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CrEARTAmA 


(Gaelic,  cnan  tangkU  the 

ao8B  of  shame,  becauae,  aaya  sir  Walter 
Seott,  in  hia  note  on  the  paaaage  of  the 
Lidy  of  the  Lake  (canto  3),  in  which  he 
has  made  such  a  me  use  of  it,  diaobedi- 
ence  to  ^vdiat  the  avmbol  implied,  infer- 
red infiuny.  The  Highlanden  of  Scot- 
land appear  to  haine  honowed  it  from  the 
andent  Scandinaviana,  of'  the  use  of  it 
among  whom,  for  rouaing  the  people  to 
amis,  Olaua  Magntia  gives  a  particular 
accoonL  Aa  lata  aa  the  insunection  in 
1745v  the  crvpitem,  or  fiery  croas,  waa  cir- 
culatedin  Scotland,  and,  on  one  occaaiofi, 
it  paaaed  tfarourii  the  district  of  Breadal- 
•bttie,  a  tract  ofSS  milea,  in  three  hours. 
After  Chariea  Edwavd  had  marched  into 
England,  two  of  the  king's  fiigatea  threat- 
ened the  coaat  with  a  dcooent.  Theerrm- 
tma  waa  sent  through  the  district  of  Ap^ 
pine  by  Alexander  miart  of  InTemahyle 
(who  related  the  circumstance  to  air  Wal- 
ter Scott),  and,  in  a  few  hours,  a  sufficioit 
Ibree  was  ooDectod  to  render  the  attempt 
of  the  Engliah  hopeleas. 

Ckatk;  a  ligh^  trannmrent  stuff,  like 
gHOB,  made  w  raw  suk,  gummed  and 
twitted  on  the  mill,  woren  without  cross- 
iag^  and  much  used  in  mourning.  Cnpes 
■re  either  craped  (L  e.,  crisped)  or  smooth. 
The  eilk  destined  lor  the  first  is  more 
twisted  than  that  fbr  the  aecond,  it  being 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  twisting, 
espeoally  of  the  warp,  ^^ch  produces 
the  oisping  given  to  it,  when  taken  out  of 
the  kwm,  ateeped  in  ckar  water,  and  rub- 
bed with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  purpoaa. 
Cwpea  are  all  dyed  raw.  Thia  stuff  came 
oiiginally  firom  fik>logna;  but,  till  of  late 
yean^  Lyons  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
oMBufhi^ra  of  iL  It  ia  now  manufoctur- 
id  in  vaiioaapafti  of  Great  Britain.  The 


crape  bnmirht  from  China  ia  of  a  more 
aubetantial  nbric. 

CnAFELST ;  fother  and  sod  ;  two  printers. 
The  fother,  Chariea)  bom  at  Bourmont, 
Nov.  Id,  1769,  estaUiehed  his  printing- 
<^ce  in  1789,  and  died  Oct  19, 1809.  He 
might  be  called  the  JFVetie^  BaakervOk. 
Like  this  printer,  he  endeavored  to  unite 
the  greatest  simplicity  with  elegance,  to 
deliver  the  an  of  printing  fifom  the  hetero- 
geneous <»i]aments  with  which  it  waa  so 
overloaded,  particularly  in  France,  and 
fi»m  which  even  Didot  could  not  eotirriy 
fiee  himaelf ;  but  he  surpassed  his  model 
in  the  form  of  his  types  and  the  regularity 
of  his  work.  His  eoitioiis  are  no  leaa  cor- 
rect than  neat  and  beautiful.  Hehaaalso 
been  succeasfiii  in  printing  on  parchment, 
and  has  shown  his  skill  by  producing  an 
impreaaion  in  gokl  (13  copies  of  Aude- 
bert's  Oiieauar  dor^,  Paria,  1802,  2  vols., 
folio).— A.  G.  Crapelet  baa  extended  hia 
fiither's  businesB,  and  has  even  excelled 
him  in  elegance.  His  Lafontaine  (1814), 
Montesquieu  (1816),  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire (both  1819),  are  monuments  of  hia 
taste ;  and  ithe  large  vellum-paper  copies 
are  truly  splendid  works.  The  words 
^De  rtmfrtmme  dt  Crapdet*  are  a  great 
recommendation.  Renouard  baa  had  all 
the  editions  published  at  hia  expense 
printed  by  Crapelet,  who,  in  1800,  em- 
ployed S3  iirosBCfl. 

CRAflflUs.  Two  Romans  of  this  name 
are  here  to  be  mentioned.  1.  Lucius  Li- 
cinius  Cnissus,  who  was  made  consul 
A.U.C.  658  (&  C.  96),  and  paaaed  for  the 
Ipeatest  orator  of  his  time.  He  was  dis- 
tmffuiahed  for  talent,  presence  of  mind 
aM[  iatearity.  3.M.LiciniusCrBaBus,sur- 
named  Dwee  (the  rich),  so  called,  like  ma- 
ny of  his  foinily,  on  account  of  hia  vast 
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riches.  He  possened  a>  fortune  equal  to 
$5,000,000. .  He  once  save  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  whole  people^  in  which  10,000 
tabke  were  setf  and,  besides  this,  distrib- 
uted com  enough  to  last  each  famiWthree 
months.  In  the  years  of  Rome  6o3  and 
696,  he  was  a  colleague  of  Pompey,  in  the 
consutehip^  and,  in  688,  censor.  As  he 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Rome,  and  veiy  ambitious,  his  fnendship 
was  sought  by  Ceesar,  who  formed,  with 
him  and  Pompey,  the  fiunous  triumvirate. 
He  perished,  with  agreat  part  of  his  army, 
in  an  expedition  c^ainst  the  Parthians, 
undertaken  from  motives  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  R  C.  5a 

Ckater.    (See  Volcano,) 

Cravat  ;  an  unhealthy,  uncomfortable, 
unbecoming  article  of  European  and 
American  (&eto.  The  ancients  veere  un- 
acquainted with  this  ridiculous  and  injuri- 
ous style  of  bundling  up  the  neck.  They 
left  unconfined  that  important  region  of 
the  body,  through  which  so  many  vessels 
pass,  «nd  in  which  aie  situated  so  many 
oi|;ans,  which  will  endure  no  constraint 
with  impunity.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
they  defended  themselves  from  the  cold  by 
a  woollen,  cotton  or  silk  band,  called,  in 
Latin,ybca{e^  from  faucea^  throat.  But  no 
one  could  venture  to  use  this  contrivance 
publicly,  unless  he  was  sick;  in  which 
case  he  might  cover  his  head,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  shouldeis,  and  even 
wear  breeches  (q,  v.),  vrithout  disgrace. 
^  Pa&iolum,  sicut  fascias  et  focaHa^  says 
Quinctilian,  **Mlaezcusare  potetivaidiulo.^ 
It  was  allowable,  indeed,  to  cover  the 
neck  vrith  die  toga  in  bad  weather,  or  to 
hold  the  hand  over  it,  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  the  natural  temperature. 
The  Poles  never  wear  any  thing  round 
the  neck,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
their  vrinters.  The  same  custom  prevails 
among  the  Orientals,  by  whom  a  white, 
round  neck  is  compared  to  the  beauty  of 
an  ivory  tower,  llie  bare  neck  gradually 
beoune  un&shionable  in  Europe.  It  was 
at  firet  surrounded,  but  not  constrained,  by 
a  starched  band  of  fine  linen,  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  shirt,  falling  back  natural- 
ly upon  the  bust,  where  it  was  fastened 
by  a  small  cord.  This  was  the  origin  of 
aU  the  different  species  of  colkus  since 
used — the  innocent  parent  of  those  thick, 
hot  folds,  in  which  the  neck  was  destined 
to  be  afterwards  muffled.  Ru£&,  stiffened 
or  plaited,  single  or  in  many  rows,— an 
inconvenient,  indeed,  but  not  a  dangerous 
ornament,— had  their  turn,  and  lasted  as 
long  as  short  hair  was  in  fiisbion.  They 
were  abandoned,  when  Louis  XDI  allow- 


ed his  hair  to  grow :  then  stand&j^  coUan^ 
embroidered  and  pinked,  the  plaited  col- 
larettes, the  neck-band,  plain  or  laced  and 
pointed,  encompassed  the  neck  chin-deep; 
and,  when  Louis  XIV  adopted  those  enor- 
mous periwies,  which  hardly  left  the  throat 
visible,  aU  these  splendid  envelopes  gave 
way  to  ribands,  tied  in  brilliant  bows. 
Next  came  the  epoch  of  the  dangerous 
subjection  of  the  neck  to  constriction  and 
compression,  fiiom  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  exempt  In  1660,  a  foreign  regiment 
arrived  in  France,  composed  of  Croats,  in 
whose  singular  costume  one  thing  was 
generally  admired  and  imitated.  It  was  a 
bandage  about  the  neck,  couaistinff  of 
common  stuff  for  the  soldiers,  and  of 
muslin  or  silk  for  the  officers.  The  ends 
n^re  dirooeed  in  a  bow,  or  garnished 
with  a  tuft  or  a  tassel,  and  hunff  not  un- 
gracefidhr  over  the  breast  Tnis  new 
article  of  dress  was  at  first  called  a  croaiej 
and  afterwards,  by  corruption,  a  cravat. 
The  military  and  the  rich,  at  that  time, 
wore  very  fine  cravats,  with  the  border 
embroidered,  or  edged  with  broad  lace. 
Those  of  the  soldiers  consisted  of  a  scrap 
of  cloth,  of  cotton,  or,  at  the  best,  of  black, 
plaited  taffeta,  bound  round  the  neck  by 
two  small  cords.  Afterwards,  the  place 
of  these  cords  was  supplied  by  clasps  or  a 
buckle,  and  then  cravats  took  the  name  of 
stocks.  Under  Loujs  XVI,  the  kocks 
yielded  to  the  cravats  h,  la  chanediert. 
The  last  flourished  but  for  a  moment :  the 
revolution  came,  and  vrith  it  disappeared 
cravats,  and  even  tight  broeches.  Soon 
after  this  epoch  (179i6),  the  cravat  recov- 
ered its  popularity,  and  increased  to  an 
incredible  denee  of  extravanmce.  Some 
persons  enveloped  the  neck  with  whole 
pieces  of  muslin ;  others,  witH  Q-  padded 
cushion,  on  which  were  wrapped  numer- 
ous folds*  In  this  way,  the  neck  was' 
pufted  out  so  as  to  be  larger  than  the  head, 
with  which  it  was  imperceptibly  con- 
founded. The  shirt-coUar  arose  above 
the  ears,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  cra- 
vat buried  up  the  chin  and  the  mouth 
nose-deep ;  so  that  the  visage,  bristiing  on 
either  mde  vrith  a  grove  of  bushy  whis- 
kers, and  its  upper  regions  ensconced  to  the 
eyes  by  the  haff  flattened  down  over  the 
brows,  absolutely  showed  notiunff  except 
the  nose,  projecting  in  all  its  ]Menitude. 
The  exquisites  thus  cravatted  resembled 
any  thing  rather  than  men,  and  afibrded 
excellent  subjects  for  caricatures.  If  they 
vrished  to  look  any  vray  except  straight 
forward,  they  vvere  obliged  to  turn  the 
whole  trunk,  vrith  which  the  neck  and 
head  formed  but  one  piece.    It  was  im- 
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pcwblo  tQt;Inc1iiie  die  head  in  any  diiec- 
fkkL  tUf  ftahions  ha?e  been  invented 
to  hU^Vr  infinnity  or  a  defonnity :  laige 
ciavBlB  weie  probauy  fint  used  to  conc^ 
•ome  disagreeable  scan,  or  some  unhiciqr 
maHbrmaHon.  A  anger  or  a  public  speak- 
er cannot  use  his  voice  to  advanta^  dw- 
iBff  the  time  when  his  cravat  is  tied  too 
ti^iL  The  habit  of  wearing  large  cravats 
raidefB  the  neck  vnry  liable  to  m  affected 
fay  exposure.  By  uncovering  the  neck 
impraaentfy  when  heated,  severe  and 
dangerous  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
tracted. A  toung  man  or  young  lady,  on 
leavins;  a  V^*K[  ^  ^  wann  apartment, 
flbould  be  careml  to  protect  the  neck  and 
breast  fiom  cold. 

Ckav»,  Elizabeth,  lady;  margravine 
of  Anspach,  youngest  dau^ter  of  me  eari 
of  Beskeley ;  bom  in  1750^and  married  in 
1767,  to  William,  last  eari  of  Craven,  by 
idiom  she  had  seven  cfaildien.  But,aftBr 
a  connexion  of  14  years,  in  consequence 
of  his  ill-treatment,  a  separatiim  was 
agreed  upon  in  178L  Lady  Craven,  after 
this,  lived  succesravelv  at  the  courts  of 
Venailles,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Beriin, 
CoDstantinopie,  Warsaw,  St*  Petersburg, 
Borne,  Florence  and  Naples;  then  in  AS- 
nach,  where  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  maigreve  Christian  Frederic  Charies 
Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Frederic  the 
GreaL  On  this  tour,  in  1787,  she  was 
persuaded  by  the  count  Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Fnmch  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to 
descend  into  the  grotto  of  Antiparoe, 
whidi  no  woman  htul  ever  before  visited. 
After  die  death  of  knd  Cravon,  at  Lisbon, 
in  1791,  the  maigrave  manied  her,  sur- 
rendered his  estates  to  the  king  of  Pruaria 
ftr  a  yearly  pension,  and  went,  with  his 
consort,  to  England,  where  he  porehased 
an  estate  (Brandenbun),  not  fiur  fiom 
Hammenmith,  and  diedf  in  1806.  From 
that  time,  lad^  Craven  has  lived  partly  in 
Engtend,  paiOT  in  Naples.  The  account 
of  her  travels  miouj[h  the  Crimea  to  Con- 
BtBudnople,  in  a  series  of  letters,  was  first 
pubfished  in  1789.  A  new  enlaiged  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1814  Besides  diese, 
abe  has  written  poems,  pkiys  and  roman- 
ces; also  her  own  memoirs  (Memoiis  of 
the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  foimeriy  Lady 
Craven,  ^ec,  Londcm,  18Si5).  These  are 
interestiitf  on  account  of  her  intercourse 
with  (^£arine  n,  Joseph  U,  and  other 
princes. 

Crawfish  («<aetM,Fab^;  a  crustaceous 
genus^  belonging  to  the  nmily  deeqwda 
maaroun  {tea  legged,  long  taikMl),  charac- 
terized fay  having  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ekMicated  seml-eylindiie  superior  shell 
^  1* 


produced  to  ftmn  a  rostnim  or  beak ;  the 
abdomoi  large,  sliditly  attenuated  posle- 
rioriy,  composed  of  sue  joints,  fimung  a 
tail  quite  as  lon^  when  extended,  as  the 
body,  and  terminating  in  five  T 
ed,  swimming  appendages,  i 

laterallv  upon  each  other.    In  bothl , 

the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  is  yuiinlly 
provided  with  five  pain  of  ftJse  daws, 
each  terminated  by  two  plates  or  p|i» 
mentB.  The  exterior  jaw-feet  are  moe#f 
narrow,  elongated,  and  do  not  eotirefy 
cover  the  other  parts  of  the  moudi.  The 
gills  are  pyramidal,  brushHBhaped,  or 
plume-like,  separated  fitim  eadi  other  by 
tendinous  slips,  and  situated  beneath  tfate 
sides  of  the  gi^  superior  sheU,  over  the 
external  base  of  the  feet  Of  the  latter, 
the  second  and  third  pairs  are  ekmgated, 
slender,  and  fiunishea  at  the  last  joint, 
which  is  movable,  with  small  pincern; 
the  fi>urdi  and  fifth  pairs  have  the  last 
joints  simply  pointed  or  hooked.  The 
sexual  orsans  are  placed,  in  both  sexes,  in 
the  h^saf  joint  of  the  last  pair  of  feet 
The  species  belonging  to  tins  genua^  as 
at  present  restrict»l,  do  not  exceed  six. 
Some  of  these  kinds  are  peculiar  to  salt 
and  others  to  fi«sh  water.  Of  the  fetmer, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  lobster  Uukiew 
gwmnanu),  so  prominent  among  the  lux- 
uries of  New  YoriE,  and  our  other  eastern 
maritime  cities.  In  their  modes  of  living, 
the  crawfish  generalfy  resemble  the  aouat- 
ic  ciabs  (see  Crab)j  feedinff  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  spending  their  time  on  the 
sandy  or  rocky  bottom  of  deep  waters, 
and  only  approaching  the  shaUows  when 
impelled  by  the  necessi^  of  undeigoing 
their  change  of  shell,  or  when  under  the 
sexual  influence.  The  common  lobster  is 
the  largest  species,  and  grows  to  a  size 
which  may  well  iqipear  wonderfiil  to  per- 
sons accustomed  to  see  none  but  small 
ones.  They  are  brought  to  the  New  Yotk 
market  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weigfamg  SO  pounds  and  upwards.  Such 
individuals,  however,  are  not  preferred  for 
the  table,  as  their  size  is  a  good  indicatioo 
of  their  age,  and  their  period  of  life  is 
stated  to  extend  to  20  years  and  more.  The 
smaller,  or  half-sized  lobsters,  are  consid- 
ered the  best  The  quite  small,  or  young 
ones,  which  are  commonly  sold  in  New 
Haven  (Connecticut),  as  too  small  fat  the 
New  YoiiL  market,  are,  in  our  opinion,  fer 
superior  to  either.— The  fi:esh-water  craw- 
fish, of  which  one  species  (asfscut  iorlnoM) 
is  very  common  m  most  of  the  fiesh- 
water  streams  and  brooks  finom  Pennsyl- 
vania southward,  affinds  us  die  best  op- 
portunity for  observing  their  hidixiBL    We 
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fifld  them  inhabiting  exoavatioDS  of  con- 
siderable depth  along  the  borders,  or  a 
abort  distanee  within  the  current  of  the 
streani,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  Ue 
hid.^n  the  spring  of  the  year,  by  cau- 
tiouHapproaching,  and  remaining  quiedy 
on  tM  maqpn  of  such  a  stream,  we  may 
see  the  crawfish  industriously  bringing 
finom  the  lower  part  of  their  caves  the  dirt 
accumulated  there ;  and  this  Enables  us  to 
comprehend  die  manner  in  which  they 
originally  made  their  retreats.  Upon  the 
two  great  claws,  folded  towards  each  oth- 
er, and  thus  forming,  with  the  fit>nt  of  the 
body,  a  sort  of  sheu)  the  dirt  is  carefully 
brought  to  the  surfiice,  and  thrown  down 
just  where  the  current  will  sweep  it  away. 
As  the  substances  thus  brought  up  are 
Teiy  light,  it  retjuires  a  veiy  oentle  move- 
ment  of  the  auunal  to  avoid  spilling,  or 
rather  washing  off  his  lading;  and  he 
therefitre  rises  in  the  centlest  and  most 
circumspect  manner.  We  can  testify  to 
the  patience  with  which  this  labor  is  con- 
tinued, as,  with  the  view  of  observiuf  the 
operation,  we  have  often  quietly  pShed 
in  the  earth  irom  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  they  as  often  have  toiled  on  to 
remove.  It  is  upon  these  fresh-water 
species  that  the  observations  have  been 
made,  relative  to  the  re-production  of 
limbs  or  claws  violently  broken  ofti  But 
a  short  time  elapses  l)efi>re  a  growth  or 
vegetation  occurs  at  the  stump  or  broken 
part,  and  a  new  limb,  similar  to  the  origi- 
nal, thouf^  sometimes  rather  smaller,  is 
soon  fonrod.  This  ftcility  o£  re-produc- 
tion is  finrnd  to  extend  throughout  the 
crustaceous  classi  Fresh-water  crawfish 
are  remrded  bv  man  v  9B  fiurnishin|^  a  del- 
icate msh  for  the  table,  thou|^  then*  small 
auBe,  and  the  trouble  of  collecting  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them,  are  great  obstacle^ 
to  their  being  extensively  emploved  in  this 
way.  They  are  preyed  upcm  by  various 
animals,  especially  by  oertam  birds,  whose 
long  bills  are  adapted  to  picking  them  out 
fixMn  the  bottom  of  their  dens. 

CiuTsm,  Gaspar,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  1582,  at  Antwerp,  was  a  pupil  of  Raph- 
ael Coxie,  and  beciame,  by  the  study  of 
nature,  one  of  the  ffreateat  historical  and 
portmit  painters.  At  the  Spanish  court  in 
Brussels,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
cardinal  Fercunand,  brother  of  the  king, 
and  received  a  pension.  He  establish^ 
himself  in  Ghent,  where  he  constantly 
executed  works  for  the  court.  He  labored 
with  industry  and  perseverance  till  his 
86th  year.  When  Rubens  saw  lus  finest 
painting  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of 
Afflegtan,  he  cried  out,  ''Crayer,  Crayer, 


nobody  wiU  ever  surpass  th^T  The* 
city  of  Ghent  akme  baa  21  altdwteces  by 
him.  In  Flanders  and  Brabanfire  many 
of  his  works,  and  some  of  his  pictures  are 
in  the  public  collectioDS  at  Vienna  and 
Miinich.  His  paintings  are  |»aised  fyr 
fidelity  to  nature,  excelknt  dmwing,and  a 
colorinffapproaching  the  manner  of  Van- 
dyke. The  latter  was  his  fiiend,  and  took 
his  likeness.    Crayer  died  in  1669. 

Craton 9 ;  a  general  name  for  all  color- 
ed stones,  earths,  or  other  minerals  and 
substances  used  in  designing  or  painting 
in  pastel,  whether  they  mive  been  beaten, 
and  reduced  to  a  paste,  or  are  used  in  their 
primitive  consistence,  after  being  sawn  or 
cut  into  long,  narrow  slips.  The  sticks  of 
dry  colois  which  go  under  this  name,  and 
which  are  cemented  into  a  fiiable  mass^  by 
means  of  gam  or  size,  and  sometimes  of 
c]ay,affi)ra  a  veiy  simple  means  of  an>ly- 
ing  cotons,  being  merely  rubbed  upcm  pa- 
per, after  which  the  shades  are  blended  or 
softened  by  means  of  a  stump  or  small 
roU  of  leather  or  paper.  The  drawings 
require  to  be  protected  t^  a  class  covering, 
to  save  them  fiom  being  (fe&ced,  unfoas 
some  means  have  been  adopted  to  Gx 
them,  so  that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  be 
rubbed  off.  This  may  be  done  by  brusfa- 
inff  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a  strong 
solution  of  isinglass,  or  bv  paamng  the 
drawing  through  a  powerful  i»esB,  in  con- 
tact wiui  a  moist  paper. 

Crkam  of  Ta&tar  (jpoiosMB  fi^Mfior- 
fras;  cresior  tartari).  This  salt  exists  in 
grapes  and  in  tamarinds.  The  dregs  of 
wine  also  contain  a  considenble  quantity 
of  it  Cream  of  tartar  c<mtains  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  super-tartrate 
of  potassa,  about  seven  or  eight  nundredths 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  and  a  sdmII  quantity  of 
silica,  albumen,  iron,  ^tc  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  may  be  dissolved  in  15 
parts  of  boiling  and  60  of  cold  water.  It 
may  be  rendered  much  more  soluble  by 
mixing  with  it  a  certain  quanti^  of  bo- 
ncic  acid  or  borate  of  socia,  which  ren- 
dexB  the  cream  of  tartar  soluble  in  its  own 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  the  half  only 
of  Uiis  menstruum  when  boiling.  This 
preparation  is  known  by  the  name  of  soJu- 
Ue  cream  ^iarUar,  Its  aqueous  soluticm  is 
soon  decomposed  bv  the  contact  of  the 
air.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  in  boil- 
ing water  the  common  tartar— a  white  or 
reddish  crystaUine  matter,  which  forms  on 
the  interaal  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which 
vrane  has  been  kept— mixing  with  it  some 
clay,  which  precipitates  the  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  then  permitting -the  liauor  to 
crystallize.    The  action  of  this  suMance 
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vmikB  accQrdinir  to  the  doee  in  which  it  is 
admiiiistered.  In  amall  doses,  it  is  ab^ 
soibed,  and  acts  as  a  tempeiant ;  and,  in 
this  quality,  it  is  employed  in  jaundice, 
fiwdneBB  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  &c. 
hi  higer  doses,  it  principaUy  spendiB  its 
acdon  on  the  mucous  intestinal  membrane, 
and  induces  ahnne  evacuations,  especially 
when  given  in  powder.  Its  taste  being 
ratfaerlesB  unpleasant  than  that  of  some 
other  neutral  salts  used  in  medicine,  and 
its  operation  being  of  a  veiy  gentle  nature, 
it  is  Teiy  frequently  administered.  In 
Fiance,  the  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  gen- 
end^f  preferred. 

CREBILI.ON,  Prosper  Jolyot  de,  the 
eider,  a  writer  of  tragedy,  who  is  com^ 
pared^by  his  countrymen,  even  to  .£schy- 
Jus,  bom  at  Dijon,  Feb.  15,  1674,  eiariy 
manifested  talent  at  the  school  of  the  Jesu- 
itt  in  his  native  town,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  boisterous  and  heedless  temper. 
Being  designed  fer  the  profession  of  law, 
he  was  placed  with  an  attoniev  named 
Prieur  at  Paris ;  but  they  were  both  lov- 
ers of  die  theatre,  so  that  the  youth  made 
Idtle  progress  in  his  studies.  The  attor- 
ney perceived,  too,  that  his  pimil  veas  dis- 
quahfied  finrthe  {Mpofession  by  his  passion- 
ate temperament,  but  showed  penetradon 
and  juogment  in  his  criticisms  on  drfr* 
maticperfennances:  he  therefore  advised 
him,  thouf^  he  had,  as  yet,  written  noth- 
ing but  some  trifling  songs  and  scraps  of 
vene,  to  «^ly  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
position.   Crebillon  did  so ;  but  his  first 

reiectfid  by  the  players.  He  burnt  the 
manuscript,  and  resolved  to  have  no  more 
to  do  wtth  the  drama;  but,  subsequently, 
at  the  persuasion  of  Prieur,  he  wrote  IdonU' 
miej  which,  in  1705,  vras  brought  upon  the 
aiace.  The  faults  of  the  plav  were  over- 
looked in  considerBtion  of  the  youth  of 
the  author,  and  the  promising  talent 
which  it  displayed ;  ana  the  prMnptness 
wid)  which  tne  author  in  five  davs  wrote 
anew  the  last  act,  which  had  displeased  at 
the  first  representation,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  puUic  to  the  young  poet,  whose 
talents,  alter  the  appearance  of  his  Mrit^ 
in  1707,  were  loudfy  applauded.  Prieur, 
though  sick,  requested  to  be  carried  to  the 
theaSe,  and  said  to  the  young  tragedian, 
''I  die  content ;  I  have  made  you  a  poet, 
and  leave  in  you  a  man  who  belongs  to 
the  nation.''  A  strange  taste  fer  unnamnl 
declamation  had  been  excited  by  the  Mkh 
dogtmty  and  this  manner  was  earned  to 
excess  by  Cr6billon,in  the  jftnfe.  In  1709 
appeared  Ms  ISecAre,  which  is  as  declam- 
atory and  as  intricatB  as  his  eailier  plays ; 


yet  it  suited  the  taste  of  die  age.  His 
dttf  fPtnwrtj  at  least  acoording  to  La 
Harpe,]shisjRftfidcMMi(eri711).  ButBoi- 
leau,  on  his  death-bed,  nearinff  the  fint 
scenes  of  this  tragedy  read  to  him  by  Le- 
veirier,  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  his 
fliends,  ** Heavens!  do  you  wish  to  hasten 
my  death?  Why,  the  Boyen  and  Pradons 
were  suns  to  this  author!  I  shall  be  more 
willing  to  leave  the  worid,  since  our  age 
is  becoming  inundated  with  silly  trash." 
Most  persons  of  the  presoit  day  would 
probably  acree  with  Boileau.  In  ei^ 
da^  the  WiadamuU  paased  t}iroiigfa  two 
editions,  and  Paris  and  Versailles  vied 
vrith  each  other  in  admiring  it.  CrtbiUoii 
had  been  told  that  his  taSuit  lay  in  die 
terrible,  and  thought,  therefore,  that  be 
could  not  exert  hinwelf  too  much  in  scenes 
of  horror,  and  hence  was  called  the  iori- 
Ue.  Xemg  (1714)  exceeded,  in  this  re- 
spect, aH  that  he  nad  before  written,  but 
soon  disappeared  firom  the  stage.  Sbntr- 
(mii  (1717),  the  mother  enamoured  of  her 
son,  and  not  cured  of  her  passion  by  the 
discoveiy  of  bis  relationship,  was  severelji 
eensured.  It  was  not  till  nine  yeere  after 
this  that  his  Pyrrkua  ^ipeared  (1796),  and 
met  with  a  good  reception,  contraiy  to  the 
expectation  of  the  author,  who,  in  this 
work,  had  abstained  flrom'the  fiightfiil 
and  shocking.  Domestic  distress  and 
poverQr  seem,  finom  this  time,  to  have 
crippled  the  powere  of  his  geninsi  His 
small  patrimony  was  absoiM  bv  debts 
and  law  expenses.  Afetherandabeloved 
wife  were  taken  finom  him  vrithin  a  slioit 
time.  Amidst  the  embamasments  in 
which  he  was  involved,  he  refiised,  with 
chancteiisdc  inflexibility,  all  the  ofl^  of 
assistance  which  were  made  him.  When 
madame  de  Pompadour  unshed  to  humble 
Voltaire,  Cr^billoh  was  thought  of  as  a  fit 
instrument  for  her  poipose.  The  long 
gave  him  the  ofiSce  of  censor  of  die  poiioe, 
a  yearly  pension  of  1000  fi«ncs,  and  an 
appointment  in  the  libranr.  Thus  fieed 
mm  anxiety,  he  finished  his  CidilHie, 
which  was  represented,  at  the  kinc^  ex- 
pense, in  1749,  vrith  all  the  pomp  mat  the 
court  theatre  opuld  display.  This  piece, 
overrated  by  the  party  (Kiposed  to  Vol- 
taire, is  undervalued  by  La  Harpe.  To 
make  some  atonement  to  the  character  of 
Cicero,  which  was  thought  to  have  been 
wronged  in  his  CofStne,  he  wrote,  at  76, 
the  TVnisiitmniite,  or  the  Death  of  Cicero, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stape  in  his 
8l8t  year.  The  defects  of  die  piece  vrere 
overiooked,  finom  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
author.  Thus  much  for  his  dramatic 
compositions.  In  general,  Crtluikmshflrvni 
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none  of  the  true  eievatioD  of  the  tragic 
arty  but  only  an  imitBtiMi,  aomethnes  a 
hiqypy  one,  of  the  manner  struck  out  by 
Ck>nieU]e.  He  wito  a  man  of  a  proud  and 
independent  character,  disdained  to  flatter 
the  great,  and  passed  much  of  his  life  in  a 
conmtion  boraering  on  poyeity.  More 
fortunate  circumstances  might  have  given 
more  amenity  to  his  spirit ;  out,  neglected, 
as  he  imagined,  by  mankind,  he  sought 
consolation  in  ^e  companjr  of  dogs  and 
cats,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  streets 
(the  poorest  and  most  sickly  were  those 
which  he  preferred),  and  foimd  a  species 
of  enjojrment  in  an  inegular  manner  of 
living.  In  1731,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy.  Gr^biUon  died  June  17, 
1762»attheageof88.  Louis  XV  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  to  him  in  the 
church  of  St  Gervais,  which,  however, 
was  never  entirely  completed  till  it  was 
removed  to  the  museum  of  French  monu- 
ments {^auxpdxU  AuguMxm),  Besides  the 
splendid  edition  of  Qiibillon's  works  pub- 
lished by  the  order  of  Louis  XV,  for  die 
benefit  of  the  author,  after  the  successfid 
performance  of  Cofi&ie  ((Eurrw  dt  Cri- 
tom,  trnprmme  R.  du  Loumrtj  1750,  2 
vols.  4to.),  there  is  another  published  by 
Didot  die  elder,  1812, 3  vols.,  in  botii  of 
which,  however,  six  verses  are  omitted  in 
CaUUnty  wbkh  had  been  left  out  in  the 
representation,  as  applicable  to  madame 
de  Pompadour. 

Cr^illon,  Claude  Prosper  Jolyot  de, 
the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1707,  succeeded  as  an  author 
in  an  age  of  licentiousness  By  the  exhi- 
bition of  gross  ideas,  covered  only  with  a 
thin  veil,  and  by  the  subtletiee  wiui  which 
he  excuses  licentious  principles,  Gr^billon 
contributed  to  difiuse  a  general  corruption 
•f  manners,  before  conmied  to  the  higher 
drcles  of  Parisian  society.  In  later  times, 
the  French  taste  has  been  so  much  chang- 
ed, especially  by  the  revolution,  that  sucn 
indelicacies  as  are  found  in  his  worics 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day. 
His  own  morals,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  the  opposite  of  those  which  he  por- 
trayed. We  are  told  of  his  cheerfulness, 
his  rectitude  of  principle,  and  his  blame- 
less life.  In  the  circle  of  the  DonMcaux 
(a  Sunday  society),  he  was  a  ftvorite,  and 
t)ie  caoeau  where  Piron,  Gallet,  CoU^ 
wrote  thehr  songs  and  uttered  theb  jests, 
was  made  rei^ectable  ^  his  company. 
Of  his  works,  the  best  are — Letbret  de  la 
Marquue***eMComUde***  (1732,2 
vols.,  12mo.);  Tamai  H  MadanU  (less 
licentious,  but  fun  of  now  unintelligible 
.11.-: — ).  /iet  ijg«remen#  daOeuretde 


V±gprH  (Hague,  1736^  3  vols.),  perhaps  the 
most  succemd,  but  unfinished.  One  of 
his  most  voluptuous  pieces  is  Lt  Sopha 
(1745,  2  vols.]^  In  the  same  licentious 
strain  are  most  of  his  other  writings  com- 
posed. It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the /ielfret  de  ia  Afoi^ 
quite  de  Pompadour.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  edition  of  1779;  7  vols., 
12mo.  Crftbillon  hekl  a  smaD  office  in 
the  censorship  of  the  press.  He  died  at 
Paris,  April  12, 1777. 

Crect  or  Ckbsst  en  PoirrHtEU ;  a 
town  in  France,  in  Somme ;  10  miles  N. 
of  Abbevilte,  and  100  N.  of  Paris ;  popu- 
lation, 1650.  It  is  celebrated  on  account 
of  a  batde  fought  here  Aug.  26, 1346,  be- 
tween the  Eln^ish  and  French.  Edward 
III  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  were 
both  engaged,  and  the  French  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  30,000  foot 
and  1200  horse  being  left  dead  in  the 
field ;  among  whom  were  the  kin^  of  Bm 
hernia,  the  count  of  Alen^n,  Louis  count 
of  Flanders,  with  many  cSthers  of  the 
French  nobility. 

CRsnrr,  in  economy,  is  the  postpone- 
ment affreed  on  by  the  parties  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  to  a  future  day.  It  im- 
Slies  confidence  of  the  creditor  in  the 
ebtor ;  and  a  **  credit  system"  is  one  of  gen- 
eral confidence  of  people  in  each  other's 
honesty,  solvency  and  resources.  Credit 
is  not  confined  to  civilized  countries ;  Mr. 
Park  mentions  instances  of  it  among  the 
Afiicans;  but  it  will  not  prevail  exten- 
sively where  the  laws  do  not  protect  prop- 
erty, and  enfi>rce  the  fiilfilment  of  prom- 
ises. PubUc  credit  is  founded  upon  a 
confidence  in  the  resources,  good  fiuth 
and  stability  of  the  government ;  and  it 
does  not  always  flouruh  or  decline  at  the 
same  time  and  rate  as  private  credit ;  for 
the  people  may  have  eitner  greater  or  less 
confidence  in  the  government  than  in 
each  other:  still  there  is  some  sympathy 
and  correspondence  between  the  two ;  for 
a  general  individual  ctmfidence  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  take  place  in  the  midst  of  distrust 
of  the  government ;  and,  vice  verwa,  a  firm 
reliance  upon  the  government  promotes 
a  correspon<Ung  individual  confidence 
among  the  citizens.  The  history  of  every 
industrious  and  commercial  community, 
under  a  stable  government,  will  psesent 
successive  alternate  periods  of  creoit  md 
distrust,  following  each  other  with  a  good 
deal  of  regularity.  A  general  feeling  of 
prosperity  produces  extension  and  &ili- 
ties  of  credit  The  mere  opinion  or  im- 
agination of  a  prevailing  success  has,  of 
its  own  force^  a  most  powerful  influence 
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m  nceitiiig  the  enterprifle,  and  quickening 
the  indttstiy,  of  a  community.  The  fint 
requisite  to  industiy  is  a  stock  of  inqpru- 
moits^  and  of  materiab  on  which  to  em- 
pk>y  them :  a  very  busy  imd  productive 
community  requires  a  ^pneat  stock  of  both. 
Now  if  this  stock,  bemg  ever  so  great, 
were  hoarded  up ;  if  the  poasesson  would 
neither  use,  let,  nor  sell  it,  as  lonjB^  as 
it  should  be  so  withdrawn  fix>m  circu- 
lation, it  would  have  no  effect  ,upon  the 
^enetal  activity  and  productiveness.  This 
m  partially  the  case  when  a  general  di»- 
trast  and  unpression  of  decay  and  decline 
cause  the  poasessorB  of  the  stock  and  ma- 
terials to  be  scnipulous  about  putting  them 
oat  of  their  hands,  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
to  be  used  by  others ;  and  others,  again, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  markets,  and 
seeing  do  prospect  of  profits,  hesitate  to 
purchase  matmals,  or  to  buy  or  hire  the 
implements,  mills,  ships,  &c.,  of  others,  or 
to  use  Aeir  own  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  transpoitation.  This  state  of 
surplusage  and  (fistnist  is  suie  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  money  prices ; 
and  every  one  who  has  a  stock  on  hand, 
and  whose  poesesaions  are  estimated  in 
money,  is  considered  to  be  growing  poorer 
and  poorer  eveiy  day.  But  when  prices 
have  reached  dieir  lowest  point,  and  liegin 
regularly  to  rise,  every  body  begins  to 
esteem  himself  and  others  as  being  pros- 
perous, and  the  opinion  contributes  pow- 
erfiilly  to  veri^  itself.  Credit  begins  to 
expand  ;  all  the  stores  of  the  commu- 
nis are  unlocked,  and  the  whole  of  its 
resources  is  thrown  open  to  enterprise. 
Eveiy  one  is  able  reaoily  to  command  a 
sufficiency  of  means  for  the  employment 
of  bis  industry ;  capital  is  easily  procured, 
and  services  are  readily  rendered,  each 
one  relying  upon  the  success  of  the  others, 
and  their  readiness  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments; and  the  acceleration  of  industry, 
and  the  extension  of  credit,  ^  on  until  a 
surplus  and  stagnation  are  agam  produoed. 
The  ai%iiB  of  eveiy  industrious  and  ac- 
tive community  are  always  revolving  in 
this  circle,  in  traveising  which,  general 
credit  passes  throu^  its  periodical  ebbs 
and  flows.  This  facility  and  extennon  of 
credit  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called 
Jktitunu  cafitaL  The  fiction  consists  in 
many  indrnduals  being  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  a  greater  amount  of  clear 
capital  than  they  are  actually  worth.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  this  fictitious- 
neas  of  capiud,  or,  in  other  words,  excess 
of  credit,  appears  in  the  immense  amounts 
of  negotiable  p^^wr,  that  some  individuals 
and  eompanies  spread  in  the  community, 


or  of  paper  currency,  where  the  isBuing 
of  notes  for  supplYin|^  currency  by  com- 
panies or  individuals  IS  permitted.  Indi- 
viduals or  companies  thus  draw  into  their 
hands  an  immense  capital,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fictitious  capital  when  it  comes 
into  their  possession,  but  acmal  money, 
goods,  landB,  &c. ;  but,  if  they  are  in  a 
bad,  losing  buainess,  the  capital,  as  soon 
as  they  are  intrusted  with  it^  becomes  fic- 
titious in  reelect  to  those  who  trusted 
them  with  it,  since  they  will  not  again 
realize  it  Hxtensive  credits,  both  in  nles 
and  the  issuing  of  paper,  in  new  and 
growing  oonununities,  wnicfa  have  a  small 
stock  and  great  industiy,  grow  out  of  their 
necesrities,  and  thus  become  habitual  and 
customary,  of  which  the  U.  Stales  hith- 
erto have  given  a  suiking  example. 

Creech,  Thomas,  a  scholar  of  some 
eminence  for  his  classical  translations^  was 
Ixmi  in  16£^.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Oxford  in  1683,  having  the  pre- 
ceding year  established  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  by  printing  his  transbtion  of  Lu- 
cretius. He  also  translated  several  other 
of  the  ancient  poets,  wholly  or  in  pan, 
comprising  selections  fiom  Homer  and 
Vir;g^,  nearly  the  whole  of  Horace,  the 
thuteenth  Sadre  of  Juvenal,  the  Idyls 
of  Theocritus,  and  several  of  Plutarch's 
Lives.  He  likewise  published  an  edition 
of  Lucretius  in  the  original,  with  interpre- 
tations and  annotations.  He  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Oxford,  in  1700.  Various 
causes  are  assigned  for  this  rash  act,  but 
they  are  purely  conjecturaL  He  owes  his 
fame  almost  exclusively  to  his  translation 
of  Lucretius,  the  poetical  merit  of  which 
is  very  small,  although,  in  the  versification 
of  the  argumentative  and  mechanical  parts, 
some  skill  is  exhibited.  As  an  editor  of 
Lucretius,  he  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his 
explanation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
for  which,  however,  he  was  largely  in- 
debted to  Gassendi. 

Creed  ;  a  summaiy  of  belief ;  fh>m  the 
Latin  crtdo  (I  believe),  with  which  the 
Apostles*  ^Creed  begins.  In  th^  Eastern 
church,  a  summaiy  of  this  sort  was  called 
fidOmiLa  (the  lesson),  because  it  was  learn- 
ed by  the  catechumens ;  ypd^ii  (the  writ- 
ing), or  KAmv  ^the  rule).  But  the  most  com- 
mon name  m  the  Greek  church  was 
a(ififio\o»  (the  symbol,  q.  v.),  which  has  also 
passed  into  the  Western  church.  Numer- 
ous ancient  formularies  of  faith  are  pre- 
served in  the  writi^  of  the  early  fiithers, 
IrenflBus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  &c.,  which 
agree  in  sub^nce,  though  with  some  di- 
versity of  expression.  The  histoiy  of 
creeds  would  be  the  histoiy  of  the  church. 
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and  of  hs  mebncholy  abemtioDB  fitmi 
the  Bimple  dsctrines  of  Jesus.  Intp  this 
mteresdBg,  but  humiliatiiig  histoiy  wa 
cannot  now  enter,  but  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  rapid  view  of  a  few  of  its 
most  prominent  features.  Of  the  earlier 
creeds,  there  are  three  which  require  par- 
ticular attention.  L  The  ApoilkB*  Creed  ia 
BO  called  firom  its  having  been  formerly  con- 
ddered  as  the  woik  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. This  notion  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  without  foundation.  When  and  1y 
whom  it  was  drawn  up,  is  not  known.  It 
can  only  be  traced  to  the  4th  century.  It 
•contains  a  profession  of  belief  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  m  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  his 
descent  into  hell,  and  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
in  life  everiasdng,  &c.  II.  The  Mcetie 
Onedf  so  called  because  it  was  adopted  at 
the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  held  to 
oppose  the  Arian  heresy.  It  therefwe 
contains  an  explanation  of  the  article  of 
the  Apostles'  Cfreed—- ^  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Son,"  &C.,  which  is.  as 
foUows:  ^  The  only  Son  of  God,  begotteja 
by  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  light 
of  light,  veiy  God  of  veiy  G^xl,  begotten 
and  not  made,  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  through  whom  eveiy  thing  has 
been  made  in  heaven  and  on  c^Kth." 
Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
having  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  became  neoessaiy  to  setde  this 
point,  which  was  done  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  who  added  the 
words  which  follow  "I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  viz.  ** the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
(>  and  the  Son'  was  afterward  inseited  by 
the  Spanish  bishops),  who,  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  together,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  prophets." 
The  insertion  of  the  words  **  and  the  Son" 
was  finaUy  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
church  in  883,  but  has  never  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  Greek  church.  III.  The  Mia- 
nadan  Creed  is  now  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  the  woik  of  Athanaaius  (q.  v.), 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Latin,  in  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  l(hhcentuiy,)t  was  generally  received 
in  the  Western  church,  and,  at  the  refor- 
mation, was  adopted  by  the  Protestants.  It 
consists  of  an  introduction  and  two  posi- 
tions, with  their  proofi,  deductions  and  con- 
clusions. The  introduction  declares,  that 
**  whosoever  will  be  saved  must  hold  the 
Catholic  iiiith."  The  first  position  then 
states,  ''The Cadiolic faith  is  thi»— that  we 
wonbip  (me  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 


Unity,  neither  confoundinff  the  personSy 
nor  dividing  the  substance."  For  (to  give 
briefly  the  remainder  of  this  position)  there 
are  three  perscms,  but  one  Godhead.  The 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  uncreate, 
incomprehensible,  eternal,  ahnigbty,  God, 
Lord ;  yet  there  are  not  three  Lords,  Gpda, 
almighty,  eternal,  inoommehensibte,  un- 
created, but  one.  The  Father  is  neither 
made,  created  nor  begotten:  the  Son  is 
of  the  Father  alone,  not  made,  nor  creat- 
ed, but  begotten.  The  Hohr  Ghost  is  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor 
created,  nor  be^tten,  but  proceeding; 
and  in  this  Trimty  none  is  aibre  or  amr 
another ;  none  is  ip^eater  or  less  than  an- 
other. He,  therefore,  thatvrill  be  saved 
must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.  The  sec- 
ond position  establishes  the  doctrine  of 
Christ^  ineamation.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
everlasting  salvation,  that  we  believe 
rightiy  in  the  ineamation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  right  feith  is,  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God,.God  and  man ;  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man ;  yet  not  two,  but 
one  Christ ;  one,  not  by  conversion  of  the 
Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the 
manhood  into  God;  one  altogether,  not 
by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity 
of  person.  This  is  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  except  a  man  believe  feithfliUy,  he 
cannot  be  saved. 

Besides  tiiese  creeds,  there  are  numer- 
ous Qm/tisiom  of  JFUCft,  which  have  been 
adoptea  by  different  churches,  as  stand 
ards  to  which  the  ministers  in  the  respec- 
tive communions  are  required  to  conform. 
I.  The  Greek  church  (q.  v.|  presented  the 
Coftfeuion  of  the  true  and  nncere  Fndth 
to  Mohammed  H,  in  1453 ;  but  in  1643, 
the  Orthodox  Confesdon  of  the  Catholic 
and  ApostoiHc  Grtdt  Churek,  composed  l^ 
Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  was  ap- 
proved with  great  solemnity  by  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  lone 
tim^  was  the  standard  of  the  principles  of 
the  Russian  Greek  church :  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Summary  of  Christian 
Divinity,  corapoeed  in  1765,  by  the  metro- 
politan of  Moscow  (translttted  into  E2ng- 
lish,  Edinburgh,  1914).  II.  The  church  of 
Rome  has  always  received  the  Aposties', 
the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  (breeds; 
but  a  public  authoritative  symbol  was  fintt 
fixed  Dy  the  council  of  lYent.  A  sum- 
maxy  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
canons  of  that  council  is  given  in  the 
creed  published  by  Pius  IV  (1564),  in  the 
form  of  a  bull.  It  is  introduced  by  the 
Nicene  Creed,  to  which  it  adds  twelve 
aitkdes,  containing  those  doctrines  which 
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the  elmfch  of  Rome  finftDy  adopted  after 
her  cantTOTerBies  with  refomiera.  III.  The 
Lotherans  call  their  standard  books  of 
fittth  and  diaciidme  LSbn  iS^mftoJiei  JSede- 
M  EMngdicd^  They  contain  the  three 
creeds  aboye  mentioned,  the  Augsbuig 
CanfiBBBBon  (q.  vA  the  Apolocy  for  that 
ooDftaoon  by  Melanethony  the  Articles 
of  Saiakaidm,  drawn  up  by  Luther,  die 
CatechisDia  of  Luther,  and,  in  many 
charches^  the  Form  of  CiHioord  or  Book  of 
To^au.  The  best  edition  is  by  Tittmann 
1817)u  The  Saxon  (composed 
lion),  Wtoemberff,  Suafaian, 
i  Bfuisfeldtian  ana  Gopenha- 
aen  OonfessicMis  agree  in  general  with 
me  symbolical  bocws  of  the  Lutherans^ 
but  are  of  authority  only  in  the  countries, 
fiom  which  they  are  respecdvely  called. 
IV.  Hie  ccmleasions  of  the  Galvinistic 
churches  are  numerous.  The  following 
are  the  princqiel:  1.  The  Helvetic  Confes- 
aans  are  three— that  of  Basle  (1590) ;  the 
Summaiy  and  Coniessicm  of  Faith  of  the 
Helrelic  churches  (Bade,  1536) ;  and  the 
jBmfdw  nm^  &cJ1566),  attributed 
10  Bulfiiwer.  2L  The  Tetrapolitan  Con- 
ftsBon  (StrartNUg^  1531),  wnich  derives 
ilB  name  fiom  the  four  cities  of  Stresburg, 
Coastance,  Memmingen  and  Lindau,  li^ 
the  deputies  of  which  it  was  signed,  is 
attributed  to  Bucer.  It  difiers  fiom  the 
symhoiical  books  of  the  Lutherans  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  eepecialfy 
in  its  exposition  of  the  eucharist  3.  The 
Pdatiiie  or  Heidefoeig  Confossion  was 
fiamed  at  Heidelberg  by  order  of  the 
efeciDr  palatine,  John  Casimir  (1575). 
4.  The  ConfesBion  of  the  Gallic  Churches 
wm  aecepted  at  the  firat  synod  held  bv 
the refimned at  Paris, in  1559.  Inthefof- 
kfwiiig  year,  it  watf  presented  to  Francis  II, 
and,  in  1561,  it  was  presented  by  Beza  to 
CbariBsDL  5.  The  Confession  of  the  Re- 
fomied  Churches  m  Belgium  was  drawn 
m  in  15S0,  and  approved  in  1561.  a  The 
Ganfosaioa  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scoit- 
IhmL  The  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Geneva  were 
adopted  in  Scotland  fiom  the  beciiming 
of  die  reformation  there.  In  15el,  the 
Scotch  nation  subscribed  a  GenenJ  Con- 
fi'inion,  together  vrith  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  to  defend  the  Protestant  re- 
ligioo  and  Presbyterian  government  The 
Scotch  eovenamtera  afterwards  adopted 
the  Westnunstra*  Confession,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  which  some  delegates  fit>m 
tfarir  genenl  assembly  had  aaristed.  In 
I6B8,  that  confession  was  received  as  the 
ttandaid  of  the  national  feith,  which  all 
miwkfi^MH^  and  the  offioenof  the  Scotch  uni- 


verritiea,  are  required  to  subscribe.  With 
this  are  general]  v  connected  die  catechianis 
of  their  aasembiy.  7.  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Anglican  Chureh.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  she  save 
her  assent  to  thir^-nine  articlM  agreed  up- 
on in  the  convocation  hekl  at  Ij^ndon  m 
1553.  They  were  drawn  up  in  Latin;  but, 
in  1571,  th^  were  revised  and  subsciibed 
both  in  Latm  anii  English.  They  were 
adopted  hf  the  Episcopal  chureh  in  the 
U.  States  m  1801,  with  some  alterations, 
and  the  re|ecti(m  of  the  AthanMian  Creed. 
The  first  five  contain  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anglican  church  concerning  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth,  the  rule  of  feith  is 
established ;  the  next  10  relate  to  Chris- 
tians as  individuals,  and  the  remaining  91 
relate  to  them  as  memben  of  a  religious 
society.  (See  Gwpiit  H  i^n^gma  Con- 
festumum  FUki,  Geneva,  1619  and  1654 ; 
SyOoge  Confiuumum,  Oxfoid,  1804 ;  But- 
ler^ Aceovad  of  Cwrftmom  of  fW^) 

Crxkks,  or  MuBcooExs ;  uidianB  in  the 
vrestem  part  of  Gteoizia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Alabama,  in  the  countiy  vratored 
by  the  Chatahoochee,  Tallapoosa  and  Coo- 
sa. The  number  ofvirarriorB  is  about  6OO0L 
and  of  soub  about  90,000.  They  suffered 
severehr  in  1813  and  1814,  in  the  war  vrith 
theU.States.  (See&sMnofeff).  Theyareac- 
counted  the  most  warlike  tribe  found  east 
of  the  MissisBippL  Some  of  their  towns 
contain  fivm  150  to  900  houses.  The^ 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  agn- 
culture,  and  raise  hcMses,  catue,  fowls  and 
hogs,  snd  cultivate  tobacco,  rice  and  coriL 

Creks,  or  KmsTsiTAiTX ;  Indians  in 
North  America,  residing  about  Ion.  105^ 
19^  W. ;  lat  55°  N.  They  are  of  moder- 
ate stature,  ¥rell  proportioned,  active,  have 
keen  black  eyes  and  open  countenances. 

Crefeld  ;  a  city  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
mce  of  Cleves-Berg,  with  1543  houses  and 
16^000  inhabitants,  of  whom  700  are  Men- 
nonites ;  above  19^000  are  manufoctur- 
era.  The  city  is  built  in  the  Dutch  taste. 
The  chief  manufactories  are  of  velvet  cloth 
and  ribands.  The  former  is  made  prin- 
cipally in  the  city,  the  latter  in  the  envi- 
rons. Silk  goods  of  various  kinds,  flannels, 
woollen  stockings,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
&C.,  are  also  made  here.  Crefold  likewise 
contains  tanneries,  sugar  refineries,  dis- 
tilleries, manuftctories  of  soap.  Of  late, 
it  has  exported  much  to  America. 

Cremnitz,  or  Kremnitz  ;  a  fiee  royal 
city  in  Hungary,  in  Barsch,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  bill ;  100  miles  E.  Vienna ; 
lon.li^ld'E.;  lat  48° 45^ N.; population, 
9700;  houses,  1900.    It  is  situated  amidst 
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Mty  mountains,  and  contains  one  Lutfaer- 
an,  one  Calvinist,  and  one  Catholic  church, 
and  a  Lutheran  gymnasium.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
is  the  oldest  mining  town  in  Hungaiy. 
The  situation  is  elevated,  and  the  air  is  very 
cold.  The  town  itself  is  very  small,  not 
containing  50  houses,  but  the  faubaurgg 
are  of  great  extent  The  ducats  which 
bear  the  name  of  Cremnitz  have  enjoyed, 
for  a  lonff  time,  the  reputation  of  veiy  fine 
cold.  Tney  are  to  be  known  by  the  two 
tetters  K  S.  (Kermeez  Banva,  Cremnitz 
mines),  between  which  is  the  image  of 
the  sovereign.  Much  gold  and  silver  fiom 
these  mines  is  coined  in  Vienna. 

Cremona  ;  a  city  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  capital  of  the  province 
and  district,  in  a  beautiful  situation.  It  is 
about  ^ve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  spacious  and  regular  streets,  with  sev- 
eral Muares,  but  the  houses  are  in  eenerai 
ill  built  Here  are  44  churches  and  chap- 
els, 43  convents,  and  an  obscure  universi- 
tv.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  cathe- 
anl  is  a  massy  structure,  with  a  facade  of 
beautifiil  white  and  red  marble,  ornament- 
ed, in  the  interior,  with  various  paintings 
and  pictures  in  fresco.  The  tower  of 
Cremona,  built  by  Frederic  BartiaroesiL  in 
the  12th  century,  is  a  veiy  curious  edince, 
consisting  of  two  octagonal  obelisks,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and,  in  all,  372  feet 
in  height  The  silk  mani^ctures  of  this 
place  are  considerable,  and  it  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  superior  violins.  This 
dty  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
created  a  Roman  colony  B.  C.  291.  The 
Venetians  possessed  it  a  long  time ;  and, 
under  Napoleon,  it  was,  until  1814,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Alto  Po.  Popu- 
lation, 23,000;  38  miles  S.  E.  Milan;  ion. 
10^2^  12"  E.;  lat  45°  7' 43^' N. 

Creole  (from  the  Spanish  CnoUo)  is 
the  name  which  was  originally  ^ven  to 
all  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  bom 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  descendants  of  other 
Europeans,  as  French,  Danes,  in  which 
case  we  say,  fVenchrCreoU,  DcmMk-Crt- 
oU,  Since  the  native  Spaniards  have 
been  expelled  from  the  former  Spanish 
American  colonies,  the  term  CnoU  is 
comparatively  little  used,  in  speaking 
of  those  parts  of  America,  it  bemg  sel- 
dom necessary  as  a  teim  of  distinction ; 
but,  in  ^)eaking  of  the  French,  Danish 
and  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  word  occurs  more  frequently. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  is  ofren  used  for  the 
descendants- of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  Louisiana  (many  of  the  latter  having 


settled  there  from  Spanidi  America),  In 
contradistincdon  to  Amarieans^  meaning, 
by  the  latter  term,  people  bom  in  the  other 
states,  or  their  descendants.  In  1776, 
Charles  m,  king  of  Spain,  declared  the 
Creoles  capable  of  civil,  mUitaiy,  and  ec- 
clesiastical offices,  from  which,  till  then, 
thev  had  been  excluded.  Native  Span- 
iards, however,  still  continued  to  have  the 
preference,  and  the  Creoles  were  treated 
with,  the  arrogance  which  too  often  dis- 
tinguishes the  conduct  of  the  natives  of  a 
parent  country  towards  colonists;  and  the 
consequence  was  great  exacerbation  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Creoles.  In  the 
West  Indies,  tne  Creoles  have  always  en- 
joyed equal  rights  with  native  Europeans, 
nefore  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  colonies  of  Spanish  Amenca,  there 
existed  martced  lines  of  disdncdon  between 
the  different  classes,  founded  on  difference 
of  birth.  The  CheqpeUmes  were  Europeans 
by  birth,  and  first  in  rank  and  power ; 
the  Cnolea  were  the  second ;  the  JmdaUaes 
and  MuHzoes  (descendants  of  white  and 
black,  or  white  and  Indian  parents)  form- 
ed the  third  class ;  JSTegroea  and  ifuMan^y 
the  fourth.  At  present,  they  are  all  en- 
titled to  equal  privile^  by  the  constitu- 
tions. Some  of  Bolivar's  generals  are 
dark  Mulattoes,  and  Paez  is  a  Llanero. 
The  LlaneroB  are  converted  Indians.  The 
native  Spaniards  formerly  avoided  asso- 
ciating with  the  Creoles,  and  formed  the 
first  class.  In  Venezuela,  there  existed  a 
kind  of  Creole  nobUity,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  South  America.  They  were  call- 
ed ManiiuanoSj  and  divided  themselves 
into  those  of  Sangre  Aad  (blue  blood),  de- 
scendants of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors, 
and  those  of  Sanm  Mezdada  (mixed 
blood),  Creole  families*  of  a  later  origin, 
who  had  intermairied  with  Spaniards  or 
Frenchmen.  The  Creoles,  in  general,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  were  very  lazy,  leav- 
ing the  mechanical  arts  and  husbandry 
altogether  to  the  Mulattoes,  Negroes  or 
Indians;  and,  even  now,  the  mechanics 
are  moedy  colored  or  black  persons.  The 
ladies  are  of  a  sallow  complexion,  have 
beautifbl  teeth,  lai^ge,  dark  eyes,  and  are, 
like  the  men,  very  finely  formed. — Crtole 
dtaieeU  are  those  jar^ns  which  have 
originated  firom  the  mixture  of  different 
lanffuages  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
spoken  by  the  slaves,  who  have  destroyed 
the  fine  grammatical  construction  of  tlie 
European  languages,  and  have  intermixed 
with  them  some  oricinal  African  words. 
According  to  the  European  language 
which  mevails  in  a  Creole  dialect,  it  is 
called  iVeno^Ofo/e,  Danuk-CnoU.  &c. 
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In  St  Thomas,  for  instuice,  the  latter  is 
6p(dK«i;  in  Hayti,  French-Creole.  Among 
the  numerous  corruptions  of  European 
wor&  and  constructions,  we  find,  very 
goieralfy,  in  the  Creole  dialects,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  grammar  common  amonff 
children ;  for  instance,  mt  is  used  instead 
of  X  Often  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  possessive  pronoun  and  the 
peiBonal ;  e.  g.,  me  house  for  my  hou9tf  or 
mmoigra  for  nurmarier*  The  infinitive 
is  loed  for  the  finite  tenses,  as  irtoi  domier 
for  jt  dmme.  It  is  well  known  that  Ho- 
mer has  several  deviations  firom  grammar 
which  are  now  peculiar  to  children ;  and 
the  Creole  dialects  have  several  peculiari- 
ties in  common  with  those  used  by  Ho- 
mer. The  mixture  of  words  from  difier- 
ent  languages  is  often  considerable  in  these 
directs ;  but  most  of  them  can  be  under- 
stood, without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
by  a  man  acquainted  with  English,  Da- 
nisb,  French  and  Spanish.  We  will  give 
an  example  of  the  Papimeuto  language — 
a  Creole  dialect  spoken  in  St  Thomas — 
fimn  a  work  extracted  from  tlie  four  Gos- 
pels, entitled  Da  Tori  va  wi  Massra  m 
iidpiman  Jesus  Christusj  so  kki  wiJkuH 
data  na  tmu  dem  fo  Evan^elisU:  Mat- 
ihtusj  Marcos^  Lacas  en  JoMomeSy  1816 
(The  Story  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  find  it  in  the  four  Evange- 
lists, &C.)  A  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Goq)el  of  Sl  John,  from  the  4th  to 
the  8th  verse,  is  given  in  this  work,  as  foX- 
k>ws : — lAbi  hen  de  na  imd  va  hemf  Kaba 
da  Wn  hen  de  Keaukra  va  somma.  Kaba 
daKamderadekrininadvafigrUymadungru 
no  ben  tdd  da  Knmdera.  Gado  hen  sennt 
wrm  somma,  dem  kaU  Johannes,  dissi  hen 
Komm  va  takki  vo  da  Kandera,  va  dem 

',  Eomm  hribi  na  da  Kandera,  Hem 
no  da  Kandera,  ma  a  hen  Komm  va 

na  somma  vo  da  Kandera.  This 
specimen^will  sive  an  idea  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  words,  and  of  the,clumsy  peri- 
phrases used  to  express  ideas,  e.  g.,  Wn 
ben  de  nawmvahem;  of  thepover^,e.g., 
ben  for  heenjhasheenjhas,was,Bndhad,&>c, 
There  are,  however,  in  all  languages, 
heavy  periphrases,  our  familiarity  with 
which  prevents  us  fiom  being  sensible  of 
them ;  e.  g^  je  venaU  de  chez  moi,  or  he  is 
dwui  to  set  Old  on  a  journey ;  .which,  if  we 
had  one  word  for  undertaking  a  journey, 
and  a  tense  for  expressing  the  intention, 
might  be  exprased  in  one  word.  That  a 
eareful  investigation  of  the  Creole  dialects 
vrould  lead  to  several  interesting  discover- 
ies re^>ecting  die  origin  of  some  gram- 
Diaticar  formations  and  modes-  of  expres- 
sion, is  haidly  to  be  doubted.    When  the 
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allied  armies  invaded  France,  and  the 
Russian  and  German  soldiers  were  oflen 
under  the  necessity  of  communicating 
with  each  odier,  and  with  the  French,  a 
kind  of  iareon  came  into  use  among  them, 
in  which  the  writer  observed  that  m» — ^the 
Low  German  for  me,  and  pretty  neariy 
resembling  the  French  moi — was  used  by 
all  penies  to  express  the  fiist  person  sin- 
gular. The  innnjtive  was  also  used  in- 
stead of  the  finite  modes,  expressing  only 
the  gross  idea  of  action  without  nx^ifica- 
tion.  Fle^  from  the  German  Fleisck 
(meat),  dohri,  fiom  the  Russian,  for  good, 
were  also  employed  by  all  paities,  as  was 
also  the  word  eemut,  to  signi^  hrokendoum, 
spotted,  &c.  This  last  wora  is  sdll  in  use 
among  the  lower  classes  of  North  Germa- 
ny. MiJUsk  caput  meant,  in  this  military 
dialect,  fw  meat  is  spoiled.  Several  of  the 
modem  European  languages  must  have 
originated  in  this  way,  after  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  trib^  into  the  Roman 
enipire. 

CR£scEin)o,  or  Cres.  (RaL)  By  the 
term  crescendo,  the  Italians  sigmfy  that  the 
notes  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is 
phiced  are  to  l^  gradually  swelled.  This 
operation  is  not  of  modem  inventiop. 
The  ancient  Romans,  as  we  leam  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  were  aware  of  its  beau- 
ty, and  practised  it  continually. — Crescendo 
is  also  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument, 
invented  in  1778,  by  the  counsellor  Bauer, 
in  Berlin,  which  is  played  like  a  piano,  and, 
like  this,  is  furnished  with  wire  strings. 

Crescent  (crescens,  Lat) ;  an  emblem, 
representing  the  moon  in  her  state  of 
increase.  This  emblem  of  the  Ottomans 
is  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  Egyptians 
had  their  Isis,  the  Greeks  their  Diana,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  crescent, 
which  announced  the  returning  light  of 
the  moon,  soon  became  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  such  people.  Thus  Isis,  Diana, 
and  the  bull  Apis,  are  decorated  with  this 
emblem ;  which  is  also  found  on  medals' 
of  Alexander,  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments of  art.  The  citizens  of  Athens  of 
illustrious  birth  wore  crescents  of  ivoiy 
and  silver  upon  their  buskins;  and  the 
same  mark  of  distinction  was  granted  to 
the  patricians  and  senators  of  Rome. 
They  were  called  lumdati  calceL  The  cres- 
cent was  often  used  by  females  as  an  orna- 
ment for  the  head ;  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  a  bust  of  Marciana,  in  the 
Villa  Pamfiii.  On  many  medals  of  queens, 
the  bust  is  supported  by  a  crescent,  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  they  bore  to  their 
husbands,  who,  as  kings,  were  as  the  sun, 
while  they  were  as  the  moon.    It  is  also 
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an  emblem  of  the  eternity  of  an  empiiei 
The  god  Lunus  bears  it  upon  bis  shoul- 
der ;  and  the  daiani  of  the  Lucretian  fam- 
ily have  it  accompanied  by  the  Seven  Siarg 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  also 
fomid  on  medals  of  many  cities,  particu- 
larly of  Byzantium,  from  whence  it  is  suqp- 
poeed  to  have  been  borrowed*  by  the  Otto- 
mans. Since  their  establishment  in  Eu- 
rope, it  has  been  the  universal  emblem  of 
their  empire.  It  decorates  their  minarets, 
their  turoans,  their  ensigns,  their  insignia ; 
eveiy  thing  appertaining  to  the  Mussul- 
mans is  characterized  by  this  sign,  and 
their  states  are  designated  as  the  Empire  of 
the  Crescent  During  the  crusades,  par- 
ticularly, the  crescent  was  the  distinguish- 
ing symbol  of  the  Mussulmans,  as  the  cross 
was  of  the  Christians. 

Crescsnzi,  Pietro,  or  Petrus  de,  the 
restorer  of  the  scientific  study  of  agricul- 
ture in  Europe,  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1290, 
was  an  attorney  arid  maffistnte,  till  he 
was  obliged,  by  civil  troubtes,  to  leave  his 
native  country.  He  travelled  through 
Italy,  and  collected  useful  observations.  It 
was  not  till  after  90  years  of  absence,  when 
order  was  at  length  restored  to  his  native 
city,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  70,  he  was  made  senator. 
He  now  carried  into  execution  his  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  on  an  estate  near  Bo- 
losna,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  life.  See  hie 
essay  on  agriculture  (Rvralium  Cbmino- 
dorum,  12  books\,  which  he  composed  at 
the  desire  of  Charies  II.  He  submitted 
his  work  to  the  ezaminadon  of  learned 
men  in  Bologna,  by  whom  it  was  correct- 
ed and  improved.  It  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  bis  time,  of  which  it  is  far  in 
advance.  Apoetolo  Zeno  has  proved  that 
these  12  books,  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  followed 
Columella,  were  written  originally  in  Lat- 
in. There  exists  an  Italian  translation 
'  (H  lAbro  ddla  JjgrjcuUura  di  P,  Cremxn- 
^,  Florence,  lw7  et  seq.),  which  is  es- 
teemed very  highly,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  language,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  Crescenzi  wrote  in  his 
native  tongue.  He  understood  the  an- 
cients, and  made  use  of  them.  His  prin- 
ciples are  simple,  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, and  free  from  many  prejudices, 
which  continued  to  prevail  in  £lurope  for 
centuries  after.  His  work  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  it  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  was  translated  into  several  Eu- 
ropean languages,  particulariv  for  Charles 
V  of  France,  in  a  splendid  manuscript 
(1373),  which  is  still  extant;  and  no  soon- 


er was  the  ait  of  printing  invented,  dian 
copies  of  this  work  were  greatly  multipli- 
ed. .  The  oldest  known  edition,  which  is 
now  very  rare,  appeared  at  Aussburg,  in 
1471,  in  folio.  The  earliest  Itauan  trans- 
lation, the  author  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  .Lorenzo  Benvenuti,  of  St  Geminiano, 
and  which  is  accounted  among  the  mod- 
els of  language,  is  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Oa«3ict  BaHaad  (Milan,  1805). 
A  more  exact,  but  a  less  esteemed  trans- 
lation, was  made  by  Sansovino.  We  are 
indebted  for  much  information  concerning 
Crescenzi  and  his  work  to  professor  Filip- 
po  Re,  at  Boloma. 

CiLEScENZi,  D.  Juan  Baptists,  marquis 
de  la  Tone,  bom  at  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  l6th  century,  studied  the  art 
of  painting  under  Pomerancias.  Some 
of  nis  eany  compositions  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pope,  Paul  V,  who  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  decoration  of  the  Pauline 
chapel.  Cardinal  Zapata  took  him  to 
Spain  in  1617,  where  he  obtained  the 
&vor  of  Philip  III.  Some  flower-]Mece8 
occasioned  his  receiving  the  commission 
to  build  the  sepulchral  monument  in  the 
Escurial,  the  splendor  and  finished  ele- 
gance of  which  place  it  among  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Europe.  (See 
Santo's  HiHorv  of  the  Eacurial,  with  cop- 
perplates.) Tne  bronze  fifures  were  exe- 
cuted by  Roman  artists,  rhilip  IV  made 
him  a  ^[randee  of  Castile,  with  the  title  of 
fnarqma  de  la  Tbrre,  and  conferred  upon 
ham  other  marks  of  distinction.  His  house, 
which  contained  rich  treasures  in  every 
branch  of  art,  was  ever  open  to  artists. 
He  died  in  1660. 

Crescimbeni,  Giovanni  Maria,  a  scholar 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Macerata,  in  the 
Mark  of  Ancona,  Oct  9,  166a  When 
but  a  child,  he  -displayed  an  inclination  for 
poetry.  Ariosto's  verses,  in  particular, 
were  impressed  on  his  metnoiy  by  an  edi- 
tion of  Oriando  Furioeo,  with  copper- 
plates, in  which  he  used  to  search  for  and 
peruse  the  passages  to  which  the  engrav- 
mgs  referred.  In  the  Jesuits'  college,  at 
Macerata,  he  wrote,  at  19,  a  tragedy — Dtt- 
rius.  At  15,  he  was  a  member  of  an  acad- 
emy, and,  at  16^  doctor  of  laws.  His 
father  sent  him,  m  1681,  to  Rome,  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  knowledge  of  law ;  but 
he  applied  himself  with  sdlT  Tnore  zeal,  to 
poetry.  Some  canzoni  of  Filicaja,  in  1^, 
gave  him  correct  views  of  the  character 
of  the  poetry  then  in  vogue.  Dissatisfied 
with  all  that  he  had  fomeriy  attempted, 
he  felt  himself  at  once  constrained  to  imi- 
tate only  the  ancient  models,  and  to  rec- 
ommend theur  simple  and  natural  manner 
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to  Jam  oontempomries.  Gresciinbeiii  be- 
loii|^  to  all  the  three  academies  in  Rome, 
which  rivalled  each  other  in  wretched 
vciwa.  Out  of  these,  he  selected  cer- 
tain manbefs,  whose  views  haimonized 
with  his  own,  and  formed  a  new  acad-'' 
emy,  which  was  sportively  called  the 
AnaAiy  in  allusion  to  the  rural  taste  of 
the  Ibunder.  (See  nArcadiani.)  He  was 
the  first  eustode  of  this  academy,  under 
the  name  of  A^fesibeo  Corio,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  for  several  succes- 
sive Olympiads,  Crescimbeni,  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  plan,  was  not  tlie 
least  active  among  his  fellow  poets.  In 
1696  appeared  his  btoria  tkUa  wdgar  Poe- 
no— a  work  of  vast  industry,  but  destitute 
of  method  and  criticism.  He  next  pub- 
Ikhed  his  ThOtaio  ddla  BdJUxxa  deUa  vol- 
gar  Potgia  (Rome,  1700,  4to.),  which 
pasaedy  in  a  short  time,  through  three 
editions,  and,  like  the  earlier  work,  was 
first  mMle  capable  of  being  understood 
and  enjoyed  by  the  CoamSnUnj  intomo 
tBa  SUiria  tkua  volgar  Poena  (Rome, 
170Q;  5  volumes,  4ta).  The  favor  of 
CleoBsnt  XI  placed  him  in  an  easy  situa- 
tion. In  die  tranquillity  of  his  canoni- 
cate,  disturbed  only  by  the  disputes  of  the 
Arcadians,  the  number  of  his  works  rap- 
idly increased  He  made  a  translation  of 
Nostradamus^s  lives  of  the  Provencal 
Poeta,  with  additions,  enlarged  his  own 
Coumientaries  with  four  wuable  vol- 
umes, and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Arcadia, 
and  Lives  of  the  Arcadian  Poets.  About 
this  time,  ako,  aroeared  the  two  first  vol- 
umes of  verses  (Jtenel  of  his  Arcadia, 
which  WCTe  well  received.  Clement  V 
and  Benedict  XIII  rewarded  his  labora 
with  ecclesiastical  honors;  and  John  V 
of  Portucal  presented  the  Arcadia  with 
soooe  fundsL  The  society  erected  a  thea- 
tre, still  existing,  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
their  first  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
SqpL  9,  1726,  m  hcmor  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  The- poems  which  Crescim- 
bnai  read  on  that  occasion  were  received 
with  lively  approbation.  Meanwhile  his 
coastiliition  was  yielding  to  a  disorder  of 
the  breasL  Afier  being  admitted,  at  his 
rDquest,  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
whose  gaffo  he  wished  to  die,  he  expired, 
Match  8,  1728.  During  his  hfetime,  he 
had  caused  his  monument  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  with  the  inscription— I.  M.  C.  P. 
ARC.  C.  {Joannes  Marias  OtMcwi&emtit, 
Poifaram  Arcadum  Cudos\  and  bearing 
the  Arcadian  pq>e.  He  was  of  a  gentle 
dispoaiticm,  benevolent,  afifable  and  mod- 
erate.   Amosig  his  numerous  works,  oc- 


casional compositions  and  euk>gies,  those 
abeady  mentioned  are  all  that  deserve  a 
high  rank  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
A  biography  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his 
History  of  Arcadia  (Rome,  1713,  12mo.), 
by  the  canon  Mancurti  of  Imola. 

Casspf,  Giuseppe  Maria,  sumamed  U 
Spagtwolo,  a  pamter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  bom  at  Bolosna,  in  1^5,  studied 
the  masterpieces  in  the  monasteiy  of  iSoii 
ARchade  m  Boscoj  and  particularly  imi- 
tated the  Caracci,  whose  works  he  also 
copied.  He  received  instruction  fiom 
Canuti,  then  fiiom  Cignani,  afterwards 
studied  in  Venice  and  Parma,  and  finally 
came  out  with  his  own  productions  in  his 
native  city.  His  first  work  was  the  Com- 
bat of  Hercules  with  Antsus.  From  this 
time  he  had  continual  empk^ment  He 
painted,  for  cardinal  Ottoboni,  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  now  in  the  Dresden  galleiy ; 
several  pieces  for  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
for  the  elector  or  the  Palatinate,  for  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  for  cardinal 
Lambertini,  his  patron,  who  afterwards, 
when  pope  Benedict  XIV,  conferred  on 
him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Crespi, 
however,  has  been  fi:equendy  censured  tor 
the  singular  ideas  which  1^  often  intro- 
duce into  lus  paintings ;  e.  g.  he  repre- 
sents Chiron  giving  his  pupil  Achilles  a 
kick  for  some  fault  that  he  had  committed. 
Moreover  he  painted  every  thing  apryao, 
with  strong,  bold  strokes,  ui  the  marmer 
of  Caravaggio,  tod  has  become  a  man- 
nerist fit>m  a  desire  to  be  constantiy  new. 
He  had  many  acholars,  among  whom  were 
his  two  sons,Ahtonio  and  Luigi  Crespi. 
The  latter  distinguished  himsebf  by  his 
writings  on  painting.  Crespi  died  in  1747. 

CaEssT.    (See  Vreof.) 

Cr£9t  (fix>m  the  Latin  crisia)  ]a  used 
to  signify  the  rising  on  the  defensive 
armor  of  the  head,  also  the  ornament 
fii^equendy  afiixed  to  the  helmet,  such 
as  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers,  a  bunch 
of  horse-hair,  &«.  Warriors  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their 
persons;  and  the  helmet,  from  its  conspicu- 
ousnesB,  is  veir  naturally  chosen  as  the 
place  of  one  of  the  principal  ornaments. 
We  learn  from  Homer  (IL  iii,  336)  that  the 
crests  of  the  earlier  Greeks  were  of  horse- 
hair; afterwards  plumes,  especially  red 
ones,  were  adopted.  (Viro.  .12ii.  ix,  50, 
271, 808.)  To  gain  an  enemy's  crest  was 
accounted  an  honorable  achieveoient,  as 
it  was  reckoned  among  ihespolia.  The 
Greeks  called  the  crest  4^d\oi  and  U^-, 
but  some  are  of  opinion  that  these  wonrds 
mean  difterent  things,  (^\os  signifying  the 
raised  part  of  the  helmet  (conus),  and 
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Mi^s,  the  real  crest.  The  crests  of  com- 
mandera  (a/i^t^Xoi),  of  coune,  were  gen- 
erally larger  than  those  of  common  sol- 
diers. The  iEginetan  statues  (see  JEgt- 
ndan  SMe)  have  crests  of  horse-hair,  in 
the  middle  a^es,  when  rank  and  honors 
became  hereditary,  and  particular  heraldic 
devices  were  appropriatcki  to  particular 
fillies,  the  crest  became  a  distinguishing 
hereditiuy  mark  of  honor.  It  denotes,  in 
heraldry,  a  figure  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
coronet,  Or  cap  of  maintenance,  above  both 
hehnet  and  shield  ;  as,  ibr  instance,  the 
crest  of  a  bishop  is  the  mitre.  The  crest 
is  conndered  a  greater  criterion  of  nobility 
than  the  armor  generally.  It  is  commonly 
a  piece  of  the  arms,  as  that  of  Castile  is 
a  castle.  Crests,  therefore,  form  an  im- 
portant subject  in  the  unimportant  science 
of  heraldry. 

Crete.   (See  Candia.) 

Creticus.  (See  RbfUamua,) 

Cretinism  makes  a  very  close  ap- 
proach to  rickets  in  its  general  symptoms. 
It  diflers  principally  in  its  tendency  to 
that  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
giand,  which,  in  France,  is  denominated 
gottrtj  and  in  the  mental  imbecility' which 
accompanies  it  from  the  first.  The  en- 
largement of  the  gland  does  not  always, 
however,  accompany  the  other  sjrmptoms, 
though  it  does  generally.  Cretmism  was 
first  distincdy  noticed  and  described  by 
Plater,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, as  occurring  among  the  peasants  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  the  Valais.  It  was  afterwards 
found,  in  a  still  severer  degree,  in  other 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Alps  gen- 
erally. It  has  since  been  detected  m  vari- 
ous other  regions,  where  the  country  ex- 
hibits similar  features,  as  among  a  miser- 
able race  called  Ct^oU,  inhaUting  the  hol- 
lows of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  district  and 
histoiy  have  l>een  described  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond ;  and  in  Chinese  Tartaiy,  where  it 
is  represented  as  existing  by  sir  George 
Staunton.  On  the  first  discovery  of  cre- 
tinism, it  was  ascribed  by  some  to  the  use 
of  snow-water,  and  by  others  to  the  use 
of  water  impregnated  with  calcareous 
earth,  both  which  opinions  are  without 
foundation.  The  first  is  sufiiciently  dis- 
proved by  the  &ct  that  persons  bom  in 
places  contiguous  to  the  naciers,  and  who 
drink  no  other  water  than  what  flows 
from  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow,  are 
not  subject  to  this  disorder;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  disorder  is  observed  in 
places  where  kiow  is  unknown.  The 
second  is  contradicted  l^  the  fact,  that  the 
common  water  of  Switzeriand,  instead 
of  being    impregnated   with  calcareous 


matter,  excels  that  of  most  other  ooun- 
tries  in  Europe  in  purity  and  flavor.  The 
water  usua^  drank  at  La  Batia  and 
Martigny  is  from  the  river  Dranse,  which 
flows  fiiom  the  glacier  of  St  Bernard,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhone.  It  is  remarkably 
free  fit>m  earthy  matter,  and  vrell  tasted. 
At  Berne,  the  water  is  extremely  pure; 
yet,  as  Haller  remarics,  swellings  of  the 
throat  are  not  unconunon  in  both  sexee^ 
though  cretinism  is  rare.  As  comfortable 
imd  congenial  warmth  forms  one  of  the 
best  auxiliaries  in  attempting  the  cure  of 
both  cretinism  and  rickets,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  chill  of  snow-water 
must  conaderably  add  to  the  general  de- 
bility of  the  system  when  laboring  under 
either  of  these  diseases,  though  there 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  either.  It  is  not  diflli- 
cult  to  explain  why  water  imjH-egnated 
with  calcareous  earth  should  have  been 
regarded  as  the  cause ;  for  in  cretinism,  as 
in  rickets,  the  calcareous  earth,  designed 
by  nature  for  the  formation  of  the  bones,  is 
oflen  separated,  and  floats  loose  in  various 
fluids  or  the  body,  for  want  of  a  sufficien- 
vv  of  phosphoric  acid  to  convert  it  into  a 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  give  it  soliditv. 
And  as  it  is,  in  consequence,  pretty  freely 
discharsed  in  the  urine,  this  seems  to  have 
given  nse  to  the  opinion  that  such  calca- 
reous earth  was  introduced  into  the  otb- 
tem  with  the  common  water  of  the  lakes 
or  rivers,  and  thus  produced  the  morbid 
symptoms.  M.  de  saussure  has  asagned 
the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  The  val- 
levs  of  the  Alps,  he  tells  us,  are  surround- 
ed by  very  ni(^  mountains,  sheltered 
from  currents  of  fi:esh  air,  and  exposed 
to  the  direct,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  re- 
flected rays  of  the  sun.  They  are  marehy, 
and  hence  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  clos^ 
and  oppressive ;  and  when  to  these  causes 
we  aod  the  meager,  innutritious  food  of 
the  poor  of  these  districts,  their  indolence 
and  uncleanliness,  with  a  predispodtion 
to  the  disease,  from  a  hereditary  taint  of 
many  generations,  we  can  sufilciently  ac- 
count for  the  prevalence  of  cretinism  in 
such  places,  and  for  the  humiliating  char- 
acter which  it  assumes.  The  general 
svmptoms  of  cretinism  are  the  same  as 
those  of  rickets;  but  the  disease  shows 
itself  earlier,  oflen  at  birth,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  before  this  period,  apparently  oom- 
mencinewith  the  procreation  of  thefceius, 
and  aflSrding  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
ancestral  contamination.  The  child,  if  not 
deformed  and  diseased  at  birth,  soon  be- 
comes so ;  the  body  is  stmted  in  its  growth^ 
and  the  organs  in  their  developement. 
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Cakosa  ;  the  name  of  se^enil  celebrat- 
ed femBleB  of  antiqiiitj.  1.  Daughter  of 
ErectheuB,  who,  before  she  was  married 
to  Xutfaus,  gave  faixth  to  loo,  the  firuit  of 
an  amour  with  ApoUo.  To  her  second 
husband  she  bore  Achieus.  2.  Thedaugh- 
tar  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  wife  to  i£ne- 
as,  and  mother  of  Ascanius.  In  the  tu- 
mult of  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  when 
JSneas  fled  with  the  imaaes  of  his  gods, 
wkh  hJB  father  and  aon,  he  lost  her,  and, 
after  he  had  sought  her  a  long  time  in  vain, 
her  qwit  appeared  to  him,  saying  that  the 
mother  of  the  gods  had  taken  her  to  her- 
self because  she  was  not  willing  that  ehe 
dwuld  leave  Phiygia. 

•CasuTSy  Gustavus  Philip,  count  of;  a 
Swedish  poet  and  statesman,  was  bom 
in  Finlana  in  1726.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  learned  and  elegant  circle,  which 
suRounded  the  queen  of  Sweden,  Louisa 
Uhica,  sister  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  and 
his  Ms  Qg  CfmMUOf  an  erode  poem  in 
five  cantos,  Dublisbed  at  Stockholm  (1761), 
joew  out  or  the  meetings  of  this  society. 
This  poem  and  his  Letter  to  Daphne  are 
ooQsidbBied  as  masterpieces  in  Swedish 
poetry.  He  was  appM>inted  minister  to 
Maihid,  and,  at  a  kter  period,  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  twenpr  yeare,  and  be- 
came paitieulariy  acquainted  with  Mar- 
montel  and  Gretcy.  April  3,  1783,  he 
signed,  with  doctor  Franklin,  a  tieaty  of 
amity  betwe^i  the  United  States  and 
Sweden.  He  was  afterwaids  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  roreign  af- 
ftiia  in  Stackholm,  but  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  climate  of  his  country,  and  died  in 
1785^  His  works  and  those  of  his  fiiend 
Gyllttiborg  are  published  together,  under 
the  tide  Pttterkds  ArbeUn  of  CmiBtz  «g 
GyBetiioi^,  Stockholm,  1795.  At  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Seoaphim  order,  April  96, 
1786,  king  Gustavus  himself  read  the 
eukigy  of  Greutz. 

CaauxER,  Geone  Frederic  (in  his  late 
pubficatioBs  called  ampky  Frederic),  pro- 
fessor at  the  univoni^  of  Heid^berg, 
a  philologiBt  and  antimiarian,  bom  at 
Mtfbuig,  m  Hesse,  March  10,  1771,  was 
devoted,  from  his  earhest  youth,  to  the  an- 
dent  daasics.  He  studied  at  the  Uiiivei^ 
aties  of  Marburg  and  Jena,  and  afler- 
wuds  lived  in  and  near  Gieasen,  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  Greek  historians,  and 
at  the-aame  time  with  teaching.  About 
this  lime,  he_published  his  icst  literaiy 
productien,  Herodoku  mui  TA^ydidw  ; 
remuh  emsr  n&henn  ff&rdigtmg  ^urer 
Huhrudim  Onmda&he  (Essay  towaxd 
detenDaiDiQg  the  Hiatoriaai  Prindgplss  of 
Heradotuawd  Thuoydides),  Leipsic,  1796 


mad  1809,  which  wtas  raomved  with  n»- 
probatkm,  as  was  also  his  subsequent  pub- 
lication, Jk  XmoplwaU  HUtanco  (1799). 
In  1808,  he  was  made  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  univenity  at  Martmrg,  and, 
in  1804,  professor  of  philok>^  and  an- 
cient history,  at  Heklelbeig.  Uis  Diomf- 
0U9  awe  Commadationu  AeademiMt  de 
Bervm  BaeMcarvm  OnginihuM  (Heidel- 
beig,  1806)  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
specimen  of  his  views  on  the  connexion 
of  the  mvthological  traditicHis  of  the  an- 
cient worid.  According  to  Oreuzer,  there 
existed,  in  the  most  ancient  times  of 
Greece,  a  body  of  Grecian  poetiy  bcnow- 
ed  trom  the  East  Homer,  and  m?ie 
particulariy  Heaiod,  instead  of  beimr  the 
authors  of  the  rehgion,  or  even  of  the 
mythology,  of  their  country,  merely  intro- 
duce us  to  a  previously  existing  world  of 
poetry,  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
meet  ancient  Greek  poetiy  contained 
the  symbolical  and  even  the  Magian  imd 
all^rical  ideas ;  and  though  this  poetiy, 
which  was  introduced  fi^ra  the  East, 
changed  its  forms  at  different  times,  it 
was  never  substantially  lost  amon^^  the 
Greeka  It  was  preserved  in  the  hierar- 
chical  institutions  and  mysteries,  and  was 
in  later  times  an  object  for  the  investifiar 
tion  of  historians  imd  philosophtts ;  but 
the  traces  which  remam  are  only  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  detramine  and  de- 
scribe its  most  essential  features.  Accord- 
ing to  Oreuzer,  this  ancient  wisdom  was 
received  first  fiom  the  Pelas^  who  «weze, 
if  not  altogether  a  luhng  tnbe  of  priests, 
yet  a  tribe  with  ruling  priests.  But  ex- 
elusive  hierarehical  institutions  could  net 
prosper  upon  the  soil  of  Greece.  The 
Pelasgi  w^ce  expdled  by  the  Heilenes. 
After  the  ancient  races  had  become  ex- 
tinct, the  Hellenic  spirit  departed  more 
and  more  fi-om  the  spirit  of  the  East. 
Families  of  priests  had  united  into  castas, 
and  what  remained  of  the  okl  and  relig- 
ious poetry  was  confined  to  the  mysteries. 
In  Homer  and  Heaiod  there  are  evident 
tzaces  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  elder 
notions  and  traditions ;  yet  thcae  are  also 
evidences  that  they  were  not  ign<»ant  of 
the  ancient  theology.  The  firat  genn  of 
the  more  profound  theological  doctrines 
can  thererore  be  found  only  in  a  revela- 
tion from  above,  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  rehgious  b^ief  of  different  »v>tii?nB; 
and  we  must  conclude  that  similar  sym- 
bols and  aUegoriea  are  founded  upcm  sim- 
ilar primitive  viewa  Oreuzer  developed 
these  pr3nci[des  in  his  SumkoHk  wnd  Jm- 
thohgie  der  atten  Vmer,  buonden  da- 
Griedmi  (Leipeic  and  Daimatadt,  18ia— 
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1821. 5  volumes;  with  an  atlas).  He  has 
met  with  much  opposition.  G.  Heimann, 
in  his  BrUfe  Mer  Homer  und  Heaiod,  vor- 
z&eikh  iiber  die  Theogame  (Heidelbei^, 
1818),  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Creu- 
zer,  Uber  das  Wuen  und  die  Behandlung 
der  MfOiologie  (Leipsic,  1819),  opposed 
him  with  much  perepicuity  and  force  of 
aigument  I.  H.  Voss  declared  open  war 
against  Creuzer,  in  the  lAUeratuneUung 
of  Jena,  and  published  his  •MuymftotS 
(Stuttgait,  18m  which  was  followed  by 
rin>lies  fix>m  Wolfg.  Menzel  and  others 
The  study  of  the  theories  of  Creuzer, 
which  are  elaborated  in  his  ^fmbdik  with 
the  most  extensive  learning,  has  been 
facilitated  by  a  peispicuous  abstract,  Aus- 
zug  der  SifmMA  und  Mythologie  (Leipsic 
and  Dannstadt,  1822, 1  volume).  In  1809, 
Creuzer  accepted  the  professoinhip  of 
philolor^in  Leyden ;  bu^  before  entering 
on  the  office,  he  felt  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  Dutch  climate  upon  his  health, 
and  returned  in  October  of  the  same  year 
to  Heidelbeig.  He  has  since  published 
an  edition  m  PloHnus  de  PuldarUudine, 
acced.  Prodi  Disp,  de  Pvdchritudine  d  Urdr 
taU,  Mcqfhari  Ncdhanadie  AntUheiicus 
(Heiddbeig,  1814).  Guigniaut  has  pardv 
translated,  pardy  reconiposed,  Creuzer^ 
S^fmboUk  in  his  work  Bdigiona  de  VJht- 
hquiU  considh^  principaUmerd  dans  leur 
lirmes  StfmboUquea  et  J^fythohgijues  (Pa- 
ris, 1824).  The  academy  of  inscriptions, 
at  Paris,  chose  Creuzer  a  foreign  member 
in  1825. 

Crevenna,  Pietro  Antonio  (commonly 
called  BoUmkoro  Creoenna\  a  bibliogra- 
pher, bom  in  Uxe  middle  of  the  18th  centuty, 
at  Milan,  received  from  his  &ther-in-law 
Bolongaro  (whose  name  he  took)  a  laige 
fortune,  and  lived  mostly  in  Holland. 
Love  for  the  sciences,  in  particular  for 
Hterary  history,  induced  him  to  devote  his 
hours  of  leisure,  from  an  extensive  com- 
mercial businesB,  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
to  collect  a  choice  library.  The  learned 
catalogues  of  his  books,  prepared  by  him- 
self and  others,  have  given  to  the  works 
which  belonged  to  him  great  value  in 
the  eyes  of  amateurs,  and  the  catalogues 
themselves  have  bibliographical  authority. 
His  Caiahgve  RaisotaU  de  la  Collection 
des  Lkrres  de  M,  Cr^vetma  (Amsterdam, 

1776. 6  vols.,  4to.)  contains  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  hcunalndaj  with  colla- 
tions of  rare  books,  and  lettere  of  many 
learned  men  of  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, printed  there  for  the  first  time.  To 
understand  the  importance  of  the  Creven- 
nian  library,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
with  this  catalogue  another,  the  Catalogue 


des  Limres  de  la  BUd.  de  M,  Crioenaa 
(Amsterdam,  1789,  6  vols.).  In  1790,  he 
sold  the  greatest  part  of  his  library  by 
public  auction.  What  he  retained  may  be 
Imown  by  the  CataU^ue  de  la  Bibl.  defiu 
Jl£  Gr^oeniia(  Amsterdam,  1793).  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  left  Holland,  and 
died  in  Rome,  Oct  8, 1792. 

Cribbaoe;  a  game  at  cards,  wherein 
no  cards  are  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  set 
to  make  61 ;  and,  as  it  is  an  advantage  to 
deal,  by  reason  of  the  crib,  it  is  proper  to 
lift  for  it,  and  he  that  has  the  least  card 
deals. 

Crichton,  James,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, in  1551,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  1560,  of  a  noble  fiunily.  On 
account  of  his  remaricable  endowments, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  the  MmirMe,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St  Andrew, 
and,  before  his  20th  year,  had  run  through 
the  whole  chcle  of  the  sciences,  could 
speak  and  write  to  perfection  10  different 
languages,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  riding,  dancing,  singings 
and  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments. 
Thus  accomplished,  he  set  out  on  his 
travels,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris, 
where  he  offered  to  dispute  in  any  art  or 
science,  and  to  answer  whatever  should 
be  proposed  to  him  in  any  of  these  12  lan- 
ffuages— Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  Flemish  and  Sclavonic;  and  this 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  at  the  option  of 
his  antagonist  On  the  day  fixed,  he  ia 
said  to  have  maintained  the  contest  fit>m 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  saluted  him  as  the  <*  admirable 
Crichton."  Before  and  afler  the  dispute, 
he  was  engaged  in  tiltinf,  vaulting,  &c^ 
or  in  balls,  concerts,  and  oth^  eunilar 
amusements.  This  account  is  probably  d^ 
rived  from  the  following  letter,  which  has 
generally  been  applied  to  Crichton.  *^  Ther^ 
came  to  the*  college  of  Navarre  a  young 
man  of  20  yean  of  age^  who  was  perfectly 
well  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  as  the 
most  learned  masters  of  the  university 
acknowledged.  In  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  none  could  excel  him.  In  paint- 
ing and  drawing  in  colors,  none  could 
equal  him.  In  all  military  feats,  he  was 
moat  expert,  and  could  play  with  the 
sword  so  dexterously,  with  both  his  hands^ 
that  no  man  could  fight  him.  When  he 
saw  his  enemy,  he  would  throw  himself 
upon  him  at  one  jump  of  20  or  24  fbet 
distance.  He  was  a  master  of  arts,  and 
disputed  with  us,  in  the  schods  of  die 
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Gottege,  in  mediciiie,  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  dieology  ;  and,  although  we 
were  above  50  in  number,  beaideB  above 
3000  that  were  present,  so  pointedly  and 
karnedly  he  answered  to  all  the  questions 
proposed,  that  none  but  eye-witnesses  can 
believe.  He  spake  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  other  languages^  most  politely.  He 
ivas  a  most  exceHeiat  horseman ;  and,  tru- 
ly, if  a  man  should  live  a  hundred  yean 
without  eatinj^,  drinking  or  sleeping,  he 
could  not  attam  to  this  man's  knowledge, 
which  acmck  us  with  a  panic ;  for  he 
knew  more  than  human  nature  can  weU 
bear.  He  overcame  four  of  the  docton 
of  the  church,  for,  in  learning,  none  could 
contest  with  him,  and  he  was  thou^t  to 
be  Anttchriat"  Whoever  this  astmushing 
youth  maj  have  been,  it  could  not,  str^s 
doctor  Kippia,  have  been  Orichton;  for 
Pasquier,  m>m  whose  Ruhatiku  de  la 
Drance  this  letter  is  taken,  says,  expressly, 
that  this  young  man  made  his  abearance 
in  1445,  about  a  centuiy  before  Cfrichton's 
birth.  After  similar  exhibitions  at  Rome 
and  Venice,  we  find  him,  in  1581,  at  Par 
dua,  exposing  the  eirors  of  Aristotle,  as- 
touhhing  his  hearers  with  his  ingenuity 
and  degance  in  an  extempore  oration  In 
Pnke  of  Ignorance ;  and,  finally,  to  con- 
found his  enemies,  offering  to  prove  the 
&llacies  of  Aristotle,  and  t^  ignorance  of 
his  eommeotBtors,  to  dispute  in  all  the 
sciences,  to  answer  all  that  should  be  pro- 
poaed  or  objected,  in  the  common  logical 
way,  or  by  numbeis  and  mathematical 
figures,  or  in  a  hundred  sorts  of  verses, 
and,  during  three  days,  sustaining  this 
ocHileet  with  a  spirit  and  eneigy,  with 
Mich' learning  and  skill,  as  to  obtain  the 
pnises  and  admiration  of  all  men.  Ifis 
next  expbit  was  at  Mantua.  There  was 
in  diat  city  a  famous  ffladiator,  who  had 
foiled  the  most  skilful  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  lately  killed  three  persons,  who 
had  entered  the  lists  with  him.  Crichton 
o^red  to  fight  him  for  1500  pistoles,  and, 
having  shun  him  in  the  contest,  he  distrib- 
tmed  his  prize  among  the  widows  of  the 
three  peiaons  above-mentioned.  The  duke 
of  Mantua,  in  consequence  of  his  wonder- 
fol  performances,  chose  him  preceptor  to 
his  son — a  youth  of  a  dissolute  hfo  and 
riotous  tranper.  To  amuse  his  patron, 
Crichton  composed  a  comedy,  ridiculing 
the  weaknesses  of  men  in  all  employ- 
ments^ and  Sustained  15  characters  m  lus 
own  play,  ^^settmgbefore  theeyesof  the 
spectators  the  overweening  monarch,  the 
peevish  swain,  the  superficial  courtier,  the 
proud  warrior,  the  dissembled  churchman, 
the  cozening  lawyer,  the  lying  traveller. 


the  oov^Dus  merchant,  the  rude  ssaman, 
the  pedantie  scholar,  and  the  tricksy  ser- 
vant,'* &c  During  the  carnival  (1583), 
while  amusing  himself  with  his  guitar,  he 
was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
masks.  He  defended  himself  and,  dis- 
arming their  leader,  found  him  to  be  his 
own  pupiL  Crichton  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  presented  his  own  sword  to  the  prince, 
who  inmiediately  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
The  motives  wmch  impelled  his  pupil  to 
the  commission  of  so  savage  a  deed  are 
unknown.  It  is  difficuh  to  decide  with 
certainty  on  the  merits  of  Crichton.  The 
works  which  he  has  left  us,  consisting  of 
a  few  Latin  odes,  and  some  sketches  of 
scholastic  reasoning,  do  not  give  us  a  veiv 
elevated  idea  of  his  talents;  and  the  origi- 
nal sources,  fipom  which  our  information 
is  derived,  are  not  of  the  nSost  indubitable 
character.  It  appears,  fix>m  the  usual 
account,  that,  at  20  years  of  age,  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  sciences,  and  was 
master  of  12  lanjniages.  His  death  took 
place  13  years  after,  during  wliich  peviod 
we  do  not  find  that  he  performed  any 
thing  worthy  of  bis  early  fiune.  The  besH 
account  of  him  is  contained  in  the  Bith- 
graphia  Britanmca^  and  the  following  sen- 
tence is  passed  upon  him  there :— ^  What, 
then,  is  tne  opinion  which  we  are  to  form 
of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  such  parts  as  ex- 
cited admiration  of  his  present  attainments^ 
and  great  expectations  of  his  future  per- 
formances. He  appears  to  have  had  a 
fine  person,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his 
bodily  exercises,  to  have  possessed  a 
pecuuar  fSiculty  in  learning  languages,  to 
nave  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and  re- 
tentive memory,  and  to  luve  excelled  in 
power  of  declamation,  fluency  of  speech, 
and  readiness  of  replv.  His  knowledge, 
likewise,  was  probably  very  uncommon 
for  his  years;. and  this,  in  conjunction  with 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine 
in  public  di^utation.  But  whether  his 
knowledge  and  learning  were  accurate  or 
profound,  mav  justly  m  questioned ;  and 
it  may  equaliy  be  doubted,  whether  he 
could  have  risen  to  any  great  eminence  in 
the  literary  world." 

Cricket  (mflitf,  Lin.;  aduia, Fab.) ;  a 
^nus  of  ortnopterous  or  straisht-win^ 
insects,  belon^g  to  the  gryuoid  fiunily, 
which  comprises  the  graauiopperB,  mole- 
crickets,  crickets  proper.  This  fiunily, 
like  all  other  orthoptera,  do  not  undergo 
a  complete  transformation.  They  are 
hatchea  fiom  egfs  symmetrically  stuck 
together  by  a  viscous  material,  either 
Upon  vegetables,  or  placed  under  ground; 
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and,  ftom  the  moment  of  iwriminp  fiom 
the  egff ,  the  young  are  siifficieii^  yi^oroiia 
to  seek  their  own  fbod,  which  consistB  of 
omnized  Bubetanoee.  While  vet  veiy 
soft,  they  are  perfectly  formed,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  me  rudiments  of  the  dyhu  and 
wrogB.  These,  in  some  species,  are  never 
developed.  As  the  insect  grows,  the  skin 
becomes  too  small,  and  requires  to  be 
changed  as  often  as  seven  or  ei^ht  times, 
before  the  insect  attains  its  fiiU  size.  The 
crickets  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
membeiB  of  this  fiunily  by  their  long, 
silken  mdmiUB^  by  having  but  three  joints 
to  their  torvi,  and  by  the  compaiatrve 
smallness  of  their  thighs.  Their  bodies 
are  short,  threk<«et  and  soft,  with  the  head, 
corselet  and  abdomen  immediately  applied, 
and  of  equal, length  and  breadth.  The 
head  is  thick,  roimded  above,  and  nearfy 
vertical.  Between  the  eyes,  which  are 
widely  separated  and  reticulated  on  the 
sur&ce,  there  are  two  brilliant  «femfiuita. 
The  corselet  is  quadrangular,  somewhat 
larger  transverse]^,  and  rounded  at  the 
edges.  The  dyhn,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely cover  the  belly,  are  curved  square- 
ly, and  are  not  roof-shaped,  as  in  the 
locust  and  grasshopper.  In  the  winged 
species,  the  winffs  exceed  the  diftra^  and 
even  abdomen,  bevond  if^ch  they  pro- 
ject, m  the  form  of  a  son  of  bifid  taiL  In 
addition  to  the  two  flexible  abdominal 
appendages  common  to  both  sexes,  the 
females  nave  a  long  borer  (ht  oviduct, 
which  is  a  stiff,  square  tube,  formed  of 
twb  pieces,  separable,  and  ftee  at  the  point, 
sometimes  seeming  to  be  split,  and  termi- 
nating by  a  slimt  enlargement — ^The 
noise,  for  which  ul  crickets  are  remarka- 
ble, and  usually  called  chirping,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  the  oe^of  their 
dytroj  or  wing-cases,  against  each  other, 
these  parts  being  curiously  adapted  to 
produce  this  sound.  Both  sexes  have  the 
dytra  longitudinal,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  vertical  or  hiteral,' 
covering  the  sides,  and  the  other  dorsal, 
covering  the  back.  These  portions,  in 
the  female,  have  their  nermres  alike,  run- 
ning obliquely  in  two  directions,  forming, 
by  their  intersection,  numerous  small 
meshes,  which  are  of  a  rhomboidal  or 
lozenge  shape.  The  dytra  of  the  females 
have  an  elevation  at  tlie  base.  The  ver- 
tical portion  in  the  males  does  not  materi- 
ally difTer  fh>m  that  of  the  females,  but,  in 
the  horizontal  part,  the  base  of  each  thf- 
itum  is  so  elevated  as  to  form  a  cavity 
beneath.  The  nermres  are  stronger,  and 
very  irregtdar  in  ihelr  coufse,  with  various 
inftezitisis,  carved,  spiral,  A^.,  producmg  a 


variety  of  different  sized  and 
meshes,  generally  larger  than  in  the'fe- 
male :  towards  the  extremity  of  the  wing, 
peitidulaxiy,  there  is  a  nearly  circular 
space,  sttirounded  bv  one  nervure,  and 
divided  into  two  roeabes  by  another.  The 
friction  of  the  nervures  of  the  convex 
Burfiice  cf  the  base  of  the  left  or  under- 
most difirvm  against  those  of  the  concave 
suifece  of  the  base  of  the  ri^t  one, 
causes  vibrations  of  the  membranous 
areas  of  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
Timidity  of  the  fnction.  In  fact,  the  insect 
may  be  regarded  as  performing  on  a  son 
of  violin,  tike  baae  of  one  eMiim  serving 
for  a  bow,  and  the  oords  of  the  other  as 
the  strings  of  the  instrument.  The  reader, 
who  mav  wish  to  enter  upon  a  very  mi- 
nuto  study  of  this  and  simibr  insects' ccm- 
trivanoes  for  pnMiucing8ounds,may  advan- 
tageouslv  consult  De  Geer  (voL  iii,  p.  5121 
and  Kiiby  and  Spence  (d4th  tetter,  voL  Si, 
p.  375  et  seq.)  The  chirping  of  the  do- 
mestic cricket  (adida  domutiea]  is  by 
many  regarded  as  pleasant  or  musical, 
and  their  presence  in  holes  is  regarded  as 
a  good  omen  by  some  people.  Where 
the^  are  numerous,  certainly,  to  our  eara, 
their  noise  is  anything  but  agreeable;  and 
it  requires  considerable  habituation  to  it  to 
be  able  to  sleep  undisturbed  by  it.  They 
are  very  harmless,  taking  up  their  abode 
near  chimneys,  fire-places,  and  other  warm 
situations,  whence  they  come  out,  when 
the-inmates  of  the  house  have  retired  to 
rest,  and  commence  their  monotonous 
song.  If  a  light  be  brought,  thev  speedily 
retreat,  leajHug  lightiy  to  their  notes,  the 
length  and  peculiar  structure  of  their  long 
thi^s  especially  fitting  them  for  this 
mcMe  of  progression.  One  action  which 
we  have  obsOTved  them  perform  with  the 
mUenntt  shows  the  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  muscles.  They  move  the  long 
silken  appendages,  as  if  cleaning  or  polish- 
ing them,  somewhat  as  we  see  birds  do 
with  thehr  feathers.  The  field  crickets 
(A,  catnpedria)Bie  as  loud  and  noisy  in  the 
day  as  tnose  above-mentioned  are  at  night, 
and  largely  contribute  to  the  music  of  the 
fiekls,  so  <£Blightful  to  the  ear  of  the  stu- 
dent of  nature.  Both  species  have  attract- 
ed tiie  attention  of  poets,  who  have  cele- 
brated their  umple  but  Kvely  notes  in 
verse  of  various  degrees  of  excellence. 
Both  species  are  equallv  innoxious,  sub- 
sisting on  small  particles  of  ornmized 
matter,  which  might  otherwise  beooiiie 
trouUeeome  fitMn  aceumulation ;  while, 
from  their  numbers,  foiids  and  other  ani- 
mals of  hi^ierrank  in  the  scale  of  b^og 
obtain  a  part  of  their  supply  of  food. 
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Cuixoif,  LouiB  de  Balbe,  one  of  the 
greatest  warriom-of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  fiiend  of  Henry  lY,  waa  born  in  1541, 
at  M  UEB^  in  Provence,  of  a  respectable 
&mUy  of  Piedniont  Being  a  yoani^er 
aon,  the  name  of  CtUUm  was  given  him 
from  an  estate  belonging  to  the  fiiniily — a 
name  which  he  so  ennobled  by  bis  ex- 
ploits and  virtues,  that  the  heads  of  the 
Balbe  &mily  adojpted  it  for  their  own. 
The  army  cadled  Crillon  the  man  without 
Jem'(rhomme9an8peur),  Chaiies  IX,  Hen- 
ry III  and  queen  Harg^t  called  him  am' 
^lehrave;  but  Hen^  IV  gave  him  the  sur- 
name o€le  bnwe  des  traoes.  His  indepen- 
dence and  nobleness  of  spirit  were  equal 
to  his  braveiy,  and  his  humanity  and  vir- 
toe  were  noe  less  famous  than  his  heroic 
achkveroentSL  He  was  distinguished  in 
five  SQOcessive  reigns — those  of  Heniy  U, 
Francis  U,  Charies  IX,  Heniy  III,  and, 
above  all,  in  that  of  Heniy  IV.  In  his 
fifst  campaign  (15S7),  he  contributed  much 
to  the  npee4^  conquest  of  Calais,  by  a  bold 
deed  of  anna.  He  was  the  first  to  storm 
the  breach.  Here  he  encountered  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  grappled  with  him, 
and  threw  him  into  the  moat  The  Eng- 
lish had  employed  11  months  in  the  re- 
daction of  the  place.  The  French  retook 
it  in  8  dam,  Crillon  subsequently  distin- 
sujahed  himself  in  the  battles  of  Dreuz 
(1561),  Jamac  (1563),  and  Moncontour  (in 
1569),  against  the  Huguenots.  As  a  knight 
of  BCaha,  the  young  hero  nined  renown 
in  die  crusades  against  the  Turka  Selim 
n  had  taken  C^pmis  from  the  Venetians. 
The  terror  of  the  Moslem  aims  filled  all 
Europe;  a  coalition  was  formed,  and  the 
famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  fought  in 
1571.  Crillon,  in  this  action,  displayed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and,  though  wounded, 
was  appointed  to  cany  the  tidings  of  the 
great  victo^  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Fiance.  Pope  Pius  V  and  the  king  of 
France  (Charles  IX)  loaded  him  with 
honon  and  favors.  The  massacre  of  St 
Baidiolomew  (1572),  the  preparations  for 
which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
CriUon,  was  loudly  reprobated  by  him. 
We  find  him,  the  following  year,  at  the 
cdebrated  siege  of  Rochelle,  and,  subse- 
quently, in  various  military  operations, 
where  ^ere  was  need  of  courage  and  en- 
terprise. Heniy  lU  ventured  to  propose 
to  inm  the  munier  of  the  duke  or  Giiise, 
which  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
estates  of  Blois.  **  I  cannot  stain  my  hon- 
or with  a  deed  of  shame"  was  his  answer. 
He  fought  heroically  for  Heniy  IV  against 
the  league.  After  the  battle  of  Arques,  in 
ATormandy,  Henry  virote  to  him — **  Penda- 


toi,  hnwe  CnOoiij  nou9  owns  eembaUu  h 
Anmu  d  tu  vhf  iiaU  va»,  AditUy  hrave 
CnUony  jt  wnts  aime  a  tort  et  d  iraoeny 
He  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into 
QuillebcBu^  which  was  defended  by  a 
small  force  against  marshal  Villars.  Vil- 
lara  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  rep- 
resenting to  Crillon  that  it  was  imposRble 
for  him,  in  an  almost  open  place,  with  a 
comparatively  feeble  garrison,  to  hold  out 
against  his  army:  Crillon's  answer  was^ 
"OiZZon  est  dedmu,  et  ViUan  ett  ddkors." 
Villare  ordered  an  assault,  but  was  repuls- 
ed, and  the  siege  was  raised.  The  young 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  with  CriUon  at 
Marsolles,  when  a  Spanish  fleet  was 
cruising  before  the  pkoe,  kidulged  in  a 
fix>lic,  which  afforded  new  proof  of  the 
heroism  of  Crillon.  Guise  rushed,  widi 
some  of  his  young  fiiends,  about  midnight, 
into  the  warrior's  sleepiifg  apartment 
They  hastily  awaked  him,  and  exclaimed 
that  all  was  lost;  that  the  Spaniards  had 
made  themselves  mastera  of  the  harbor, 
and  of  all  the  impoftant  pomts  in  the  citv : 
rescue  was  impossible.  The  young  duke 
now  proposes  to  Crillon  to  make  their 
escape  tc^ther.  Crillon  rejects  the  pro- 
posaJ  with  indi|[natioiL  ''It  is  better,^  he 
cries,  ''to  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  than 
to  survive  the  loss  of  this  place."  He  arms 
himself  and  rushes  down  stain,  when  the 
laugh  of  the  young  duke  discoven  the 

C;  that  had  beim  pbyed  upon  him.  Cril- 
tumed  with  a  serious  air,  seized  the 
duke  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Young  man, 
never  amuse  yourself  with  trying  the  cour- 
age of  a  brave  man.  By  Heaven,  bad  you 
found  me  weak,  I  would  have  plunged 
this  dagger  into  your  breast!*'  Finuly, 
when  the  ware  which  had  shaken  Europe 
were  terminated  by  the  peace  with  Savoy, 
Crillon  returned  to  Avignon,  where  he  diml 
in  1616,  in  his  75th  year.  Hist^iy  repre- 
sents this  hero  as  a  brilliant  warrior,  a  wise 
counsellor,  true  to  his  word,  and  fiithful 
to  every  duty.  He  did  not  desert  Henry 
in  when  hjs  crown  seemed  to  be  lost 
He  was  foithfoi  to  Heniy  IV  when  he  had 
nothing  but  in  prospect  Neverthelefls,  his 
independence  sometimes  became  rudeness. 
He  was  exceedinglv  sensitive  on  the  point 
of  honor,  and  any  phrase  which  looked  like 
an  insult  would  make  him  draw  his  sword. 
He  was  remariLable  for  his  profanity,  and, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  swore  with  his 
fovorite  oath  never  to  swear  again.  Next 
to  Bayard,  Crillon  is  the  greatest  character 
of  his  class,  to  be  found  in  French  history. 
Crime.  [The  present  article  is  torn  die 
German,  and,  of  course,  was  written  by  a 
European  lawyer,  and  has  reference  to 
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the  juriqnudence  of  the  European  conti- 
nent]  Crime  is  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate an  act  of  guilt,  wluch  offends  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man.  It  implies 
fireedom  of  will,  and  a  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wron^. 
Hence  young  children,  madmen  and  idi- 
ots cannot  commit  crimes,  neither  can 
peraons  in  a  state  of  great  intoxication.* 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  full  im- 
putabili^  or  responsibility  shall  commence 
cannot  be  decMled  by  general  rules,  but 
each  case  must  be  jud^  by  itself.  To 
constitute  a  crime,  there  must  be  an  inten- 
tion manifested  by  an  outward  act  If 
the  intention  be  wanting,  the  act  is  merely 
acddentaL  If  the  outward  act  is  want- 
ing, there  is  nothing  for  human  tribunals 
to  punish.  Mere  intention  does  not  come 
under  their  cognizance.  There  are,  more- 
oyer,  many  acts  of  ^^t  committed,  in  ev- 
ery community,  which  are  hot  of  a  nature 
to  be  made  the  subiect  of  legislation,  and 
cannot  be  broueht  before  the  courts.  On 
the  other  han^  there  are,  in  eyeiy  state, 
certain  actions,  in  themselyeB  naturally 
indifferent,  but  which  are  forbidden  and 
punished  as  injurious  to  the  community. 
These  form  the  greater  part  of  the  clasB 
of  mete  offences  against  the  police  regula- 
tions. Many  actions,  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent, may,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  penalties  attached  to  them,  be  class- 
ed  among  crimes  in  the  technical  and 
juridical  sense.  The  degree  of  punish- 
ment imposed  on  any  crime  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  injury  vol- 
untarily inflicted.  It  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  decide  whether  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  illicit  acts  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  continuation  of  a  single  crime  (ddustum 
otmtkmiaHm\  or  as  several  crimes  of  the 
same  kind  {ddukun  rattratwn).  In  the 
fonner  case,  there  would  be  only  one 
punishment;  in  the  latter,  several  But 
the  award  of  several  punishments,  if  capi- 
tal, cannot  be  executed  by  more  than  one 
punishment  of  death ;  and,  if  the  punkdi- 
ment  conast  in  a  deprivation  of  freedom, 
the  oooiinement  can  only  be  prolonged. 
According  to  the  scientinc  principles  of 
law,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  most  correct  to 
conoder  the  sevend  crunes  as  constituting 
a  whole,  deserving  only  one  punishment,  to 
be  proj^ortioned  to  the  amount  of  guik  (pflo- 
na  mofor  abearbet  mmorem),  altWHigh  the 
majority  of  learned  jurists  is,  at  present,  of 
another  opini<NL — ^wui ddida  are  injuries 
which  must  be  repaired  fay  their  authors, 

*  Drankenness  is  not  admitted  as  a  ground  of 
acqoiUal,  or  even  of  mitigation  of  punishment, 
other  in  Engtaad  or  (he  U.  States. 


though  the  intention  to  perpetrate  an  illicit 
act  need  not  be  evident  .The  Roman  lavr 
has  made  such  provisions  in  various  casesL 
(See  Crimmai  Law,)  Punishments  them- 
selves may  be  divided  into  criminal  or 
civil,  or  police  punishments.  The  crimi- 
nal or  severe  ptmishmenls  are  such  as 
have  great  crimes  for  their  ofcrject  Tbey 
may  be  divided  into,  1.  capital  punish- 
ments (see  DeaUi,  Punuikment  of):  2.  de- 
privation of  libeity  simply  (as  m  the  case 
of  imprisonment,  and  exile  from  the  coun- 
try), or  accompanied  with  hard  labor  (for 
instance,  labor  in  a  work-house,  a  tr^- 
mill,  &c),  or  sharpened  by  the  infliction 
of  pain  (for  instance,  the  punishment  of 
laboring  in  the  work-house,  with  stripes  at 
the  entrance  and  exit,  or  hard  labor,  with 
an  iron  chain  round  the  neck):  3.  pun- 
ishments inflicting  mere  bodily  pains,  or 
corporeal  punishments,  such  as  mutila- 
tion (whicn,  however,  is  discarded  in 
well  ordered  states)  and  whipping  (the 
latter  .  is  flrequently  applied  in  inferior 
crimes,  or  on  young  persons  not  yet  en- 
tirelv corrupted):  4  punishments  aroctnig 
the  honor.  All  punishments  of  crime,  in- 
deed, have  thb  character;  but,  in  scHne 
cases,  the  puiushment  consists  mainly  in 
the  degradation.  Of  this  latter  sort  are, 
1.  such  punishments  as  have  for  their 
object  to  work  complete  degradation ;  for 
instance,  the  breaking  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  a  noble  fomily  by  the  hang- 
man, branduig,  and  the  public  floggiiur 
usoidly  connected  with  it,  deprivation  of 
decent  burial,  civil  death,  banging  in 
eflSfiy :  2.  such  as  are  intended  merely  to 
withdraw  some  particular  civil  honor;  bs 
loss  of  nobility,  exclusion  fix>m  guilds  and 
corporations,  removal  from  ofiioe :  3.  such 
as  have  for  their  object  merelv  humilia- 
tion and  chastisement  The  latter  aort 
may,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  be 
connected  with  corporeal  punishment; 
for  instance,  the  iMlk>iy,&c.:  or  they  may 
be  of  a  diflferrat  kind ;  as  suspension  from 
office,  church  penances,  judicial  repri- 
mands, begginff  of  pardon,  recantation  of 
injuries,  &c.  This  latter  class  of  punish- 
mentB  is  intended  chiefly  fyr  the  correc- 
tion of  the  person  chastised.  The  highest 
degree  of  diegrading  punishments  is  always 
to  be  considered  as  equal  to  loss  of  me, 
4.  CM  doaOi  m  a  Action  of  law  {fdw 
j%aris)j  by  means  of  which  an  individual 
can  be  ccmsidered  as  really  dead,  with 
regard  to  all  or  some  of  the  common  legal 
pnvileges.  This  is  not  alwavs  to  foe  con- 
sidered as  a  degrading  ptinishment,  since 
any  one  can  give  occasion  to  a  sentence 
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of  ei?il  deadk  by  absence  or  neglect 
Thifl^  however,  id  such  mstances,  has  no 
effect  beyond  the  case  which  ^ve  occa- 
flM>n  to  the  sentence.  5.  Fines  m  money 
are  not  alwavs  attended  with  a  loss  or 
diminution  of  honor.  They  are  imposed 
pnncipaDy  on  usurers,  counterfeiters,  tibel- 
lers^  adulterers,  forestalleis,  persons  guilty 
of  fiaods  against  the  revenue,  and  other 
fiands^  of  luluUerating  wine,  of  carrying 
on  trades  which  they  are  not  entitled-  to 
exercise^  and  on  many  offenders  against 
the  police  regulations  and  the  feudal  insti- 
ttttiana.  Except  in  the  case  of  high  trea- 
son, fines  or  confiscations  do  not  usually 
embiace  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender, 
and  are  mostly  limited  to  the  instruments 
with  which  the  crimes  were  perpetrated. 
A  colorable  transfer  of  property  which  has 
become  liable  to  confiscation  will  not  pro- 
tect iL  Civil  and  nolice  punishments  are 
Kich  as  are  inflictea  for  petty  offences,  and 
can  be  imposed  by  the  civil  judge.  They 
are  chiefly — 1.  fines ;  yet  a  corporeal  pun- 
idiment.  When  changed  by  the  sovereign 
into  a  fine,  retains  the  character  of  a  crim- 
inal punishment,  without  being  generally 
connected  with  ignominy;  2.  imprison- 
ment ;  for  instance,  civil  confinement,  ar- 
rest, which  is  not  connected  with  criminal 
imprisonment;  3^  such  fines  as  are  nei- 
ther equivalent  to  a  corporeal  punishment, 
nor  can  be  chansed  mto  one;  4.  con- 
demnation to  mechanical  and  agricultural 
labors,  or  chastisement  with  6trq>e8,  con- 
finement within  jail  limits,  or  confinement 
to  a  country,  cily  or  district,  by  which  a 
peraon  is  laid  under  an  obligation  not  to 
pass  over  certain  limits ;  5.  removal  fixtm 
office  without  infiuny ;  6.  temporary  sus- 
pension fi^om  office ;  7.  reprimand  &cm  the 
court ;  8.  lecaotation  before  the  court,  or 
,__ly ;  9.  apologies  ordered  by  the  court 
oishiiieDt  can  he  inflicted  only  upon  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime,  and  his  accomplices. 
Fines,  which  have  not  been  imposed  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  the  criminal,  cannot  be 
exacted  afler  his  death,  unless,  in  order  to 
escape  punishment,  he  commits  suicide, 
or  endeavora  to  delay  the  judgment  in 
other  unlawful  ways.  If  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mdled,  differ  fiom  those  where  the  ciimi- 
nal  is  tried,  the  milder  punishment  is 
usually  preferred  to  the  more  severe.  The 
ae?erity  of  the  laws  of  a  counny  ought  not 
to  add  to  the  severity  of  the  puni&ment 
of  a  crime  committed  abroad.  In  the 
case  of  crimes  of  a  very  deep  die,  the  pun- 
ishment is  determined  by  the  general  law. 
Puaiahments  are  also  divided  into  ordinary 
or  legal,  and  discretionaiy  punishments. 


puUicly; 
Pmishm 


The  former  are  expressly  provided  by  the 
law  for  any  case  that  may  occur ;  the  lat- 
ter are  pronounced  by  the  judge,  in  cases 
in  which  the  legal  punishment  cannot  take 
effect,  or  in  wmch  the  punishment  is  left 
to  his  discretion.  AlteratioDs  in  the  legal 
punishmentB  take  place,  L  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  ptmishment  would  not  be  ob- 
tained by  its  application ;  2.  when  the  exe- 
cution is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  verydifii- 
cult ;  3i  when  the  execution  would  be 
injurious  not  so  much  to -the  criminal  as 
to  some  innocent  individual ;  4.  when  the 
rank  or  the  personal  relations  of  the  crim- 
inal require  an  exception.  Befere  makuig 
such  an  alteration,  however,  the  inferior 
court  or  judf;e  must  first  obtain  the  opis- 
ionofthe  higher  court  Punishments  do 
not  take  effect  in  case,  1.  of  unlimited  re- 
mission or  pard(m ;  2.  of  a  mirigiition  of 
the  sentence ;  3.  of  entire  abolition,  or  the 
stopping  of  all  proceedings,  by  the  sove- 
reign power;  4.  of  the  expiration  of  the 
period  within  which  process  can  be  insti- 
tuted, which  is*  generally  20  yeara ;  5.  of 
the  restoration  of  the  offender  to  his  for- 
mer rank;  &  where  the  paily  is  provis- 
ionally discharged,  but  remains  liahle  to 
be  put  again  on  trial,  if  new  evidence 
should  be  produced ;  7.  of  the  death  of 
the  criminal,  unless  he  was  convicted  of 
high  treason,  or  unless  the  case  was  one  is 
which  the  punishment  was  to  have  been 
executed  in  effigy ;  8.  in  the  case  of  small 
offences,  the  pimishment  may  be  remitted 
upon  an  accommodation  taking  place  be- 
tween the  parties,  or  upon  a  request  for 
pardon  coming  fit>m  the  offended  party ; 
9.  corporeal  punishments  are  remitted,  in 
general,  when  the  criminal,  bef(»e  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence,  becomes  insane 
or  sick,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  might  prove  fetal 
to  him.  In  such  a  case,  fines  are  usually 
substituted  for  corporeal  punishments. 
The  obligation  to  repair  the  injury  done 
to  the  offended  partv,  does  not  become  ex- 
tinct with  the  punishment — [The  forego- 
ing article  contains  a  summary  view  of 
the  theory  of  crimes,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples applicable  to  them,  derived  finom  the 
civil  kw,  or  the  jurisprudence  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  admission  of  drunk- 
ards into  the  class  of  persons  not  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  which  they  commit,  on 
the  ground  that  the  injuries  which  they 
commit  are  not  accompanied  with  a  ra- 
tional intention,  is  liable  to  much  oii^ction. 
The  common  law  has  decided  that,  as  it  is 
a  voluntary  madness,  resulting  fi^m  the 
vice  of  the  party,  he  shall  not  excuse  ana 
offence  by  setting  up  andthei^    But  a  dis- 
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tinctioB  IS  taken  between  a  crime  eom- 
mitted  when  the  party  is  in  a  state  of 
actual  intoxication,  and  a  crime  com- 
mitted "vdien  he  is  insane,  and  his  insanity 
is  remotely  caused  by  an  indulgence  in 
habits  of  drunkenness.  In  the  former 
case,  he  is  deemed  culpable,  in  the  latter, 
not  The  principle  that  there  are  degrees 
in  crime,  is  not  always  sufSciendy  attend- 
ed to,  and  codes  of  penal  law  often  assign 
Teiy  disproportionate  punishments  to  of- 
fences. The  criminal  code  of  England 
has  been  jusdy  stigmatized  as  sanguinary, 
as  it  punishes  capitally  crimes  of  yery 
different  magnitudes.  It  seems  to  have 
been  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  principle  of  terror,  and  not  of  reform. 
In  the  U.  States,  punishments  are  com- 
paratiTely  mild.  There  are  veiy  few 
crimes  punished  with  death.  No  state 
punishes  capitally  more  than  10  or  12 
ofiences.  The  other  punishments  are 
generally  fine,  imprisomnent,  confinement 
m  a  house  of  correction,  hard  labor,  &c., 
in  penitentiaries  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  life ;  and  the  punishments  are  propor- 
tioned, both  in  length  of  time  and  decree, 
to  the  offence.  In  many  of  the  American 
states,  the  punishment  by  the  piUory  is 
aboli^ed ;  and  in  all,  the  tendency  is  to 
avoid  d^rracefiil  punishments  which  are 
cruel.  The  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
has  expressly  declared,  that  excessive 
fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  crael  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted.  The  com- 
mon law  provides  that  every  ofience, 
which  is  not  punishable  by  law  in  any 
other  manner,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  which  the  conviction 
is  had,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
offence.]  (For  more  information  on  this 
subject,  see  Criminal  LawJ) 

CHnie,  the  StaHaties  of.  This  forms  a 
very  interesting  subject,  which  has  not 
been  as  yet  sumcienUy  investigated  to  en- 
able us  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  as 
we  could  wish  of  the  comparative  amount 
of  crime  in  different  countries,  and  of  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  crime.  In  deducing  inferences 
from  such  views,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  general  condition  of  difierent 
countries,  and  not  argue,  for  instance, 
against  tlie  moral  state  of  a  rich  and 
populous  country,  because  many  crimes 
against  property  are  committed  therein, 
nor  against  that  of  a  poor  and  thinly  peo- 
pled region,  because  it  affords  compara- 
tively numerous  instances  of  peiBonal 
violence.  For  the  study  of  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  France,  we  would  recommend 


the  QmpU  gMraU  de  TMminutraUon  de 
la  JiuUce  mmtneSe  tn  Dnmct^  which  has 
been  published  annuaUy,  nnce  1825,  by 
the  keeper  of  the  seals.  It  gives  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  all  the  criminal  processes 
in  France.  For  England,  we  have  the  re- 
turns to  parliament,  of  which  an  abstract 
has  app^red,  for  two  years  past,  in  the 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  pub- 
hshed  under  the  direction  of  the  society 
for  tifie  diflbsion  of  usefid  knowledge 
(London).  For  America,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  more  complete  statement,  than 
that  given  in  the  Aimual  Reports  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society  (Boston),  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  in  the  power  of  this 
praiseworthy  institution  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  nature  of  crimes  in 
all  the  states.  Respecting  Germany  and 
many  other  parts  or  the  European  conti- 
nent, much  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  JdMikker  der  Stn^  und  Besierungs- 
AngtaUtn  (Annals  of ,  Establishments  %r 
Punishment  and  Correction^  by  Nicholas 
Henry  Julius  (Berlin),  publisned  in  month- 
ly numbers — a  very  excellent  work,  em- 
bracing a  wide  extent .  of  information. 
The  same  writer  has  collected,  in  a  high- 
ly judicious  manner,  a  great  number  of 
statements  respecting  crimes,  prisons, 
bouses  of  correction,  common  schools, 
&C.,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  in  his 
VofUsungen  iiber  Gtf&ngmss-Kunde^  &c. 
(Lectures  on  the  Subject  of  Prisons)^y 
doctor  N.  H.  Julius,  Berlin,  1828.  The 
last  report  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals  in 
France,  for  1828,  contains  the  following 
information.  The  courts  of  assize  de- 
cided within  the  year  6396  cases.  The 
number  of  individuals  accused  was  7396, 
being  an  increase  of  467  above  those  of 
1827.  The  proportion  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused to  the  whole  population,  was,  in 
1827,  as  1  to  4593,  and  in  1828,  as  1  to 
4307.  Among  the  7396  persons  brouj^t 
to  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  assize,  ^70 
were  men,  and  1426  women,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  24.  Among  these, 
4166  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  1858 
could  write  and  read  but  imperfectly ; 
780  were  well  instructed  in  the  first  ele- 
ments of  knowledge ;  and  118  had  receiv- 
ed an  education  in  colleges,  or  otherwise 
superior  to  that  supplied  by  primaiy 
schools.  Of  tiie  7396  prisoners,  2845 
were  acquitted,  and  4551  convicted.  Of 
the  latter,  114  were  condemned  to  death, 
268  to  hard  labor  for  life,  1142  to  hard  la- 
bor for  different  terms,  1228  to  solitary 
imprisonment,  and  the  rest  to  dififerent 
kinds  of  correctional  penalties.  The  pro- 
portion of  acquittals  to  convictions  is  as  39 
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to  61.  Of  the  penons  convicted  and  con- 
denmed,  3833  appealed  to  the  court  of 
caasation  against  their  sentencea.  Among 
the  114  condemned  to  capital  punishment, 
17  were  persons  who  had  already  been 
sentoiced  to  penalties  less  severe.  The 
chambers  of  the  first  instance  discharged, 
beibre  trial,  16,409  persons  who  had  men 
arrested,  or  against  whom  informations 
had  be<ai  lod^dd.  The  police  cases  or 
chaiges,  decided  within  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  95,589,  including  13S^169  persons. 
This  is  an  excess  of  9162  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  Among  the  facts,  of 
which  justice  was  called  upon  to  verify 
and  state  the  causes,  were  4855  accidental 
deaths,  1754  suicides,  and  86  duels,  of 
which  29  were  &taL  Late  reports  to  the 
Engtiah  parliament  contain  the  following 

Return  of  the  J^umber  of  Persons  charged 
mth  Criminal  Offences  eomnUttedfor  Tnal, 
wktthar  conricted  or  aequittedy  ana  the  Jfum- 
her  executed  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
similar  Retttm  for  Irelandf  in  the  years 
1&7  and  1828. 

-   Ekoulnd  Aim  Wales. 

Committed  for  triaL  1837.  isos. 

Males, 15,151 .  .  13,832 

Females,  .  .    2,770 .  .   2,732 

17^1.  .16,564 

Convicted, 12,564  .  .  11,723 

Acauitted, 3,407 .  .   3,169 

No  hilb  found,  and  ? 
hoc  prosecuted,  \ 


1,950.  .    1,672 


17,921.  .16,564 


70 


79 


Of  whom  were  executed, 

Ireland. 

Committed  for  trial          1897.  laas. 

Males,  .  .  .  14,596  .  .  11,919 

Females,  .  .  3,433  .  .  2,764 

18,031  .  .  14,683 


Convicted, 10^207  .  . 

Acquitted, 3,059  .  .    2,245 

NoWUsfound, 4,461  .  .    3,078 

Bailed  and  not  prosecuted,  304  .  . 91 

18,081  .  .  14,683 


Of  whom  were  executed, 
fihe) 


37 


21 


Return ofiheKumber af  Male  Convicts  sent  to 
Jfew  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
in  1626  and  1827,  loUk  the  total  Expense  of 
their  Conveyance,  and  the  average  per  head. 

Ifmiber.  Tnbi  EzpcMe.  Avmge  atont 

1896 .  .  2097  .  .  £S^^    5  2  £25  8  10 
1827.. 3388..    81,682  17  8     24  1    6 

VOL*  IV  3 


A  rq[>ort  of  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  1828,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  comparative  amount 
of^crime  in  England  and  France  in  tlio 
year  182a 
In  France,  the  total  number  of  accused 


Acquitted, 2,640 

Convicted, 4,348 


In  England,  committed  for  trial, .  .  16,147 

Acquitted, 3^66 

Not  prosecuted,  or  no  >     -  .^q^ 

bilis  found, ^..y?6 

5,052 
Convicted, 11,095 

^^^^^ 

Of  4^48  convicted  in  France,  were  con- 
demned to  death,   150 

In  England,  of  11,095 1,200 

Of  those  condemned  to  death  in  France, 
it  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  wei-o 
executed :  in  England,  of  1,5»0,  onlv  57 
were  executed.— Of  the  crimes  for  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted, 
we  find,  m  the  French  statement,  mur- 
der, 11 ;  attempt  to  murder,  88 ;  parricide, 
4;  infanticide,  6;  poisoning,  11;  false 
money,  9 ;  robbery  on  a  public  road,  1 ; 
other  robberies,  2;  arson  of  houses,  17; 
arson  of  other  descriptions,  1.  The  Eng- 
lish statement,  besides  the  crimes  contain- 
ed above,  contams,  burglary,  10;  forg- 
ery, 1;  horse-stealing,  7;  'larceny  in  a 
dwelling-house  to  the  valueof  40shilDng85, 
5 ;  rape,  2 ;  sheep-stealing,  3.  In  Francr, 
it  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  condemn, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  punishment  in- 
tended to  be  inflicted.  For  instance,  in 
France,  robbery  on  the  highway  gives, 
condemned  to  death,  1;  hard  labor  for 
life,  30;  for  a  term,  8;  solitary  confine- 
ment, 5 ;  correctional  punishments,  22, 
The  English  gives,  robbery  on  person,  on 
the  highway  and  other  places,  sentenced 
to  death,  144;  executed,  15.— Of  secon- 
dary punishments,  France  gives,  hard 
labor  for  life,  281 ;  for  a  term,  1139;  soli- 
taiy  confinement,  1228 ;  to  the  uiJlor>-,  5 ; 
banishment,  1;  degradation  from  civil 
rights,  1 ;  correctional  punishments,  1478. 
In  England,  we  have  transportation  for 
life,  IS ;  for  14  years,  185 ;  for  7  year?. 
1945;  imprisonment  5  years,  none:  3 
years,  11 ;  2  years,  and  above  1  year,  297 ; 
1  year,  1201 ;  6  months  and  under,  5813 ; 
whippmff  and  fine,  310.— With  reepect  to 
terms  of  imprisonment,  we  find  in  the 
French  statement, 
For  20  yeara, 49 
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For  15  yean, 59 

175 

857 

512 


10. 

5 

From  1  to  5  yeais, .... 

6  inontDB  to  1  year, . 
LesB  than  6  months,  .  .  .  . 


.  104 

In  France,  the  number*of  accused  were  in 
the  proportion  of  1  in  4195  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  or  the  accused  tried,  1  in  45d7.    In 
England,  the  proportion  would  be  greatly 
superior.    But  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
parallel  in  this   respect     The  ofienoes 
tried  before  the  correctional  tribunals  in 
France  are  of  a  graver  character  than 
those  which  are  punished  in  England  out 
of  the  courts  or  assize  and  quarter  ses- 
sion.   For  instance,  in  France,  under  the 
head  of  crimes  punished  by  the  correc* 
tional  tribunab,  there  appear,  under  the 
title  vols  (thefts),  10,796,  of  which  4964 
were  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
year   or   more.     Distinguishing   crimes 
against   the   person,  and   those  against 
poperty,  the  number  under  thq  former 
nead  is,  in  France,  of  accused,  1907 ;  un- 
der the  latter,  6968 :  leaving  out  Corsica,  the 
former  number  would  be  reduced  to  1821, 
the  latter  to  6939.    In  England,  including 
the  E^fioe  class  of  crimes,  the  numbers  are. 
Against  the  perscm, ........  531 

Against  property, 15,616 

But  adding  to  the  6999, 10,796,  the  num- 
bers would  be 

For  France,  against  the  person, .  .  1,821 

property,  17,735 

For  England,  against  the  penon,  .       531 
property,  15,616 


u&ctures  tend  to  inmase  depredations  on 
property,  and  to  diminish  acts  of  violence 
agamst  the  person^— In  Prussia,  9646 
crimes  were  committed  in  1817.  The 
proportion  of  crimes  to  the  populatim 
was  groatest  in  Beriin,  in  which  it  was  as 
1  to  297.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the 
proportion  was  1  to  400;  in  Silesia  and 
Prussia  Proper,  1  to  2000.  This  differ- 
ence is  owinff  to  the  difierence  in  the 
condition  and  state  of  civilization  of  the 
provinces.  From  1818  to  1827, 210  per- 
sons were  sentenced  to  death  in  Prussia, 
but  only  87  executed,  giving  one  execu- 
tion to  135,414  inhabitants.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Prus- 
-na,  see  the  above-mentioned  GefangnUa- 
Kurnd^  by  doctor  Julius.— In  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1825,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
6,157^286,  there  werg  4400  criminals  in  the 
prisons,  2400  in  houses  of  correction,  and 
1150  military  prisoners.    See  Vtrdag  van 

gadermg  van  MJ^edManditAGmoaUtkap 
tot  ZedMui  vtrietering  der  Gtvangenen, 
gchcwKn  5titiim,  taauttrdamf  dtn  27  ^^rilf 
1825  (Account  of  the  Transactions  of^th« 
second  general  Meeting  of  the  Netheiiand 
ish  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  Prisoners,  held  in  Amsteidam 
&c.)y— -Russia  presents,  from  1823  to  1827 
both  inclusive, 

853  thefbs  and  robberies, 
5,817  murders, 
5^263  suicides, 

95  cases  of  exposed  children, 
14  087  ^  ^^^'®   number  of  criminals^ 
'       I     mcluding  deserters. 


Without  pretending  to  any  great  exact- 
ness on  tnis  subject,  it  ma^  be  infened 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  cnme  is  greater, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France ;  but  that  of  offences 
against  the  person,  there  are  more,  both  in 


— In  Spain,  in  1826^  according  to  official 
reports,  in  which,  however,  no  mformation 
is  contained  respecting,  the  state  of  crime 
in  Arragon,  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  isl- 
ands, the  number  of  criminals  amounted 

a{$auisi  UM3  peiwu,  uiere  are  more,  Dom  in    to   12,937,  which,  if  the  population    is 

proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  ofien-    11,447,629,  would  give  one  crime  for  885 

ces,  and  to  the  population,  in  France  than    persons. 

in   Endand.      The  general   conclusion        The  following  table  shovra  the  number 

fiom  this  and  other  facts  seems  to  be,    and  offences  of  the  convicts  in  the  Maasa- 

that  crowded  towns  and  flourishing  man-  chusetts Prison  from  1820 to  1828 inclusive: 
Crimes,  laao.    laai. 

Stealing,  shoplifting,  &c, 244    207 

Counterfeit  money, 16      13 

Burglary, 19      17 

Forgery, 3       9 

Robbery, 3       3 

Arson, 5        7 

Assault, 2       4 

Attempt  to  commit  rape, 4        5 

Adultery,  fcc, 3        i 

Attempt  to  murder, 1        6 

Conspiracy, 2       2 


1889.     1883. 

1894. 

1835. 

1806. 

1897. 

1898. 

...    230 

222 

199 

192 

180 

186 

.      22 

26 

35 

30 

23 

18 

.      15 

16 

16 

17 

16 

18 

8 

11 

11 

8 

7 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

... 

... 

2 

3 

7 

7 

11 

10 

10 

7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

6 

6 

9 

10 

11 

10 
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1      4 


ChMet.  I8M.  UU.  MB.  Un.  UM.  UK.  lOH. 

Manabughter, 1       1    3      3 

Bodati^, 1      1    

Fraud, 3      3    

HanniDg  catde, 1    1 

Perjuiy, 1    ...      1    

RofatMDgbaiik, 1      1    ...      1       1      1 

Cominon  cheat, 3      2      1    ... 

Commoii  thie^ .- 8     90     16    30 

Assault  and  bimenr, 1 

Murder  commhted, 3      3 

Attempt  to  rescue  conyictB, 3      1 

Open  and  gross  lewdness, 3      3 

Horse-steanng, 1       1       1 

Maiming, 3    

ReeeiTinff  stolen  goods^ 1      4      1      1 

Escape  from  house  of  conection, 1       1      1    ... 

CQDqnracy  to  defiraud, .». 1    

Acccasory  to  thieving, 3    ... 

The  four  reports,  which  have  been  published  by  die  prison  discipline  society  abore- 
mentiMied,  contain  many  interesting  &ctB  respecting  other  prisons,  but  do  not  enable 
as  to  fpre  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  crime  m  the  u.  States.  (See  the  article /ViMwi.) 
The  following  ia  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  crime  in  several  countries,  such  as  we 
should  wish  to  be  able  to  give  of  all  civilized  countries : — 

Mmber  <fCnane$  hroughi  htfon  CovrU  ofJiutloe, 


3 
1 


Seodand,  1806—1811,1 
Irebnd,    1805—1810,1 
Wales,     180^-1811,  f ' 
England,  1805— 1811,  j 


CUMM  AOAIlfST   CrIMU  AOAIRST 

FmWLBom;  PEoriETr. 

WliotoNo.  Pera.   W.No.    Per  a. 


Englasd, 


fl805,. 
1836, 
1837, 

11838, 


(1833—1835, 

Loudon,  ^1838, 

^1887, 


France, 


'Before  courts  5 1835, 

of  assizes,    )  1836, 

Of  correction-  5  1835, 

al  police,      >  1836, 

Of  fecal  PO-5183S, 

fice,  )1836, 

1835, 

1836, 


3066      39      5168 
1907     37      5081 


71 
73 


Total, 


TMal. 

89 
3,644 

73 
4,777 

4,527 
16^147  } 

17,981  S 
16,564 

3^457 
3^381 

6^ 
141,733 
159,740 
139,944 
141,031 
388,911 
306,749 


ito 

Papulation. 

1:30,979 


1,703 

8,436 
1,968 

1,951 

763 

731 

403 

380 

4,436 
319 
194 
333 
331 
107 
104 


Assizes,  1893-36, 

C<J^-ai;  1831^-486, 

|£     Local  police,  1833-^ 
*^  (Total,  1893-36, 


52,583 


30  133,549 
33      


70      185433      1:      437 

37 

48 


376 


317  1: 

7,744  1 : 

313374  1 :       51 

353^  1:       43 
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ForCiiiMa 

SeoUand,  1823» 

(1810—1826, %539 
li^:::::;::::::;:  ::::: 
1828, 

London,  1827, 

^1815, 

1823, 

1827, 

.1828, 

*^^         >1826, 1,450 

Correctional  S  1825, 

police,        5  1826, 

Local  police,  <  JS^ 

TotaJ.     Y^\\\\\   ::::: 

Pays  de  Vaud,  1826, 


ForCrimct 
agaioatProp. 

iio^ 


Ireland, 


France, 


3,548 
3,451 


C  Old  provinces,  .  .  .  , 
Prussia,   <  Rhenish  provinces, 

(  The  vf hole  countiy, 
Sgeswic  Holstein,  in  1820, 


Norwav    5  ^^^  centum,  m  1821, 
9ion^,  ^  j^^^  1814—1826,   . 

Spain, 


J  Total,  in  1826,  .... 
I  Per  centum,  in  1826, 


827 
110 
937 

10 


37 


8,048 

3,307 

11,355 

90 
'  ""63 


Tocal. 

268 

121,888 

11,095 

12,564 

11,723 

2,300 

2,319 

7,923 

10,207 

11,919 

4,594 

4,910 

118,251 

134,384 

119,091 

119,746 

241,936 

259,040 

79 

8,875 

3,417 

12,292 

1,069 

100 

9,740 

12,937 

100 


Prepoftioato 

Popalation. 

1:9,649 


Sentenees  of  Death, 


ScoUand,  1806—1811, 

England  and  Wales,  1805—1811, 

Ireland,  1805—1810, 

Scotland,  1821—1823, 

England,  1810—1826, 

London,  1731—1740, 

C 1810—1826, 

France,    7 1825, 

0826, 

C  Old  provinces,  1818—1827, 

Prussia,    <  Rhenish  prov.,  "  

(Total, «  

Spain,  1826, 

Extcutwns* 

For  Crimes 
acalBitPen. 

(1768-1775, 11 

Scotland,  <  1776— 1780, 2 

0827, 

England,  i}^::;:: :::;::;;     ;;; 


Saateneed. 
annual  average  .  .7^ 

«  "        375i 

«  «  85 

total.  49 

*•  15,652 

*«  531 

«  2,755 

"  176 

150 

«  140 

**  70 

210 

167 


902 
1,082 
1,019 

587 

2,8a) 

820 

570 

6,748 

6,313 

262 

231 

260 

259 

128 

120 

2,151 

924 

543 

818 

6;281 


1:1,403 
1:    885 


Execated. 

31 

56 

48 

28 

1,384 

316 

350 

111 

110 

77 

10 

87 


For  Crimea 
Prop. 

21 

7 


J  1827, 

(1731—1740, 46  270 

174^-1780, 112  889 

1781—1806, 61  726 

1827, 


Total. 

32 

9 

13 

57 

70 

316 

1,001? 

787$ 

17 


Proportion  to 
PtnNilation. 


169,271 
210,526 
182,857 

30,000 

79,412 
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ForCrisMi  TwChmm  Plofiottlon  to 

•MiiMtPWi.  apiafllProp.  Total.  nrntation. 

C1815— 1819  (annual  average^  —  ....  303  1:      90^ 

Fnnec,    ^1885, HI  1:    279,279 

C1836, ,...  110  1:    281^18 

:OM  provinces,  1818— 1827,        ....  ....  77  1:1,240,960 

JRheniahprov.,          «                ....  ....  10  1:2,371,000 

{Wh<rfe  country,        «*                ....  ....  87  1:1,354,140 

Pritonen.  Proportion  to 

Namtor.  PopaUtion. 

fi^i.»^  5  1®®»  including  debtora, 8^  1 :      2G2 

"*°™™^  J    «      without  debCQFB, 5^  1 :      960 

f  England,  April29, 1®6, 2,064  1 :  4^87 

Wdea,         «««    73  i  ..10,411 

Scotland,     «     «      «    216  1 :10,185 

Ireland,        «     «      «    663  1 :11,011 

Fiinoe,1821, 4i;W7  1 :      778 

(cml  and  mdiL  pnsonere),  ^  jg^^' ^^^  ^  .      ggg 

p,™;^    S1798, 2,179  1:3,671 

"™^    i  1826, 5,300  1 :  2,396 

Pnissan  K  1826,  standing  anny,    ..*...  1,124  1 :      111 

anny,    }    <*     militia, 724  1:      122 

Fninia,  ciyil  and  military, 8400  1 :   1,550 

Sle8wiclIo]Btein,1819, 632  '  1 :     112 

C  1821, 693  1 :  4,399 

Norway,  ^1826, 833  1 :  1,200 

0814— 1826, 7,740  1 :  1,371 

Sweden,  1824, 1,500  1 :  1,600 

Thouj^  the  number  of  persons  committed  I  remember,  in  fi>rmer  days,  persons  were 
for  tnal  has  progressively  increased,  in  taken  and  pimqwd  upon,  or  something  of 
England,  for  a  series  of  years,  it  by  no  that  sort ;  Imt  now  tney  are  handed  over 
means  followB  that  the  quantity  of  crime  to  the  poBce  and  tried.'  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
has  increased ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain,  ing^  and  other  witneflsee,  gave  a  similar 
thai  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  charac-  testimony.  The  malicious  trespass  act, 
ter*haTe  diminished.  Thus,  though  the  the  act  for  paying  prosecutors  their  ex- 
parliamentary  returns  of  the  nuinber  of  penses.in  casesofm^emeanor,  and  other 
criminal  ofifenders  committed  for  trial  in  acts  not  necessary  to  mention,  have  tended 
1827  be  greater,  b^  1774,  than  those  of  to  fill  the  prisons,  without  any  pontive 
1826v  ^®  ahould  nunutely  investigate  the  increase  of  crime.  The  magistrates,  like- 
BBture  of  ib»  ofl^ces  with  which  these  vrise,  are  more  ready  to  commit  than  they 
persons  are  charged,  befine  we  affirm  used  to  be."  There  is  a  fiict,  which  is 
tiiat  the  morals  of  die  P^ple  generally  most  iinportant  to  keep  in  view,  namely, 
vf&e  more  unsound  in  1g27  than  in  1826.  that,  in  IBngland,  and  ui  every  other  ooun- 
**  Ounces,'*  sa^  a  committee  of  the  house  try  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  offen- 
of  commons,  m  a  report  on  the  criminal  ces  against  the  person  are  diminished  pre- 
commitments  and  convictions,'  <^  which  cisely  in  the  proportion  that  the  means  of 
were  formerly  either  passed  over  entirely,  education  are  enlaiged.  The  most  numer- 
or  were  visited  with  a  summary  chastise-  ous  class  of  offences  has  been  found,  not 
ment  on  the  spot,  are  now  made  occasions  only  in  that  country,  but  in  France,  in  the 
of  commitment  to  jail  and  regular  trial.  U.  States,  and  in  Switzerland,  to  be  that 
Mr.  Dealtiy — a  magistrate  for  the  West  of  the  smaller  offences  against  property; 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York — says,  '  I  for  example,  in  London  and  Middlesex,  as 
think  one  reason  we  may  give  for  the  stated  bv  Mr.  Peel  m  the  house  of  oom- 
inoease  of  crime,  or  the  greater  exhibition  mons,  the  number  of  commitments,  in 
of  it  to  public  view,  is  the  seizure  and  de-  1820,  was  2773;  in  1826, 3457 ;  increase 
]iv«7  to  the  police  of  «J1  those  who  com-  of  commitments,  684.  In  1820,  of  these 
mit  offimoes.mat  are  styled  ounces  at  alL  commitments,  the  nuniber  for  larceny  was 
3* 
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1384 ;  m  1826^  2118 ;  incroase  of  commit- 
inentB  for  larcenyj,  734.  Thus  we  see 
that,  whilst,  io  1826,  there  was  a  lai^ 
increase  of  offences  against  property,  there 
was  an  actua]  diminution  ofcrimes  against 
the  person.  The  repon  of  the  committee 
before-mentioned  states,  that  ^  the  numbers 
of  persons  convicted  of  murder,  from  the 
year  1821  to  1827  inclusive,  addmg  there- 
to those  convicted  bf  ahootiiig  at,  stabbing, 
and  administering  poison  with  intent  to 
murder,  were  respectively,  35,  57,  26,  38, 
29,  27,  47.  The  numbers  charsed  with 
murder,  shooting  at,  stabbing,  and  admin- 
istering poison  with  intent  to  murder, 
were,  from  1821  to  1827,  232,  241,  239, 
253, 273,  245j  288.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  tried  for  offences  against  the 
person,  in  1827,  including  robbery  of  the 
jierson,  which  ought  not  properly  to  have 
men  included,  was  under  1000.  The 
criminal  calendar  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex exhibits,  for  the  respective  periods 
from  1811  to  1817,  and  from  1821  to  1827, 
an  average  increase  of  committals  in  the 
latter  seven  years,  equal  to  48  per  cent 
The  convictions,  during  an  average  of  the 
rame  periods,  have  increased  55  ner  cent. 
-  The  population  of  London  and  Middlesex 
has  been  computed  to  have  increased  19 
per  cent. ;  therefore,  of  the  convictions,  36 
per  cent  remains  to  be  accounted  for  by 
other  causes  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. That  large  increase,  afflicting  as  it 
is,  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  increase 


of  petty  offences,  of  stealing  from  the 
house,  or  the  person,  *  goods  which  are 
easily  transported,  and  may  be  quickly 
converted  into  money,'  and  to  the  greater 
vigilance  of  the  pohocy  which  rendera 
prosecutions  more  certain.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  those  sentenced  to  death  has 
increased  only  4  per  cent ;  but,  the  pop- 
ulation having  increased  19  per  cent., 
there  is  thus  a  positive  diminution  of  15 
per  cent  u(M>n  the  Iiigher  offences,  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  death  seneraUy.  For  the 
liigher  crimes  against  the  person,  such  as 
murder,  manslaughtpr,  shooting,  stabbing 
and  poisoning,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions followed  by  sentence  of  death  has 
decreased  50  per  cent.  For  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  offences  against  property, 
such  as  arson  and  maiming  of  cattle,  the 
number  of  convictions  followed  by  sen- 
tence of  death  has  decreased  50  j)er  cent 
For  the  offences  of  coining  and  forgery, 
uttering  base  coin,  &c.,  the  number  of 
convictions  has  decreased '22  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  those  sentenced  to 
death  has  decreased  43  per  cent  Thi» 
particular  decrease  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  smiall  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England  from  circulation. 
The  great  increase  of  convictions  has, 
therefore,  been  in  the  class  of  frauds,  and 
larcenies  of  aU  descriptions.  This  result 
for  London  and  Midolesex  is  also  true,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  follovring  table,  with 
reference  to  all  England  and  Wales. 


ToCal 

Total 

Yearly 

Yearly  Inc.  of 

Yearly  Inc.  of 

Yeafs. 

Oonviaions. 

ConTictioiis 

Increaae  of 

Convictions 

ConvictJoM  not 

for  Lereeny. 

Convictfons. 

for  Larceny. 

for  Larceny. 

1821 

8,788 

6,629 



.  •  •  • 

1822 

8,209 

6,424 

....#• 

.... 

1823 

.     8,204 

6,452 

..... 

26 

. . .  • 

1824 

9,425 

7,550 

1,221 

1,068 

123 

1825 

9,964 

8,011 

539 

461 

78 

1826 

11,096 

8,362 

1,131 

951 

180 

1827 

12,564 

9,803 

1,469 

841 

628 

Much  of  the  large  increase  of  convictions 
not  for  larceny,  in  1827,  may  be  distinctly 
referred  to  the  passing  of  the  act  for  pay- 
ing prosecutors  tlieir  expenses  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  llie  iucreose,  in  1824, 
1825  and  1826,  is  also  to  be  referred  to 
changes  in  legislation  and  temporaiy 
causes.  Offences  a^nst  the  game  laws 
hare  greatly  multifSied  the  number  of 
commitments.  From  1820  to  1826, 12,000 
persons  were  committed  to  the  county 
prisons  on  the  charge  of  poachiiie.  From 
the  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  of 
which  we  have  thus  cnven  the  results,  it 
appeon  that,  once  1821,  the  convictions 


for  larceny  (that  is,  for  robbery  and  tliefl 
of  all  descriptions)  have  increased  50  per 
cent,  while  the  population  has  increased, 
by  computation,  about  16  nei»  cent  Wc 
have  thus  34  per  cent  of  this  increase  of 
crimes  against  property  unaccounted  for 
by  tlie  increase  of  population.  Some  of 
this  increase  is  real,  and  some  only  moro 
apparent — ^With  reference  to  the  real  and 
apparent  increase  of  the  smaller  crimes 
against  property,  the  greater  muhiplicatwu 
of  property,  in  a  highly-civilized  state  of 
society,  oSen  a  reedy  solutifMi  why  such 
a  growing  tendency  to  thefl  may  exist, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education. 
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The  number  of  thieves  increases  fbom  the 
constant  addition  to  the  number  of  the  ob- 
jects of  temptation,  &om  the  ^ater  luxu- 
ries with  which  eyeiy  individual  is  sur- 
rounded, from  the  increased  rapidity  with 
which  goods  may  be  transported  to  distant 
ports  of  the  country,  and  from  the  more 
easy  communication  with  the  continent 
Ad^  ail  these  causes,  and  many  othen^  to 
a  more  vigilant  administration  of  justice, 
which  produces  committals  for  the  most 
triffing  ofiences  against  property,  and  we 
shall  easily  understand  how  the  return  of 
committala  may  be  increased,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the    people  is  becoming 
more  intelligent  and  more  prudent — M. 
Lucas,  an  smvocate  in  tlic  royal  court  at 
Paris,  has  collected,  with  much  accuracy, 
a  body  of  &cts  relating  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  cantons  of  Ueneva  and  Vaud, 
and  the  U.  States,  all  of  which  tend  to 
confirm  the  principles  we  have  endeavored 
to  establ£^i--that  the  higher  crimes  are 
k^sened  as  men  become  more  civilized 
and  enlightened ;  and  that,  though  offences 
against   proper^   may   increase,  crimes 
against  the  person  are  invariably  dimin- 
iSioA.    With  regard  to  France,  this  fact 
has  been  cleariy  moved  by  the  calculations 
of  M.  Charles  Dupin.    In  the  northern 
departments  of  that  countiy,  where  the 
inliabitants  are  the  best  instructed,  the 
higher  crimes  against  the  person  are  rare ; 
in  the  southern,  where  the  people  are  very 
ignorant,  the  most  fiightful  crimes  are 
twice  as  numerous.    But,  again,  it  is  re- 
mariuble,  that,  in  the  north— the  richest 
and  most  enlightened  portion  of  France— 
the  crimes  against  property  exceeded,  in 
l&e  and  18^,  those  in  the  south  by  917. 
Of  those  crimes,  however,  the  south  ex- 
hibits the  greatest  number  of  atrocious  ex- 
amples, having  207  highway  robberies, 
w^  the  north  had  only  82.    In  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud,  from  1803  to  1826,  die  total 
namber  of  ounces  was  1914.    Of  these, 
there  were  only  52  of  the  ^^est  crimes 
against  the  person.  Of  the  omnces  against 
property,  only  75  were  of  the  gravest 
character  of  crime,  such  as  burgluy  and 
highway  robbery.    In  the  canton  of  Ge- 
neva, from  1815  to  182^  tiiere  were  212 
criminal  processes,  of  which  27  only  were 
for  crimes  against  the  person.    The  num- 
ber of  ofrenc^  against  property  was  185, 
of  which  145  were  simple  larcenies.    In 
the  state  of  Pennarlvania,  from  1787  to 
1825,  the  total  number  of  convictions  was 
7397,  of  which  628  were  for  offences 
against  the  person.     Of  the  remaining 
^69  offences  against  property,  5338  were 
laioenies.    In   iBpain,  the   catalogue  of 


crimes  against  the  person  for  one  year 
amounts  to  3436,  amongst  which  are  the 
following : — 

Homicides, 1233 

Infanticides, 13 

Poisonings, 5 

Anthropophagy, 1 

Cutting  and  maiming, 1773.* 

We  thus  see  that,  in  Spaia,  the  greater 
quantity  of  crime  is  preciselv  of  an  oppo- 
site character  to  that  which  exists  in 
France,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland  and 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crimes  against  property  amount  only  to 
2379.  From  these  data,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  offences 
amongst  an  ignorant  people  are  those 
which  proceed  from  the  licentious  and 
revengeful  passions,  unsubdued  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  will  to  true  morality  and 
pure  religion.  The  greater  portion  of  of- 
tences  among  a  rich  and  hignly-cultivated 
people,  are  of  that  sort  which  proceed 
from  the  temptations  of  property,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  which  is  the  result  of  capi- 
tal and  intellectual  energy.  (For  fiuther 
mfbrmation,  see  Prtscm,  and  SchooL) 

Crimea.    (See  Taunda.) 

Criminai.  Law.  [This  article,  to  the 
parajgraph  on  page  34,  is  from  the  German 
Lexicon.]  In  no  department  of  legal  sci- 
ence do  so  many  different  views  prevail 
among  jurisconsults,  and  in  none  have 
these  views  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  theory  and  practice,  as  in  this. 
The  doctrine  of  tiie  criminal  law  is,  that 
the  individual  committing  an  unlawful  act, 
must  not  only  make  amends  to  the  party 
injured,  but  also  be  punished  by  the  su- 
preme authority  of  tne  state.  The  first 
question  is,  whether  and  how  far  the  state 
is  authorized  to  inflict  punishment  This 
question  caimot  be  decided  by  pontive 
rules  of  law,  because  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  is  to  reconcile  these  rules  with 
natural  justice.  States  have,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  exercised  the  power  of  punishment, 
without  waiting  for  or  regarding  such  the- 
oretical investigations,  because  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  without  the  right  of  punishing, 
no  state  could  exist.  The  difierent  sys- 
tems, which  have  attempted  to  establisli 
theoretically  the  right  of  punishment,  may 
be  brought  under  the  following  heads  :-— 

I.  The  system  of  t*et^feance.    From  the 

*  This  comparative  statement  of  ofiences  in 
France,  Switxeriaud^  the  U.  Stales  and  Spaiii, 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  an  arUde  in  the  JOttlU- 
tin  Unitienet,  for  September.  The  precise  jxar 
taken  for  Spain  is  not  mentioned. 
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opinion  that  he  who  has  injured  another, 
cannot  complain  of  injustice,  if  a  similar 
evil  18  inflicted  upon  himself^  and  the  in- 
jured penon,  or,  in  case  of  murder,  his 
family,  would  be  disgraced,  if  they  did  not 
obtain  satisfiiction,  arises  the  nide  sfslem 
of  retaliation,  which  we  meet  with  in 
so  many  nations ;  but,  whilst  those  who 
take  revenge  must  beware  not  to  exceed 
the  measure  of  the  injury  received,  lest 
they  become  ap^gressors  in  their  turn, 
they  will  be  obli^  to  adhere  literally  to 
the  rule  of  <<an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth;"  and  in  this  state  we  find  the 
criminal  law  subsisting  among  nations  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  bloody  revenge 
and  retaliation'  become  a  common  right 
and  duty,  f  See  Michaelis,  On  the  Muaic 
Law,)  In  this  state  of  things,  the  punish- 
ment of  ofiences  aj^nst  the  law  oelonffs 
not  to  the  community,  but  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  public  authority  is  active 
onl^  in  putting  limits  to  the  continual  ex- 
ercise of  revenge,  and  in  providing  means 
for  terminating  the  hostilities  among  fam- 
ilies, which  tmeaten  the  nation  itsen  vrith 
destruction.  From  this'arises  the  system 
of  composition.  Ofiences  are  estimated 
at  certam  rates  in  money ;  and  not  only 
is  the  offender  fixced  to  pay  the  sum  fixed, 
but  the  ofi^nded  psm'  must  also  receive 
it  in  satisfaction.  With  this  degree  of 
progress  is  connected  the  idea  of  a  nation- 
al peace,  which  is  developed  in  various 
forms  and  relations,  as  the  peace  of  the 
king,  the  peace  of  the  court,  &c.,  involv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  public  power,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  and  judge.  We  find  the  law 
of  composition  among  the  M  Germans, 
as  well  as  the  nations  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, and  the  tribes  of  American  sava- 
ges. The  next  step  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  princiim,  that  the  community 
is  bound  to  prevent  crimes.  The  right 
of  reven^  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  which  does  not  wait  fw  the  com- 
plaint of  the  offended  paity,  but  takes  up- 
on itself  the  duty  of  the  accuser.  The 
theoiy  which  next  succeeds  is, 

IL  The  system  of  dderring.  By  the 
punishment  of  the  ofifender,.othera  are  to 
be  deterred  fit>m  similar  acts.  The  pun- 
ishment is,  therefore,  inflicted  publicly; 
and  the  more  horrible  the  crime,  the 
more  effint  is  made  to  confirm  the  popu- 
lar abhonence  of  it  by  severe  peiwlties. 
This  system  is  fiable  to  the  most  weigh^ 
objections.  It  cannot  be  allowable  to  tc»^ 
ment  or  put  to  death  a  human  being,  sim- 
ply with  the  view  that  others  may  receive 
from  his  sufieringB  such  an  impression,  as 


to  be  proof  andnst  tiie  temptation  to  com- 
mit crime.  In  point  of  fiict,  this  end  has 
never  been  atteuned,  and  would  require  a 
scale  of  punishments  ofifensive  to  sound 
reason.  The  mere  fear  of  punishment  is 
of  very  little  weight  Men  are  kept  fi?om« 
crime  principally  by  the  natural  abhoi^ 
rence  of  wrong,  heightened  by  a  good 
education  and  mod  example.  If  the  plan 
of  deterring  i£ould  be  carried  through 
consistentiy,  it  would  compel  us  to  propor- 
tion punishment  rather  to  the  temptation 
to  commit  crimes  than  to  their  magnitude. 
(See  Feuerbach's  Bariaion  der  (SnmdMze 
dea  odnL  Reehts,  Erfurt,  179d— Revisioii 
of  tiie  Principles  of  Penal  Law.)  With 
regard  to  capital  punishments,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  system  of  deterring  fell  by 
degrees  into  disrepute,  after  the  marquis 
Beccaria  (On  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
London,  1770),  and  a  great  many  other 
learned  men,  had  declared  themselyes 
for, 

III.  The  system  of  oreieenfion,  which  is 
inpenioudy  defendea  by  the  Hesnan 
iranister  Von  Grolman  [Gnmds&tze  der 
CWintnalrecfttnmMefiMfta/^  1798 
— ^Principles  of  the  Science  of  Criminal 
Law).  Every  crime  contains,  if  man  is 
considered  as  a  consistent  beinff,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  principle  of  conduct,  and, 
aocordin^y,  besides  the  |»esent  transgres- 
sion of  the  law,  a  threat  of  a  repetition  of 
the  offence.  The  community  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  take  measures  of  prevention 
against  it,  which,  if  the  iniury  done  is  irrep- 
araUe,  may  extend  to  tne  deprivation  of 
life.  This  system  ma;^  be  said  to  afiS>id 
the  true  reason  for  purushment  in  generaL 
It  may,  however,  oe  objected  to  it,  that 
this  provision  against  fiiture  crimes  is  not 
really  punishment,  and  that  the  punish- 
mtot  must  needs  be  omitted,  if  this  pre- 
sumption of  the  fiiture  offences  is  refuted 
hf  the  particular-circumstances  of  the  case. 
This  principle,  moreover,  admits  of  no 
scale  of  punishment,  because  the  means 
offcfiectual  prevention  must  always  be 
the  same-— death  or  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  direction  which  the  science  of  natural 
law  had  taken,  at  this  period,  sedung  for 
the  foundation  of  eveiy  right  in  a  contract, 
ledtOf 

IV.  The  system  of  eompaxty  which  as- 
serts that,  by  becoming  a  i)iember  of  the 
state,  every  individual  has,  by  tacit  com- 
pact, bound  himself  to  submit  to  punish- 
ment, if  the  society  choose  to  inflict  it. 
As,  however,  no  one  can  be  bound  by  a 
contract  to  ai^  thing  which  is  not  right  in 
itself^  the  lawfulnees  of  punishment  cannot 
be  shown  in  this  maimer.    Fichte,  there- 
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fore,  in  his  origiiial  way,  modified  this 
theory.  He  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
that,  by  trespasang  upon  tne  right  of  otbeis, 
the  cnminal  deprived  himself  of  the  claim 
(o  be  treated  as  a  latioDal  being,  smce 
the  rights  of  a  free  agent  depend  on  his 
respect  for  those  of  others.  Every  crime, 
thmfbre,  he  savs,  justifies  the  expulsion 
of  the  ofiender  firom  human  society.  The 
compact,  by  which  the  punishment  is  de- 
tenmoed,  is  consequently  in  fiivor  of  those 
who  receive  a  lifter  punishment  than 
such  expulsion.  They  acauire  a  riefat,  bv 
suffering  some  determined  evil,  to  be  ad- 
initted  again  into  civil  society.  Much  of 
this  theory  is  true,  but  the  real  existence 
oTsuch  a  compact  seems  to  be  wanting. 

V.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  of 
atonement  was  introduced  by  Klein  and 
othem.  The  criminal  does  injury  in  two 
ways ;  1.  to  the  person  who  is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  wrong,  for  which  he 
2ns  to  make  him  amends  according  to  the 
rules  of  private  law ;  and,  2.  by  the  bad 
example  afforded  by  the  diminished  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  which 
be  is  answerable  to  the  community.  This 
latter  injury  is  compensated  by  the  pun- 
ishment, which  vinoicates  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
This  theory  has,  in  later  times,  been  fur- 
ther developed,  with  great  ingenuity,  by 
Schultz  {Bnbinckdung  derpkUosopk,  Inin'' 
eqnen  des  burgeri.  %mi  peed.  RechtSj  1813 
— I>evelopement  of  the  philosophical  Prin- 
ciple of  Civil  and  Criminal  Law),  and 
by  Martin  {Ldarbuek  des  Crminati 
181^—1825— Compendium  of  Crir 
Law). 

VI.  The  theory  of  psychological  con- 
drainty  by  Feuerliach,  is  foundea  upon  the 
system  of  deterring,  with  the  addition  of 
this  position— that  the  threatequig  of  pun- 
ishment, in  general,  is  lawfiil,  because  it 
forbids  no  one  to  do  any  thing  which  he 
can  have  a  risht  to  do ;  and  this  menace 
renders  punii£ment  lawful  in  case  of  an 
ofience  occurring,  because  the  individual 
knew  beforehand  what  he  had  to' expect 
This  theory  is  exposed  to  most  of  the  ob- 
jections against  Uie  theory  of  deterring, 
and  die  grounds  on  which  it  rests  often 
fail  in  particular  cases. 

VII.  The  principle  of  moral  corredion^ 
has  been  little  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
right  to  punbh.  It  has  for  its  end  to  cor- 
rect, by  punishment,  in  the  criminal  him- 
self^ those  unlawfUi  propenaties  which 
impeOed  him  to  crime.  It  is  undeniably 
correct,  so  fiur  as  tbls»  that  the  punishment 
oufjbit  never  to  be  such  as  to  make  the 
nmal  oorreeti<m  of  the  criminal  imposn- 


ble,  by  the  annihilation  of  his  sense  of 
honor,  by  exposing  him  to  corruption  in 
the  society  of^other  criminals,  and  destroy- 
ing his  ability  to  support  himself  in  an 
honest  maimer.  But  it  is  evident,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  sentiments  of  men, 
and  their  moral  reformation,  cannot  be  the 
direct  object  of  legislation,  fi?om  the  very 
circumstance,  that  this  efiect  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  ascertained;  but  to  produce 
an  outward  habit  (for  instance,  to  dispose 
the  idle  to  labor,  the  drunkard  to  sobnety, 
&C.),  is  practicable. 

Finally,  VIII.  The  theory  of  rdtOMon 
has  been  adopted,  since  the  time  of  Kant, 
by  almost  all  the  German  philosophers^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  by  very  few  law- 
yers. It  is  founded  upon  the  principles, 
that  the  state  ought  to  sufier  no  wrong 
within  itself;  that  every  unlawfiil  action 
ought  to  be  annihilated,  and  is  annihilated 
when  made  to  revert  on  the  author;  and 
that  the  latter  suffers  no  uijustice  by  beins 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  treated 
others.  This  retaliation  is  not,  however,  a 
literal  one.  It  inflicts  not  the  same  evil  oa 
the  crimmal  which  he  has  done  to  anoth- 
er ;  but  it  seeks  for  a  generic  notion  of  the 
offence,  and  applies,  acoar^nf  to  this,  the 
principle  of  die  criminal  agamst  himsel£ 
This  afibrds,  at  the  same  time,  a  measure 
for  punishment,  which  no  other  principle 
of  penal  law  afibrds,  though  it  still  requires 
thatthe  degree  ofpunishment,  in  particular 
cases,  diould  be  fixed  by  postdve  law. 

We  have  thus  set  forth  the  theories 
on  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation.  In 
no  branch  of  law  has  legislation  been  at 
all  times  so  active  as  in  this.  The 
infiuence  of  theory  has  extended  even 
to  the  forms  of  process,  and  the  civiU- 
zation  of  nations  always  manifests  itself 
early  by  the  improvement  of  the  criminal 
law.  Criminal  law  was  first  treated  sci- 
entifically in  Italy,  but  remained  in  a  very 
rude  state  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c^i- 
tuiy.  The  dreadful  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  in  Germany 
and  France,  gave  occasion  to  the  two 
great  reforms  introduced  by  the  penal 
code  of  Charies  V,  of  1532,  and  the  crim- 
inal ordinance  of  Francis  I,  of  1539.  This 
branch  of  jurisprudence  now  assumed  a 
more  systematic  character.  The  ordinance 
of  Charies  V  greatl)r  improved  the  forms 
of  process,  but  retained,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  cruel  punishments,  and 
even  torture.  Of  the  points  of  criminal 
law,  which,  in  recent  times,  have  given 
rise  to  much  diversiw  of  opinion,  the 
following  fure  of  particular  practical  impor- 
tance : — ^1.  The  right  of  punishing  flagrant 
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erimes  without  the  authority  of  an  expresB 
law.  Those  who  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  a  natural  law,  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  right,  and  divide  criminal 
actions  into  those  which  axe  bad  in  them- 
selves (ddieta  jtaris  nutoniltf),  or,  as  the 
En^h  law  terms  them,  mala  m  «e,  and 
actions  which  are  of  themselves  indiffer- 
ent, but  are  suhjected  to  a  penalty  by  par- 
ticular laws  [ddickt  juris  jMffdim),  or,  as 
the  En^fish  law  terms  them,  mala  prMb- 
Ua.  Crimes  of  the  first  class,  as  murder, 
theft,  &C.,  must  be  every  where  punished, 
even  without  a  positive  law ;  but  those  of 
die  second,  as  contraband  trade,  are  pun- 
ishable on^  when  made  penal  by  ezpess 
enactment  Feueibach  and  others,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  no  right  of  punishment 
without  an  express  law.  2.  With  the  pre- 
ceding is  nearly  connected  the  question 
— how  &r  it  is  the  right  or  du^  of  the 
state  to  punish  crimes,  which  have  been 
committed  in  foreign  countries.  On  this 
point,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
mg  the  main  question,  there  exists  a  great 
dinerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  laws  by 
which  such  crimes  are  to  be  judged,  wheth- 
er by  the  laws  of  the  foreign  county,  or  of 
that  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
3.  What  power  should  be  given  to  the 
judge  to  vary  the  pumshiiient  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  attending 
the  ofience?  The  tendencv,  in  modem 
times,  is  to  define  crimes  and  thdr  piinish- 
mentB  so  exactly  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
the  discretion  <Mf  the  judge,  aiid  to  enable 
every  man  to  see  what  he  has  to  expect 
fiom  a  violation  of  the  law.  .  It  is  doubt- 
fiil  whether  so  much  precision  is  gener- 
ally advantageous,  since  it  almost  necessa- 
rily produces  an  unecjual  distribution  of 
Knishment,  the  question  whether  it  shall 
light  or  severe  fi«quently  depending 
on  a  little  difierence  in  the  age  of  the 
ofi^nder,  the  amount  of  property  stolen, 
&c. ;  so  that  a  pennv  more  or  less  may 
make  a  difference  of  several  years'  con-, 
finement  in  a  penitentiary ;  or  the  differ- 
ence of  a  dav,  in  the  age  of  the  culprit, 
may  decide  whether  he  mall  be  puninied 
vrith  a  few  stripes,  or  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty for  years,  or  of  his  life.  4  One  of  the 
most  difficult  points  is  the  just  estimation 
of  injuries  done  to  the  honor  of  another, 
which  involves  the  great  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  most  important 
di^rences  of  opinion,  however,  are  those 
which  prevail  with  regard  to  criminal 
process.  From  the  representation  given 
above  of  the  principles  and  the  £vel- 
opement  of  penal  law,  it  is  evident  that 
cnmmal  proceedings  have  always  been 


founded  at  first  upon  private  accusations, 
in  regard  to  which  almost  tho  same  princi- 
ples prevail  as  those  observed  in  civil  ac- 
tions. In  die  course  of  time,  this  mode  is 
superseded  by  a  public  accusation  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  appearing  by  an  attorney, 
to  prosecute  the  OTOnce.  Upon  this  ipnn- 
ciple  are  founded  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  courts,  ana  of  the 
French  courts  since  the  revolution.  With 
this  may  be  united  the  public  trial  by  jury, 
which  has  finmd  so  many  adherents  in 
modem  times.  Its  fundamental  character 
connsts  in  this,  that  the  party  accused 
remains  merely  passive,  ana  waits  for  the 
charge  to  be  proved.  The  consequence 
is,  trat  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced 
fit>m  a  view  of  probabilities,  and  depends, 
therefore,  more  on  a  knowledge  of  men, 
and  the  deductions  of  a  sound  judgment, 
than  on  technical  roles.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered the  safest  mode  of  trying  ounces, 
in  particular,  as  it  prevents  the  dangers 
arismg  firom  the  influence  of  the  hi^er 
officeis  of  the  state  over  judges  deriving 
their  salaries  fimm  the  sovereign,  by  refei^ 
rhig  the  question  of  guik  or  innocence  to 
<he  verdict  of  men  taken  immediately  fixMn 
among  the  people,  i.  e.  jurors.  The  Ger- 
man criminal  proceedm^  are  directed 
principally,  it  may  be  said  solely,  to  the 
end  or  obtaining  from  the  accused  a  con- 
fession of  the  deed,  and  of  its  circum- 
stances, by  inauisitory  process.  This  ad- 
mits neither  or  an  accuser  nor  of  a  public 
trial,  but  the  judge  must  inquire  of  the 
accused  himself,  and  obtain  nom  him,  if 
possible,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  the 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  awakening 
the  voice  of  conscience,  complete  truth. 
What  is  in  Germany  the  chief  ousiness  of 
the  judge,  belongs,  in  France,  to  the  jvge 
mdiideur,  and,  m  Enffland,  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  as  police  officers,  whose  inves- 
tigations afibrd,  in  common  cases,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  final  trial  The  opponents 
of  the  trial  by  jury  allege,  as  a  chief  reason 
for  thei^  opposition,  that,  when  the  prepar- 
atoiy  process  affiirds  no  certain  resuks,  the 
subsequent  trial  is  attended  by  the  same  ' 
uncertainty. 

To  the  preceding  article,  taken  fiom 
the  German  Lexicon,  we  have  to  add  a 
few  suggestions  growing  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  common  law,  which  consbtutea 
the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  the  U.  States^ 
as  well  88  of  England.  The  general  the- 
ory of  the  common  law  is,  that  sU  wrongs 
are  divisible  into  two  species ;  first,  civil 
or  private  wrongs ;  secondly,  criminal  or 
public  wrongs.  The  former  are  to  be 
redressed  by  private  suits,  or  remedies  io- 
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Aituted  by  the  paitiee  iiyiiied.  The  latter 
are  redreaMd  iy  the  state,  acting  in  Hb 
aoverei^  capacity.  The  general  aeacrip- 
ooa  of  private  wron^  ia^  that  they  oom- 
pieheiid  thoee  injunes  which  affect  the 
lif^ts  and  property  of  the  individual,  and 
lenniiiate  tnere ;  that  of  puUic  wrongs 
or  o&Doea  ia,  that  they  comprehend  audi 
acts  as  injure,  not  merely  individuals,  but 
the  community  at  large,  by  endangering 
the  peace,  the  comfort,  the  good  order,  the 
policy,  and  even  the  existence  of  socie- 
ty. The  exact  boundaries  between  these 
daaaes  are  not,  perhaps,  always  easy  to  be 
disceroed,  even  in  theoiy;  for  there  are 
few  private  wrongs  which  may  not  and  do 
Dot  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  individ- 
ual whom  they  diiecdy  injure.  In  doubt- 
fblcaaea,  the  legislature  usually  interferes, 
and  prescribe  a  poative  rule.  In  clear 
cases,  the  right  of  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  state  is  assumed  as  a  deduction 
fiom  natural  justice  and  the  du^  of  the 
nue  to  protect  all  its  subjects.  Hence,  in 
the  coounon  law,  two  classes  of  offences 
are  distinctly  traced  out.  The  first  em- 
braces those  which  rest  upon  legislative 
enactments.  The  second  embraces  thoee 
which,  independendy  of  any  such  enact- 
meot,  are  deemed,  fifom  their  very  nature, 
mjiuieB^  to  the  public  The  ofinnces  be- 
loogiDg  to  this  last  class  are  not,  perhaps, 
capable  of  a  perfect  enumeration ;  and  tne 
test  by  which  they  are  ascertained  is  left 
to  the  judnnent  of  judces,  as  cases  arise, 
to  be  fixed,  not  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  but  by  analogy  and  apprecia- 
tioa  of  the  principles  and  cases  already 
well  settled  by  former  adjudications. 
When,  therefore,  a  non-enumerated  wrong 
arises,  which  does  not  fidi  under  any 
kaowD  former  rule,  the  quesdon  which  is 
discussed  is^  how  fiu*  it  faUs  under  the 
priocipfes  aheady  established  reacting 
public  crimes.  If  reasoning  fiimishes  a 
ittoDg  analogy,  it  is  deemed  a  public  of- 
ieoce ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  left  for  the  legis- 
lature to  declare  that  it  shall  be  such. 
Treason,  murder,  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling 
house  in  a  large  city,  nots  disturbing  the 
general  peace,  poisoning  public  wells,  &C., 
it  will  be  r^dily  admitted,  naturally  en- 
danger the  sood  order  and  safety  of  the 
state,  and  tnerefore  are  pn^rly  to  be 
punished  by  the  state.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  trace  the  same  principle  in  mere 
secret  thefts,  or  a  private  fi^t,  and  yet 
deny  its  existence  m  violent  seizures  of 
private  property,  and  private  quairels  mo- 
ducing  deuunation  of  character.  The 
oonunon  law  considers  the  great  object 
of  the  public  punishnieat  of  crim^  to  be 


the  pravention  of  oftences,  by  deterring 
both  the  offender  and  others  m>m  a  repe- 
tition of  the  pme.  Its  object  is  not  so 
much  an  atonement  for,  or  ex{Mition  of^ 
the  ofl^noes,  as  a  precaution  against  their 
recumnce.  This  naturally  includes,  not 
as  a  primary  modve,  but  as  an  incident, 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself; 
for,  so  fiur  as  that  is  effected,  it  prevents 
ofiences.  That  system  of  punishmenCs  is 
indeed  most  desiraUe,  wmch  attains  iu 
object  by  such  a  reformation.  But  it  is 
obvious,  that  reft>rmation  cannot  alwava 
be  relied  upon  as  a  sufiicient  security  ror 
society.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  or 
policy  of  capital  punishment,  which,  by 
cutting  ofiT  the  oftender,  not  only  operates 
as  a  terror  to  others,  but  secures  society 
against  the  possible  perpetration  of  the 
same  offence  by  him.  Undoubtedly  it 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  except  in 
cases  of  atrocious  guilt,  and  where  leas 
punishments  are  manifestly  inadequate  to 
produce  securi^.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
doubt  the  lawftilness  of  capital  punish- 
ment altogether;  but  the  divine  law  has 
certainly  sancdoned  it  Others,  who  do 
not  quesdon  its  lawfidness,  doubt  or  deny 
its  policy.  It  is  certain  that  the  finequency 
of  capital  punishment  has  some  tendency 
to  dbate  its  terrors ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
as  certain  that  capital  punishments  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
crime,  or  to  secure  a  conviction.  Thero 
is  a  natural  repu^ance  to  punish,  with  so 
much  severity,  sbght  ofiences ;  and  judees 
and  juries,  as  well  as  the  public,  under 
such  circumstances,  lean  affainst  prosecu- 
tions and  in  fiivor  of  acquittsus.  Hence  the 
probability  of  conviction  is  sometimes  in 
proportion  to  the  moderation  of  punish- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  bv 
experience,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  fi^m  the 
commisBion  of  ofiences  to  which  they  are 
strongly  tempted  bv  their  passions  or  their 
wants.^  The  tendency  of  modern  legis- 
lation has,  therefore,  ahnost  uniformly 
been  in  favor  of  relaxing  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  In  Engund,  capital  pun- 
ishments are  vej^  extensively  pronded 
for  by  statute.  There  are  more  than  160 
capital  offences  in  her  code.  (4  BL  Comm. 
18.)  In  the  U.  States,  there  has  been  a 
constant  efibrt  to  diminish  the  number  of 
capital  offences.  There  are  but  9  in  the 
criminal  code  of  the  U.  States ;  and  the 
codes  of  the  respective  states  do  not  gen- 

*  Indeed,  the  severity  of  the  ponishment  some- 
tisMt  induces  the  offender  to  become  more  savaee 
and  atrocioiu.  Tfaiu,  where  robbery  is  poniihable 
with  death,  it  is  often  attended  with  murder. 
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erally  emlmce  a  larger  number.  Treason, 
murder,  rape,  arson  or  burning  of  a  dwel- 
ling house,  are  generally  punishable  with 
dea^;  and  sometimes  robbery,  burglary 
or  breaking  into  a  dwelling  house  in 
Che  night  time  with  intent  to  steaL  The 
code  dTthe  U.  States  also  includes  piracy, 
the  slave-trade,  fraudulently  casting  away 
ships  on  the  sea,  robbeiy  of  the  mail, 
burning  public  ships  of  war,  and  the  res- 
cue of  convicts  capitally  convicted  when 
the  sentence  is  about  to  be  executed.  The 
punishment  of  other  offences  is,  for  those 
of  great  enormity,  solitaiy  confinement  or 
haid  labor  in  a  penitentiary  or  prison 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  and  for  those  of 
a  lower  degree,  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
lx>th,  aceoraing  to  the  nature  and  aggra- 
vation of  the  offence.  In  the  U.  States, 
no  capital  punishments  are  inflicted  unless 
by  the  injunctions  of  some  positive  statute. 
In  England,  the  same  rule  prevails  to  a 
limited  extent  A  fow  offences  are  pun- 
ished by  the  conunon  law  with  death, 
without  any  statute  to  direct  it,  founded 
cither  upon  the  notion  of  conformity  to  the 
divine  Jaw,  or  upon  some  positive  law 
whose  existence  cannot  now  be  traced. 
Such  are  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary, 
and  certain  other  felonies  at.tlie  conmion 
law.  In  respect  to  other  offences,  for 
which  no  statute  has  prescribed  any  pun- 
ishment, the  general  rule  of  the  common 
law  is,  that  they  are  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  bv  both.  Considering 
the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which 
may  occur  to  extenuate  or  aggravate  the 
offence,  not  only  the  common  law,  but  the 
legislature  has  left  much  of  the  decree  of 
punisliment  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
who  try  the  case.  That  discretion  must 
be  exercised  in  public;  and  experience 
has  proved  diat  it  is,  on  the  whole,  wiser 
and  safer  to  leave  it  to  the  natural  opera- 
tions of  judicial  responsibility,  than,  by  any 
attempts  to  define  and  limit  die  exact  de- 
gree of  punishment,  to  run  tlie  hazard  of 
introducing  other  mischiefs  by  excluding 
mercy  where  it  might  be  most  desirable. 
No  code  of  laws  comd  be  sufficiendy  mi- 
nute to  embrace  all  circumstances;  and 
none  coidd,  therefoix^  provide  for  a  perfect 
(miformity  of  punishments,  according  to 
(he  absolute  nature  of  the  ofi^nce.  Anoth- 
er inquiry  is.  Who  are,  in  a  legal  sense, 
capable  of  committing  crimes,  so  as  to  be 
amenable  to  punishment?  The  general 
rule  of  the  conmion  law  is,  that  S\  per- 
sons are  punishable  for  disobedience  to, 
and  infractions  of  the  law.  The  excep- 
tions are  few,  and  are  clearly  defined. 
They  are  such  as  presuppose  a  defect  of 


reason  and  understandinf^,  or  of  intention. 
A  defect  of  understandme  exists  in  the 
coseof  izijuries  committed  by  persons  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  lunacy,  idiocy,  or  intoxi- 
cation. A  defect  of  intention  exists  in  the 
case  of  oflfences  committed  by  chance, 
mistake  and  ignorance,  wholly  without  or 
against  the  intention  of  the  party.  In 
respect  to  want  of  capacity,  idiots,  mad- 
men, and  other  persons  not  at  the  time  in 
possession  of  reason,  such  as  somnambu- 
lists,  are  generally  excused,  whatever  in- 
juries they  may  commit.  But  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  extend  this  indulgence  to 
crimes  committed  by  persons  who  are  in 
a  state  of  voluntary  intoxication.  It  con- 
siders this  circumstance  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  aggravation  of  the  ofifence.  But  a 
distinction  is  here  to  be  made.    If  the 

a  be,  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  drunle 
e  use  of  strong  liquors,  he  is  punish- 
able, though  he  may  be  diereby  reduced, 
at  the  time,  to  a  state  of  insanity.  But  if 
drunkenness  be  only  the  remote  cause  of 
the  insanity,  and  the  party  be  not,  at  the 
time,  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  law  treats  his  case  like  that  of 
any  other  insane  person.  It  does  not  look 
back  to  the  original  and  remote  cause  of 
the  insanity,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
been  produced  bv  criminal  indulgence,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  out  to  the  immediate  and 
operating  cause,  at  the  time  when  the 
crime  is  committed.  The  exception, 
therefore,  of  die  case  of  insanity  by  imme- 
diate intoxication,  is  carved  Out  of  the 
general  exception  in  favor  of  insanity,  and 
arises  from,  or  at  least  is  countenanced 
by,  motives  of  public  policy,  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  effects  arising  from  indul- 
gence in  strong  liquors.  The  common 
Gtw  is,  in  this  particular,  more  severe  than 
the  civil  law.  The  latter  never  punished 
capitally  for  an  offence  committed  under 
such  circumstances.  (4  Bl,  Comm,  26.) — 
As  to  crimes  committee!  by  infimts.  There 
are  various  ages  of  infancy,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  for  difierent  purposes.  The 
general  age  of  majority  for  all  purposes  is, 
in  our  law,  21  yeare ;  in  the  civil  law,  25 
years.  Children  under  7  yean  of  age  are 
deemed  without  discretion,  and  are  uni- 
versally exempted,  by  our  law,  from  pun- 
ishment Between  7  and  14  years,  tiiey 
are  said  to  be  in  a  dubious  stage,  in  poiitt 
of  discretion.  If  they,  in  feet,  possess  it, 
if  they  appear  to  have  judgment,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  a  sense  of  crime,  they 
are  liable  to  punishment ;  otherwise  not. 
GreneraOv,  the  rule  of  presumption  is  in 
fevor  of  mercy,  that  an  infant  under 
14  is  doU  iMopax ;  but  this  presumption 
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may  be  removed  by  fects  establishing  a 
clear  sense  of  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  togetlier  with  malice  and  suiie- 
nor  cunning.  (4  Bl.  Canmu  22, 23.)  How- , 
ever,  it  deserves  consideration,  whether 
this  is  a  sufficient  test  of  rational  discern- 
ment of  the  nature  of  crime  and  du^ ; 
and  judges  may  well  lean  against  convib- 
tious  in  such  cases,  upon  principles  not 
merely  of  humanity,  but  of  philosophical 
responsibility.  After  14,  the  general  pre- 
isumption  is  in  favor  of  an  infant  being 
doH  capaxj  and  therefore  he  generally 
stands  upon  grounds  similar  to  tliose  of 
adults,  until  his  actual  incapacity  is  proved. 
— As  to  crimes  committed  by  lunatics  and 
idiotB,  tlie  exception  on  account  of  want 
of  capacity  obviously  applies  only  to 
<*«9es  where  it  exists  at  the  time  oi  tlie 
(>ommis8ion  of  the  offence.  Hence  it  is 
no  excuse,  if  a  person  who  has  l>een  in- 
sane commits  an  offence  in  a  lucid  inter- 
nal, or  at  a  time  when  his  reason  is  clearly 
Testored.  So,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  per- 
Mou  may  not  be  an  absolute  idiot,  so  as  to 
have  no  discernment  whatsoever,  and  yet 
inay  be  excusable  from  punishment  if  his 
capacity  be  so  weak  Uiat  he  does  not, 
(hough  an  adult,  understand  clearly  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  Ex- 
treme old  age  sometimes  reduces  pei'sons 
to  a  state  almost  of  fatuity,  and  exposes 
them  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  even  se- 
'luced  to  tlie  commission  of  offences, 
dnder  circumstances  where  tliey  would 
be  held  no  more  liable  to  pmiishment 
than  infants.  Every  tiling  de[)cnds  upon 
soundness  of  mind  and  real  discretion 
at  the  time  of  committing  tlie  offence. 
When  a  person  becomes  insane  after  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  and  before  trial, 
he  is  not,  by  the  common  law,  ever  al- 
lowed to  be  brought  to  trial,  until  he  h 
restored  to  his  reason.  At  whatever  stage 
of  a  public  prosecution  die  insanity  occurs, 
it  operates  as  a  suspension  of  all  further 
proceedings.  Thus,  if  it  occurs  before 
anaignmcnt,  the  party  ought  not  to  be 
arraigned  for  the  offence ;  if  after  arraign- 
ment, he  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pleatl ; 
if  after  plea,  he  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
trial;  if  after  trial,  he  ought  not  to  have 
judgment  or  sentence  pronounced  against 
liini ;  if  after  judgment,  execution  of  tlie 
sentence  ought  to  be  stayed.  The  gromid 
upon  which  this  rule  of  law  is  commonly 
supposed  to  stand  is,  that  it  ought  never 
(o  be  presumed  that  the  party,  if  sane, 
might  not  suggest  some  defence  that,  in 
reiaon  or  justice,  would  entitle  him  to 
luercy,  or  to  exemption  from  punishment 
A  reason  quite  as  satisfactoiy  is,  tliat  the 
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punishment  of  an  insane  person  can  pro- 
duce no  good  result,  either  to  reform  the 
offender  or  as  a  public  example.  It  would 
shock  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  inflict 
punishment  on  those  whom  the  visitation 
of  Providence  had  already  made  objects 
of  wretchedness  and  of  compassion.  In 
all  cases  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
|)arty  be  insane  or  not,  the  ftict  is,  by  the 
common  law,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. — In  re- 
spect to  injuries  committed  without  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  party,  as  through  misfortune 
or  chance.  Where  an  accidental  mischief 
happens  in  the  performance  of  a  lawfiil 
act,  in  tlie  doing  of  which  the  party  uses 
reasonable  care  and  diligence,  he  is  whol- 
ly free  from  guilt,  and  it  is  deemed  his 
misfortune;  but  if  he  does* not  use  rea- 
sonable care  and  diligence,  he  is  liable  to 
punishment  acconling  to  tlie  nature  and 
extent  of  his  negligence.  I  f  guilty  of  gross 
negligence,  he  is  sometimes  punishable  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  were  inten- 
tionally committed;  if  guilty  of  slight 
negligence  only,  ho  escapes  with  a  more 
mo<lerate  punishment  if  the  mischief 
happens  m  the  {lerformance  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act,  and  a  consequence  ensues  wliich 
was  not  intended  or  foreseen,  the  party  is 
not  free  from  guilt  But  the  degree  of 
jiunishment  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  tlie  unlawful  act  itself  A  dis- 
tinction is  taken,  in  the  common  law, 
between  cases  where  the  original  act  is 
wrong  and  unlawful  in  itself  (ma/um|ier  se), 
and  where  it  is  merely  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute (malum  p.ohibitum).  In  the  ronner 
case,  die  party  is  responsible  for  all  inci- 
dental consequences  of  the  unlawful  act ; 
in  the  latter,  not.  An  illustration  of  tlie^e 
))rinciples  may  be  found  in  cases  com- 
monly put  in  our  treatises  on  criminal 
law:  If  a  man  l)e  at  work  with  a  hatchet, 
and  the  head  flies  off,  and  kills  a  stander- 
by,  this  is  not  any  offence,  for  tlie  party 
was  doing  a  lawful  act,  witliout  any  in- 
tention of  hurt.  So  a  parent  may  mod- 
erately correct  a  child,  and  if,  in  so  doin^, 
death  liap]>eiis,  against  his  intention,  it  is 
mere  misadvcntui'c.  But  if  he  corrects 
the  child  immoderately,  or  uses  an  instru- 
ment which  is  dangerous  to  life,  or  is 
wanting  in  reasonable  caution,  he  is  guilty 
either  of  manslaughter  or  munler,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  circumstances  and  the  degree  of 
die  punishment  If  a  man,  riding  a  horse 
with  reasonable  care,  accidentally  runs 
over  a  child  and  kills  him,  he  is  not  guilty 
of  any  offence.  If  he  rides  him  furiously 
in  a  street  where  there  may  be  danger, 
and  the  like  mischief  happens,  he  is  guilty 
of  manslaughter  at  least.    If  he  rides  him 
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ilirioiisly  into  a  crowd,  either  from  wan- 
tonneas  or  thoughtlessness,  and  the  like 
accident  happens,  it  will  be  murder.  If  a 
person  in  England,  duly  (}ualified  by  law  to 
kill  game,  accidentally  kills  another  while 
so  doing,  he  is  guilty  of  no  of&Kce.  If  a 
person  be  prohibited  by  statute  from  kill- 
ing ^ame,  and  the  like  accident  happens 
by  his  shooting,  he  is  not  answerable  in 
any  other  manner  than  a  person  duly 
Qualified.  This  last  case  illustrates  the 
oistinction  as  to  cases  of  moZum  prokHntunu 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person,  shooting 
at  poultry  belonging  to  another  person, 
by  accident  kills  a  man,  if  his  intention 
was  to  steal  the  poultry,  it  will  be  murder, 
by  reason  of  the  felonious  intent :  if  his 
intention  was  not  to  steal,  but  it  was  an 
act  of  mere  wantonness,  it  will  be  man- 
slaughter odIjt.  In  these  last  cases,  the 
act  IS  nudum  in  se. — ^In  respect  to  injuries 
committed  through  ignorance  or  mistake. 
This  may  arise  when  a  man,  intending  to 
do  a  lawful  act,  does  what  is  uiila\nul. 
An  illustration  commonly  put  is  that  of  a 
man  intending  to  kill  a  thief  or  house- 
breaker, in  his  own  house,  who,  by  mis- 
take, kills  one  of  his  own  family.  In  this 
case,  if  he  acted  under  circumstances  of 
reasonable  belief  that  the  party  killed  was 
the  thief  or  housebreaker,  there  is  no 
ground  to  impute  criminality  to  him.  His 
conduct  was  founded  in  a  mistake  of  fact, 
that  is,  of  the  person ;  for  it  is  sometimes 
lawful,  by  the  common  law,  to  kill  a 
housebreaker  found  in  your  house.  But 
a  mistake,  or  ignorance  of  law  will  not 
justify  an  act  of  the  like  namre.  If  a  per- 
son supposes  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  tres- 
passer or  outlaw,  or  excommunicated  per- 
son, and  he  does  so,  he  is  guilty  of  murder. — 
In  respect  to  crimes  committed  by  compul- 
sion or  force.  The  common  law  reco^ises 
but  few  cases  in  which  the  authonty  or 
command  of  a  superior  furnishes  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  commission  of  an  offence.  In 
the  case  of  children  or  servants,  tlie  com- 
mands of  the  master  or  parent  furnish  no 
excuse.  In  the  case  of  a  wife  who  com- 
mits a  crime  in  company  with  her  husband, 
she  is  deemed,  by  the  benignity  of  our  law, 
to  act  under  compulsion,  and  therefore 
she  is  excused  in  all  cases  except  murder, 
manslaughter  and  treason.  These  excep- 
tions are  founded  upon  the  peculiar  dan- 
ger and  atrocity  of  the  offences,  and  the 
public  policy  of  discouraging  every  motive 
to  commit  them.  Where  uie  wife  com- 
mits the  offence  alone,  without  the  com- 
pany or  compulsion  of  her  husband,  she 
IS  personally  responsible  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  she  were  unmarried.    There  are 


other  species  of  compulsion  recognised  ia 
the  common  law,  which  rnay  excuse  the 
commission  of  offences.  Tnus  where  a 
person  commits  an  ofience  in  consequence 
S  of  threats  or  menaces,  which  induce  a  fear 
of  death  or  odier  bodily  harm.  This  is 
called  duress  per  mmas.  But  the  fear 
which  compels  a  man  to  do  an  illegal  act 
must  be  just  and  well  grounded,  such  as 
may  intimidate  a  firm  and  resolute  man, 
and  not  merely  of  such  a  nature  as  may 
operate  upon  the  timid  and  irresolute,  oth- 
erwise it  will  constitute  no  excuse.  Thus, 
in  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  a  man  may- 
be excused  for  doing  treasonable  acts,  if 
they  are  caused  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
enemy  or  rebels.  But  the  compulsion 
must  not  be  a  mere  threat  to  do  injury  to 
properly,  nor  even  slight  injury  to  the 
person,  but  a  just  fear  either  of  death  or 
of  great  bodily  injury ;  and  even  in  such 
case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  to  avoid 
doing  such  acts  as  soon  as  he  safely  may, 
by  escape  or  otherwise ;  for  if  he  does  not, 
he  will  be  liable  to  punishment  as  a  vol- 
unteer. But  even  this  excuse  is  not  al- 
lowed in  all  cases,  but  seems  principally 
confined  to  crimes  positively  created  l^ 
society  \  for  no  man  can  justify  or  excuse 
himself  for  murdering  an  irmocent  person, 
under  the  pretence  of  fear  or  necessity, 
though  he  certainly  may  kill  another  in 
necessary  self-defence.  Another  case  of 
compulsion  or  necessity  oflen  occurs  in  the 
reasoning  of  speculative  writers,  whether 
a  person  in  extreme  want  of  food  is  excu- 
sable for  stealing  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
Whatever  may  be  the  doctrine  of  foreign 
jurists,  or  the  opinion  of  publicists,  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  excuse  is  now  admit- 
ted in  the  common  law.  If  the  offence 
should  be  committed  under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  suffering,  the  case  would 
i-arely  be  brought  before  any  tribunal  of 
justice ;  and  if  it  should  be,  the  power  of 
pardon  in  the  government,  and  the  human- 
ity of  the  court  itself  would  either  annul  or 
mitigate  the  punishment  There  is  another 
case  often  put,  where  two  persons  at  sea 
are  shipwrecked,  and  get  on  a  eingie 
plank,  and  it  cannot  support  both,  but 
hoth  must  be  drowned  unless  one  is  dis- 
placed :  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  In  such 
a  case,  the  law  of  self-preservation  has 
been  supposed  to  justify  either  party  in  a 
forcible  dispossession  of  the  other.  The 
common  law  seems  to  recognise  this  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  such  a  deplorable  calamity, 
imputes  no  blame  to  the  survivor. — ^We 
now  proceed  to  notice  another  important 
distmction,  which  the  common  law  acts 
upon  in  relation  to  crimes.    It  is  the  dis- 
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^CDtdxm  in  guilt  and  puiUBhment  which  is 
■lade  between  principals  and  accessories. 
Persons  are  called  principals  in  VufirH 
dtgrtt^  who  are  the  acton  or  perpetrators 
ortbe  ofience.  Persons  who  are  present, 
aidinf  and  abetting  the  perpetrator,  are 
taSSeKpnneipaUinSitHetmdaegrtt,  This 
presence  may  be  either  in  &ct,  as  where 
the  parties  are  immediately  standing  by, 
or  are  within  sight  and  hearing ;  or  con- 
stnictiye,  as  when  the  party,  though  not 
within  sight  or  hearing,  is  on  the  watch 
at  a  convenient  distance,  ready  to  assist, 
and  near  enough  to  do  so,  if  required. 
There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  a  person 
may  be  the  principal  in  construction  of 
law,  although  he  is  absent,  and  the  fiict  is 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  anoth- 
er;  as,  in  case  of  murder  by  poisoning, 
a  man  may  be  the  principal  felon  by  pre- 
paring or  laying  the  poison,  with  an  inten- 
tion that  it  &ould  be  taken,  or  by  employ- 
ing an  innocent  person  to  administer  it, 
onder  fidse  pretences,  although  he  is  not 
personally  present  when  it  is  taken  or 
administerea.  Many  cases  of  the  like 
nature  may  be  easily  put  An  acetswry 
fe  he  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  the  of- 
fence, nor  present  at  its  perpetration,  in 
the  sense  above  stated,  but  who  is  in  some 
manner  concerned  in  it,  either  before  or 
after  the  fact  is  committed.  If  he  pro- 
cures, counsels,  abets  or  commands  the 
crime,  and  is  absent  at  its  commisnon,  he 
is  deemed  an  accessory  hefort  the  &CL 
I(  vrithoot  any  such  participation  in  it,  he 
knows  that  the  crime  nas  been  committed, 
and  afterwards  retieves,  assists,  comforts 
or  receives  die  ofiender,  he  is  deemed  an 
accessory  c^iar  the  fact  Thus,  if  he  aids 
the  offeiider  to  escape,  or  rescues  him  from 
arrest,  or  conceals  or  supports  him,  he  is 
deemed  an  accessoiy  after  the  feet;  so 
if  he  buys  or  receives  stolen  goods,  know- 
ing thein  to  be  stolen.  There  are  certain 
elases  of  ounces  at  the  common  law 
which  admit  of  no  accessories.  Thus,  in 
treason,  all  the  parties  concerned  are  deem- 
ed principals  vnpUr  odium  ddicH ;  and  in 
oflencee  whicn  are  under  the  degree  of  fel- 
ony, and  in  trespasses,  all  persons  con- 
cenied  are  deem^  principals,  for  an  oppo- 
site reason,  because  the  law  will  not  con- 
descend, in  petty  crimes,  to  ascertain  the 
difterent  degrees  of  guilt  In  all  other 
offences,  that  is,  in  all  except  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  there  may  be,  technically 
speaking,  accessories.  It  follows  as  a 
maxim,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  accessoiy 
cannot  be  guilty  of^  a  higher  offence  than 
his  principoL  In  respect  to  punishment, 
the  ancient  common  law  did  not  make  any 


distinction  between  accessories  and  princi- 
pals ;  but  by  statute,  many  distinctions  are 
now  made,  and  especially  regarding  ac- 
cessories after  the  met  In  the  U.  States, 
few  of  our  criminal  codes  have  fiuled  to 
mark  out  very  strong  differences  in  the 
punishment  There  are,  in  fiict,  many 
reasons  which  require  the  distinction  be- 
tween principals  and  accessories  to  be 
constandy  kept  in  view.  In  the  first  place, 
in  many  mstanc^  a  man  cannot  be  tried 
as  accessory  until  after  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  prindpaL  In  the  next 
place,  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  accessoiy 
and  acquitted,  he  may  still  be  indicted  as 
principal  In  the  third  place,  as  a  natural 
mference  from  the  other  considerations, 
the  defence  of  the  accused  may,  and  often 
must,  turn  upon  very  different  principles, 
where  he  is  accused  as  accessoiy,  mm 
what  might  or  could  arise  if  he  were 
accused  as  principal. — ^In  respect  to  the 
mode  of  presentment  and  trial  for  of- 
fences. In  England,  no  person  can  be 
brought  to  trial,  for  any  capital  ofience  or 
felony,  except  upon  the  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  ^rand  juiy ;  but  for  infe- 
rior offences  or  misdemeanore,  an  informa- 
tion, m  the  nature  of  an  indictment,  may 
be  filed  by  the  king's  attorney-general,  or 
other  proper  officer,  upon  which  the  party 
may  be  put  upon  trial.  Even  in  such 
cases,  an  indictment  also  lies.  In  the  U. 
States,  informations  are  rarely  resorted  to 
in  any  of  the  states  in  such  cases ;  and 
the  usual,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only 
constitutional  course  is  an  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury.  AH  offences,  whether  charged 
by  indictment  or  information,  are,  by  the 
common  law,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  12  men,  and  their  verdict  is  con- 
clusive upon  the  facts.  In  the  U.  States, 
this  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  is  generally 
secured  by  the  constitutions  of  the  state 
and  national  governments.  A  privile^ 
often  quite  as  valuable  to  the  accused,  is 
that  of^  being  assisted  by  counsel  in  the 
management  of  his  defence.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious anomaly  in  the  English  jurispru- 
dence, that  counsel  are  admissible  in  the 
argument  of  facts  to  the  jury  only  in  the 
highest  and  lowest  offences ;  in  treason, 
by  the  express  provision  of  statute,  and  in 
mere  misdemeanors,  by  the  common  law. 
In  all  capital  cases,  except  treason,  the  ac- 
cused is  denied  this  privilege ;  and,  how- 
ever important  and  useful  such  a  privilege 
may  be,  the  introduction  of  it  has  been 
hitherto  successfully  resisted  in  the  British 
parliament  In  the  U.  States,  a  far  differ- 
ent, and,  as  we  think,  wiser  and  more  hu- 
mane rule  prevails.    In  all  criminal  cases^ 
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the  accused  is  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence ;  and 
this  right,  also,  is  generally  secured  by  the 
state  and  national  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment •  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  value  of  such  a  right,  though 
to  us  it  seems  recommended  by  principles 
ef  policy  as  well  as  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. The  mode  of  impanneling  juries,  the 
ri^ht  of  challenge,  and  other  incidents  of 
criminal  trials,  belong  more  appropriately 
to  other  heads.     (See  Crime,  Vourts,  and 
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Crisis  (firom  xpivuv,  to  decide),  in  medi- 
cine ;  a  point  in  a  disease,  at  which  a  de- 
cided change  for  the  better  or  the  worse 
takes  place.  The  crisis  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  case  of  acute  diseases,  imd 
with  strong  patients,  particularly  if  the 
course  of  die  disease  is  not  checked  by 
energetic  treatment  At  the  approach  of 
a  crisis,  the  disease  appears  to  take  a  more 
violent  character,  and  the  disturbance  of. 
the  system  reaches  the  highest  point  If 
the  change  is  for  the  better,  the  violent 
symptoms  cease  with  a  copious  perspira- 
tion, or  some  other  discharse  from  the 
system.  In  cases  where  the  discbarge 
may  have  been  too  violent,  and  the  nobler 
organs  have  been  gready  deranged,  or 
where  the  constitution  is  too  weak  to  re- 
sist the  disease,  the  patient's  condition 
becomes  worse.  In  regular  fevens,  the 
cri^  takes  i>lace  on  regular  days,  which 
are 'called  cnHad  days  (the  7th,  14th  and 
2l8t) ;  sometimes,  however,  a  litde  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  climate  and  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  A  bad  turn 
often  produces  a  cnsis  somewhat  sooner. 
When  the  turn  is  favorable,  the  crisis  fre- 
quentiy  occurs  a  little  later.  Afler  a  salu- 
tary crisis,  the  patient  feels  himself  relieved, 
and  the  dangerous  symptoms  cease. — It 
hardly  need  be  mentioned,  that  die  word 
rrim  is  figuratively  used  for  a  deci«ve 
point  in  any  important  affair  or  business, 
for  instance,  in  politics. 

Crispin;  the  name  of  two  legendaiy 
saints,  whose  festival  is  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  October.  They  are  said  to  have 
lieen  bom  at  Rome,  about  303  A.  D.,  and 
to  have  travelled  to  France  to  propagate 
Christianity,  where  they  died  as  martyrs. 
During  their  mission,  they  maintained 
themselves  by  shoemaking;  hence  they 
are  the  patrons  of  shoemakers. 

Critical  Philosophy.  (See  Kani,  and 
PhUo9opky,) 

Croatia  ;  a  kingdom  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  connected  with  Hungary.  It 
>f  divided  mto  Ci-il  and  Military  Croatia. 
ITie  former  contams  3665  square  miles, 


441,000  inhabitants,  7  cities,  16  maricet 
towns,  1827  villages,  and  consists  of  the 
three  counties  of  Agran),  Creutz,  and  the 
Hungarian  Littorale  (of  which  the  princi- 
pal place  is  Fiume).  It  is  watered  oy  the 
Drave,  Save,  Culpa  and  Unna,and  b<Nmd- 
ed  by  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Bosnia,  Dal- 
matia,  Illvria  and  Styria.  Military  Croa- 
tia (see  JmiLoary  Duiricts)  contains  6100, 
according  to  some,  4884,  square  miles, 
with  414,800  inhabitants,  in  6  cities,  6 
market  towns,  and  1241  villa^s.  The 
inhabitants  are  Croats  and  Rascians,  mix- 
ed widi  a  few  Germans  and  Hungarians. 
The  Croats,  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  are  known  as  good  sol- 
diers, but  have  made  litde  progress  in 
science  and  the  arts ;  nay,  they  have  not 
among  them  even  all  of  the  ordinary 
mechanics.  Their  language  is  the  Slave- 
no-Horwatic  dialect  in  Turkish  Croatia 
(on  the  Unna  and  near  Bihatsch),  they 
are  Greek  Catholics.  Civil  Croatia  is 
fertile,  and  intersected  by  heights  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  extending  down  from 
Styria  and  Camiola.  Militaiy  Croatia, 
however,  towards  Bosnia  and  Dalnoatia, 
has  mountains  riding  to  the  height  of 
5400  feet ;  as,  for  instance,  Wellebit,  the 
Plismvicza  mountains,  and  the  mountains 
of  Zrin.  The  climate  is  healthier  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  Sclavonia,  and 
mild.  The  country  ptTMliir.eA  chiefly  wine, 
tobacco,  grain  of  various  soits,  including 
maize,  fruits,  particularly  plums,  wood, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  game,  feh, 
bees,  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur. 

Crocodile  (crocodilus);  a  genus  of 
saurian,  or  lizard-like  reptile,  species  of 
which  are  found  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  That  inhabiting  the  Nile  and 
other  rivers  of  Africa  has  been  Imown 
for  many  ages,  and  celebrated,  from  the 
remotest  antiijuity,  for  qualities  which 
render  it  temble  to  mankind.  As  the 
largest  reptile  known,*  and  as  the  most 
ferocious  and  destructive  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  waters,  it  could  not  but  com- 
mand the  attention,  and  excite  the  fears, 
of  those  who  were  near  enough  to  observe 
its  peculiarities.  Few  persons  have  read 
the  sublime  book  of  Job,  without  being 
struck  with  the  magnificent  and  terriUe 
de8crii)tion  of  the  attributes  of  leviadian 
to  which  alone  the  characters  of  the 
crocodile  correspond.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Egyptuins,  who  deified  almost 

*  The  skeletons  of  much  lai^^r  reptiles  have 
been  discovered  within  the' last  half  century  ;  but, 
from  the  strata  in  which  they  were  found,  it  is 
certain  they  had  become  extinct  long  before  the 
earth  was  uihabited  by  man. 
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ev^xy  tfainff,  should  place  among  their 
0od8  anmnuB  so  powerful  and  destruotiye, 
dioufffa  a  better  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  defence  which  they  afforded  affainst 
the  inconions  of  Arabs  and  other  robbers, 
^rfao  were  not  fond  of  adventuring  across 
famiHk  and  rivers  fiequented  by  crm^odiles. 
A  regular  {wiesthood  and  worship  were 
consecrated  to  this  ferocious  deity,  and  in 
the  temple  of  Memphis  a  sacred  individ- 
ual of  the  species  was  reared  with  great 
caie,  being  abundantly  fed,  adomed  with 
je^vrelsy  and  lodged  in  a  spacious  basin, 
having  ofierinss  and  sacrifices  made  to 
him.  Being  thus  fed  and  managed,  the 
tanible  repdle  became  sufficiendy  mild 
and  tractable  to  be  led  about  in  ceremo- 
nial processions.  When  he  died,  the 
pneats  embalmed  his  body,  and  buried  it 
in  the  royal  sepulchre !  So  much  for  the 
"wiadom  of  the  nation  which  is  commonly 
tpgaided  as  the  most  enlightened  of  an- 
tiquity !  The  most  ancient  description  of 
the  crocodile  is  that  given  by  Herodotus, 
in  his  observations  on  Egypt,  in  his  first 
book.  This  account,  though  mingled 
ivitfa  a  considerable  share  of  j^le,  is  gen- 
ewJly  correct ;  and  some  of  the  errors  still 
m  existence  concerning  this  animal^  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  fiiom  his  statement: 
«uch  are  the  stories  of  the  bird  which 
picks  the  crocodile's  teeth,  and  that  the 
animal  moves  only  the  upper  jaw.  The 
latter  assertion,  though  utterly  incorrect, 
»  repeated,  even  at  Siis  day,  by  persons 
whp  ^*ve  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
oetter  finom  actual  observation,  had  they 
not  been  too  much  blinded  by  prejudice 
to  profit  thereby.  The  genus  is  charac- 
tenzed  by  the  following  peculiarities :  The 
™  »  compressed  or  broadest  vertically; 
tlie  posterior  feet  are  wholly  or  partly 
pahnaied;  the  tongue  attached  to  the 
jnoittli,  even  to  its  very  edges,  without 
oem^  in  the  least  extensibte:  a  angle 
ranp  of  simple  pointed  teeth ;  the  male 
«^  mngle.  There  are  five  toes  on  the 
ftont,  four  on  the  hind  feet,  only  three 
^^  ^^iJ^'  being  provided  with 
SJ^^H«   1     *^y»  *bove  and  below,  and 

tecterlHJ^^-??'  ™  flanks  are  only  pro- 
^^JSL^^'4J'^«nd  scales.  Two  ling- 
ZfjS^^^'^  ^  ^<>«We  dentatii 
Stif^^.fSff*'^  «  ^«  *>a8«  of  the  tail, 
Sto^^^^'fy'^^'^  ^^  form  a  single 

dips;  the    ncSStf  f!!^*^*^  ^^  ^"^^y 


^ns    interiorly  at  the 


back  of  the  throat  The  eyep  :a«  provid- 
ed with  three  lids;  and  under  the  throat 
there  are  two  small  pouches,  which  se- 
crete a  strongly  musky  substance.  Cuvier 
has  divided  the  genus  into  thsee  sub-gen- 
era, viz.  gaoiaUy  having  an  elongated  nar- 
row beak  or  snout ;  carnnoM,  or  alligators, 
.with  broad  snouts,  and  having  four  lower 
teeth  to  fit  into  holes  excavated  for  them 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  erocodStts  proper, 
having  the  head  oblong,  tvrice  as  long  as 
broad,  and  the  four  long  lower  jaw  teeth 
passing  by  grooves,  and  not  entering  into 
cavities  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  gavials 
are  most  common  in,  if  not  pecufiar  to, 
the  great  rivers  of  India.  The  alligators 
are  confined  to  the  new  continent,  and  the 
crocodile  proper,  with  a  single  exception, 
to  Africa.  These  repdles  are  truly  for- 
midable, from  their  great  size  and  strength, 
and,  if  they  were  not  rendered  unwieldy 
by  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail,  might 
become  as  dreadful  on  land  as  in  the 
water,  where  they  can  act  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Where  they  abound,  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  venture  into  the 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  or  to  be 
carelessly  exposed  in  a  small  boat  On 
shore,  their  shortness  of  limb,  great  length 
of  body,  and  difficulty  of  turning,  or  of 
advancing  otherwise  than  directly  for- 
ward, end>le  men  and  aninuds  readily  to 
escape  pursuit  For  a  crocodile  of  12, 
15,  or  lo  feet  in  length,  to  turn  feirly,  it 
must  necessarily  describe  a  very  large 
circle.  In  the  water,  the  vast  force  it  can 
exert  by  means  of  the  long  oar-like  tail, 
amply  compensates  for  want  of  flexibility, 
and  renders  the  animal  more  than  a 
match  for  any  of  its  enemies.  The  force 
with  which  it  darts  through  the  water,  m 
pursuit  of  prey,  resembles  the  flight  of  an 
jirrow  rather  than  the  progression  of  a 
nuge  animal,  and,  when  engaged  in  rude 
gambols,  or  in  combating  with  others  of 
its  kind,  the  waves  are  lashed  into  foam, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  "  boil  like  a  pot" 
The  mouth,  when  expanded,  forms  a  hor- 
rible chasm,  extending  even  to  the  ears, 
and  armed  around  its  border  lyy  strong 
pointed  teeth.  This  construction,  with 
the  absence  of  lips,  and  the  confined  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue,  show  that  the  action  of 
the  mouth  is  confined  simply  to  seizing 
and  tearing  the  food.  These  animals  are 
exclusively  carnivorous,  feeding  on  such 
animals  as  frequent  the  waters,  on  fish,  or 
carcasses  thrown  into  the  streams  they 
inhabit  They  always  prefer  their  food 
in  a  certain  state  of  putre&ction,  and  are 
found  to  keep  animals  killed  by  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  until  this  process  has 
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begun.  In  regard  to  the  ^neral  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  crocodiles,  we  might 
safely  refer  to  the  account  given  in  the 
lirst  volume  of  this  work,  under  the  title 
•Migcdar^  w^ich  has  been  more  carefully 
observed.  They  are  so  similar  in  every 
respect,  t|iat  what  is  said  of  the  American 
species,  with  very  slight  modification,  will 
hold  good  of  the  African.  The  crocodile 
of  Egypt  is  no  lopger  found,  except  in  the 
upper  parts  of  that  country,  where  the 
lieat  is  greatest,  and  the  population  least 
numerous.  Ancicndy,  the  species  was 
oommon  nearly  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nile ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that  tliey  used  to 
pass  the  winter  montlis  buried  in  the 
mud,  in  a  state  of  tor|)idity.  They  are 
still  common  enough  in  the  river  Sene^l, 
ii)e  Jaire,  Joliba,  &c.  The  size  to  which 
these  creatures  grow  is  very  rcmaricable, 
and  would  lead  us  to  l)eli^ve  that  they  live 
to  a  vast  age.  It  is  stated  by  excellent  au- 
thorities, tliat  individuals  have  been  killed 
in  Upper  Egypt  measuring  30  feet  m 
length.  M.  Clo<iuet,  wlu  was  one  of  the 
French  institute^  engaged  in  exploring 
that  countiy,  while  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public were  present,  saw  a  crocodile  05 
feet  long.  A  little  reflection  upon  the 
muscular  power  of  such  a  reptile  will 
serve  to  convince  us  of  its  ability  to  com- 
mit extensive  ravages  on  the  lives  of  other 
creatures.  There  are  numerous  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  anatomy  of  these 
beings,  which  are  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting. Such  are  the  articulations  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  the  upper,  the  joint  being 
so  &r  back  as  to  cause  almost  every  inci- 
dental observer  to  believe  that  the  upper, 
not  the  lower  jaw,  is  moved  in  opening 
the  mouth ;  the  lateral  spines  on  the  ver- 
tebre,  which  prevent  the  turning  of  the 
body,  except  in  a  large  circle ;  the  curious 
set  of  ribs  designed  exclusively  for  the 
potection  of  the  belly,  aided  by  two 
broad  bones  standing  on  tlie  anterior  edge 
of  the  pelvis,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  o$9a  maraupialia  of  certain  quad- 
rupeds ;  the  construction  of  the  external 
ears ;  the  apparatus  for  the  protection  of 
the  eye,  &c.,  ^c  But  for  such  details, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring 
the  reader  to  treatises  especially  devoted 
to  their  illustration.  The  species  of  croc- 
odile admitted  b^  Ciivier,  in  the  excellent 
researches  contained  in  the  lOth  and  12th 
vohimes  of  the  Armalea  du  Muahun^  are 
the  following :  1.  the  common  crocodile 
of  Egypt  (C.  vulgaris);  2.  the  double- 
crested  (C.  bwarcattu);  3.  the  lozenge 
crocodile  (C.  rtumbifer) ;  4.  the  two-plate 
crocodile  (C.  higcutatus) ;  and  5.  the  Hay- 


tian  (C.  acuhis\  the  only  true  crocodile 
found  in  the  new  world,  according  to  hisi 
definition.  The  memoirs  above  referred 
to  contain  very  minute  and  satisfiuitoiy 
accounts  of  the  discriminatiDg  maiks  of 
these  species,  and  to  that  source  the  read- 
er who  desires  such  information  may  refer 
with  great  advantage. 

Croesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  lived 
in  the  sixth  centuiy  before  Christ.  He 
was  brave,  and  augmented  his  empire  by 
the  conquest  of  many  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  His  riches,  which  he  obtained 
chiefly  finom  mines,  and  the  gold  dust  of 
the  river  Pactolus,  were  greater  thaii 
those  of  any  king  before  him;  and  the 
expression  ^'riches  of  Crcesus"  came  to 
si^iify  unbounded  vrealth.  Proud  of  his 
treasures,  he  carried  his  love  of  splendor 
to  extravagance,  and  thought  himself  the  • 
happiest  of  men.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Solon  visited  him  at  his  court,  and,  on 
being  asked  by  him  who  was  the  hapfnest 
man  he  knew,  mentioned,  first,  TeOus, 
then  Cleobis  and  Biton,  all  three  humble 
individuals  of  Greece,  who  had  died  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  virtuous  career.  The  story 
of  these  individuals,  as  related  by  Solon, 
is  one  of  the  most  aflecting  and  charming 
passages  in  the  work  of  the  father  of  his- 
toty.  Crcdsus  manifested  displeasure  that 
the  choice  of  the  sa^  had  not  fallen  upon 
him ;  but  Solon  remmded  him  that  no  one 
can  be  aafely  pronounced  happy  until  hb 
death;  and  Crcesus  was  soon  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  reflection, 
having  lost  two  beloved  sons  by  violent 
deatli,  and  having  been  conquered  him- 
self  by  Cyrus,  against  whom  he  had 
wa^  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 
capital,  Sardis,  and,  having  been  placed 
on  a  pile  m  order  to  be  b«mt,  he  three 
times  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Solon !  ^  Cynisy 
having  learned  the  meaning  of  his  ex- 
clamation, was  much  moved,  ordered  him 
to  descend,  took  him  as  his  companion  in 
his  wars,  and  treated  him  welL  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Crcesus  is  not  known. 
He  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Cambysea, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus.  He  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  most  pious 
among  the  ancients,  constantly  laboring 
to  please  the  gods.  Some  historians  deny 
the  interview  with  Solon ;  others  do  not 
mention  his  having  been  sentenced  to  be 
burnt:  at  all  events,  the  history,  as  it  is 
told  in  Herodotus,  is  equalled  by  few  nar- 
ratives, true  or  fictitious,  in  touching  sim- 
plicity. 

Crocus.    (See  iSlEgTron). 

Croisaj>k.    (See  Cnuade). 
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Croix,  Saint,  is  the  name  of  many  riv- 
ere  and  j^acee,  as  is  also  Santa  Croce  in 
Italian,  Santa  Oruz  in  "Spanish,  and  the 
compositiona  with  Kreuz  in  German* 
AmoDff  the  many  St  Croix  are : 

•St  Omar,  or  *ScAooc{ic,  or  Pas9avnaquoddy ; 
a  fiver  of  North  America,  which  divides 
Maine  from  New  Brunswick,  and  flows 
iDto  Paasamaquoddy  bay.  It  is  iiavigable 
for  shine  25  milea. 

St.  Croix;  a  river  in  the  North-West 
Teiritwy,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi 
90  miles  below  St  Anthony's  falls.  It  is 
uavigable  for  boats  about  100  miles. 

SL  Croix;  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
nuis  into  the  river  St  Maurice  33  miles 
above  Quebec. 

Cbokbs,  John  W. ;  first  secretary  to  the 
board  of  admiralty,  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish poriiaraent,  a  poet,  and  an  active  con- 
tributor to  the  Quarteriy  Review.  He 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  1781,  and,  afler  hav- 
ing studied  in  Trinity  college,  in  that 
citv,  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  in 
16&2,  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar.  In  1807, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Downpatrick  (Ireland),  and  has  ever  since 
retained  a  seat  in  that  body.  In  1809,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in 
the  a&ir  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Mra. 
Clarice,  and  -was  rewarded  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  for  Ireland  dur- 
mg  the  absence  of  sir  Arthur  WeUesley 
(duke  of  Wellington),  and  soon  after  with 
that  of  first  secretary  to  the  admiralty. 
In  parliament,  he  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
an  efficient  supporter  of  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Croker  has  published  several  literary 
works  of  some  merit,  which  appeared 
anonymously.  Amonj^  them  are.  Famil- 
iar Episdes  on  the  Irish  Stage  (poetical, 
1803);  an  Intercepted  Letter  from  China 
(1805),  a  Satirical  Sketch;  State  of  Ire- 
land, past  and  present  (1807) ;  the  Battle 
of  Talavera,  a  poem,  in  which  the  battle 
is  described  with  much  fire  (1809).  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  lively  and  popu- 
ku  of  the  regular  contributors  to  the 
Quarterly  Review.  His  articles  h|ive 
been  more  commonly  on  literary  than 
political  subjects,  and  show  much  tact 
and  considerable  talent  His  favorite 
weapon  is  sarcasm.  The  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  French  literature  are  from  his 
pen,  and  display  much  illiberal  preju- 
^Mf  with  not  a  little  ignorance  of  the 
eMset 

Cboxlech,  or  CaoMtEH,  hi  British  an- 
tiquities; huge,  broad,  flat  stones,  Ivmg 
upon  other  stones  set  up  on  end.  They 
are  common  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea. 
These  monuments  are  described  by  Mr. 


Rowland,  Dr.  Boriase,  &c.,  under  the 
name  of  ar<tf  or  aJUars-  Mr.  Rowland, 
however,  is  divided  in  his  opinion,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that,  in  afler  times,  sacrifices  were  per 
formed  upon  them  to  the  heroe|  deposit- 
ed within.  There  is  an  accouA  of  king 
Harold  having  been  interred  beneath  a 
monument  of  this  kind,  in  DenmiA-k ;  and 
Mr.  Wright  discovered,  in  Ireland,  a  skel- 
eton deposited  in  one  of  them.  Mr.  To- 
land  mentions  a  cromlech  in  Nevem  per- 
ish, in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  hav- 
ing the  middle  stone  18  feet  high  and  9 
broad  towards  the  base,  but  narrowing  up- 
wards ;  and  by  it  there  lay  a  broken  piece, 
10  foet  in  length,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
a  weight  heavier  than  20  oxen  could 
draw.  But  at  Poitiers,  in  France,  there  is 
one  supported  by  five  lesser  stones,  much 
exceeding  all  in  the.  British  islands,  as  it  is 
50  feet  in  circumference.  This  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  a  **  rocking-stone." 
At  Boudoyr,  in  Anglesea,  there  is  a  noble 
cromlech,  many  of  the  stones  being  30 
tons  in  weight 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  protector  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  Scotkmd  and 
Ireland,  one  of  the  most  powerful  charac- 
ters that  ever  rose  from  a  revolution;  a 
statesman  and  general,  who,  with  the  Bi 
hie  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  raised  and  ruled  the  stormy  ele- 
ments of  political  and  religious  fanati- 
cism ;  ^vith  a  bold,  yet  artful  ambition, 
achieved  great  enterprises,  and  planned 
still  greater ;  admired,  feared,  and  calumni- 
ated by  his  contemporaries,  and  first  truly 
appreciated  by  after  ages, — was  bom  at 
Hmitingdon,  April  25, 1599,  and  descend- 
ed from  a  &mily  which  traced  its  geneal- 
ogy through  Richard  Williams,  who  as- 
%umed  the  name  of  Cromwell  fix)m  his 
maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Cromwell,  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Henry  VIII,  and  through 
William  ap  Yevan,  up  to  the  barons  of 
die  11th  century.  His  father,  Robert 
Cromwell,  proprietor  of  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon,  had  a  seat  in  parliament, 
but,  at  tne  same  time,  to  support  a  numer- 
ous fiunily,  undertook  a  large  brewing 
establishment  Oliver  received  a  careful 
education.  Anticipations  of  future  great- 
ness early  seized  upon  his  imagination. 
When  a  child,  he  met  with  several  hair- 
breadth escapes.  During  his  infimcy,  a 
large  ape  snatched  him  out  of  his  cradle, 
ana,  to  the  terror  of  the  family,  mounted 
with  him  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  rescued  by  a  clergy- 
man from  drowning.  The  unusu^y 
strict  discipline  of  the  grammar  school  at 
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which  he  was  educated,  created  a  disgust 
in  the  ambitious  boy  for  ail  prescnbed 
tasks.  While  at  school,  he  performed 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  old  play  of 
Lingua,  the  part  of  Tactus,  who  finds  a 
crown  and  purple  mantle.  He  retained 
an  impression,  in  after  life,  of  having  seen, 
in  liis  youth,  an  apparition  of  a  gigantic 
woman  st  his  bedside,  who  told  lum  that 
he  would  become  the  greatest  man  in  the 
kingdom.  In  his  17th  year,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  with  zeal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  carried  his  fondness 
ibr  athletic  exercises  even  to  a  love  of 
brawls  and  combats.  Afler  staying  there 
a  year,  his  mother  sent  him  to  study  law 
in  London,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  dissipated  company.  Afler  re- 
maining here  a  short  time,  he  returned  to 
reside  upon  his  paternal  property,  where 
he  continued  his  dissolute  habits,  and  had 
a  quarrel  with  his  uncle.  There  was  a 
restlessness  in  his  nature,  which  made 
strong  excitements  necessary  to  him ;  but 
he  early  renounced  tlie  vices  and  follies 
of  his  youth,  when,  at  31,  he  espoused 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  James  Bouc- 
chier,  a  woman  whose  conduct  was  ever 
irreproachable.  His  change  of  character 
was  owing,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
his  close  connexion  with  a  religious  sect, 
which  afterwards  became  formraable,  in  a 
political  view,  under  the  name  of  Puritans 
and  hidqi>endent8.  At  the  same  time,  he 
became  a  student  of  theological  and  mili- 
tary works.  In  1G35,  he  was  member  of 
parliament,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
from  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  Here 
he  saw,  with  indignation,  the  abuses 
of  public  administration,  and,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  famous  Hampden  and  St. 
John,  his  relations,  took  the  side  of  the* 
opposition.  Both  of  them  hated  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  » their  sentiments 
were  embraced  by  Cromwell,  whose 
spirit  was  early  inclined  to  entliusiasm. 
His  heated  imagination  often  made  him 
believe  that  he  was  dying,  and  the  physi- 
cians pronounced  him  a  "  vaporous  and 
fanciful  hypochondriac.**  No  one  but  the 
penetrating  Hampden  had  a  correct  idea 
of  his  great  talents.  In  die  parliament  of 
1628,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
against  popery.  After  this,  he  retired  to 
a  farm,  made  restitution  of  some  money 
that  he  had  won  in  eariier  years  by  gam- 
ing, and,  fiiom  1635,  devoted  himself  whol- 
ly to  lurriculture  at  Ely,  where  he  had  in- 
herited an  estate.  While  in  this  place,  he 
prevented  the  draining  of  the  fens,  and 
thereby  made  himself  so  popular  with  the 


people  of  the  place,  that  they  gave  him  the 
tide  of  « lord  of  the  fens."  He  afterwards 
patronised  this  measure  during  his  protec- 
torate. The  storm  was  already  at  hand 
which  was  to  shake  the  repose  of  England. 
The  king  wished  to  rei^  without  a  par- 
liament, and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
he  imposed  taxes,  assisted  by  the  prevail- 
ing reh^ous  feeling  and  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, mflamed  the  passions  of  men,  and 
urged  them  into  pohtical  confticL  The 
opponents  of  the  arbitraiy  measures  of  the 
government  had  so  little  idea  of  the  im- 
pending convulsion,  that  several  of  them 
were  making  arrangements  to  embark, 
with  their  mmilies,  for  New  England. 
Among  those  already  engaged  in  this 
scheme  were  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Pym, 
Haselrigg  and  other  men,  afterwards  so 
formidable  in  the  revolution;  but  the 
government  foriiMide  their  emigration,  as 
the  king  was  fearful  that  they  would  help 
to  widen  the  breach  that  already  existed 
between  the  colonies  and  the  English 
church.  Thus  did  Charies  himself  coun- 
teract the  movements  of  fortune  in  his 
favor.  Cromwell  returned  to  Ely,  where 
he  lived,  for  a  time,  a  ouiet  and  pious  lift. 
It  was  at  this  period  tnat  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  St  John,  tiiiat  "he  was  ready  to  do 
and  to  sufter  for  the  cause  of  his  God." 
He  also  held  meetings  of  the  sectaries  at  his 
house,  and  not  unfrequentiy  preached  and 
prayed  himself  before  them.  At  length,  the 
king  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  affiurs 
in  Scotland,  to  summon  a  pariiament. 
Cromwell  (who  was  returned  member  by 
the  town  of  Cambridge)  and  others  were 
so  loud  in  their  complaints  of  abuses  in 
church  and  state,  tiiat  Charles  prorogued 
the  parliament,  but,  six  months  mer, 
November,  1640,  was  obliged  to  reassem- 
ble it  In  this  parliament,  called  the  hn^ 
parliament  (fix)m  November,  1640,  to  Apri^ 
1653)  Cromwell  attracted  notice  chiefly  by 
his  rustic  and  slovenly  dress,  and  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  oratory,  often  degenerat- 
ing into  coarseness.  "  That  sloven,"  said 
Hampden  of  him,  "  that  sloven  hath  no 
ornament  in  his  speech,  but  he  vrill  be 
the  greatest  man  in  England,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king."  In 
the  declaration  of  grievances  called  the 
Renum^ance,  which  was  passed  by  a 
small  majority,  and  which  brought  on 
the  civil  war,  Cromwell  took  an  aetive 
part.  He  was  at  this  time  a  rincere  Pori- 
tan ;  but  his  crafty  nature  soon  led  him 
into  the  windings  of  intrigue.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1642,  bein^ 
appointed  captain,  and  afterwards  colonel, 
he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  composed  of 
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zeabus  Puritans,  who  were  ready  to  risk 
all  fiir  the  cause  of  God.  The  addreaa 
with  which  he  infused  hik  own  spirit  into 
his  soldien,  and  the  strict  discipline  which 
he  maintained,  gave  proof  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  afterwards  ruled  three 
kingdoms.  His  firat  military  exploit  was 
the  occupation  of  Cambridge,  where,  with 
puritanical  zeal,  he  seized  the  university 
plate,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  ^var.  He  then  routed 
the  royalists,  and  made  himself  master  of 
tbeir  supplies.  This  success  very  much 
&cilitatea  the  parliament's  levies,  while  it 
had  the  opposite  effect  on  those  of  the  roy- 
alists, lus  troops  behaved  with  remaric- 
able  <Hder,  except  on  occasions  when 
their  religious  feelmgs  were  excited.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  fame 
by  the  relief  of  Gainsborough.  From 
that  time,  he  rivalled  in  boldness,  in  decis- 
ion, and  in  presence  of  mind,  the  most 
practised  warriors.      At  Maiston  Moor, 


masterstroke  of  his  political  cunning. 
On  fast  day,  he  induced  the  London  cler- 
gy to  preach  on  the  necessity  of  the  par- 
liament freemff  itself  fipm  the  charge  of 
selfish  ends,  which  could  be  done  oiUy  by 
its  members  resigning  all  theu-  lucrative 
offices,  civil  and  military,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  Lord  to  choose  other  instruments 
for  bringing  to  a  conclusion  so  gbrious  a 
work.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  par- 
liament passed  what  was  called  the  «4/^ 
doffing  ordinance^  in  accordance  with 
which  sir  Hany  Vane,  Cromwell,  and 
others,  gave  in  their  resignations,  because 
the  army^  as  they  said,  stood  in  need  of  a 
stricter  discipline,  and,  above  aU,  of  more 
Christian  leaders.  The  project  was  car- 
ried through ;  Essex  was  dismissed,  and 
the  zealous,  but  uresolute  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  put  in  his  place.  As  the 
honorable  but  weak  Fairfax  did  not  feel 
himself  qualified  for  the  duties  of  genenaJ, 
he  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  above- 


July  2,  1644,  the  cavahy  which  he  had    mentioned  ordinance  for  Cromwell,  who, 
tramed,  and  which  was  commanded  by    unitinj^  ability  with  boldrMss,  was 


Fairfiut  and  himself  decided  the  victo- 
ry. And  now  his  political  influence  be- 
gan. Both  a  Puritan  and  a  republican,  he 
ttiougfat  with  Ireton  and  Hampden,  but 
ffioke  out  more  bokUy  and  distinctly,  and 
thtis  became  the  prominent  leader  of  the 
party  that  was  resolved  to  carry  mattera 
to  the  last  extremity.  But  amid  all  his 
and   feigned 


real  and   feigned    honesty,   he  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  play  the  secret  part,    the  parliament  published  all  t 
for  which  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of    which  would  injure  die  king 


placed  under  him,  with  the  command  of 
the  cavahy.  Cromwell  now  introduced 
into  the  whole  army  the  excellent  disci- 
pline in  which  he  had  already  trained  a 
part  of  it,  and  gained  the  decisive  battle 
of  Naseby  (June  14,  1645),  in  which  the 
king  was  routed  vrith  mat  loss.  Crom- 
well got  possession  of  me  correspondence 
of  CEaries  I  with  the  queen,  from  which 
thei 


human  nature  soon  suggested  the  most 

S»litic  course.  He  constantly  served,  as 
obbes  remarks,  the  strongest  party,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  carried  matters 
with  it  as  &r  as  it  wished.  Once,  indeed, 
when  he  had  charged  lord  Manchester 
with  cowardice,  before  parliament,  be- 
cause, after  the  battle  of  Newbury  (1643), 
he  would  not  permit  the  cavalry  to  charge 
the  enemy  on  their  retreat,  from  fear  that, 
if  routed,  they  would  all  be  treated  as 
rebels  and  traitois,  the  earl  publicly  ac- 
cused him  of  an  intention  of  putting  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  giving 
the  law  to  king  and  parliament.  Fortu- 
nately fer  Cromwell,  the  influence  of  the 
Independents  (q.  v.)  prevented  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  English  Presbyterians 
regaided  him  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and 
tha'timmander-in-cliie^  Essex,  joined 
ivifli  the  Scots,  who  liated  Cromwell  for 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  them,  in 
seeking  his  downfall.  Upon  this,  Crom- 
well, in  concert  with  his  firiends,  planned 
a  measure  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 


and  queen 
in  pubUc  opinion.  After  this  victory,  and 
the  capture  of  Bristol,  Cromwell  wrote  to 
the  parlianient,  in  that  aflTectedlv  humUe 
and  sanctified  strain,  with  which  he  dis- 
guised his  ambitious  designs;  ^This  is 
none  other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
him  alone  belongs  the  gloiy."  The  spirit 
in  the  army,  which  the  officers,  and  es- 
pecially Cromwell,  excited  by  dieir  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  had  now  risen  to  fiinat- 
icism ;  at  the  same  time  that  good  order 
and  morality  were  so  weU  maintained, 
that  profanity,  drunkenness,  robbery,  and 
the  like  offences,  hardly  ever  occurred. 
By  this  course,  Cromwell  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  last  eflTorts  of  the  royal  party, 
which  he  persecuted  vrith  fanatical  bit- 
terness. Charies  I  at  last  took  refuge 
with  the  Scotch  army ;  but  was  sold  by 
them  to  the  parhament  (May  5, 1646)  for 
their  arrears  of  pay,  on  which  occasion 
Cromwell  waS  one  of  the  conrniissioners. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  people, 
Charles  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  bv  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  carried  their  cruelty  so  fer 
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as  even  to  deny  him  the  consolatioo  of 
having  one  of  his  chaplains  with  him. 
The  parliament  was  now  in  poaseesion  of 
the  supreme  power.  It  distributed  re- 
wards to  its  adherents,  and  Cromwell  re- 
ceived £2500  a  year,  from  the  estates  of 
the  marquis  of  Worcester.  But  when  the 
parliament  wished  to  disband  the  army, 
which  was  infected  veith  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  Independents,  the  soldiers 
appointed,  from  the  creatures  of  Cromwell 
and  the  wildest  visionaries,  a  council  of 
officers  and  a  body  of' subalterns  and  pri- 
vates, called  agitators,  who  insolently  de- 
clared to  the  {Mrliament,  that  tliey  would 
not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  freedom 
of  the  nation  was  established.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  conducted  vnth  so  much 
boldness,  that  the  pariiament  ordered  their 
arrest ;  on  which  occasion  Cromwell  not 
only  supported  the  house,  but,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  deplored  the  seditious  temper 
of  the  troops,  which,  he  said,  had  even  put 
his  own  life  in  danger.  Some  of  the 
members,  however,  saw  in  him  the  secret 
mover  of  those  measurefl^  and  accordingly 
proposed  his  apprehension ;  but,  on  that 
very  day,  Cromwell  repaired  to  the  army, 
in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  the  lower  house, 
to  restore  the  deluded  soldiers  to  their 
duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  requested 
that  Fairfax  and  the  other  officers  would 
oodperate  with  him  to  this  end.  On  the 
same  day  (June  3, 1647),  one  of  the  agi- 
tators, Joyce,  forciblv  carried  off  the  king 
from  Hounby,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  army.  Cromwell  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  contemplated  the  restor- 
ation of  the  king.  But  he  was  convinced^ 
on  a  nearer  view  of  the  fimatical  spirit 
that  reigned  in  the  army,  that  he  could 
not  venture  such  a  measure  vrithout  dan- 
ger of  his  life  ;  besides,  he  w^as  only 
second  in  command,  and  could  not  reckon 
on  the  assistance  of  the  most  injSuential 
men,  some  of  whom,  as  Vane  and  St 
John,  were  his  equals  in  cunning,  ahd 
others,  as  Ludlow,  Haselrigg,  and  many 
more,  his  equals  in  courage.  They  were 
all  zealous  republicans,  and  finnly  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  monarchy  with  the  mon- 
arch. Cromwell  seems,  loo,  to  have  feared 
the  political  principles  of  his  son-in-law, 
Ireton.  Thus  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
continue  in  the  course  which  he  had 
begun,  and,  in  onler  to  preserve  the 
favor  of  the  army,  to  make  a  hypocriti- 
cal show  of  sentiments  Vhich  he  no 
longer  felt  He  personally  respected  the 
Inng  as  an  upright  and  conscientious  man. 
He  IS  said  to  have  connived  at  his  flight 
from  Hampton  court,  and  to  have  wished 


that  he  might  escape  from  the  kingdom ; 
and  spoke  with  tears  of  his  first  meeting 
vrith  his  children ;  for  CromweO,  in  pri- 
vate life,  was  mild  and  noble  in  his  tem- 
per. At  last,  yielding  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  united  himself  entirely  to 
the  commonwealth  party,  and,  in  their 
deliberations  about  tne  future  fcmn  of 
government,  feebly  advocated  a  monar- 
chy, which  this  party  called  a  misMef 
and  a  sin,  because  tnev  regarded  God 
alone  as  their  Lord  and  King.  Cromwell 
had  now  learned  the  disposition  of  his 
people,  and,  with  that  coarse  levity  which 
was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character,  he 
concluded  a  conference  by  throwing  a 
cushion  at  Ludlow's  head,  and  runnmg 
down  stairs,  where  another  was  throvni 
after  him  in  return.  The  next  day,  he 
said  to  Ludlow,  that  he  thought  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy  was  desirable,  but 
hardly  practicable,  soon  after,  Cromwell 
had  a  proof  of  the  strength  ojf  his  party. 
Major  Huntingdon  accusmg  him,  in  par- 
liament, of  a  design  to  raise,  in  concert 
with  Ireton,  an  army  a^;ainst  the  parlia- 
ment, and  establish  a  mihtaiy  government 
under  the  name  of  the  king,  the  influence 
of  the  Independents  outweiebed  that  of 
the  Presbyterians;  and,  aa  Vie  insuirec- 
tions  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  were  to  be 
subdued,  the  parliament  did  not  dare  to  con- 
demn or  dismiss  a  general  whose  services 
were  so  necessary.  Upon  this,  Cromwell 
reduced  Wales  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and,  as 
Fairfax,  from  Presbyterian  scruples,  de- 
clined the  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Scotland,  he  undertook  it  with  the 
more  eagerness,  as  he  knew  the  weak 
condition  of  the  Scotch  army,  and  had, 
for  many  years,  heartily  hated  the  Scotch 
people.  With  a  much  inferior  force,  he 
defeated  them  at  Preston,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  Edinburgh  as  a  deliverer. 
Now.  followed  the  tragedy  of  the  king's 
execution  (see  Charies  I),  who  was  be- 
headed Jan.  29,  1649.  Cromwell  was 
induced  to  consent  to  this  act  by  the 
advice  of  Ireton,  and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  it,  as  he  had  not  the  courage  or 
the  power  to  prevent  it  He  carried  his 
want  of  feeling  so  far,  as  not  only  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  execution  fiom  a  vrindow 
fitted  up  for  him,  but  even  to  have  the 
body  in  the  coffin  shown  to  him.  The 
republic  was  established,  and  Cromwell, 
as  a  proof  of  his  republican  virtue,  rmdt^ed 
on  the  death  of  lord  Capel,  because,  as  he 
said,  the  friendship  which  he  felt  for  this 
loyal  adherent  of  the  king  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  public  duty.  Yet  Cromwell  was 
not  naturally  cruel.    He  shed  blood  from 
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a  politic  calculation  of  bis  own  interest 
He  was  more  afniid  of  his  old  fiiends,  the 
fe^-elleis,  than  of  the  royalists.  At  last,  he 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  former 
by  strong  measures,  and  then,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  enemies,  who  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  his  absence,  he  led  lus 
aroiy  to  Ireland.  Victory  was  now  to 
nise  him  still  hifl^er  in  the  fiivor  of  the 
people.  He  took  Drogheda  by  storm 
(Sept^  1649),  where  be  gave  oiders  that 
nothing  should  be  spared.  *^ThJs  bit- 
teniesB,"  he  said,  *^  will  save  much  effii- 
sion  of  blood,  througl/  the  goodness  of 
God."  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their 
gates  without  resistance,  and  Cromwell, 
trusting  to  the  terror  of  his  name,  thouffb 
his  army  was  gready  weakened  by  sick- 
ness, marched  MdHy  into  the  interior,wbere 
cowardice  and  treachery  every  where 
yiekkd  him  a  submissive  welcome.  With- 
in six  months,  the  royalist  party  in  Ireland 
was  wholly  oushed.  Resigning  the  com- 
mand to  Ireton,  he  now  unaertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  parliament,  a  similiar  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  where  Charles 
Stuart,  afterwards  Charles  II,  had  been 
proclaimed  kin^.  Cromwell  had.  at  first, 
desired  that  Fair&x  should  take  tne  com- 
mand of  the  anny ;  but  Fairfax  bad  taken 
the  covenants  (see  CovenarU),  and  would 
not  fight  aj^ainst  the  Scotch.  Cromwell 
was  therefore  appointed  commander-in- 
chie^and  marched  into  Scotland.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  countiy,  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  Scotch  forces,  liis 
supplies  were  cut  off,  his  army  became 
sidtly,  his  retreat  was  intercepted,  and  he 
most  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at 
Dunbar,  had  the  Scotch  avoided  a  batde. 
When  he  saw  them  advance,  he  exclaimed, 
*^The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hands  f"  The  victory  at  Dunbar  (Sept.  3, 
1650)  rid  the  fortunate  general  of  his  ene- 
mies the  Presbyterians.  He  then  marched 
into  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile  king  Charles 
had  collected  new  forces;  but  Cromwell, 
by  skilfiil  marches  near  Stirling, cut  liim  off 
mm  his  points  of  support,  when,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  tiie  king  entered  Eng- 
land, and  threatened  London  itself.  Every 
thing  was  done  to  strengthen  the  army 
of  Cromwell,  who  conducted  like  an  active 
and  resolute  general,  while,  in  the  royal 
camp,  hresolution  and  discord  prevailed. 
Cbai^  was  totally  defeated  at  Worces- 
tinv  tfpL  3,  1651.  Thia  victory,  which 
Croioirell  called  the  crowning  fnercvof  God, 
gave  the  commonwealth  party  full  power 
over  three  kingdoms.  Cromwell  already 
exerted  a  weighty  influence  on  the  su- 
preme direction  of  public  affairs.     He 


succeeded  in  restoring  the  oontineDtal  rela- 
tions of  England,  which  had  been  almost 
entuiely  dissolved,  and  regulaDed  them  so 
as  to  promote  the  interests  of  conmierce. 
The  navigation  act,  firom  which  may  be 
dated  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land, was  framed  upon  his  suggestion,  ami 
passed  in  1651.  At  the  same  tune,  the 
ceneral,  who  was  honored  by  the  d^  of 
London  as  the  father  of  his  countnr,  was 
aiming  at  sole  sovereignty.  The  only  man 
whom  be  feared,  Ireton,  was  dead.  At  a 
consultation  with  some  members  of  par- 
liament, and  the  most  distinguisbed  offi- 
cers, on  the  form  of  government  to  be 
established,  he  recommended  a  species 
of  monarchy,  but  was  silent  when  sodm 
lawyers  in  the  convention  proposed  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  for  king.  Mean- 
time the  long  parliament,  which  was 
aiming  to  establish  its  own  power,  was 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular,  in 
consequence  of  its  undisguised  tyranny, 
the  war  which  it  had  provoked  with  the 
Dutch,  and  its  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Worcester,  some  of  whom  were 
put  to  death  in  prison,  and  others  sold  for 
slaves  in  the  colonies.  A  fiightful  tem- 
pest, too,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of 
the  execution  of  a  London  clergyman  by 
the  name  of  Love,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  people.  And  now  Cromwell 
broke  silence.  He  spoke  openly  to  Ins 
friends  of  the  ambition,  the  godlessness 
and  injustice  of  the  parliament  Encour- 
aged by  their  support,  he  at  last  hazarded 
a  decisive  step,  and,  with  300  soldiers,  dis- 
persed that  body,  "  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  nation."  He  then 
summon^  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the 
officers  finally  chose  a  parliament  of  128 
persons,  selected  from  the  three  kingdoms, 
which,  from  Praise-God  Barebone,  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  it,  by  trade  a 
leather-seller,  was  nicknamed  PrtUst-Ciod 
Barcbone's  padiameni,  Cromwell  himself 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  said,  that  the  day  had  come,  on 
which  the  saints  were  to  commence  their 
reign  upon  earth.  Fifteen  months  after,  a 
new  annual  parliament  was  chosen ;  but, 
after  a  session  of  five  months,  Cromwell 
prevailed  on  this  body,  who  were  totally 
incapable  of  governing,  to  place  the  charge 
of  the  commonwealth  in  liis  hands.  The 
chief  power  now  devolving  again  upon 
the  council  of  officers  (Dec.  12,  1653)^ 
they  declared  Oliver  Cromwell  sole  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth,  under  the 
name  of  lard  praUdoTy  with  an  assistant 
council  of  21  men.  The  new  protector 
behaved  with  dignity  and  firmness.    With 
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the  aid  of  g^m^nal  Lambert,  he  fonned  a 
G(»i8titutioti,  called  the  hiBtnantni  of  Gw- 
tmment,  by  which  the  protector  was  in- 
vested "With  the  power  of  peace  and  war, 
and  was  to  summon  a  parliament  once 
every  three  years,  which  he  should  not 
disBolve  under  five  months ;  bills  presented 
to  him  were  to  have  the  force  of  lavrs  if 
not  ratified  by  him  within  20  days ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  power  to  enact 
laws,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
which  should  be  binding  in  the  intervals 
of  the  sessions  of  parliament  In  case  of 
his  death,  the  council  were  immediately 
to  choose  a  new  protector ;  but  no  protec- 
tor fliter  him  was  to  command  the  army. 
Cromwell,  having  concluded  peace  with 
Portugal,  turned  the  resources  of  the  state 
to  the  enJargement  of  its  navy  and  com- 
merce. France  and  Spain  courted  the 
fiiendship  of  the  fortunate  protector,  who 
at  leng^  united  with  cardinal  Mazarin,  in 
order  to  increase  the  colonial  power  of 
England.  To  make  a  thorough  reduction 
of  Scotland,  he  gave  ordera  to  general 
Monk  to  plunder  eveiy  place  that  made 
resistance,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword — orders  which  were  so  rigorously 
executed  by  Monk,  that  terror  ensured  the 
most  implicit  submission.  The  nobles 
feared,  the  clergy  hated  the  protector, 
while  the  people,  whom  he  treated  with 
equity  and  kindness,  loved  him,  because 
they  enjoyed  much  more  lil)eity  under 
him  than  before.  The  protector  treated 
Ireland  with  great  severity.  His  act  of 
pardon  was,  in  reality,  a  desperate  reme- 
dy for  a  desperate  evil.  The  surviving 
inhabitants  of  an  island  wasted  by  fire, 
sword  and  pestilence,  wc^re  compelled  to 
remove,  on  jjenaliy  of  death,  to  a  barren 
tract  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  which 
was  divided  among  them  ;  the  rest  of  the 
island  became  tlie  property  of  the  con- 
querors. Such  was  tlie  bitter  hatred  oc- 
casioned by  the  unceasing  quarrels  of  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  Sc<)tland,  the  protector  estab- 
lished an  equitable  form  of  government, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
would  have  very  much  improved  the 
state  of  the  island.  But,  in  England,  tlie 
situation  of  the  protector  was  far  from 
being  secnre.  A  member  of  parliament 
loudly  declared,  that  he  could  not  brook, 
after  the  overthrow  of  one  tyrant,  to  see 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  shackled  by 
another,  whose  prerogative  had  no  meas- 
ure but  the  length  of  his  sword;  and 
Cromwell  met  with  so  much  opposition, 
that,  after  the  first  five  montlis,he  mssolved 
the  parliament  On  the  whole,  his  political 


administration  was  masterly,  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  situation. 
He  established  large  magazines  of  pro- 
visions ;  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  regu- 
larly delivered  to  them  a  month  in  ad- 
vance; the  public  revenues  were  strictly 
and  economically  managed,  without  any 
additional  imposts.  He  appointed  for 
judges  the  most  upright  and  distinguished 
men.  Among  these  was  the  famous  sir 
Matthew  Hale.  He  never  interfered  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
In  religion,  he  acted  on  the  principle  of 
toleration.  Every  man  had  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  other  things,  too,  Crom- 
well, as  his  own  correct  judgment  prompt- 
ed, would  have  governed  with  mildness 
and  justice,  promoted  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  healed  the  wounds  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  his 
power,  as  he  had  acquired  it,  against  his 
better  will,  by  a  seventy  often  amounting 
to  granny.  Equally  afinud  of  the  royalists 
and  the  leveUers,  he  could  not  rely  upon 
the  ofilicerB  of  the  army ;  he  did  not  place 
confidence  even  in  the  soldiers,  and  would 
have  taken  a  regiment  of  Swiss  for  his 
body-guard,  had  he  not  been  fearfiil  of 
making  himself  unpopular,  and  betraying 
his  suspicions,  by  so  doing.  With  the 
help  of  the  fanatics,  he  kept  the  royalists 
in  check ;  and  the  latter  served  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  former.  For  this  reason 
he  rejected,  as  much  from  policy  as  fix)ni 
principle,  the  proposition,  which  was  re- 
peatedly made  in  the  council  of  war,  f  o 
massacre  all  tlie  royalists.  They  were 
obliged,  however,  to  give  up  a  tenth  part 
of  their  property,  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies,  and  were  denied  the 
common  privileges  of  a  court  of  justice. 
In  order  to  collect  the  fines  imposed  on  the 
royalists,  to  prosecute  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected, perhaps  also  to  disunite  the  army, 
the  protector  divided  England  into  12 
military  jurisdictions,  and  placed  over  each 
a  major-general  with  absolute  power,  fit}ni 
whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  ex- 
cefit  to  the  protector  himself;  but  he  speed- 
.  ily  broke  up  this  odious  government  of 
pachas.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strength- 
ened the  British  navy.  The  fiimous  athni- 
ral  Blake,  and  other  nax-al  heroes,  fought 
several  well-contested  battles  with  tho 
Dutch  fleets,  under  De  Ru3rter,  Tronip 
and  others.  In  die  peace  with  HoUand 
(April  15, 1654),  England  maintained  the 
honor  ofher  flag,  and  the  navigation  act  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  colonim  trade.  The 
i^dlful  and  fortunate  conduct  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  fix)m  1655  to  1658,  in  which  Jamaica 
and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  made  the  new  par- 
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liameot,  from  which  Gioinwell  had  care- 
fuEy  excluded  all  republicans,  so  obsequi- 
oaa,  that  they  at  last  ofiered  him  the  title 
o(ldng.  Some  individuals,  among  whom 
was  Lambert,  the  second  in  command  of 
the  axmy,  who  was  in  hopes  of  being  pro- 
tector aiier  Cromwell,  and  the  majority 
of  the  officers,  opposed  the  measure  so 
resolutely,  that  Cromwell,  fearing  the  fate 
of  Caesar,  declined  the  title.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Desborouffh,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Fleetwood,  also  mssiiaded  him  from  ac- 
cepting it.  For  this,  the  parliament,  by  an 
act  entitled  Humble  Petition  and  Moicej 
gave  him  the  title  of  fnghness,  and  the  right 
of  appointing  his  successor ;  and  he  was 
a  second  time  solemnly  invested  by  the 
speaker  with  the  ensigns  of  liis  office — a 
velvet  mantle  of  purple  color,  symbolical 
of  justice  and  mercy,  the  Bible,  the  staff 
and  the  sword.  Cromwell  received  from 
alF quarters  marks  of  the  highest  respect; 
yet  the  incense  of  admiration  did  not  in- 
to:dc3te  his  understanding :  he  saw  things 
In  their  true  Light,  with  a  calm,  clear  and 
careful  eye.  Shakspeore  himself  has 
portrayed  no  situation  more  dramatic 
tiian  that  of  Cromwell;  but,  imlike  the 
stuplfied  and  despairing  Macbeth,  the  pro- 
tector rose  in  spirit  as  he  rose  in  fortune. 
He  renounced  the  principles  with  which 
be  had  set  out,  as  untenable.  Gladly  would 
he  have  repeuured  the  past  mischief;  but 
the  men  whom  he  had  hitherto  used  as 
iostmments  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  blood  of  the  king  was  inexpiable. 
Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  king,  of- 
ft^rcd  to  allow  him  to  make  his  own  terms, 
if  he  would  place  him  on  the  throne ;  and 
Cromwell's  wife  urged  him  to  accept  the 
proposal ;  but  he  answered,  ^  If  Ciiarles 
Stuart  can  forgive  me  all  that  I  have  done 
against  him  and  his  fiimily,  he  does  not 
deserve  to  wear  the  crown  of  England.'* 
Cromwell,  the  lord  of  three  kingdoms,  the 
mildest  potentate  in  Europe,  the  great- 
est man  in  an  age  of  great  men,  and  wor- 
thier than  any  other  of  liis  high  station, 
iiad  be  risen  by  upright  means,  was  un- 
happy in  the  \BSit  years  of  his  life.  In  his 
heart,  he  wished  to  ffovem  on  mild  and 
constitutional  principles;  but  self-preser- 
vation compelled  him  to  be  severe  and 
eu^cious.  A  usurper  must  be  a  des- 
pot He  at  last  governed  without  a  par- 
liament, since  none  was  pliant  enough  for 
him ;  and  the  bigots,  who  once  extolled 
hhn,  DOW  called  lum  a  shameful  tyrant 
Thar  conspiracies  against  his  life  kept 
him  in  continual  alarm.  He  never  went 
out  withoat  a  guaxd ;  no  one  knew  what 
route  he  wouM  take ;  he  usually  turned 
rou  IV.  5 


back  after  stniting,  and  took  another  direc- 
tion ;  he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his 
dress,  and  seldom  slept  two  nights  suc- 
cessively in  the  same  room.  According 
to  Ludlow's  account,  he  expressed,  on  his 
death-bed,  some  fears  that  his  memory 
would  be  insulted,  and  his  remains  tram- 
pled upon.  He  asked  his  preacher,  whetli  - 
er  it  was  true  that  the  elect  could  never 
finally  fall ;  and,  when  assured  that  it  wns 
so,  Cromwell  rejoined,  **Then  I  am  safe; 
for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was  in  a  state  of 
grace."  The  powerfid  medicines  which 
were  administered  to  him,  while  his  body 
was  weakened  by  the  tertian  ague,  brought 
on  a  kind  of  insanity.  He  assured  his 
physicians,  as  the  fanatics  about  him  had 
persuaded  him  to  believe,  that  he  should 
not  die,  whatever  they  might  think  of  liis 
situation ;  "  for  God  was  far  above  nature, 
and  God  had  promised  his  people  his 
recovery."  His  last  words  appeared  to 
be  those  of  a  person  interceding  \^'ith  God 
for  the  people.  Cromwell  died  Sept  3, 
1658,  at  the  age  of  59,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  went  into  mourning  for  liim, 
even  that  of  Versailles.  Great  as  a  gen- 
era],tfCromwell  was  sdll  greater  as  a  civil 
ruler.  He  lived  in  a  simple  and  retired 
way,  like  a  private  man,  witliout  any 
parade  or  ostentation.  He  was  abstemi- 
ous, temperate,  indefotigably  industrious, 
and  exact  in  his  official  duties.  His  exte- 
rior inspired  neither  love  nor  confidence ; 
his  figure  had  neitlier  dignity  nor  grace ; 
his  conversation  and  manners  were  rude 
and  vulgar ;  his  voice  was  harsh ;  in  his 
public  speeches,  he  expressed  himself  witli 
force  and  fire,  but  without  method  or  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  extroor- 
diuaiy  penetration  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature ;  no  one  knew  so  well  as  he 
the  art  of  winning  men  and  using  them  to 
his  purposes.  He  devised  tlie  boldest 
plans  with  a  quickness,  equalled  only  bv 
the  decision  and  intrepidity  with  which 
he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  deterred 
him ;  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ex- 
pedients. His  coins  bore  die  motto  Pax 
quaritur  beUo.  Cool  and  reserved^but  full 
of  great  projects,  he  patiendy  waited  for 
the  fevorable  moment^  and  failed  not  to 
make  use  of  it  Under  the  guise  of  piety 
and  virtue,  he  practised  the  most  subtle 
MacEiavellism;  yet  he  was,  in  truth,  an 
upright  and  tolerant  Calvinist  As  his 
poliacal  interest  was  often  at  variance  with 
his  real  sentiments,  he  sometimee  showed 
himself  cruel,  sometimes  moderate,  even 
towards  his  avowed  ^lendes.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  others,  he  ofleu  indulged  ki 
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low  and  scurrilous  jests,  frivoli^  and 
coarsenesB,  which  agreed  as  ill  with  his 
iron  s^iemnesB  of  character,  as  with  the 
noble  spirit  which  breathes  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  and  with  the  force  of  his  oratory, 
which  swayed  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  soldiery,  but  also  the  more  en- 
lightened parliament  His  elevation  was 
the  fruit  of  injustice  and  deceit ;  and,  on 
his  death,  his  family  soon  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity. He  had  appointed  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  his  successor ;  but  the  republican 
and  religious  fimaticism  of  the  anny  and 
officen,  with  Fleetwood  at  their  head, 
now  subverted,  as  it  had  formerly  served, 
the  projects  of  Cromwell.  The  mild  and 
viituous  Richard  was  compelled,  by  the 
mutinous  officers,  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  conscious  of 
his  incapacity,  he  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  protectorship,  April  22,  1659.  His 
brother  Henry,  who  had  talent,  bravery 
and  mildness  of  temper,  and  who,  from 
1654,  had  governed  Ireland  in  tranquillity, 
improved  its  trade,  and  won  the  afiections 
of  the  people  by  his  upright  administra- 
tion, followed  the  example  of  Richard, 
and  died  in  privacy  in  England.  Richard 
lived  in  nanrow  cucumatances,  his  proper- 
ty being  neariy  exhausted  in  the  expenses 
of  his  mther's  funeral  At  the  restoration, 
he  went  to  the  continent,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1680,  and,  assuming  the  name 
of  vUark,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  tranquil  seclufuon,  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  died  in  1712,  at  the  age  of 
86.  His  father's  corpse,  b^  the  command 
of  Charies  II,  was  dug  up  m  1661,  hanged, 
and  buried  under  the  gallows. — For  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  life  of 
Cromwell,  the  reader  may  consult  Claren- 
don and  Hume,  Ludlow's  MenMiis,  and 
those  of  Whitelocke  and  Noble ;  also  the 
accounts  of  him  by  Banks,  Jeudy  Dugour 
(Paris,  1795),  and  Villeraain's  HtsUdre  de 
*  OxmuMS  (Paris,  1819,  2  vols.) ;  liesides 
these,  the  coUections  of  CromweU's  let- 
ters and  suite  papers,  by  Carte,  1736,  and 
Nichols,  1743,  puolished  at  London.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  family,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
published  Memoira  of  the  Protector  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons,  Richard  and 
Heniy  (London,  1820,  4to.).  Suihefol' 
lowing  ariide, 

Ceomwell,  Oliver,  a  gentlenian  re- 
cently deceased,  was  the  ffreat-grandson 
of  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the  protector. 
He  practised  as  a  sdidtor  in  Essex  street 
(Ix>ndon^  for  several  yean,  and  was  cleris 
to  St  Thomas's  hospital.  He  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Theobald's,  which  de- 
scended to  him  dirougfa  the  children  erf* 


Richard  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of  the  pro- 
tector, and  died  at  CheBhunt  park,  Hert- 
fordshire, May  31,  1821,  aged  79.  He 
wrote  the  Memoira  of  the  Protector,  di- 
ver Cromwell,  and  his  Sons,  Richard  and 
Henry,  illustrated  by  Original  Letters  and 
other  Family  Papers  (London,  1820, 4to.). 
Ceomwell,  Thomas,  eari  of  Essex, 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1490. 
In  his  youth,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  to 
the  English  factory  at  Antwerp.  In  1510, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and,  on  his  return  to 
England,  became  the  confidential  servant 
of  cardinal  Wolsey.  On  his  master's  dis- 
grace, in  1529,  Cromwell  defended  him 
with  great  spirit,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, of  which  he  was  then  a  member, 
and  efiectually  opposed  the  articles  of  trea- 
son brought  against  Wolsey.  Afler  die 
cardinal's  death,  he  was  taken  into  fiie 
king's  service,  into  which  he  entered  ynih 
zeal,  but  with  little  consideration  or  re- 
gard for  othera.  He  vras  knighted  and 
made  a  pdv^  counsellor,  and,  in  1534,  be- 
came ptincipal  secretary  of  state  and 
master  of  the  rolls.  In  1535,  he  vras  ap- 
pointed visitor-general  of  all  the  monas- 
teries in  England,  in  order  to  suppress 
them*  In  this  office,  he  acted  with  great 
severiw  and  injustice.  His  services  were 
rewarded  by  the  situation  of  lord  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers,  with  the  title  of  baron  Cromwell 
of  Okeham.  On  the  aboliticm  of  the 
pope's  supremacy,  he  was  created  king's 
vicar-generaL  and  used  all  his  influence 
to  promote  the  reformation.  He  caused 
articles  of  religion  to  be  published  by  the 
royal  authority,  acknowledging  only  three 
sacraments,  and  speaking  doubtfully  of 
puigatory.  He  was  made  chief  jusdce 
Itinerant  of  the  forests  beyond  Trent, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  finally,  in  1539, 
earl  of  E^ssex,  and  lord  high  chamberlain. 
He  at  length  fell  into  disgrace  with  the 
king,  for  the  interest  he  took  in  promoting 
his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Her 
peison  proved  disagreeable  to  Henry, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard, 
a  lady,  allied  to  the  principal  Catholic 
families ;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
fluence and  the  royal  displeasure,  Crom- 
well was  arrested  at  the  council  table  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  Jfdy  26^ 
1540,  declaring  that  he  died  in  the  finhh 
of  the  Catfaobc  church,  ihrni  which  he 
oonfessed  he  had  been  aednoed.  He 
bore  histgood  fbitune  with  modemtion« 
WBB  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  willing  to 
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benefit  tfae  dMemog.  The  Proteetants 
pnise  him  finr  his  industry  and  solidity,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  htted  him  for  the 
managemeot  of  impcMtant  affidn ;  while 
the  FnpialB  dwell  on  his  violence,  ambition 
and  injustice.  He  always^iatefiilly  return- 
ed any  &von  he  had  received  wmle  in  an 
humUe  condition.  He  left  a  eon,  who  was 
created  k»d  Cromwell,  which  title  remain- 
ed in  the  fiunily  for  seyerai  generations. 

CmomoN.    (See /igniter.) 

CaoNOS.  (See  iSciiiini.) 

0&09STADT,  orBuRZBiffLAifD  (in  Hun- 
garian, BraMm)  ;  a  free  royal  cii^  of  Tran- 
qrhmua,  in  the  Land  of  the  »ixona,  25 
feacnes  E.  8.  £.  of  Hermanstadt,  31  N. 
N.w.  of  Bucharest,  with  a  citadel;  lat 
4y3e^3(y'N.;lon.25«>43'47"E.  It  con- 
tains six  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic, 
two  Greek  Catholic  churches,  one  Luther- 
an gynmasiuni,  one  normal  school ;  25^000 
inhabitants.  Its  commerce,  chiefly  with 
Walachia,  is  very  brisk. 

CaoifSTAnr,  or  K&onbcbtat;  a  sea- 
port and  fortress  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 
Boudft-eastein  eztremidr  of  the  island  of 
Retusari,  in  the  gulf  of'^Finland,  two  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Ingria,  and  eight  from 
that  of  Carelia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
It  was  founded  by  Peter  I  in  1710.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  tolerably  regular;  but 
the  houses  are  in  general  built  of  wood, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  pavement  The 
prineipa]  public  buildings  are  the  imperial 
hospital  nir  sailors,  the  civil  hospital,  the 
barrocks,  the  Engfish  and  German  church- 
es, &C.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
4(^)00,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  are  sail- 
on.  The  harbor  is  very  spacious,  and 
consiels  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  mer- 
chant^ harbor,  the  war  harbor,  and  the 
man  of  war^  mole.  The  war  harbor  is 
the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet 
Adjoining  it  are  the  docks  for  building 
and  careening  ships  of  war.  They  can 
hold  ten  men  of  war,  and  are  faced  vnth 
Aone  and  paved  with  panite:  they  are 
40  feet  deep  and  105  broad.  The  man 
of  war's  mole  is  an  interesting  structure, 
endoBed  by  a  strong  rampart  of  granite, 
buih  in  the  sea,  under  the  direction  of  the 
kte  admiral  Greig.  Here  is  a  foundeiy  for 
casting  cannon,  and  a  ropewalk  for  manu- 
fiicmiing  cableB  of  all  sizes,  with  great 
macazines  of  naval  stores.  Cronstadt  is 
deraaded  towards  the  sea  by  two  fortifi- 
cations, called  Cnmsehkl,  on  the  Neva, 
where  this  river  is  2000  paces  wide, 
and  towards  the  land  by  ramparts  and 
bfntiona.  About  1100  vessels  enter  and 
leave  the  port  aimually.     The  principal 


exports  from  this  harbor  are  mm,  flax, 
hemp,  linseed,  oil  and  tar.  23  miles  west 
St  Petersbunr.  Lon.  29^  49^  30^'  E. ;  lat 
50^59' 26"  NT 

Crobixk  ;  a  tall  staff  of  silver  or  gold, 
curved  at  the  upper  end,  which  is  car- 
ried before  bishops,'  abbots  and  abbesses, 
as  an  ensign  expressive  of  their  dignity, 
while  they  are  exercising  the  functions  of 
their  ofiice ;  and  the  figure  of  which  is 
also  borne  in  their  coat  of  arms.  When 
bestowing  the  bleesiiig  upon  the  people, 
they  take  the  staff  into  theii  own  hands. 
It  was  originally  a  shepherd's  crook,  the 
bishops  bemg  rcunrded  as  the  pastors  of 
their  dioceses.  By  degrees  the  humble 
emblem  became  mghly^  adorned,  and  was 
made  of  oosdy  materials.  Artists  like 
Bravenulo  Cellini  and  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna were  emploved  to  make  it  The 
investiture  of  the  bishop  is  indicated  by 
the  delivery  of  the  crosier.  Some  say 
that  the  crosier  9vb8  originally  only  a  sim- 
ple stafi^  which,  from  the  eariiest  times,  has 
been  given  as  an  emblem  of  authority  to 
judses,  kings,  &c.  In  conformity  to  this 
ex]Manation,  St  Isidore  says  that  bishops 
bear  the  stadS*  because  they  have  the  rigbt 
to  correct  the  errinc,  and  the  duty  to  sup- 
port the  weak.'  The  excess  of  splendor 
lavished  in  later  times  upon  this  instru- 
ment, cave  occasion  to  the  foUowing  sa- 
tirical fines : 

Au  temps  paM»4  du  sQeU  d^or, 
CroMse  de  bou,  eve$que  d^or : 
MainUneaU  ehtangetU  Us  Urix, 
Crosse  (for,  evesque  de  bois. 

Ckosb  ;  one  straight  body  laid  at  any 
angle  upon  another;  the  ensign  or  em- 
blem of  the  Christian  religion,  as  being  a 
representation  of  the  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment, on  which  Jesus  Christ  sunered 
death  from  the  Jews ;  the  finrm  in  which 
many  churches  and  cathedrals  are  built 
The  cross  of  the  ancients  viras  nmply  a 
piece  of  wood,  &stened  across  a  tree  or 
upri^t  post,  on  which  were  executed 
crinunals  of,  the  very  worst  class.  After 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion,  the  cross  was 
assumed  as  the  ensign  of  his  followers. 
The  cross  was  used  emblematically  be- 
fore the  Chriirtian  era.  Upon  a  multitude 
of  medals  and  ancient  monuments,  are  to 
be  found*  crosses  placed  in  the  hands  of 
statues  of  Victory,  and  of  figures  of  em- 
perors. It  vras  also  placed  upon  a  globe, 
which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Augustus, 
has  been  the  si^  of  the  empire  of  the 
vrorld  and  the  unage  of  victory.  The 
shields,  the  cuirasses,  the  helmets,  the  im- 
perial cap,  were  all  thus  decorated.    The 
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cross  has  also  been  often  stamped  upon 
the  reverses  of  money,  as  is  proved  by 
tbe  old  English  game  of  cross  and  pile. 
The  cbins  struck  at  Constantinople,  and 
those  of  the  Franks  from  the  time  of 
Ciovis,  were  also  thus  marked.    Exam- 

{»]e8  of  these  are  mven  in  the  dissertation 
>y  Ducange,  Surles  MidaUks  Byzaniinea^ 
and  in  the  treatise  by  Le  Blanc,  Sur  Us 
Monruties  dt  France,  The  cross  is  now 
the  universal  Christian  emblem,  being 
used  upon  the  arms  and  banners  of  the 
soldier,  the  vestments  of  the  priest,  and 
in  the  armorial  bearings  of  nobles.  The 
Ibmis  of  cathedrals,  and  often  the  pat> 
terns  of  their  pavements,  are  adapted  to 
the  representation  of  the  cross,  which  is 
also  sculptured  and  elevated  upon  tombs 
{uid  sepulchres.  Sculptured  crosses  of 
various  descriptions,  elevated  upon  hand- 
some pedestals,  were  fonnerly  erected  in 
cemeteries  and  market-places,  to  designate 
peculiar  events ;  as  thq  queen's  crosses  at 
Nortliampton,  Waltham,  &c.  Veiy  fine 
ones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Ireland. 
In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  among  the  first 
Christians,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  cross  was  in  their  time  an  instrument 
of  infamous  punialiment,  like  the  gallows 
at'  present,  and  that  tltey  assumed  this 
sign  to  show  that  they  gloried  in  being 
the  followers  of  Christ,  notwithstanding 
the  infamy  which  had  been  attempted  to 
be  thrown  upon  him,  by  the  manner  of 
his  execution.  The  custom  of  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  memory  of  Jesus, 
may  be  traced  to  the  3d  century  of  our  era. 
Constantine  the  Great  had  crosses  erected 
in  public  places,  in  palaces  and  churches. 
This  emper6r  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  oitlered  the 
cross  to  be  used  as  the  sign  or  emblem 
under  which  he  would  fight  and  con- 
quer, in  remembrance  of  tiie  miraculous 
appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens. 
A  certain  legend  relates  that,  before  his 
batde  with  Maxentius,  a  cross  appeared  to 
him,  bearing  the  words  Towr^  vikH  (Under 
this  thou  shalt  conquer,  hi  hoc  signo  vineea), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  a  stand- 
ard made  bearing  diis  image,  and  called 
labarum.  It  was  customary,  in  his  time,  to 
paint  a  cross  at  the  entrance  of  a  house, 
to  denote  that  it  belonged  to  a  Christian. 
Subsequendy,  the  churches  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  built  in  die  fonn  of  this  in- 
strument But  it  did  not  become  an  ob- 
ject of  adoration,  until  the  empress  Hele- 
iia  (Constantine's  mother)  found  a  cross 
m  Palestine,  which  Avas  beUevcd  to  be 


the  one  on  which  Christ  sufifoced,  and 
conveyed  a  part  of  it  to  CoDstantinople. 
This  »  the  origin  of  the  festival  of  the 
finding  of  the  cross,  which  the  Catholic 
church  celebrates  on  the  third  of  May. 
Standards  and  weapons  were  noW  Qma> 
mented  with  it,  and  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius  thought  he  had  recovered  the  pallu> 
dium  of  his  empire,  when  he  gained  poR- 
session  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  in  G28,  . 
which  had  ftulen  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, in  616.  In  memory  of  this  event,  th*^ 
festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  was 
instituted,  Heractius  having  caused  the 
cross  to  be  erected  at  Jenisafem,  on  mount 
Calvary.  This  festival  is  celebrated  on 
the  14th  of  September.  It  is  remaricable 
how  this  holy  relic  became  multiplied. 
Numberless  churches  possessed  some 
parts  of  it,  the  miraculous  power  of  which 
was  said  to  have  been  proved  by  the  most 
astonishing  facts ;  and  many  persons  ac> 
tuallv  believed  that  it  could  be  infinitely 
divided  without  decreasing.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Iconoclasts,  wiio  condenmed 
the  worship  of  images,  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  adoration  of  the  cross.  The 
crucifix  was  considered  as  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  worship,  in  preference  to  tne  im- 
ages of  the  saints,  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  teaching  of  John  of  Damascus,  was 
adored,  dunng  the  7th,  century,  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  East  That  the  West 
also  ascribed  a  mysterious  power  to  this 
symbol,  is  evident  from  the  use  which 
was  mzide  of  it  in  the  trials  "  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,"  in  the  middle  ages.  There 
never  has  existed  any  sign,  which  has 
been  so  often  repeated  in  worira  of  art  as 
the  cross.  This  may  be  ascribed,  in  part, 
to  its  form  being  applicable  to  many  more 
purposes  tiian  those  of  other  emblems; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  crescent  The 
distinguishing   cipher  of  tiie  Jesuits  is 

IHS,  which  signifies  In  hoc  cruce  saluSy  or 

Jesus,  in  Greek  letters,  and  abbreviated. 
Crosses  have  been  the  badge  of  number- 
less orders,  military  and  civiL  To  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  is  thought  by  many 
people,  in  Catholic  countries,  a  defence 
against  evil  spirits,  evil  influences,  &c. 
The  Greeks  make  this  sign  constantiy, 
hardly  taJking  a  glass  of  raJtv  without 
signing  the  cross  over  it  Catholic  bish- 
ops, arehbisbops,  abbots  and  abbesses 
wear  a  small  golden  cross.  The  CathoHc 
benediction  is  generally  performed  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
object  There  are  different  kinds  of 
crosses,  as  the  conmion  cross,  f ,  St  An- 
drew's cross,  X)  &^c.    (See  the  article  M- 
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(.)  Two  soitB  of  crosses  are  used 
for  the  fcmm  of  churches,  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin.  The  Greek  cross  has  its  arms 
at  right  angles,  and  all  of  equal  length ; 
whereas  the  llAtin  cross  has  one  of  its 
limbs  much  longer  than  the  other  three. 
Bramanle  originally  designed  St  Peter's 
for  a  Latin  cross ;  MicbaerAngelo  reduced 
it  to  the  proportions  of  the  Greek  cross ; 
but  Carlo  Mademo  again  elonrated  it  to 
the  original  dimensions  of  ^ramante. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  a 
Latbi  cross,  with  its  base  spread  by  a  sort 
of  second  transept,  which  increases  the 
breadth  of  the  western  front 

Onosty  in  baptism.  In  the  administra- 
tion €f  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  the 
practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cxoes  on  the  fbreh^d  of  the  person  bap- 
th»df  was  adopted  at  an  early  period, 
though  not  enj<nned  by  any  express 
eoounand,  or  sanctioned  by  any  known 
example  in  scripture.  The  use  of  the 
cross,  indeed,  was  veiy  frequent  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  Such  was 
the  respect  paid  to  it,  tliat  it  formed, 
in  one  mode  or  another,  a  distinguishing 
pan  of  the  civil  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  those  times.  The  first  Christian  writer 
who  mentions  it  in  connexion  with  bap- 
tism, is  Tertulhan,  who  wrote  after  the 
mkidle  of  the  9d  centuiy.  This  writer 
says  {De  Cov.  MS.  c.  2),  that  ''at  every 
setting  out,  or  entry  upon  business,  when- 
ever we  come  in  or  go  oikt  firom  any 
place,  when  we  dress  for  a  journey,  when 
we  go  into  a  bath,  when  we  so  to  meat, 
when  the  candles  are  bmught  in,  when 
we  fie  down  or  sit  down,  imd  whatever 
boainesB  we  have,  we  nuike  on  our  fore- 
heads the  ^fa  of  the  cross ;"  and,  speak- 
ing of  bapnsm,  in  his  treatise  De  Cam, 
Rawr^j  he  says,  ''the  flesh  is  signed  that 
the  soul  may  be  fortified." 

Croig-heanr  (porte-croix,  crucigtr),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  chaplain 
of  an  archbishop,  or  a  primate,  who  bears 
a  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasions. 
The  pope  has  the  cross  borne  before  him 
everr  mere ;  a  patriarch  any  where  out 
of  Kome;  and  primates,  metropolitans, 
and  those  who  have  a  right  to  the  pallium, 
throughout  their  res^ctive  jurisdictions. 
Gregory  XI  foriaade  all  patriarchs  and 
premtes  to  have  it  home  in  the  presence 
of  carfinals.  A  prelate  beam  a  single 
cro0B»  a  patriarch  a  double  cross,  and  Uie 
pope  a  triple  one  on  his  arms. 

Ckoss-bjjl  Shot  are  shots  with  iron 

ban  cnimng  throu^  them,  sometimes 

iftnidiiig  out  6  or  8  mches  at  both  odes. 

They  are  used  «t  sea  for  mjurii^  the  ene- 

5* 


my's  ri^gmg,  and  in  si^^  for  destroying 
the  pahoides  in  the  covert-way,  ditches, 

&C. 

Ceobs-Bow,  or  Akbalibt  ;  formeriy  a 
very  common  weapon  for  shooting,  but  not 
long  used  in  war  after  the  invention  of 
fire-arms.  It  is  a  strong  wooden  or  steel 
bow,  fixed  to  a  stock,  sdfetched  by  the 
spanner,  and  shot  off  br  the  trigger  fixed 
to  the  stock.  All  kinu  of  weapons,  in 
which  the  bow  was  ftstened  to  the  stock, 
were  called  cro«»-6ottw,  some  of  which 
were  attached  to  carriages,  and  drawn  by 
horses.  There  was  a  small  kind,  from 
which  were  shot  little  balls.  To  the 
larger  sort  were  attached  instruments  for 
bending  the  bow.  There  are  some  socie- 
ties BtiU  existing  in  Germany,  who  exer- 
cise with  the  cross-bow ;  for  instance,  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle.    (See  .Arthmf.) 

Cross  Examination  ;  the  examination 
of  a  witness  called  by  one  party,  by  the 
opposite  party  or  his  counsel. 

Caoss  FiKE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  when 
the  lines  of  fire,  fiom  two  or  more  parts 
of  a  work,  cross  one  another,  it  is 
fi!equently  made  use  of  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  passing  through  a  diefile..  The 
flanks,  as  well  as  the  faces  of  two  adjoin- 
ing bastions,  afibrd  the  means  of  cross 
fii«,  as  do  also  the  &ceB  of  two  adjoining 
redoubts. 

CaoTCH,  William,  in  his  infoncv  a  mu- 
sical prodigy,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  £^., 
July  5, 17/5.  His  fother,  a  carpenter,  had 
made  a  little  organ  for  his  amusement, 
and,  one  evening,  when  a  fiiend  was  play- 
ing on  the  instrument,  and  ranging  at  the 
same  time,  the  child  became  so  excited, 
that  the  parents  were  anxious  lo  account 
for  the  cause:  their  surprise  was  extreine, 
when  they  remarked  the  delight  with 
which  the  child  touched  the  keys,  when 
his  mother  carried  him  to  the  organ. 
The  following  morning,  his  father  placed 
him  at  the  instrument,  when  he  repeated 
several  passages  fipom  airs  which  he  had 
heard  performed.  After  this,  the  boy  was 
permitted  to  play  on  the  organ,  when- 
ever he  was  inclined.  He  learnt  different 
airs  with  facility^  and  often  intermixed 
passages  of  his  own  composition,  which 
were  always  harmonious,  as  he  had  a 
natural  aversion  to  discords.  This  prodi- 
gy of  two  years  old  was  fifoquently  called 
on  to  amuse  the  public  by  his  extraordina- 
ry talent  In  November,  1778,  his  mother 
took  him  to  Caihbridge,  and,  in  December, 
to  London,^ere  the  boy  excited  universal 
astonirfmient  by  his  performance  on  the 
organ.  In  1779,  he  pkiyed  before  the 
court  of  9t  James  with  great  appteuse, 
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}iis  iniaiitine,  playful  manner  prepossesB- 
iugeveiy  one  in  his  fUvor.  Whatever  he  had 
once  heard  he  could  rc{)eat,  and  often  with 
variations.  In  every  other  respect,  Crotch 
was  a  perfect  cliild,  animated,  petulant, 
sometinies  obstinate,  and  of  a  weak  frame. 
He  now  received  regular  instniction,  first 
at  Cambridge,  then  in  the  college  of  St 
Mary,  at  Oxford.  Here  he  was  chosen 
organist,  in  his  18th  year,  and  likewise 
Btudied  drawing  and  painting,  in  which 
he  made  rapid  progrras.  After  he  had 
lieen  appointed  doctor  and  professor  in 
Oxford,  he  proceeded  to  Loudon,  where 
he  deliverea  lectures  on  music  in  the 
Royal  and  Surry  institution,  and  gave 
lessons  on  the  piano  during  20  years.  He 
now  lives  at  Fulhain,  near  London,  and 
has  not  appeared  in  public  for  several 
years.  He  is  a  well  informed  and  modest 
man.  His  musical  publications  consist  of 
arrangements  of  compositions  for  the  pi- 
n no-forte  from  tlie  first  masters,  and  an  m- 
teiiesting  collection  of  characteristic  pieces 
for  the  different  musical  styles  of  compo- 
sition, entitled  Specimens  of  variotis  Styles 
of  Music  (3  vols.,  folio).  Only  one  work 
of  his  has  created  a  sensation  amon^t  the 
musical  connoisseurs  in  England — his  ora- 
torio called  Palestine,  It  is  evident  that 
Cix>tch  has  more  capacity  for  acquiring 
than  inventing. 

Crotona,  also  Croto,  in  ancient  ge- 
ography ;  a  Greek  republic  in  Magna 
Greecia,  or  SouUi  Italy.  Livy  gives  the 
circumference  of  the  city  of  Crotona  at 
12,000  paces.  This  city  was  famous  for 
producing  the  strongest  aihleUe,  Milo, 
e.  g.,  was  bom  here.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, Crotona  was  infamous  for  luxury 
and  dissoluteness.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  are  still  to  be  seen  above  Capo  della 
Colonna.  « 

Crotojt  Oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  tlie  croton 
^uritiim,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  medi- 
ca.  It  is  so  strongly  purgative,  that  one 
drop  is  a  full  dose,  and  half  a  drop  will 
sometimes  produce  a  powerful  effect.  It 
is  also  found  to  produce  tiie  same  effect 
when  rubbed  u^ion  the  tongue,  or  even 
upon  the  skin.  It  is  so  active,  that  it 
should  never  be  used  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  experienced  physician.  In  tlie 
hands  of  such,  it  is  of  great  value,  as  its 
small  bulk  and  insipid  taste  render  it  ser- 
viceable in  cases  m  which  no  common 
medicine  can  be  used,  and  its  great  power 
makes  it  operate  when  other  meoicines 
ftiL  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
8  or  10  drops,  in  a  bad  case  of  iZettf,  which 


it  cured,  without  producing  any  bad  symp- 
toms. It  should,  however,  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

Croup;  a  disease  that  mostly  attacks 
in&nts,  who  are  suddenly  Seized  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  croujnng 
n(Mse ;  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  tlie  windpipe,  induc- 
ing the  secretion  of  a  veiy  tenacious, 
coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  air 
passages  and  impedes  respiration.  The 
croup  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious, 
whatever  some  physicians  may  think  to 
tlie  contrary;  but  it  sometimes  prevaiL» 
epidemically.  It  seems,  however,  (lecu- 
liar  to  some  families ;  and  a  child,  having 
once  been  attacked,  is  very  liable  to  a 
rctuni.  It  is  confined  to  young  children, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a 
person  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
appUcation  of  cold  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral cause  wliich  produces  this  disonler, 
and  therefore  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  othei* 
seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most 
}>re%iilent  near  the  sea-coast;  but  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  inland  situations, 
and  particularly  those  which  are  mansby. 
Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  tlie 
disease,  the  child  appears  drowsy,  inac- 
tive and  fretful;  the  eyes  are  somewhat 
suffused  and  heavy ;  and  there  is  a  cough, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  a  peculiarly 
shrill  sound ;  this,  in  the  course  of  two 
day^  becomes  more  violent  and  trouble- 
some, and  likewise  more  shrill  Every 
fit  of  coughing  a^tates  the  patient  veiv 
much;  the  face  is  flushed  and  swelled, 
the  eyes  are  protuberant,  a  ^neral  tremor 
takes  place,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive endeavor  to  renew  respiration  at  the 
close  of  each  fit  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, a  constant  difilcidty  of  breathing 
prevails,  and  tlie  head  is  thrown  back  in 
the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  sufllb- 
cation.  There  is  not  only  an  unusual 
sound  produced  by  the  cough  (something 
between  the  yelping  and  bariking  of  a  dog), 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a  hissing 
noise,  as  if  the  windpipe  was  closed  up 
by  some  slight,  spongy  substance.  The 
cough  is  generally  dry ;  but  if  any  thing 
is  spit  up,  it  has  either  a  purulent  appear- 
ance, or  seems  to  consist  of  films  resem- 
bling portions  of  a  membrane.  Where 
great  nausea  and  frequent  retchings  pre- 
vail, coagulated  matter  of  the  same  nature 
is  brougnt  up.  With  these  symptoma, 
there  is  much  thirst,  and  an  uneasy  sense 
of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  a  continual 
inclination  to  change  fifom  pbce  to  place, 
great  restlessness,  and  fiwquency  of  the 
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pulfle;  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
eaie,  respiration  becomes  more  stridulotia, 
and  is  performed  with  still  greater  diffi> 
eulty,  being  repeated  at  longer  periods, 
and  with  greater  exertions,  until,  at  last,  it 
ceases  entirely.     The  croup  frequently 

S roves  final  by  su£R>catioii,  induced  either 
y  spasm  anectiiiff  tlie  glottis,  or  by  a 
quantity  of  matter  blockiug  up  the  air  pas- 
sa^ ;  but  when  it  terminates  in  health, 
it  IS  by  a  resolution  of  the  inflammation, 
by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms,  and  by  a  free 
expectoration  of  the  matter  exuding  from 
tiie  trachea,  or  of  the  crus^  formed  there. 
The  disease  has,  in  a  tew  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  24  hours  after  its 
attack ;  but  it  more  usually  happens,  that 
where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on  to  the 
4th  or  5th  day.  Where  conndcrable  por- 
tions of  the  inembiimous  films,  fonn,eu  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  trachea,  are  throMrn  up, 
life  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  day  or 
two  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  Dissections  of  children,  who 
have  died  of  tlie  croup,  have  mostly  shown 
a  preternatural  membrane,  hning  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  upper  ])art  of  tlie 
trachea,  which  may  always  be  easily  sep- 
arated from  the  proper  membrane.  There 
is  likewise  usually  found  a  good  deal  of 
mucuii,  with  a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the  wuid- 
pipe  aiid  its  ramifications.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
the  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan.  It  AviU 
conomonly  be  proper,  where  the  patient  is 
not  very  young,  to  begin  by  taking  blood 
from  the  arm  or  the  jugular  vein ;  several 
leeches  should  be  applied  along  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck.  It  will  then  be  right  to 
give  a  nauseating  emetic,  ipecacuanha 
with  tartarized  antimony,  or  with  squill,  in 
divided  doses ;  this  may  be  followed  up 
by  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  digitalis,  &^c. 
Ltoqge  bhstera  ouAt  to  be  applied  near  the 
affected  part,  and  a  discharge  kept  up  by 
savin  cerate,  or  other  stimulant  dressing. 
Mereuiy,  carried  speedily  to  salivation, 
has  in  several  instances  arrested  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease,  when  it  appeared  pro- 
ceeding to  a  fittal  termination.  As  the 
infiammation  is  declining,  it  is  veiy  im- 
portant that  free  expectoration  should  take 
place.  This  may  be  promoted  by  nauseat- 
ioji;  medicines,  by  inhaling  steam,  and  by 
stimulating  gargles,  for  which  the  decoc- 
tion of  teneka  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed. Where  there  is  much  wheezing,  an 
oeeasKMial  emetic  may  relieve  the  patient 
CQDsiderBbly,  and,  under  symptoms  of 
threateniiig  8iiffi>cation,  the  operation  of 
fanNi^^boloiny  boa  aometimeB  saved  life. 
Should  fits  of  flpasmodic  difficulty  of 


breathing  occur  in  *the  latter  periods  of 
the  disease,  opium,  joined  with  diapho- 
retics, would  DC  most  hkely  to  do  good. 
Napoleon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  the  prince  of  Holland,  of 
this  disease,  offered  a  premium  of  12,000 
francs  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  croup. 
Of  83  essays,  which  were  presented  to  the 
committee  of  12  memben  assembled  for 
the  examination  at  Paris,  in  1811,  two 
were  acknowledged  as  the  best,  one  by 
lurine,  in  Geneva,  and  the  other  by  Albers, 
of  Bremen,  between  whom  the  prize  was 
divided. 

Crocsaz,  John  Peter  de,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  bora 
at  Lausanne,  in  1660.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  progress  in  mathe- 
matics and  philosophv,  under  able  pro- 
fessora  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  apply- 
ing himself  particulariy  to  the  writings  of 
Descartes. ,  In  1682,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  father  Malebranche, 
who,  with  other  celebrated  men,  vainly 
endeavored  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  On  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  ordained  nunister^  appointed 
honorary  professor,  and  remamed  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Lausanne.  In  1699,  he 
was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  ap- 
pointed rector  in  1706,  and  again  in  1722. 
In  1724,  he  was  chosen  mathematical  and 
philosophical  professor  at  the  university  at 
Groningen.  In  1732,  he  was  nominated 
counsellor  of  embassies  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and,  in  1737,  elected  professor 
of  philosophy  and  nuohematics  at  Lau- 
sanne. His  works  are  distinguished  for 
learning,  hberality  and  acuteness.  The 
principal  are,  A  System  of  Reflections  that 
may  contribute  to  the  Illustration  and  Ex- 
tension of  Knowledge,  or  a  new  Essay  on 
Logic  (in  6  vols.,  12mo.,  ^^^D'  '^'^'^'"^ 
Lo^xca  (1724) ;  a  Treatise  on  Education ; 
Ejuanen  du  Pyrrhonufnt  ancun  et  wto- 
(hmu;  GionUtne  des  Lignea  d  des  Surfaces 
rectUignes  et  eircuUdres ;  Examen  dt  VEi- 
scd  de  M,  Pope ;  Commentaire  sw  la  TVo- 
dudion  de  Vtlsmi  de  M.  Pope^  de  VMhi  du 
Remid ;  TraUi  du  Beau ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Human  Understanding. 

Caow  (corvus,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  birds 
remarkable  for  their  pegarious  and  preda- 
tory habits,  distinguished  by  the  following 
characterB:  The  bill  is  8trai|rht,  convex 
and  compressed,  beinff  covered  at  its  base 
by  incumbent,  bintly  reathers ;  the  upper 
mandible  is  curved  at  tip^  the  lower  is  a 
little  shorter,  carinated  on  both  flidesi  and 
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sUglitly  ascendins  at  the  extrexnitv ;  the 
nostriis  are  placed  on  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  are  patulous,  though  covered  by  the 
incumbent  feathers;  the  tongue  is  short, 
cartilaginouB,  acute  and  bifid  at  tip ;  the 
tarsus  scarcely  exceeds  the  middle  toe  in 
length ;  the  toes  are  separated  almost  to 
the  base,  and  the  middle  one  is  the  loncest ; 
the  nails  are  moderate,  pohited,  hoUow 
beneath,  and  sharp-edged,  the  hind  one 
being  generally  lonffeet;  the  wings  are 
subelongated,  acute,  tne  first  primary  short, 
third  or  fourth  longest ;  the  tail  consists  of 
twelve  feathers:  Four  species  of  this 
genus,  as  at  present  restricted,  are  found 
in  North  America— tlie  raven  (C  corax) ; 

r  (C.  oisir 

,  advmbia- 

the 

genus  are  very  extensively  spread  over 
the  globe,  and  are  almost  equally  distin- 
guished fbr  their  remarkable  sagacity,  and 
the  amount  of  mischief  which  they  occa- 
sion where  they  are  very  numerous.  The 
raven  is  by  no  means  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  of  the  Union,  but  is  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  iu  the  vicinity  of 
the  northern  lakes,  and  the  interior  of  the 
Union.  This  is  the  largest  species  of  its 
tribe,  very  litde  inferior  in  size  to  a  com- 
mon cock,  being  26  inches  in  length,  and 
more  than  3  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing 
to  that  of  the  other.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
very  flossy  black,  with  some  reflections 
of  bluish  purple  on  the  back.  The  female 
is  less  purely  black  than  the  male,  and  a 
litde  smaller.  The  raven,  when  on  the 
ground,  marches  at  a  grave  and  stately 
pace :  his  fiivorite  haunts  are  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  rocks  and  forests,  whence  he  sel- 
dom emerges  except  called  by  hwiger, 
and  then  never  in  large  flocks^  like  the 
crow&  The  ordinar>'  food  of  the  raven, 
and  that  which  he  prefera,  is  putrefying 
animal  matter,  which  this  bird  discovers, 
by  the  acuteness  of  his  sense  of  smelling, 
at  sreat  distances,  and  flies  to  the  feast 
with  unerring  precision.  When  carrion 
is  not  attainable,  the  raven  feeds  on  various 
fruits,  inserts,  dead  flsh,  &c.  Judging  by 
the  halnts  of  the  crow  and  other  kindred 
species,  there  is  no  question  but  the  ra- 
ven, when  pressed  by  hunger,  will  kill 
smsJl  birds  or  other  ammals  comii^  with- 
in its  reach.  They  have  been  known  to 
pluck  the  eyes  out  of  the  heads  of  lambs 
and  sick  animals  unable  to  drive  them 
away.  Birds  so  voracious  and  destruc- 
tive caimot  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
injurious  in  a  poor  country,  though  in  a 
rich  one,  their  services^  as  scavengers  and 
destroyen  of  the  larves  of  noxious  insects, 


might  more  than  counterbalance  their 
mischief.*  Like  most  of  their  tribe,  ra- 
vens have  a  considerable  talent  fbr  imi- 
tating sounds,  and  may  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce words  with  remarkable  distuict- 
ness.  When  domesticated,  they  become 
very  bold  and  impudent,  feariess  of  dogs 
or  cats,  and  fighting  fiercely  with  them 
when  provoked :  sometimes,  indeed,  their 
insolence  renders  them  dangerous  inmates, 
as  they  will  wound  chil<Sen,  and  even 
gt>wn  persons,  with  their  powerfid  bill. 
They  also  participate  in  the  disposition 
common  to  most  of  their  flfatemity,  to 
steal  and  hide  pieces  of  money,  plate,  and 
other  shining  objects,  which  cannot  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  the  purioiner.  The 
raven  is  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity,  hav- 
ing but  one  female,  to  whom  he  remains 
attached,  most  probably,  for  life.  Obser- 
vadons  were  made  on  one  pair  by  lord 
Roes,  during  30  years,  and  tnere  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  that  the  imion  was  only 
interrupted  by  death.  Their  nests  are 
commonly  placed  in  chinks  of  rocks,  lofly 
old  walls,  or  the  tops  of  tall,  insulated 
trees,  and  are  made  externally  of  roots 
and  branches  of  shrubs ;  a  second  layer  is 
then  formed  of  animal  bones,  or  other  hard 
materials,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  bed 
of  sofl  grass  or  moss.  About  the  x^^ionth 
of  March,  the  female  lays  5  or  6  pale-' 
green  and  bluish  eggs,  speckled  with  very 
numerous  spots  and  touches  of  a  darker 
color.  The  incubation  continues  for  90 
days,  and  both  parents  participate  in  it 
The  male  also  defends  the  nest  courage- 
ously a^nst  the  approach  of  hawks  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  and  provides  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  companion.  The  young 
remain  with  the  parents  throu^out  the 
summer  succeeding  their  hatching,  and, 
when  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  are 
sent  ofiT  to  establish  new  colonies  else- 
where. The  flight  of  the  raven  is  veiy 
lofly,  and  its  power  of  wing  great,  so  that 
it  is  able  to  pass  over  immense  spaces  in  a 
short  tune. — Few  birds  are  more  numerous 
and  annoying  to  the  farmers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States  than  the  common  crow  (C.  co- 
rone),  which,  throughout  a  considerable 

Kof  the  year,  collects  in  astonishingly 
I  flocks,  and  makes  destructive  descents 
upon  newly-planted  maize  and  other  grain. 
In  this  species,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  evil 
propenmties  of  the  race  were  united  and 
augmented.    Exceedingly  cunning  in  de* 

*  In  England,  the  rook  (C.  fnigiUg»a)  is  not 
allowed  to  be  killed,  and  a  laxge  ro<Aery  is  con* 
ndered  a  valuable  appendage  to  an  estate.  The 
yonnr  are  obtained  fram  the  nest,  and  eonsiderad 
very  ttoe  for  the  taUe. 
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tecting  every  contrivance  intended  for  their 
destnictioD,  they  are  rarely  destrojred  to  any 
great  extent,  except  in  aeasons  of  excessive 
and  long-protracted  cold  weather.  Then 
(as  during  the  winter  of  1828 — ^9)  vast  niun- 
here  perish  from  starvation,  ranee,  the  earth, 
.brooks,  rivers  and  bays  beinff  completely 
locked  up,  all  their  sources  of  supply  are 
cut  o£  At  such  times,  their  hunger  is  so 
distrearang  as  to  force  them  to  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  they  devour 
subetences,  which  nothing  but  excessive 
hunger  could  induce  any  animal  to  swal- 
low. During  the  hard  winter  alluded 
to,  immense  nocks  were  observed  passing 
from  the  direction  of  the  famous  roosting 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  Pa.  (partic- 
ularly noted  by  Wilson),  towards  tlie 
shores  of  the  sea  and  bay,  and  returning 
regulariy  in  the  aflemoon.  Thousands 
upon  thousands,  for  several  hours,  moved 
heavily  along  in  a  broad,  irregular  line ; 
and,  from  the  numbers  found  dead  in  the 
ficlda,  it  is  most  probable  that,  during  the 
severest  weather,  but  little  benefit  resulted 
from  their  long  diurnal  pilgrimage.  The 
common  crow  is  voracious  at  aU  times, 
and  neariy,  if  not  quite,  as  omnivorous  as 
the  brown  rat  Grain  of  all  sorts,  but 
especially  Indian  com,  insects,  carrion, 
egg^  fish,  young  birds,  the  young  of  vari- 
ous domestic  fowls,  and  even  young  pigs, 
are  sought  for  eagerly,  and  devoured  with 
avidity.  This  species,  fiiom  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  its  sight,  smell  and  hearing, 
by  which  it  is  veiy  early  warned  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  is  very  audacious,  fie- 
quently  coming  close  to  the  farm-houses 
ill  search  of  prey,  and  persevering  in  ef- 
forts to  rob  the  hens  of  their  chickens, 
until  successful  The  writer  has  wit- 
nessed several  times,  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, where  crows  are  far  too  abun- 
dant, the  pertinacity  of  one  of  these  rob- 
bers in  attempting  to  seize  a  young  chick- 
en, notwithstanding  the  fierce  defence 
made  by  the  hen.  His  approaches  ap- 
peared to  have  in  view  the  withdrawal  of 
the  hen  to  a  little  distance  from  the  brood ; 
then,  taking  advantage  of  his  wings,  he 
woukl  fiy  suddenly  over  her,  and  seize  the 
chick.  The  same  attempts  were  fre- 
quently made  upon  the  goose,  with  a  view 
to,  seize  her  goslins,  but  the  vigilant  gan- 
der, though  sorely  fatigued  by  bis  strug- 
pOBf  never  failed  to  defeat  a  single  crow : 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  when  two  or 
more  united  for  the  purpose  of  feosdng  on 
the  young.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  fiirmers  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
replanting  com  several  times  in  the  spring, 
and,  when  it  is  just  rising  above  the  ground, 


to  be  obliged  to  keep  several  pemotm  con- 
tinually on  guard  in  the  fields.  When  the 
com  has  shot  up  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
surfece,  a  host  of  these  black-coated  plun- 
derers invade  the  fields,  and,  having  posted 
sentinels  in  several  commanding  situa- 
tions, march  regulariy  along  the  corn- 
rows,  drawing  up  the  grain,  pulling  skil- 
fully by  the  shoot,  and  then  swalfowing 
the  germinating  com.  Among  the  most 
successful  experiments  made  to  prevent 
the  crows  firom  doing  this  mischier  is  that 
of  coating  the  seed  com  with  a  mixture 
of  tar,  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  slacked 
lime,  in  powder.  The  ingredients  being 
mixed  in  a  tub,  the  seed  com  is  stirred  in 
it  until  each  grain  receives  a  thorough 
coating  of  the  mixture.  This  preparation, 
as  it  necessarily  keeps  the  gnun  from 
being  readily  affected  by  moisture,  is  found 
to  retard  the  gerniination  about  three  days. 
In  the  instance  we  wimessed  of  the  trial 
of  this  preventive,  it  was  fully  successful ; 
for,  although  the  field  was  dajly  visited  by 
hosts  of  crows,  they  were  content  witii 
pulling  up  enough  com,  in  various  places, 
to  be  satisfied  that  it  was,  throughout, 
equally  unpalatable.  During  their  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  in  the  spring  months, 
the  flocks  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  build  their  nests  of  small 
sticks,  lined  witii  grass,  in  lofly  trees, 
choosinff  the  most  remote  and  difficult  of 
approach.  The  youiig,  generally,  are  two 
in  number,  and,  untiT  niUy  fledged,  are 
most  solicitously  protected  by  their  pa- 
rents. When  the  young  crows  first  begin 
to  receive  lessons  in  flying)  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  and  affecting  than  the 
efibrts  made  to  preserve  them,  l^  the 
parents,  when  a  gunner  approaches  the 
vicinity.  Every  artifice  is  employed  to 
caU  attention  away  finom  the  young,  whidi 
seem  to  comprehend  the  directions  or  calls 
of  their  jiarents,  and  remain  perfectly 
^ent  and  motionless.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  fadier  and  mother  fly  towards  the 
gunner,  taking  care  not  to  remain  an  m- 
stant  in  one  place,  and,  by  the  most  vo- 
ciferous outcries,  deprecate  his  cmelty. 
These  efforts  being  continued,  their  vol- 
untary exposure,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  fly  about  a  particular  spot,  are 
almost  always  succeesml  in  withdrawing 
the  sportsman  fix)m  the  place  where  the 
young  actually  are.  As  soon  as  they  have 
succf^ed  in  leading  him  to  a  sumcient 
distance,  they  cease  their  accents  of  dis- 
tress, fly  a  little  fiuther  fiom  their  young, 
and  from  a  lofly  perch,  which  enabl»i 
them  to  watch  all  around,  utter  an  occa- 
sionai  ciy,  which  one  nuy  readily  im- 
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agiDe  to  be  intended  for  the  direction  ond 
encouragement  of  their  oflipring.  The 
iriofit  Bucceseful  mode  of  destroying  crowBi 
'  18  that  of  invading  them  in  their  extensive 
donnitories  during  the  night  When  they 
liave  selected  a  pine  thicket,  or  other  dense 
piece  of  wood,  for  a  roosting  place,  they 
repair  thither  with  creat  regularity.  Eveiy 
evening,  vast  flocks  come  sailing  to  the 
retreat,  and  the  trees  are  literally  covered 
and  bowed  down.  When  the  state  of 
Maryland  received  crow  scalps  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  at  three  cents  each,  parties 
were  frequendy  made  to  attack  the  crow 
roosts.  Gunners  were  stationed  at  various 
parts,  surrounding  the  roosts,  and  all  those 
of  one  division  fired  at  once ;  the  slaughter 
was  necessarily  dreadfiil,  and  those  re- 
maining unhurt,  bewildered  by  the  dark- 
ness, the  flashing  and  report  of  the  guna, 
and  the  distressing  cries  of  their  compan- 
ions, flew  but  to  a  litde  distance,  and  set- 
tled near  another  partv  of  gunners.  As 
soon  as  they  were  fairly  at  rest,  the  same 
tragedy  was  reacted  and  repeated,  until 
the  approach  of  day  or  the  fatigue  of 
their  destroyers  caused  a  cessation.  The 
wounded  were  then  despatched  b^  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head  or  wringing  their 
necks,  and  ,the  ImII,  with  so  much  of  the 
skull  as  passed  for  a  scalp,  was  cut  off 
and  strung  for  the  payment  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  The  poor  oeople,  who  had  no 
taxes  to  pay,  di4M)sea  of  their  crow  scalps 
to  the  dore-4ceq>er8y  who  purchased  them 
at  rather  a  lower  rate.  This  premium  has 
long  been  discontinued,  and  the  number 
of  3iese  marauders  is,  in  many  parts  of 
that  state,  quite  lai^ge  enou^  to  require  its 
reftrtablishment 

Crown.  In  the  early  ages,  when  men 
were  fond  of  expressing  au  their  feelings 
by  outward  signs,  a  wreath  of  flowers  or 
leaves  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  em- 
blems of  honor  or  of  joy.  Such  was  the 
ornament  of  the  priest  in  the  performance 
of  sacrifice,  of  the  hero  on  his  return  from 
victory,  of  the  bride  at  her  nuptials,  and 
of  the  guests  at  a  feast.  The  ancient  my- 
thology, which  gave  every  thin^  a  distinct 
lieginning  and  a  poetical  ori«n,  ascribes 
the  invention  of  wreaths  to  Prometheus, 
who  imitated,  with  flowers,  the  fetters 
which  he  had  borne  for  his  love  to  man- 
kind, whom  he  had  created.  Aco<»ding 
to  Pliny,  wreaths  were  first  made  of  ivy, 
and  Bacchus  first  wore  them.  In  process 
of  time,  they  were  made  of  very  diflerent 
materials.  Those  worn  by  the  Greeks  at 
feasts  in  honor  of  a  divinity,  were  made 
of  the  flowers  of  *the  plant  consecrated  to 
the  god.     Wreaths  of  roses  afterwards 


became  very  common.  In  some  cases, 
wreaths  were  even  made  of  wool. 
Wreaths  of  ivy  and  amethyst  were  worn, 
by  the  Greeks,  on  the  head,  neck  and 
breast,  at  entertaitmientB,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Mnesitheus  and 
Uallimachus,  two  Greek  physicians,  wrote. 
entire  books  on  wreaths,  and  their  medi- 
cal virtues.  Coipses  were  covered  with 
wreaths  and  green  branches.  Lovers 
adorned  with  wreaths  and  flowers  the 
doors  of  their  mistresses,  and  even  cap- 
tives, who  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  wore 
wreaths ;  hence  the  phrase  avb  corona  ve- 
nire or  vendere.  The  beasts  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  were  also  crowned.  Wreaths, 
in  process  of  time,  were  made  of  metal,  in 
imitation  of  flowers,  or  of  the  fillet  which 
the  priest  wore  round  his  head  when  he 
sacrificed,  which  was  called  did^a.  This 
attribute  of  distinction  was  early  adopted 
by  the  kings,  when  they  united  in  tneir 
persons  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power. 
Among  the  various  crowns  and  wreaths 
in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  the  following : 

Corona  agonoiMtarum ;  the  reward  of 
the  victor  in  the  ereat  gymnastic  games. 

Corona  aurea  (the  solden  crown) ;  the 
reward  of  remarkable  bravery. 

Corona  castrtnsis ;  given  to  him  y/ho 
first  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Corona  eioica  (see  Cknc  Croum) ;  one  of 
the  highest  military  rewards.  It  was  ^ven 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

CorofM  comnvalU ;  the  wreath  worn  at 
feasts. 

Cortma  muraUs;  given  by  the  general 
to  the  soldier  who  firat  scaled  the  enemy^s 
walL 

Corona  nataUtia;  a  wreath  which  pa- 
rents hung  up  before  the  door  at  the  birth 
of  a  child.  It  was  made  of  olive-branches 
if  the  child  was  a  boy,  and  of  wool  if  a 

Corona  navoMs^  the  next  in  rank  afler 
the  civic  crown,  was  given  to  him  who 
first  boarded  and  took  an  enemy's  vessel 

Corona  mmtialis ;  a  crown  op  wreath 
worn  by  brides.  The  bridegroom,  also, 
and  his  relations,  on  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, adorned  themselves  with  wreaths. 
At  first,  the  corona  nuptialis  was  of  flow- 
ers ;  ailerwards,  of  gold  or  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

Corona  obsidionaUB ;  a  reward  given  to 
him  who  delivered  a  bedeged  town,  or  a 
blockaded  army.  It  was  one  of  the  hi(^- 
est  military  honors,  and  veiy  seldom  ob- 
tained. Itwasmadeof  ffrass;  if  possible, 
of  such  as  grew  on  the  (felivered  pkce. 

Corona  trimi^jhaiis ;  a  wreath  of  laurel 
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wfakh  was  ^ven,  bjr  the  anny,  to  the  «m- 
•  -     ||g  yfoj^  ^  Qjj  jjjg  head  at  the 


ceMmion  of  his  triumph.  Another 
crown  of  gold,  the  material  of  viliich 
(eortmomoii  ourum)  was  funiished  by  the 
conquered  cities,  was  carried  mver  the 
head  of  the  generaL  The  wreaths,  con- 
iened  at  the  peat  games  of  Greece,  were 
of  difierent  kmds ;  at  the  Olympic  games, 
of  wild  olive ;  at  the  Pythian  games,  of 
hnrel ;  at  the  Nemean  games,  first  of 
ofive,  then  of  parsley ;  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  a  wreath  of  pme  leaves,  afterwards 
of  parsley ;  subsequently  pine  leaves  were 
resumed. 

In  the  middle  ages,  crowns  became  ex- 
chisivehr  appropriated  to  the  royal  and 
imperial  dicnity ;  the  coronets  of  nobles 
were  only  bome  in  their  coats  of  arms. 
{See  Coronet^  also  JHanu)  From  the  Jew- 
ish king  being  called,  in  the  Scripturee^  Oi£ 
anomiM  of  me  Lord,  a  kind  or  religious 
mystery  and  awe  became  attach^  to 
Clowned  heads,  which,  in  most  countries, 
continues  to  the  present  day,  though  his- 
toiy  has  shown  us  abundantly  that  crowns 
often  cover  the  heads  of  very  weak  or  very 
wicked  individuals,  and  that  there  is  no 
great  mysteiy  about  their  origin;  some 
having  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some 
by  cnme,  some  by  grants  firom  a  more 
powerful  prince,  some  by  contract,  some 
by  choice,  but,  on  tlie  whole,  compara- 
tively few  in  an  honest  way.  The  iron 
crown  of  Lombardv,  pK«erved  at  Monza, 
in  the  territor]^  of  Milan,  is  a  golden  crown 
set  with  precious  stones,  with  which  in 
former  times  the  Lombard  kings  were 
crowned,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Ro- 
man-German emperors,  when  they  wished 
to  manifest  thor  claims  as  kings  of  Lom- 
bardy.  An  iron  circle,  made,  according  to 
the  legend,  out  of  a  ndl  of  Christ's  cross, 
which  is'  fixed  inside,  gave  rise  to  the 
name.  Agilulf,  king  of  Lombardy,  was 
die  first  person  crowned  with  it  (in  590J. 
Cbaxlemagne  was  crowned  with  it  in  774. 
Napoleon  put  it  on  his  head  in  1805^  and 
estabfiahed  the  order  of  the  iron  crown. 
In  1815,  when  Austria  established  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  the  empe- 
ror adrmtted  the  order  or  the  iron  crown 
among  those  of  the  Austrian  empire. — 
Crown  is  used,  figuratively,  fer  the  royal 
power,  in  contradistmction  either  to  the 
person  ot  the  monarch,  or  to  the  bod^  of 
the  nation,  with  its  representatives,  mte- 
rests,  &^  Thus,  in  modem  times,  the 
word  trown  is  used,  on  the  European  con- 
tinent,  to  express  the  rig^hts  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  monareh  considefed  as  a  pan  of 
the  state,  which  mdudes  aU  powers-^ths 


legislative,  judicia],  &c  Thus  the  crown 
domains  are  distinguished  fiom  the  state 
or  nadonal  domains.  In  France,  a  dififer- 
ence  is  even  made  between  the  crown  do- 
mains and  the  private  dcmiains  of  the 
king ;  the  former  are  inalienable,  and  be- 
long to  the  reigning  monarch,  whilst  the 
second  may  be  treated  like  any  other  pri- 
vate property.  The  distinction  between 
crown  and  state,  of  course,  does  not  exist  in 
perfecdy  arbitrary  governments. — Crown- 
qficers  are  certain  officers  at  the  courts  of 
European  sovereigns.  Forrqeriy,  when 
the  different  branches  of  government  were 
not  accurately  defined,  they  were  often,  or 
generally,  also  state  officers,  as  in  the  old 
German  empue,  and  still  in  Hungary. 
The  offices  were  generallv  hereditary ;  but, 
of  late  years,  they  are  almost  exclusiveiy 
attached  to  the  court,  the  title,  in  a  few 
cases,  being  connected  with  military  digni- 
ties, as,  for  instance,  in  France,  where  civil 
and  military  grand  officers  of  the  crown 
have  always  existed.    (See  Digmtaries,) 

Crowoj  in  commerce ;  a  common  name 
for  coins  of  several  nations,  which  are 
about  the  value  of  a  dollar.  (See  Coins^ 
Tabu  of.) 

Crown,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  used 
for  the  tonsure,  the  shaven  spot  on  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  where 
they  received  the  ointment  of  consecra- 
tion.   (See  Thnnart.) 

Crown  Glass,  the  best  kind  of  win- 
dow-glass, the  hardest  and  most  colorless, 
is  made  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  al- 
kali and  a  little  lime,  without  lead  or 
any  metallic  oxide,  except  a  very  small 
quantity  of  manganese,  and  sometimes  of 
cobalt.  Crown  fflass  is  used,  in  connex- 
ion with  fiint  grass,  for  dioptric  instru- 
ments, in  order  to  destroy  the  disagreeaUe 
effect  of  the  aberration  of  colors.  Both 
kinds  of  glass  tire  now  made,  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  in  Benedictbeum  (q.  v.), 
where  Reichenbach's  femous  manufectory 
of  optical  instruments  is  situated. 

CaowN  Office.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  is  divided  into  the  fiUa  aide  and  the 
crown  side.  In  the  plea  side,  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  civil  causes ;  in  the  crown  side, 
it  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  causes, 
and  is  thereupon  called  the  croum  of- 
fict.  In  the  crown  office  are  exhibited 
infermations  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  1.  those 
which  are  truly^  the  king's  own  suits, 
and  filed,  ex  ojuio^  by  his  own  immediate 
officer,  the  attorney-general ;  2.  those  in 
which,  though  the  kin^  is  the  nominal 
prosecotor,  yet  some  private  -peraon,  as  a 
common  infonner,  is  the  teal  one :  these 
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are  filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney, 
usually  called  nuuterofihe  crown  qfice, 

Cftowif  Poiirr ;  a  po6t-to¥m  in  Eeeex 
county,  New  York,  on  lake  Cfaamplain ; 
12  miles  N.  Ticonderoga,  96  N.  Albany ; 
population,  in  1820, 15S^ ;  lat  44''  d"  N. ; 
Ion.  72°  29^  W.  This  town  received  its 
name  from  a  noted  fortress,  much  cele- 
brated in  the  histoiy  of  the  American 
wars.  The  fortress,  which  is  now  in  ru- 
ins, is  situated  in  the  north-cast  part  of  the 
township,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  elevated  4/ 
feet  above  the  surface,  and  15  miles  north 
of  fort  Ticonderoga.  It  was  an  exten- 
sive and  regular  rortiiication,  about  1500 
yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  cut  in  rock,  with  immense 
labor.  The  M'alls  were  of  wood  and  earth, 
22  feet  thick  and  16  high,  and  are  only 
partially  decayed. 

Crozat,  Joseph  Antony,  marquis  du 
Chatel,  bom  in  1096,  at  Toulouse,  a  great 
lover  and  collector  of  "works  of  art,  in- 
herited a  large  fortune  from  his  father 
(who  was  a  financier  during  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIVJ,  was  counsel- 
lor of  the  parhament  of  Toulouse,  and 
Kubseqi^ently  reader  to  the  king.  The 
whole  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
works  of  art  which  he  had  collected,  and 
to  the  artists  who  wished  to  profit  by 
them.  The  sketches  in  hia  collection  ex- 
ceeded 19,000,  and  he  had  expended  above 
450,000  livres  in  this  particular  branch. 
During  the  60  years  which  he  employed 
in  collectmg,  no  cabinet  was  sold  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  of  which  some  part  was  not 
fiurchased  by  him.  Crozat  went  to  Italy, 
in  1714,  for  the  puipose  of  increasing  his 
collection.  Com.  Vermeulen  came  yearly 
from  Antwerp  to  Paris,  to  bring  him  tlie 
worics  of  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
^vas  also  presented  with-  several  valuable 
collections.  His  cabinet  of  antiques  and 
sculpture,  particularly  of  gems,  was  equal- 
ly valuable,  and  contained  about  1400 
pieces.  This  treasure  became  more  fa- 
mous fix)m  the  description  which  Mariette 
gave  of  it,  when  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
duke  of  Orleans,  in  1742.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent at  St.  Petersburg.  On  Crozat's  death 
(1740),  his  collection  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  brother,  tlie  marquis  du 
Chatel.  Mariette's  Description  sommaire 
des  CoUecHons  de  M,  Crozat  j  aeec  des  Ri- 
Jlexions  swr  la  Maniire  de  Dessiner  deg 
prvnapaux  MaUres  (Paris,  1741),  is  the 
only  account  we  now  have  of  this  great 
museum. 

Cruisers,  in  naval  aftahrs;  vessels,  as 
the  name  imports,  employed  on  a  cruise. 


The  name  is  commonly  given  to  small 
men  of  war,  made  use  of  to  secure  mer- 
chant ships  and  vessels  fiiom  the  «nemy  V 
small  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are 
generaUy  foraied  for  fast  sailing,  andf  well 
manned. 

Crusades  are  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  by  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West,  from  the  end  of  the  11th  to  the  end 
of  the  Idth  centuiy,  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  They  were  called  cntsades  be- 
cause all  the  warriors  who  followed  the 
holy  banner  (crusaders),  wore  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan nations  had  been,  during  a  long 
period,  in  a  state  of  war,  not  only  in  Asia, 
but  also  in  Europe,  where  the  Moon^, 
Mohammedans  by  religion,  had  taken 
possession  of  part  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. The  nations  of  the  West  were 
grieved  that  the  Holy  Land,  where  Jesus 
had  hved,  taught,  and  died  for  mankind, 
where  pious  pilgrims  resorted  to  pour  out 
their  sorrows,  and  ask  for  aid  from  above,  at 
the  tomb  of  their  Savior,  should  be  in  Uie 
power  of  unbelievers.  The  pilgrims,  on 
tiieir  return,  related  the  dangers  they  had 
encountered.  The  caliph  Ilakem'  was 
particularly  described  as  a  second  Nero. 
Being  the  son  of  a  Christian  woman,  be 
shed  the  blood  of  Christians  without  mer- 
cy, to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  his  Ijeing 
secretly  attached  to  that  religion.  These 
representations  kindled  the  religious  zeal 
of  Christian  Europe  into  a  flame,  and 
a  geneml  ardor  was  awakened  to  de- 
liver the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  general  excitement,  we  must 
remember  that,  at  this  period,  the  confu- 
sion and  desolation,  which  had  followed 
the  inruption  of  the  bari)arians  into  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  had  ceased,  and 
the  dawn  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
cultivation  had  commenced.  In  this  men- 
tal twilight,  men  were  just  in  a  state  to 
receive  a  strong  religious,  excitement. 
The  idea  of  the  Vir^n,  too,  harmonized 
well  with  tlie  Teutonic  reverence  for  the 
female  sex ;  and  to  fight  in  her  cause  yvt» 
gratifying  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
undisciplined  minds  of  men  were  bent 
upon  adventure,  and  their  imaginations 
were  easily  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
riches  of  the  East  The  Joys  of  paradise 
were  the  sure  reward  or  all  who  fell  in 
the  holy  cause.  Thus  a  crowd  of  the 
saronsest  feelings,  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  temale  sex,  the  hope  of  adventure, 
of  wealth,  of  honor  and  of  heaven, 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Europe,  and  in>- 
peUod  her  sqds  into  the  East    (See  Chh- 
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«iry.)    The  pope  cooflidered  tlie  inyasion 
of  Aaa  as  the  means  of  promoting  Chris- 
tianhy  ainongat  the  infidels,  and  of  win- 
ning whole  nations  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church;  monarcbs  expected  victory  and 
incnase  of  dominion ;  the  peasant,  who, 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was  stnig- 
ghng  with  wretchedness  in  the  degrading 
conmnon  of  bondage,  was  ready  to  follow 
to  a  country  which  was  pictured  as  a  par- 
adise.   The  East  has  always  had  a  poeti- 
cal cbann  for  the  people  of  the  West, 
which  has  by  no  means  ceased  in  our 
time.    Hie  cn]SBdes,and  the  ardor  with 
which  whole  nations  engaged  in  them, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  above  causes. 
Peter  of  Amiens,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  fiist  crusade. 
In  1009,  he  had  joined  other  pilgrims  on 
a  joumey  to  Jeruealem.    On  his  return, 
he  gave  pope  Urban  II  a  description  of 
the  unhappy  dtuation  of  Christians  in  the 
East,  and  presented  a  petition  finom  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  anx- 
iously entreated   the   assistance  of  the 
Western  Christians  for   their   sufiering 
brethren.     The    pope    disclosed  to  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Piacenza,  in 
1095,  in  the  open  air,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  people  assembled,  the  message 
which  Christ  had  sent,  through  Peter  the 
Hermit,  caused  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Gteek  emperor  Alexius  to  describe  the 
condition  of  Christiani^  in  the  East,  and 
induced  many  to  promise  their  assistance 
for  the  relief  of  their  oppressed  brethren. 
The  sensation  which  he  produced  at  the 
council  assembled  at  Clermont,  in  1096, 
where  ambassadors  from  all  nations  were 
present,  was  still  greater ;  he  inspired  the 
wh<4e  assembly  so  completely  in  favor 
of  his  plan,  that  they  nnaniroously  ex- 
ciaimed«  after  he  had  described  the  mis- 
erable condition  of  the  Oriental  Christians, 
and  called  upon  the  West  for  aid,  Dew 
vuft  (It  is  God's  will) !    In  the  samev'ear, 
namberlesB  armies  went  forth  in  difierent 
divimmsL     This  is  considered  the  first 
cmsade.     Many  of  these  armies,  being 
ignorant  of  militaiy  discipline,  and  unpro- 
vided witli  the  necessaries  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, were  completely  destroyed  in 
the  different  countries  through  which  tliey 
had  to  pass  before  reaching  Constantino- 
ple, which  had  been  chosen  for  their 
place  of  meeting.    A  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  these  holy  wars  throws  a  lalse 
glare  round  the  character  of  the  crusading 
amies.    They  contained,  indeed,  some 
men  of  elevated  character ;  but  the  greats 
er  part  consisted  of  crazy 'fanatics  and 
wretebeB  bent  on  plunder.    A  well  con- 
VOL.  rv.  6 


ducted,  regular  army,  however,  of  80,000 
men,  was  headed  by  Godfi!ey  of  Boulogne, 
duke  of  Lower  Lonaine,  Hug^,  brother 
to  Philip  king  of  France,  Baldwin,  brother 
of  Godfiey,  Robert  of  Flanders,  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  Bohemond,  Tancred  of  Apu- 
lia, and  other  heroes.  With  this  army, 
the  experienced  commanders  traversed 
Germany  and  Hungary,  passed  over  the 
strait  of  GaUipoli,  conquered  Nice  in  1097, 
Antioch  and'  Edessa  in  1096,  and,  lasdy, 
Jerusalem  in  1099.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
was  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  died  in 
1100.  The  news  of  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem renewed  the  zeal  of  the  West  In 
1102,  an  army  of  960,000  men  left  Europe, 
which,  however,  perished  partly  on  me 
march,  and  partly  by  the  sword  <^the  sul- 
tan of  Iconium.  Tiie  Genoese,  and  other 
commercial  nations,  undertook  several  ex- 
peditions by  sea.  The  second  great  and 
.regularlv  conducted  crusade  was  occa- 
sooned  by  the  loss  of  Edessa,  which  the 
Saracens  conquered  in  1142.  The  news 
of  this  loss  produced  great  constematv>n 
in  Europe,  and  it  v^as  apprehended  that 
the  other  acquisitions,  including  Jerusa- 
lem, would  &11  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  In  consequence  of  these 
fears,  pope  Eugene  III,  assisted  by  St. 
Bemanl  of  Clairvaux,  exhorted  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  Conrad  III,  and  the  king 
of  France,  Louis  VII,  to  defend  the  cross. 
Both  these  monarchs  obeyed  the  call  in 
1147,  and  led  large  bodies  of  forces  to  the 
East;  but  their  enterprise  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  they  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw, leaving  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
in  a  much  weaker  condition  than  they 
had  found  it  When  sultan  ^ladin,  in 
1187,  took  Jerusalem  fix>m  the  Christians, 
the  zeal  of  the  West  became  sfill  more 
ardent  than  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
crusades ;  and  the  monarchs  of  the  three 
principal  European  countries — ^Frederic 
I,  emperor  of  Germanv,  Philip  Augus- 
tus, king  of  France,  and  Richard  I,  king 
of  Engkuid — determined  to  lead  their  ar- 
mies in  person  against  the  infidels  (1189). 
This  is  regarded  as  the  third  crusade. 
Frederic's  enterprise  was  unsuccessful; 
but  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Acre, 
or  Ptolemais,  which,  until  the  entire  ter- 
mination of  the  crusades,  remained  the 
bulwaric  of  the  Christians  m  the  East 
The  fourth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the 
king  of  Hungary,  Andrew  II,  in  1217,  by 
sea.  The  emperor  Frederic  II,  compelled 
by  the  pope,  who  wished  for  his  destruc- 
tion, to  fulfil  a  promise  made  in  eai^ 
youth,  undertook  the  fifth  crusade,  and 
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nieceeded  in  regaining  Jerusalem,  al- 
though he  could  not  secure  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  countiy.  The  lint 
of  heroes  who  conducted  the  crusades  is 
honorably  closed  witli  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France  (who  conducted  the  sixth  crusade, 
commencing  in  1248),  although  fate  fhis- 
tnted  his  plan,  which  was  ably  conceived 
and  bravely  executed.  While  Louis  was 
still  in  Egvpt  (for  he  proposed  conouering 
the  Holy  Xand  by  an  uivasion  of  Egypt, 
the  seat,  at  tliat  time,  of  the  rulers  of 
Palestine),  a  revolution  broke  out  in  that 
'  country,  which  proved  decisive  with  re- 
flnrd  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  house  of  Saladin  was  dethroned, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  and 
sultans  established.  These  directed  their 
efforts  against  the  })ossessions  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine.  Tripoli,  Tyre, 
Berytus,  fell  into  their  hands  successively, 
and,  on  the  fiiU  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais, 
the  last  bulwark  and  the  last  remains  of 
the  Christiaii  empire  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  were  overthrown.  By  means  of 
these  ioint  enterprises,  the  Luropean  na- 
tions became  more  connected  ^vith  each 
other,  the  class  of  citizens  increased  in 
influence,  partly  because  the  nobility  suf- 
fered by  extravagant  contributions  to  the 
ousades,  and  partly  because  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  took  plac^  tliroughout 
Europe,  and  greatlv  augmented  the 
wealtn  of  the  cities ;  the  human  mind  ex- 
panded, and  a  number  of  arts  and  scien- 
ces, till  then  unknown  in  Europe,  vmere  in- 
troduced there.  The  present  civilization 
or  the  European  world  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  result  of  these  crusades.  It  be- 
longs to  a  history  of  poetry  to  describe 
how  much  contemporary  poetry  was  af- 
fected bv  the  crusades,  and  the  e^^tent  to 
which  they  have  given  currency  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ideas  that  has  prevailed  ever 
since.  Some  of  the  best  works  on  the 
crusades  are  Frederic  Wilken's  Gesckichte 
dor  Kreuxr&ge  nach  margtfdiituUschen  und 
obmdl&ndisEmBerichtenjL^ijpsic  (the  three 
flrst  volumes  appeared  in  lo07 — 19 :  vol- 
ume 4,  which  treats  of  the  period  from 
1188  to  1195,  appeared  m  1836) ;  Hishire 
des  CrQuadtB^  by  De  Michaud,  a  member 
of  the  French  academy,  foiurth  edition, 
Paris,  1825;  Charles  Mills's  History  of 
the  Crusades,  London,  1820;  Heeren's 
Vtrtwh  emer  Entwickdung  dor  Fotgtn  der 
Kremx&gef&r  EuropOf  Gfitingen,  1808. 

CaijSAnE,  and  Crubada.    ISee  cnaa^ 
do,  oU  andneto,  in  the  article  Gtmw,  under  ^ 
the  division  Pcrtugvi, 

CauscA,  AcADEMu  DELLA.  (See  wtfcoi^ 


Crustaceous  AwncALS,  in  natural  his^ 
tory ;  those  covered  with  shells,  <?onsist- 
ing  of  several  pieces  or  scales,  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c.  Their  shells  are  generally 
softer  than  the  shells  of  the  testaceous 
kind,  which  consist  of  but  few  pieces  or 
valves,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  scal- 
lop, cockle. 

Cruz,  Saitta  (Spam$h;  Holy  Cross). 
Among  the  various  places  of  this  name, 
the  most  important  are,  I.  An  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  Vu^  isles: 
lat.  XT'  45^  N.;  Ion.  64*'  35^  W.  It  is 
about  24  miles  in  length,  with  an  area  of 
84  square  miles,  and  contams  33,000  in- 
hal)itants,  of  which  30,000  are  slaves. 
The  country  is  mostly  level,  the  climate 
imhealthy  at  certain  seasons,  the  water 
scarce  and  bad.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produc-  ~ 
ing  cotton,  su^ar-cane,  some  oofiee  and  in- 
digo, and  tropical  fruits.  About  9,000,000 
gallons  of  rum  are  annually  exported. 
The  beet  ports  are  Christianetadt  and 
Frederickstadt.  The  former,  situated  on 
the  nortliero  coast  of  the  island,  is  tlie 
capital  of  all  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Af- 
ter having  been  successively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Span- 
iards, Santa  Cniz  was  ceded  to  Denmark 
in  173a  In  1807,  it  was  taken  by  tli^ 
English,  but  was  restored  to  the  Danes  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  2.  A  city  oe 
the  island  of  Teneriffe ;  lat  28**  28^  N. . 
Ion.  16^  3(y  W.  The  road  is  much  visite<S 
by  European  vessels,  on  their  way  to  the 
Indies  and  to  America,  for  water  and  inx>- 
vision&  The  population  is  8400.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  Teneriffe 
wine.    (See  Thiajfe,) 

Cruzada  {Sjpamsh).  A  bull  called  the 
hull  of  ihe  cnuadtj  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Pope 
Calixtus  III  first  issued  this  bull,  during 
the  reign  of  king  Heniy  of  Cajstile,  in 
1457,  granting  an  absolution  for  past  of- 
fences to  all  who  would  fight  against  infi- 
dels, or  pay  a  certain  sum  (200  maravedis), 
to  aid  the  crown  in  carrying  on  war 
against  them ;  and,  as  this  bull  Is  granted 
only  for  five  years,  the  kJrur  has  the  power 
of  renewing  it  It  confers  also  certain 
inununities,  such  as  the  ririit  to  eat  some 
kinds  of  prohibited  food  in  Lent  It  has  not 
been  customary  to  renew  the  grant  since 
1753.  These  bulls  were  formerly  sold,  in 
a  printed  form,  by  priests  and  monks,  who 
very  often  abused  their  authority,  and 
would  not  confess  people,  or  give  them 
extreme  unction,  imiess  they  would  buy 
the  bulls.  The  revenue  thus  received  by 
the  crown  was  estimated^  for  Spain  and 
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Spaniflh  America,  at  $1,500,000.  Portugal 
abo  received  such  a  bull  in  1591,  for  tne 
support  of  her  fortifications  in  Africa. 
Mendoza,  in  one  chanter  of  his  Vida  de 
Lfoanilo  de  TVmes,  describes  the  abuses 
by  whicli  the  hUUarios^  or  sellers  of  bulla, 
esctorted  money  from  the  people. 

Crtpt,  in  architecture ;  a  hollow  place 
or vauh constructed  underground.  The 
tombe  of  the  Christian  martyrs  also  were 
BO  called,  where  the  eariy  Christians  met 
to  perform  their  deyotions,  for  fear  of  per- 
secution. Hence  ar^  came  to  signify 
a  church  under  eround,  or  the  lower 
Etoiy,  like  that  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
Larangfaam  priory,  and  many  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  England, 
Germany  and  France.  When  crypts  are 
on  a  lane  scale,  like  those  of  Rome,  Na- 
ples and  Paris,  they  are  then  called  caia- 
eomht.  (See  CeUacombs.)  Bartoli  and 
Bellori  have  published  engravings  of 
paintings  found  in  the  crypts  of  Rome,  of 
which  there  are  several  editions.  The 
one  of  1738  is  in  Latin. 

Crtpto;  a  prefix  fit)m  the  Greek 
cfvsTvf  (secret),  used  in  several  compounds ; 
for  instance,  cnfpiograplff  (5.  v.),  cryp- 
iogamy  (q.  v.),  Crypto-CodmnUts  (q.  v.) 
When  the  Jesuits  were  dissolved  by  a 
papal  bull,  much  was  said  of  Cnfjpto-Jeg- 
viU,  In  France,  we  hear  sometimes  of 
enmUhrepMieanSy  &c 

C^RTPro-CAiiViNisTS  (cHfpto  from  the 
Greek  K^nrof,  secret);  a  name  given  to 
the  frvorers  of  Calvmism  in  Saxony,  on 
account  of  their  secret  attachment  to  the 
Genevan  doctrine  and  discipline.  (See 
Qmeordf  Ibrmqf.) 

CaTFToeAMiA,  in  botany;  the  24th 
and  last  class  of  the  sexual  system  of 
LinnsBua,  including  several  veiy  numerous 
fiunilies  of  plants,  in  which  the  parts  es- 
sential to  their  fructification  have  not  been 
sufficiently  ascertained,  or  are  too  small 
to  admit  of  their  bdng  accurately  de- 
scribed and  referred  to  any  of  the  other 


CaTPToeRAPHT  {Grom  the  Greek  Kfwnro^ 
secret,  and  ypafttv,  to  write);  the  art  of 
transmitting  secret  information  by  means 
of  writing,  which  is  intended  to  be  illegi- 
ble, except  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
destined.  Tlie  ancients  sometimes  shaved 
the  head  of  a  slave,  and  wrote  upon  the 
skin  with  some  indelible  coloring  matter, 
and  the9  sent  him,  after  his  hair  had 
grown  acain,  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, ^niis  is  not,  however,  property 
secret  writing,  bat  only  a  concealment  of 
writing.  Another  sort,  which  corr^iponds 
better  with  the  nome,  is  the  following,  used 


by  the  ancients.  They  took  a  small  stick, 
and  wound  around  it  baric,  or  papyrus, 
upon  which  they  wrote.  The  \mk  was 
then  unrolled,  and  sent  to  the  correqiond- 
ent,  who  was  furnished  with  a  stick  of  the 
same  size.  He  wound  the  baric  again 
round  this,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  read 
what  had  been  written.  This  mode  of 
concealment  is  evidently  very  imperfect 
Ciyptography  property  consists  in  writing 
with  signs,  which  are  legible  onlv  to  him 
for  whom  the  writing  is  intended,  or  who 
has  a  key,  or  explanation  of  the  signs; 
The  most  simple  method  is  to  choose  for 
eveiy  letter  of  the  alphabet  some  sign,  or 
only  another  letter.  But  this  son  of  ciyp- 
tography (chiffre)  is  also  easy  to  be  deci- 
phered without  a  key.  Hence  many  illu- 
sions are  used.  No  separation  is  made 
between  tlie  words,  or  signs  of  no  meaning 
are  inserted  among  those  of  real  meaning. 
Various  keys  likewise  are  used,  according 
to  rules  before  agreed  upon.  By  this 
means,  the  deciphering  of  the  writing  be- 
comes difficult  for  a  third  person,  not 
initiated ;  but  it  is  likewise  extremely 
troublesome  for  the  correspondents  them- 
selves; and  a  slight  mistake  often  makes 
it  illegible,  even  by  them.  Another  mode 
of  communicating  intellif^ence  secredy,. 
viz.,  to  agree  upon  some  pnnted  book,  and 
mark  the  words  out,  is  also  troublesome, 
and  not  at  all  safe.  The  methad  of  con- 
cealing the  words  which  are  to  convey  the 
information  intended  in  matter  of  a  veir 
different  character,  in  a  long  letter,  which 
the  correspondent  is  enabled  to  read,  by 
applying  a  paper  to  it,  with  holes  corre- 
sponding^ to  the  places  of  the  n^ficant 
words,  IS  attended  with  many  disadvan- 
tage: the  paper  may  be  lost;  the  repeti- 
tion of  certain  words  may  lead  to  discov- 
eiy ;  and  the  difficulty  of  connecting  the 
important  with  the  unimportant  matter,  so 
as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  letter,  is  considerable.  If  this  is 
effected,  however,  this  mode  has  the  advan- 
ta^  of  concealing  the  fact  that  an  v  secrecy 
ismtended.  Writmg  with  sympathetic  ink, 
or  milk,  lemon-juice,  &c.,  is  unsafe,  be- 
cause the  agents  to  make  the  letters  visible 
are  too  generalW  known.  Hence  the  cAt^ 
quarriy  or  chifie  indick^fhddi,  so  called, 
has  come  very  much  into  use,  because  it 
is  easily  applied,  difficult  to  be  deciphered, 
and  the  key  may  be  preserved  in  the 
memoiy  merely,  and  easily  changed.  It 
consists  of  a  table,  in  which  the  letten  of 
die  alphabet,  or  any  other  signs  agreed 
upon,  are  ananged  under  one  aootheTi 
thus>-* 
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Any  word  is  now  taken  for  a  key ;  Pctris, 
for  example.  This  is  a  short  word,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  it  woukl  be  well 
to  choose  for  the  key  some  one  or  more 
words  less  striking.  Suppose  we  wish  to 
write  in  this  cipher,  with  this  key,  the 
phrase  "  We  lost  a  batde;"  we  must  write 
jParis  over  the  phrase,  repeating  it  as  often 
as  is  necessaiy,  thus : — 

Pa  riaPa   r  iaPar 

We  lost  a  battle. 
We  now  take,  as  a  cipher  for  tr,  the  letter 
which  we  find  in  the  square  opposite  w  in 
the  lefl  marginal  column,  and  under  p  on 
the  top,  which  is  m.  Instead  of  c,  we 
take  tne  letter  opposite  t  and  under  a, 
which  is/;  for  ^  the  letter  opposite  I  and 
under  r,  and  so  on.  Proceeding  thus,  we 
should  obtain  the  foUowing  series  of  let- 

*  mfcxlibtkmimw 

The  person  who  receives  the  episde 
writes  the  key  over  the  letters ;  as, 

PariaPari  a  P  a  r 

mfcxlibtkmimw 
He  now  goes  down  in  the  perpendicular 
h^e,  at  the  top  of  which  is  j?,  until  he 


meets  m,  opposite  to  which,  in  the  left 
marginal  column,  he  finds  to.  Next,  going 
in  the  hne  of  a  down  to  f,  he  finds  on  the 
left  e.  In  the  same  way,  r  gives  2,  i  givetf 
0,  and  so  on.  Or  you  may  reverse  the 
process ;  begin  with  d,  in  the  lefl  maiginal 
column,  and  look  aJong  horizontally  till 
you  find  m,  over  which,  in  the  top  line, 
you  wiU  find  tr.  It  is  easily  seen,  that  the 
same  letter  is  not  always  designated  by 
the  same  cipher;  thus,  e  and  a  occur 
twice  in  the  phrase  selected,  and  they  are 
designated  respectively  by  the  ciphers  / 
and  10,  h  and  k.  Thus  the  possibility  of 
finding  out  the  secret  writing  is  almost 
excluded.  The  key  may  be  changed  fix)m 
time  to  time,  and  a  different  key  may  be 
used  with  each  correspondent  The  ut- 
most accuracy  is  necessary,  because  one 
character,  accidentally  omitted,  changes 
the  whole  cipher.  The  correspondent, 
however,  may  ascertain  this  with  consid- 
erable trouble.    (See  Decmheiing.) 

Cuba  ;  the  largest  and  most  westerly 
of  the  Antilles.  Its  configuration,  extent, 
geographical  position,  great  number  of 
ports,  fertility  and  climate,  contribute  to 
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render  it  one  of  the  most  inteieetiiig 
eountnee  of  America.  Its  lengthy  from 
cape  St.  Antonio  to  point  Main,  in  a  direc- 
tion ifom  W.  S.  W.  to  £.  N.  £L,  and  then 
fiom  W.N.  W.  to  £.&£.,  10  257  leagues, 
and  ilB  greatest  width,  in  the  direction 
north  to  south,  is  38  leagues.  The  learned 
geographer  don  Felipe  Bausi  calculated, 
in  Jane,  1825,  that  the  surface  of  Cuba 
oon&uned  9615  square  marine  leagues  (20 
to  a  degree).  Cuba  is  situated  between 
Ion.  73P  56^  and  85^  W.  and  between  lat 
19>  48^  d(X'  and  23»  12^  45^'  N.  It  lies  14 
leagues  west  from  cape  Nicolas,  in  the « 
iakud  of  St.  Domingo,  34  south  from 
point  M  orant,  .in  Jamaica,  27  east  from 
cape  Catoche,  and  37  south  from  cape 
Florida.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is 
very  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  of  more 
than  250  leagues  in  circumference,  is  closed 
by  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  the  exception 
(rf'two  narrow  passages,  the  one  to  the 
south,  between  cape  Catoche  and  cape 
St  Antonio,  and  the  other  to  the  north, 
between  Bahia  Honda  and  the  Florida 
sfaoab.  Along  the  coast  of  Cuba  are 
many  keys  and  small  islands,  which  are 
included  in  the  same  govemment  with 
the  large  island.  The  navigation  of  the 
coast  is  Teiy  unsafe  on  account  of  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  encompass  it  al- 
most without  interruption,  and  olflen  ex- 
tend from  2  to  3  miles  into  the  sea.  The 
isn^en  outline  of  this  vast  extent  of  coast, 
however,aflS>rds  more  than  50  ports  and  an- 
choring places,  which  are  equally  safe  and 
easy  of  access.  The  most  remarkable,  in 
a  conomercial  point  of  view,  are  those  of 
Havanna,  Matanzas,  Nuevitas,  Jibara  and 
Baraco^  on  the  north ;  St  Jago,  Manza- 
nillo,  Trinidad,  Jagua  and  Batabano,  on 
the  south  fflde  of  the  island.  There  is 
another  port  between  Manzanillo  and 
Trinidad,  called  Santa  Cna,  which,  in 
F^nxiarv,  1829,  was  declared  a  free  port, 
and  which,  undoubtedly,  will  be  much 
frequented,  frunishing  f;teaX  facilities  for 
trading  with  Puerto  Prmcipe  (the  second 
eity  in  Cuba  in  point  of  population),  being 
the  only  good  harbor  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
south  nde  iii  the  island,  and  distant  from 
it  but  20  leagues.  The  haihors  of  Bahia 
Honda,  Nipe,  Naranjo  and  Guantanamo 
ako  dcMTve  to  be  mendoned,  as  they  are 
very  spacious,  and  have  plendr  of  water 
forsQch  large  vessels  as  may  be  in  want 
of  a  safe  port  A.  ridge  of  mountains 
traverses  the  whole  of  the  ishmd,  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  diiidhig  it  into  two 
paitB.  At  die  foot  of  these,  the  country 
opens  into  eztennve  savannas.  A  consid- 
enble  number  of  small  Btreams  from 
6* 


these  heiefats  water  the  island  on  bodi 
sides.  These  streams  abound  in  fish  of 
different  kinds,  and  are  said  to  bring  down 
oonsiderablequantitiesof  gokL  There  are 
likewise  many  salt  pcmds,  which  furnish 
abundance  of  fish  and  game ;  also  several 
springs  of  mineral  water,  which  have 
pnroved  veryuseful  for  the  cure  fji  many 
diseases.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  St  Diego,  40  leagues  west  of  Havan- 
lui ;  those  of  Madruga,  14  leagues  S.  W. 
of  the  said  city ;  those  of  the  tovm  of 
Guanabacoa ;  and  those  of  Camugiro,  \k 
league  from  Puerto  Principe.  Those  of 
St  Diego  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
been  analysed.  They  consist  of  two 
wells  (Tigre  and  Templado),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  seiior  Esteves,  a 
pound  of  the  water  contains  0.46  grains 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  10.5  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  1.0  of  hydrochlorate  of 
magnesia,  and  one  grain  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  They  are  particularly  usefrd 
in  cases  of  scrofula,  cutaneous  diseases, 
&c.  The  island  is  very  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  in  copper,  iron  and  loadstone. 
In  1813,  some  persons  endeavored  to 
work  a  mine  which  they  found  near  the 
city  of  Trinidad,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  good  gold  and  silver.  They 
were,  however,  obliged,  from  want  of 
funds,  to  desist,  though  it  was  highljr 
probable  that,  with  a  sufficient  capital,  it 
could  have  been  made  profitable.  For 
the  same  reason,  together  with  the  want 
of  protection  from  the  ^vemment,  a  very 
rich  mine  of  coal,  which  was  opened  in 
1816,  near  Bacuraniio,  was  abandoned. 
In  1827,  a  silver^  mine  was  discoverecL 
yieldirig  7.5  of  pure  silver  to  a  quintal  or 
ore.  Iron  seems  to  be  abundant,  as  it 
shows  itself  in  parts  of  the  great  Cordil- 
lera of  Sierra  Maestra.  Ix>adstone  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Parana  and 
on  the  northern  coast  Marbles  ofvarious 
kinds,  serpentine,  chalcedony  of  excellent 
quality,  quartz,  mineral  bitumen,  &c.,  are 
hkewise  found  in  the  island.  Our  knoM4- 
edge  of  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
structure  of  Cuba,  however,  is  compara- 
tively small,  on  account  of  the  thickness 
of  the  forests  and  the  asperity  of  the 
mountains,  particulariy  on  the  eastern 
part  Most  that  we  know  on  this  subject 
IS  derived  from  the  researches  of  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  The  soil  of  Cuba  is  so 
productive  that  it  yields  two,  and  even  threa 
crops  of  com  in  a  year.  The  fields,  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  are  covered  with  aro- 
matic plants  and  trees  in  blossom.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  warm.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  August,   the  thermomeler 
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ranges  fiom  28°  to  39°  Reaumur  (95*=*  to 
97°  Fahrenheit),  and  in  those  of  December 
and  January,  which  are  tlie  coldest,  com- 
monly between  17°  and  21°  of  Reaumur 
(70°  and  79°  Fahrenheit)    it  never  freez- 
es, not  even  on  the  highest  mountains. 
The  coasts  of  the  island  are  well  known 
to  be  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  mountain&    Among  the  animals 
indigenous  in  the  island  or  the  surround- 
ing sea,  are  the  cayman  or  alligator  (q.  v.), 
the  manati  or  sea  cow,  the  iguana  (a 
species  of  lizard),  the  turde,  &c.    Many 
of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  have 
been  introduced.    A    great  number   of 
swine,  and  also  of  bees,  are  raised.    Late- 
ly, the  breeding  of  mules  has  been  canied 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.    Birds  are 
numerous  in  the  forests.    Among  them 
are  the  canary-bird,  the  linnet,  also  a  bird 
resemblmg  the  nightingale,  the  cardinal 
gross-beak,  the  bunting,  &c.    The  rivers, 
wough  they  have  abut  a  short  course,  and 
are  deficient  in  water,  abound,  at  certain 
seasons,  with  excellent  fish.    Reptiles  are 
extremely  numerous.    Among  the  insects, 
of  which  there  are  very  many,  are  the 
mosquitoes,  verdaderammU  unaplaga  que 
infesta  loa  caofos^  costaa  y  Urrenos  pantano' 
808,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Cuadro  Estadis* 
Hco  mentioned  below.    They  are  divided 
into  different  species — ^mosquito  proper,  co- 
rim,  zanatdoy  rodadorjjaguey  and  UmceUro, 
In  the  rainy  season,  they  follow  men  and 
beasts  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  The 
gregen,  which  is  almost  invisible,  is  ex- 
ceedingly   numerous  and    very  trouble- 
some.   Among  the  spiders,  the  peluda  is 
the  most  disagreeable  in  appearance,  and 
its  bite  produces  fever,  yet  without  dan- 
ger to  life.    There  are  other  kinds  partic- 
ularly troublesome  to  particular  animals. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Cuba  is  ex- 
tremely rich.    Here  are  to  be  found  the 
mahogany-tree,   the  cedar,   lignum-vitse, 
various  kmds  of  ebony,  besides  numerous 
woods  suitable  for  building  houses,  ships^ 
&c ;  also  palm-trees,  among  which  the 
palma  real  is  remarkable  for  the  utility 
of  every  part  to  man  and  various  ani- 
mals ;  sarsaparilla  and  ftiany  other  plants 
useful  in  medicine ;  also  tlie  chestnut,  the 
pine-apple,  the  annona  or  custard-apple, 
the  medlar,  plantain,  orange,  and  various 
kinds  of  melons*    Among  me  agricultural 
plants,  maize  is  tlie  most  important;  rice, 
beans,  peas,  garbaaoM  are  also  cultivated. 
The  culture  of  wheat  is  abandoned.  The 
true  riches  of  the  countiy  consist  in  its 
great  articles  of  export— sugar,  coflfee,  to- 
bacco, wax,  cacao^  molasses,  rum,  maize, 


&C.  According  to  a  very  recent  and 
complete  official  puUication — Cuadro  £9- 
iad&itico  de  la  8imprtHd  Ida  dt  Cuba  cor- 
respondietUe  al  ano  de  1827,  formadopor 
una  ComiMion  de  Gtfe8y  OfiiiaUa  de  onkn 
y  bt^o  de  la  Dtrecdon  del  £xcel«*.^r. 
Comian  Genoid  D.  JFV.  Diommo  Fipet, 
Habanoy  1829 — the  export  of  sugar,  in 
1827,  was  5,878,924^  arrobas  (an  anoba  is 
equal  to  25  pounds),  or,  including  tare, 
&C.,  6,300,000  aiTobas.  The  whole 
amount  produced  was  8,091,837  arrobas ; 
consumed  on  the  island,  1,791,837.  Of 
coffee,  the  export,  in  the  same  year,  was 
2,001,5831  arrobas,  and  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  island,  881,944}*  Of  tobac- 
co, the  amounts  have  not  been  so  well 
ascertained.  This  article  pays  a  duty  of 
six  per  cent  to  the  king  (ordinance  of 
Oct.  8,  1827).  In  1827,  there  were  ex- 
ported 61,896  cai^as,  or  about  500,000  ar> 
robas,  of  which  79^06^  were  en  nDnajjn 
the  leaf).  Of  wax,  the  export,  in  1827, 
was  22,4021  arrobas ;  tlie  whole  produc- 
tion, 63,160.  Of  cotton,  the  export,  in  the 
same  year,  was  23,414  arrobas;  whole 
quantity  raised,  38,142.  Of  cacao,  the 
export  was  only  1953  arrobas,  while  the 
whole  quantity  raised  was  23,^  arrobas. 
Indigo  began  to  be  cultivated  in  1795,  but 
little  has  as  yet  been  raised — ^in  1827,  only 
56  arrobas--and  of  wheat  only  120  arro- 
bas. The  export  of  molasses,  in  1827, 
was  74,063  howyta  (hoffsheads) ;  of  rum 
(aptardiade  de  caha\  2&7  pipes.  Rice  is 
raised  in  large  quantity,  but  not  enough  to 
supply thegreat  home  consumption.  In 
1^S7, 520,897  arrobas  were  produced  on 
the  island,  and  590,820j|  arrobas  imported. 
Of  maize,  1,617,806 /an^few  were  raised 
(a  fnaiega  is  about  100  pounds),  and  yet 
tliere  were  imported  70,497  arrobas  of  the 
com,  and  4,952  barrels  of  the  meaL  Of 
beans  (frijoiUa),  there  were  produced,  in 
1827,  134,185  arrobas,  and  imported, 
58,418<|.  Notwithstanding  this  great  pro- 
duction, it  is  believed  that  only  a  seventh 
part  of  all  the  land  suitable  for  cultivation 
is  actually  brought  into  use.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  increased  lately 
very  much.  The  island  enjoys  great 
privileges  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  The 
trade  of  Cuba  is  carried  on  chiefly  through 
Havanna,  the  capital  There  have  been 
times  when  the  exports  of  the  island 
amounted  to  $12,000,000,  and  its  imports 
were  over  $15,000,000.  In  the  year  1827, 
17,352,854  dollars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise was  imported,  and  3L561,887  dc^kin* 
worth  eipoited,  making  the  consumption 
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amoont  to  $13,791^,  which,  after  the 
flubtFaction  of  articles  of  food  impoit- 
ed  for  the  slaves,  Jeaves  $12^1,267 
for  the  value  of  imported  articles  con- 
sumed hv  the  337,126  white  and  106,494 
colored  me  persons,  which  gives  $28  as 
the  average  consumption  of  each  individ- 
ual during  the  year.  The  total  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  island  was  lately  esti- 
mated at  $44,634,34^  In  1827,  the  com- 
merce of  Havanna  contributed  to  the  royal 
revenue  $4,d^;a62,  whilst,  in  1815,  it  paid 
only  $1,726^)634.  The  interior  admmis- 
tradons  furnished  to  the  revenue,  in  1827, 
$2^306.  The  whole  revenue  of  the 
island  has  been  estimated  at  $7,500,000, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  government  at 
$6,500,000.  Accordmg  to  the  Bonanza  Jlfer- 
cfoM  of  Havanna,  for  the  year  1889,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  imports  in  American  vessels 
from  the  U.  States  into  Havanna,  in  1829, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of .  .  $4,086^  69 
From  the  U.  States  in  } 


k 


Spanish  vessels, 
France,         $1,048,965 

^^®??®*"'*^  [        913,601  00 

D^iSlt,  12,962  75 

England,  1,548,779  37 

Italy,  29,773  12 

NeUieriands,  289,758  88 

Portugal,  56,144  88 

$3,899,985  53 


Of  which  imports,  one^j 
fourth,  at  least,  was  I 
brought  in  American  | 
bottoms—say  J 

From  Spain  in  foreign' 
bottoms33,097,590&, 
of  which  two  tliirds, 
at   least,  were    under 
the  U.  States'  flag, 

Making  a  total  of  im- 
ports, in  1829,  under 
the  American  flag,  in- 
cluding the  imports 
from  uie  U.  States  in 
Spanish  vessels,  of 

The  whole  value  of  im- 

SirtB  for  1829,  into 
avanna, 
Supplied  by  the 
S^tes  and  by  Ameri 
can  vessels. 
Leaving,  for  all  other 
flags,  including  the 
Spanish, 


610,797  12 


974,996  44 


2,065,060  24 


$7,737,084  49 


14,925,414  50 


ri-V    7,737,i 


.084  49 


7,188,330  01 


The  tonnage  duty  paid  by  ? 
American  vessels  was,      $ 

Thus,   from    the^ 
U.  States  alone 
(American  ton- 
nage j  came 

One  K>urth  of 
foreign  ton- 
nage fix)m  oth- 
er countries, 

Two  thirds  of 
tonnage  of  for- 
eign vessels 
from  Spain, 

Total  American 
tonnage. 


$234,922 


67,664  tons. 


6472 


^20,133 


i  93,9695 


t:^  $334,922 


From  the  above  notes,  it  seems  that  the  U. 
States  and  her  ships  have  supplied  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  unports  of 
Havanna  for  the  last  year. — ^The  island  is 
subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  for  the 
purpK)ses  of  ^vemment,  IS  divided  into  two 
political  divisions.  That  on  the  west  is 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  captain- 
general  rending  in  Havanna.  The  other  is 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  cap- 
tain-general. It  is  also  divided  into  two  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions,  tlie  one  governed 
by  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  St  Jago, 
tlie  other  one  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Havanna.  These  jurisdictions  have  their 
limits  20  leagues  east  of  the  town  of  Es- 
piritu  Santo.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1826,  the  island  has  been  divided,  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  into  three  militaiy  de- 
pardnents ;  these  again  into  districts,  and 
the  districts  into  sections.  The  depart- 
ments are  commanded  by  a  general  ofii- 
cer.  The  eastern  department  embraces 
the  districts  of  St  Jago,  Baracoa,  Holguin, 
Jibara,  Jiguani,  Cobre,  Tiguabos,  Manza- 
nillo  and  Bayamo ;  the  central,  those  of 
Puerto  Principe,  Nuevitas,  Trinidad,  &spi- 
ritu  Santo,  Villa  de  Santa  Clara  and  ^t 
Juan  de  los  Reraedios ;  the  western,  those 
of  Havanna,  St  Antonio  de  Compostela,  St 
Felipe,  and  St  Jago  del  Bejuca^  St  Anto- 
nio Abad  de  los  Banos,  Guanajay,  Guana- 
bac6a,  Filipina,  Jaruco,  Guinea,  Matanzas 
andGuamutas.  These  same  divisions  serve 
as  limits  for  the  jurisdictions  of  the  three 
intend encies  which  are  established  for 
the  collection  and  administration  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  heads  of  which 
reside  at  Havanna,  Puerto  Principe  and 
St  Jago,  the  capital  cities  of  the  three 
departments.  Education  is  in  a  very  low 
state;  but,  accordingto  Abbot's  Letters 
on  Cuba  (Boston,  1829),  it  is  improving. 
The  morals  of  the  people  are  loose ;  the 
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lice  is  weok  or  inactive :  murders  are 
quent  The  laws  are  very  numerous 
and  contradictory,  and  much'bribeiy  and 
corruption  prevail  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  In  1821,  the  importation  of 
slaves  was  prohibited  by  law ;  and,  though 
it  is  yet  carried  on,  and  tolerated  by  the 
authorities  of  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  laws 
against  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
diminished  a  great  deal,  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  and  vigilance  of  the  Enriish 
cruisers.  The  emancipation  of  Cobm- 
bia,  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  St 
Domingo,  has  brought  to  Cuba  almost  all 
the  Spaniards  who  were  settled  in  those 
countries,  together  with  many  of  the  Cre- 
oles. The  number  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
European  and  African  population,  in  1511, 
did  not  include  more  than  900  persons. 
Within  the  last  53  years,  the  population 
has  more  than  quadrupled:  the  colored 
population  has  increased  lister  than  the 
white.  According  to  the  census  of  1^, 
given  in  the  Spanish  report  mentioned 
above,  the  population  then  stood  thus : 

Male*.       Femalei.      Total. 

Whites, 168,653   142,398  311,051 

Free  Mulattoes,  28,058     29,456     57,514 
Free  Negroes,  .   23,904     250,76     48,960 

^^!y  ,i.^f!l83,g90  103,652  5^86,942 
Grand  total,  704,487 
of  which  311,051  are  white,  and  393,436 
are  colored. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  desirous  of  separating  firom 
the  Spanish  government,  {Mutly  l^cause 
Spain  treats  them  tolerably  well,  and  part- 
ly because  of  the  distracted  condition  in 
which  they  behold  those  parts  of  Span- 
ish America  which  have  shaken  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  A  conspiracv  was  discov- 
ered, however,  in  1830,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  independence  of  the 
island.  A  ridiculous  expedition  was  sent 
from  Cuba,  in  1829,  against  Mexico,  under 
general  Barradas,  who  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate at  Tampico,  on  September  11  of 
that  year.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
island  are  the  capital,  Havanna  (siempreH- 
deUtma  ciudad  dt  S,  Criaiobal  de  ut  m- 
bana)j  with  237,828  inhabitants,  St  Jago 
de  Cuba,  St  Salvador,  St  Carlos  de  Afo- 
tanzas,  St  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe,  &c. 
(Set  these  eartides.) — ^For  furdier  informa- 
tion respecting  tlie  island,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Humboldt's  Permmcd  Mara- 
ftoe,  and  the  Cuadro  EsUidiriico  already 
mentioned. 

Cuba  was  discovered,  in  1498,  by 
Christopher  Columbus.     In   1511,   don 


Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  St  DomiDTO, 
with  four  vessels  and  about  300  men,  km* 
the  conquest  of  the  island.  He  landed, 
on  the  25ch  of  July,  near  the  bay  of  Stl 
Jago,  to  ifdiich  he  gave  its  name.  The 
natives,  commanded  by  the  cacique  Hat- 
uey,  who  had  fled  from  St  Domingo,  his 
native  country,  on  account  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Spaniards,  in  vain  endeavored 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  invaders. 
The  noise  of  the  fire-arms  was  sufficient 
to  disperse  the  poor  Indians.  Hatuey 
was  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to  bie 
burned  alive,  which  sentence  was  execut- 
ed after  he  had  refiised  to  be  baptized. 
This  diabolical  act  filled  all  the  other 
caciques  with  terror,  and  they  hastened 
to  pay  homage  to  Velasquez,  who  met 
witn  no  more  opposition.  The  conquest 
of  Cuba  did  not  cost  the  Spaniards  a  sin- 

§le  man.  The  conquerors,  not  finding 
^e  mines  sufficiently  rich  to  induce  them 
to  work  them,  eraduallv  exterminated  the 
natives,  whom  they  could  not  employ.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Cuba,  more  than  two 
centuries  elapsed  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  memorable  incident  In  1741,  the 
English  admiral  Vernon  sailed,  in  July, 
fi:om  Jamaica,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Gki- 
antanamo,  which  he  named  Ckmiberland, 
He  landed  his  troops  20  miles  up  the  river, 
where  they  remained  in  perfect  inaction 
until  November,  when  they  went  back  to 
Jamaica.  Notwithstanding  the  disastrous 
termination  of  this  expedition,  the  English 
government  did  not  relinquish  the  idea  of 
taking  possession  of  Cuba.  In  1762, 
they  sent  fix>m  England  a  formidable  ex- 
pedition, which,  afler  its  junction  with  the 
naval  force  which  had  been  aheady  serv- 
ing in  the  West  Indies,  consisted  of  19 
ships  of  the  line,  18  small  vessels  of  war, 
and  150  transpoils,  which  conveyed  12,000 
troop&  The  whole  of  the  fleet  appeared 
off  Havanna  June  6.  4000  more  troops 
went  from  North  America,  in  July,  to 
reinforce  them.  The  Spaniards  used 
every  effi^rt  to  defend  the  city.  The 
English  were  several  times  repelled,  but 
at  last  the  Spaniards  surrendered,  August 
13.  The  booty  obtained  hj  the  En^ish 
was  ^reat  Al>out  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  specie,  and  a  larse  quantity  of 
goods,  fell  into  their  hands,  besides  a  great 

auantity  of  munitions  of  war,  9  ships  of 
le  line,  and  4  fiigates.  In  X763,  the  con- 
querors, notwithstanding  the  high  opinion 
that  they  had  of  the  importance  of  Cuba, 
restored  it  to  Spain,  in  exchange  for  the 
Floridas.  Since  then,  Cuba  has  been  a 
Spanish  island,  and  has  been  so  well  fiati- 
fied,  that  it  18  now  not  in  much  danger  fiom 
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any  attack  that  can  be  made  upon  it  The 
ii»ce8of  the  island  consist  of  9686  regular 
troops,  and  14,560  militia.  The.  navy 
contains  2  seventy-fours,  3  frigates  of  50 
guns,  1  of  40, 1  sloop  of  war,  toid  2  brigs 
of  22  guns  each,  1  brig  of  20,  one  of  16, 
and  6  schooneFS  mounting  13  guns. 

CuBATimE  OF  A  SoLiD,  in  geometry; 
the  measuring  of  the  space  contained  in 
it,  or  finding  ue  solid  content  of  it 

CuBK,  in  geometry ;  a  solid  body,  con- 
sBting  of  six  equal  square  8ide&  The 
solidity  of  any  cube  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  superficial  area  of  one  of  the  sides 
by  the  height  Cubes  are  to  one  another 
in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diagonals ; 
and  a  cube  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  square  plane  along  a  line 
equal  to  one  of  its  sid^  and  at  right 
angles  thereto;  whence  it  follo>vs,  that 
the  planes  of  all  sections,  parallel  to  the 
base,  are  squares  equal  thereto,  and,  con- 
seouently,  to  one  another. 

Cube, or  Cubic  Number, in  arithmetic; 
that  which  is  produced  bv  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  square  number  by  its  root ;  thus 
64  is  a  cube  number,  and  arises  by  njulti- 
plying  16,  the  square  of  4,  by  the  root, 
4. 

Cube,  or  Citbic  Quantitt,  in  algebra ; 
the  third  power  in  a  series  of  geometrical 
proportionals  continued ;  as,  a  is  the  root, 
a  a  the  square,  and  aaa  the  cube. 

Cube  Root  of  any  number  or  quantinr  is 
a  ntmaber  or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied 
into  itself^  and  then  again  by  the  product 
thence  arising,  gives  a  product  equal  to 
the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the 
cube  root ;  as,  2  is  the  cube  root  of  8,  be- 
cause twice  2  are  4,  and  twice  4  are  8. 

Cubic  Foot  of  any  substance ;  so  much 
of  it  as  is  contained  in  a  cube  whose  side 
is  one  ibot    (See  Cube.) 

Cubit,  in  the  mensuration  of  the  an- 
dents ;  a  long  measure,  equal  to  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm,  firom  the  elbow  to  the  tip 
of  the  fingers.  Doctor  Arfouthnot  makes 
the  Enghsh  cubit  equal  to  18  inches,  the 
Roman  cubit  eaual  to  1  foot,  5.406  inches, 
and  the  cubit  of  scripture  equal  to  1  foot, 
9.888  mches. 

CucKHTGSTOoi. ;  an  ancient  instrument 
of  punishment,  described,  in  Doomsday 
Book,  as  caihedra  Harearis.  Scolds,  cheat- 
ing bakeiB  or  brewers,  and  other  petty 
odenderB,  were  led  to  this  ^ool,  ana  im- 
meiged  over  head  and  ears  in  dercort^  or 
•tinung  water. 

Cuckoo  (eucukUy  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of 
birds,  characterized  by  a  bin  of  moderate 
size,  short  tarsi,  and  tail  composed  of  10 
feathers.     The  boll  is  c<»npre9Bed,  and 


shi^tly  arched.  The  greater  number  of 
species  bek>nging  to  this  genus  are  fbund 
on  the  ancient  continent  Only  one  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  very 
few  belong  to  Europe.  In  America,  no 
true  cuckoos  are  found,  for  the  genus  coc- 
cyziu  differs  very  essentially  fiom  them  in 
its  habits.  The  cuckoos  are  especially 
distin|ruished  by  their  habit  of  layuig  their 
eggs  m  the  nests  of  other,  and,  gen^^y, 
much  smaller  birds.  What  is  still  more 
singular,  it  has  been  found,  fay  veiy  care- 
ful observations,  that  the  young  cuckoo, 
shortly  after  being  hatched,  throws  out  of 
the  nest  all  the  odier  young  or  eggs,  and 
thus  engrosses  to  itself  the  whole  parental 
care  of  the  bird  in  whose  nest  it  has  been 
lodged.  The  manner  in  which  this  eject- 
ment is  effected  is  thus  described  by  Jen- 
ner,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  for  1788,  article  14:— 
*^  The  little  animal,  with  the  assistance  of 
its  rtimp  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the 
bird  on  its  back,  and,  making  a  lodg- 
ment for  the  burden  by  elevatinff  its 
elbows,  clambered  backwards  with  it  up 
the  side  of  the  nest,  till  it  reached  the  to^ 
where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  m 
its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged 
it  fit>m  the  nest  It  remained  in  this  situ- 
ation a  abort  time,  feeting  about  with  the 
extremity  of  its  win^  as  if  to  be  convinc- 
ed whether  the  busmess  was  properly  ex- 
ecuted, and  then  dropped  into  the  nest 
again.  With  these  (the  extremities  of  its 
vrings)  I  have  often  seen  it  examine,  as  it 
were,  an  egg  or  nestling  before  it  besan 
its  operations ;  and  the  nice  sensibuity 
which  these  parts  appeared  to  possess 
seemed  sufficient  to  compensate  the  want 
of  sight,  which,  as  yet,  it  was  destitute  ot 
I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg,  and  this,  by  a 
similar  p*ocesB,  was  conveyed  to  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  and  thrown  out  These  exper- 
iments I  have  since  repeated  several  times 
in  difierent  nests,  and  nave  always  found 
the  young  cuckoo  disposed  to  act  in  the 
same  maimer.  In  chmbing  up  the  nest, 
it  sometimes  drops  its  burden,  and  thus 
is  foiled  in  its  endeavors ;  but,  after  a  little 
respite,  the  work  is  resumed,  and  goes  on 
almost  incessantly  till  it  is  effected.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tion of  the  young  cuckoo,  when  it  is  only 
two  or  three  days  old,  if  a  bird  be  put  in 
the  nest  with  it,  that  is  too  weighty  for  it 
to  lift  out  In  this  state,  it  seems  ever 
restless  and  uneasy.  But  this  disposition 
for  turning  out  its  companions  begins  to 
decline  fi^m  the  time  it  is  two  or  three 
till  it  is  twelve  days  old ;  when,  as  fiir  as  1 
have  seen,  it  ceases.    Indeed,  the  disposi* 
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tion  for  throwing  out  the  egg  appears  to 
cease  a  few  days  sooner;  for  I  nave  fre- 
quently seen  the  young  cuckoo,  after  k  has 
been  batched  9  or  10  davs,  renaove  a  neet- 
ling  that  had  been  placea  in  the  nest  with 
it,  when  it  suffered  an  egg,  put  there  at 
the  same  time,  to  remain  unmolested. 
The  singuhffity  of  its  shape  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  these  purposes;  for,  different  from 
other  newly-hatched  birds,  its  back,  from 
the  scapulae  downwards,  is  very  broad, 
with  a  considerable  dqiression  in  the 
middle.  This  depression  seems  formed 
by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
more  secure  lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the 
hedge-opanow  or  its  young  one,  when  the 
young  cuckoo  is  employed  in  removing 
either  of  them  from  the  nesL  When  it  is 
about  12  days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled 
up^  and  then  the  back  assumes  the  shape 
of  nestling  birds  in  graieial.  A  young 
cuckoo,  that  had  been  hatched  by  a  hedge- 
sparrow  about  four  hours,  was  confimd 
in  the  nest  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  turn  out  the  young  hedge- 
flpiROWB,  which  were  hatched  at  the  same 
tune,  though  it  was  almost  incessantly 
making  attempts  to  effect  it  The  conse- 
quence was,  tne  old  birds  fed  the  whole 
alike,  and  appeared,  in  eveiy  respect,  to  pay 
the  same  attention  to  the  younff  cuckoo 
as  to  dieir  own  young,  until  the  19th  day, 
when  the  nest  was  unfortunately  plunder- 
ed. The  smaDneas  of  the  cuckoo^  egg, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  is  a 
circumstance  that  hitherto,  I  believe,  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  ornithologist  So 
great  is  the  disproportion,  that  it  is,  in  gen- 
eva], smaller  than  that  of  the  house-apax^ 
row;  whereas,  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  bods  is  nearly  as  five  to  one.  I 
have  used  the  term  tn  gtntnd,  because 
egga  produced  at  different  times  by  the 
same  bird,  vaiy  venr  much  in  size.  I 
have  found  a  cuckoo%  egg  so  light,  that  it 
wei|^ed  only  43  grains,  and  one  so  heavy, 
that  it  weighed  55  f^rains.  The  color  or 
the  cuckoo^  eggs  is  extremely  variable. 
Some,  both  in  ground  and  penciling,  very 
much  resemble  the  house-sparrow^ ;  some 
are  indistinctly  covered  with  bran-colored 
spots ;  and  othere  are  marked  with  lines 
of  black,  resembling,  in  some  measure, 
the  eggs  of  the  yeuow-hammer."  The 
cause  of  this  singular  habit  of  the  common 
cuckoo  of  Europe  (ctieufut  c€monu)  has 
been  long  a  mibject  of  discussion,  without 
having  been  very  aatisfiictorily  determined. 
The  opinion  of  the  observer  above  cited 
appears  to  be  as  near  the  tnith  as  we  may 
hope  to  arrive.  He  attributes  it  to  the 
short  stay  made  by  the  biid  in  the  eotm- 


try  where  it  is  imder  the  neceasftf  of 
propagating  its  species.  Were  it  not  to 
resort  to  some  such  expedient,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  the  species  could  be 
continued.  The  cuckoo  first  appears  in 
England  about  the  17th  of  April  Its  egg 
is  not  ready  for  incubation  sooner  than 
the  middle  of  May.  A  fortn^t  is  taken 
up  by  the  sitting  bird  in  hatching  the  esg. 
The  bird  generally  continues  three  weeks 
in  the  nest  before  it  flies.  The  foster 
parents  feed  it  for  more  than  five  weeks 
after  this  period;  so  that,  if  the  cuckoo 
tock  care  of  its  own  eggs  and  young,  the 
newly-hatched  bird  woiud  not  be  fit  to  pn>- 
vide  for  itself  before  its  parent  would  be 
instinctively  directed  to  seek  a  new  resi- 
dence, and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon 
its  young  one ;  for  the  old  cuckooe  take 
thdr  final  leave  before  the  ffarst  week  in 
July.  The  young  cuckoos  fimake  the 
nest  as  soon  as  fiifly  fledged,  and  capable 
of  providing  for  themselves.  Their  mi- 
grations from  Europe  are  thought  to  be 
chiefly  directed  towards  Afiica ;  thence 
they  regularly  return  with  the  spring,  and, 
fiom  some  clead  tree  or  bare  bough,  the 
male  pours  forth  his  monotonous  son^, 
cvdDoo  !  cuckoo  / — ^In  America,  there  is 
a  bird  of  a  very  different  genu^  which 
resembles  the  cuckoo  in  depositing  its 
egg  in  the  nests  of  other  buds,  to  be  fos- 
tered by  them.  Comprehended  under 
tiie  term  Eknberiza, 

CucuMBBB.  The  genus  cucimim,  to 
which  the  common  cucumber  belongs, 
contains  17  roecies,  several  of  which  are 
of  considerable  importance.  CStcumU  eo- 
kHwdhUy  producing  the  medicine  called 
cotaquwHaOf  is  a  native  of  Afiica.  Cueu* 
mis  anguriOf  the  round,  prickly  cucumber, 
is  a  native  of  die  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
used,  with  other  vegetables,  in  soups.  Cu- 
cumu  mdOf  the  common  mek>n,  is  suppoeed 
to  be  a  native  of  Persia:  it  was  cunivated 
in  Europe  in  the  16th  century.  Oietonu 
Mtkms,  the  common  cucumber,  is  a  native 
ofthe  East  Indies.  The  varieties  of  this,  as 
well. as  of  the  melon,  are  easily  produced. 
Those  with  tiie  smoothest  rind  and  fewest 
seeds  are  most  esteemed.  Cuemnis  angui' 
ftuf,  the  snake  cucumber,  bean  firuit  some- 
times fix>m  three  to  four  feet  long.  It  is 
only  raised  as  a  curiosity,  the  flavor  being 
bitter.  Several  other  species  produce 
fruits  that  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  of  which  thev  are  natives. 
The  cucumber  was  one  of  tne  luxuries  of 
which  Tiberius  was  particulariy  fond ;  and, 
by  the  dexterous  management  of  his  beda, 
he  procured  one  eveiy  day,  at  all  seaaons 
ofthe  year.— The  common  cucumber  (cm- 
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f )  18  an  oUong,  rough  and 
eoolin^  fiuit,  supposed  to  have  be^  orig- 
inally impoited  into  Europe  fiom  some  part 
of  tfaie  Levant '  It  belonm  to  the  23d  claas 
of  Linneus,  and  is  a  trauing  and  climbing 
planL  The  firuit  is  generally  eaten  cut  in 
dices,  vvith  vinegar,  p^per,  &c  Some 
people  think  it  unwholesome.  Sometimes 
cucumbera  are  eaten  stewed.  When 
young,  they  are  pickled  (in  England  under 
the  name  of  geMu,  which  is  connected 
with  the  German  gvarkm),  with  vinegar 
and  spices,  or  preserved  in  sinip  as  a 
sweetmeaL  It  is  better  to  lay  the  miit  on 
date  or  tiles  than  upon  the  bare  ^und. 
Cucumbera  are  raised  in  England  m  veiy 
mat  quantity.  The  village  of  Sandy,  in 
Bedibnlshire,  has  been  known  to  furnish 
10^000  bushels  of  pickling  cucumbera  in 
one  week.  In  March,  cucumbera  have 
beoi  known  to  fetch,  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, a  guinea  a  dozen;  in  August  and 
September,  one  pennv  a  dozen. 

CocuTA  (RMorio  at  Cucula\  a  town  in 
CokMniHa,  40  miles  north  of  Pamplona, 
known  by  the  conipress  which  assembled 
here  May  Ist,  1821,  and  finished  its  sit- 
tingB  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It 
was  this  body  which  firamed  the  constitu- 
tion of  Colombia ;  and  it  is  considered  as 
the  firat  Colombian  congress,  being  the  first 
convened  under  the  fiindamental  law  for 
uniting  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  into 
a  single  republic ' 

CuDwoRTH,  Ralph,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Aller, 
in  Somereetshire,  of  which  parish  his  fa- 
ther was  rector,  in  1617.  He  viras  admits 
led  a  pensioner  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bvidge,  at  the  age  of  13.  His  diligence  as 
an  academical  student  vras  very  great; 
and,  in  1639,  he  took  tlie  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  bis  college.  He 
became  so  eminent  as  a  mtor,  Uiat  the 
number  of  his  pupils  exceeded  all  prece- 
dent, and  in  due  time  he  was  presented, 
by  his  college,  to  the  rectory  of  North 
Cadbuiy,  in  Somersetshire.  In  the  year 
1612,  he  published  a  Discourse  conceminff 
die  true  Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  shad- 
owed, or  in  a  Shadow.  The  first  of  tliese 
productions,  which  maintained  that  the 
Loid^s  supper  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
(Hoduced  considerable  oontroveriay  long 
after  the  author's  death.  In  1644,  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D.,  and  was  chosen  mas- 
ter of  Clare-ball,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  was  made  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew. In  1651,  be  was  made  D.  D.,  and 
■n  1654,  chosen  master  of  Christ's  ooU^^ 
Cambridge;  where,  having  taken  a  wife, 


he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In 
1678,  he  published  his  grand  wmk,  en- 
tidecbThe  true  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe ;  the  First  Part,  wherein  all  the 
Reason  and  Philosophy  of  Atheism  is 
confiited,  and  its  Impossibility  demon- 
strated (folio).  This  work,  wluch  is  an 
inomense  storehouse  of  ancient  learning, 
was  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  m 
an  essay  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
only;  but  perceiving  that  this  doctrine 
was  maintained  by  several  persons  upon 
difl^rent  principles,  he  distributed  their 
opinions  under  three  different  heads, 
which  he  intended  to  treat  of  in  three 
books ;  but  his  Intellectual  System  relates 
only  to  the  first,  viz.'**The  material  Ne- 
cessity of  all  Things  vrithout  a  God,  or 
absolute  Atheism."  It  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  erudition,  although  the  attach- 
ment of  the  author  to  the  Platonism  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  has  led  him  to 
advance  some  opinions  which  border  on 
incomprehensibility  and  mysticism.  The 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character  of 
this  eminent  scholar  stood  very  hi^ ;  and 
he  died  universally  respected,  in  1688,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

CuENZA  (anciendy  Casnai) ;  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Casdle,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  28  leagues  £.  S.  E.  Madrid ;  Ion. 
2°  \&  W. ;  lat.  40°  l(y  N. ;  populadon, 
6000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  13  parishes,  6  monasteries,  an 
hospital,  a  seminaiy,  and  3  colleges.  It 
was  built  by  the  Moors,  on  a  high  and 
craggy  hiU,  between  the  rivera  Xucar  and 
Huescar,  which  makes  it  natural^  strong. 
Here  the  painter  Salmeron,  ana  the  m- 
mous  Jesuit  Molina,  were  bom.  The 
north  and  east  part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous,  and  fit  only  fi)r  sheep  pas- 
ture ;  the  other  parts  are  fertile,  proaucing 
com,  hemp,  fnnt,  &c.  Population  of  the 
province,  296,650;  square  miles,  11,884. 

CuENZA,  or  Bamba  ;  a  town  of  Colom- 
bia, in  Quito,  coital  of  a  province  ;  150 
miles  S.  Quito ;  Ion.  79^  IS'  W. ;  lat. 
2^  55^  S. ;  population,  15  or  20,000.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  broad,  and  the 
houses  rnosdy  o{  adobes,  or  unbumt  bricks. 
The  environs  are  vciy  fertile  and  pleasant. 
The  town  contains  3  churehes,  4  con- 
vents, 2  nunneries,  an  hospital,  a  chamber 
of  finance,  &c. 

CuENZA,  Sierra  de ;  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  through  the  province  of 
the  same  name.    (See  Cumxa,) 

CusvA,  John  de  la ;  a  poet,  bom  in  Se- 
ville, about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
A  great  fiicility  in  the  composition  of 
in  which  Ovid  was  his  model, 
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deteimined  him  to  apply  himnelf  to  the 
dramatic  ait,  in '  which  Torres  Naharro 
had  BuccetaBfuUy  resisted  the  attempts  of 
some  learned  theatrical  amateun  to  force 
tbe  Gn>ek  and  Latin  drama  upon  the 
people.  In  connexion  with  Naharro, 
Lope  de  Ruedra,  and  Christopher  de  Cas- 
tillejo,  he  confinned  the  old. division  into 
cometkas  dwinas  y  humanas,  while  he 
made  his  .pieces  more  mteresting  than 
tliose  of  his  predecessors,  by  introducing 
greater  variety  in  the  dramatu  persofue,  by 
more  finished  verses,  and  by  ue  division 
into  three  jamadas^  or  acts.  His  works, 
which  are  now  rare  in  Spain,  may  be 
found  in  the  PcBmaao  Espanol  (voL  B.  16). 
The  earliest  of  his  compositions  are  Pot*' 
sku  lAfHcas  (Seville,  1582),  of  the  same 
character  with  the  Corofebeo  de  Romaneta 
kdsioriaUs  (Seville,  1588).  His  heroic  po- 
em. La  ConquiHa  de  la  Belica,  in  20  can- 
tos (Seville,  1602,  also  in  Fernandez's 
collection,  vols.  14 — 15),  has  beauties 
enough  in  the  execution  to  make  amends 
for  the  defects  of  the  plan.  The  Corner 
dioB  y  TVagediaSt  published  at  Seville,  in 
1588,  were  received  with  applause,  in  their 
time,  in  this  poetical  city,  but  offended, 
even  then,  by  the  introduction  of  alle- 
gorical personages  in  the  action.  In  the 
Pamaso  EspanM  there  is  a  work  of  Cue- 
va's,  written  in  terzcts,  on  the  art  of  poetty, 
wliich  contains  manv  interesting  facts 
Willi  resard  to  the  old  Spanish  drama. 
Cueva  died  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century. 

CcFic  Writing  and  Cufic  Coins. 
The  written  characters  of  which  tlie  Ara- 
bians now  make  use,  and  with  which  we 
meet  in  printed  works,  viz.,  the  Neskhi 
characters,  are  an  invention  of  the  4th 
century  of  tlie  Hegira.  Before  this  time, 
the  CiyU  charaden,  so  called  from  the 
town  of  Cufa,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
been  invented,  were  in  use.  These  old 
characters  have  so  much  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  S}Tiac  writing,  the  Estrangel, 
that  it  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
Arabians  borrowed  them  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Syria.  Historical  traditions  con- 
firm this  supposition.  The  Cufic  charac- 
ters, and,  perhaps,  others  at  an  earlier  date, 
which  essentially  resembled  them,  Were 
probably  first  introduced  among  the  Ara- 
bians a  short  time  before  Mohammed. 
Although  we  are,  at  present,  ignorant  of 
the  charactere  which  were  previously  in 
use  among  them,  and  although  the  impei^ 
feet  accounts  of  the  Mussulman  writera 
throw  very  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  Arabians 
remained  destitute  of  a  written  character 


until  the  6th  centmy  of  the  Christiaii  era. 
Periians  traces  of  the  earlier  character  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Palmyrene  and  Ph<B>- 
nician  inscriptions,  and  also  on  tbe  eoina 
of  the  SasBanides. '  We  find  the  transition 
of  the  Cufic  to  the  Neskhi  on  the  ruins  of 
Chilminar.  The  influence  which  the 
school  of  Cufa  exerted  on  Islamism 
caused  the  use  of  the  character  which 
proceeded  fiiom  it ;  and  when  the  othen 
had  fallen  into  oblivion,  CStfie  wriiine  was 
the  name  commonly  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  Arabic  writing,  previous  to  the  change 
.  made  by  Ebn  MoUa.  A  knowledge  of  it  is 
important  on  account  of  the  many  monu- 
ments in  which  it  is  preserved;  ei^ckdly 
the  coins  inscribed  with  Cufic  diameters 
and  made  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  He- 
gira. Under  the  name  of  CSyic  coins  are 
comprehended  the  ancient  coins  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes,  generally  without 
emblems,  inscrihed  and  circumscribod  on 
both  sides,  which  have  been  found,  in 
modem  times,  to  be  important  documents 
for  illustrating  the  history,  languages  and 
religions  of  me  East  The  little  art  dis- 
plaved  in  the  impresnon  of  these  coins, 
IS  the  reason  why  the  eariier  travelleni 
through  the  East  too  often  overiooked 
them.  These  coins  are  some  of  sold  {di- 
nar), often  of  silver  {dirhem),  and  othera 
of  brass  {Juls).  The  silver  coins,  however, 
are  the  most  finequent,  lyid  the  discovery 
of  large  treasures  of  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  has  particulariy  attracted  to 
them  the  attention  of  learned  men.  Their 
form  was  borrowed  by  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs from  that  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Chosroean  silver  and  copper  coins.  They 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  earUest  of 
this  cbiss  of  coins,  now  daily  increasing. 
Agreeably  to  Adler's  su^estion,  who  first 
accurately  investi^ted  uese  coins  {Muse^ 
urn  Ctdicum  Borgiatwm),  they  are  divided, 
acconung  to  the  dynasties  under  which 
tliey  were  made,  into  12  classes,  in  which, 
without  any  reference  to  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,  every  thing  which 
ought  to  be  coimected  with  them  is  com- 
bined. In  the  countries  around  the  Baltic, 
as  well  as  in  the  central  provinces  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  the  silver  coins  most  fre- 
quently found  are  those  of  the  caliphs, 
the  Ommiades  as  well  as  the  Abbassiaes ; 
then  those  of  the  emira  of  the  Sofilarides, 
the  Buwaihidee,  &c.,  but  especially  of 
the  dyimsty  of  the  Samanides,  which  were 
struck  between  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  begin- 
ning^ of  the  11th.  Those  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury are  the  most  oonmion.  This  fact 
has    not  been    satisfiictorily   ezp]aioed« 
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AnAer,  giils  for  the  harem,  as  well  as 
eoedy  furs,  which  the  Russians  at  that 
time  brought  for  sale  to  the  Wolga,  ac- 
ecHdhig  to  Foeslan's  account  of  a  journey 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  appear  to  have  been  most 
frequently  exchanged  for  them.  Gold,  in 
this  commerce,  was  used  only  in  bars; 
and,  in  order  to  make  payments,  in  their 
transactions,  with  greater  facility,  or  in 
order  to  have  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
things  of  little  value,  the  coins  were 
broken,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence. By  accurate  investigations  in  the 
countries  where  this  money  is  found,  the 
diligence  and  learning  of  the  Orientalists 
Adter,  Reiske,  Ol.  l^chsen,  Silv.  de  Sa- 
cy,  Hallenber^,  Malmstr6m,  Rasmussen, 
Frihn,  Casdgfioni  (who  has  published  a 
valuaMe  work  upon  the  Cufic  coins  of  the 
imperial  museum  at  Milan),  Mfinter  and 
Th.  Tychsen,  have  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing a  tolerably  perfect  series  of  the  several 
dynasties.  Th.  Tychsen's  treatise  De  De- 
feetSms  Rd  ATumttrim  Muhammedanor.  (in 
the  5th  volume  of  the  Comment.  Soc,  GotL 
reeenHor.\  will  enable  the  student  to  un- 
deiBtand  the  deficiences  of  this  science. 
Fr&hn,  of  Petersburg,  now  counsellor  of 
state  (author  of  a  commentaty  upon  the 
cabinet  of  the  Mohammedan  coins  in  the 
Asiatic  museum  at  Petersburg),  has  been 
reputed  to  be  the  most  thorough  judge  of 
this  department,  having  had  at  his  disposal 
the  cofltetioDSof  the  imperial  academy,  as 
wdl  as  diose  of  private  individuals,  much 
exceeding  in  richness  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  connexion  with  these 
coins  are  to  be  .considered  the  smalt  pieces 
of  giasB,  which  were  introduced,  particu- 
lariy  in  Sicily,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Mohammedans,  instead  of  money,  or,  per- 
haps, under  the  sanction  of  pubUc  autnor- 
ity,  obtained  currency  as  standards  of  the 
weight  of  coins.  Among  Cufic  coins, 
those  are  particularly  sought  for  which 
bear  images,  because  the  forms  repre- 
sented upon  them  appear  to  be  opposed 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  their 
conunerce  with  the  Greeks  may,  at  fint, 
have  made  the  engravers  of  the  Moham- 
medan coins  less  strict ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  ventured  to  give  them  figures 
agreeable  to  the  peculiarities  of  die  Ori- 
ental taste;  in  doing  which,  they  were 
aided  by  the  armorial  bearings  (tan^hag) 
of  the  princes  of  the  Tnitish  fiunily. 
Finallv,  they  marked  them  with  zodiacal 
and  ptanetary  figures,  to  which  they  at- 
tributed the  power  of  arauleta  (This 
remindB  ns  or  the  renowned  Nurmahal- 
iapee&)  The  origmal  use  of  these  coins  is 
VOL.  r^.  7 


made  still  more  manifest  fit>m  inscriptions 
in  many  languages ;  even  Russian-Arabic 
coin*  are  found  in  rich  cabinets.  Eveiy 
day  adds  to  our  information  in  this  ^' 

CQent.  Ol.  Tychsen^s  hOnducHo  m 
Mimar.  Muhammedanor.  (Rost,  1794), 
has,  therefore,  ceased  to  bie  complets. 
The  abb^  Reinaud,  in  the  Jounud  Anat- 
ique  (1823),  has  communicated  many  ex- 
cellent observations  concerning  the  study 
of  Arabic  coins.  A  work  by  him,  con- 
cerning this  branch  of  numismatics,  with 
a  historical  explanation  of  the  coins  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Blacas,  and  in  the 
royal  French  collections,  has  also  appeared. 
Cuirass  ;  an  article  of  defensive  ikrmor, 
protecting  the  body  both  before  and  be- 
hind. Meyrick,  in  his  dissertation  on  an- 
cient armor,  has  thus  distinguished  the 
cuirasses  of  different  nations : — ^1.  Leath- 
ern, with  a  bek  of  the  same  material,  worn 
by  the  Modes  and  Peraians,  befwe  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great  2.  Plumated 
or  scaled  Uiriea  of  steel,  of  which  the  fore- 
part covered  the  breast,  the  front  of  tiie 
thighs,  and  foreparts  of  the  hands  and 
legs;  tlie  posterior  part,  the  back,  neck, 
and  whole  of  the  head;  both  parts  being 
united  by  fUnda  on  the  sides :  these  be- 
longed to  the  Parthian  cavalry.  3.  Scales 
made  of  horses'  hoofs,  sewed  together  with 
the  sinews  of  oxen,  were  worn  by  tba 
Sarmatians.  4.  The  furpa,  padded  with 
wool,  covered  with  flat  rings  or  square 
pieces  of  brass,  fastened  at  the  sides,  and 
cut  round  at  the  loins ;  the  0wp<if,  or  gor^ 
get;  the  ^worirp,  or  girdle,  to  which  was 
appended  tiie  ^wpi,  a  kind  of  petticoat, — 
belonged  to  the  Homeric  chiera.  5.  The 
£truscans  wore  plain,  scaled,  laminated, 
ringed  or  quilted  cuishes,  with  straps  de- 
pending from  them,  either  of  leather  sole- 
ly, or  plated  with  metal ;  and  these  streps, 
as  well  as  the  cuirasses,  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  them  lorie^t. 
On  the  Trajan  column,  the  lonca  of  the 
Jiastati  and  jnincipes  (the  two  first  ranks) 
consist  of  several  metal  bands  wrapped 
half  round  the  body,  and  fiistened  before 
and  behind,  over  a  leathern  or  quilted 
tunic.  Someti  mes  the  Roman  cuirass  was 
enriched  with  embossed  figures.  The  Jo- 
nctif  of  the  iriani  (the  third  rankj  were 
of  leather  only.  Domitian,  accordung  to 
Martial,  adopted  the  Sarmatian  cuirass, 
which  he  made  of  the  hoo&  of  boars. 
The  Roman  cavahry  of  the  early  period 
did  not  wear  lorie<B ;  but  even  before  the 
eataphraeUt  of  Constantino  (who  wore 
flexible  armor  of  scales  and  plates  and 
rings,  held  together  by  hooks  and  chaips, 
the  krica  hamata  of  Virgil — Loricam  etm^ 
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sertam  hamis  auroqut  trSieem,  JEn.  iii. 
467),  ,we  read  of  noraemen  who  were 
krieati  Among  the  modems,  the  Amg\o^ 
Saxons  wore  leathern  cuiraases  (carieUB), 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
were  formed  of  hides  fitted  close  to  the 
body,  and  jagged  or  cut  into  the  shape  of 
leaves  below.  The  leathern  cuirass,  cov- 
oned  with  rings,  was  appropriated  to  the 
blood  royal,  or  chiefs  or  high  rank :  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Gauls,  and  called  mad^ 
whence  oUr  coat  of  maiL  The  cuirass 
appeals  to  have  been  disused  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  when  bullet- 
proof silk  was  introduced.  The  lance 
havinff,  of  late  years,  again  become  an 
offensive  weapon,  the  cuirass  has  been 
revived  among  the  European  cavaliy. 
The  finest  part  of  Napoleon's  caval^ 
were  cuirassierB ;  and  the  weight  of  these 
heavily-aimed  soldiere  gave  great  mo- 
mentum to  theur  charge.  The  cuirass 
leaves  many  vulnerable  parts  exposed,  but, 
as  it  protects  almost  all  the  trunk,  it  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  chance  of  wounds, 
and  gives  confidence  to  the  soldier. 

CuJAs,  Jacques,  or  Cujacius;  son  of 
Cuiaus,  a  tanner  in  Toulouse ;  bom  in 
1520.  While  yet  a  student  of  law  under 
Araould  Feirier,  he  attracted  attention  by 
his  industry  and  talents.  After  having 
delivered  private  lectures  at  Toulouse,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  be  professor  of 
law  at  Cahois  in  1554 ;  but  he  had  been 
there  only  a  year,  when  Maigaret  de  Va- 
Ims  invited  him,  through  her  chancellor 
iHopital,  to  Bourges,  where  he  lectured 
till  1567.    He  then  went  to  Valence,  and 

Sve  great  reputation  to  the  university  of 
it  place  by  his  instructions.  On  ac- 
count of  the  civil  commotions  in  France, 
he  returned  to  Bourges  in  1575,  and  re- 
mained there,  after  a  short  stay  at  Paris, 
as  teacher  of  the  law,  notwithstanding  the 
most  advantageous  invitations  to  Bologna. 
Cujas  owed  his  great  reputation  to  his 
profound  study  of  the  original  works  on 
the  Roman  law,  of  which  he  had  collected 
more  than  500  manuscripts.  The  correc- 
tions which  he  made  in  ancient  works  on 
the  law  (to  say  nothing  of  a  great  many 
Greek  and  Latin  works  on  other  subjects) 
were  remarkable  fbr  number  and  acute- 
ness.  In  fiict,  he  may  be  c<N3sidered  as 
the  founder  of  scientific  jurisprudence. 
He  made  himself  popular,  also,  by  the 
interest  which  he  took  m  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  his  disciples,  by  his  prudence  in 
regard  to  the  theological  quarrels  of  his 
time  {MkU  hoc  ad  edictum  predona  was 
his  maxim),  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Henry  IV.    His  grief  for  the 


afiiictions  of  his  country  is  said  to  faav« 
accelerated  his  death  (Oct.  4, 1590).  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  studying  and  writing 
Iving  on  the  ground.  The  bookseUers  at 
Lyons  purehaaed  his  manuscripts  fbr 
waste  paper.  The  edition  of  his  woiks, 
which  he  published  himself  in  1577,  is 
correct,  but  incomplete ;  that  by  Fabrot 
(Paris,  1658,  10  vols,  folio)  is  comjilete. 
The  Prtrnptuarium  Operum  loe.  Cujadij 
auchre  Dom.  .Mimenti  (Naples,  1763,  2 
vols,  folio),  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
study  of  this  collection.  His  children  by 
two  marriages  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity 
by  their  immorality.  (See  Cigas  and  hu 
OnUenqwraries,  by  E.  Spangenbeig.) 

CuLDEEs ;  a  religious  oraer,  which,  at 
one  period,  had  considerable  establish- 
ments in  almost  eveiy  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymolo^ ;  some  derive  it  fit>m 
the  Latin  cuUor  Dei  (a  worshipper  of 
God),  while  others  think  they  diiscover 
its  origin  in  the  Gaelic  kyidu  (fipom  cytte, 
a  cell,  and  (fee,  a  house),  a  building  com- 
posed of  cells.  The  history  of  the  Cul- 
dees  has  acquired  a  fiictitious  importance 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Episcopahans  and 
Presbyterians ;  the  latter  asserting  that 
they  were  of  very  great  antiquity,  aini 
were  Presbyterians  in  their  ecclesiastical 
policy ;  the  former  maintaining  that  nei- 
ther of  these  portions  is  correct,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  early  British 
writers,  but  that  they  are  fiist  spoken  of 
subsequent  to  the  year  854,  and  that  they 
then  appear  in  the  attitude  of  maintaining 
their  nght  to  confirm  the  election  of  the 
bishops  of  the  several  sees  where  they  had 
estabushments.  Their  origin  is,  by  some, 
attributed  to  St  Columba,  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  centunr.  After  having  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  throughout  the 
country,  they  are  said  to  have  ^en  over- 
thrown by  the  increase  of  the  papal 
power,  and  the  institution  of  monasteries 
more  concenial  to  the  aspiring  views  of 
the  see  of  Rome. 

CuLLEN  (William),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  medical  writer,  was  bom  m  the 
county  of  Lanark,  in  Scothmd,  in  17152. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Glasgow,  after  which  he 
made  some  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  as 
surgeon  to  a  merehant  vessel  He  subse- 
quently settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at' 
Hamilton,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  William  Hunter,  who  afterwards  be- 
came so  distinguished.  The  object  of 
theur  connexion  was  not  so  much  present 
ehiolument  as  professional  improvement 
Each,  therefore,  in  turn,  was  allowed  to 
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ttteod  metropolitan  lectures,  whibt  the 
other  pnMecuted  the  busineaB  for  their 
joint  benefit  In  1740,  Cullen  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D^  and,  settling  at  Glas^w, 
he  was,  in  1746,  appointed  lecturer  on 
ehemistiy  at  the  university  there.  In 
1751,  he  was  chosen  regtus  professor  of 
medicine.  In  1756,  he  was  invited  to  take 
the  chemical  professorship  in  the  univer- 
mtj  of  Edinburgh.  In  1760,  he  was  made 
lecturer  on  the  materia  metkea  there,  and 
subsequently  resigned  the  chemical  chair 
to  his  pupil,  doctor  Black.  Froml766to 
1773,  he  gave,  alternately  with  doctor 
Gregory,  annual  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic — an  ar- 
nneement  which  continued  nil  the  death 
of  doctor  Gregory,  in  1773,  left  his  rival 
in  complete  possession  of  the  medical 
chair.  As  a  lecturer  on  medicine,  doctor 
Cullen  exercised  a  ffreat  influence  over 
the  state  of  opinion  relative  to  the  mystery 
of  that  science.  He  successfully  combated 
the  Bpec^aoB  doctrines  of  Boerhaave,  de- 
pendmg  on  the  humoral  pathology ;  though 
he  has  not  been  equal^  succeesful  in  es- 
tiblishing  hie  own  system,  which  is  found- 
ed on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  principles 
•  of  Frederic  Hoflinann.  His  death  took 
place  Feb.  5, 1790.  His  principal  works 
aie  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medlca ; 
&piopsi8  Absologtce  Praetu:<B ;  and  First 
Lmcs  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  which 
muBt  be  considered  as  his  magnum  opus^ 
uid  which,  amidst  all  the  recent  fluctua- 
tkms  of  opinion  on  medical  theory,  has 
retained  its  value. 

CuixoDEN  MuiR ;  a  heath  in  Scotland, 
4  nuies  east  of  Inverness.  It  is  celebrated 
fer  a  victory  obtained  in  the  year  1746,  by 
the  duke  of  CTumberiand,  over  the  parti- 
BBQs  of  the  house  of  Stuait.  The  batde 
of  Cuiloden  was  the  last  batde  fought  on 
British  soil,  and  the  termination  of  meat- 
tenqMs  of  the  Stuart  fiimily  to  recover  the 
tfaroDe  of  England.  {&ee£du>ardj  Charles, 
Onat  BriUdnj  and  Jamee  lU.)  The  son 
^  JBzaes  III,  Charles  Edward,  in  his 
fitting  expedition  in  1745,  had  contended, 
^th  various  success,  against  the  English, 
and,  indeed,  was  at  one  time  only  Sbout 
100  miles  iGrom  London,  where  terror  and 
oonstemalion  prevailed.  But,  by  a  com- 
bmation  of  unnivorable  circumstances,  he 
^M  compelled  to  retreat  to  Scotland, 
where  fortune  again  seemed  to  smile  on 
lum  at  the  battte  of  Falkiric  But  the 
<luke  of  Cumberland,  marching  against 
him,  baffled  the  whole  enterprise  by  the 
decisive  victory  of  Cuiloden,  Apnl  27 
(16th,  O.  S.),  1746.  Edward's  army  was 
deficMnt  in  subordination.    Though  his 


troops  were  faint  with  fttigue  and  hun^ 
when  the  battle  began,  they  fought  vnth 
spirit.  The  impemous  bravery  of  die 
Highlanders,  however,  at  length  yielded 
to  me  well-served  artillery  of  the  English. 
The  victors  massacred  the  wounded  Scots 
on  the  field  of  batde.  Charies  Edward 
was  exposed,  in  his  flight,  to  a  thousand 
dangers,  but  at  length  escaped.  His  fol- 
lowers sufifered  the  vengeance  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  most  distinguished  of  them 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  districts 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  rebel- 
lion were  laid  waste.  The  Enghah  gov- 
ernment henceforward  took  measures  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  attemptai 
Finding  that  the  attachment  of  the  High- 
landers to  the  old  royal  line  arose  princi- 
pally fiK>m  the  peculiari^  of  their  customs 
and  mode  of  life,  they  resolved  to  abolish 
their  institutions.  Since  that  period,  the 
primitive  Scottish  manners  and  usages 
have  been  continually  dwindling  away  uid 
disappearing. 

CviM ;  a  village  in  Bohemia,  3  leagues 
east  of  the  well-known  waterinff-place  of 
Teplitz,  and  near  the  frpntier  of  Saxony; 
famous  on  account  of  the  battie  of  Aug. 
90,  1813,  in  which  the  French,  under 
Vandamme,  were  beaten  by  the  Prussians 
and  RussianB.  Vandamme  was  taken 
TOisoner,  with  3  generals  and  10,000  men. 
The  battle  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  the 
whole  war.  The  allies  had,  a'  few  days 
previous  (Aug.  26),  been  repulsed  by  Na- 
poleon  in  their  attack  on  Dresden.  On 
the  29th,  a  bloody  battie  took  place  be- 
tween Vandamme  and  the  aUies,  who  de- 
fended the  fix>ntiers  of  Bohemia,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians.  The  night 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  On  the  30th,  it 
was  renewed  vnth  fuiy,  and  ended  with 
the  victory  of  Culm.  This  victory  vras 
decisive ;  for  the  allies  were  enabled  to 
save  Bohemia,  on  which  Napoleon  viras 
pressmff  vrith  all  his  might  A  few  days 
oefbre  (Aug.  26),  on  the  same  day  with  the 
battie  at  Dresden,  the  French  had  been 
beaten  by  BlAcher  on  the  Katzbach ;  and 
from  this  time,  the  series  of  disasters  is  to 
be  dated,  which  ended  vnth  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  French  emperor. 

CiTLiciNATioN,  in  astronomy ;  the  pass- 
inff  of  a  star  through  the  meridian,  because 
it  has  at  that  moment  reached  the  highest 
point  (culmen)  of  its  path,  with  reference 
to  the  observer.  Hence  culminaHon  is 
used,  metaphorically,  for  the  condition  of 
any  person  or  thing  arrived  at  the  most 
brilliant  or  important  point  of  its  progress. 

OuMA,  or  Ctme  ;  the  lar^iest  and  most 
important  city  ofJEoha  (Asia  Minor),  and. 
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at  the  sune  time,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  on  the  MgBBan  sea.  From  this 
place  the  CumtBan  Sibyl  took  her  name. 
Hesiod  was  bom  here.  According  to 
Strabo,the  inhabitants  of  Cuma  were  con- 
siderod  as  somewhat  d^cient  in  talent 

CuMjE,  a  veiT  ancient  city  in  Campa- 
nia, and  the  oldest  colony  of  the  Greeks 
m  Italy,  was  fowided  about  1090  B.  C.  by 
Chalcis  of  EubcBa,  and  peopled  by  Asiatic 
Cumeeans  and  by  Phocians.  The  com- 
mon belief  of  the  inhabitants  made  it  the 
residence  of  the  Cumiean  sibyl,  thouch 
Iter  home*  was  really  in  Asia.  (iSee  Vie 
precedmg  cartide.)  The  Grotto  of  Truth 
was  situated  in  the  wood  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Trivia,  and  in  its  neiffhborhood 
was  the  Achenisian  lake.  In  mis  region 
Cicero  had  a  country-seat.  Cume  had  a 
considerable  tenitoiy,  and  a  naval  force  in 
her  port,  Puteoli.  She  founded  Naples 
(Neapolis),  and,  in  Sicily,  Zancle  or  Mes- 
sina. In  420  B.  C,  Cumffi  was  taken  by 
the  Campanians,  and  came  with  them 
under  the  power  of  Rome  (345  B.  C).  It 
was  destroyed  A.  D.  1207. 

CuMAifA ;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Caribbean  sea, 
S.  by  the  Orinoco,  in  the  western  part, 
towards  the  coast,  the  soil  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile. The  eastern  part  is  dr^  and  sandy, 
afibrding  nothing  out  an  mexhaustible 
mine  of  marine  and  mineral  salt.  On  the 
Orinoco,  the  country  is 'fit  only  for  pas- 
turage :  other  parts  are  exceedingly  fertile. 
In  the  interior  is  a  range  of  mountains,  of 
which  Tumeriquisi,  the  most  elevated,  is 
5900  feet  high. 

CuMANA,  or  New  Cordova  ;  a  town  of 
Colombia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name;  Ion.  64«  10'  W.;  lat  10° 28^ 
N. :  population,  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
16  or  19,000 ;  by  Depons,  at  24,000.  It  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Cariaco,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  an 
arid,  sandy  plain.  The  climate  is  hot, 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  houses 
low,  and  lightly  built.  On  the  14th  Dec, 
1797,  more  than  three  fourths  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthauake.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  cacao,  and  other  productions  of  the 
country.  The  road  is  commodious  for  its 
depth,  and  of  a  semicircular  form,  which 
defends  it  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

CuiiBEiii.AND,  duke  of;  second  son  of 
George  II  of  England;  bom  in  1721,  and 
<Ued  Oct  30, 17&  At  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  he  was  wounded,  when  fighting  at 
the  side  of  his  father.  At  Fontenoy,  he 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
experience  of  marshal  Saxe;  but  rose  in 


reputation  by  subduing  the  insuireciion 
in  Scotland,  caused  1^  the  landhig  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  (see  CuUodm  and 
EduHtrd),  1745 ;  which,  however,  was  oiore 
in  consequence  of  the  discord  and  irreso- 
lution prevailing  in  the  camp  of  his  brave 
antagonises,  than  from  any  distinguished 
talent  exhibited  by  him.  Charles  j^waid, 
when  only  two  days'  march  from  London, 
commenced  his  retreat  into  Scotland  from 
Carlisle  (Januaiy,  1746),  and  was  cotii- 
pletely  defeated  (April,  1746)  at  CuUoden. 
(q.  V.)  The  duRe  obscured  his  fame  bv 
the  cruel  abuse  which  he  made,  or  suf- 
fered his  soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victonr ; 
which  was  the  more  dishonorable,  as  the 
followers  of  the  pretender,  on  their  march 
throuffh  the  Scotch  Lowlwds  and  in  Eng- 
land, had  evinced  the  neatest  humanity 
and  forbearance.  In  1747,  Cumberland 
was  defeated  by  marshal  Saxe,  at  Loifeld. 
In  1757,  he  lost  the  batde  of  Hastenbeck, 
against  D'Estr^es,  and.  Sept  8,  concluded 
the  convention  at  Cloeter-Seven,  upon 
which  he  was  recalled,  and*  Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  army. 

CuMBEELAND  (Emcst  Augustos),  duke 
oC,  brother  to  George  IV,  l^ng  of  Eng- 
land, fourth  son  of  Geoige  III,  was  bom 
June  5,  1771.  The  duke  has  almost 
always  lived  abroad,  and  is  little  known  in 
England,  except  for  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  addition  to  his  stipend, 
after  he  had  married  Frederica  Sophia 
Carolina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  and  widow  of  the  prince 
of  Solms.  He  generally  resides  at  Berlin, 
where  he  leads  a  dissipated  life.  His 
son,  George  Frederic  Alexander  Charles 
Ernest  Augustus,  was  bom  May  27, 1819. 
When  the  duke  was  in  England,  in  1815, 
his  wife  was  not  admitted  at  court. 

CuMBERiAND,  Bichardj  a  dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  reverend 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Ckmfert, 
by  the  daughte;r  of  doctor  Bentl^,  was 
bom  in  the  master's  lodge,  in  TrimQr  col- 
ic^, Cambridge,  Feb.  19,  1732.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Westminster, 
and,  in  his  14th  year,  was  admitted  of 
Trinity  college,  where  he  studied  very 
closely,  and  -obtained  his  bacheloi^s  deme 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  soon  after  was  efect- 
ed  fellow.  He  became  private  secretaiy 
to  lord  Hatifax,  and  made  his  first  offemg 
to  the  press  in  a  small  poem,  entitled  an 
Elegy  written  on  St  Mark's  Eve,  which 
obtained  but  little  notice.  His  tragedy 
entitled  the  Banishment  of  Cicero  was 
rejected  by  Gairick,  and  printed  by  the 
author  in  1761.    In  1769,  he  was  manied^ 
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J  made  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  him  to  that 
kingdom.  When  lord  Haliftx  became 
flecretanr  of  state, ,  he  procured  nothing 
better  &t  Cumberiand  than  the  cleikahip 
of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and  plan- 
tationa  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  he  wrote  an  opera,  entided 
the  Summer^  Tale,  and  his  comedy  of 
the  Brothers.  His  West  Indian,  which 
was  hrou^t  out  by  Garrick  in  1771,  prov- 
ed eminently  successfiil.  The  Fashiona- 
ble Lover  not  obtaining  the  success  of 
the  West  Indian,  he  e^diibited  that  sore- 
ness of  character  which  exposed  him  to 
the  satire  of  Sheridan,  in  nis  sketch  of 
Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  which  induced 
Ganick  to  call  Mm  the  man  tmtAmif  a  f&m. 
The  Choleric  Man,  the  Note  of  Hand, 
and  the  Batde  of  Hastings,  were  his  next 
productions.  On  the  accession  of  lord 
George  Germaine  to  office,  he  was  made 
secretaiy  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1780, 
hewasempoyed  on  a  confidential  mis- 
eion  to  Ik  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid, 
which,  owing  to  some  dissatis&ction  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  involved  him  in 
great  distress,  as  they  withheld  the  reim- 
buraefnent  of  his  expenses  to  the  amount 
of  £5000,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his'hered- 
itaiy  property.  To  add  to  his  misfortune, 
the  boanl  of  trade  was  broken  up,  and  he 
retired  with  a  very  inadequate  pension, 
and  d^oted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
The  fint  works  which  he  published,  after 
his  return  fiom  Spain,  were  his  entertain- 
ing Anecdotes  or  Spanish  Painters,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  collection  of 
essays,  entided  the  Observer.  « To  these 
may  be  added  the  novels  of  Arundel, 
Henzy,  aiul  John  de  Lancaster,  the  poem 
of  CiuvBiy,  the  Exodiad  (in  conjunction 
with  sir  James  Bland*  Bui^gess),  and,  lastly, 
a  poem  called  Retrospection,  and  the  Me- 
moin  of  his  own  Life.  He  also  edited 
the  London  Review,  in  which  the  critics 
gave  their  names,  and  which  soon  expir- 
ed. His  latter  days  were  chiefly  spent  in 
London,  where  he  died.  May  7, 1811.  The 
comic  drama  was  his  forte ;  and,  although 
he  wrote  much,  even,  of  comedy,  that  was 
veiy  indifferent,  die  merit  of  the  West 
Indian,  the  Fashionable  Lover,  the  Jew, 
and  the  Wheel  of  Formne,  is  of  no  com- 
wxm  description.  His  Observer,  since  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to  doc- 
tor Bentifey^s  manuscripts,  no  longer  sup- 
ports his  reputation  as  a  Greek  critic ;  and 
as  a  poet,  he  was  never  more  than  a  ver- 
■fier. 
Gin»BKLAivD ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
7* 


of  Alleghany  county,  Maiyland,  on  the 
Potomac,  at  the  Junction  of  WillVi  creek, 
70  miles  W.  Hagerstown,  190  £.  S.  £. 
Wheeling,  150  W.  by  N.  Baltimore.  It  is 
a  considerable  town,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  nuuket-house,  a  bank,  and 
four  houses  of  public  worship— <>ne  for 
Lutherans,  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one 
for  Methodists,  and  one  built  jointiy  by 
the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopauana  Tbe 
mountains  in  the  vicini^  abound  in  stone- 
coal,  great  quantities  of  which  are  trans- 
ported down  the  Potomac  in  flat  and  keel 
iXMits.  The  Cumberland  or  Great  Western 
road  extends  fix>m  this  town  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling.  It  was  made 
by  the  govenmient  of  the  U.  States,  at  the 
expense  of  $1,800,000;  and  a  survey  has 
been  made  from  thence  to  the  MiasisBippi, 
600  miles  farther. 

CaxBE&LAicD  Mountains,  in  Tennes- 
see. The  range  commences  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  Virginia,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Xtourefmotintam,  passes 
through  the  S.  E.  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
terminates  In  Tennessee,  80  miles  S.  E. 
Nashville.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
mountain  in  Tennessee  is  composed  of 
stupendous  piles  of  craggy  rocks.  It  is ' 
thinly  covered  with  trees,  and  has  spring 
impregnated  with  alum.  Lime-stone  is 
found  on  both  sides  of  it 
.  Cumberland;  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  Vinpnia,  and 
runs  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
into  the  Ohio,  60  miles  from  the  Missisaip- 

SL  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
fashville,  near  SOO  miles,  and  for  boats  of 
15  tons,  900  miles  farther.  At  certain 
seasons,  vessels  of  400  tons  may  descend 
400  miles,  to  the  Ohio. 

CuMMAZEE,  or  Cookassie;  a  town  of 
Africa,  capital  of  Ashantee ;  120  miles 
N.N.  W.  Cape  Coast  CasUe ;  Ion.  2° 6^  W.  ; 
let  6°  30^  N. :  population  esdmated  by  Mr. 
Bowdich,  in  1818,  at  15,000 ;  stated  by  the 
inhabitants  at  100,000.  It  is  situated  in  a 
vale,  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  mass 
of  the  deepest  verdure.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  fiom 
50  to  100  yards  broad.  The  houses  are 
low  and  small,  of  a  square  or  oblong  form, 
composed  of  canes  wattled  together,  and 

Elastered  with  clay  and  sand.    The  town 
as  considerable  trade.  The  king's  harem 
is  said  to  contain  3333  women ! 

CuNDiNAMARCA ;  the  northern  part  of 
New  Grenada.  It  forms  a  department 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  compre- 
hends the  provinces  of  Boeoti,  Antioquia, 
Mariquita  and  Neiva,  with  371,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  chiefplace  is  Santa  FedeBogoti. 
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CnirEiiSDORF ;  a  village  near  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  known  on  account  of  the 
bloody  battle  in  which  Frederic  the  Great 
wag  defeated,  Aug.  12, 1759.  It  is  only 
about  50  miles  distant  fiom  Berlin,  his  cap- 
ital. Opposed  to  him  were  the  Russians 
under  Soltikoff,  and  the  Austrians  under 
Laudon.  Victory  seemed,  at 'first,  likely 
to  declare  in  fiiyor  of  Frederic,  but,  event- 
ually, he  kwt  all  his  artilleiy  and  20,000 
men.  (See  Seven  Yean*  War,)  The  king 
at  first  gave  up  all  hope,  but  soon  recov- 
ered hu  ^iritB,  when  SoitikofiJ  with  in- 
conceivable tardiness,  neglected  to  follow 
up  his  victoiy. 

Cupel  ;  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  cup,  fit>m  which  it 
derives  its  name.  It  is  formed  of  bone- 
ashes,  and  is  extremely  porous.  It  is  used 
in  assays,  to  separate  the  precious  metals 
fix)m  their  alloys.  The  piDcess  of  ct^- 
UiUon  consists  Id  fiising  an  alloy  of  a  pre- 
cious metal,  along  widi  a  quantity  of  lead, 
in  a  cupeL  The  lead  is  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  oxidation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  promotes  the  oxidation  of  other 
Bietals,  and  vitrifies  with  their  oxides. 
The  foreign  metals  are  thus  removed; 
the  vitrifi^  matter  is  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  or  is  driven  off  by  the  blast  of  the 
bellows,  as  it  collects  on  the  sur^e; 
and  the^precious  metal  at  length  remains 
neariy  pure. 

CuF£X.LATioir.    (See  Cupd.) 

CupiCA ;  a  seaport  and  bay  of  Colombia, 
on  the  S.  £.  side  of  Panama,  following 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  ftom  cape 
SL  Migual  to  cape  Corrientes.  This  is 
thought  by  Humboldt  the  most  favorable 
point  for  connecting  the  Adantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  by  a  canal.  From  the  bay  of 
Cupica,  there  is  a  passage  of  only  15  or  liS 
xhiJes,  over  a  country  quite  level,  and 
suited  to  a  canal,  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Naipi,  a  branch  of  ue 
river  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Gogueneche,  a  Biscayan  pilot,  is  said 
to  have  first  pointed  out  this  spot  as  almost 
the  only  place  where  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  is  completely  interrupted,  and  a 
•anal  thus  made  practicable. 

Cupid;  a  celebrated  deity  among  the 
ancients ;  thegod  of  love,  and  love  itself. 
There  are  different  traditions'  concerning 
his  parents.  Cicero  mentions  three  Cu- 
pids ;  one,  son  of  Mercury  and  Diana ; 
another,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus;  and 
the  tbdrd,  son  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Pktto 
mentions  two.  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he 
says,  was  produced  at  the  same  tune  as 
Chaos  and  the  Earth.  There  are,  accord- 


ing  to  the  more  received  opiDions,  two 
Cupids,  one  of  whom  is  a  lively,  ingen- 
ious youth,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
whilst  the  other,  son  of  nox  and  Erebus, 
is  distinguished  by  his  debauchery  and 
riotous  disposition.  Cupid  is  represented 
as  a  wineed  infant,  naked,  armed  with  a 
bow,  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  On 
gems  and  all  other  antiques,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  amusing  hiinself  with  some 
childish  diversion.  Sometimes  he  appears 
driving  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  playing 
with  a  nvmph,  catchiiig  a  butterfly,  or 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  At  other 
times,  he  plays  upon  a  horn  before  his 
mother,  or  closely  embraces  a  swan,  or, 
with  one  foot  raised  in  the  air,  he,  in  a 
musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate  some 
trick.  Sometimes,  like  a  conqueror,  he 
marches  triumphandy,  with  a  helmet  od 
his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  ^buckler  on  his  arm,  intimating  that 
even  Mars  himself  owns  the  superiority 
of  love.  His  power  was  genAUsshovni 
by  his  ridhig  on  the  back  of  aiA,  or  on 
a  dolphin,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thun- 
der-bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  t^  ancients, 
he  was  worshipped  with  the  sane  solem- 
nity as  his  mother,  Venus,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  extended  over  the  heavens,  the 
sea,  and  the  earth,  and  even  the  empire 
of  the  dead.  His  divinity  was  universally 
acknowledged,  and  vows,  prayen  and 
sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of 
Cupid  with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men, 
and  all  the  animals  which  inhidnt  the 
earth ;  and  even  the  gods  themselves  were 
the  offspring  of  love,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.    (See  ,%iuir.) 

Cupola  (RoL),  in  architecture ;  a  hem- 
ispherical roof,  often  used  as  the  summit 
or  a  building.  The  Italian  word  ct^pola 
signifies  a  hemi^herical  roof,  which  cov- 
ers a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  the^wund  temple  at  Tivoli. 
Many  of  the  ancient  Roman  temples  were 
circular;  and  the  most  natural  form  for  a 
roof  for  such  a  building  was  that  of  a  half 
globe,  or  a  cup  reveraed.  The  invention, 
or  at  least  the  first  use,  of  the  cupola  be- 
longs to  the  Romany;  and  it  has  never 
been  used  with  greater  effect  than  l^ 
them.  The  greater  part  of  modem  cupo- 
las (imlike  those  of  the  ancients,  which 
are  mosdy  hemispherical)  are  semi-ellipti- 
cal,  cut  through  their  shortest  diameter. 
The  ancients  seldom  had  any  other  open- 
ing than  a  large  circle  in  the  centre,  called 
the  eye  of  the  cupola ;  while  the  roodenw 
elevate  lantehis  on  their  tcm,  and  perfo- 
rate them  with  luthem  and  donnant  win- 
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dowi^  emd  other  diafigurementB.  The  an- 
cieiilB  conmnicted  their  cupolas  of  stone ; 
the  modema,  of  timber,  covered  with  lead 
or  copper.  Of  cupolas,  the  finest,  without 
my  comparison,  ancient  or  modem,  is  that 
•f  the  Rotundo  or  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Of  modern  constructions,  some  of  the 
handsomest  are  the  cupola  on  the  bank 
of  England,  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
those  of  Sl  Paul's,  London,  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  the  church  of  St  Genevieve 
at  Paris,  Santa  Maria  da  Fieri  at  Flor- 
ence, and  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople^ 

CuKAQAO ;  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
0ea,  about  75  miles  fi^m  the  continent  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  Nether* 
lands;  30  miles  long,  and  10  broad;  pro- 
ducing sugar  and  tobacco,  also  lar^  and 
small  cattle ;  but  not  generally  fertdel  It 
has  several  good  ports,  particularly  one 
on  the  southern  coast,  called  SL  BarbarOf 
where  a  great  trade  was  formeriy  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch  in  African  slaves.  Lon. 
t»»Sfew.;*itl2°N.;  population, 8500. 
The  prilKipal  towns  are  Curasao  and 
Williamstadt  The  city  of  Curasao  is 
well  atuated,  and  elegandy  built  It  is 
fiill  of  storehouses,  and  provided  with 
every  species  of  merchandise.  William- 
stadt is  considered  the  capital. 

CuRASBOA  OiujfOBs  (aurwiHa  curassc^- 
venHa),  or  small  oran^  fallen  from  the 
tree  long  before  their  miiturity,  have  prop- 
erties similar  to  thosi  Of  the  orange-peel : 
they  are,  however,  mfffe  bitter  and  acrid. 
They  are  used  in  the  U.  States  and  in 
England  ibr  the  san^^  purposes  as  the 
onnge^peelf  and  also  as  issue  peas. 

Cmu>9;  a  wandering  people,  divided 
into  many  tribes,  and  dwelling  in  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucasus  and  the  Black  sea,  and 
Btzetches  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Their  incursions  into  the 
Russian  temtories  have  been  checked  by 
the  troops  on  the  frondeE,  and  thev  have 
preferred  to  leave  Persia  rather  than  to 
become  settled  and  tributary  to  the  shah. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  but  neither  of  the 
Tuikish  nor  Persian  sect  The  most  un- 
prindpled  partof  the  Curds  are  the  Yezides, 
who  esteem  the  plunder  of  caravans,  mur- 
der, theft  and  incest  lawful.  Tliere  are 
no  Annenian  Christians  among  this  peo- 
ple, who,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  demands 
of  the  paclia,  have  never  paid  to  the 
Porte  either  poll-itax  or  taxes  on  their 
propeity  (mm).  They,  however,  some- 
tiaiBs  propose  to  the  Porte  the  persons 
whom  they  wish  as  pacha%and  bm,  and 
the  Poite  has  never  fiuled  to  comfuy  vrith 
^h&r  request.    It  is  said  that  the  Curds 


are  descended  from  the  Usbeck  Tartars 
or  from  the  Mongols;  but  then-  exteinal 
appearance  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  Tar- 
taza.  The  Qtada  wear  a  oloak  of  Mack 
goatskin,  and,  instead  of  a  turban,  a  high, 
red  cap.  The  Turkish  dress  is  never 
worn,  because  they  consider  that  it  would 
marie  them  as  vassals  of  the  sultan.  The 
young  men  wear  mustachtos ;  the  old 
men  suffer  their  beards  to  grow.  The 
Curd  is  a  eood  rider,  and  uses  his  lance 
with  skilL  He  is  fond  of  music,  and  sings 
in  ballads  the  exploits  of  his  nation.  There 
are  some  of  this  people  settled  in  the  plains 
of  Armenia,  but  no  oranch  acknowledges 
itself  tributai^  to  the  Porte.  If  the  winter 
amon^  the  highlands  proves  too  cold  for* 
the  "mid  mountain  Curd,  he  descends  to 
these  plains,  and  lives  in  low  tents  of  daric, 
coarse  linen.  An  enclosure  made  of  reeds, 
near  his  tent,  surrounds  the  place  where 
he  keens  his  catde,  which  be  has  brought 
fiom  the'  mountains.  This  people,  who 
live  by  plunder,  respect  the  nghts  of  hos- 
pitality, and  usually  make  their  guest 
some  present  when  he  departs.  The  pa- 
triarchal authority  of  parents  is  very  great 
A  son  never  marries  without  th^  con- 
sent Although  otherwise  so  deficient  in 
moral  principle,  they  beheve  that  no  one 
can  refuse  the  request  of  an  unfortunate 
man  without  being  punished  by  God. 
Mithridates,  king  of  rontus,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  belief  to  supply  the  losses  of 
his  army  in  his  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  more  wonderful  the  escapes  of  the 
unfortunate  individual,  the  more  confident 
are  they  that  he  will  experience  a  change 
of  fortune.  On  this  account,  these  moun- 
tains are  the  refiige  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Turkish  pachas;  and  they  oflen  return 
fiom  them  more  formidable  than  they 
were  before.  Pottage,  milk  and  honey 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  CMrds. 
They  drive  annually  to  Constantino]^ 
alone  1,500,000  sheep,  and  goats  in  flocks 
of  1500 — 2000,  the  shepherds  being  finom 
15  to  18  months  on  the  road,  in  goinff  and 
returning.  Northern  Cuidistan  proauces 
grain,  sulphur  and  alum:  the  southern 
and  warmer  parts  of  the  country  produce 
com,  rice,  sesamum,  fruits,  cotton,  tobacco, 
honey,  wax,  manna  and  gaU-nuts,  exported 
by  the  way  of  Smjrma.  Curdistan  has 
sangiacks  at  Bayazid,  Mouch,  Van,  Jula- 
meiK,  Amadia,  Suleihmanieh,  Kara-Djio- 
lan  and  Zahou.  Of  all  these  sangiacks, 
the  Porte  appoints  only  that  of  Van. 
Each  sansiack  governs  a  number  of  the 
tribes  of  his  nation,  who  ob^  his  com- 
mands in  war,  but  are  wholfy  indeotti- 
dentofhim^i  time  of  peace.    The  Chris- 
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tiansywho  constitute  the  principal  popu- 
lation of  the  pkdna  of  Armenia,  suffer 
every  year  firom  the  incursions  of  the 
Curds,  and,  the  Porte  beinff  unable  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  are  compelled  continually 
to  remove  frroier  to  the  south,  where  they 
are  abo  liable  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Bedouins  or  Wechabites.  Their  only 
hope  is  in  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Russian  ann^  on  the  l\iiiush,  Curdish 
and  Persian  frontiers,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Russians  will  at  last  put  an 
end  to  the  robberies  of  the  Turks  and  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas.  • 

CuRETES.  (See  Cotyhantea.) 
Curia,  Papal,  is  a  collective  appeUation 
of  all  the  authorities  in  Rome,  which  exer- 
cise the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
pope  enjoys  as  first  bishop,  superintendent 
and  pastor  of  Roman  Catholic  Christen- 
dom.  The  right  to  grant  or  confiim 
ecclesiastical  appointments  is  exercised 
by  the  dakaricu  (q.  v.)  This  body  receives 
petitions,  draws  up  answers,  and  collects 
the  revenues  of  the  pope  for  the  pallia^ 
tpoUa,  benefices,  annaUs,  &c  It  is  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  the  papal  ffovemment, 
and  part  of  the  receipts  go  to  me  apostolic 
chamber.  There  is  more  difiiculty  at- 
tending the  business  of  the  rvia  (q.  v.),  the 
high  court  of  appeal  In  former  tunes, 
the  cardinal  gnmd  penitentiary,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  nefdUnacuria^  had  a  very  great 
infiuence.  He  issues  all  dispensations 
and  absolutions  in  respect  to  vows,  pen- 
ances, fasts,  &c^  in  repud  to  which  the 
pope  has  reserved  to  himself  the  dispens- 
m^  power;  also  with  respect  to mamajfes 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  to  Catholics. 
Besides  these  authorities,  whose  powers 
extend  over  all  Catholic  Christendom,  there 
are,  in  Rome,  several  others,  occupied 
only  with  the  government  of  the  Roman 
state ;  as  the  aagra  congvUoj  the  chief 
criminal  court,  in  which  the  cardinal  sec- 
retary of  state  presides ;  the  aignatura  di 
giw^iety  a  court  for  civU  cases,  consisting 
of  12  prelates,  over  which  the  cardinal- 
prowefktorej  or  minister  of  iustice  of  the 
pope,  presides,  and  vrith  which  the  sig- 
miura  di  graxia  concurs;  the  apostoHc 
chamber,  in  which  12  prelates  are  em- 
ployed, under  the  cardmale  camerlingOj 
administering  the  property  of  the  church 
and  the  papu  domains,  and  receiving  the 
revenue  which  belones  to  the  pope  as 
temporal  and  spirituu  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  state ;  also  that  which  he  derives 
fit>m  other  countries  which  stand  imme- 
diately under  him,  and  are  his  fiefs.  Be- 
sides theae,  there  is  a  number  of  govemons, 
prefects,  procurt^orif  &c.,  in  the  different 


branches  of  the  administration.  The 
drawing  up  of  bulls,  answers  and  decreea, 
which  are  issued  by  the  pope  himseU^  or 
by  these  authorities,  is  done  by  the  pftjpoi 
chancery,  consistinff  of  a  vice-diancellor 
and  12  abbreoiatari  (q.  v.),  assisted  by  ser- 
eral  hundred  secretaries :  the  brevea  only 
are  excepted,  and  are  drawn  up  by  a  pai^ 
ticular  cardinal.  All  these  ofiioes  are 
filled  by  clergymen ;  and  many  of  them 
are  so  lucrative,  that  considerable  suma 
are  paid  for  them,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  commissions  are  purchased  in 
the  English  army.  At  the  death  of  Six- 
tus  V,  there  existed  4000  venal  oj£ces  of 
this  kind ;  but  this  number  has  once  been 
diminished,  and  many  abuses  have  been 
abolished.  The  highest .  council  of  the 
pope,  corresponding,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  privy  council  of  a  monarch,  is  the  col- 
lege of  the  cardinals,  convened  whenever 
the  pope  thinks  fit.  The  sessions  of  this 
senate,  which  presides  over  all  the  other 
authorities  in  Rome,  are  calM  conaiaUmes. 
They  are  of  three  different  kinds.  The 
secret  consistory  is  held,  generally,  twice  a 
month,  afler  the  pope  has  ^ven  private 
audience  to  every  cudiuaL  in  these  ses- 
sions, bishops  are  elected,  palUa  |;rant- 
ed,  ecclesiasdcal  and  political  afiairs  of 
importance  transacted,  and  resolutionB 
adopted  on  the  reiwrts  of  the  congresa- 
tions  delegated  by  Mb  consistory :  beatifi- 
cations and  canoni^^ns  also  originate  in 
this  body.  Diffefe^lrom  the  secret  con- 
sistories are  the  semi-secret  ones,  whose 
deliberations  relate  principally  to  political 
afiSiirB,  and  the  results  of  them  are  com- 
municated to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers.  The  public  consistories  are  sel- 
dom held,  and  are,  principally,  ceremo- 
nial assemblies :  in  these  the  pope  receives 
ambassadors,  and  makes  known  important 
resolutions,  canonizations,  esuiblishments 
of  orders,  &c.  According  to  rule,  all  car- 
dinals residing  in  Rome  should  take  part 
in  the  consistories;  but,  in  point  of  feet, 
no  one  appears  without  being  especially 
summoned  by  the  pope.  The  pope,  if 
able  to  do  so,  always  presides  in  person, 
and  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  (who  is 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign 
afiairs)  is  idways  present,  as  are  likevrise 
the  cardinals  prendents  of  the  authoritie& 
At  present,  there  are  22  congregations  of 
cardinals  at  Rome:  1.  the  holy  Roman 
and  general  inquisition,  or  holy  office  (aan- 
to  Mao) ;  2.  wsita  apaatdica  ;  3.  conaiato- 
ricle;  4.  veahavi  r^olari;  5.  de  concQia 
(iridenti$u>\ ;  6.ttreaidenza  di  veacoci ;  7.  wi- 
fmimtoeoaemuiica;  ^vmpaganda;  9.m- 
dici  (of  prohibited  books) ;  IOl  aagri  riti 
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(ofthe  holy  rites);  11.  cennumide;  ISLdU- 
eoHmiregolan  (ordiam  of  uKxakB);  13.  m- 
mgaae  t  gagrt  rdiqwie;  14  esamt  dti 
vescmfi;  15.  correxiam  del  Uhri  deila  duua 
OneniaU ;  Id  fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  (who 
have  charge  of  the  repairs  of  St  Pe- 
tei's);  17.  amsuUa ;  18.  Btumgovemo ; 
19.  ijointto ;  90.  hydraulic  works  and  the 
Pontine  matfshes ;  21.  tconomica ;  22.  ex- 
tnordinaiy  ecclesiastical  affiun.  Few, 
however,  of  these  congregations,  are  fully 
sapplied  with  officeis. 

CuRiJB ;  certain  divisions  of  the  Roman 
people,  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
ertahliahed.  *  According  to  Liv.  i.  13,  he 
divided  Rome  into  30  curue,  and  assigned 
to  each  a  separate  place,  where  they  might 
celebrBte  their  feasts,  under  their-  particu- 
lar priest  (cto^).  At  the  crnidtioj  uie  peo- 
ple assembled  in  eun(t,  to  vote  on  impor- 
tant matters.  The  whole  Roman  people 
were  divided  by  Romulus  (Dwmfs.  Hcuic, 
ii  c  68)  into  three  tribes,  each  tribe  into 
10  emioj  each  etora  into  10  ifecurue.  To 
vote  ewriatkn,  thereibre,  is  to  vote  by  ctaruB, 
The  division  into  curia  was  founded  on 
locality,  and  thierefore  contradistinguished 
from  the  division  according  to  tribes  (a 
number  of  iamilies  of  the  same  descent). 
Niebuhr,  in  his  Roman  History,  treats  this 
subject  with  uncommon  erudition  and 
perspicuity  in  vol.  i,  chapter  The  Patrician 
anieg  and  the  Curitz, — Curia  also  si^i- 
iSed  a  pubUc  building ;  as,  curia  muniapar 

CmtiATii.    (See  Horatii.) 

Cumins  Dsff TATus,  Marcus  Annius ;  an 
ilhisbioaB  Roman,  who  was  three  times 
consul,  and  twice  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
tximaptL  He  vanquished  the  Samnites, 
Sabines  and  Lucanians,  and  defeated 
Pynhus,  near  Tarentum,B.C.  272.  When 
the  deputies  of  the  Samnites  appeared 
before  him  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  peaee,  they  found  him  on  his  farm,  boil- 
ii4;  vegetables  in  an  earthen  poL  They 
attemfSsd  to  purchase  his  &vor  by  offering 
bira  vessels  of  gold,  but  th^  noble  Roman 
disdainfullT  remsed  their  offers.  ^  I  pre- 
fer," said  he,  ^my  earthen  pots  to  your 
vases  of  gold.  I  have  no  desire  for  wealth, 
and  am  satisfied  to  hve  in  poverty,  and 
rule  over  the  rich." 

CuRiiKw  {numemua^  Briss.) ;  a  eenus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  graSuBy  or 
waden^  and  fiuuily  IMsoUej  whose  most 
remarkable  characteristic  is,  that  the  bill 
is  wholly  or  partially  covered  by  a  soft, 
sensitive  skin,  which  enables  them  to  ob- 
tain their  feod  fiom  the  mud  with  facility, 
though  unable  to  discover  it  by  sight 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  very  long, 


slender,  ahnost  cylindrical,  compressed 
and  arcuated  bill,  having  the  upper  man- 
dible longer  than  the  lower,  furrowed  for 
three  fourths  of  its  length,  and  dilated  and 
rounded  towards  the  tip.  The  nostrib 
are  situated  in  the  furrow,  at  the  base,  and 
are  lateral,  longitudinal  and  oblonc.  The 
tongue  is  very  short  and  acute.  The  feet 
are  rather  long,  slender,  and  four-toed; 
the  tarsus  is  one  half  longer,  than  the  mid- 
dle toe.  The  fore  toes  are  connected,  at 
the  base,  by  a  short  membrane,  to  the  first 
joint  The  nails  are  compressed,  curved, 
acute,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  middle 
one  is  entue.  The  first  primary  is  the 
longest;  the  tail,  which  is  somewhat 
rounded,  consists  of  12  feathers.  The 
plumage  of  the  curiew  is  generally  dull, 
beinff  grayish-bro^p,  rusty-white  and 
blackish,  in  both  sexes,  which  are  omilar 
in  size.  The  young  bird  also  differs  very 
little  from  the  parents,  excejpt  that  the  bill 
is  much  shorter  and  straighter.  Th«r 
fevorite  resorts  are  marshy  and  muddy 
places,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  over  which 
they  run  with  great  quickness.  They  feed 
on  various  worms,  small  fishes,  insects 
and  molluscous  animals,  and  are  very  riiy, 
wary  and  vigilant  of  the  approach  of  man. 
They  are  zponogamous,  and  pass  most  of 
their  time  seixmite  from  the  rest  of  their 
species.  Their  nests  are  buih  on  tufls  or 
tussocks  in  the  marshes,  and,  during  incu- 
bation, both  parents  assiduously  devote 
themselves  to  their  charge.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four,  being  much  lai^ger  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  or  pvriferm  in  shape. 
The  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  leave  the 
nest  to  seek  their  own  subnstenoe.  At 
the  period  of  migration,  the  curiews  unite 
to  form  large  fiocks,  and  their  flight  is 
high,  rapid,  and  protracted.  They  utter  a 
loud,  whistling  note,  easily  recognised 
when  once  heud,  but  not  easy  to  be  char- 
acterized by  description.  Three  q)ecies 
of  curiew  are  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
— the  long-billed  curlew  (M  kngtradris^ 
Wils.),  the  Esquimaux  curlew  (At  Hud- 
mmicus,  Lath.)  and  the  boreal  curiew  (M 
boreaHSf  Lath.).  The  two  first  are  com- 
mon in  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  Middle 
States  of  the  iFnion :  the  last  is  rare  in  the 
U.  States. 

CuRRAif,  John  Philpot,  a  celebrated 
Irish  advocate,  of  humble  origin,  was  bom 
at  Newmarket,  near  Cork,  m  1750.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
after  which  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
studied  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  In 
due  time,  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  shortly ' 
afier  which  he  married  Miss  O'Dell,  an 
Irish  lady  of  a  very  respectable  family. 
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By  the  influence  of  bis  talents,  he  mdual- 
ly  rose  to  great  reputation;  and, during 
the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
he  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In  1784,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons.  His  abilities  now  displayed 
themselves  to  advantage,  and  he  became 
the  most  popular  advocate  of  his  age  and 
countiT.  During  the  distracted  state  of 
Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  often  his  lot  to  defend  persons 
accused  of  political  offences,  when  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  lord  Glare),  then 
attorney-general,  was  his  opponent  The 
professional  rivaby  of  these  gentlemen 
degenerated  into  personal  rancor,  which 
at  tength  occaaoned  a  dueL  the  result  of 
which  was  not  &tal  to  either  party.  On 
a  change  of  ministi^uiinff  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  the  duke  of  BRfora,  Mr.  Curran's 
patriotism  was  rewarded  with  the  office 
of  master  of  tlie  rolls.  This  situation  he 
held  till  1814,  when  he  resigned  it,  and 
obtained  a  pension  of  £9000  a  year.  With 
this  he  retired  to  England,  and  resided 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
attack,  at  Brompton,  Nov.  13, 1817,  at  the 
age  of  ^, — Curran  possessed  talents  of 
t£e  bigliest  order :  his  wit,  his  drollery,  his 
eloquence,  his  pathos,  were  irresiBtible; 
and  the  splendid  and  daring  style  of  his 
oratory  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
personal  appearance,  which  was  mean 
and  diminutive.  As  a  companion,  he 
could  be  extremely  asreeable;  and  his 
conversation  was  often  nighly  fescinating. 
In  his  domestic  relations,  .he  was  very 
unfortunate;  and  he  seems  to  have  laid 
himself  open  to  censure.  The  infidelity 
of  his  virife,  which  was  established  by  a 
legal  verdict,  is  siud  to  have  been  a  subject 
on  which  he  chose  to  display  his  wit,  in  a 
manner  that  betrayed  a  strange  insensi- 
bility to  one  of  the  sharpest  miseries  which 
a  man  can  sufler.  Mr.  Curran  appears 
never  to  have  committed  any  thing  to  the 
press,  but  he  is  said  to  have  produced 
some  poetical  pieces  of  considerable  merit. 
A  collection  of  his  forensic  speeches  was 
published  in  1805  (1  voL  8vo.).  Memoirs 
of  his  life  have  been  published  by  his  son, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  and  by  Mr.  Olle- 
gan. 

CuBRAirrs.  Red  currants,  black  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  are  the  fiuit  of 
well  known  shrubs,  which  are  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  which  also  grow  vrild,  in 
woods  or  thickets,  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  utility  of  fdl  tiiese 
fivits  in  domestic  economy  has  long  been 
established.    The  juice  of  the  red  spedes, 


if  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  Vm£ 

X,  forms  an  agreeable  substance, 
I  cwrantjdbfj  which  is  much  em- 
ployed in  sauces  and  ft>r  other  culinary 
purposes,  and  also  in  the  cure  of  sore 
throats  and  colds.  The  French  frequent- 
ly mix  it  with  susar  and  water,  and  thus 
n>rm  an  agreeabfe  beverage.  The  juice 
of  currants  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  ob- 
structions of  the  bowels ;  and,  in  febrile 
complaints,  it  is  useftil,  on  account  of  its 
readily  quenching  thirst,  and  for  its  cool- 
ing droct  on  the  stomach.  This  juice, 
fermented  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar, 
becomes  a  palatable  wine,  which  is  much 
improved  by  keeping,  and  which,  with 
care,  may  be  kept  for  20  years.  The  in- 
ner bark  of  all  the  species,  boiled  with 
water,  is  a  popular  remedy  in  iaundioe, 
and,  by  some  medical  men,  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  dropsical  complaints.  White 
and  flesh-colored  currants  have,  in  every 
respect,  the  same  qualities  as  the  red  epe- 
cies.  The  berries  of  the  black  currant 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  red,  and,  in 
some  parts  of  Siberia,  are  even  said  to 
attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  They  are 
occasionally  made  into  wine,  jelly,  rob,  or 
sirup.  The  two  latter  are  fi:equendy  ^n- 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  sore  throats ;  and, 
from  the  ffreat  use  of  black  currants  in 
quinsies,  they  have  sometimes  been  de- 
nominated squinanqfy  or  qwngy  herrieg. 
The  leaves  are  fl^i^pnant,  and  have  been 
recommended  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 
An  inftision  of  thein  in  the  manner  of  tea 
is  veiy  crateftil,  and,  by  many  persons,  is 
preferred  to  tea.  The  tender  leaves  tinge 
common  spirits  so  as  to  resemble  brandy ; 
and  an  infusion  of  the  young  roots  is  use- 
ful in  fevers  of  the  eruptive  kind.  The 
dried  currants  of  the  shops  do  not  belonir 
to  this  femily,  but  are  a  small  kind  of 
grape.  None  of  these  firuits  are  so  much 
esteemed  for  the  table  as  gooseberriea. 
For  culinary  purposes,  gooseberries  are 
eenerally  employed  before  they  are  ripe ; 
but  this  is  founded  on  erroneous  notions 
qf  their  chemical  properties,  since,  either 
for  sauces  or  vrine,  though  they  are  more 
cool  and  refreshing,  they  do  not  possess 
the  delicate  flavor  |and  rich  saccharine 
qualities  which  Mipbg  to  the  ripe  fiuit 
Wine  made  of  gooseberries  has  great 
resemblance  to  Champagne.  The  wma 
of  the  fiuit,  after  the  juice  has  been 
expressed,  afiford,  by'  distillation,  a  spirit 
somewhat  resembling  l»andy.  Vinegar 
may  be  made  fit>m  gooseberries.  Some 
of  the  kinds  are  bottled  while  green,  and 
kept  for  winter  use;  and  othere  are,  for 
the  same  purpose,  preserved  with  sugar. 
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Gooflebenies  vary  much  in  color,  size  and 
quality.  Some  are  smooth,  and  others 
haiiy.  Some  are  red,  others  green,  and 
ochcTB  yellow  or  amber-colored.  Wild 
eooeeberries  are  greatly  inferior  in^ze  to 
mose  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
CuR&EivcT.  (See  Cireulatmg  Mediunu) 
CuRREirrs,  in  the  ocean,  are  continual 
movements  of  its  waters  in  a  particular 
direction.  In  laL  39^  N.,  Ion.  1^  AOf  W., 
we  htffB  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  current 
which  flows  firom  the  Azores  to  the  straits 
of  Gibrahar  and  the  Canaries.  Between 
the  tropics,  from  Senegal  to  the  Caribbean 
sea,  the  general  current,  and  that  longest 
known,  flows  from  east  to  west  Its 
aveiage  rapidity  is  from  9  to  10  nautical 
miles  in  iSl  houra.  It  is  this  current 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  equatorial 
twrad.  It  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
impulse  which  the  trade- winds  give  to  the 
sui&ce  of  the  water.  In  the  channel 
which  the  Atlantic  has  hollowed  between 
Guiana  and  Guinea,  under  the  meridian 
of  18^  or  2P  W.,  from  8°  or  9°  to  2°  or 
3P  N.  lat,  where  the  trade-winds  are  often 
interrupted  by  winds  which  blow  from 
the  sou^  and  south-wes^  the  equatorial 
cuirent  is  less  uniform  in  its  direction. 
Near  the  coast  of  Afiica,  vessels  are  often 
drawn  to  the  south-east,  whilst,  near  the 
bay  of  All  Saints  and  cape  St  Augus- 
tine, upon  the  coast  of  America,  the  gen- 
eni  direction  of  the  waters  is  interrupted 
by  a  particular  current,  the  effects  of 
which  extend  from  cape  St  Roche  to 
Trinity  island.  It  flows  towards  the  north- 
west, at  the  rate  of  one  foot,  or  one  foot 
fpre  inches,  a  second.  The  equatorial  cur- 
rent is  felt,  although  sligbUy,  even  be- 
yond the  tropic,  in  latitude  28^  north.  In 
the  basin  of^the  Atlantic  ocean,  6  or  700 
leagues  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  vessels, 
whose  course  is  fix>m  Europe  to  the  West 
Indies,  find  their  progress  accelerated  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  the  torrid  zone.  Far- 
ther north,  between  the  parallels  of  Tene- 
rifle  and  Ceuta,  in  longitude  44^  to  46°  W., 
no  unifbim  motion  is  observed.  A  zone 
of  140  leagues  separates  the  equatorial 
current  from  that  great  mass  of  water 
flowing  to  the  east,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  elevated  temperature,  and  of  which 
we  shall  now  speak  particularly.  The 
equatorial  current  impels  the  watera  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  towards  the  Musquito 
shore  and  the  coast  of  Honduras,  in  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  new  continent  op- 
poses this  current ;  the  waters  flow  to  tlie 
north-west,  and,  passinff  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  the  strait  which  is  formed  by 
c^ie  Catoche  (Yucatan)  and  cape  St  An- 


toine  (Cuba),  they  foDow  the  windings*  of 
the  American  coast  to  the  shallows  west  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida.  Then 
the  current  turns  again  to  the  north,  flow- 
ing into  the  Bahama  channel.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1804,  A.  von  Htunboldt 
observed  in  it  a  rapidity  of  5  feet  a  second, 
although  the  north  wind  blew  violently. 
Under  the  parallel  of  cape  Canaveral,  the 
current  flows  to  the  nortn-euL  Tts  rapid- 
ity is  then  sometimes  ^ye  ndtf^  miles  an 
hour.  This  current,  called  l|iejfi<i/'«(ream, 
is  known  by  the  elevated  temperature  of 
its  waters,  by  their  great  sahness,  by  their 
indigo-blue  color,  by  the  train  of  sea-weed 
which  covers  tlvsir  siirfiice,  and  by  the 
heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which 
is  very  perceptible  in  winter.  Its  rapidity 
diminishes  towards  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  diat  its  breadth  increases.  Near  the 
Bahama  bank,  the  breadth  is  15  leagues ; 
in  lat  28°  dO'  N.  it  is  17  leagues,  and,  under 
the  parallel  of  Charleston,  from '40  to  50 
leaeues.  To  the  east  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  under  the  meridian  of  Haliflix,  the  cur- 
rent is  almost  80  marine  leagues  in  breadth. 
There  it  mms  suddenly  to  the  east,  and 
crazes  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  watera  of 
this  bank  have  a  temperature  of  from 
6P  7  to  10°  centigrade  (7°  to  8°  R.,  16°  to 
18°  Fahr.),  which  offere  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  watera  of  the  torrid  zone,  impelled 
to  the  north  by  the  gulf  stream,  and  the 
temperature  of  which  is  from  21°  to  22°  5 
(17°  to  18°  R.,  38°  to  40i°  Fahr.).  The 
watera  of  the  bank  are  10°  9^  Fahr.  colder 
than  those  of  the  neighboring  ocean,  and 
these  are  5°  4^  Fahr.  colder  than  those  of 
the  current  They  cazmot  be  equalised, 
because  each  has  a  cause  of  heat  or  cold 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  of  which  the 
influence  is  permanent  From  the  bank 
of  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores,  the  gulf 
stream  flows  to  the  £.  or  E.  8.  E. 
The  watera  still  preserve  there  a  part  of 
the  impulse  received  in  the  strait  or  Flori- 
da. Under  the  meridian  of  the  islands 
of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the  current  has  a 
breadth  of  160  leagues.  In  lat  33°,  the 
equatorial  current  approaches  veiy  near 
the  gulf  stream.  From  the  Azores,  the 
current  flows  towards  Gibraltar,  the  island 
of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  South  of 
that  island,  the  current  flows  to  the  S.  E. 
and  S.  S.  E.,  towards  the  coast  of  Aflica. 
In  lat  25°  and  26°,  the  current  flows  first 
S.,  then  S.  W.  Cape  Blanc  appeara  to 
influence  this  direction,  and  in  its  latitude 
the  watera  mingle  with  the  great  current 
of  the  tropics.  Blagden,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and   Jonathan  Wilfiams  first  made 
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known  the  etevated  temperature  of  the 
gulf  streaniy  and  the  coldness  of  the  shal- 
u>ws,  where  the  lower  strata  unite  with 
the  upper,  upon  the  bordere  or  edges  of 
the  bank.  A.  von  Humboldt  coOected 
much  information,  to  enable  him  to  trace, 
upon  his  chart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
course  of  this  cmrent  The  gulf  stream 
changes  its  place  and  direction  according 
to  the  seaauk  Its  force  and  its  direction 
are  modiflK  in  high  latitudes,  by  the 
Tariable  wiuoB  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
the  collection  of  ice  at  the  north  pole.  A 
drop  of  water  of  the  current  would  take 
2  years  and  10  months,  to  return  to  the 
place  fix)m  which  it  should  depart  A 
boat,  not  acted  on  by  the  wind,  would  go 
fit>m  the  Canaries  to  the  coast  of  Caracas 
in  13  months ;  in  10  months,  would  make 
the  tour  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  in  40 
or  50  d^B,  would  go  from  Florida  to  the 
bank  of  Newfoundland.  The  gulf  stream 
furnish^  to  Christopher  Columbus  indi- 
cations of  the  existence  of  land  to  the 
west.  This  current  had  carried  upon  the 
Azores  the  bodies  of  two  men  of  an 
unknown  race,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  of 
enormous  size.  In  lat  45^  or  50°,  near 
Bonnet  Flamand,  an  arm  of  the  gulf 
stream  flows  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E., 
towards  the  coast  of  Europe.  It  deposits 
upon  the  coasts'  of  Ireland  and  Norway 
trees  and  fruits  belonging  to  the  torrid 
zone.  Remains  of  a  vessel  ftlie  Tilbury), 
burnt  at  Jamaica,  were  founa  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  It  is  likewise  this  river  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  annually  throws  the 
fruits  of  the  West  Indies  upon  the  shore, 
of  Norway. — ^The  causes  of  currents  are 
veiy  numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put 
in  motion  by  an  external  impulse,  by  a 
diiTerence  of  heat  and  salmess,  by  the  in- 
equality of  evaporation  in  different  lati- 
tudes, and  by  the  change  in  the  pressure 
at  different  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  The  existence  of  cold  strata,  which 
have  been  met  with  at  ^reat  depths  in  loW 
latitudes,  proves  the  existence  of  a  lower 
current,  which  runs  from  the  pole  to  tlie 
equator.  It  proves,  likewise,  that  saline 
substances  are  distributed  in  the  ocean,  in 
a  manner  not  to  destroy  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  different  temperatures.  The 
polar  currents,  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
tend  to  the  east,  probably  on  account  of 
the  uniformity  of  west  winds  in  high  lati- 
mdes.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  there  may 
be,  in  some  places,  a  double  local  current ; 
the  one  above,  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  other  at  the  bottom.  Several 
&ct8  seem  to  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
which  was  first  proved  by  the  celebrated 


Halley.  In  the  West  Indian  seas,  there 
are  some  places  where  a  vessel  may  moor 
heraelf  in  the  midst  of  a  current  by  dro|>- 
ping  a  cable,  with  a  sounding  lead  at- 
tached, to  a  certain  known  depth.  At 
that  depth,  there  must,  unquestionably,  be 
a  current  contrary  to  the  one  at  the  surfkce 
of  the  water.  Similar  circumstances  have 
been  observed  in  the  Sound.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Mediterranean 
discharges  its  waters  by  an  inferior  or 
concealed  current  Such  a  mass  of  ocean 
water,  flowing  constantly  from  the  torrid 
zone  towards  the  northern  pole,  and,  at 
any  given  latitude,  heated  many  degrees 
above  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent 
ocean,  must  exert  great  influence  on  the 
atmosphere.  An  interesting  table,  in  Dar- 
bv^  View  of  the  U.  States,  Philadelphia, 
1828  (page  964),  sliows  this  influence  in  a 
striking  way.  (See  Malte-Brun's  Gtog- 
ropAy,  vol.  i,  and  Humboldt's  Pergonal 
Jylnoratwe.) 

CuRRTirro  is  the  art  of  dressing  cow- 
hides, calves'-skins,  seal-skins,  &c.,  princi- 
pally for  shoes ;  and  this  is  done  either 
upon  the  flesh  or  the  grain.  In  dressing 
leather  for  shoes  upon  the  flesh,  the  first 
operation  is  aoakipff'  the  leather  in  water 
until  it  is  thorougblv  wet ;  then  the  flesh 
side  is  shaved  on  a  beam  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  broad,  with  a  knife  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  to  a  proper  substance, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  anphed. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ana  labo- 
rious operations  in  the  whole  business  of 
currying.  The  knife  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  a  rectangular  fonn,  with  two 
nandles,  one  at  each  end,  and  a  double 
ed^e.  Afler  the  leather  is  property  sliaved, 
it  IS  thrown  into 'the  water  again,  and 
scoured  upon  a  board  or  stone  commonly 
appropriated  to  that  use.  Scouring  is  per- 
formed by  rubbing  the  grain  or  hair  side 
with  ^  piece  of  pumice  stone,  or  with 
some  other  stone  of  a  good  grit.  These 
stones  force  out  of  the  leather  a  white 
substance,  caDed  the  Uoom,  produced  by 
the  oak  bark  in  tanning.  The  hide  or 
skin  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shade  or  dry- 
ing place,  where  the  oily  substances  are 
appbed,  termed  stuffing  or  dubhing.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  an  instrument,  with 
teefli  on  the  under  side,  called  eigrmnine- 
bo€trd,  is  first  applied  to  the  flesh-side, 
which  is  called  graining;  then  to  the 
grain-side,  called  bruising.  The  whole 
of  this  operation  is  intended  to  soflen  the 
leather  to  which  it  is  applied.  Whiten- 
ing, or  paring,  succeeds,  which  is  per- 
formed with  a  ^e  edge  to  the  Imife 
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a2ready  described,  and  used  in  taking  off 
the  crease  fixxm  die  flesh.  It  is  then 
boarded  up,  or  grained  again,  by  applying 
ihe  graining-board  first  to  the  grain,  and 
ihen  to  the  flesh.  It  is  now  fit  for  wax- 
ing, which  is  perfonned  first  by  coloring* 
This  is  effected  by  rubbing,  witli  a  hruah 
dipped  in  a  compoation  of  oil  and  lamp- 
black, on  the  flesh,  till  it  be  thoroughly 
black :  it  is  then  mzed,  called  bUtck-sizingj 
with  a  brush  or  sponge,  dried  and  tallow- 
ed ;  and,  when  dry,  this  port  of  leather, 
called  waxedj  or  hiack  on  the  JUshj  is  cur- 
ried. The  currying  leatlier  on  the  hair  or 
gnjQ  side,  called  wide  on  ihe  grainy  is  the 
same  with  currying  on  the  flc»h,  until  we 
come  to  the  operation  of  scourins.  Then 
the  first  black  is  applied  to  it  while  wet ; 
which  black  is  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  called  copperas^  in  fair  water,  or  in 
the  water  in  whicn  the  skins,  as  they  come 
iiotn  the  tanner,  have  been  soaked.  This 
»  first  put  upon  tlie  grain  after  it  has  been 
nibbed  with  a  stoue ;  then  rubbed  over 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  stale  urine;  the 
^n  is  then  stuned,  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
seasoned,  that  is,  nibbed  over  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  copperas  water,  on  the  grain, 
till  it  is  perfectly  black.  After  this,  the 
grain  is  raised  with  a  fine  grainin^-board. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  whitened, 
bruised  again,  and  grained  m  two  or  throe 
<Ilfferent  ways,  and,  when  oiled  upon  die 
grain,  witli  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow,  it 
isfinidied. 
CuKRT-PowDER.  (See  TVrmeric.) 
CuRTius,  Marcus ;  a  noble  Roman 
youth,  known  by  the  heroic  manner  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  he  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  In 
the  year  of  Rome  392  (B.  C.  362),  it  is 
said,  a  chasm  opened  in  the  Roman  fo- 
rum, from  which  issued  pestilential  vapors. 
The  oiade  declared  that  the  cliasm  would 
close  whenever  that  which  constituted  tlie 
doiy  of  Rome  should  be  thrown  into  it 
Uurtius  aflked  if  any  thing  in  Rjrae  was 
more  precious  than  arms  and  valor ;  and, 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  arrayed 
iiimself  in  armor,  mounted  a  horse  splen- 
didly equipped,  solemnly  devoted  himself 
to  death,  in  presence  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  sprang  into  the  abyss,  which  in- 
stantly closed  over  him. 

CuaTius  RuFUS,  Quinms,  the  author 
of  a  Histoiv  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
ten  books,  the  two  first  of  which  are  lost, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
gfadiator.  He  recommended  himself  by 
his  knowledge  to  llberius,  and,  durii^  his 
reign,  received  the  pretorship ;  under  Clau- 
dius, the  consul^ip,  also  the  emperor's 
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consent  to  ceiebiate  a  triumph,  and  funJly 
the  proconsulship  of  Afiica.  He  di^  in 
Africa,  A.  D.  69,  at  an  advanced  age.  We  . 
should  have  had  more  complete  accounts 
concerning  hun,  if  the  finst  books  of  his 
work  had  been  preserved.  Curtius  de- 
serves no  great  praise  as  a  historian.  His 
style  is  norid,  and  his  narratives  have 
more  of  romance  than  of  historical  cer- 
tainty. The  lost  parts  have  been  supplied 
by  Christopher  Bruno,  a  Bavarian  monk, 
in  a  short  and  dry  manner ;  by  Freinshe- 
mius,  in  a  diftuse  style ;  and  by  Christopher 
Cellarius,  in  a  style  which  forms  a  medi- 
um between  the  two.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Snakenbui^  (Leaden,  1724,  4to.). 
Among  the  new  editions  are  that  by 
Schmieder  (G^ttingen,  1814).  Buttmann, 
Hirt,  and  Niebuhr  (the  Roman  historian), 
have  written  treatises  on  his  life.  The 
last  named  gendeman  read,  in  1821,  be- 
fore the  academv  of  Berlin,  a  disquisition 
on  the  period  of  Curtius — a  performance 
distingmshed  for  critical  acumen  and  eru- 
dition. Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  work  was 
written  under  Severus,  and  not  under 
Vespasian.  The  essay  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Kleine  Mgtorische  vnd  pkUolMpsche 
Schriftenj  erste  Sammlun^  (Bonn,  18&). 

Curves  (from  the  Latin  curvu^,  crooked, 
bent),  in  geometry.  The  simplest  objects 
arc  the  most  difficult  to  be  defined,  and 
mathematicians  have  never  succeeded  in 
giving  a  definition,  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, of  a  line.  It  is  equally  difiicult  to 
mve  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  curve, 
rerhaps  the  simplest  explanation  of  it  is, 
a  line  which  is  not  a  straight  Hne,  nor  made 
vp  of  straight  lines.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, is  dSScient  in  madiematical  precii^- 
ion.    Since  Descartes'  application  of  al- 

gebra  to  geometry,  the  theory  of  die  cun'cs 
as  received  a  considerable  extension. 
The  study  of  the  curves  kno^vn  to  tlie 
ancients  has  become  mucli  easier,  and 
new  ones  have  been  investigated.  Curves 
form,  at  present,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  important  subjects  of  ge- 
ometry. Such  as  have  not  all  their  parts 
in  the  same  plane,  are  called  curves  of  a 
dovhle  curvature.  The  simplest  of  all 
curves  is  the  circle.  The  spi«d  of  Ar- 
chimedes, the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes, 
the  cissoid  of  Diocles,  the  quadratrix  of 
Dinostratus,  &c.,  are  celebrated  curves. 

Cusco,  or  Cuzco ;  a  city  of  Peru,  capi- 
tal of  an  intendency  of  the  same  name, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire ;  550  miles  E.  S.  E.  Lima ;  Ion.  71° 
4'  W. ;  lat.  13°  42^  S. ;  population  stated 
from  20  to  32,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  in 
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1043,  by  MfiDco  Capac,  the  first  inca  of 
Peru,  on  a  rou^h  and  unequal  plain, 
formed  by  the  skirts  of  various  mountains, 
which  are  washed  by  the  small  river  Gua- 
tanav.  The  wall  was  of  an  extraordinary 
height,  and  buih  of  stone,  with  astonishing 
neatness.  The  Spaniards,  in  1534,  found 
the  houses  built  of  stone;  among  them 
a  temple  of  the  sun,  and  a  great  number 
of  magnificent  palaces,  whose  principal 
ornaments  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
glittered  on  the  waDs.  Cuaco  is,  at  present, 
a  large  city :  the  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  red  tiles  ;  the  apart- 
ments are  well  distributed  ;  the  mould- 
ings of  the  doors  are  ^t,  and  the  furni- 
ture not  less  magnificent.  The  cathedral 
church  is  large,  built  of  stone,  and  of  an 
elegant  and  noble  architecture.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians. 
Gushing,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  1725,  and  finished  his  education  at  the 
college  of  Gambridge  (New  England),  in 
1744.  Both  his  grandfatlier  and  father 
had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  m  the  pubhc  service,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been,  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Massachusetts.  He  engaged  early 
in  political  life,  and  was  sent,  by  the  city 
of  Boston,  as  its  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  where  he  displayed  such  quali- 
fications for  the  despatcn  of  busu>es8,that, 
when  governor  Bernard,  in  1763,  nega- 
tived James  Otis,  the  father,  as  speaker, 
he  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  continued 
in  the  station  for  many  consecutive  years. 
Whilst  he  was  in  the  chair,  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  evincing  his  patri- 
otism and  aversion  to  the  arbitrarv  course 
of  the  English  government ;  and,  as  his 
name  was  signed  to  all  tlie  public  docu- 
ments, in  consequence  of  his  office,  he 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  generally 
supposed  to  exert  a  much  greater  influ- 
ence in  affairs  than  he  actually  did.  This 
circumstance  led  doctor  Johnson,  in  his 
pamphlet  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  to  make 
this  foolish  remark — *^  One  object  of  the 
Americans  is  said  to  be,  to  adorn  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing  with  a  diadem." 
Thouffh  decidedly  patriotic  in  his  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Gushing  was  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory in  his  conduct,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  effect  a  great  deal  of  good  as 
a  mediator  between  the  two  contending 
^parties.  He  was  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  two  first  continental  con- 
gresses, and,  on  his  return  to  his  state, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council. 
He  was  also  appointed  judge  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  of  probate  in  the 


county  of  SufRilk,  which  stations  he  oc- 
cupied until  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  when  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state,  and  continued  so 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  Feb.  19, 
1788,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  gout. 

GosTiNE,  Adam  Philip,  count  o^  bom 
at  Metz,  1740,  served  as  captain  in  the 
seven  years-'  war.  (q.  v.)  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Ghoisetu,  he  ob- 
tained, in  1762,  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which  was  called  by  his  name.  In  1780, 
he  exchanged  this  for  the  regiment  of 
Saintonge,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  America,  to  the  aid  of  the  North 
American  colonies.  On  his  return,  be 
was  appointed  marichal  de  camp.  In  1789, 
he  was  deputy  of  the  nobihty  of  Metz, 
and  was  one  of  the  fii^  who  declared  for 
the  popular  party.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  army  of  the  North,  and,  in  May, 
1792,  made  himself  master  of  the  pass 
of  Porentruy.  In  June,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  pos- 
session of  Spire,  Sept  ^.  Meeting  with 
feeble  opposition,  he  took  Worms,  and, 
Oct.  21,  the  fortress  of  Mentz  capitulated. 
On  the  23d,  he  took  possession  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  on  which  he  laid  heavy 
contributions.  Thence,  escc^ing  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Prussians,  he  threw  himself 
into  Mentz,  which  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied. With  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1793,  he  left  Mentz,  which  the  allies 
were  besieging,  and.  retired  to  Alsace. 
He  was  now  denounced,  and,  in  April; 
received  his  dismission ;  but  the  conven- 
tion, in  May,  invested  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  But  he  had 
hardly  time  to  visit  the  posts.  Marat  and 
Varennes  were  unceasing  in  their  accu- 
sations against  him,  and  at  last  prevailed 
on  the  committee  of  safety  to  recaU  him 
to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  be- 
gan his  trial  Au^.  15.  He  made  a  spirited 
defence;  but  his  death  was  determined 
upon.  He  whs  condemned  Aug.  27,  and 
guillotined  on  the  28th. 

GusTOMs.    (See  Revemu,) 

Gustos  Rotulorum  ;  an  oflicer,  in 
England,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls 
and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace, 
and  also  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
itself.  He  is  usually  a  nobleman,  and  al- 
ways a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum 
in  tiie  county  where  ne  is  appointed.  He 
may  execute  his  office  by  a  deputy,  and 
is  empowered  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the 
peace ;  but  he  is  prohibited  from  selling 
nis  office  under  divers  penalties. 
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CusTAiir  (id  Genniin,  Kiiitrin) ;  a  for- 
tresB  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
Pruaaiay.  at  the  conflu^ice  of  the  Wane 
and  Oder,  containing  460  houses  and  6000 
inhabitants.  In  18^  it  was  disgracefully 
suxrendered  to  the  French,  and  garrisoned 
by  them  until  1814,  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Prussians. 

drriCLB  (from  euficula,  the  Latin  di- 
minutive of  cutis,  dcin)  is  a  thin,  pellucid, 
insenaible  memfaxane,  of  a  white  color, 
that  covers  and  defends  the  true  skin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  hairs,  ex- 
haling and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the  reU 


Cutlass;  a  short  sword  used  by  sea- 
men. Theart  of  fencLDg  with  it  is  differ- 
ent from  that  with  the  small  sword  or 
brood  swonL  A  guard  over  the  hand  is 
an  advantage.  It  is,  if  well  understood,  a 
very  eflfectual  weapon  in  close  contest :  on 
account  of  its  shormess,  it  can  be  handled 
easihr,  and  yet  is  long  enough  to  protect  a 
skilral  swordsman. 

Cutler,  Timothy,  president  of  Yale 
college,  was  the  son  of  major  John  Cutler, 
of  C&uiestown,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1701,  and 
in  Januaiy,  1709,  was  oniained  minister 
^  Stratford,  Coim.,  where  he  acquired 
the  renputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent 
pieacher  of  the  province.  After  remain- 
ing in  that  situation  during  ten  years,  he 
was  elected,  in  1719,  successor  to  Mr. 
Pienon,  as  president  of  Yale  coUege.  In 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  own  accession,  the 
coUege  had  been  removed  to  New  Haven. 
For  this  station  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  his  profound  and  extensive  learning, 
his  dignified  appearance,  and  the  hi^i 
reqiect  which  his  character  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  In  1722,  having  renounced 
the  communion  of  the  Coneregational 
churches,  the  trustees  of  the  coU^e  passed 
a  resolve  dispensing  with  his  services,  and 
requiring  of  fiiture  rectors  satisfactory  ev- 
id^3ce  of  their  fiiith  in  opposition  to  Ar- 
minian  and  prelatical  corruptions.  A 
short  time  subsequently,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
received  the  decree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  Oxford.  In  Jidy,  1763,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  soon  after  became 
rector  of  Christ  church,  and  in  that  sta- 
tion died,  Aug.  17, 1765,  in  the  82d  vear 
of  his  a^.  Doctor  Cutler  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages  and  literature.  He 
also  spoke  hatin  with  great  fluency,  and 
was  well  versed  in  moral  philosophy  and 
theology.    He  published  two  sermons. 


CuTLXRT.  Thou^  cutleiY,  in  the  |^n- 
eral  sense,  comprises  all  those  arbcles 
denominated  edge  tooU,  it  is  more  partic- 
ularly confined  to  the  manu&cture  of 
knives,  fbiks,  scissors,  penknives,  razors 
and  swords.  Damascus  was  anciently 
famed  for  its  razon^  sabres  and  swords. 
The  latter  are  said  to  possess  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  flexibility,  elasticity  and  hard- 
ness. These  united  distinctions  are  said 
to  have  been  eftected  bv  blending  alter- 
nate portions  of  iron  and  steel  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  softness  and  tenacity  of 
the  former  could  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  latter.  All  those  articles  of  cuUery 
which  do  not  require  a  fine  polish,  and 
are  of  low  price,  are  made  from  bli^cred 
steel.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  re- 
quired, are  made  fix)in  sheer  steel.  The 
finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  fix>m  steel 
which  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
which  is  termed  ceut  steely  no  other  kinds 
being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  (See 
the  article  SteeL)  Table  knives  arc 
mostly  made  of  sheer  steel;  forks  are 
made  almost  altogether  by  the  aid  of  the 
stamp  and  appropriate  dies ;  the  prongs 
only  are  hardened  and  tempered.  Almost 
all  razors  are  made  of  cast  steel,  the  qual- 
ity of  which  should  be  very  good,  the 
edge  of  a  razor  requiring  the  combined 
advantages  of  great  hardness  and  tenacity. 
Alter  the  razor  blade  is  for^^ed,  it  is  hard- 
ened, by  gradually  heating  it  to  bright  red 
heat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  It 
is  tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a 
brightened  part  appears  of  a  straw  color. 
Though  this  is  generally  performed  by 
placing  them  upon  the  open  fire,  it  would 
be  more  equally  effected  oy  sand,  or,  what 
is  still  better,  m  hot  oil,  or  fiisible  mixture, 
consisting  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead 
and  3  of  tin ;  a  thermometer  being  placed 
in  the  liquid  at  the  time  the  razors  are 
immersed,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  proper  temperature,  which  is  about 
500°  of  Fahrenneit.  Razors  are  gjround 
crosswise,  upon  stones  fiiom  4  to  7  inches 
in  diameter,  a  small  stone  being  necessary 
to  make  tlie  rades  concave.  They  are 
idterwards  smoothed  and  polished.  The 
handles  of  high-priced  razore  are  made  of 
ivory  and  tortoise-shell,  but  in  ^neral 
they  are  of  polished  horn,  which  is  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
durability.  The  horn  is  cut  into  pieces, 
and  placed  between  two  corresponding 
dies,  having  a  recess  of  the  shape  of  the 
handle.  The  dies  are  previously  heated 
to  about  500°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  placed, 
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with  the  horn,  in  a  press  of  such  pow- 
er, that,  allowing  a  man's  strength  to  be 
200  pounds,  it  vnW  be  equal  to  43,000 
pounds.  By  tliis  proceiss,  tlie  horn  re- 
ceiyes  considerable  extension.  If  tlie  horn 
is  not  previously  black,  the  handles  are 
dyed  black  by  means  of  a  bath  of  logwood 
and  green  vitriol.  The  clear  horn  handles 
are  sometimes  stained  so  as  to  imitate  the 
tortoise-shell. — ^The  manufacture  of  pen- 
knives is  divided  into  three  departments : 
the  first  is  the  forging  of  the  blades,  the 
spring  and  the  iron  scales;  tlic  second, 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades ; 
and  the  thini,tlic  IiantUing,  which  consists 
in  fittinejip  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
knife.  The  blades  are  made  of  the  best 
cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered  to 
about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  .iizors. 
In  grinding,  they  are  made  a  httle  more 
concave  on  one  side  than  the  other:  in 
other  respects,  tlie\'  are  treated  in  a  similar 
way  to  razors.  The  handles  are  covered 
witn  horn,  ivorj-,  and  sometimes  wood; 
but  the  most  durable  covering  is  stag-horn. 
The  most  general  fault  in  penknives  is 
that  of  bein^  too  soil.  The  temper  ought 
to  be  not  higher  than  a  straw  color,  as  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  penknife  is  so  hard 
as  to  snap  on  the  edge. — The  beautj'  and 
elegance  of  polished  steel  is  nowhere  dis- 
played to  more  advanta^  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  tlie  finei*  knids  of  scissors. 
The  steel  employed  for  the  more  valuable' 
scissors  should  be  cast  steel  of  the  choicest 
qualities:  it  must  possess  hardness  and 
unifonnity  of  texture,  for  the  sake  of  as- 
suming a  fine  i)olish ;  and  gi'^at  tenacity 
when  not,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tlie 
bow  or  ring  of  tlie  scissors,  which  requires 
to  be  extended  from  a  solid  jiiere,  having 
a  hole  previously  punched  through  it. 
It  ought  also  to  be  verv  tenacious  when 
cold,  to  allow  that  delicacy  of  form  ob- 
served in  tliose  scissors  termed  kuHes^ 
scissors.  After  the  scihtsors  are  forged  as 
near  to  the  same  size  as  the  eye  of  the 
workman  can  ascertain,  they  are  paired, 
and  the  two  sides  fitted  together.  The 
bows  and  some  other  parts  are  filed  to 
tlieir  intended  form ;  the  blades  are  also 
roughly  ground,  and  the  two  sides  prop- 
erly ailjusted  to  each  other,  after  being 
Ixmnd  togetlier  with  wire,  and  hardened 
up  to  the  bows.  They  are  afterwards 
heated  till  tiiey  become  of  a  purple  color, 
which  indicates  their  proper  temper.  Al- 
most all  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  is 
performed  at  the  grinding  mill,  with  the 
stone,  the  lap,  the  polisher  and  the  brush. 
The  veiy  laree  scissors  are  partly  of  iron 
and  partly  or  steel,  the  shanks  and  bows 


being  of  the  former.  These,  as  well  as 
those  all  of  steel,  which  are  not  hardened 
all  over,  cannot  be  polished:  an  inferior 
sort  of  lustre,  however,  is  given  to  them 
by  means  of  a  burnish  of  mirdened,  pol- 
ished steel,  which  is  veir  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  real  polish  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface.  (For  swords,  set? 
Sword.) 

Cutter;  a  small  vessel,  furnished  with 
one  mast,  and  ringed  as  a  sloop.  Many 
of  these  fast-sailmg  vessels  are  used  by 
smugglers,  and  are  also  employed  for  thr^ 
purpose  of  apprehending  tlie'm.  In  ttie 
latter  case,  they  are  called  revenue  cuUerv. 
The  clippers — a  kind  of  vessels  built  at 
Baltunore — are  particulariy  adapted  for  fast 
saihng,  but  require  f^reat  skill  in  navigating 
them,  to  avoid  bcuig  upset  (See  Boat^ 
Ship.) 

(iuTTY-STOOL ;  a  low  stool ;  the  stoo! 
of  repentance  ;  a  small  galleiy  in  the 
Scottish  kirks,  placed  near  the  roof,  and 
painted  black,  in  which  offenders  agauibt 
chastity  sit  during  service,  professing  re- 
pentance, and  limning  to  the  minister's 
rebukes. 

Cut- Water  ;  the  sharp  part  of  the  head 
of  a  ship  below  the  beak,  so  called  because 
it  cuts  or  divides  the  water  before  it  comeB 
to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  sud- 
denly to  the  breadth* of  the  ship,  which 
would  retarfl  it. 

CuviER,  George  I^opold  Christian 
Frederic  Daffobert,  baron  of;  bom  Aug. 
25, 17G9,  at  Montb^liard,  then  belonging 
to  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemburg.  His  bril- 
hant  talents  very  early  excit^  great  ex- 
pectations. His  father  was  an  officer.  Af* 
the  son's  health  was  too  feeble  to  allow 
him  to  become  a  soldier,  he  resolved  to 
be  a  cler^man.  He  was  obliged  to  pass 
an  exammation  for  the  stipend,  by  die 
help  of  which  he  expected  to  study  at 
Tfibinsen.  A  malicious  examiner  rejected 
him.  The  affiiir,  however,  was  marked 
by  so  much  injustice,  that  prince  Frederic, 
brotiier  of  the  duke,  and  governor  of  the 
district,  thought  it  his  duty  to  compensate 
Cuvier  by  a  place  in  the  Charles  academy 
at  Stuttgart.  Here  he  gave  up  his  inten- 
tion of  liecoming  a  clei^man.  In  Stutt- 
gart, he  studied  at  first  Sie  science  of  law, 
though  he  was  particulariy  fond  of  natural 
history.  To  this  period  of  his  life  he  is 
indebted  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  literature.  The 
narrow  circumstances  of  his  parents  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  the  office  of  private 
instructer  in  the  family  of  count  DUericy, 
in  Normandy.  Here  he  was  at  liberty  to 
de^-ote  his  leisure  to  natural  science.    Cu- 
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Tier  BOOH  perceived  that  zoology  ^^iis  far 
flom  that  perfection  to  which  Linnaeus 
Lad  cajnried  botany,  and  to  which  miner- 
alogy had  been  carried  by  the  united 
labors  of  the  philoeophem  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  first  desideratum  was  a 
careful  observation  of  all  the  organs  of 
animals,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  mutual 
dependence,  and  their  influence  on  animal 
life ;  the|i  a  ccmfutatiou  of  the  fenciful 
systems  which  had  obscured  rather  than 
iUuatnited  the  study.  Examinations  of 
the  marine  productions,  with  which  the 
neigfabozing  ocean  atlUndantly  supplied 
him,  served  him  as  a  suitable  preparation. 
A  natural  classification  of  the  numerous 
claaaes  of  vermes  (Linn.)  was  his  first  labor, 
and  the  cle^Jtiess  with  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  observations  and  ingenious 
views,  procured  him  an  acquaintance  witli 
aD  the  naturalists  of  Paris.  Geoffiy  St. 
Hilaire  invited  him  to  Paris,  opened  to 
him  the  collections  of  natural  histoiy,  over 
which  he  presided,  took  part  with  him  in 
the  publication  of  several  worics  on  the 
classification  of  the  mammalia,  and  placed 
him  at  the  central  school  in  Paris,  May, 
1795u  The  instimte,  being  reestablished 
the  same  year,  received  him  as  a  member 
of  the  first  class.  For  the  use  of  the  cen- 
tral school,  he  wrote  his  Tableau  iUmen- 
taire  de  PIEsknre  NatwrdU  dts  Anknaux 
(1798),  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fame.  From  this  time,  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  first  zoologists 
of  Europe.  He  soon  after  displayed  his 
brilliant  talents  as  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy.  His  profound  knowledee  was 
not  less  remaritable  than  his  elevated 
views,  and  the  elegance  with  which  he 
illustrated  them  before  a  mixed  audience. 
In  the  lecture-room  of  the  Lycie,  where 
he  lectured  several  years  on  natural  his- 
toiy, was  assembled  all  the  accomplished 
society  of  Paris,  attracted  by  the  ingenu- 
ity (rf*  his  classifications,  and  by  his  e;iLten- 
sive  surveys  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
In  January,  1800,  he  justly  received  the 
pbce  formerly  occupied  by  D'Aubenton, 
in  the  eolUgt  de  JVonee.  His  merits  did 
not  escape  uie  sagacity  of  Napoleon.  In 
the  department  of  public  uistructiou,  in 
which,  one  after  another,  he  filled  the 
most  important  offices,  he  exercised  much 
influence  bv  his  useful  improvements  and 
inde&tigable  activity.  He  delivered  a 
report  very  honorable  to  Germany,  in 
1811,  when  he  returned  fi^om  a  joumev  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  as  superintendent 
of  instruction.  He  was  accompanied,  in 
this  journey,  by  NoeL  In  1813,  the  emperor 
appomted  liim  nudtre  dts  rtq^iUUs  to  the 
8  * 


council  of  state,  and  conunitted  to  his 
care  the  most  important  ai&ira  in  Mentz. 
Louis  XVIII  confirmed  him  in  hki  former 
offices,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank- of 
counsellor.  As  such,  he  belonged  at  firat 
to  the  committee  of  legislation,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  the  interior.  As  a  poli- 
tician, he  drew  upon  himself  the  re- 
proaches of  the  liberals.  In  general,  the 
political  course  of  Ouvier  forms  such  a  con- 
trast with  his  scientific  one,  and  is,  besides, 
of  so  little  importance,  that  we  are  very 
willing  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  The  meas- 
ures of  the  abb^  Frayssinous,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  ^mivendty  of  Paris,  determin- 
ed him  to  redjm  the  office  of  university- 
counsellor,  in  December,  1822.  Notwith- 
standinff  his  political  engacements,  Cuvier 
devoted  himself  continuimy  to  the  study 
of  natural  histoiy,  which  he  has  extend- 
ed by  his  discoveries.  We  mention  only 
his  Recherchea  swr  lea  OsaemoM  FMaUea, 
1821—24;  3d  edition,  1826,  5  vols.,  4to., 
with  plates  (the  classical  introduction 
to  this  work  is  printed  separately) ;  Dis- 
coura  aur  lea  RmdvtUma  de  la  Surface  du 
Globe,  et  aur  lea  Changemena  mCdka  ont 
mroduU  dona  le  Rkgne  amnud  (od  edition, 
Paris,  1825) ;  aSo,  Le  lUgne  animal 
(1817,  4  vols.];  Legona  d*AnoSomie  Com- 
parie,  recueiUtea  par  DunUrU  et  Duvemoy 
?1805, 5  vols.) ;  Recherchea  anatonuquea  aur 
lea  R^Hea  regard^  encore  comme  dmUeux 
(1807,  4to.) ;  Miinoirea  pour  aervir  a  VIEa- 
toire  de  VAnaUmie  dea  MoUuamtea  (1816, 
4to.).  As  perpetual  secretary,  &c.,  of  the 
academy,  in  the  class  of  physical  sciences, 
he  has  pronounced  do^ea  on  tlie  deceased 
membeis  of  the  insntute.  The  RecueU 
d'^gea  Historiqxiea  (Paris,  1819,  2  vols.) 
contams  models  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
French  academv  received  him,  in  conse- 
quence, among  tneir  40  members.  Almost 
all  the  learned  societies  of  the  world  have 
sent  him  honoraiy  diplomas.  France  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  is 
the  finest  osteological  coUection  in  Eu- 
rope. 

CuxfiAVEN ;  a  village  in  Riitzebuttel,  a 
bailiwick  of  Hamburg,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Elbe.  It  is  important  for  all 
navigators  going  to  Bremen  or  Hambura. 
Its  lighthouse  is  8^  43^  1''  E.  Ion.;  and  5^ 
52^  51"  N.lat.,  61  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ham- 
burg. The  harbor  is  large  and  conomodi- 
ous,  one  of  the  safest  on  the  coast,  and  is 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  danger.  Here  ves- 
sels generally  take  pilots  to  go  up  the 
river  to  Hamburg,  &c.  These  pilots  are 
privileged,  and,  by  their  statutes,  are  com- 
pelled always  to  keep  a  yacht  out  at  sea. 
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near  tJie  outennoet  buoy,  called  the  red 
huoy,  with  men  ready  'to  conduct  any 
yeesel  which  may  demand  assistance. 
These  pilots  very  often  go  as  far  as  the 
channel,  and  even  through  it,  to  meet 
vesBels.  From  tiiis  \illage,  there  is  a  reg- 
ular packet  Une,  maintained  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  to  Harwich.  Here  is 
also  a  quarantine,  where  vessels  are  often 
subjected  to  much  unnecessary  delay  ; 
sent  to  Norway,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
airinff,  when  they  are  bound  to  Hambui^. 
Abauing-house  has  been  established  here, 
with  many  other  improvements,  by  the  sen- 
ator Abendrotb.  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
family  named  Lappen  were  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  ftt)m  this  place  for  the  commis- 
sion of  piracy.  Hamburg  conquered  it  in 
the  14th  century.  With  this  city,  it  came 
under  the  French  dominion,  and,  in  ]814, 
was  again  declared  a  province  of  Ham- 
burg. The  whole  bailiwick  of  MtzebCit- 
tel  is  subject  to,  not  a  component  part  of, 
Hamburg. 

CUTA.BA,  or  Jesus  de  Cut  aba  ;  a  town 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  on  the 
river  Cuyaba,  nearly  300  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Paraguay ;  280  miles  W. 
Villa  Rica  ;  population,  dO,000.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  town  are  the  most 
western  mining  stations  in  Brazil,  long 
celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  gold  they 
produce.  The  town  is  well  provided  with 
meat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countnr  is  fruitful. 
Ctanogen.  (See  Prussic  Acid.) 
CrsELE  was  originally  a  particular  god- 
dess of  the  Phrygians,  hke  Isis,  the  sym- 
bol of  tlie  moon,  and,  what  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  this,  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
earth ;  for  which  reason  she  is  confounded 
with  Rhea,  whose  worship  originated  in 
Crete,  and  in  whom  jiensonified  nature 
was  revered.  Wlien  the  worship  of  Cy- 
bele  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks, 
the  goddess  was  already  surrounded  with 
a  cloud  of  mydiological  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  liiodorus,  Cybele  was  'the 
daughter  of  the  Phrj'gian  king  Maeon,  and 
his  wife  Dindyma'.  At  her  birth,  her 
father,  vexed  tliat  the  child  was  not  a  boy, 
exposed  her  ujwn  mount  Cybclus,  where 
she  was  nursed  by  lions  and'panthers,  and 
afterwards  found  and  brought  up  by  the 
wives  of  the  herdsmen.  She  invented 
fifes  and  drums,  witli  which  she  cut^d 
the  diseases  of  beasts  and  children,  be- 
came intimate  witli  Marsyas,  and  fell  \io- 
lently  in  love  with  Atys.  (&ee  Atys.)  She 
was  afterwards  recognised  and  received 
by  her  parents.  Her  father,  discovering 
her  love  for  Atys,  had  him  seized  and  ex- 


ecuted, and  left  his  body  unburied.  The 
'^ef  of  Cybele,  on  this  occasion,  deranged 
her  understanding.  She  wandered  about, 
in  search  of  Atys,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
escorted,  by  the  sound  of  the  drums  and 
fifes  which  she  had  invented,  through 
various  countries,  even  to  the  Hyperbore- 
ans, tlie  most  distant  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  During  her  absence,  a  famine 
arose  in  Phrygia,  which  did  not  cease 
until  divine  honors  were  paid  to  Cybele, 
by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  and  the 
statue  of  Atys  interred,  as  his  body  could 
not  be  found.  Sdme  traditions  sav  that 
Atys,  in  a  fit  of  insanit}',  emasculated  him- 
self. Otlier  traditions  give  a  different 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
In  memory  of  him,  the  priestc  of  Cybele 
were  eunuchs.  Her  worship  was  cele- 
brated widi  a  violent  noise  of  instruments, 
and  rambling  through  fields  and  woods. 
In  Crete,  she  was  confounded  with  Rhea. 
She  was  also  blended  with  the  old  Latin 
goddess  Ope.  Her  original  statue  w:ih 
nothing  but  a  dark,  quadrangidar  stone. 
Afterwards  she  was  represented  as  a 
matron,  with  a  mural  crown  on  her  head, 
in  reference  to  the  improved  condition  of 
men,  arising  fit>m  agriculture,  and  their 
union  into  cities.  A  common  attribute  of 
the  goddess  is  the  veil  about  her  head, 
which  refers  to  the  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible in  nature.  In  her  riffht  hand 
she  often  holds  a  staff,  as  an  emblem  of 
her  power,  and,  in  her  left,  a  Phrygian 
drum.  Sometimes  a  few  eara  of  corn 
stand  near  her.  The  sun,  also,  is  some- 
times represented  in  her  right  hand,  and 
the  crescent  of  the  moon  in  her  left  Wo 
sometimes  see  her  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by 
Uons ;  or  else  she  sits  upon  a  lion,  and,  as 
omnipotent  nature,  she  holds  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  or  a  lion  lies  near  her.  (See  Ata^ 
Umta,)  These  s}'^mbols  are  all  representa- 
tions of  her  dominion,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  civilization,  by  her  means,  m 
the  period  of  barbarism. 

Cvclades,  in  ancient  geography  ;  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  S.  E. 
of  Eubcea  and  Attica,  inhabited  mosdy  by 
Greeks,  ^(early  in  the  middle  lies  the 
largest  island,  Naxos.  (q.  v.)  The  most 
southerly  is  Melos.  (q.  v.)  Paroe  (q.  v.) 
also  is  one  of  this  fertile  and  charmii^ 
group. 

Cycle  (Greek  kUXos^  a  circle)  is  used 
for  every  uniformly  returning  succeasioB 
of  the  same  events.  On  such  succesaons 
or  cycles  of  yeara  rests  all  chronology, 
particulariy  the  calendar.  Our  common 
solar  year,  determined  by  the  periodical 
return  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point  in  the 
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Ecliptic,  every  body  knows,  contains  52 
weeks  and  1  day,  and  leap^ear  a  day 
inore.  Consequently,  in  difieront  years, 
the  same  day  of  the  year  cannot  fall  upon 
the  same  day  of  the  week ;  but,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  year  1814  began  with  Satunlay, 
1815  with  Sunday,  1816  with  Monday; 
but  1817,  because  preceded  by  a  leap- 
year,  began,  not  with  Tuesday,  but  witli 
Wednesday.  If  we  count  only  common 
years,  it  is  manifest  that,  from  seven  years 
to  seven  years,  every  year  would  begin 
ngain  with  the  same  day  of  the  week  as 
tlie  seventli  year  before ;  or,  to  express  tlie 
same  in  other  words,  after  seven  years, 
tlie  dominical  letter  (q.  v.)  would  return 
in  the  same  order.  But  as  every  fourd) 
year,  instead  of  a  common  year,  is  a  leap- 
year,  diis  can  only  take  place  after  4x7, 
or  28  years.  Such  a  period  of  28  years  is 
called' a  solar  cyde,  and  serves  to  show 
the  day  of  th'?  week  falling  on  the  first  day 
of /anuaiy  in  every  year.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  only  requisite  to  know  with 
what  day  of  the  week  a  particular  year 
began,  and  then  to  prepare  a  table  for  the 
fir^  days  of  the  27  following  years.  It  is 
the  custom  now  to  fix  the  beginning  of 
the  solar  cycle  at  the  ninth  vear  B.  C, 
«vhich  Avas  a  leap-year,  and  began  ^>ith 
Monday.  If  you  wish  to  know  wliat  day 
of  the  week  the  new-year's  day  of  any 
year  of  our  reckoning  is,  you  have  only  to 
add  nine  to  the  number  of  the  year,  and 
then,  afler  dividing  this  sum  by  28,  the 
quotient  gi\'es,  of  course,  the  number  of 
romplete  cycles,  and  the  remainder  shows 
what  year  of  the  solar  period  the  given 
year  is,  of  which  tlie  table  above-mention- 
ed gives  the  day  of  the  week  with  which 
it  Ix^gins.  But  this  reckoning  is  only 
adapted  to  the  Julian  calendar.  In  the 
Gregorian,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  circum- 
stance tlmt,  in  400  y^ears,  the  last  year  of 
the  century  is  three  times  a  common  year. 
Hence  tins  reckoning  will  not  give*  the 
day  of  the  week  for  the  first  day  of  tlie 
year;  but,  from  1582  (the  commencement 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar)  to  1700,  for  the 
lith,  from  1700  to  1800  for  the  12di,  in 
the  19th  century  for  the  13th  day  of  the 
year,  and  so  on,  from  which  we  must  then 
reckon  back  to  the  new-ryear'S  day.  Hence 
it  is  far  more  convenient  to  prepare  a 
table  for  the  beginning  of  a  century  (for 
example,  for  1801,  which  began  with 
Thursday^  and  divide  by  28  the  number 
of  years  mm  that  to  the  given  year,  and, 
with  the  remainder,  seek  in  the  table  the 
day  o£  the  week  fbr  the  first  day  of  the 
year.  Besides  tliis,  another  cvcle  is  neces- 
saiy  fbi  the  determination  of  festival  days, 


by  the  aid  of  which  the  feast  of  Easter,  bv 
which  all  the  movable  feasts  are  regulated, 
is  to  be  reckoned.  Easter  depends  on  the 
firat  full  moon  after  the  venial  equinox. 
(See  Calendar.)  The  lunar  cycle  is  a  pe- 
riod of  19  years,  after  which  the  new 
mooi  fiills  again  on  the  sune  day  of  tlie 
■month.  January  2, 1813,  there  was  a  new 
moon ;  January  2, 1832,  there  will  be  a  new 
moon  again.  As  the  time  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  as  astronomy  teaches,  la 
about  29i  days,  a  table  of  the  new  moonfr 
for  19  years  may  be  very  easily  prepared. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
lunar  cycle  always  begins  with  a  year,  of 
wliich  the  first  new  moon  falls  on  the  first 
of  January,  and  that  this  was  the  case  the 
first  year  B.  C.  Divide  by  19  the  num- 
ber of  the  year  plus  1,  and  the  remainder 
will  show  what  year  in  the  lunar  period 
the  given  year  is.  The  number  of  the 
year  is  called  the  golden  mmbar.  (See 
Calendar,  and  E^t.)  Besides  these  two 
cycles,  which  are  iiidispensable  for  the 
calculations  of  the  calendar,  there  are 
some  others,  several  of  them  known  by 
the  name  of  periods.  (See  the  accounts 
given  under  the  heads  Calendar  and  Era.) 
— ^The  (jrermans  make  much  use  of  the 
word  Cydus  in  science,  meaning  by  it 
any  series  of  events,  works,  observationB, 
&C.,  which  forms  a  whole  in  itself  and 
remmds  us  of  a  circle ;  thus  they  i^ak 
of  the  Cudus  of  works  in  a  certain  science, 
and  Cydus  of  discoveries  by  a  philosopher, 
&C.,  wherever  the  series  forms  a  well-con- 
nected whole. 
Cycmc  Poets.  (See  Greek  LUerature.) 
Cycloid  ;  the  line  described  by  a  mov- 
ing wheel.  Imagine  a  circle  which  is 
rolled  perpendicularly  along  a  straight  line, 
till  the  point  first  at  rest  is  brought  tc^  rest 
again,  after  an  entire  revolution.  The 
ciurve,  thus  described  by  this  point,  is  call- 
ed a  eydoid,  because  every  point  in  the 
circiunference  of  a  revolvinj^  wheel  de- 
scribes a  similar  curve.  The  circle  is  called 
the  generating  cirde ;  the  line  on  which  it 
is  described,  the  base  of  the  eydoid.  The 
length  of  the  cycloid  is  always  four  times 
the  diameter  or  the  venerating  circle,  and 
its  area  three  times  the  area  of  this  circle. 
This  line  is  very  important  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mechanics.  Imiu;ine  a  pen- 
dulum suspended  by  a  thread,  in  such  n 
way  that,  in  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
between  two  plates,  each  of  which  is  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  cycloid,  the  thread  rolls 
and  unroUs  itself.  Then  the  kxigestviibra- 
tions  will  be  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  the  riiortest,  producing  an  isochronism, 
and  the  cycloia  is  hence  called  an  uo- 
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cknmt  or  tantockrone.  The  name  of 
brachustoehrone  has  also  been  ^yen  to  the 
'  cycloid,  because  it  is  the  line  m  which  a 
heavy  body,  fidUng  in  a  direction  obtique 
to  the  horizon,  would  pass  in  the  shortest 
time  between  two  points. 
Cyclop j:dia.  (See  Encydof€tdUi,\ 
Ctclopeaiv  Works,  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture; masoniy  perfonned  with  huffe 
blocks  of  stone,  much  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in.  Sicily,  said,  by  the  ignorant,  to  be 
the  worics  of  an  ancient  and  fabulous 
gi^tic  race  of  people ;  as  Stonehcnge  is 
said  by  the  country  people  to  have  been 
built  by  the  devil.  Some  of  tliese  works, 
called  Ofdopean^  were  the  walls  of  Argos 
and  Sicyone.  Near  to  Nauplea,  in  Ar^ 
lis,  there  were  caverns  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  called  Cyclopecm,  As  ser- 
vants of  Vulcan,  the  Cyclops  were  cele- 
brated in  mythology  and  fabulous  history 
for  their  marvellous  works.  (See  C^dops.) 
CrcLOPs ;  the  name  of  celebrated  giants 
in  the  mythology  of  Greece.  They  are 
of  two  kinds :  the  former  are  the  sons  of 
Neptune,  and  the  latter  the  sons  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gaia  (Heaven  and  Earth).  The 
latter,  three  in  number,  Arges,  Brontes, 
Steropes  (Thunder  and  Ljghming),  were 
those  powerful  ^[iants  who  forged  thun- 
derbolts for  Jupiter,  in  the  workshop  of 
Vulcan,  for  which  Apollo  killed  them. 
Wholly  different  from  these  are  the  sons 
of  Neptune,  of  whom  some  enumerate  7 ; 
others,  near  100.  The  most  distinguished 
of  them  is  Polyphemus.  With  him  is 
connected  the  whole  nation  of  the  Cyclops, 
who  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (ix,  106 
et  seq.)  as  wandering  savages,  uncouth 
giants,  without  agriculture  or  civil  union, 
dwelling  in  mountain  eaves,  and  support- 
ing themselves  by  the  breeding  of  catde. 
According  to  Homer,. they  resided  on  the 
west  side  of  Sicily,  near  the  dark  Cim- 
meria.  As  geo^phical  knowledge  in- 
creased, the  region  of  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness was  pkced  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
this  nation  was  descnbed  as  dwelling  on 
the  Ripbcean  mountains,  rich  in  beds  of 
metal.  The  one-eyed  people,  sometimes 
called  Cydops,  sometimes  Arimaspiansy 
dug  up  tne  Riphoean  ores,  and  wrought 
them,  though  disturbed  by  the  grifnns 
which  watched  the  gold.  From  this  time, 
the  two  classes  of  Cyclops  are  confounded. 
A  part  of  these  Cvclops  forged  Jupiter's 
thunderbolts ;  another  \mn  went  on  an  ad- 
venture to  Greece,  where  they  lefl  several 
buildiiigs,  as  monuments  of  Cyclopean 
art  (O.  M^er  understands,  by  the  Cy- 
clopMB,  whole  nations,  united  under  an  ec- 
clesiastical government.    This  waU-build- 


ing  people  nii|rlkt  have  been  humble  peas- 
ants  in  the  Pelasgian  plains  of  Axgos 
(which  is  especially  called  the  CSfdooean 
region),  tributary  to  the  Achseans.)  When 
men's  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of 
the  eartli  became  still  more  increased,  the 
fabled  Riphsean  hills  were  carried  still 
,  &rther  into  tlie  undiscovered  niefat  of  the 
North ;  and  here  the  history  of  the  one- 
e^ed  nation  is  wrapped  m  confusion. 
Some  authors  place  them  still  on  the 
Riphaean  hills  to  the  North :  most  writcrR, 
however,  treat  them  as  dwelling  again  in 
Sicily,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Vulcan, 
but  workmg  under  iGtna,  or  among  the 
flaming  crags  of  the  Lipari  islands.  The 
mountains  emitting  fire  were  their  forsee ; 
and  the  roaring  within  them,  the  sound  of 
their  hammers.  How  they  acquired  the 
character  of  being  one-eyed  is  unknown, 
as  their  name  only  attributes  to  them 
round  eyes.  Polyphemus,  in  many  fig- 
ures, is  represented  with  two  eyes. 
Among  the  Greek  pastoral  poets,  we  find 
the  Cvclops  exhibited  in  a  rustic  and 
natural  character. — Cydops  is  likewise  a 
name  which  zoologists  give  to  a  certain 
minute  aquatic  animal. 

Cyder.    (See  Owfcr.) 

Cylinder  ;  the  name  of  a  ^metrical 
solid,  formed  by  two  parallel  circulaj'  sur- 
faces, called  the  superior  base  and  the  in- 
ferior base,  and  a  convex  surface  terminat- 
ed by  them.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween rectangular  cylindera  and  oblique 
cylinders.  In  the  fiist  case,  the  axis,  ttiat 
is,  the  straight  line  joining  the  centre  of 
the  two  opposite  bases,  must  be  perpen- 
dicular; in  the  second,  the  axis  must 
form  an  angle  with  the  inferior  base.  The 
solidity  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  base  by  the  altitude.  Ai^- 
modes  found  that  the  sofidity  of  a  sphere 
inscribed  in  an  equilateral  cylinder,  that 
is,  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  heiffht,  and  also  to  the  diameter  of  the 
base  of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  two. 
thirdsofthesobdity  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  is  one  of  those  figures  which  are 
constantly  in  use  for  the  most  various  pur- 
poses. 

Ctlinder  Glass.    (See  Glass). 

Cymbals,  among  the  ancients ;  musical 
instruments  consisting  of  two  hollow  ba- 
sins of  brass,  which  emitted  a  ringing 
sound  when  struck  together.  The  brazen 
instruments  which  are  now  used  in  mili- 
tary music,  and  have  been  borrowed  by 
Europeans  from  the  East,  seem  to  have 
taken  their  rise  from  these.  The  inven- 
tion of  them,  according  to  some  writers, 
must  be  referred  to  the  worship  of  Cy bele. 
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Crvics.  After  the  Greeks  had  explored, 
with  unparalleled  rapidity,  all  the  regions 
of  philosophy,  and  sects  of  the  most  va- 
rious  kinds  had  formed  themselves,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  a  school  should  arise 
which  condemned  speculation,  and  de- 
voted itself  to  the  moral  reformation  of 
society.  The  Cynics  were  founded  by 
Antisthenes,  a  schokr  of  Socrates,  at 
Athens,  about  380  B.  C.  The  character 
of  this  philosophy  lor  the  most  part  re- 
mained true  to  Uie  Socratic,  particuku*ly 
in  making  practical  morals  its  chief,  or 
rather  its  only  object,  and  in  despising  all 
speculation.  There  were  some  noble  fea- 
tures in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics.  They 
made  virtue  to  consist  in  self-denial  and 
independence  of  external  circumstances, 
by  which,  as  they  thought,  man  assimilates 
himself  to  God.  This  simplicil^  of  hfe, 
however,  was  soon  carried  so  far  by  the 
Cynics,  that  it  degenerated  into  careless- 
ness, and  even  neglect  of  decency.  In 
their  attempts  at  living  conformably  to 
nature,  they  brought  themselves  down  to 
the  level  of  savages,  and  even  of  Intites. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Cynics  soon 
became  objects  of  contempt.  The  most 
fionous  of  theur  number  were,  besides 
their  founder,  the  ingenious  zealot  Dioge- 
nes of  Smope,  Crates  of  Thebes,  with  his 
wife  Hipporchia,  and  Menippus,  who  was 
the  last  of  them.  After  him,  this  philoso- 
phy merged  in  the  Stoic,  a  more  worthy 
and  honorable  sect. — ^The  word  cynicism 
iBstin  used  to  mark  an  uncommon  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  all  external  things. 

Ctmosura;  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida, 
who  educated  Jupiter,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little 
Bear.  By  this  star,  the  Phoenicians  direct- 
ed their  couree  in  their  voyages. — (^no- 
swrtj  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  hence  used  as 
flynonymous  with  pole-star,  or  guide, 

CxrvTHius ;  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
mount  Cynthus,  on  the  island  of  Delos, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  a  temple, 
and  on  which  he  was  bom.  Diana,  his 
aoster,  is  called  Cynthia,  fix>m  the  same 
mountain,  because  it  was  also  her  birth- 
place. 

Ctpress.  The  cypress-tree  (cupressus 
sempmnrens)  is  a  dark-colored  evergreen, 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  extremely  small,  and  entirely  cover 
the  slender  branches,  lying  close  upon 
thetn,  so  as  to  give  them  a  somewhat 
quadrangular  shape.  In  some  of  the 
trees,  the  branches  diminish  gradually  in 
length,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  nearly  pyramidal 
shape.    In  many  of  the  old  gardens  in 


Europe,  cypress-trees  are  sdll  to  be  found ; 
but  then*  generally  sombre  and  ^oomy 
appearance  has  caused  them,  of  late  years, 
to  be  much  neglected.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  valuable,  on  account  of  tlieir 
wood,  which  is  hard,  compact  and  dura- 
ble, of  a  pale  or  reddish  color,  with  deep 
veins  and  a  pleasant  smelL  We  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny,  that  the  doois  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus, 
were  of  cypress-wood,  and,  though  400 
years  old  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  new. 
Indeed,  this  wood  was  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancients,  that  the  image  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  capitol,  was  made  of  it  The 
gates  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  are 
stated  to  have  been  of  cypress,  and  to 
have  lasted  more  than  1000  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Constantino  until 
that  of  pope  Eugenius  IV,  when  gates  of 
brass  were  erected  in  their  stead.  As  this 
wood,  in  addition  to  its  other  qualities, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  it  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  cabinet  furniture.  By  the 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  it  was 
used  for  the  cofiSns  of  eminent  warriors ; 
and  many  of  the  chests  which  enclose 
Egyptian  mummies  are  made  of  it.  The 
latter  aftbrd  very  decisive  proof  of  its 
almost  incorruptible  nature.  The  name 
of  this  tree  is  derived  from  the  island 
of  Cvprus,  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  still  srows  in  freat  luxuriance.     Its 

gloomy  nue  caused  it  to  be  consecrated, 
y  the  ancients,  to  Pluto,  and  to  be  used 
at  the  fimeiuls  of  people  of  eminence. 
Pliny  states  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  branches  of  cypress-tree 
before  those  houses  in  which  any  person 
lay  dead.  Its  perpetual  verdure  served 
the  poets  as  the  image  of  eternity,  as  its 
dark  and  silent  lea^  unmoved  by  gentle 
breezes,  is,  perliaps,  a  proper  symbol  of 
melancholy.  Lai^  collections  of  cypress- 
es, as  tliey  are  often  seen  surrounding 
Turkish  minarets,  have  a  gloomy  and  in- 
teresting apiiearance.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  upon  the  Mississip- 
pi and  other  rivers,  the  cypress  constitutes 
large  forests  of  a  most  sombre  and  pe- 
culiar character.  The  dark,  dense  na- 
ture of  their  foliage,  the  shade,  impenetra- 
ble to  the  sun,  which  they  form,  render 
them  the  fit  abode  of  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  man. 
They  cover  tracts  hundreds  of  miles  m 
extent,  and  are  visited  only  by  the  travel- 
ler and  the  wood-cutter. 

Ctprians  ;  a  term  used  for  courtesans, 
like  that  of  Corinthians  (q.  v.),  because 
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VeDUSy  the  Cyprian  goddess,  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

Ctpriait,  St,  bom  A.  D.  200,  at  Caiv 
thage,  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  and  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
there.  In  246,  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, distributed  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  liyed  in  the  greatest  ahstinenoe. 
The  church,  in  Carthage,  soon  chose  him 
presbyter,  and,  in  248,  he  was  made  bish- 
op. He  was  the  light  of  the  clerj^,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  people.  Dunng  the 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Decius,  he 
fled,  but  constantly  exhorted  his  churoh 
to  continue  firm  in  the  Christian  faith. 
In  251,  he  summoned  a  council,  at  Car- 
thage, to  decide  concerning  those  who 
had  abandoned  their  faith  during  the  per- 
secution, but  desired  to  be  readmitted 
through  penance.  When  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  was  renewed,  A.  D.  257, 
he  was  banished  to  Curubis,  12  leagues 
fiom  Carthage.  Sept  14,  258,  he  was 
beheaded,  at  Carthage,  because,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  orders  of  the  government,  he 
had  preached  the  goepel  in  his  eardcns, 
near  Carthage.  Lactantius  caUs  liim 
one  of  the  first  eloquent  Christian  authors. 
His  style,  however,  retained  somethinff  of 
the  hardness  of  his  teacher,  Tertullian. 
We  have  fiom  him  an  explanation  of  the 
Lord^s  prayer,  and  81  letters,  affording 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  ecclesiastic^ 
history  of  his  time.  Baluze  published  his 
works  complete  (Paris,  1726,  foL). 

Ctpris  (Cypria);  a  surname  of  Venus, 
from  the  island  of^Cyprus,  where  was  her 
first  temple. 

Ctprus;  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  fa- 
mous, in  antiqui^,  for  its  uncommon  fer- 
tility and  its  mild  climate.  It  contains 
7264  souare  Jniles,  and  120,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  40,000  are  Greeks.  Cy- 
prus is  the  native  place  of  the  cauliflow- 
er. Wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  &C.,  are  still, 
as  formerly,  the  principal  productions. 
The  country  is  distinguished  by  re- 
maricable  places  and  mountains;  as  Pa- 
phoB,  AmiUhusia,  Salamis  and  Olympus, 
once  adorned  widb  a  rich  temple  of  Venus. 
Venus  was  particularly  venerated  here, 
because,  according  to  tradition,  the  de- 
lightful shores  of  Cyprus  received  her 
when  she  emerged  m)m  the  foam  of  the 
sea.  The  oldest  history  of  this  island  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  When 
Amasis  brought  it  under  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  550  B.  C,  Ionian  and  Phcenician 
colonists  bad  formed  several  small  states 
in  the  island.    It  remained  an  Egyptian 


province  till  58  B.  C,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  After  the  divisioo 
of  the  Roman  territories,  Cyprus  continu- 
ed subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  was 
ruled  by  its  own  governors  of  royal  blood, 
of  whom  Corrmenus  I  made  himself  in- 
dependent, and  his  fiunily  sat  upon  ^e 
throne  till  llOL  when  Richard  of  Enffkmid 
rewarded  the  family  of  Lusignan  wiUi  the 
sceptre.  After  the  extinction  of  the  leciti  - 
mate  male  line  of  Luaigiian,  James,  an  ille- 
gitimate descendant,  came  to  the  govern- 
ment His  wife  was  a  Venetian  (Catha- 
rine Comaro,  q.  v.),  and,  as  elie  had  no 
children  at  his  death,  the  Venetians  took 
advantage  of  this  cireumstance  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  (1473). 
They  enjc^ed  the  undistuihed  possession 
of  it  till  1571,  when  Amurath  IH,  not- 
withstanding the  bravest  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Marco  Antonio  Bragadino,  who 
defended  Fama^^usta  11  months,  conquer- 
ed Cyprus,  and  joined  it  to  the  empire  of 
Turkey.  Nicosia,  the  chief  ci^,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Turkish  governor,  a  Greek 
arehbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop. 
The  wines  of  Cyprus  are  red  when  they 
first  come  from  the  press;  but  after  five 
or  six  years,  they  grow  pale.  Only  the 
Muscatel  wine  is  white  at  firBt ;  and  even 
this,  as  it  grows  okler,  becomes  redder, 
till,  after  a  tew  years,  it  attains  the  thick- 
no»  of  sirup.  It  is  very  sweet.  The 
wines  of  Cyprus  are  not  equally  agreeable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  they  are  beet 
in  spring  and  summer.  Ebccessive  cold 
injures  them,  and  de6tro3rs  their  flavor  and 
color.  They  are  put  up  at  first  in  leather 
ba^  covered  with  pitch,  whence  they  ac- 
qwre  a  strong  pitchy  flavor  whkh  is  sev- 
eral years  in  escaping.  They  are  brought 
to  the  continent  m  casks,  but  caimot  oe 
kept  unless  drawn  off*afier  some  time  into 
bottles.  The  best  is  distinguished  by  the 
ruune  of  Commandery,    {Sde  Fenu$y 

Ctr,  St ;  a  French  village  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine-and-OSsCyOne  league 
west  of  Versailles  (population,  1000^  fa- 
mous for  the  seminary  which  Louis  XIV 
ftHinded  here,  at  thepersuasion  of  mad- 
ame  Maintenon,  in  1686.  Here  250  noble 
ladies  were  educated,  fiee  of  expense, 
until  their  20th  year.  Forty <  females  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustine  instructed  the 
scholars.  Madame  Maintenon  gave  all 
her  attention  to  this  establishment  She 
is  buried  at  St  Cyr.  During  the  revo- 
lution, this  institution  was  overturned,  and 
a  military  preparatory  school  was  founded 
by  Napoleon,  which  survived  his  fell,  and 
educates  300  pupils.  Na{)oleon  estab- 
lished la  fnauon  in^hiaU  iTl^amm,  an  in- 
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fltitQtion  siimlBr  to  the  one  at  St  Cyr,  and 
placed  madame  Campan  at  the  head 
of  it 

Ctuxnaica  (originally  a  Phcsnician  col- 
ony), once  a  powerful  Greek  atate  m  the 
north  of  Afiica,  west  of  Egypt,  cominrinng 
f  ve  cities  (Pentapolis),  among  which  was 
Cyrene,  a  Speitan  colony,  is  at  present  a 
vast,  but  unexplored  field  of  antiquities. 
The  ancient  site  of  Cyrene  is  now  called 
Qrame  or  Cayron^  in  the  coimtiy  of  Bar- 
ca,  in  the  dominion  of  Tripoli.  Till  the 
fiiih  centuiy,  Cvrenaica  was  the  seat  of 
the  Gnostics,  fq.  v.)  The  antiquities 
there  are  described  ay  the  physician  P. 
Delia  Cella,  in  his  work  Vu^po  da  TH- 
poU  di  BarbarU  aUt  Drontien  OccideniaU 
ddP  EgfUoy  fatto  nd  1817  (Genoa,  1819, 
8vo.).  J.  R.  Pacho,  who  has  travelled 
over  Afiica  nnce  1819,  miade  many  obser- 
vations, likewise,  in  Cyrenaica,  for  which 
he  received  the  geographical  prize  of  3000 
francs,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1806, 
{ Voyage  de  M,  Pacho  dans  la  Cyreru&que.) 
Of  the  famous  inscription  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  and  brought  to  Malta, 
some  account  has  been  given  by  Gesenius 
fHalle,  lSSS5f  4to.),  and  Hamacker,  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden  (Leyden,  1825,  4to.). 
At  present,  the  couotiy  is  called,  by  the 
Arabians,  Ljthd  Mhdary  or  Green 
ktfuL  Surrounded  by  sterile  and 
countries,  Cyrenaica  itself  is  very  fertile 
and  well  vmtered.  Its  hills  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  exhibit  many  melancholy 
traces  of  former  cultivation.  In  ancient 
times,  the  inhabitants  suffered  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  people  of  the  interior 
and  the  Carthaginians.  The  ruins  of  Cy- 
rene have  given  rise  among  the  present 
inhabitants,  to  a  belief  in  a  petrified  city. 
There  are  at  present  about  40,000  people 
in  Djebel  Akhdar. 

Ctrenaics  ;  a  philosophical  sect,  whoso 
founder  was  Anistippus  (q.  v.),  bom  in 
Cyrene,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  (See  Aris- 
twmis.)  The  most  distinguished  of  his 
fbUowers  were  Hegesias,  i^iniceris,  Theo- 
dora the  Atheist,  who,  for  his  denial  of 
the  existence  of  virtue  and  the  Deity,  was 
banished  from  Athens. 

Ctrens.    (See  Cyrene^ea.) 

Craii..  Ecclesiastical  history  mentions 
three  sunts  of  this  name : — 1.  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, bom  there  about  the  year  315, 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  345,  and,  afier 
die  death  of  St  Maximus,  in  350,  became 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Being  a  zealous 
uatholic,  he  engaged  in  a  warm  contro- 
versy with  Acacius,  the  Arian  bishop  of 
Ceesarea.  In  addition  to  their  dilute 
upon  doctrinal  points,  Acacius  accused 


him  of  havinff  sold  some  vahiable  church 
ornaments,  which  he  had  indeed  done, 
but  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  supporting 
the  needy  during  a  fiiinine.  A  councD 
assembled  at  Cnsarea,  by  Acacius,  in  357, 
deposed  Cyril ;  but  the  council  of  Seleucia, 
in  359,  restored  him  and  deposed  his  per- 
secutor. Acacius,  by  his  artifices,  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  him  again  of  his  dig- 
ni^  the  next  year,  and,  after  the  emperdr 
Constantius,  on  his  accession  to  the  tlirone, 
had  once  more  recalled  him,  he  was  a 
third  time  deposed  by  the  emperor  Vaiens, 
afler  whose  death  he  finally  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  In  381,  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople confirmed  hitn.  He  died  in 
386.  We  have  23  catecheses  composed 
by  him,  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  which 
are  esteemed  the  oldest  and  best  outline 
of  the  Christian  dogmas  (Paris,  1720,  folia) 
— 2.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  educated  by 
his  uncle  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria ;  spent  ^ve  years  in  the  monaste- 
ries of  Nitria,  where  ho  was  instructed  by 
the  abbot  Serapiou.  He  then  went  to 
Alexandria,  where  his  graceful  form  and 
pleasing  delivery  gained  him  so  many 
adherents,  that,  after  his  uncle's  death,  in 
412,  he  succeeded  him  in  tlie  patriarchal 
dignity.  Full  of  zeal  and  ambition,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  ecclesiastical  honor 
alone,  but  exercised  secular  dominion  also. 
To  punish  die  Jews,  by  whom  Christian 
blood  had  been  shed,  during  an  insurrec- 
tion, he  assailed  them,  at  the  head  of  the 
populace,  destroyed  their  houses  and  their 
furniture,  and  drove  them  out  of  tiie  city. 
Orestes,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  wiio  com- 
plained of  such  lawless  violence,  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  bisliop,  was 
soon  after  attacked  in  the  streets  by  500 
furious  monks,  one  of  whom,  having 
wounded  Oresties,  was  apprehended,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  expired  under  the 
blows  of  the  lictors.  Cyril  caused  his 
body  to  be  carried  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  the  cathedral,  gave  him  the  name  of 
TkauniosiuSf  and  extolled  liim  as  a  mar- 

Sr  and  a  sauit  The  assassination  of 
ypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  Theon, 
ti^  mathematician,  who  liad  excited  the 
envy  of  Cyril,  by  the  applause  which  sIjo 
had  gained  by  her  knowledge  of  ^ome- 
try  and  philosophy,  took  place  at  his  insti- 
gation. In  die  notorious  synod  of  403^  in 
concurrence  with  his  uncle,  he  had  plan- 
ned the  condemnation  of  St  Chrysostom, 
and  it  was  only  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  he  was  persuaded  to  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church,  in 
respect  to  that  prelate.  Still  more  fierce 
were  his  disputes  with  Nestorius,  the  sue 
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cesBor  of  ChiysoBtom,  who  dlstiiiguiflhed 
between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Christ,  acknowled^g  Maiy  as  the  modier 
of  Christ,  but  refusing  to  her  the  appellation 
of  maOver  of  Oad.  Cyril  contended  lon^ 
and  vtolently  against  these  doctrines,  and 
appointed  pope  Celestine  umpire,  who 
immediately  condemned  them.  He  drew 
up  12  anadiemas,  directed  against  John, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion even  of  theologians,  are  not  wholly 
free  firom  heresy,  and  called  upon  Nesto* 
rius  to  subscribe  them.  To  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  these  two  prelates,  the  coun- 
cil of  £phesiis  was  summoned.  Both 
parties  appeared  with  a  great  number  of 
adherents  and  servants,  between  whom 
innumerable  disputes  arose.  Cyril  opened 
the  council  before  the  arrival  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch;  and,  although  Nestorius 
refused  to  recognise  his  enemies  as  judges ; 
although  68  bi&ops  were  in  his  &vor,  and 
a  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
demanded  a  delay  of  four  days ;  yet,  in  a 
single  day,  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
deposed,  and  declared  to  be  a  second  Ju- 
das. Soon  after,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch 
arrived,  and  held  a  E^nod  of  50  bishop^ 
wlio,  Mrith  equal  haste,  condemned  Cyril 
afi  guilty  of  heresy,  and  declared  him  a 
monster  born  for  the  ruin  of  the  chureh. 
fioth  parties  rushed  to  arms :  the  streets 
of  the^ity,  and  the  cathedral  itself,  became 
the  theatre  of  their  fury,  and  were  polluted 
with  blood.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
sent  troops  to  Ephesus,  to  disperse  this 
pugnacious  council.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, only  changed  the  theatre  of  the  war; 
for  it  was  continued  three  years  longer, 
between  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril. 
Soon  after,  Nestorius,  not  less  violent  than 
Cyril,  obtained  from  the  emperor  a  com- 
mand for  Cyril  to  appear  again  before  a 
council  at  Ephesus.  Both  parties  appear- 
ed, with  their  adherents,  in  arms.  Cyril 
was  maltreated,  and  even  imprisoned.  He 
escaped  from  his  keepers,  however,  and 
fled  to  Alexandria.  From  tliat  place,  he 
contrived,  by  distributing  bribes,  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  Constantinople,  which 
struck  teiTor  into  tlie  timid  emperor.  Ne- 
gotiations were  begun :  Cyril  was  prevail- 
ed upon  to  mitigate  his  anathema,  and, 
against  his  will,  to  acknowledge  a  two- 
fold nature  in  Christ  But  Nestorius,  as 
he  was  determined  never  to  renounce  his 
opinions,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
offices,  and  to  retire  to  a  monastery.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Thebais.  In 
339  or  340,  he  died.  Cyril  closed  his 
restless  career  in  344.  His  opinions  pre- 
vailed both  in  tlie  Eastern  and  Western 


empire,  and  the  church  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  saints.  The  best  edition  of 
his  worits,  in  which  there  is  neither  clear- 
ness nor  accuracy  of  style,  is  that  of  1638, 
in  folio. — 3.  St.  C^ril,  a  native  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called 
ConsUudmty  and,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  smdied,  received  the  name  of  tlie  PM" 
loaopher.  At  the  recommendation  of  St 
I^atius,  the  emperor  Michael  IH  sent 
him  to  the  Chazare — a  people  of  the  stock 
of  the  Huns.  He  converted  the  khan, 
after  whose  example  the  whole  nation 
were  baptized.  He  then  preached  the 
gospel,  witli  Methodius,  to  the  Bulgari- 
ans, and  baptized  theii  king  Bojaris,  A.  D. 
860.  They  iiad  the  same  success  in  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia.  Still  later,  they  went 
to  Rome,  where  they  both  died.  Accord- 
ing to  Dobrowskv,  Cyril  died  in  868 :  ac- 
cording to  Xav.  Kichter,  he  died  in  871  or 
872.  The  two  aposdes  were  both  declar- 
ed saints.  The  Greeks  and  Russians  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  St.  Cyril  on  Feb.  14. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Cyrillian 
Letters  (q.  v.),  which  took  tlieir  name  fit)ni 
him,  and  is  probably  the  author  of  the 
Apologies  which  bear  his  name. 

Ctrillian  Letters  ;  characters  called, 
in  Sclavonic,  CzuraLvia;  one  of  the  modes 
of  writing  the  Sclavonic  language,  of 
which  there  are  three : — 1.  Roman  or  Ger- 
man letters,  used  by  the  people  of  Poland, 
Bohemia  and  Lusatia  ;  2.  CyrUUan,  so 
called  from  their  inventor,  Cyrillus.  They 
are  much  used  by  the  Russians.  3.  From 
these  Cyrillian  characters,  probably 
through  the  artifices  of  calligraphy,  a  pe- 
culiar alphabet  was  form^,  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  printed  books,  but  no 
where  in  common  life. 

Ctrus  ;  a  celebrated  conqueror.  The 
only  two  original  authorities  concemmg 
him — Herodotus  and  Xenopbon — differ  so 
greatly,  that  they  cannot  be  reconciled. 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  the  son 
of  Cambyses,  a  distinguished  Persian,  and 
of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  king 
Astyages.  He  founded  the  Persian  mon- 
archy. (See  ,^s8tfria,)  A  short  time  be- 
fore liis  birth,  the  soothsayers  at  tlie  court 
of  Astyages  divined  from  a  dream  of  his, 
that  his  future  grandson  was  to  dethrone 
him..  Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  that  Cy- 
rus should  lie  destroyed  immediately  after 
his  birtli.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  dehv- 
ered  to  a*  herdsman,  who,  moved  witli 
compassion,  brought  him  up,  and  named 
him  Cvrus,  His  courage  and  spirit  be- 
trayed nis  descent  to  the  king.  On  one 
occasion,'  playing  with  otlier  noys,  being 
chosen  king  by  his  companions,  he  caused 
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the  son  of  one  of  the  fint  men  in  the  na- 
tion to  be  beaten.  The  &ther  of  the  boy 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  reprimanded 
young  Cyrus.  But  he  iqvpealed  to  his 
right  OS  king  of  his  companions,  and 
replied  with  so  much  boldness  and  good 
■ense^  tliat  Astyages  became  interested  in 
him,  and  instituted  inquiries,  which  led  to 
the  discoveiy  of  his  birth.  The  ma^ 
having  succeeded  in  quieting  the  uneasi- 
ness which  the  discovery  occasioned  him, 
he  sent  Cyrus  to  his  parents  in  Persia, 
with  marks  of  his  favor.  But  the  young 
man  soon  drew  togetlier  a  formidable 
anny  of  Persians,  and  conquered  his 
granidftther,  B.  C.  560.  A  similar  fate 
befell  Croesus,  the  rich  and  powerful  king 
of  Lydia,  and  Nabonadius,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, whose  capital  he  took,  afler  a  sie^ 
of  two  years.  He  also  subdued  Phoenicia 
aud  Palestine,  to  which  he  caused  the 
Jews  to  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. While  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Indies,  was  under  his  dominion,  he 
engaged  in  an  unjust  war  against  the  Maa- 
sBgeUB — a  people  of  Scythia,  north-east  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  beyond  the  Araxes,  then 
niled  by  a  queen  named  Tonofris.  In 
the  first  batde,  he  conquered  by  stratagem ; 
but,  in  the  second,  he  experienced  a  total 
defeat,  and  was  himself  slain,  B.  C.  529, 
after  a  rei^n  of  29  yeais.  He  >vas  suc- 
ceeded by  nis  son  Cambyses.  The  stories 
related  by  Xenophon  (<j.  v.),  in  the  C^ro- 
V^dta  (Account  of  the  Life  and  remarkable 
Tndls  in  the  Character  of  Cyrus),  that  he 
received  a  splendid  education  at  the  court 
of  Astyages,  inherited  his  kingdom,  and 
ruled  like  a  genuine  philosopher,  are 
either  mere  romance,  deserving  not  the 
least  historical  credit  (Xenophon's  design 
being  to  represent  the  model  of  a  kin^, 
without  regard  to  historical  truth,  and,  in 
this  way,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  to  his  coun- 

rien  the  advantages  of  a  monarchy),  or 
the  two  accounts  are  founded  on  ^if- 
-  ferent  traditions,  perhaps  of  two  difibrent 
persons  named  CSp^u. — Another  Cyrus 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  or 
Ochus,  who  fived  nearly  150  years  later 
than  the  former.  In  the  16th  year  of  his 
age,  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  His  am- 
bitifm  eariy  displayed  itself;  and  when, 
afier  his  father's  death,  his  eldest  brother, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ascended  the  throne, 
Cyrus  fiHrmed  a  conspbracy  against  him, 
which  was,  however,  discovered  before  it 
came  to  maturity.  Insteadof  causing  the 
sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  upon 
him,  his  brother  kindhr  released  him,  and 
made  him  governor  of  Ana  Minc^.  Hers 
V0I-  IV.  9 


Cyrus  assembled  a  numerous  aimy,  to 
nuike  war  upon  Artaxerxes,  and  dethrone 
him.  Among  his  forces  were  13,000 
Greek  auxiliaries,  who  w^ce  ignorant, 
however,  of  the  object  of  the  ex^ditiou. 
Being  informed  of  his  brother's  design, 
Artaxerxes  marched  against  him  with  a 
much  larser  army.  In  the  plains  of  Cy- 
naxa,  in  me  provmce  of  Babyk>n,  the  two 
armies  eocountered  each  other.  After  a 
brave  resistance,  eq>eciaUy  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks,  the  armv  of  Cyrus  was  over- 
come, and  he  himself  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Artaxerxes. 

Ctthera  (now  Ctrigo ;  population, 
8000),  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  south 
shore  of  Laconia,  was  iNuticuhu'ly  celebrat- 
ed for  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  whose 
temple  in  Cythera,*the  chief  city,  was  the 
oldest  and  most  splendid  of  her  temples  in 
Greece.  The  ancient  Cythera  is  now  de- 
molished, and  exhibits  nothing  but  a  f^w 
ruins.  On  the  shore  of  this  island,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  Venus  first  ascended  ' 
firom  the  sea,  and  took  possession  of  the 
land ;  L  ^.,  Phoenician  navigators  here  fhst 
introduced  the  worship  of  Venus  into 
Greece.  The  island  is  rocky  and  unfiruit- 
ful.  From  tliis  pkice,  Venus  has  her 
name  Cytharea, 

Czar,  Zar,  or  Zaar;  a  title  of  the  au- 
tocrat of  Russia.  The  word  is  of  old 
Sckvonic  origin,  and  is  nearly  eouivalent 
to  king.  The  emperor  is  caJleo,  in  the 
same  language,  kesaar.  Until  the  16th 
centuiy,  the  rulers  of  the  several  Russian 
provinces  were  called  grandHprmee$  (we- 
kki  knaesy  Thus  there  were  gnnd- 
princes  of^  Wladimir,  Kiev,  Mgacow,  &c. 
The  grand-prince  Waailie  first  received, 
in  15^  the  title  of  samoderaheUi,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  word  autocrat. 
(q.  V.)  The  son  of  Waailie,  Ivan  II, 
adopted,  in  1579,  the  tide  of  Czar  of 
Moscow^  which  his  descendants  bore  for  a 
long  time.  Li  1721,  the  senate  and  clergy 
conferred  on  Peter  I,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  the  title  of  emperor  qf  Rusna,  for 
which,  in  Russia,  the  Latin  word  tmpera- 
tor  is  used.  Several  European  powers 
declined  to  acknowledge  this  tide,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  centtuy.  The  eW- 
est  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  czar 
was  called  cxareoa  (czar's  son);  but,  with 
the  unfortunate  Alexis,  scm  of  Peter  I,  this 
tide  ceased,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  im- 
perial house  have  been  amce  caUed  grand- 
princes.  The  emperor  Paul  I  renewed 
the  title  ezorevo,  or  cxartwikky  in  1799,  for 
his  second  son,  Constantine.  (q.  v.)  The 
mien  of  Georgia  and  Imiretli^  now  under 
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the  RuflBian  sceptre,  called  theniBelves 
czan. 

CZBITSTOCHOW,  Or  CZENSTOCHOWA ;   a 

fortified  monastery,  belon^ng  to  the  order 
of  St  Paul  the  Hermit,  in  Poland,  province 
of  Kalisch,  near  the  Wartha  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Silesia.  In  this  fortification,  well 
provided  with  artillery,  the  monks  former- 
ly  had  their  own  gamson,  and  chose  com- 
mandants fix>m  Sieir  ovni  number.  In 
the  diet  of  1765,  however,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  occupy  this  place  with  a  secular 


force.  Frequent  pilgrimages  are  made  to 
the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virein,  in  the 
church  of  the  monasters.  At  the  fixH  of 
the  mountain  lies  New  Czenstochow,  witli 
a  population  of  1900,  and,  a  few  miles 
distant.  Old  Czenstochow,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1700.  In  1812,  Czenstochow  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  French  soldiers, 
who  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
Russians  in  January,  1813. 

CzERNY  George.    (See  Servia,) 

CziREJviTz.    (See  ZirknUz,) 


D. 


■Lf  7  the  fourth  letter  in  our  alphabet,  of 
the  order  of  mutes.  (See  ConsonanL)  Ac- 
eording  to  M.  Chainpollion's  recent  dis- 
eoveries,  the  d^  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  the  old  Egyptians,  corresponding  to  the 
thu  of  the  Copts,  is  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
similar  to  a  O .  The  Greek  delta  was  a 
triangle,  A,  fix)m  which  the  Roman  D 
has  l^n  borrowed.  D,  as  an  initial  letter 
on  medals,  indicates  the  names  of  coun- 
tries, cities  and  persons,  as  Decius ;  also 
the  words  deoottu,  designatusj  dams,  domi- 
nus,  &c. ;  D.  M.,  dUa  mamSbua ;  D.  O.  M., 
Deo  opHmo  maximo.  The  Greek  A  repre- 
q^ted  the  number  four.  Among  Roman 
numerals,  D  si^fies  500,  but  was  not 
used  as  a  numerical  designation  until  1500 
years  after  Christ  The  Romans  desig- 
nated a  thousand  in  this  way, — CI  3.  The 
early  printers,  it  is  said,  thought  it  best  to 
express  500  by  half  the  character  of  1000, 
and  therefore  introduced  1 3,  which  soon 
pew  into  D.  If  a  line  was  marked  over 
It,  it  signified  5000.  In  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts,  D  is  very  often  found  in  the 
place  of  BandL;  des  for beSydachrttinuB for 
lackrunuB.  In  dedications,  D.,  thrice  re- 
peated, signifies  Dot,  Donat,  Dtcat,  or  Dot, 
IHcat,  Dedicat,  As  an  abbreviation  of  the 
jurists,  D  signifies  the  pandects  (Diguta). 
D  stands  for  dodor  in  M.  D. ;  in  D.  T., 
dodor  ^  iheology  f  hlu  D^  dodor  of  lanes^ 
&c.  D.,  on  French  coins,  signifies  Lmiu ; 
on  Prussiafl,  Aurich;  on  Austrian,  uf^z. 
In  music,  D  designates  the  second  note  in 
the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C,  to  which 
Guide  applied  the  monosyUable  rt. 

Da  Capo  (ttd, ;  from  the  head  or  begin- 
ning) ;  an  expression  vmtten  at  the  end  of 
a  movement,  to  acquaint  the  puformer 


that  he  is  to  return  to,  and  end  v^th,  the 
first  straiiL  It  is  also  a  call  or  acclamation 
to  the  singer  or  musician,  in  theatres  or 
concerts,  to  repeat  a  piece  which  he  has 
just  finished — a  request  very  often  made 
mercilessly  by  the  public,  vrithout  regard 
to  the  fatigue  caused  by  a  performance. 

Dacca  Jelalfore;  an  extensive  and 
rich  district  of  Bengal,  situated  principally 
between  23°  and  24°  of  N.  lat  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
pootra, two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  In- 
dia, which,  with  their  various  branches, 
form  a  complete  inland  navigation,  extend- 
ing to  every  part  of  the  country ;  so  that, 
every  tovm  having  its  river  or  catud,  the 
general  mode  of  travelling  or  conveying 
goods  is  by  water. 

Dacca  ;  a  large  city,  capital  of  the  above- 
named  district,  and,  for  oO  years,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bengal.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  a  deep  and  broad  river,  called 
tlie  Boot  Gtmga  (Old  Ganges),  at  ihe  di»- 
tance  of  100  miles  fipom  the  sea.  In  this 
city,  or  its  vicinity,  are  manufactured 
beautiful  muslins,  which  are  exported  to 
every  part  of  the  civilized  vrorld.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  manu&cture  of  shell 
bracelets,  much  worn  by  the  Hindoo 
women.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city 
abounds  with  game  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
tiger  to  the  quail,  and  is,  on  this  accQunt, 
a  great  resort  of  Europeans,  during  the 
three  cold  month&  180  miles  firom  Cal- 
cutta by  land;  k)n.  90°  17'  £.;  lat  23° 

Dach,  Simon,  a  German  poet  of  the 
17th  centurj,  born  at  Memel,  July  29, 
1605,  lived  m  an  humble  condition,  until 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  ii^ 
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the  umvenit?  of  K6iugsbei^.  He  remain- 
ed  m  tlus  office  until  his  death,  April  15, 
1659.    His  secular  songs  are  liyely  and 
natuzaL    His  sacred  songs  are  distinguish-^ 
ed  for  deep  and  quiet  feeling. 

Dacia.  The  country  which  anciently 
bore  this  name,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
description,  comprised  the  present  BaJiat, 
a  part  of  Lower  Hungary,  as  &r  as  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  west,  Tran- 
syWania,  Moldayia,  Walachia  and  Bessa- 
rabia. Some  include  Bul|;aria  and  Servia, 
with  Bosnia,  or  .the  ancient  Upper  and 
Lower  Moeaa.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
oountiy,  called  Dacif  also  Davi,  made 
themselyes,  for  a  lon^  time,  terrible  to  the 
Romans.  When  Trajan  conquered  Dacia, 
in  the  second  century,  he  diyided  it  into, 

1.  Dacia  R^oaria  or  R^penais  (the  present 
Banal,  and  a  part  of  Hungary),  so  called 
because  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Theiss,  and  on  the  east  bythe  Danube ; 

2.  Dada  MetMterranea  (now  Trans^vtmia), 
90  called,  because  it  was  atuated  Between 
the  two  others ;  and,  3.  Dacia  Tnmgalpina 
(now  Walachia,  MMaoia  and  Be88arabia\ 
or  that  part  of  Dacia  lying  beyond  the 

liian  mountains.  He  goyeroed  e 


)  goyeroed  each 
of  these  three  provinces  by  a  prefect,  es- 
tablished colonies  in  them,  and  sent  colo- 
nists from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  people  them,  and  supply  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  When  Constantine  the 
Great  divided  the  Roman  empire  anew, 
Dada  became  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  pre- 
fecture, and  was  divided  into  nve  prov- 
inces or  districts.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  gradually  overrun 
\aj  the  Goths,  Huns,  Gepidce  and  Avars. 
Since  that  time,  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, whidb  then  lost  the  name  of  Dacia,  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  that  of  the  provinces 
of  ^ich  it  formerly  conosted. 

Dacier,  Andr6,  bom'  at  Castres,  in 
Upper  Lan^edoc,  1651,  of  Protestant 
parents,  studied  at  Saumur,  under  Tanne- 
guy-Lef^vre,  whose  daughter  Anna  v^as 
associated  in  his  studies.  Afler  the  death 
of  Lefevre,  in  167^  he  went  to  Paris. 
The  duke  of  Montausier,  to  whom  his 
learning  was  known,  intrusted  him  with 
the  editing  of  Pompeius  Festus  (in  usum 
ddj^imi).  The'  intimacy  growing  out  of^ 
thdr  mutual  love  of  literature  led  to  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Anna  Lefl^- 
vre,  in  1683,  and,  two  years  afler,  they 
both  embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 
They  received  from  the  king  considerable 
paisions.  In  1695,  Dacier  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  the  French  academy :  of  the  latter 
he  was  aAerwards   perpetual  secretary. 


The  care  of  the  cabinet  in  the  Louvre  j 
intrusted  to  him.  He  died  in  1722.  Da- 
cier wrote  several  indifferent  translations 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Besides 
the  edition  of  Pompeius  Festus,  and  the 
(Efuvres  d^Horace,  en  Latin  et  en  Fhm- 
pais,  with  the  JSTauveaux  icUarcisaemens 
sur  lea  (Euvres  iTHorace,  and  the  JVbtiveBe 
Ihtdudion  d*Horace,  with  critical  annota- 
tions, he  prepared  an  edition  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  a  translation  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, of  Epictetus,  of  Aristotie's  Art  of  Po- 
etry, with  annotations,  of  the  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  of  the  CEdipus  and  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
and  of  several  dialoffues  of  Plato. 

Dacieb,  Anna  Lefl^vre;  wife  of  the 
preceding;  bom  at  Saumur,  in  1651.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  her  learned  father,  who 
had  instructed  her,  and  cultivated  her  tal- 
ents, she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  dis- 
played her  leaminff  by  an  edition  of  Calli- 
machus  (1675),  wich  she  inscribed  to 
Huet,  the  under  tutor  of  the  dauphiiL 
The  duke  of  Montausier,  in  consequence, 
intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  several  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  (in  tuum  ddpkini). 
She  first  edited  Florus  (q.  v.),  with  a  com- 
mentary. Her  learned  works  were  not 
interrupted  by  her  marriage.  Her  feeble 
translation  of  Homer  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  led  to  a  dispute  between 
her  and  Lamotte,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  madame  Dacier  understood  much 
less  of  logic,  than  Lamotte  of  the  Greek 
language.  la  her  Considerations  sur  Us 
Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gout,  she  de- 
fended Homer  with  the  acuteness  of  a 
profound  commentator,  and  Lamotte  re- 
plied with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  elegance ; 
on  which  account  it  v^as  said,  Lamotte 
wrate  like  an  ingenious  woman,  madame 
Dacier  like  a  learned  man.  Lamotte 
introduced  her  to  the  notice  of  queen 
Christina,  who  persuaded  her  to  embrace 
the  Cathotic  rehsion.  In  her  Homhe  dt- 
fendu,  she  showed  little  mercy  to  Hardouin, 
who  had  written  a  satirical  eulogy  of  this 
poet  On  this  occasion,  she  was  said  to 
have  uttered  more  invectives  against  the 
reviler  of  Homer,  than  the  poet  himself 
had  placed'in  the  mouths  of  all  his  heroes. 
She  translated  Terence,  and  three  pieces 
of  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  of  which  she 
treats  of  the  origin,  the  cultivation  and 
changes  of  dramatic  poetry  vrith  acuteness. 
Her  translation  of  the  Plutus  and  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  deserves  indulgence,  as 
the  first  translation  of  the  Greek  comic 
poeL  Her  translation  of  Anacreon  and 
Sappho,  with  a  defence  of  the  latter,  met 
with  success.    She  also  wrote  annotations 
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on  the  Bible,  but  did  not  publish  them. 
Her  life  was  entirely  deyoted  to  Uterature, 
and  her  domestic  duties.  She  died  in 
1730.  Equally  estimable  for  her  charac- 
ter and  her  talents,  she  gained  as  many 
admirers  by  her  virtue,  her  constancy  and 
her  equanimity,  as  by  her  works.  She 
was  chosen  member  of  several  academies. 

Dacttle.    (See  Rhithm.) 

Dactylioth£ca  lOreek);  a  collection 
of  engraved  gems.  The  art  of  engraving 
gems  was  no  where  carried  to  greater 
])erfection  than  in  Greece,  where  they 
were  worn  not  only  in  rings  (from  which 
the  name  of  aojrrdXtof,  ring|,  but  in  seals, 
and  were  much  used  for  other  ornamental 
purposes.  The  Romans  were  Alt  behind 
the  Greeks  in  this  art;  but  they  were  the 
first  who  made  collections  of  precious 
stones.  Scaurus,  the  son-in-law  of  Sylla, 
introduced  tlie  custom  (Pliny,  lEst,  Jvot, 
37,  5).  Pompey  the  Great  transfenned  the 
collection  of  Mithridates  to  Rome,  and 
placed  it  in  the  capitoL  A  much  larger 
collection  was  exhibited  by  Csesar  in  die 
temple  of  Venus  Genitnx,  and,  after- 
wards, under  Augustus,  by  M.  Marcellus, 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatinus.  In 
modem  times,  the  princes  of  Italy  vied 
vnth  each  other  in  collecting  these  treas- 
ures of  art.  The  &mily  of  Gonzaga  es- 
tablished the  ftiBt  dadyliaOiKa,  and  was 
followed  by  the  family  of  Este  at  Modena, 
tliat  of  Famese,  and  by  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici in  Florence.  The  gems  collected  ly 
him  are  marked  with  Lor^  or  Lor.  rfc'  Atj 
or  with  M.  alone.  His  collection  vras  di- 
vided and  scattered,  but  the  Medici  estab- 
lished a  new  one,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  D.  FlorentinOj  the  most  important 
existing,  as  it  contains  about  4000  gems. 
In  Rome,  collections  of  no  great  value 
were  made  imder  Julius  II  and  Leo  X. 
Maria  Piccolomini,  a  Roman  prelate,  hod 
the  best  in  that  city ;  ond  Lucio  Odescol- 
chi,  afterwards  duke  of  Bragiani,  inherited 
that  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  Rome 
afterwards  received  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican  (formed  more  at  random  than  on 
any  connected  plan),  of  tlie  Barberini,  and 
of  the  Strozzi  (containing  some  master- 
pieces of  the  art,  now  in  St.  Petersburg), 
The  Z>.  LudovisiOy  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Piombino,  and  that  of  the  cardinal  Borgia 
at  Velletri,  famous  for  its  Egyptian  gems 
and  scarqbfei,  are  still  celebrated.'  Naples 
has  beautiful  gems  in  the  cabinet  at  Por- 
tici  and  at  Capo  di  Monte.  The  prince 
Piscari  formed  a  collection  at  Catanea,  in 
Sicily,  consisting  entirely  of  genos  found 
in  Sicily.  In  France,  the  first  collection 
was  begun  by  Francis  I,  but  was  dispersed 


in  the  civil  w^r.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XrV,  Louvois  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  fine  coUeclion  of  antiques  in  the 
royal  library.  The  collection  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  which  he  inherited  fifom  the 
Palatinate,  vras  celebrated.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  private  collections  of 
value.  The  most  celebrated  in  England 
are  those  of  the  dukes  of  Devonahirey 
Bedford  and  Marlborough,  and  the  eails 
of  Carlisle  and  Desborough.  CrermaDy 
also  has  collections.  In  the  palace  of 
Sans  Souci,  at  Potadam,  near  Berlin,  sev- 
eral are  united,  among  which  is  that  of 
Muzel  Stosch,  rendered  fiunous  by  the 
description  of  Winckelmann.  Vienna  has 
a  separate  cabinet  of  rems.  The  collec- 
tion of  Dresden  is  good.  The  city  library 
of  Leipeic  possesses  some  good  gems. 
The  collection  at  Cassel  is  extensive,  but 
not  very  valuable.  Mfinich  has  some 
beautiful  nieces.  There  are  also  many 
private  collections.  In  the  NetheilandB, 
the  cabinet  of  the  king  is  valuable.  In 
the  royal  palace  at  Copenhagen,  there  are 
some  vases  inlaid  with  gems;  and  Peters- 
burg has,  besides  the  imperial  collection, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  that  of  the 
engraver  Natter,  the  rich  collection  of 
count  Poniatowski.  To  multiply  elegant 
and  ingenious  or  remarkable  designs  on 
gems,  engravings  or  casts  are  taken.  Thus 
not  only  single  designs,  but  all  those  of 
the  same  class,  or  those  of  a  whole  cabi- 
net, are  represented  by  engravings.  The 
impressions  of  various  classes  of  gems 
have  been  collected.  Bellori  collected 
the  portraits  of  philosopheis  and  othere ; 
Chimet,  abraxas  stones  (see  MraxaSy  and 
(hu>sis) ;  Gori,  gems  engraved  with  stars ; 
Ficoroni,  gems  with  inscriptions ;  Stosch, 
gems  beanng  the  names  of  the  artists. 
Kepresentations  of  whole  collections  have 
been  given ;  as,  by  Gori,  of  those  contained 
in  the  Musevm  FlorenHmaa ;  by  Wicar  and 
Mongez,  of  those  in  the  gallery  of  Flor- 
ence ;  by  Mariette,  of  the  former  French 
collections ;  by  Leblond  and  Lacfaaux,  of 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  by  Eckhel, 
of  that  of  Vienna.  We  might  also  men- 
tion the  copies  of  the  Maseum  <POducal- 
cMj  of  the  cabinets  of  Gravelle,  Stosch, 
Bossi,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  But, 
although  some  of  these  impressions  *are 
very  beautiful,  the  preference  ought  to  be 
given  to  tlie  casts.  The  collections  of 
such  casts  are  also  called  dacMolheciB; 
for  instance^  tlie  ddcbfUoiheea  of  Lippert, 
consisting  of  3000  pieces.  Tassie,  in  Lon- 
don, has  executed  the  largest  collection  of 
casts  yet  known,  amounting  to  15,000. 
These  are  important  aids  in  the  study  of 
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the  branch  of  antiquities  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

Dacttliomajwct  (from  iaxr^Xtosy  a  ring, 
and  fiavrtta,  divination) ;  the  pretended  art 
of  divining  by  means  of  rings. 

DACTTi.oi<oeT,  or  Dactylonomt  (from 
UxnXoSf^e  finger),  is  the  art  of  numbering 
widi  the  fingers ;  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  of 
expressing  one's  thoughts  in  general  with 
the  fingere.  It  is  usually  taught  in  insti- 
tutionB  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

DAnucHus  (Latin ;  AaSSxoi,  Greek) ;  lit- 
eraOy  a  torch-bearer,  but  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  many  of  the  ancient  divinities, 
who  were  always  represented  as  bearing 
a  torch  or  fiambeau.  Daduchi  were  also 
those  persons,  who,  in  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  religious  processions,  carried  the 
fiambeaus  or  sacred  torches.  The  Dadu- 
chic  deities  are  Ceres,  when  represented 
as  searching  for  her  lost  daughter  Proser- 
pine ;  Diana,  Luna,  Hecate  and  Sol,  when 
in  thenr  cars,  employed  in  the  businesB  of 
lighting  the  earth ;  Venus,  Cupid  and  Hy- 
men, when  bearing  the  torch  of  love; 
Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  Vesta,  in  the  temples 
where  the  vestals  guarded  the  sacred  fire 
of  those  goddesses;  Vulcan,  in  whose 
honor,  conjointly  with  Prometheus  and 
Pallas  as  Daduchi,  the  Athenians  instituted 
a  festival,  which  they  called  Lampadephoria, 
Aa^aiif^opta  (sce  LomvodepJunia);  ^Kellona,' 
the  Furies,  Aurora,  Hymen,  Peace  (on  a 
medal  of  Vespasianl ;  Comus  (in  an  an- 
cient painting  described  by  Philostratus) ; 
Ni^t,  Sleep,  and  Death,  or  Thanatus, 

Dadalus  {AaiiaXoi),  The  name  of 
Ditdcdi  is  given  to  fiill-length  figiues  or 
images,  with  the  feet  in  an  a^vancin^  pos- 
ture. But  whence  this  appellation  is  de- 
rived, is  a  contested  point  Winckel- 
mann,  following  Palsephatus  and  Diodorus, 
says,  <*  Dsedalus  began  to  separate  the 
lower  part  of  the  Hermes  into  legs ;  and 
the  first  statues  are  said  to  have  received 
fix>m  hun  the  name  of  DftdaJL^  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  Deedalus  first 
separated  the  legs  of  the  statues  in  an 
advancing  posture,  which  explains  the 
sayuig  that  his  statues  moved,  since  all 
previous  sculptors  formed  their  statues 
with  the  arms  hanging  down,  not  di- 
vided fix)m  the  body,  and  the  less  not 
separated,  Hke  the  mummy-shaped  figures 
of^the  Egyptians.  According  to  Pausa- 
niaSyDffidalus  received  his  name  fix)m  the 
flttitues  (the  name  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  firom  iaihakXuv,  to  work  with 
skill).  B6ttiger  (in  his  Lectures  on  Ar- 
chaeology, Dresden,  1806)  supposes  that 


DfBdalus  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the 
common  appellation  or  all  the  &vt  archi- 
tects, metallurgists  and  sculptors  in  Gre- 
cian antiquity ;  also^  in  general,  an  artist,  as 
(icB<£a^  signifies  (»YyScu3,<Jki/^  In  early 
periods,  every  art  is  confined  to  the  funily 
and  friends  of  the  inventor,  and  the  disci- 
ples are  called  sons.  Thus  the  ancients 
speak  of  the  Dsedalian  &mily  of  artists, 
including  Tales,  Perdix,  Diopoenos,  Scyllis 
and  others.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  Diedalus  lived  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  was  distinffuished  for 
his  talents  in  architecture,  sculpture  and 
engraving,  and  the  inventor  of  many  in- 
struments ;  for  instance,  the  axe,  the  saw, 
the  plummet,  the  auger ;  also  of  glue,  and 
masts  and  yards  for  ships.  As  a  sculptor, 
he  wrought  mosdy  in  wood,  and  was  the 
first  who  made  &ie  eyes  of  his  statues 
open.  This  he  did  in  Athens,  which  he 
viras  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  disciple  Talos,  of  whose 
skill  he  was  jealous.  He  built  the  famous 
labyrinth  in  Crete ;  executed  for  Ariadne  a 
group  of  male  and  female  dancers,  of 
white  stone,  and  for  Pasiphae  the  notorious 
wooden  cow.  Being  imprisoned  with  his 
son  Icarus,  he  invented  instruments^fbr 
fiying.  The  wings  were  composed  of 
linen,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  of  feathers, 
and  fastened  with  wax,  which  caused  the 
death  of  Icarus ;  whence  the  Icarian  sea  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name.  Dsedalus 
himself  reached  Sicily,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  which  a  place  vras  called,  after 
him,  Dmtkdium.  A  festival  called  Dada- 
la  (image-festival)  was  celebrated  in  Bceo- 
tia,  mostly  at  Platsa.  We  must  not  con- 
found this  Dtedalus  vrith  a  later  sculp- 
tor, Dsedalus  of  Sicyon.  Many  stories 
of  different  artists  have,  probably,  been 
blended  to  form  the  character  of'^  Dseda- 
lus. 

.  DAEif DELS,  Hermann  William,  a  Dutch 
general,  bom  in  1762,  at  Hattem,  in  Guel- 
derland,  took  an  important  part  in  the 
troubles  which  began  in  Holland,  in  1787, 
on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  and,  with  many 
of  his  countrymen  of  the  same  party,  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where 
he  engaged  in  commercial  speculations, 
in  Dunkurk.  In  1793,  he  vras  appointed 
colonel  in  the  new  legion  of  volunteers, 
Frame  itnmffery  and  vras  of  great  service 
to  Dumounez,  in  his  expedition  against 
HoUand.  He  rendered  still  greater  services 
to  Pichegru,  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
which  made  ihe  French  commander  mas- 
ter of  all  Holland.  Daendels  now  became 
lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  the 
Batavian  republic,  and  took  an  important 
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part  in  the  change  of  the  government. 
When  Louis  Bonaparte  ascended  the 
throne,  he  loaded  him  ^th  honors,  and 
appointed  him  governor-general  of  Bata- 
via.  After  tlie  union  of  Holland  with 
Fnmce,  Napoleon  recalled  him.  Daen- 
dels  arrived  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1812.  He  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
publishing  a  Compte  rendu  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Java  (4  vols.,  folio),  in  which  he 
throws  much  light  on  die  statistics  and 
general  condition  of  tliat  coundy.  He 
was  afterwartis  appointed,  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  oiiganize  the  restored 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  he 
displayed  his  usual  energy ;  he  promoted 
peace  between  the  neighboring  Negro 
states,  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
new  plantations  on  the  West  India  plan, 
and  checked  the  slave-trade,  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 
Daffodil.  (Sec  JSTardssus.) 
Dagh;  a  Persian  word,  signifying 
t/iountotn — ^Daghistan,  land  of  mountains. 
Dagobert  I  (called  the  Great  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  successes),  king  of  the 
Franks,  of  the  Merovingian  race,  in  638 
succeeded  his  fetlier,  Clotliaire  II,  who 
had  reOnited  the  divided  members  of  the 
French  empire.  He  waged  war  with 
success  agauist  the  Sclavouians,  Saxons, 
Gascons  and  Bretons ;  but  he  stained  the 
splendor  of  his  victories  by  cruelty,  vio- 
lence and  licentiousness.  After  he  had 
conquered  the  Saxons,  it  is  said  that  he 
caused  all  tliose  whose  staUire  exceeded 
the  length  of  his  sword  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  deserves  praise  for  his  improvement 
of  the  laws  of  the  Franks.  He  died  at 
Epinay,  638,  at  the  age  of  32  years,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Denis,  which  he  had 
founded  six  years  before. 
D'Agvesseau.  (See  .^gvesseau.) 
Dahi,,  John  Christian,  landscape  paint- 
er, since  1820  member  of  the  academy  of 
Dresden,  bom  Feb.  24, 1788,  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  was  first  destined  for  theology ; 
but,  having  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
means  to  pursue  that  study,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  painter  in  his  native 
town.  He  soon  distin^shed  himself  by 
his  sea-views,  and  enjoys,  at  present,  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
fint,  of  living  painters  in  this  department. 
Some  of  his  paintings  are  truly  grand. 
He  lives  at  present  in  Dresden. 

Dahlia  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  con^nmUB,  or 
compound  flowers.  ThejE>.|nnn^wit]iin 
a  few  years,  has  become  common  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  ornament,  and 


is  very  conspicuous  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  The  root  is  perennial,  composed  of 
fascicles  of  tubers,  which  are  oblong  and 
taperinff  at  each  end,  and  about  6  inches 
in  lengm.  The  stem  is  straight,  branch- 
ing, thick,  and  reaches  the  height  of  7 
feet  and  upwards.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, connate,  and  simply  or  doubly  pin- 
nated. The  flowers  are  solitair,  at  the 
e^Mremity  of  lonff,  simple  branches,  deep 
piuple,  with  a  yellow  centre :  by  cultiva- 
tion, however,  they  have  been  doubled, 
and  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  colors. 
The  roots  are  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 
much  eaten  by  the  Mexicans,  though  the 
taste  is  not  very  agreeable.  It  is  repro- 
duced from  the  seed,  or  by  the  divinon  of 
the  roots,  which  is  the  most  approved 
mode.  It  requires  fiequent  watering.  In 
autumn,  the  roots  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  covered  with  dry  sand,  and 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  during  the 
winter.  All  tlie  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico. 

Dahomey;  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Western  Africa,  behind  the  Slave  Coast. 
The  country  is  very  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans. The  parts  which  have  been  visited 
are  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  rise,  for 
about  150  miles,  with  a  gradual  slope,  but 
without  any  great  elevation.  The  soil  is 
a  deep,  rich  clay,  yielding  maize,  millet 
and  Guinea  com  in  abundance.  The 
inhabitants  are  warlike  and  ferocious. 
The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  ferocity  which  prevails  among  this 
nation  almost  surpasses  belief  munan 
skulls  form  the  favorite  ornament  in  the 
construction  of  the  palaces  and  temples. 
The  kin^s  sleeping-chamber  has  the  floor 
paved  with  the  skulls,  and  the  roof  orna- 
mented with  the  Jaw-bones,  of  chie&  whom 
he  has  overcome  in  battle. 

Daire,  or  Dairo.    (See  Japan.) 

Dairy  (fiom  (2w,  an  old  English  word 
for  mUk) ;  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
skimming  cream,  making  butter,  cheese, 
&c,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  pleas- 
ure rooms  for  partaking  the  luxuries  of 
the  dairy,  as  syllabubs,  cream  with  fruit, 
iced  creams,  &c. 

Daisy  ;  the  name  of  a  plant  which  is 
very  ^miliar,  and  a  great  ravorite  in  Eu- 
rope (heilis  perenmsy  L.).  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  in  spring,  and  its  elegant  flowers, 
appearing  at  intervals  in  the  green  sward, 
have  be^  compared  to  pearls.  During 
cloudy  weather,  and  at  mgfat,  they  dose. 
It  continues  flowering  during  the  whole 
season,  and  is  not  used  for  rood  by  any 
animal,    it  belongs  to  the  natiml  order 
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cofi^pomttf.  The  leaves  are  all  radical, 
spathulate,  obtuse,  more  or  less  dentate, 
slightlv  haiiy,  and  spread  upon  the  ground. 
Its  naked  stem  is  a  few  inches  high,  and 
termiiiated  by  a  white  flower,  having  a 
tinge  of  red,  and  a  yellow  centre.  In  the 
U.  States,  it  is  only  seen  cultivated  in  g^- 
dens.  One  species  of  bdHs  (B.  integrifo' 
Ko,  Mx.)  inhabits  the  U.  States,  but  is  a 
rare  plant,  and  only  found  in  the  South- 
western States,  in  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas. 

Dal  ;  a  Swedish  word,  si^i 
the  German  Thal,  vaUeu^  as  m 

Dai^i  Lama.    (See  Luana.) 

DaiiBerg^  family  of  the  barons  of;  also 
Dalbu  ro.  *'  Is  there  no  Dalbeig  present  ?* 
the  imperial  herald  was  fbrmenv  obliged 
to  detnand,  at  every  coronation  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors ;  and  the  Dalberg  present 
bent  his  knee  before  the  new  sovereh^, 
and  received  the  accolade  as  the  mst 
knight  of  the  empire.  So  illustrious  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Dalbergs,  the 
ancient  chamberlains  of  Worms!  The 
fiunily  obtained  the  rank  of  barons  of  the 
empire  in  the  17th  century.  Many  Dal- 
beig Iwve  distinguished  themselves  as 
patrons  of  German  literature. 

Dai.beb.0,  Charles  Theodore  Anthony 
Maria,  of  the  noble  family  of  Dalberg, 
barons  of  the  German  empire,  was  cham- 
berlain of  Worms,  elector  of  Mentz,  arch- 
chancellor,  and  subsequently  prince-pri- 
mate of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
grand-duke  of  Frankfort ;  Anally  archbidi- 
cp  of  Ratisbon  and  bishop  of  Worms  and 
Constanco ;  bom  Feb.  8, 1744,  at  Hems- 
heim,  near  Worms.  In  1772,  he  became 
priv^-counsellor  and  governor  at  Erfurt. 
Dunng  many  years'  residence  in  that 
place,  he  was  distinguished  for  industry, 
regularity  and  punctuality  in  the  dischai^ 
of  his  duties.  An  incorruptible  love  of 
justice,  and  inflexible  firmness  in  main- 
taining what  he  considered  just  and  pol- 
itic, animated  hun.  He  encouraged  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  by  his  patronage  of 
learned  men  and  artists,  and  wrote  sever- 
al learned  treatises  and  ingenious  works. 
Li  1808,  afler  the  death  of  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  he  was  made  elector  and  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  German  empire.  By 
the  new  political  changes  in  Germany  in 
1808,  he  came  into  possession  of  Ratis- 
bon, Aschafienburg  and  Wetzlar.  In  1806, 
he  was  made  piince-primate  of  the  con- 
federatioD  of  the  Rhine.  At  Ratisbon,  he 
erected  the  fint  monument  to  the  fiunous 
Kepler.  In  1810,  he  resigned  the  princi- 
palis of  Ratisbon  to  Bavaria,  and  obtain- 
ed, as  compensation,  a  considerable  pan 


of  the  principalities  of  Fulda  and  Hanau, 
and  was  made  grand-duke.  In  181S^  he 
voluntarily  rengned  all  his  possessions 
as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  returned  to 
private  life,  retaining  only  his  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  of  archbishop.  He  retired  to 
Ratisbon.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  national  institute.  His  worito  are 
mostly  philosopliica].  Among  them  are 
the  Reflections  on  the  Univerae  (5th  edi- 
tion, 1805),  the  Principles  of  ^Esthetics 
(Eilangen,  1791),  and  Pericles,  or  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Liberal  Arts  on  Public  Hap- 
piness (Erfiirt,  1806).  He  wrote  several 
of  his  worits  in  French.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  legal  treatises.  Although 
he  was  fond  of  theoretical  speculations, 
yet  he  devoted  his  attention  more  particu- 
lariy  to  practical  studies,  such  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  arts,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  mineralof^y,  scientific 
agriculture,  &c.  Dalberg  died  Feb.  10, 
1817. 

Dalbero,  Emmerich  Joseph,  duke  of; 
peer  of  France,  nephew  of  the  prince-pri- 
mate, and  son  of  the  well-known  autnor 
Wolfinuig  Heribert,  baron  of  Dalberg ;  bom 
May  31,  1773,  at  Mentz.  He  began  his 
career  in  public  life  under  the  eyes  of  his 
uncle,  at  Erflirt,  and  W|S  also  for  a  time  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Bavaria,  until  he 
was  appointed,  in  1803,  envoy  of  the  mar- 
pave  of  Baden  at  Paris.  He  formed  an 
mtimacy  with  the  prince  of  Benevento 
(see  Talkwrcayi'Pengord),  who  married 
him,  in  1807,  to  mile,  de  BrignoUes,  of  a 
distinguished  Genoese  fiunily.  During  the 
campaign  of  1809,  he  received  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  aflaire  in  Baden,  without 
resigning  his  office  of  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Afler  the  peace,  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  became  a  citizen  of  France,  and 
was  subsequentiy  created  duke  and  coun- 
sellor of  state.  Afler  the  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
on  which  occasion  Dalberg  is  said  to  have 
opened  the  preliminaiy  negotiations  with 
prince  Schwarzenberg,  he  received  a  do- 
nation of  4,000,000  irancs  on  the  princi- 
pality of  Baireuth,  of  which  France  had 
the  disposal  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
the  king  of  Bavaria  paid  him  almost  the 
whole  sum.  When  the  prince  of  Bene- 
vento fell  into  disffrace,  Dalberg  retired 
with  his  patron.  In  April,  1814,  Talley- 
rand, at  the  head  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, made  the  duke  one  of  the  five 
members  of  that  ^vemment,  who  pro- 
moted the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Dalberg  was  present  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  as  French  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  signed,  1815,  the  decliuation 
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against  hk  former  master  and  benefac- 
tor. Napoleon,  on  this  account,  includ- 
ed him,  after  his  return,  among  the 
twelve  whom  he  banished,  and  whose  es- 
tates were  confiscated.  Afler  the  second 
restoration  of  the  royal  government,  Dal- 
berg  recovered  his  property,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state  and  peer,  recent  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Turin,  and  lives 
now  in  Paris. 

Dale,  Richard,  an  American  naval  com- 
mander, was  bom  in  Virginia,  Nov.  6, 
1756.  At  12  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
sea,  and,  in  1775,  he  took  the  command 
of  a  merchant'vesseL  In  1776^  he  enter- 
ed, as  a  midshipman,  on  board  of  the 
American  brig  of  war  Lexington,  com- 
manded by  captain  John  Barry.  In  her 
he  cruised  on  the  Britisli  coast  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  taken  by  a  British  cut- 
ter. After  a  confinement  of  more  than  a 
year  in  Mill  prison,  he  effected  his  escape 
into  France,  where  he  joined,  in  the  char- 
iu^ter  of  master's  mate,  the  celebrated  Paul 
Jones,  then  commanding  the  American 
ship  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Jones  soon 
raised  Dale  to  the  rank  of  his  fiiet  lieuten- 
ant, in  which  character  he  signalized  him- 
self in  the  sanguinaiy  and  desperate 
engagement  between  tiie  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  English  frigate  Serapis. 
He  was  the  fiist  man  who  reached  the 
deck  of  the  latter  when  she  was  boarded 
and  taken.  In  1781,  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, and,  in  June  of  that  year,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Trumbull  fiigate,  commanded 
by  captain  James  Nicholson,  and  soon  af- 
terwards captured.  From  1790  to  1794, 
he  served  as  captain  in  the  East  India 
trade.  At  the  end  of  tins  period,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States  made  him  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy.  In  1801,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  American  squadron  of 
observation,  which  sailed,  in  Juno  of  that 
year,  from  Hampton  roads  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  broad  pendant  was  hoisted 
on  board  the  frigate  President.  EfiScient 
protection  was  given  by  Dale  to  the 
American  trade  and  other  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  April,  1802,  he  reach- 
ed Hampton  roads  again.  He  passed  the 
rcmaunder  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  estate,  and 
<^  the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  died  Feb.  24, 183a  Captain  Dale  was 
a  thorough,  brave  and  intelligent  seaman. 
He  was  several  times  severely  wounded 
in  battle.  The  adventures  of  his  eariy 
yean  were  of.  the  most  romantic  and 
perilous  cast  No  man  could  lay  claim 
to  a  more  honorable  and  honest  char- 


Daleca&lia  ;  a  province  of  Sweden. 

(See  Sweden,) 

Daliiv,  Olof  or  Okus  of;  the  fiither  of 
modem  Swedish  literature,  in  the  18th 
centuiy.  He  exerted  much  influence  by 
hisperiodical  paper.  The  Swedish  Aigus 
(17^ — 34),  and  still  more  by  his  spiiSed 
poems,  particularly  Satires  (1729),  an  ex- 
cellent poem  on  the  liber^  of  Sweden 
(1742),  many  songs,  epigrams  and  fables. 
The  best  edition  of  his  poetical  works  ap- 
peared at  Stockholm,  1782--83,  in  /2  vols. 
He  acquired  equal  reputation  by  his  able 
histonr  of  Sweden  (Stockhofan  1777,  3 
vols.  4to.,  translated  into  German  by  Ben- 
zelstiema  and  Dahnert,  Greifswalde,  4 
vols.,  4to.),  on  which  account  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  the  kingdom 
(1756).  He  also  participated  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  academy  of  beDes-lettres  by 
Ulrica  Eleonora  (1753).  He  was'  bom  in 
the  district  of  Winberga  in  Halland  (1708), 
and  died  chancellor  of  the  court  of  Swe- 
den, in  1763w 

Dallas,  Alexander  James,  was  bom, 
June  1,  1759,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
When  quite  young,  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Bklinbuivh,  and  afterwards  at  West- 
minster. His  father  was  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  physician  in  the  island  of  Jamai- 
ca. In  1781,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  left  Endand  for  Jamaica.  It  was 
found  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dallas's  pro- 
perty was  lefl  at  the  disposal  of  his  widow, 
who  married  again,  and  no  part  of  it  ever 
came  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  left  Jamaica  in  April, 
1783,  and  arrived  at  New  York  June  7, 
and  at  Philadelphia  a  week  after.  June 
17,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  July,  1785, 
he  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  Penn^Ivania,  andj  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,-  became  a 
practitioner  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  States. 
During  this  period,  his  practice  not  being 
extensive,  he  prepared  his  Reports  for  the 

Kress,  and  occupied  himself^  in  various 
tenUy  undertakings.  He  WTOte  much  in 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  Of  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine  he  was  at  one  time  ed- 
itor. His  essays  will  hear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  his  conternporaries ;  and 
tins  is  no  small  praise,  fpr  Franklin,  Rusli 
and  Hopkinson  were  of  the  number. 
Jan.  19, 1791,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Pennsylvania  b^  governor  Mifflin.  In 
December,  1793^  his  commission  was  re- 
newed. Not  long  after,  he  was  appoint- 
ed paymaster-general  of  the  forces  that 
marched  to  the  west,  and  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Pittsburg.    In  Decem- 
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ber,  1796,  the  office  of  secretary  was  again 
oozifided  to  him.  While  he  held  this  of- 
fice, he  published  an  edition  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  with  notes.  Upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  J^Qfeison,  in  1801,  he 
was  a{q;]ointed  attorney  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  continued  in  this  office  mitil  his 
lemoTal  to  Washington.  October  6,  he 
was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the  treasury 
of  the.U.  States.  The  circumstimces  un- 
der which  he  entered  this  difficult  situa- 
tion, die  boldness  with  which  he  assumed 
its  responsibilities,  his  energy  of  character, 
and  the  general  confidence  and  approba- 
tion with  which  his  career  was  accompa- 
nied, bdong  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
March  13,  1815,  he  undertook  the  addi- 
tional trust  of  secretary  of  war,  and  per- 
formed with  success  the  delicate  task  of 
reducing  the  army  of  the  U.  States.  In 
November,  1816,  peace  being  restored,  the 
finances  arranged,  the  embarrassment  of 
the  circulating  medium  daily  diminishing, 
and  soon  to  disappear  und^  the  influence 
of  the  national  bank,  which  it  had  so  long 
been  his  effi>rt  to  establish,  Mr.  Dallas  re- 
Bgned  his  honorable  station,  and  returned 
to  the  nracdce  of  the  law  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  business  was  considerable,  and 
his  talents  as  an  advocate  were  employed, 
not  only  at  home,  but  fix>m  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  UnioiL  In  the  midst  of  h& 
brilliant  proe^ctB,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
great  professional  exertions  in  a  very  im- 
portant cause,  brought  on  an  .attack  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach,  at  Trenton,  of  which 
he  died,  Jan.  16, 18}7. 

DAX.LAS,  Robert  Charles,  bom  in  Ja- 
maica, studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
When  he  came  of  age,  he  married,  and 
went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  had.  received 
a  lucrative  appointment,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  island  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  his  wife.  He  went  to  France, 
then  to  America,  vrith  a  view  to  settle 
there,  but,  being  disappointed,  returned, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His 
productions,  including  translations,  are  nu- 
merous. His  novels  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  7  volumes,  ISmo.  Lord 
Byron,  as  appears  fit>m  Moore's  life  of  the 
poet,  vras  in  the  habit  of  consulting  him, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  the  copyright 
of  Chikle  Harold  and  some  other  of  his 
eariy  works,  which  affi>rded  him  much 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Dalmatia  ;  an  Austrian  kingdom,  in- 
cluding four  circles — ^Zara,  Spalatro  and 
Maousca,  Rafruaa,  Cattaro— lying  on  the 
Adriatic  sea,  bounded  by  Croatia,  Bosnia 
and  Albania,  and  having  several  islands 


belonging  to  it  Since  1814,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Turkish  part,  it  has  been 
entirely  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  contains  5800  square  miles, 
320,000  inhabitants,  in  22  tovma,  33  bor- 
oughs and  914  villages.  Dahnatia,  for- 
merly an  important  kingdom,  was,  after 
many  unsucoessfiil  attempts,  sul^ected  by 
the  Romans  under  Augustus.  :4fter  the 
dedine  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  first 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  then 
under  that  of  the  Eastern  emperors.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  erect- 
ed it  into  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  till 
1030,  when  it  was,  in  part,  united  with 
Hungary,  under  king  Sl  Ladislaus;  an- 
other part  placed  itsdf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  then  powerfiil  republic  of 
Venice,  for  security  against  the  attacks  of 
die  Turks,  who,  however,  afterwards, 
took  a  part  fix>m  the  Venetians.  By  the 
peace  of  Campo-Formio  (Oct  ]17, 1797]^ 
the  Venetian  part  of  Dahnatia,  as  well  as 
Venice  itself^  was  made  over  to  Austria; 
but,  by  the  tteaty  of  Presburp,  in  180S, 
Austria  ceded  it  to  &e  French  emperor, 
who  first  united  it  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  in  1810,  with  Illyria,  akhough 
he  caused  it  to  be  governed  b^  a  gtmmA- 
prowedUore. — ^The  causes  of  the  small 
population  of  this  fertile  but  poorly  culti- 
vated country,  aro  the  excessive  use  of 
spuituous  liquors,  the  noxious  exhalations 
of  the  marshes  in  various  districts,  the 
finequent  emigrations,  and  the  habit  of 
private  revenffe,  which  extends  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.  It  c<hi- 
tains  impenetrable  forests,  and  regions 
covered  vrith  marshes.  The  DalmatianB 
are  a  handsome  race,  bold  seamen,  and 
ffood  soldiers  if  they  are  well  commanded. 
The  former  military  power  of  Venice  rest- 
ed entirely  upon  this  province.  The  Dal- 
matians, in  ^neral,  are  accused,  and  prob- 
ably not  unjusdy,  of  deoeitfiilness  and  ra- 
pacity :  the  deaue  of  independence  is  al- 
most univeisal.  A  peculiar  feature  of  their 
character  is,  that  many  of  them  prefer  the 
heroic  death  (as  they  term  it)  by  the  spear, 
to  a  natural  and  peacefiil  death  in  the 
midst  of  their  fiunily.  They  speak  a 
Sclavonic  dialect.  The  Morlachians,  who 
dwell  in  the  interior  of  the  country^  and 
among  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Turkish 
government  of  Herseck,  constitute  but  a 
part  of  the  naticm.  They  aro  exceU^it 
soldiers,  but  have  a  strong  inclination  ibr 
robbery  and  drinking ;  yet  they  aro  hos- 
pitable, benevolent  and  fiiithfiil  in  their 
promises.  Averse  to  every  kind  of  re- 
straint, they  live  in  a  sort  of  natural  con- 
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dition.  They  have  always  been  a  good 
wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks. — 
The  iiJiabitants  of  the  islands  are  ^nrinci- 
pally  employed  in  -fishing,  and  are  ser- 
vants on  the  continent,  or  sailors  in  mer- 
chant-ships. The  islands  are  not  very 
productive.  Several  have  good  hai1x>rB, 
and  afibrd  much  timber  for  ship-building. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
catde.  They  have  some  commerce,  and 
devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  sea.  As 
long  as  their  soil  produces  no  more  than 
it  does  at  present,  their  trade  and  industry 
cannot  be  important,  more  particularly 
once  the  great  commons,  according  to  the 
ancient  Dabnatian  custom,  are  not  sepa- 
iBted,  and  the  overgrown  landed  estates 
of  individuals  are  not  divided  on  their 
decease.  The  Dafanatians  export  tallow, 
hare-skins  (which  latter  are  brought  from 
Bosnia),  some  oil,  figs,  wine,  brandy,  wax, 
and  salt  fish,  fiom  mfierent  ports ;  and  re- 
ceive, in  exchange,  linen,  cloth,  coffee  and 
sugar,  but  onlv  in  small  quantities,  so  that 
the  money-balance  is  on  their  side.  There 
are  ffold,  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  out  they  remain  unwrought  Zara, 
the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  govem(H*, 
has  5000,  Spalatro  6800,  inhabitants.  The 
district  of  Uattaro,  which  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  is  sometimes  comprised 
in  Dalmatia,  but  properly  belbnos  to  Al- 
bania, and  lies,  in  a  semicircuuu:  form, 
round  the  gulfl  7*^0  13  fiunous  inlets 
{Boeche  di  Cattaaro)  form  the  safest  harbors 
on  the  Adriatic;  sea,  and  present  some  fine 
prospects.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict are  estimated  at  dO,000.  Thev  are 
excellent  seamen,  and  were  inclined,  un- 
der the  lax  government  of  the  Venetians, 
to  robbeiT,  particularly  by  sea.  By  land, 
their  resolution  and  boldness  render  tliem 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Turks 
in  that  quarter.  The  steep,  rough  and 
barren  heights  of  Montenegro  surround 
this  province  in  a  semicireular  form. — 
The  Turiush  part  of  Dalmatia,  which  ex- 
tends from  Bosnia  to  Albania,  and  belongs 
to  Bosnia,  contains  the  province  of  Herze- 
govina, with  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
the  towns  of  Scardona  and  Trevigno. 
See  the  TVaodB  to  DalfnaHa  and  Raguaoy 
by  E.  F.  Germar  (Leipsic,  1817),  which  is 
particularly  rich  in  natural  history.  The 
splendid  woric  on  Dalmatia  by  general 
Dejearo  ^Paris,  1825)  exhibits  the  ento- 
mdogical  wealth  of  Dalmatia. 

DAJbMATiCA ;  a  long,  white  gown,  with 
white  sleeves,  formeriy  worn  by  the  Dal- 
matians, and,  since  the  time  of  pope  Syl- 
vester I,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  deacons, 


over  the  aiba  and  sioUu — ^Also,  a  part  of 
die  ornamental  dress  formerly  worn  bjr 
the  German  emperor  at  the  time  of  has 
coronation.  It  was  kept  in  Nuremberg, 
and  put  on  in  Frankfort 

Dal  segno  (Btdum)  meoDBfrom  the  gign. 
In  music,  this  expression  denotes,  that  the 
singer  or  player  ought  to  recommence  at 
the  former  place,  where  the  same  mark 
is  put. 

Dalziel,  Thomas;  a  Scotch  officer, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  batde  of  Worcester, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  Russia,  where  the  czar  made 
him  a  general  At  the  restoration,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Charles  II  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces  in 
Scotland.  He  was  singular  in  his  dress 
and  appearance.  Afler  the  death  of 
Charles  I,  he  never  shaved  his  beard, 
which  ip?ew  white  and  bushy,  and  de- 
scendecf  to  his  middle.  He  generally  went 
to  London  once  or  twice  a  year  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  and  the  singularity  of  his  ap- 
pearance dnew  crowds  of  boys  afier  him. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Scott  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  in 
Old  Mortality. 

Dam,  Damm;  the  end  of  many  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  geognqihical  words,  ag- 
nifying  a  dam  or  dtdce ;  as  in  AmtiUrdwny 
the  sluices  of  the  AmsteL 

Damaoe-feasant.  Beasts  are  said  to 
be  damage-feasant,  or  doimt  damagty  when 
those  of  one  person  are  found  upon  the 
land  of  another  without  his  permission  and 
without  his  fiiult ;  for  if  the  owner  of  a 
field  or  enclosure  adjoining  upon  another 
enclosure  neglects  to  repair  his  fences,  and 
the  beasts  pass  through,  he  cannot  seize 
them  as  damage-feasant  But  if  the  beaais 
break  into  a  close  from  the  highway, 
where  they  were  wrongfuUv  left  to  rtm  at 
large,  the  owner  of  the  close  may  take 
them  up,  or  distrain  them  as  damage- 
feasant,  though  the  fence  of  the  close  on 
the  side  next  the  highway  was  defective ; 
for  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  make  a 
fence  against  beasts  where  they  caimot  be 
lawfully  lefl  at  large.  The  owner  of  land 
has  a  right  to  sue  the  owner  of  the  beaats 
in  trespass  for  the  damage  done  by  them 
to  his  crops,  &c.,  but  the  law  gives  him 
also  the  means  of  stopping  the  damase, 
for  he  may  distrain  and  impound  me 
beasts. 

Damascenus,  John ;  John  of  Damas- 
cus, aflerwards  called  also  John  Chrusor- 
rhoiu ;  author  of  the  first  system  of  CSiris- 
tian  thedogy  in  the  Eastern  church,  or 
the  founder  of  scientific  dopnatics.  He 
first  etideavored  to  give  a  mil  system  of 
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dogmatics,  founded  on  leason  and  the  Bi- 
Ue»  wfaiefa  had  hitherto  been  elaborated  in 
the  Greek  church  only  in  parts,  as  eccle- 
aastkail  controTersies  aroae.  His  explana- 
tion of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  four  volumes, 
enjoyed,  in  the  Greek  church,  a  great  rep- 
utation. He  also  wrote  Dialectics,  a  sys- 
tem of  logic  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle, 
and  prepued  a  collection  of  philosophical 
passages,  extracted  from  ancient  works,  in 
afaphabetical  order,  &c.  The  best  edition 
ot  his  Grreek  woiks  is  that  b\  P.  Mich. 
Lequien  (Paris,  1712,  2  vols.,  fol.).  After 
being  in  the  service  of  a  caliph,  he  became 
a  mmik  in  the  convent  of  Saba,  near  Je- 
rusalem, and  died  about  760.  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Nicholas  of  Da- 


Damascus  ;  a  city  of  Syria,  the  capital 
of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  amidst  extensive  gardens, 
fbnning  a  circuit  of  between  25  and  30 
miles.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow, 
of  regular  width,  though  not  in  straight 
lines :  they  are  well  paved,  and  have  eie- 
TBted  footpaths  on  each  side.  Damascus 
contains  anove  500  large  and  magnificent 
houses,  which  are  entiued  to  the  name  of 
palaces :  each  house  has  a  canal  or  foun- 
tain. The  mosques  and  chapels  are  also 
numerous,  and  the  grand  mosque  is  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence.  An  hos- 
pital for  the  indigent  sick  is  attached  to 
the  edifice.  This  mosque  is  said  to  have 
been,  originally,  a  Christian  church,  and  the 
cathednu  of  Damascus.  The  mosques  are 
mostly  fronted  by  a  court  One  mosque 
is  beautifully  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
fine  marble,  like  mosaic  pavement ;  and 
the  tower  or  minaret  of  another  is  entire- 
ly cased  with  pantiles.  There  are  several 
hosfntals  here,  of  which  the  finest  is  that 
constructed  by  the  sultan  Selim,  consisting 
of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  lined  by  an  in- 
terior colonnade,  which  is  entirely  roofed 
by  40  small  domes,  covered  with  lead. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  court  is  a  mosque, 
with  a  magnificent  portico  and  two  fine 
minarets,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  spa- 
cious cupola.  There  is  a  Greek,  Maron- 
ite,  Syrian  and  Armenian  church.  There 
are  eight  sjmafogues  of  the  Jews.  The 
castle,  situated  towards  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city,  and  about  three  quartera 
of  a  mile  in  circuit,  is  a  fine  rustic  edifice, 
with  three  square  towers  in  fiiont,and  &ve 
00  each  side.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade.  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  manufiirture  of  sabres,  of  such  pecu- 
liar quality  as  to  be  perfectly  elastic  and 
very  hard,  fbctensive  manufabtures  are 
earned  on  in  silk  and  cotton  stuffik   Leath- 


er is  likewise  an  aitiele  of  manuftcture 
here,  but  no  linen  is  made.  A  great 
quantity  of  soap  is  fiibricated,  and  export- 
ed to  Egypt  Dried  fiuits  and  sweet- 
meats are  sent  to  Turkey.  Cotton  cloths, 
handkerchiefls  slinpera,  copper  kettles, 
horse-shoe  nails,  tobacco-pipes,  and  n>ice- 
ries,  shawls,  and  the  rich  fiibrics  of  surat, 
are  brought  through  Bagdad ;  iron,  lead, 
tin,  cochmeal,  broadcloth,  sugar,  and  such 
other  European  aiticlee  as  are  required  in 
tlie  city,  come  through  Saida,  Bairout  and 
Tripoh.  Commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  caravans,  of  which  the  prindpal  is  that 
in  which  the  jnlgrims  annually  proceed  to 
Mecca.  Three  caravans  besides,  each  ac- 
companied by  above  2500  aimed  men,  go 
thrice  a  year  to  Bagdad,  the  iouiney  oc- 
cupying 30  days;  those  to  Aleppo  travel 
twice  or  thrice  a  month ;  besides  which, 
there  are  many  to  different  parts  of  Syria. 
Damascus  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  alluded  to  m  the  account  of  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  population  amounts, 
according  to  Burekhardt,  in  his  Travels 
through  Arabia,  to  250,000,  including  ma- 
ny Catholics  and  Jews ;  the  remainuig 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  196  miles 
N.  Jerusalem.  Lon.  36°  90^  E. ;  lat  dS*" 
SO'N. 

Damask  ;  an  ingeniouslv  manufiu^tured 
stufi^  the  groQnd  of  which  is  bright  and . 
flossy,  with  vines,  flowera,  and  figures 
interwoven.  At  first,  it  was  made  omv  of 
silk,  but  afterwards  of  linen  and  woollen, 
as,  for  example,  damask  table-cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  some,  this  kind 
of  weaving  was  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  according  to  others,  invented  at  a 
later  period,  b^the  inhabitants  of  Damas- 
cus, m>ra  which  latter  place  it  is  thought 
to  have  derived  its  name.  The  true 
damasks  are  of  a  single  color.  If  they 
consist  of  variepited  colors,  they  are 
called  ras  de  SictU,  The  gauze  damask 
also  belongs  to  the  silk  dan^sk.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  Italians  and  Dutch  first 
made  damask ;  and  Europe  was  supplied, 
as  late  as  the  17th  century,  fix>m  Italy 
alone,  chiefljr  fix>m  Genoa.  But  the 
French  soon  imitated  it,  and  now  surpass 
the  ItaUans.  Damask  is  also  brought 
€rom  India  and  China,  which  is  veiy  well 
imitated  by  the  English.  At  present, 
damask  is  made  in  great  quantities  in 
Ciermany,  of  three  difierent  kinds,  Dutch, 
French  and  Italian. 

Damaskeening,  or  Dakaskino,  the  art 
of  inlaying  iron  or  steel  with  other  metals, 
especially  gold  and  silver,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  principally  used  at  present 
for  sword-blades,  guards,  gripes,  cocks  o€ 
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pialoky&c  HerodotuB  mentifltM  a  sancer 
00  omaiDented:  so  also  were  the  ahieldfl 
of  some  of  the  forces  of  the  Sanmitea 
which  fimght  agaioat  Rome.  It  was  a 
farorite  manu&ctujre  with  the  ancknts. 
We  know  not  at  what  time  it  so  flourished 
at  Damascus  as  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  city. 

Damisns,  Robert  Francis ;  notorious  for 
his  attempt  to  assaannate  Louis  XV ;  bom 
in  1715,  in  the  viUage  of  TieuUoy,  in  the 
former  province  of  Artois;  the  son  of  a 
poor  nimer.  His  vicious  inclinations 
early  obtained  him  the  name  of  i2oierf4e- 
diaUe.  He  twice  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
and  was  aAerwaids  a  servant  (cuitbrt)  in 
the  colleae  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  but,  in 
1738,  left  this  service  in  order  to  many. 
He  then  served  in  different  houses  of  the 
ci^ital,  poisoned  one  of  his  mastei&  stole 
1m  louis-d'or  from  another,  and  saved 
himself  by  flisht  He  then  lived  five 
months  at  St  Omer,  Dunkirk  and  Brus- 
sels, and  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
violent  manner  concerning  the  dissensions 
between  the  kin^  and  the  parliament. 
At  Poperingue,  a  htde  viUace  near  Ypres, 
he  was  heard  to  say,  ''Ir  I  return  to 
France,  I  shall  die ;  but  the  first  of  the 
land  will  die  also,  and  you  will  hear  of 
me."  His  mind  was  disordered  when  he 
returned  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of  1756.  In 
the  begmning  of  the  next  year,  he  went 
to  VeimiUes,  took  opium  fi>r  two  or  three 
days,  and  prepared  fi>r  the  crime,  which 
he  attempted  January  5.  As  Louis  XV 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  into  his  car- 
riage, to  return  firom  Veraailles  to  Tria- 
non, Damiens  stabbed  him,  although  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  train,  in  tlie  right 
side,  with  a  knife.  The  assassin  was 
seized.  The  most  cruel  tormres  he  bore 
with  resolution,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  confess  that  he  had  any  accomplices. 
He  asserted  that  he  should  not  have  com- 
mitted the  act  had  he  been  bled,  as  he  re- 
(^uested,  and  that  he  thought  it  merito- 
rious. He  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in 
quarters  by  horses,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  March  28,  1757,  on  -the  Place 
'  de  Grhe  at  Paris. 

Damietta,  or  Damiat  ;  a  large  city  of 
Low6r  Egypt,  fint  built  at  the  east  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  and  called  Thamiatis,  under 
the  government  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  85 
miles  N.  N.  E.  Cairo ;  Ion.  3P^45"  E.; 
laL  SV  W  N. :  population,  according  to 
Binoe,  30,000 ;  accoiding  to  Savaiy,  80^00. 
Damietta  daily  increased  as  Pelusium  de- 
dmed.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  Da- 
mietta is  the  want  of  a  harbor;  yet  it  is 
the   emporium   of   commerce   between 


Egypt  and  Syria,  atuated  on  the  Phat- 
metic  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  chy  is 
without  walls,  buih  in  the  foirn  of  a  eres- 
cent,  on  the  vrinding  bank  of  the  river, 
six  miles  fi;t>m  the  sea.  It  is  larger  and 
not  less  agreeable  than  ^setta,  and  has 
several  squares.  Bazars  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, okals,  or  khans,  under  the  por- 
ticoes of  which  are  Indian  stuf&,  silks 
finom  mount  Lebanon,  sal  ammoniac,  and 
quantides  of  rice,  bespeak  it  a  c<Hmner- 
oal  place.  The  houses^  especialhr  near 
the  river,  are  vexy  high.  Most  of  them 
have  pleasant  saloons  built  on  the  terra- 
ces; &om  which  charming  places,  open 
to  evezy  wind,  there  is  a  view  of  the 
grand  lake  lyinj^  on  the  other  dde,  and 
of  the  Nile,  which  traverses  a  rich  coun- 
tiy  between  them  both.  Various  grand 
mosques,  with  high  minarets,  ornament 
the  city.  The  public  baths,  faced  with 
marble,  are  similar  to  those  of  Cairo. 
Multitudes  of  boats  and  small  vessels  in- 
cessandy  fill  the  port  of  Damietta.  Some, 
named  therms  serve  .  to  load  and  unload 
the  ships  that  anchor  in  the  road ;  others 
are  coasting  pilot-boats.  There  is  a  great 
trade  between  this  city  and  Syria,  C^mu 
and  Turkey. 

Damon  and  Pythias  ;  two  illustrious 
Syracusans,  celebrated  as  models  of  con- 
stant fiiendship.  Pjrthias  had  been  im- 
jusdy  condemned  to  death  by  Dion^iis, 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  but  obtained  pemussion 
to  arrange  his  affiurs  in  a  neighboring 
place,  on  condition  that  his  fiiend  should 
remain  as  a  pledge  of  his  return.  Damon 
surrendered  himself  at  the  prison,  rrady 
to  sufifer  death  instead  of  Pythias,  if  he 
did  not  return  at  a  fixed  time.  Unex- 
pected impediments  detained  him.  Da- 
mon, still  fully  convinced  of  the  ftithful- 
ness  of  his  fnend,  is  already  on  the  way 
to  the  place  of  execution;  already  the 
people  begin  to  murmur,  and  to  pity  his 
credulity,  when  Pythias  suddenly  rushes 
through  the  crowd  into  the  arms  of  his 
fiiend.  While  they  demand  each  to  die 
for  the  other,  the  spectators  melt  into 
tears,  and  Dionysius  himself  approaches, 
pardons  them,  and  entreats  them  to  admit 
nun  a  third  in  their  friendship.  Schiller 
has  described  this  adventure  ip  an  excel- 
lent ballad  (Die  Bikmchaft\  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  popular  JGnghsh  tragedy. 

Dampers  ;  certain  movable  parts  in 
the  internal  frame  of  a  piano-forte,  which 
are  covered  with  clotli,  and,  by  means  of 
a  pedal,  are  brou^t  into  contact  with  the 
wires,  in  order  to  deaden  the  vibration. 

Dampier,  William,  a  celebrated  ikw- 
lish  navigator,   was  horxk  in  1653.    He 
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was  descended  fix>in  a  good  &mi]y  in 
SomerBetBhire ;  but,  losing  his  father  when 
young,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  mariner.  In 
1673,  he  served  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  was 
subsequently  an  overseer  to  a  plantation 
in  Jamaica.  He  next  visited  the  bay 
of  Gampeachy  as  a  logwood-cutter,  and, 
after  once  more  visiting  EIngland,  engaged 
in  a  bend  of  privateers,  as  they  called 
themselves,  although  in  reality  pirates, 
with  whom  he  roved  on  the  Peruvian 
coasts.  He  next  engaged,  in  Virginia,  in 
an  ex|)edition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  South  seas.  They  accord- 
ingly sailed  in  August,  1683,  and,  after 
taking  several  prizes  on  the  coasts  of  Pe- 
ru and  Chili,  the  party  experienced  va- 
rious fortune,  but  no  very  signal  success. 
Dampier,  wishing  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  northern  coast  of  Mexico, 
joined  the  crew  of  a  captain  Swan,  who 
cniised  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the  an- 
nual royal  Manilla  ship,  which,  however, 
escaped  them.  Swan  and  Dampier  were 
resolved  to  steer  for  the  East  Indies,  and 
tbey  accordingly  sailed  to  the  Piscadores, 
to  BoutOQ  islsuid,  to  New*  Holland  and  to 
Nicobar,  where  Dampier  and  others  were 
left  ashore  to  recover  their  health.  Their 
numbeis  gave  them  hopes  of  being  able 
to  navigate  a  canoe  to  Achin,  in  which 
they  succeeded,  after  encountering  a 
Etorm,  which  Demapier  has  described  with 
great  force  and  nature.  After  making 
several  trading  voyages,  with  a  captain 
Weldon,  he  entered,  as  a  gunner,  the 
Engtish  fiictory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this 
roast  he  remained  until  1601,  when  he 
found  means  to  return  home,  and,  being 
in  want  of  money,  sold  his  property  in 
a  curiously  painted  or  tattooed  Indian 
prince,  who  was  shown  as  a  curiosity, 
and  who  ultimately  died  of  the  small- 
pox at  Oxford.  He  is  next  heard  of  as  a 
commander,  in  the  king's  service,  of  a 
sloop  of  war  of  12  guns  and  50  men, 
probably  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. After  experiencing  a  variety  of 
adventures  with  a  discontented  crew,  this 
vessel  foundered  off  the  Isle  of  Ascen- 
sion, his  men  with  difficulty  reacliing 
land.  They  were  released  from  this 
island  by  an  East  India  ship,  in  which 
Dampier  came  to  England.  Here  ends 
his  own  account  of  his  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures ;  iHit  it  seems  that  he  afterwards 
oommanded  a  ship  in  the  South  seas,  as 
also  that  he  accompanied  the  well-known 
expedition  of  captain  Woodes  Rogers  as 
pilot  Damper's  Voyages,  in  three  vol- 
umes, have  been  many  times  reprinted. 
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They  are  written  by  himself  in  a  sttongly 
descriptive  style,  l>earing  all  the  marks  of 
fidelity ;  and  the  nautical  remarks  ^hsplay 
much  professional  and  even  philosophical 
knowledge.  His  observations  on  natural 
objects  are  also  extremely  clear  and  par- 
ticular ;  and  be  writes  like  a  man  of  cood 
principles,  although  he  kept  so  much  in- 
different company. 

Damps  are  certain  deleterious  gases 
which  are  extricated  in  mines.  They  are 
distinguished  by  miners  under  the  names 
of  choke-domvp  and  fart-damp.  The  former 
is  found  in  tne  deepest  parts  of  mines.  It 
extinguishes  candles,  and  often  proves 
fatal  when  it  has  been  suffered  to  accumu- 
late in  large  quantities.  It  consists  for  tihe 
most  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  fire- 
damp, which  prevails  almost  exclusively 
in  coal  mines,  is  a  mixture  of  light  car- 
bureted hvdrogen  and  atmospheric  air, 
which  explodes  vrith  tremendous  violence 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  flama 
The  injuries  which  fbrmeriy  occurred  so 
frequently,  both  to  the  macmneiy  and  the 
lives  of  miners,  ari«ng  from  the  nre-damp, 
are  now  almost  completely  obviated  by 
the  fine  ix^ention  of  su*  Humphrey  Davy, 
the  safety-lamp.  It  consists  of  a  cylin- 
der of  vrire  gauze,  alwut  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  in  length,  having  a 
double  top,  securely  fastened  by  doubhng 
over  to  a  brass  rim,  which  screws  on  to 
the  lamp  itself  below.  The  whole  of  the 
wire  gauze  is  protected,  and  rendered  con- 
venient for  carrying,  by  a  triangular  wire 
frame  and  a  rin^  at  the  top.  The  vrire 
gauze  is  made  either  of  iron  or  copper, 
the  wire  being  at  least  one  thirtieth  or  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  woven  together  so 
as  to  leave  625  apertures  in  a  square  inch. 
The  body  of  the  lamp  is  of  riveted  cop- 
per, or  of  massy  cast  brass  or  cast  iron, 
the  screvTs  fitting  so  completely  as  to 
leave  no  'aperture  into  the  bod^  of  the 
lamp;  When  the  lamp  is  lighted;  it  aflbrds 
the  miner  all  the  light  which  he  requires, 
and  renders  him  perfectlv  secure,  even 
though  entirely  enveloped  with  the  ex- 
plosive mixture,  which,  with  an  ordinary 
light,  would  immediately  prove  fatal.  The 
finst  effect  of  the  fire-damp  atmosphere  is 
to  increase  the  length  and  size  of  the 
flame.  When  the  carbureted  hydrogen 
forms  as  much  as  one  twelfth  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  air,  the  gauze  cylinder  be- 
comes fiUed  ^vith  a  feeble  blue  flame,  but 
the  flame  of  the  wick  appeais  burning 
brightly  within  the  blue  flame,  and  the 
light  of  the  vrick  augments  until  the  in- 
flammable gas  increases  to  one  sixth  or  one 
fifUi,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the 
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fire-damp,  which  now  fills  the  cylinder 
with  a  pretty  strong  light  As  long  as 
this  exploflive  miicture  of  gas  exists  in 
contact  with  the  lamp,  so  long  it  will 
give  light;  and  when  it  is  extinguished, 
which  happens  when  tlie  foul  air  consti- 
tutes as  much  as  one  third  of  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer 
proper  for  respiration ;  for  though  animal 
me  will  continue  when  flame  is  extin- 
guished, yet  it  is  always  with  suffering. 
A  coil  of  platinum  wire  being  fixed  above 
the  wick  of  the  lamp,  within  the  gauze 
cylinder,  the  metal  continues  to  glow 
long  after  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  and 
afibrds  a  sufiicient  light  to  enable  the  mi- 
ner to  make  his  escape.  The  effect  of 
the  aaie^-lamp  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  cooling  agency  of  the  wire  pauze^  ex- 
erted on  the  portion  of  gas  bummg  within 
the  cylinder.  Hence  a  lamp  mav  be  se- 
cure where  there  is  no  current  of  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  to  occasion  its  being 
strongly  heated^  and  yet  not  safe  when 
the  current  passes  through  it  with  great 
rapidity.  But  any  atmosphere,  however 
explosive,  may  be  rendered  harmless  by 
increasing  the  cooling  surface,  which  may 
be  done  either  by  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  apertures,  or  by  increasing  their 
depth,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  vrithin 
the  power  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
wire  gauze. 

Dan  (perhaps  Grom  domimtSt  like  the 
Spanish  aont  and  the  Italian  donna,  fi-om 
domina) ;  the  old  term  of  honor  for  men, 
as  we  now  say  nuttUr,  It  is  used  by 
ShakspearcL  Prior,  Spenser. 

Dan  (Hebrew ;  meaxungiudgmentU  one 
of  the  lii  patriarchs,  the  Sdi  son  of  Jacob. 
The  Damtes  were  one  of  the  12  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Dana£;  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Aigos.  She  was  shut  up  by  her  father  in 
a  brazen  tower,  because  an  onicle  bad 
declared  that  a  son  of  his  daughter  should 
put  him  to  death.  But  Jupiter,  inflamed 
with  passion  for  the  charming  virgin, 
transformed  himself  into  a  golden  shower, 
and  descended  through  the  apertures  of 
the  roof  into  her  embraces.  When  Acri- 
sius discovered  that  his  daughter  had  be- 
come a  mother,  he  exposed  her,  with  her 
child,  in  a  frail  boat,  to  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  But  the  sea-goddesses,  amdous 
for  the  preservation  of  tlie  son  of  Jove, 
commanded  the  bilk>virB  to  waft  the  skiff 
safely  to  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Polydectes,  or  rather  Dictys,  the  governor 
rf  the  island,  received  her,  and  educated 
the  child,  which  he  named  Peneus.  (q.  v.) 

Danaides  ;  the  50  daughters  of  Danalis, 


who  was  a  son  of  Belus,  and,  at  first,  lived 
in  Libya,  with  his  brother  ^gyptus,  who 
had  50  sons.  In  conseauenoe  of  a  quar- 
rel with  his  brother,  Danatis,  with  his 
daughters,  fled  to  Ar^oe.  The  50  sons  of 
iEgyptus  followed  him  thither,  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  ana  asked 
the  daughters  of  Danalis  in  marriage.  He 
was  obuged  to  consent  to  the  proposal; 
but,  as  he  put  no  confidence  in  nis  neph- 
ews, and  had,  moreover,  been  infonned 
by  an  omcle,  that  one  of  his  sons-in-law 
should  slay  him,  he  bound  his  daughters, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  to  murder  their  hus- 
bands on  their  bridal  night.  They  all 
kept  their  promise  except  Hypeimnestza, 
who  saved  the  life  of  her  husband  Lyn- 
c^us.  As  a  punishment  for  their  crime, 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  in  the  infernal 
worid,  were  condemned  netpetually  to 
draw  water  in  sieves.  Of^this  traditiou 
the  ancients  gave  the  following  historical 
explanation : — ^The  daughters  of  DEuoaiis 
were  said  to  have  discovered  fountains  iu 
the  dry  country  of  Argolis,  and  constructed 
cisterns  there. 

Dancing.  Tlie  disposition  ta  rhythm 
and  measured  motion,  is  deeply  implanted 
in  human  nature.  As  soon  as  num,  in  a 
rude  state,  wishes  to  express  elevated  feel- 
ings, whatever  be  tlieir  cause— joy,  devo- 
tion, patriotism — ^he  makes  use  of  rhythm, 
or  measured  language,  and  the  dance,  or 
measured  movements.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  symbolical  dance,  which,  among  all 
nations,  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization, 
is  used  as  an  expression  of  excited  feeling. 
The  operation  of  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion, which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
drama,  gave  birth  also  to  the  imitative 
dance---uie  pantomime.  Dancing,  in  tlie 
course  of  dme,  took  the  character  of  an 
art.  Grace  became  one  of  its  chief  ob- 
jects, and  it  was  much  cultivated  as  an 
ele^pmt  amusement  in  the  intercourse  of 
society,  and  an  elegant  spectacle  in  pubhc 
entertainments.  Its  ancient  character,  how- 
ever, of  an  expression  of  religious  or  patri- 
otic feeling,  gradually  declined,  as  the  prog- 
ress of  re&ementand  civilization  produc- 
ed its  invariable  effect  of  restraimng  the 
full  expression  of  the  feelinos  and  emotions. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  chas- 
tened and  didactic  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  probably  prevented  the  dance 
fix)m  beSig  admitted  among  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  it  haa  always  been 
cultivated  among  Christians,  as  an  a^pree- 
able  amusement  and  ele^t  exhibition. 
As  an  amusement  of  socud  assemblages, 
the  dance  has  sunk  much  below  the  charac- 
ter of  an  arL    The  polite  assemUies  of  tlie 
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present  day  are  too  much  crowded  to 
Msave  room  for  graceful  dancing,  and,  in 
Cngland  and  the  U.  States,  one  kind  of 
dai^e,  being  kept  up  during  a  whole  eve- 
ning, of  course  tenos  to  produce  tedious- 
nesB.  But  national  dances,  us  thoee  of 
the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
SpaniflJi  peasantry,  still  retain  the  expres- 
sion of  joyous  feeling,  and  often  exhibit 
much  imitative  power. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
dance  had  a  place  among  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Jews;  to  what  extent,  however, 
is  not  known,  and  some  persons  deny  the 
fact  altogether;  but  it  appears  pretty  evi- 
dent that  this  doubt  is  unfounded,  and  its 
admission  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
origin  which  we  have  ascribed  to  dancing 
in  general.  With  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans^ regulated  movements,  quick  or  slow, 
i.  e.,  dancinff,  were  introduced  in  most 
religious  celebrations.  The  Greeks,  de- 
veloping the  element  of  the  beautiful  in 
every  branch  of  art,  were  also  masters  in 
the  religious  dance.  In  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre,  thev  united  the  dance  with 
many  other  performances,  and  the  dances 
of  the  ancients  which  commemorated  the 
adventures  of  Achilles,  Alexander,  the 
loves  of  Venus  and  Mars,  &c.,  are  to  be 
understood  as  pantomimic  perfbrmaaces, 
die  woffd  Mttore,  with  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing a  veiy  extensive  meaninff,  and  ippc^K, 
with  the  Greeks,  including  the  mimic  ait 
in  general.  From  the  Romans,  the  dance 
was  transmitted  to  the  national  theatre  of 
the  Italians.  As  eariy  as  the  16th  centu- 
ry, several  Italians  (Rinaldo  Coreo,  Fabric 
Caroso,  &c)  wrote  on  dancing.  They 
and  the  French  have  cultivated  the  mod- 
em ait  of  dancing  to  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  which  we  find  it;  so  that  the  ballet 
of  the  Parisian  opera  was  long  considered 
the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  of  danc- 
ing, and,  in  some  respects,  still  is.  There 
exist,  at  present,  two  different  schools — 
the  Italian  and  French.  That  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  may  be  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  graeefid  naHon^  is  the  more 
perfect  Much  is  said  against  the  modem 
French  ballet,  and,  no  doubt,  it  sometimes 
ates  to  a  mere  display  of  skill  and 
V,  at  the  expense  of  grace  and  beauty, 
I  ought  always  to  remain  the  chief 
object  of  dancing ;  yet  we  consider  the 
French  ballet,  as  it  exists  at  present,  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  no  country  has 
probably  ever  had  a  more  finished  theat- 
jietl  dance,  the  fbundiitioa  of  which  was 
laid  by  Beauchamp,Smder  Louis  XIV. 
This  art  owes  still  more  to  the  fiimous 
Noverre  (q.  v.),  whose  writings  on  this  sub- 


ject much  surpass  those  of  D'Aibeau  and 
Rameau.  A  general  woric  <m  dancing, 
treating  the  religious  and  secular  dances 
of  the  difierent  nations,  would  be  interest- 
ing. As  regards  the  European  dances, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  following  works  are  some  of  the  best : 
Bourdelot's  iRsUnre  dt  la  Danse  taaie  H 
profane,  $es  ProgrU  et  sea  Rhdutums  de- 
yms  sonOngme^  &c  (Paris,  1724, 12mo.), 
and  Cahusac's  ThdU  dt  la  Dante  one.  d 
modeme  (Paris,  1753,  3  vols.,  12mo.).  For 
the  dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see 
also  Potter's  Ardugologia  Gr<ua ;  Zelmer 
De  Choreia  veL  Mmrum  Disa.  (AkorC 
172a,  4to.]^  and  Renz's  work,  De  Kel^gw- 
aia  SaUaHombua  vei.  Judttorvm  (Leipsic, 
1738, 4to.);  Memairea  aurUaDanaea  CU- 
noiaeay  in  the  VaritUa  UtUrairea  (vol.  1  and 
2) ;  Lafiteau's  Muwra  dea  Sauvagta  (voL  1). 
Since  Noveire,  few  good  treatises  have 
been  written,  giving  instructions  on  the  ait 
of  dancing.  We  mention  only  the  Euai 
aur  la  Danae  aniique  d  modeme  (Paris^ 
1823,  by  mad.  Eiise  Voiait]^  and  Baron's 
JEkitretima  avr  la  Danae  ancUnney  modeme^ 
rdigieuae,  ckriU  H  thiatraU  (Paris,  l&StS). 
The  only  Christian  sect,  that  has  admitted 
dancing  among  its  relicious  ceremonies^ 
are  the  Shakera,  so  called. 

Dancourt,  Florent  Carton;  a  French 
actor  and  comic  ooet;  bom  in  1661,  at 
Fontainebleau,  or  a  respectable  family. 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  became  enamored  of 
an  actress,  and  lefl  every  other  emfrfoy- 
ment  for  the  stage.  Although  he  person- 
ated the  first  characters  in  hi|^  comedy, 
be  succeeded  best,  as  an  author,  in  low 
comedy.  He  displajred  much  ingenuity 
and  wit  in  introaucmg  upon  the  stage 
amusing  subjects  of  real  occurrence  in  his 
time.  Louis  XIV  was  veiy  fond  of  hu- ' 
morons  pieces,  and  Dancourt  often  used 
to  read  his  productions  to  tiie  kiikg  before 
they  were  played.  He  left  the  tl^atre  in 
1718,  and  died  in  1726.  A  good  editi<m 
of  his  complete  works  appeared  in  13 
volumes,  12mo.,  1760. 
Dandelion.  (See  Leontodon.) 
Dandolo,  Heniv,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  doges  of  Venice,  was 
chosen  to  that  office,  in  1192,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84.  He  had  a  defect  cf 
sight,  approaching  neariy  to  blindness; 
but  neither  that  circumstance  nor  his  age 
impaired  the  vigor  of  his  administration, 
the  events  of  his  govemment  being  among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  Venetian  great- 
ness. On  the  formation  of  tiie  leajfue  fbr 
the  feurth  crusade,  under  Baldwin,  earl 
of  Flanders,  Dandolo  induced  the  ^naie 
to  join  in  it,  and  by  his  polii^  the  first  hos- 
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tilities  of  the  armament  were  directed 
aeainat  Zara,  which  bad  revolted  from 
A^nice.  Ou  the  storminff  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  aced  doge,  stanmng  on  the  prow 
of  his  guley,  with  the  great  standanl  of 
Sl  Man  borne  before  nim,  commanded 
his  men  to  run  up  to  the  walls,  and  was 
the  first  who  leaped  on  sliore.  After  va- 
rious changes  in  the  imperial  throne,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  siege,  in  which  Con- 
stantinople was  stormed  and  pillaged  by 
the  crusaders,  the  latter  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  an  emperor,  and  Dandolo  was 
fiist  nominated,  although,  in  consequence 
of  his  age,  and  the  incompatible  character 
of  doge,  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on 
Baldwin.  In  the  sharing  of  tlie  imperial 
dominions,  Venice  obtained  a  full  moiety, 
and  Dandolo  was  solemnly  invested  .with 
the  title  of  dtmci  ofRomaiwu  He  ended 
his  eventful  lire  at  Constantinople,  in  1205 
(if  the  records  are  to  be  trusted),  at  the 
advanced  age  of  97. 

Dandolo,  Andrew,  doge  of  Venice,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  Italian  historians,  was 
bom  about  1310,  and  made  doge  in  1343. 
He  earned  on  a  war  against  tlie  Turics  with 
varioussuccess,  and  greatly  extended  Vene- 
tian commerce,  by  opening  a  trading  con- 
nexion with  EgypL  The  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  Genoese  of  this  new  trade 
produced  a  war  between  the  two  states, 
which  save  rise  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  doge  and  Petrarch,  who  exhorted 
hira  to  peace.  He  died  in  September,  1354. 
To  Andrew  Dandolo  is  ascribed  the  compi- 
lation of  the  sixth  book  of  Venetian  stat- 
utes ;  but  he  is  most  distinguished  for  his 
Chronicle  of  Venice,  which  is  writtmi  in 
Latin,  and  comprehends  the  history  of  the 
republic  fxom  its  commencement  to  1342.* 
It  is  praised  for  its  impartiality,  and  for  its 
judicious  use  of  authentic  documents,  and 
was  first  published  by  M  uratori  in  his  col- 
lection of  original  Italian  writers  of  history. 

Danegelt  (fifom  the  Saxon  rett,  mon- 
ev),  an  ancient  annual  tax  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  to  maintain  forces  to  resist  the 
Danes. 

Danforth's  Speeder,  in  cotton  ma- 
chinery; a  roving  fhime,  in  which  the 
bobbins  are  not  turned  by  the  rotation  of 
their  axis,  but  bv  friction  applied  to  their 
surface  by  small  wooden  cylmdera,  which 
revolve  in  contact  with  them.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  velocity  of  the  surfiice  of 
the  bobbin  will  always  be  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  its  growth  fit>m  the  accumu- 
lation or  roving,  so  that  the  winding  goes 
on  at  an  equiSble  rate.  The  speeder  re- 
ceived its  ruune  fix)m  Mr.  Danfortb,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  inventor. 


Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  contemporary 
of  Ezekiel,  was  bom  of  a  distingui^ed 
Hebrew  family.  In  his  youth,  B.  C.  COO, 
he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and 
educated  in  the  Babylonish  court,  for  the 
service  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  AAer 
tliree  years,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
this  monarch,  and  discharged  his  employ- 
ments with  much  credit  to  himself^  and 
without  violating  his  conscience.  A  de- 
cree of  the  king,  which  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously obey,  occaffloned  his  being 
thrown  into  the  lions'  den.  Preserved  by 
a  miraculous  Providence,  he  lived  after- 
wards in  happiness  and  honor.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  office  of  govemor  and 
prime-minister  in  the  court  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius.  Cyrus  finally  gave  him  per- 
mission to  retum,  with  his  people,  to  Pal- 
estine. Daniel  was  a  man  of  high  mental 
cultivation  and  strict  virtue.  Ibing  well 
acquainted  with  the  government  and  con- 
diuon  of  all  the  great  kingdoms  then  known 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  favored  by 
tlie  Deity,  he  could  foresee  coming  events 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and,  for  this 
reason,  deservedly  received  the  name  of 
JV*a&t  (pro|)het),  although  most  of  the  JevfB 
exclude  him  fix>m  the  number  of  the 
prophets.  His  nrophecv  has  come  down 
to  posterity,  and  is  included  in  the  He- 
brew canon.  Probably  only  the  secmid 
part  of  it  is  by  him.  It  is  wholly  qrmbol- 
ical,  full  of  dreams  and  virions.  The 
hand-writing  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's 
palace  was  interpreted  by  DanieL 

Daihel,  Gabriel ;  one  of  the  French 
historians,  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1649.  At  the 
age  of  18,  he  entered  the  Jesuits'  college, 
iustmcted  in  several^aces  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  died  in  1728.  ^  He  sou^t,"  as 
the  German  Bouterwek  says  of  him,  ''in 
his  history  of  his  own  country,  which  has 
earned  him  his  reputation"  (^sUnrt  dt 
Fnmct^  of  which  many  editions  have  ap- 
peared since  1713,  particularly  that  of 
Paris,  1755—1757,  in  17  vols.,  4to. ;  also 
numerous  abridgments,  and  a  German 
translation,  Nuremberg,  17^56—65, 16  vols., 
4to.),  **  to  connect  the  flattery  of  the  court, 
the  nobility  and  the  clei^  with  the  duties 
of  a  historian."  We  often  feel  the  want  of 
profound  research  and  historical  fidelity  in 
his  work.  He  seems  to  have  been  destitute 
of  the  art  of  historical  description.  His 
thoughts  on  the  proper  mode  of  writing 
history,  he  has  ^ven  to  the  worid  in 
the  somewhat  tedious  introduction  to  his 
TOolix  narrative.  His  HUtoirt  dt  la  J^KUce 
IVotnfowe  is  still  known :  less  so  is  hislZr- 
cueU  d€8  Omnrages  PhSosophimuSt  ITiio- 
U^iqutSy  Apdo^ttiqvi€8^  &c.  (17!^  4to.), 
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vrbkh  eantains  haa  Vinfc^  du  Monde  dt 
Detcmies  (firat  published  separately,  and 
tmnalated  into  English  ana  Italian)— na 
caustic  satire  on  the  (^[wnions  of  this  phi- 
losopher. 

Daniei.,  Samuel,  an  Ehiglisb  historian 
and  poet,  contempmiy  yhm  Shakspeare, 
was  bom  1562.  He  had  an  appointment 
at  die  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
also  of  Anne  (wife  of  James  I) ;  but  he 
conuiMmly  lived  in  the  countvy,  employed 
in  hteiBiy  punuits.  As  a  historical  poet, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  Lucan  for  his 
patteni.  He  employed  his  brilliant  tal- 
ents in  writing  an  epic  on  'the  most  re- 
roaifcabie  occurrences  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
countiy.  He  bestowed  much  labor  on 
the  poem  which  describes,  in  eight  books, 
the  dvil  wan  between  the  houses  of  Yoric 
and  Lancaster  (Histoiy  of  the  Civil  Wars 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, reprinted  with  the  Rest  of  the  poetical 
Works  of  this  Author,  and  some  Account 
of  his  LifB,in  Andeison's  British  Poets,  vol. 
4).  The  poetical  value  of  this  work,  as 
of  Lucan's,  consists  in  a  beautiful  style. 
Danie]  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  poedcal  diction  of  Enj^- 
land.  His  stanzas,  formed  with  a  careful 
attention  to  the  Italian  octave,  have  more 
dignity  and  euphony  than  most  verees  of  this 
soit  in  English  literature,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century.  He  is  not  wanting  in  rhe- 
torical beauty  and  force.  He  was  also  the 
author  c^  some  poetical  episdes,  pastorals, 
57  sonnets,  and  a  few  tragedies.  The 
first  seem  to  have  excited  much  attention. 
During  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
wrote  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Endand, 
till  the  time  of  Edward  lU — a  work  Team- 
ed and  clear,  without  ostentation,  and  con- 
taining useful  and  acute  views.  Daniel 
died  in  1619. 

DAinsH  Language,  Litebature  and 
Art.    (See  Denmark.) 

Danishmsnd  ;  a  Turkish  ecclesiastic  of 
low  rank ;  also  a  talisman. 

Danneckbr,  John  Henry  von  ;  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  at  Stuttgaid ;  one  or  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  sculptors.  He 
vras  bom  at  StutU;ard,  Oct  15, 1758,  of 
poor  parents :  his  rather  was  a  groom  of 
the  duke  of  Wirtembeig,  and  the  son 
grew  up  without  any  other  education  than 
the  condition  of  his  parents  would  allow. 
He  eariy  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for 
drawinff,  which  he  secretiy  indulged,  and, 
beinc  destitute  of  paper,  covered  the  ma- 
terial of  a  neighbonng  stone-cutter  with 
bis  designs.  Providence,  however,  unex- 
pectedly afibrded  this  remaricable  genius 
an  opportunity  lor  risitu;  fiom  obscurity. 


On  Easter-day,  1771,  Danneekei^  ftliier 
came  home,  and  mentioned  that  the  duke 
would  receive  the  children  of  his  servants 
into  his  militaiy  school,  and  added,  angri- 
ly, that  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  boy. 
The  chiki  declared  that  he  would  go  to 
the  duke  that  very  day ;  and,  to  prevent 
him,  his  father  shut  mm  up  in  a  closet 
Having  collected  the  boys  m  the  street 
before  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined,  he  jumped  out  of  the  window, 
and,  without  hesitation,  went  with  them 
straightway  to  the  casde,  where  die  JBier- 
hsenr-^  national  feast  of  the  people — had 
assembled  the  court  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  servants  with  this  re- 
quest— **  We  should  like  to  be  received  into 
the  Charles's  school"  The  duke  was  in- 
formed of  their  petition,  and  came  inume- 
diately  forth  to  examine  the  littie  band. 
He  looked  at  them  keenly,  and,  at  length, 
took  one  after  the  other  from  the  crowd, 
and  placed  him  to  the  right  of  himself; 
finally,  there  remiuned  onlv  Dannecker 
with  two  othera  on  the  left.  The  poor 
boys  believed  themselves  rejected,  and 
Dannecker  would  willinglv  have  sunk 
into  the  earth.  But  thede  three  were,  in 
fiict,  the  selected  ones,  and  the  others 
were  dismissed.  After  an  examination  of 
his  talents,  young  Dannecker  was  des- 
tined to  be  an  artist  In  his  16th  year,  he 
obtained  a  prize  for  his  Milo  of  Crotona. 
The  composition  of  this  Milo  would  not 
disgrace  his  ripened  ability.  In  this  acad- 
^ny,  Dannecker  formed  an  intimate  fiiend- 
ship  with  Schiller,  then  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  at  that  place,  and 
to  whom,  in  later  days,  he  erected  a  mon- 
ument He  left  the  academy  at  the  same 
time  with  him  in  1780,  and  was  appointed 
statuary  to  the  court,  by  the  duke,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  300  florins.  Three  years 
afterwards,  he  obtained  permission  to 
tmvel  to  Paris,  yet  without  any  further 
assistance  than  an  increase  of  100  florins  to 
his  sahury  during  liis  second  year  in  Paris. 
With  this  smaU  provision,  Dannecker,  in 
1783;  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris.  Love  for 
his  art  enabled  the  young  man  to  bear  with 
content  the  severest  privations,  and  the 
contemplation  of  splendid  works  of  genius 
often  caused  him  to  forget  his  hunger. 
Dannecker  found  here,  in  the  celebntfed 
and  honest  Pajou,  a  valuable  master.  In 
1785,  he  left  Paris,  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  Rome.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Canova  (bom  in  1757),  who,  at  that 
time,  was  beginning  to  obtain  distinc- 
tion, and  was  employed  on  Ganganel- 
li*s  monument  Canova  soon  conceived 
an  affection  for  the  Genum  artist,  was 
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serviceable  to  him  in  his  studies,  visited 
him  often  in  his  labors,  and  unproved 
him  by  his  remarks.  Dannecker  com- 
menced his  labors  in  marble  at  Rome, 
where  he  made  a  Ceres  and  a  Bacchus. 
These  statues  procured  his  admission  into 
the  academies  of  Bologna  and  Milan.  He 
returned  to  his  country  in  1790,  after  an 
abode  of  five  years  in  Rome,  and  duke 
Charles  made  him  professor  of  t^e  fine 
arts  in  his  academy.  The  first  work 
which  he  completed  for  the  patron  of  his 
youth,  was  a  maiden  mourning  over  a 
bird.  He  now  labored  principally  upon 
sketches  and  designs  for  the  duke.  In 
1796,  he  began  again  to  woric  in  maible, 
and,  among  other  things,  produced  a  Sap- 
pho (now  in  Monrepos);  in  1797,  two 
priestesses  of  plaster  (at  present  in  the  Fa- 
vorite, at  Louisber^);  and  many  studies. 
The  elector  Frederic  II  (afterwards  king) 
now  employed  him  upon  a  greater  work — 
Weeping  Friendship  leaning  upon  a  Cof- 
fin— ^for  the  monument  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  count  Zeppelin.  This  he  finished  in 
miarble,  in  1804,  and  it  was  long  the  object 
of  admiration,  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
count,  in  tlie  patk  at  Louisbeiv.  While 
he  was  modelling  tliis  figure,  the  idea  of 
his  Ariadne  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  had,  in  1797,  executed  a  bust  after 
nature,  and  as  large  as  life,  of  his  fiiend 
Schiller,  during  his  residence  in  Stuttgard. 
He  now  prepared  a  second,  of  colossal 
size,  of  Carrara  marble— -an  oflfering  of  love 
and  grief  to  his  deceased  friend.  This  bust 
adorns  the  artist's  study,  and  only  casts  in 
plaster  have  been  given  to  the  world,  of 
which  one  adorns  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  After  many  other  works, 
he  at  length  began,  in  marble,  in  1809, 
his  Ariadne  riding  upon  a  panther,  as  the 
bride  of  Bacchus ;  and,  m  1816,  this  was 
sent  to  Mr.  de  fiiethmann,  at  Frankfon. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
modem  times.  In  1812,  the  artist  was 
again  employed  by  king  Frederic  upon  a 
new  work.  This  was  a  Cupid,  the  desien 
of  which  was  furnished  by  the  monarch. 
The  head  of  the  little  sod  was  to  be  in- 
clined towards  the  eai-u,  in  a  meditating 
embarrassment,  with  an  empty  quiver  and 
an  unstrung  bow.  But  the  artist  threw 
into  the  piece  a  more  ideal  character. 
Under  his  chisel,  it  became  a  heavenly 
Cupid,  represented  at  tlie  moment  when 
Psyche  has  let  fall  the  heated  oil  upon 
his  shoulder.  General  Murray,  an  Khg- 
lisliman,  saw  tliis  exquisite  specimen  of 
sculpture,  finished  in  mari)le,  in  1814,  and 
wished  it  to  be  repeated  for  himself.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  this  wish,  Dan- 


necker offered  to  complete  for  him  a  pen- 
dant, and  executed  his  Psyche,  a  pure 
being,  intended  to  represent  heavenly  in- 
nocence. But  the  fiivorite  subject  of  the 
artist,  which  for  8  ^ears  occupied  his 
thouffhts,  is  his  Chnst,  for  the  idea  of 
whidi  he  is  indebted  to  an  inspiring  dream. 
This  colossal  statue  was  finished  m  1824, 
and  sent  to  Sl  Petersburg,  to  the  empress- 
mother  of  Rusma,  who  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  Dannecker 
wished,  in  tnis  piece  of  art,  to  represent 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He 
was  afterwards  employed,  in  1825,  upon  a 
stame  of  the  evan^list  John,  seven  feet  in 
height,  for  the  royal  chapel  at  Rothen- 
beig.  Daimecker  labors,  unweariedly, 
finom  mominff  to  evening,  with  the  activity 
of  youth.  The  opermess  and  simplicity 
of  bis  character  liave  gained  him  the  love 
of  all  who  know  him,  and  his  life  has 
been  so  undisturbed,  that  Canova  sur- 
named  him  tZ  beato. 

DA^TE  (property.  Durante  Mgkiari]^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
whom  history  makes  mention,  was  bom 
in  Florence,  in  1265.  Of  the  first  years  of 
this  greatest  and  earliest  of  the  modem 
poets  of  Italjr,  we  know  little  more  than 
that  (as  he  hunself  tells  us,  in  his  Jn/emo, 
XV,  8th)  he  was  a  scholar  of  Brunetto  La- 
tini,  a  Florentine,  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
a  scholar,  and  a  politician.  His  very  early 
love  for  Beatrice  Portinari  (who  died  in 
1290)  aroused  his  spirit,  and  afforded  im- 
ages and  figures  to  his  poetical  mind,  as  long 
as  it  created.  He  studied  pliilosophy  at 
Florence,  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  after- 
wards theology  at  Paris.  He  was  also 
familiar  with  jLatin  literature,  and  wrote 
the  language  well  for  that  time.  While 
he  cultivated  his  mind,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  and 
a  sUitesman.  In  1289,  he  fought  in  the 
memorable  battle  at  Campaldino  against 
the  Ghibelines  of  Arezzo,  and,  in  1290, 
at  Caprona,  against  the  Pisans.  He  went 
on  several  embassies  fiom  the  Florentine 
republic  to  Rome,  and  to  the  courts  of 
ditierent  sovereigns.  In  1291,  he  married 
Genuna,  the  daughter  of  Manetto  Donati, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  This 
marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a  separatioB 
finally  ensued.  In  1300,  Dante  was,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  made  one  of  the  pri- 
ors, or  superior  magistrates,  of  his  native 
city.  Florence  was,  at  tliat  time,  divided 
between  two  parties — the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  (the  White  and  Black).  The  former, 
being  the  weaker,  sought  assistance  Grom 
pope  Bonifiice  VIII ;  and  the  pope  deter- 
mined to  send  Charies  of  Valois,  brother 
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of  PhiJip  IV  of  France,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  to  quiet  the  troubles  in 
Florence.  Dante,  as  prior  of  the  city,  re- 
siflted  this  interference,  apprehending  dan- 
gerooB  conse<]uenceB  to  the  state,  and  was 
therefore  banished,  in  ISCQ,  together  with 
the  leaden  of  the  Bianchi,  ana  his  prop- 
erty confiscated,  because  he  was  unable 
to  pay  a  fine  of  8000  lire,  which  was  iin« 
poeed  upon  him.  His  life  was  now  an 
ahnoflt  uninterrupted  series  of  misfortunes. 
He  and  his  companions  in  advenity,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  joined  the  IMurty 
of  the  Ghibelines,  or  adherents  of  the 
emperor,  through  whose  assistance  alone 
diey  could  hope  to  return  to  their  country. 
The  proofe  or  this  are  found  in  numerous 
passages  in  his  poems,  which  contain  the 
oitterest  invectives  against  Boniface,  the 
hc»d  of  the  church,  whom  he  places  in 
heU.  Dante  then  lived  some  time  in  Arez- 
zo  ;  but,  the  attempt  of  the  Bianchi,  in 
1904,  to  force  their  way  back  to  Florence, 
having  fiiiled,  he  .left  Tuscany,  and  took 
refiige  in  Verona,  with  Alboin  delia  Scale, 
who  had  gained  among  his  contempora- 
ries the  name  of  the  Qrtaiy  from  the  sup- 
port which  talent  and  merit  always  found 
m  him.  But  Dante,  constantly  in  a  state 
of  inquietude,  and  in  expectation  of  his 
recall,  could  not,  as  Petrarch  related,  con- 
ceal his  dejection  and  bitterness  fit>m  his 
benefectors;  and  th'is  seems  to  be  the  rea- 
son why  he  nowhere  found  a  permanent 
residence.  He  speaks  m  a  very  touching 
manner,  in  his  buemoy  of  the  pain  of  hav- 
ing to  **  ascend  the  stairs  of  other  men," 
as  he  describes  his  state  of  dependence. 
On  this  account,  several  cities  could  pre- 
tend to  the  honor  of  having  had  the  IKtn- 
na  Qmmedia  composed  wimin  their  walls. 
Besides  visiting  many  places  of  Italy,  Dante 
likewise  went  to  Paris.  He  endeavored, 
at.length,  to  effect  his  restoration  to  Flor- 
ence, by  means  of  the  emperor  Heniy 
VU,  then  in  Italy,  on  which  occasion,  he 
wrote  a  work  on  monarchy,  Dt  Moncaihioj 
about  the  year  1909  (Basil,  1559 ;  also  con- 
tained in  4  vols.,  in  the  Venetian  edition 
of  his  works) ;  but  this  hope  was  disap- 
pointed. During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  resided  at  Ravenna,  with  Guide  Novel- 
lo  da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who, 
as  a  fiiend  of  the  muses,  willingly  afforded 
him  protection.  His  death  took  place  in 
this  city,  SepL  14, 1321,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  where,  in 
1483,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  Bernardo 
Bembo^  fetherof  the  celebrated  cardinal 
of  that  name,  erected  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  The  Florentines, 
who  had  banished  and  persecuted  their 


great  countryman,  now,  like  the  Athenians 
after  the  execution  of  Socrate^^  endeavored 
to  expiate  their  injustice,  by  paying  that 
honor  to  his  memory  which  they  h^  de- 
nied to  him  during  his  life.  They  caused 
his  portrait,  paintra  by  Giotto,  to  be  hung 
up  in  a  pubbc  place  in  the  city,  demand- 
ed, although  in  vain,  his  remains  fix>m  the 
inhabitants  of  Raveima,  and  appointed 
distinguished  scholars  to  lecture  on  his 
poem.  Boccaccio,  in  his  Fifa  di  DoKdt, 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  firm,  but  vet 
gentie  and  engaging  character,  altogether 
difterent  fiom  the  account  of  Giovanni 
Villain.  His  fiice,  of  which  many  por- 
traits exist,  is  characterized  by  the  sharp- 
ness and  extenuation  of  the  features,  and 
the  stem  melancholy  of  the  expression. 
Of  the  six  children  whom  Dante  left, 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo, 
made  themselves  known  as  scholars,  and, 
among  other  works,  wrote  a  conrnientary 
upon  the  poem  of  their  father,  which  has 
not,  however,  been  published.  This  great 
poem,  since  the  year  1473,  has  p^sed 
through  nearly  60  editions,  and  has  had  a 
greater  number  of  commentators  than  any 
other  work  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
Eariy  in  the  17th  century,  an  edition  was 
projected,  in  a  hundred  volumes,  by  Cio- 
nacci,  a  Florentine  noble,  wherein  he  pur- 
posed, by  appropriating  a  volume  to  each 
canto,  to  comprise,  in  chronological  or- 
der, all  the  commentaries  then  existing, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
Strozzi  library.  Since  that  period,  new 
editions  have  reneatedly  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  last  is  that  of  Gabriele 
Koeetti,  to  be  completed  in  nx  volumes, 
two  of  which  (London,  1826,  comprising 
Vinfimo)  are  published.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  last  must  be  considered  a  sin- 
^lar  conmientaiy.  The  greamess  of 
Dante  is  very  often  measured  by  the  im- 
mense variety  of  commentators  on  his 
work,  and  their  declaration  that  they  be- 
lieve Dante  yet  imperfectiy  understood. 
W^e  do  not  tiiink  so,  nor  conceive  that 
the  passages  which  are  most  unintelligible 
shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  author.  A 
passage  which  has  been  differentiy  under- 
stood by  eveiy  interpreter  for  centuries, 
and  allows  every  one  to  assign  a  new 
meaning  to  it,  naturally  induces  a  doubt 
whether  the  writer  himself  attached  to  it 
any  clear  idea,  or  whether  the  idea  was 
not  so  distorted  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
traced.  Should  we  consider  the  Sibylline 
books  as  containing  profound  treasures  of 
wisdom,  because  theu*  obscure  prophecies 
admitted  of  any  interpretation?  or  the  Ko- 
ran, because  it  has  had  thousands  of  corn- 
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mentaton  ?  or  do  we  think  that  law  in  a 
code  the  wibest,  about  the  meaninff  of 
which  there  haa  been  most  dispute  ?  The 
poem  of  Dante,  like  so  many  productions 
of  antiquity,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  grand  ex- 
hibition of  genius;  and,  therefore,  commen- 
tators have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  seek 
perseveringly  for  a  meaning  to  eveiy  pas- 
sage ;  and  a  commentaiy,  once  made,  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  more,  by  stimulating 
men's  vanity  to  discover  new  interpreta- 
tions, the  human  mind,  as  we  all  know, 
being  oflen  much  more  busily  employed 
in  displaying  its  ingenuitv  than  m  sin- 
cerely seeking  for  truth.  Dante  describes, 
in  his  Hell,  the  sufierings  of  the  damned 
with  an  inexhaustible  ingenuity  and  a  tru- 
ly poetical  penetration  into  human  life  and 
character.  In  the  Purgatory,  he  portrays 
the  state  of  souls  between  heaven  and  hell, 
and  in  his  Heaven,  the  state  of  the  happy. 
The  poem)  like  every  great  poetic  produc- 
tion, bears  a  decisive  stamp  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  time  when  it 
was  composed.  It  is  essentially  allegori-  • 
cal :  it  displays  an  ardent  love  for  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ancients,  and  treats  the  Romans 
as  forefathers,  with  whom  the  Italians  of 
the  author's  ag^e  were  in  views  and  senti- 
ments still  intimately  connected.  Hence 
arises  tlie  frequent  reference  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  and  the  constant  blending  of 
it  with  tne  sacred  writings.  Why  he 
chose  Vii^il  as  his  guide  through  hell  and 
purgatory,  is  easy  to  explain.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  a  Roman,  and  the  greatest 
epic  poet  then  known  (Homer  being  com- 
paratively little  read,  and  it  being  not  then 
understood  how  much  Virgil  copied  from 
Homer),  and  because  Virgil  manifests  a 
constant  reverence  for  the  emperor — an 
im])ortant  point  in  Dante's  view,  who,  as 
an  inveterate  Ghibeline,  wished  all  power 
and  splendor  to  centre  in  the  emperor,  and 
hated  the  Guelphs  and  the  pope.  Not  a 
single  pope  or  cardinal  has  been  admitted 
into  his  heaven,  whilst  hosts  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hell.  Virtue  and  vice 
are  the  basis  upon  which  reward  and  pun- 
ishment are  distributed  in  the  poem ;  but 
the  standard  by  which.  Dante  measures 
these,  the  forms  in  which  he  clothes  them, 
the  images  under  which  the  poet  repre- 
sents his  abstract  ideas,  are  taken  from  the 
character  of  bis  time,  or  his  personal  char- 
acter and  theological  views.  Dante  show- 
ed immense  power  in  the  composition  of 
an  epic  on  an  entirely  imaginary  subject, 
and  filled  with  learning,  wmch  yet  keeps 
the  interest  of  the  reader  awake  through- 
out Other  great  epics  are  founded  on 
tales  or  historical  fibcta,  preserved  in  the 


memory  of  the  poet's  coimtrpien ;  but, 
with  hmi,  the  woole  was  fiction,  at  least 
every  thing  beyond  the  conmion  dogma 
of  hell,  purgatory  and  heaven.  At  the 
same  time,  it  caimot  be  denied,  that  bis 
learning  sometinies,  though  seldom,  ren- 
dera  him  unpoetical ;  for  instance,  when 
he  gives  long  astronomical  descriptions. 
It  has  often  oeen  sud,  and  often  aenied, 
that,  in  his  Heaven,  the  interest  diminishes. 
We  must  assent  to  the  first  opinion,  which 
is  founded,  indeed,  on  human  nature ;  fer 
evil  and  suffering  are  far  more  exciting, 
and,  on  this  account,  more  interesting  than 
tranquil  happiness.  Does  not  every  com- 
edy dose  as  soon  as  the  couple  are  united, 
and  the  tragedy,  when  the  wicked  arc 
punished  ?— ^he  name  Commedia  is  deriv- 
ed fix)m  Dante's  idea  concerning  the  forms 
of  eloquence^  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
tragic,  comic  and  elegiac,  as  he  relates  in 
his  work  De  vuigoai  Eloquentia,  which 
was  probably  first  vnitten  in  Latin.  What 
he  called  trageAf  was  a  piece  commencing 
with  happy  and  peaceful  scenes,  and  end- 
ing with  events  of  a  painfnl  and  terrible 
character ;  and  what  he  called  comedy  was 
a  piece  which,  beginning  unpleasandy, 
terminated  happily.  The  oualilying  worcl 
divina  was,  however,  added  by  othera; 
but,  in  the  oldest  editions,  the  poet  himself 
was  called  by  the  appellations  of  II  Dwino 
and  R  Teologo,  The  poem  of  Dante  has 
been  conndered,  by  some  persons,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  unworthily,  to  have  taken  its 
rise  from  the  author's  circumstance&  We 
mav  also  mention  the  opinion  maintained 
in  1753,  by  Bottari,  that  Dante  made  use 
of  the  Vision  of  Alberico,  a  monk  who 
lived  m  the  first  pert  of  the  12th  century, 
in  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  m 
Naples.  Tliere  have  been  many  such 
visions,  from  the  earliest  ages  of"^  Chris- 
tianity ;  as,  for  instance,  the  vision  of  an 
English  monk,  which  Matthew  Paris  men- 
tions, in  his  history  of  England  (in  the  year 
1196),  and  which  resembled  Dante's  poem 
much  more  than  the  vision  of  Alberico,  pub- 
lished by  Cancellieri,  in  1814,  at  Rome, 
with  observations  ( Osaervazund  mtomo  aUa 
Q^utitwne  sopra  la  Origin(diUi  deUa  Divina 
Commedia  <k  DanU) ;  and,  moreover,  the 
vision  of  a  gentleman  named  Tundall,  in 
Ireland,  which  also  fells  in  the  first  part  of 
the  12th  century.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pos- 
sible that  Dante  here  and  there  may  have 
borrowed  a  thought  or  image  from  those 
visions;  but  this  is  no  feult:  the  recollec- 
tions of  great  men  are  sparks  which  serve 
to  kindle  mighty  flames.— Th^e  is  no  poet 
who  bears  so  distinctiy  the  impress  or  his 
age,  and  yec  rises  so  high  above  it,  as 
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Dante.  The  Italians  justly  regard  him  as 
the  creator  of  their  poetical  language,  and 
die  father  of  their  poetiy,  whicl^  regidated 
tnd  controlled  by  his  genius,  at  once  as- 
sumed a  pujrer  and  &r  nobler  form  than  it 
bad  previously  worn.  The  terzina  first 
reached  its  peifection  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
on  which  account  he  has  been  erroneous- 
ly regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it — ^The  beet 
editions  of  the  Diwna  Commedia  are  those 
of  Lombardi  (Rome,  1791,  3  vols.,  4to.), 
and  the  edition  of  Milan  (in  1804,  in  S 
vols.).  Of  the  former,  a  second  and  much 
improved  edition  appeared  in  1815—17, 
at  Rome,  published  oy  Romano  de'  Ro- 
mani,  in  which  the  Vision  of  Alberico  is 
also  contained.  In  1821,  Lui^  Fantoni 
publidied  an  edition  of  the  Dmna  Comme- 
dia, stated  to  have  been  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  hand-wnting  of  Boccac- 
cia  An  Italian  professor  at  Paris,  Biagio- 
li,  also  published  an  edition  of  tills  poetn, 
from  the  text  of  the  Crusca  edition,  in 
1818,  together  with  a  good  commentaiy, 
in  3  volumes.  Dante*^  complete  works 
appeared  in  Venice  in  1757 — 58,  published 
by  Zatta  (in  5  vols.,  4to.).  His  Ivric  po- 
ems, sonnets  and  canzonets,  of  which 
some  are  beautiful,  others  dull  and  heavy, 
were  written  at  (Afferent  periods  of  his 
life.  We  have  yet  to  mention  his  Banquet 
{B  CorwUoy-a  prose  work,  worthy,  says 
Bouterwek,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  It  contains  the 
substance  of  all  his  knowled^  and  expe- 
rience, and  thus  illustrates  his  poetiy  and 
his  life.  The  marquis  Trivulzio  edited  a 
new  edition  of  it,  m  1826,  in  Milan.  A 
work  containing  much  valuable  matter  to 
ducidate  Dante  is  Dd  Vdtro  Mtgorico  di 
Jkmte  (Florence,  1826, 8vo.,  with  an  inter- 
eoiDg  appendix),  extracted  fit>m  a  veiy 
oM  vodex  Medicauy  belonging,  at  present, 
to  the  BibUoUca  LcattrenKumOy  marked  No. 
viii,  bench  xxix.  Among  the  best  modem 
commentaries  on  Dante  are  the  treatises 
of  doctor  Witte  in  the  Hermes j  and  also  in 
the  Silesian  Promnzial'BlaUernj  in  1825. 
There  is  a  good  English  translation  of  the 
Dioina  Cammedioky  by  Mr.  Carey  (London, 
1819, 3  vols.,  8vo.). — ^In  one  respc^ct,  Dante 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  man,  as  he,  we 
might  almost  say,  created  the  language, 
which  he  elevated  at  once  to  its  lughest 
perfection.  Before  him,  very  little  was 
written  in  Italian,  Latin  being  the  literary 
language ;  but  no  one  attempted  to  use  the 
Ungua  vo^gart  for  the  purposes  of  dignified 
composition.  The  poet,  indeed,  thought 
it  necessary  to  excuse  himself  for  havmg 
written  in  Italian,  afler  having  attempted 
to  compoae  his  poem  in  Latin.    Thus  he 


is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian 
literature.  One  of  the  strangest  produc- 
tions of  Dante  is  his  I>e  Monmhiaj  already 
mentioned.  He  labors,  in  this  work,  to 
prove  that  the  emperor  ought  to  have 
universal  authority,  and  draws  his  argu- 
ments firom  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  mm 
pro&ne  writers,  which,  in  this  book,  &PPfur 
very  often  with  equal  authority.  The 
dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  are  here  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  characteristic  way.  The 
De  Monorchia  is  valuable  as  a  source  of 
information  respecting  the  great  ttaudgle 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  Christian  worid  at  that 
.time.  This  struggle  was  a  part  of  the 
great  convulsion  atlendins  the  separation 
of  the  civil  power  from  the  ecclesiastical, 
with  whicli,  in  the  earliest  ages^  it  is  al- 
ways united.  On  the  whole,  Dante's 
works  are  important  chiefly  in  tiiree  re- 
spects— as  the  productions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  as  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  history  of  his  time,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  learning,  theology  and 
politics  in  that  age.  To  undentand  Dante, 
It  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  spuit  of  his  time,  particulari^ 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
belines, the  state  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  beffinnmg  of 
the  study  of  the  ancients ;  also  to  nave  stud- 
ied the  Catholic  theology  and  the  history 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  always 
in  mind  that  Dante  was  an  exile,  deprived 
of  home  and  happiness.  The  Germans, 
at  present,  pay  much  attention  to  Dante. 
They  have  some  excellent  translations,  by 
Kannegiesserand  StreckfuBs,'and  valuable 
woiks  on  the  poet  by  Abeken,  in  Berlin, 
and  others.  Mr.  Uhde,  a  few  yean  ago, 
delivered  lectures  on  Dtmte  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  which  showed  great  study 
of  the  poet  and  his  time. 

Pietro  Vincenzio,  of  the  family  of  Rai- 
naldi,  was  sumamed  Dante,  because  he 
endeavored  to  imitate  this  great  poet  He 
and  his  whole  fiunily  were  celebrated  for 
their  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 
— Giovanni  Biattista  Dante,  of  Perugia, 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  family,  ia 
well  known  by  the  surname  of  DaMus, 
which  he  obtamed  on  account  of  his  me- 
chanical  ingenuity.  In  the  15th  century, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  fly.  and  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  passing  the  lake  of 
Perugia. 

Darton,  George  James,  an  advocate 
by  profession,  was  bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube 
Oct  26,  1759,  and  beheaded  April  5^ 
1794.  He  played  a  veiy  important  part 
during  the  nrst  years  of  the  French  revo- 
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lutioD,  of  which  he  was  an  active  and 
zealous  promoter.  His  external  appear- 
ance was  atrikinff ;  his  stature  was  colos- 
sal ;  hia  frame  athletic ;  hia  features  harah, 
large  and  diaagreeable ;  his  voice  shook 
the  dome  of  the  chamber  of  tiie  assembler ; 
his  eloquence  was  vehement;  and  his 
imagination  was  as  gigantic  as  his  person, 
which  made  every  one  recoil,  and  ^'at 
which,"  says  St  Just,  **  Freedom  herself 
trembled."  These  qualities  contributed 
to  extend  his  influence,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliere.  (q.  v.)  After  the  imprison- 
ment of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he  took  the 
lead  in  the  meeting  of  the  Champ-dc-Mais, 
which  demanded  the  dethronement  of  the 
king.  In  November,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  tiie  procurator  of  the  eom- 
munt  of  Paris.  His  importance  in  the 
capital  increased  in  1792,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  instigators  of  the  events 
of  June  30tii,  and  a  leader  on  the  10th  of 
August  After  the  faU  of  Louis  XVI, 
Danton  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
executive  council,  was  made  minister  of 
justice,  and  usurped  the  appointment  of 
officers  in  the  army  and  departments.  He 
thus  raised  up  a  great  number  of  creatures 
entirely  devoted  to  his  views.  Money 
flowed  from  all  sides  into  the  hands  of 
the  minister,  and  was  as  profusely  squan- 
dered on  Ins  tools  and  partisans.  His 
violent  measures  led  to  the  bloody  scenes 
of  September.  He  endeavored,  by  the 
teirors  of  proscription,  to  annihikitB  all 
hope  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  roy- 
alists. The  invasion  of  Champagne  by 
the  Prussians,  Sept  9d,  spread  constenia- 
tion  tiirough  the  capital,  and  among  the 
membeis  of  the  government  The  minis- 
ters, the  most  distinguished  deputies,  and 
even  Robespieire  himself^  who  was,  at 
that  time,  in  fear  of  Brissot,  now  assem- 
bled around  Danton,  who  alone  preserved 
bis  courage.  He  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  me  state,  and  prepared  measures 
of  defence :  he  called  on  all  Frenchmen, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  and  prevented  the  removal 
of  the  assembly  beyond  the  Loire.  Dan- 
ton showed,  on  this  occasion,  undaunted 
courage.  From  this  time  forward,  he  was 
hated  by  Robespierre,  who  could  never 
pardon  tiie  superiority  which  Danton  had 
shown  on  that  occasion.  Being  called  on 
to  render  an  account  of  the  secret  ex- 
penditures during  his  ministry,  Danton 
maintained  that  the  ministers  should  ^ve 
in  their  reports  collectively ;  and  this  view 
was  adopted.  He  voted  for  the  capital 
punishment   of  all  returning  emigrants, 


and  undertook  the  defence  of  religious 
worship.  The  contest  between  the  Gi- 
rondists and  the  Mountain  daily  aasumed 
a  more  serious  aspect,  and  iMnton  ap- 
peared to  fear  the  consequences  of  these 
dissensions.  Tlie  36th  of  November,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  reason,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Hubert  acted  a 
conspicuous  part,  he  declared  himself 
anew  against  the  attack  on  the  ministers 
of  reli(^on,  and  subsequentiy  united  with 
Robespierre  to  bring  Hcbert  and  his  parti- 
sans to  the  scafibld.  But  their  connexion 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  secret 
hate  which  had  lonff  existed  between 
them  soon  became  pubuc.  Danton  wished 
to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  Robespierre, 
and  the  crafly  Rob^ierre  endeavored  to 
undermine  him,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
daneerouB  rival.  St  Just  denounced  him 
to  the  committee  of  safety,  and  Danton 
was  airested  on  the  night  of  March  31, 
together  with  those  who  were  called  hia 
accomplices.  Being  thrown  into  [mson 
in  the  Luxembourg,  he  maintains  the 
appearance  of  serenity.  When  he  was 
transferred  into  the  Concierfferie,  his  coun- 
tenance became  dark,  and  he  appeared 
mortified  at  having  been  the  dupe  of 
Robespieire.  All  his  discourses  were  a 
Strang  mixture  of  sorrow  and  pride.  At 
his  tnal,  he  answered,  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, ''I  am  Danton,  suffidently  known 
in  the  revolution;  I  shall  soon  pass  lo 
nothingness,  but  my  name  will  live  in  th« 
Pantb^n  of  histoiy."  April  5,  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  tribunal  condemned  him  to 
death,  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy 
for  the  restoration  of  monarchv,  and  con- 
fiscated his  large  property.  He  mounted 
the  fatal  car  with  courage,  and  without 
resistance;  his  head  was  elevated;  his 
look  commanding  and  full  of  pride.  Be- 
fore ascending  the  scafibld,  he  was,  for  a 
moment,  softened  :  **  O  my  wife,  my  dear 
wife,  shall  I  never  see  you  again?"  he 
exclaimed ;  but  checked  himself  hastily, 
and,  calling  out,  *^  Danton,  no  weakness," 
ascended  Uie  scaffi>ld. — ^Danton  was  one 
of  the  most  remariiable  chamcters  of  the 
French  revolution— a  strange  mixture  of 
magnanimity,  ability  and  courajre,  with 
cruelty,  avarice  and  weakness,  lie  was 
35  vears  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Daivtzic  (Dcmxig) ;  a  commercial  city 
and  fortress  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula, about  ^ve  miles  fit>m  the  Baltic,  in  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia,  and 
900  miles  from  Beriin.  It  has  a  veiy 
agreeable  situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  beau- 
tiful country.    Exclusive  of  the  suburbs, 
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it  b  about  2i  mileB  in  circuit,  and  is  nei- 
tiier  regularly  nor  handsomely  buUt  In- 
pJn^ing  the  suburfasi  it  contains  5172 
hottseS)  and  54,756  inhalntants,  of  whom 
214B  are  Jewsi  Its  fme  haiiior  and  ad- 
vantageous situation  have  procured  it  an 
extensive  commerce  by  land  and  sea.  It 
was  an  important  member  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  league,  and  was  often  called  the 
gnmanfqfOuArorOi.  As  eaiiy  as  the  10th 
century,  it  was  called  Gtdance  ( Gedansky 
For  a  long  period,  it  continued  to  change 
masiera,  with  the  territory  in  which  it 
UesL  The  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranians 
and  Teutonic  knights  contended  ibr  its 
posseenoni  In  1316,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  laaL  The  industry  of  the  inhab- 
itants soon  restored  its  importance  and 
prosperi^,  whidi  had  been  diminished 
by  me  mquent  wars^  and  inspired  the 
cidzens  with  such  enei^gy,  that,  in  1454, 
Dantzic  declared  itself  independent,  and 
was  soon  after  recognised  as  such  by  the 
republic  of  Poland.  The  city  then  struck 
its  own  coins,  with  the  image  of  the  king 
of  Poland,  maintained  a  secretary  at  War- 
saw, and  voted  in  the  diets  of  the  king- 
dom, and  at  the  election  of  king,  by  a 
deputy.  In  1772,  the  city  was  almost 
surrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions; 
its  trade,  industry  and  population  continu- 
ally declined,  and  die  last  king  of  Poland 
declared  that  he  must  leave  Dantzic  to  its 
tiite.  May  28,  1793,  the  Prussians  took 
possession  of  the  outworks:  the  people 
immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  a  short 
struggle  ensued,  which,  afler  a  few  days, 
terminated  with  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
It  soon  after  regained  its  fonner  prosperity 
imder  the  Prussian  government,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia.  March 
7,  1807,  Dantzic  was  besieged  by  niarebal 
Lefevre,  and  surrendered  on  the  24th  of 
May.  The  marshal  was  afterwards  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic 
A  military  contributicm  of  20,000,000  of 
ijraucs^  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  was 
levied  on  the  city.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
however,  Dantzic  was  recognised  as  a 
free  city,  with  a  jurisdiction  of  2  leagues 
in  extent,  which  was  aflerwards  enlarged 
to  10  raUes  by  Napoleon,  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  France,  Prussia  and  Saxony ; 
hut,  being  occupied  by  a  French  garrison, 
it  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  its  indepen- 
dence. A  French  governor,  general  Rapp, 
continued  in  the  garrison.  In  1808,  the 
Code  NapMm  was  introduced ;  and,  by 
die  continental  system,  its  most  important 
branch  of  support,  the  commerce  with 
England,  was  cut  o£    Under  such  unfa- 


Torable  cucumstances,  the  year  1812  drew 
nigh,  bringing  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Russian  war.  December  31,  the  city  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  After  a 
veiy  obstinate  defence  of  neariy  a  year's 
continuanoe,  a  capitulation  was  entered 
into,  Jan.  1, 1814.  On  this  day,  all  the 
Poles  and  Germans  were  disnussed,  and, 
on  the  2d,  the  French  inarched  out,  to  be 
conducted,  as  prisoneia  of  war,  to  die  in- 
terior of  Russia.  During  this  blockade 
and  siege,  309  houses  and  warehouses 
were  burnt,  1115  buildings  damaged,  and 
90  men  perished  b^r  hunger.  Feb.  3, 
1814,  Dantzic  fell  again  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Prussia.  D^  6, 1915,  great  dam- 
age was  done  by  the  explosion  of  a  pow- 
der magazine. — ^There  are,  in  this  city, 
important  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
lace,  cloth,  woollen  stufb  and  Cordovan 
leather:  the  dye-houses,  sugar-refineries, 
brandy  and  other  distilleries,  vitriol,  pot- 
ash, £c.  manufactories,  are  likewise  con- 
siderable. An  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  Dantzic  is  com,  which  is  brought 
down  the  Vistula  from  Poland,  and  ex- 
ported to  England,  Holland  and  the  Hanse 
towns.  Other  articles  of  export  are  tim- 
ber, leather,  wool,  furs,  butter,  tallow,  wax, 
honey,  potash,  hemp  and  flax.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  worthy  of  mention  are,  the 
high  church  of  St.  Mark  (in  wliich  is  the 
Judgment  Day,  by  Van  Eyck),  the  syna- 
gogue, the  academical  gymnasiura,  tho 
marine  institute,  the  buildings  of  the 
society  of  natural  history,  including  their 
observatory.  This  society  celebrated  its 
84th  anniversary  Jan.  2,  1826.  It  has 
published  memoirs.  In  1823,  there  were 
747  ships  entered,  and  758  cleared,  at  Uiis 
port.  On  the  side  of  the  city  between  the 
Vistula  and  Nogat,  is  the  fertile  island  of 
Werdcr,  which  supiiorts  numerous  herds 
of  cattle ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  former 
lies  the  ft>rt  of  Mlinde,  which  defends  die 
roads  of  Dantzic,  called  JS/hifakrwasstr. 
April  9, 1829,  the  Vistula,  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  tlie  snow  in  the  interior,  and 
choked  by  mosses  of  ice,  broke  dirough 
the  dyke,  which  extends  25  miles  up  the 
river,  overwhelming  50  villages.  The 
lower  town  of  Dantzic  was  inundated,  and 
the  houses  filled  to  the  roofe.  The  torrent 
swept  over  the  city,  carrying  away  many 
houses,  and  whatever  they  contained.  On 
the  12tli,  the  waters  began  to  abate ;  but, 
OS  late  as  the  14di,  many  sufiererB  were 
still  remaining  on  the  roois  of  the  houses, 
imable  to  obtain  relief^  and  destimte  of 
food.  (For  an  account  of  the  last  siege  of 
this  ci^,  see  the  BdaHon  de  la  Dytnae 
de  Dantdc  en  181^  Paris,  1820;  and  also 
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the  MaUanf  Jhmd$  of  Auatrioy  1835,  8th 
and  dch  editicniB.) 

Danube  (in  German,  Donau^  i.  e.  detp 
water) 'j  a  river,  which  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  fiom  its  sources  to  Vienna,  Dcb- 
nubisj  and  lower  down,  hter.  It  has  three 
sources,  the  Brege,  Brigach,  ^md  a  litde 
fbuntein  in  the  yud  of  the  castle  of  prince 
Donaueschingin,  in  Baden,  2050  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Ion.  10°  30^  15"  E.,  kt. 
47^  58^  N.),  near  v^ich  the  united  waters 
receive  the  name  of  Danube.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Iller,  above  Ulm,  it  be- 
comes navigable,  being  from  8  to  12  feet 
deep,  runs  Suoi^hthe  kingdom  of  Bava- 
ria, then  from  Engelhartszell  to  Orsowa 
(644  nules),  through  Austria,  and  finally 
through  Turicey,  until  it  &Ils  into  the 
Black  sea,  after  a  course  of  1547  miles, 
and  afler  having  received  90  navigable 
rivers  and  90  other  streams.  It  dischaives 
itself  through  five  mouths,  called  K3if 
Stdme^  KetmUo,  Portessa  and  Mauva  Bo- 
gasu  The  first  is  the  chief  and  the  deep- 
est outlet,  and  is  now  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Russia,  since  Bessarabia  (q.  v.) 
was  ceded  to  this  power  by  the  Turks. 
The  fourtli  and  fiiln  mouths  are  likewi^ 
uaviffable.  Tbe  Danube  discbarees  so 
much  water  into  the  Black  sea,  that  the 
addition  is  perceptible  in  the  latter,  even 
at  the  distance  of  46  miles.  Its  current 
embraces  the  waters  of  the  Schwarzwald 
(the  Black  forest),  the  Bohmerwald  (the 
Bohemian  forest),  the  Alps  of  Tyrol,  Sti- 
ria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  the  Mor- 
lacbian,  Carpathian  and  Bulgarian  moun- 
tains. The  whirlpools  have  neen  render- 
ed less  dangerous  by  the  labor  of  man  m 
Germany  and  Hungary,  but  the  shallows  of 
OrBowa,  and  the  tyrannical  restrictions  of 
tlie  Turkish  government,  obstruct  the  sub- 
sequent navigation.  Many  species  of  fish 
are  taken  in  the  river.  The  most  known 
is  the  sturgeon.  From  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  through  the  period  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  down  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the 
shores  of  the  Danube  have  been  the  scene 
of  momentous  conflicts.  At  Uhn,  the 
navigation  of  this  river  begins,  and  is 
continued  to  its  mouth  in  five  divisions, 
occasioned  by  political  separations — ^from 
Ulm  to  Ratisbon,  thence  to  Vienna,  thence 
to  Pest,  thence  to  Belgrade,  thence  to 
Galacz  and  Kilianova,  where  tlie  river 
empties  itself.  The  navigation  is  ahnost 
entirely  downwards,  without  tlie  aid  of 
sails  or  oars.  Such  vessels  as  move 
against  the  stream  arc  drawn  bv  horses, 
five  tons  being  allowed  for  each  horse,  if 
the  river  is  not  swollen.  As  the  gieater 
part  of  the  vessels  are  only  calculated  to 


float  down,  and  then  to  be  sold  as  wood^ 
they  are,  of  coune,  litde  better  than  nfis. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  declared 
the  navigation  of  all  the  German  rivers 
free ;  but  this  freedom  does  not  as  yet  ex- 
ist, and  the  custom  lines  of  Wfirtdoiberg 
Bavaria  and  Austria  prevent  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  from  attaining  the  ex- 
tent which  it  would  easily  re»di  if  left 
free.  From  France,  many  goods  are  sent 
to  Ulm,  and  from  thence  to  Tiukey.  At 
Pest,  alxmt  8000  vessels  and  rafb  arrive 
annually.  Austria  subjects  the  navigation 
of  the  nver  to  veiy  oppressive  restrictions. 
Thus  the  boatmen  fiom  Ratisbon  are  on- 
ly allowed  to  go  to  Vienna ;  and  they  are 
only  allowed  to  take  from  thence  wine. 
In  Vienna,  these  boatmen  are  incbipontod. 
Charlemagne  entertained  the  grand  idea 
of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  by  a  ca- 
nal between  the  Altmfihl  and  the  Maine, 
near  Nuremberg.  If  the  navigation  were 
fi-ee,  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  would 
make  it  increase  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
thatoftheMissisnppi.   (See  DeviTs  Wall.) 

Daphne  ;  a  daughter  of  the  river-goa 
Peneus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  by  whose  con- 
trivance her  lover,  Leucippus,  was  slam. 
The  nymph,  deaf  to  the  suit  of  the  god, 
and  flying  from  him,  besought  the  caitli 
to  swallow  her  up.  According  to  some, 
she  besought  her  &ther  or  Jupiter  to  pro- 
tect her.  Her  prayer  was  heard ;  for,  at 
the  moment  when  Apollo  was  about  to 
encircle  her  in  his  anns,  her  flight  was 
suddenly  arrested,  her  feet  took  root  in  the 
earth,  her  arms  became  branches,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  nymph,  Apollo  embraced  a 
laurel,  which  was  thenceforth  consecrated 
to  him. — Daphne  was  also  the  name  of  a 
daughter  of  Tiresias.  She  Was  priestess 
in  we  toraple  of  Delphi. — ^A  grove  near 
Antioch  was  likewise  so  called. 

Daphnin  ;  the  bitter  principle  oiDofh- 
n€  AlpvMu  From  the  alcoholic  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  this  plant,  the  resin  was 
separated  b^  partial  evaporation,  and  the 
remaining  tincture,  on  being  diluted  with 
water  and  filtered,  afforded,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, from  which  sulphureted  hydrogen 
disunited  the  lead,  and  left  the  daphnin  in 
small  transparent  ciystals.  They  are  haitl, 
of  a  grayish  color,  a  bitter  taste;  when 
heated,  evaporate  in  acrid  acid  vapors  ; 
and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
but  moderately  so  in  boiling  water. 

Daphnes  ;  the  son  of  Mercury  by  a 
nymph,  educated  among  the  n3rmph8,  and 
celebrated  in  the  Sicilian  traditions  as  the 
author  of  Bucolic  poetry,  and  also  as  a 
performer  on  the  shepherd's  pipe.    He 
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Mfltored  his  kine  upon  mount  JEtauu 
The  nyonph  Echenaifl^  who  loved  the 
youth,  threatened  him  with  bhndneaB  if 
he  should  love  another ;  but,  bdng  intox- 
icated with  wine  by  the  daughter  of  a  Si- 
cilian prince,  he  forgot  her  warnings,  and 
thus  brought  upon  himself  the  thr^ened 
punishm^iL  Some  say  that  he  died  of 
grief;  otlieiSjthat  the  nyinph  transformed 
him  into  a  stone.  All  the  nymphs  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  Mercury  raised  him 
to  the  heavens.  On  the  spot  where  he 
died  flowed  a  fountain,  at  which  the  Si- 
cilians afterwards  performed  yearly  sacri- 
fices. 

Darcet,  John  ;  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  chemist,  bom,  in  1725,  at 
bouazit,  in  Guienne.  He  preferred  the 
study  of  medicine  to  that  of  the  law ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  having  been  dis- 
carded by  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to 
teach  Latin  for  his  support,  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Bordeaux.  He  accom- 
panied the  celebrated  Montesquieu  to 
Paris  in  1742,  and  remained  with  him  till 
his  death  as  a  literary  assistant  He  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  and 
went  to  Germany,  in  1757,  with  the  count 
de  Lauraguais,  and  visited  the  mines  of  the 
Hartz,  in  Hanover.  On  the  restoration 
of  peace,  they  applied  themselves  to  tech- 
nical chemistry,  especially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
Darcet  made  many  experiments  with  this 
view,  of  which  he  drew  up  an  account  in 
several  memoirs  presented  to  the  academy 
of  sciences,  in  1766  and  176a  He  tried 
the  e^ct  of  fire  on  the  various  kinds  of 
earths,  and  demonstrated  the  combustibil- 
ity of  the  diamond ;  on  which  subjects  he 
presented  memoirs  to  the  academy  in 
1770.  In  1774,  he  travelled  over  the  Pyr- 
enees, to  study  the  geology  of  those 
mountains,  on  which  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course at  the  college  of  France,  wliich 
was  published  in  1776.  On  the  death  of 
Macquer,  he  succeeded  him  as  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  director 
of  the  manuractory  of  Sevres.  He  was 
afbrwards  appointed  inspector-general  of 
the  .assay  of  coin,  and  mspector  of  the 
Gobelin  manufactory.  He  made  several 
important  chemical  discoveries,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  present  im[>roved 
state  of  the  science.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  his  life  was  preserved  by  Fourcroy, 
who  procured  the  obliteration  of  his  name 
from  a  tist  of  persons  destined  by  Robes- 
pierre to  destniction.  He  died  in  1801,  at 
which  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  of  the  conservative  senate. 

Dabckt,  John  Peter  Joseph,  an  excel- 
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lent  practical  chemist,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1787,  has  very  successfully  applied  the 
discoveries  in  his  science  to  me  promo- 
tion of  French  industry.  His  &ther,  who 
died  in  1801,  in  the  office  of  director-gen- 
eral of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres, 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  practi- 
cal chemist ;  and  his  grandfather  Was  the 
celebrated  Rouelle,  the  restorer  of  ehem- 
istiy  in  France.  Darcet  entered  early 
upon  his  career,  after  having  laid  tiie 
foundation  of  his  eminence  by  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
In  his  24th  year,  he  was  made  assayer  of 
the  mint ;  and,  afler  introducing,  among 
other  discoveries,  a  new  process  for  the 
preparation  of  powder  on  a  lar^  scale,  he 
made  experiments  on  the  addition  of  sea- 
salt  in  the  manufacture,  and  essentially 
improved  the  preparation  of  the  hydrate 
of  the  protoxide  of^barytes.  These  exper- 
iments led  to  new  discoveries  respecting 
elective  affinity ;  but  die  decomposition  of 
sea-salt  was  of  the  gi-eatest  importance, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  manufacture  of*  artificial  natron 
(soda).  Among  his  other  discoveries,  wo 
may  notice  the  extraction  of  alkali  from 
chesmuts,  and  the  preparation  of  sugar 
from  the  same  matenal,  and  the  extraction 
of  jelly  from  bones  by  means  of  an  acid. 
The  hospital  of  Louis  at  Paris  is  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  excellent  footing  on 
which  he  put  its  baths  and  chimneys,  and 
for  the  process  which  he  introduced  for 
bleaching  the  linen  of  the  hospitals.  He 
also  made  another  discoveiy  of  great  im- 
portance, whereby  he  obtained  die  prize 
of  3000  firmcs,  which  Ravrio  had  provid- 
ed for  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tection against  the  fine  dustof  quicksilv^, 
which  had  been  so  unhealthy  to  the  gild- 
ers. Darcet's  discovery  completely  attain- 
ed the  object,  and  this  branch  of  French 
industry  has  since  increased  greatiy  in 
importance.  He  has  also  offi^rcd  a  plan 
for  preserving  the  health  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian 
blue. 

Dardanelles  are  the  four  strong  cas- 
tles built  on  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  commanding  that  strait,  which 
is  about  12  leaj^ues  long,  and  called,  finom 
them,  the  strait  of  the  DardaneUes,  so  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  key  of  Con- 
stantinople. Their  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  old  ci^  of  Dardtinum. 
The  entrance  to  the  Hellespont  is  defend- 
ed by  two  castles,  which  are  called  the 
new  casUes,  because  they  were  built  (sub- 
sequenUy  to  the  two  others,  called  the  M 
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catUa),  in  the  middle  of  the  ITdi  oentuiy, 
under  Mohammed  IV,  to  afford  protection 
to  the  Turkish  fleets  against  Uie  Vene- 
tiana  The  distance  of  one  from  the  oth- 
er is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  Four 
hours*  sail  farther  to  the  north  lie  the  old 
castles,  built  by  Mohammed  U,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest  of  Ccmstantinople, 
which  are  not  more  than  1500  yards  apart. 
Farther  on  still,  the  channel  becomes  nar- 
rower, and,  at  an  hour  and  a  hairs  sail 
from  die  old  castles,  two  promontories  ap- 
pear suddenly,  about  750  yards  distant  one 
m>m  the  other,  and  form  that  strait  ren- 
dered famous  by  Leander's  nightly  visit  to 
Hero,  by  Xerxes'  bridge,  and  by  Soly- 
man's  passage  upon  a  bare  raft  This  is 
not  provided  with  fortifications.  It  leads 
into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  which  lies  Constantinople, 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  up- 
on another  channel,  which  connects  the 
Black  sea  witli  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The 
late  lord  Byron,  in  the  montli  of  March, 
1810,  swam  from  the  castle  of  Scstos,  in 
Europe,  to  the  fort  of  Abydos,  in  Asia,  in 
company  with  lieutenant  Ekenhead,  an 
En^ksh  naval  officer,  and  mentions  the  feat 
in  his  works  with  evident  satis&ction.  The 
same  feat  has  been  repeatedly  performed 
in  modem  times.  The  neffligent  Turks, 
confiding  in  the  celebrity  of  tlie  casdes  of 
the  Dardanelles,  have  taken  so  little  care 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  that  in 
1770  mey  were  completely  in  ruins,  and 
upon  the  Asiatic  side  there  was  but  a  an- 
gle batteiy  standing,  and  tliat  half  filled 
with  rubbish.  On  the 20th  of  Julyof  that 
year,  when  the  squadron  of  the  Russian 
admiral  Elphinstone,  consisting  of  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  in  pur- 
suit of  two  Turkish  ships  of^tlie  line,  ap- 
peared before  the  first  castles,  the  Turkish 
batteries,  firom  want  of  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  cease  firing,  after  one  general 
discharge  of  their  ordunance,  and  Elphin- 
stone sailed  by  without  receiving  more 
than  a  single  shot  But,  the  other  sliips 
not  following  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  continuing  his  course,  not  minding 
the  Turkish  batteries,  and  cast  anchor  iu 
the  channel.  From  hence  he  returned  to 
his  fleet,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  wind, 
with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  as 
much  to  conceal  his  own  fear  as  to  deride 
the  weakness  of  the  Ottomans  Warned 
by  this  unexpected  cireumstance,  the 
Pone  accepted  the  oflfer  of  baron  De  Tott 
(q.  V.)  to  restore  the  castles  to  their  former 
condition;  and  he  rendered  them,  in  a 
Aort  time,  impregnable.  But  the  Turks 
were  too  in^kuit  to  preserve  them  long  in 


this  condition ;  for,  in  1796,  Eton,  an  Elng- 
lishman,  who  was  for  a  considerable  time 
resident  in  Turkey,  in  a  description  of  this 
empire,  deckired  that,  at  that  time,  a  fleet 
might  easily  pass  the  Dardanellea.  **  These 
caiSles,''  he  says,  ^  may  be  beaten  down  bj 
batteries  erected  on  shore,  or  br  sea,  fix>m 
situations  wh^re  the  great  artiJieiy  cannot 
bear  on  ships.  There  are,  on  each  side 
of  the  water,  14  great  guns,  which  fire 
granite  balk.  These  guns  are  of  brass, 
vrith  chambers,  like  mortars,  22  English 
feet  lonff,  and  28  inches  diameter  of  the 
bore.  A  gentleman  vdio  has  measured 
thetn  since  I  did,  says  they  are  only  23 
inches  in  diameter:  one  of  us  must  have 
made  a  mistake.  They  are  very  near  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  vrater,  in  arched 
port-holes  or  embrasures,  with  iron  doora^ 
which  are  opened  only  when  they  are  to 
be  fired.  The  balls  cross  the  water  from 
side  to  side,' as  they  are  a  little  elevated. 
These  monstrous  cannon  are  not  mount- 
ed, but  lie  on  the  paved  floor,  with  their 
breech  against  a  wall.  They  cannot  be 
pointed,  and  tlie  gunner  must  wait  till  the 
vessel  he  intends  to  fire  at  is  opposite  the 
mouth ;  and  they  are  at  least  hiur  an  hour 
in  loading  one  of  these  guns."  That  this 
account  is  accurate  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
it  is  confirmed  by  admiral  Duckwortli,  an 
Englishman,  who,  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  virith  eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  together  with  fire-ships  and 
gun-boats,  effected  a  passage  through  the 
Dardanelles  without  loss,  and  appeared, 
on  the  next  day,  before  Constantinople, 
which,  till  then,  had  never  seen  an  ene- 
my's fleet  Their  presence  was  intended 
to  influence  the  negotiations  then  itiprog- 
ress,  but  was  of  little  avail,  for  the  Turi^, 
during  the  course  of  the  discussions,  under 
the  du-ection  of  the  French  ambassador 
Sebastiani,  were  zealously  employed  in 
fortifying  Constantinople  and  repainng  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles ;  so  that  Duck- 
worth, on  die  2d  of  March,  could  not  re- 
turn without  loss,  &C.,  according  to  his 
own  confession.  If  he  had  remained  eight 
days  later,  his  return  would  have  been  al- 
together impossible. — ^The  new  castles  are 
much  leas  strong  than  die  old  ones,  which 
are  generally  understood  when  the  Dar- 
danelles simply  are  spoken  of  The  latter 
are  called  Chana  SiaUgsi  (said  to  mean 
pottery  castles^  fiom  a  pottery  near  thera)^ 
or,  more  elegantly,  Suttand  AoKsn.  The 
new  castle  on  the  Anatic  side  is  called 
Koum  KaUf  or  ccutie  tn  Hit  #and^  finom  the 
character  of  the  shore  in  that  place.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Koum  Kal^^ 
tiie  ruins  of  the  Troad  are,by  the  oommon 
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nfoaoa  of  tiwrileiB  at  die  piresent  day, 
supposed  to  be  found.  The  old  castle,  on 
die  Anode  side,  is  the  residence  of  the 
goTernor  of  the  four  casdes,  and  at  this 
place  theie  is  an  iU-built  but  considerable 
TuridBh  city,  called  Chana  KaUssL  The 
enyir(»i8  of  this  town  are  beautiful,  partic- 
uhriy  a  fine  promenade  of  plane-trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhodius,  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  nine  Homeric  rivers  which  de- 
scend from  mount  Ida.  The  old  castle  on 
the  Aoatic  side  is  poorly  defended  on  the 
land  quarter,  and  mi^t  easily  be  surpris- 
ed by  a  small  force  disembarked  above  or 
below.  Laree  quantities  of  marble  bells, 
made  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  the 
Troad,  are  piled  up  for  use  in  the  courts 
of  the  fortress.  A  ponderous  shot  of  this 
kind,  which  struck  one  of  the  niasts  of 
admiral  Duckworth's  ship,  was  brought 
home  by  that  officer,  and  made  the  pe<&s- 
tftl  of  a  table.  So  firmly  persuaded  are 
the  Turks  that  these  castles  are  impregna- 
ble, that  they  bejieved  tlie  governor  was 
bribed  by  admiral  Duckworth,  and  be- 
headed him  accordingly.  Commodore 
Bainbridge,in  the  American  frigate  George 
Wasfaiuj^n,  passed  the  Dardanelles,  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  of  a  salute,  in  Februa^ 
ly,  1801.  '  This  is  the  only  American  ship 
of  war  that  ever  passed  this  strait 

Dardanus,  the  progenitor  of  tlie  Tro- 
jan kings,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  aiul 
Electni,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  emigrated 
fiom  Samothrace  (according  to  othere, 
fiom  Arcadia,  Crete,  &cl  and  settled  in 
Phrygia,  in  the  country  which  was  after- 
waids  called  Troas.  Here  he  built  a 
city,  which,  fix>m  him,  was  called  Darda- 
man  or  Dardamu,  By  Bateia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  who  had  previously  emi- 
grflited  hither  fipm  Attica,  he  had  a  son, 
called  Enchthmtius.  His  descendants  are 
called,  by  the  poets,  Dardcmicms.  It  has 
been  faitely  supposed,  that  this  is  the  name 
of  an  Arcadian  tri^  whose  history  is 
related  in  the  &ble  of  Dardanus. 

Darfur,  or  Darpoor  (Ckntntry  ofFocr) ; 
a  considerable  kingdom  of  Central  Afiica, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  wide  inter- 
val between  Abyssinia  and  Bomou,  the  most 
eastern  pert  of  Kigritia.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
lis  limits,  as  it  is  known  to  ua  almost  solely 
by  the  journey  of  Mr.  Browne,  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  modem  traveUers. 
On  the  east,  it  has  Kordofan,  and  the 
countnr  of  the  Shillux,  which  separate  it 
fit>m  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia ;  on  the  west, 
Bergoo,  which  divides  it  fiK>m  Begherme 
and  Boraou;  while  the  regions  to  the 
south  are  occupied  by  barbarous  nations, 
extending  to  and  inhabiting  the  Mountains 


of  the  Moon.  With  remect  to  its  cfimate, 
productions,  the  animab  it  contains,  and 
also  the  marmers  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  government,  it  neariy  resembles  other 
countries  in  Afiica.  The  people  are  semi- 
barbarous  ;  their  government  is  a  despot- 
ism, and  their  occupation  chiefiy  agricul- 
ture. The  mechanical  arts  are  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  their  houses  are  rudely  con- 
structed of  clay,  with  a  coating  of  plaster, 
and  with  proportionably  scanty  accommo- 
dations. Its  comrilerce  is  extensive.  Tbe 
grand  intercourse  is  with  E^fypt,  and  is 
earned  on  entirely  by  the  Afiican  system 
of  caravans.  There  is  no  regular  caravan, 
as  between  Fezzan  and  Cairo.  The  mo- 
tions of  that  fi:om  Fur  are  extremely  un- 
certain, and  two,  or  even  three  years 
sometimes  elapse  without  one.  The  cara- 
van going  to  Eflrpt  consistB  often  of  dOOO 
camels  uid  1000  men.  Among  the  ex- 
ports, the  most  important  are  slaves,  male 
and  female,  taken  in  the  Negro  countries 
to  the  south;  camels,  ivory,  the  horns, 
teeth  and  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hip- 
popotamus, ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimen- 
to, parroquets  in  abimdance,  and  a  sm^l 
quantity  of  white  copper.  The  imports 
are  extremely  various,  comprising  beads 
of  all  sorts,  toys,  glass,  arms,  light  cloths 
of  different  kinds,,  chiefly  made  in  Egypt, 
with  some  of  French  manufacture,  red 
Barbery  caps,  small  carpets,  alks,  wrought 
and  unwrought  shoes,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vnriting  paper.  The  Darfoor 
people  submit  their  daughtere  to  excision. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  prophet,  much  given  to  intoxicate 
themselves  vrith  a  certain  beverage  called 
maisscdu  Unlimited  polyj^amy  is  allowed, 
and  the  nearest  relationship  is  no  obstacle 
to  marriage.  Fathere  often  marry  their 
daughters,  and  brotheis  their  sisters.  The 
army  is  calculated  at  70,000  men.  The 
soldiers  endure  thirst  and  &tigue  with  un- 
common patience. 

Daria,  or  Deria,  signifies  rii^er,  in  the 
Tartar  languages ;   as  Kizil-Daria,  red- 


Darien  ;  a  post-town  of  Georgia,  capi- 
tal of  MTntosn  county,  on  the  north  and 
principal  channel  of  the  Alatamaha,  near 
Its  entrance  into  St  Simon's  sound,  12 
miles  fiom  the  bar,  62  S.  S.  W.  Savaimah, 
185  S.  E.  MilledgeviUe ;  Ion.  8P  37'  W. ; 
lat.  3P  2df  N. ;  population  in  1827,  ac- 
cordinff  to  Sherwood,  only  500.  It  stands 
on  a  high,  sandy  blufl^.and  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  an  academy,  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house,  a  bank  and  a  print- 
ing-office. It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  cotton.    At  the  bar,  there  are  but 
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14  feel  of  water,  so  that  large  veeeela  can- 
not come  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  are  expected,  before 
long,  to  be  removed,  that  Darien  may  be 
accessible  to  large  ships,  and  become  the 
emporium  of  the  fertile  country  watered 
by  the  Oakmulgee  and  Oconee,  brandies 
of  the  AlatamaiuL 

Darien,  Gulf  of  ;  on  the  coast  of  the 
provmce  of  Darien ;  26  leagues  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  9  from  E.  to  W.  Several  rivers 
flow  into  St,  the  lar|e8t  of  which  is  the 
Atrato.  The  coast  is  full  of  sharp  and 
inaccessible  shoals,  and  only  towaivls  the 
west  and  south  are  there  lit  places  for  dis- 
embarking. The  limits  of  the  gulf  are 
sometimes  extended  to  the  sea  that  washes 
the  shores  of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and 
Darien. 

Darie2«,  Isthmus  of  ;  a  neck  of  land, 
which  unites  North  and  South  America, 
composed  of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and 
Veraguo,  which  oelong  to  tlie  republic  of 
Colombia.  It  lies  m  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, about  the  great  bay  of  Panama  on 
the  southland  having  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  north.  It  is  r'KM)  miles  long,  and 
generally  about  60  wide,  but,  where  nar- 
rowest, between  the  ports  of  Porto  Bello 
and  Panama,  only  37.  This  part  is  some- 
times called  the  tsthmua  of  Panama.  The 
countiy  here  is  made  up  of  sickly  valleys 
and  stupendous  mountains,  which  seem 
to  be  placed  as  eternal  barriers  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which 
can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  same  time 
from  tlie  summits.  These  mountains 
here  forbid  the  idea  of  a  canal ;  but,  by  go- 
ing to  latitude  12°  N.,  and  joining  the  head 
of  the  lake  Nicaragua  to  a  small  river 
which  inns  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
forming  a  canal  30  miles  long,  through  a 
low,  level  country,  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas  becomes  practicable. 

Darius  ;  the  name  of  several  Persian 
kings,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
royal  title  itself.  Ainong  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  of  this  name,  are — ^1. 
Darius,  tlie  fourth  king  of  Persia,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of  Persis.  He  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Pseudo-Smer- 
dis,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Per- 
sian throne.  After  the  conspirators  hiul 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  usurper, 
they  agreed  to  meet  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, on  horseback,  and  to  appoint  him 
king,  whose  horse  should  neigh  iirst  after 
sunrise.  The  groom  of  Danus,  apprized 
of  this  project,  led  his  master^s  horse,  in 
the  night,  with  a  mare,  to  the  appointed 
place,  and,  in  consequence  of  thw  strata- 
gem, the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  fii^  the 


next  morning.  Darius  was,  th^eibie, 
saluted  kin^,  and  the  nation  approved  the 
choice.  His  reign  was  marked  by  many 
important  events.  The  city  of  JSabyk>n 
revolted,  partly  on  account  of  burdensome 
impodtions  of  tribute,  and  pardy  because 
the  royal  residence,  under  Cyrus,  had  been 
transferred  from  thence  to  Susa.  Darius 
besieged  the  city  nearly  two  yeans  with- 
out success,  and  was  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  siege,  when  Zopyrus,  one  of 
his  generals,  by  a  heroic  sacrifice,  placed 
the  city  in  his  possession.  The  m6ae  wan 
this:  he  mutilated  himself  in  the  most 
shocking  m^ner,  and  fled  to  the  Babylo- 
nians, pretending  to  them  that  he  had 
suftered  this  cruel  treatment  from  Darius, 
and  that  he  wished  for  vengeance.  The 
Babylonians  gave  him  a  command ;  and, 
after  many  successfiil  sallies,  by  which  he 
gained  their  confidence,  tliey  intrusted 
to  him  tlie  charge  of  the  whole  city,  wliich 
he  immediately  surrendered  to  Darius. 
After  the  subjection  of  Babylon,  Darius 
undertook  an  expedition,  with  an  army  of 
700,000  men,  against  the  Scythians  on  the 
Danube  (513  B.  C),  who  enticed  hlra  so 
fiir  iiito  their  inhospitable  country,  by  their 
pretended  flight,  tnat  he  succeeded  with 
difiSculty  in  extricating  himself  and  his 
army,  -aifler  sufiering  great  losses.  Leav- 
ing a  part  of  his  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Megaby  zus,  in  Thrace,  to  conquer 
that  country  tiud  Macedonia,  he  retiuned 
vrith  the  remainder  to  Asia,  to  recruit  at 
Sardis.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Indians,  part  of  whom  he  subjected 
(508B.C.).  In^they^  501  B.C.,  a  dis- 
turbance at  NaxoB,  in  which  the  Peisians 
had  Uiken  part,  occasioned  a  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  which  the  Athenians  en- 
deavored to  promote,  byt  which  was  sup- 
Sressed  by  the  capture  and  punishment  of 
[iletus,  m  496.  To  revenge  himself 
upon  the  Athenians,  Darius  sent  Mardo- 
nius  with  an  army,  by  the  way  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  against  Greece,  and  pro- 
pared  a  fleet  to  make  a  descent  upon  its 
coasts.  But  his  ships  were^scattered  and 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  in  doubling  mount 
Athoe,  and  me  army  was  almost  ^entirely 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracians.  Darius, 
however,  collected  another  army  of  500,000 
men,  and  fitted  out  a  second  fleet  of  600 
ships.  Naxos  was  conquered,  and  Eretria, 
in  Euboea,  sacked.  Thence  the  army, 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  proceeded 
to  Attica,  and  was  led,  by  Hippias,  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  had, 
m  vain,  besought  assistance  fix>m  their 
neighbors,  and  were  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources  alone.     They 
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marched  Ibrtb,  10,000  Btrong,  under  the 
command  of  M ihiades,  to  meet  the  Per- 
san  anny,  and,  animated  by  the  reflection 
that  they  were  fitting  for  freedom  and 
their  countiyy  obtamed  a  complete  victory 
(B.  C.  490).  Darius  now  determined  to 
take  the  commana  of  a  new  army  in 
penon,  but  was  ^evented  by  domestic 
troubi^  and  died  B.  C.  485.  This  prince 
did  much  to  improve  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  his  kingdom.  In  the  year 
508  B.  C,  he  sent  his  admiral  Scyiax  to 
explore  the  river  Indus,  and  he  encour- 
aged commerce  and  arts  by  useful  institu- 
tions and  laws.  His  successor  was  Xerxes, 
(q.  V.) — 2.  Darius  III,  sumamed  Codom- 
anus,  son  of  Areanes  and  Sysigambis,  and 
great-grandson  of  Darius  II,  or  Ochus 
(who  reigned  from  424  to  404  &  C),  was 
the  12th  and  last  king  of  Persia.  He 
ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  396,  when  the 
kingdom  had  been  weakened  by  luxuiy, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  satraps  under  his 
predecessors,  and  could  not  resist  tlie  at- 
tacks of  a  powerful  invader.  Such  was  Al- 
exander of  Macedon ;  and  the  army,  which 
was  sent  against  him  by  Darius,  was  totally 
routed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  in 
Asia  Minor.  Darius  then  advanced,  with 
400,000  soldiers,  to  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  Grecian  mercenaries  advised 
him  to  await  the  enemy  here,  as  the  level 
countiy.  would  enable  him  to  draw  out  his 
forces  to  advantage ;  but  Darius  hastened 
forward  to  meet  Alexander  in  the  moun- 
tainous Cilicia.  Curtius  describes  the 
q>lendor  of  his  march.  Darius  was  a 
second  time  totally  routed,  near  the  Issus, 
B.  C.  233,  He  himself  escaped,  under 
coverof  the  night,  to  the  mountains.  His 
mother,  his  wife,  and  three  of  his  children, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who 
treated  them  with  great  generosity.  Alex- 
ander loaded  7000  camels  with  the  spoil 
taken  here  and  at  Damascus.  Darius  was 
so  far  fiom  being  discouraged  by  these  de- 
feats, that  he  vnt>te  a  haugh^  letter  to  Al- 
exaikler,  in  which  he  offered  him  a  ransom 
fbr  the  prisoners!^  and  invited  him  to  a  new 
engagement,  or,  if  he  did  not  choose  that, 
granted  him  permission  to  retire  into  Ma- 
cedonia. Alexander  then  lud  siege  to 
Tyre,  on  which  Darius  wrote  him  another 
letter,  offering  him  not  only  the  tide  of 
khng^  which  he  had  before  refused  to  do, 
but  ako  10^000  talents  ransom,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
togedier  with  his  daughter  Statira  in  mar- 
riage. 'HiesepropositionB,  however,  were 
unavsifing.  Alexander  subjected  Egypt, 
and  Darius  found  himself  once  more  oohg- 
ed  to  collect  an  army,  which  most  writere 
11* 


estimate  at  1,000,000  men.  He  led  his 
forces  from  Babylon  to  Nineveh,  while 
Alexander  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigria  The  two  armies  met  between 
Arbela  and  Gaugamela,  and,  after  a  Mood v 
encagement,  Darius  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  flight  (331  B.  C).  Alexander 
took  possession  of  his  capital,  Susa,  cap- 
tured Persepolis,  and  reduced  all  Persia. 
Darius  meanwhile  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  in 
Media,  where  he  had  another  army  of 
90,000  men,  among  whom  were  4000 
Greeks,  who  remained  true  to  the  end, 
beskles  4000  slingera  and  3000  horse, 
commanded  by  Bessiis,  the  governor  of 
Bactria.  With  these  he  wislied  to  mareh 
against  the  conqueror,  but  a  conspiracy 
of  Nabazanes  and  Bessus  frustrated  his 
plan.  The  magnanimous  prince  would 
not  credit  the  report  of  the  conspiracy, 
wliich  reached  his  ears,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  observed  that  his  death  could  not  be 
premature,  if  his  subjects  considered  him 
unworthy  of  life.  The  traitors  soon  after 
took  possession  of  his  person,  and  carried 
him,  m  chains,  to  Bactria.  Here  he  refusod 
to  accompany  them  any  farther,  and  they 
transfixed  him  with  their  javelins,  and  left 
him  to  his  fate.  A.Macedonian,  named 
Polystratus,  saw  the  chariot  of  Darius,  and, 
as  he  was  drinking  at  a  neighboring  foun- 
tain, heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  peraon. 
He  approached  the  chariot,  and  found  the 
king  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Darius  beg- 
eed  for  some  water,  on  receiving  which 
he  requested  Polystratus  to  thank  Alexan- 
der, in  his  name,  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  liad  treated  the  captive  prin- 
cesses. Scarcely  had  Darius  expired, 
when  Alexander  came  up.  He  melted  into 
tears  at  tho  sight  of  the  corpse,  caused  it 
to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  Sysigam- 
bis, that  it  mi^t  be  deposited  by  the  side 
of  the  other  Persian  monarchs.  Darius 
died  (330  B.  C.)  in  tlie  50th  year  of  his 
age,  with  the  reputation  of  a  humane, 
peaceful  and  just  sovereign. 

Darmstadt,  capital  cuid  reodence  of 
the  grand-duke  of^  Hesse-Darmstadt,  has 
1279  houses  (among  which  are  53  public 
buildings)  and  20,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Lutherans,  exclusi  ve  of  the  garrison.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  seat  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, and  of  a  court  of  appeal ;  has  a  muse- 
um, library  (with  90,(X)0  volumes),  drawing- 
school,  gymnasium,  an  opera-house,  the- 
atre, &c  The  house  in  ^iiich  the  sol- 
diers are  drilled  is  319  feet  long,  157  feet 
wide,  and  83  feet  high ;  so  that  a  travel- 
er remarked  that  nSd  drilling-house  was 
larger  tiian  the  duchy.  LaL&*5&Wfi.i 
k>n.  8°  34^  49"'  E. 
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Darmstadt,    or    Hesse-Darmstadt. 

(SeeHetse.) 

.  Dartmoor;  an  extensive,  rugged, 
mountainous  tract  in  England,  in  the 
western  part  of  Devonshire,  usually  called 
the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  but  at  present  hav- 
ing no  appearance  of  a  forest,  except  what 
is  afforded  by  an  assemblage  of  dwarf 
oaks,  intennixed  witli  ash  and  willow; 
reaching  from  Brent  S.,  to  Oakhampton 
N.,  20  miles,  and  5  to  15  wide,  and  occu- 
pying 53,644  acres;  in  all  which  space  is 
no  town,  and  only  2  villages.  Here  is  a 
large  prison,  where  many  prisoners  of  war 
are  frequently  confined. 

Dartmouth  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Devon,  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Dxut  with  the  Brit- 
ish channel.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  with 
deep  water,  defended  by  a  castle  and  two 
planorms  of  cannon.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the 
Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries,  where- 
in about  350  vessels  ore  engaged.  Dart- 
moutli  is  a  borouffh,  sending  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
Ixn-  is  defended  by  a  castle.  Population, 
4485.    30  miles  S.  Exeter. 

Dartmouth  College.  (See  Hanovery 
AT.  H.) 

Daru,  Pierre  Antome  Noel  Bruno, 
count,  a  peer  of  France,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  French  statesmen  of  the  school  of  the 
revolution  and  Napoleon,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1767,  at  Moutpellicr.  He  commenced 
his  military  career  in  his  I6th  year,  after 
having  received  an  excellent  education. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
adopted  its  principles,  like  other  young 
men  of  talent. .  He  never  relinquished  his 
poetical  and  literary  pursuits,  even  in  the 
camp,  amidst  the  most  uncongenial  labors. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  established 
by  his  masterly  translation  of  Horace. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1800.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  bis  CUopidU,  or 
Theory  of  Literary  Reputation — a  poem 
fiiil  of  elegance  and  animation.  The 
penetrating  eye  of  Napoleon  soon  distin- 
guished him  fi^m  the  muhitude,  and 
sfaaived  him  |)eculiar  favor,  while  Daru 
attached  himself,  with  unbounded  zeal,  to 
that  extraordinary  man.  He  was  intrust- 
ed witli  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
executed  these  trustis  with  fidelity  to  the 
interest  of  France  and  the  emperor,  by 
which  he  drew  upon  himself  die  hatred 
of  the  opposite  {Jarty.  This  is  particularly 
evident  m  his  administration  as  generu 
intendant,  in  1805,  1806  and  lS»,  in 
Austiia  apd  Prussia.  While  in  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  Daru  was  ccnsidered  the  most 


diliffent  and  laboriouB  member  of  that 
Ixxfy  except  the  emperor.  There  were  few 
important  poets  in  the  hicher  departments 
of  the  administration  vvliich  he  did  not 
fill;  and  the  first  restoration  found  him 
in  possession  of  the  port-folio  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  war.  BKicher  displaced  his 
enmity  to  him  by  sequestering  his  estate 
at  Meulan ;  but  this  mdisure  was  imme- 
diately reversed  by  the  allied  monarch^ 
In  1818,  Daru  was  called  to  the  chamber 
of  peers  by  Louis  XVlII.  In  1805,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  in- 
stitute. Not  having  been  called  to  any 
other  public  post  after  the  restoration.  Dam 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  bistoiical 
studies ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
two  important  works — the  Life  of  Sully 
and  the  Histoiy  of  Venice.  The  last  of 
these  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  modem  literature  in  the  de~ 
partment  of  history.  It  appeared,  in 
1819,  m  seven  volumes;  second  edition, 
in  1821,  in  eight  volumes,  and  the  third 
edition  in  1825.  As  a  member  of  tlie 
chamber  of  peers,  Daru  viras  one  of  the 
most  zonlous  defendere  of  the  principles 
introduced  by  the  revolution.  He  died 
near  the  end  of  1829. 

Darwi^t,  Erasmus^  a  physician  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark, 
Nottinghamshire,  Dec.  12, 1721.  He  waa 
educated  at  Cambridge,  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  connmenced 
his  practice  as  a  physician  at  Litchfield. 
In*  1781,  he  made  himself  known  as  a 
poet  by  the  publication  of  his  Botanic 
Garden.  This  poem  consists  of  two 
parts,  in  the  fint  of  which  the  author 
treats  of  the  economy  of  vegetabka,  ami 
in  tlie  second  of  what  he  calls*  Tht  Loves 
of  the  PkmtSy  being  a  sort  of  allegorical 
exposition  of  the  sexual  system  of  lin- 
uieus.  The  ingenuity  and  novelty  of 
much  of  the  personification,  and  still 
more  the  brilliant  and  figurative  diction  in 
which  it  is  conveyed,  rendered  this  pro- 
duction very  popular  for  a  time ;  but  its 
unvarying  polish,  want  of  light  and  shade, 
and  of  human  interest,  rapidly  reduced  its 
re]>utation.  To  this  result,  the  pleasant 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Frere's  Loves  of  the  Tri- 
angles, also,  in  no  small  degree,  contribu- 
ted. In  1793,  doctor  Darwin  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Zodnomut,  or  the  Laws 
of  Organic  life,  4to.,  which  work  excited 
great  exfiectation  fiom  the  known  origi- 
nality of  the  author.  It  teaches  that  all 
animated  nature,  as  men,  beasta,  and 
vegetables,  takes  its  origin  fit>m  single 
livmff  filaments,  susceptible  of  irrifation^ 
which  is  the  agent  that  sets  them  in  mo- 
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tion.  Tliis  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Broivn 
and  seyeral  other  writers,  and,  being  found- 
ed  on  a  mere  aasumption,  rapidly  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  aD  such  systems.  The 
second  volume,  which  completed  the 
author's  plan,  was  printed  in  1796.    In 

1801,  he  published  his  Phftdlogia,  or  Phi- 
losophy of  Agriculture  and  Gcurdening. 
Various  papera  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions are  likewise  fiom  the  pen  of  doc- 
tor Darwin,  who  died  suddenly,  April  18, 

1802,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
an  able  man,  of  considerable  eccentricity, 
both  in  opinion  and  conduct.  The  bias 
of  his  politics,  and  the  tendency  of  his  the- 
ories to  materialism,  excited  a  powerful 
feeling  a^inst  him,  which  much  exag- 
gerate his  peculiarities.    His  son, 

Darwin,  Charles,  deserves  to  be  noticed 
for  discovering,  while  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  test  for  distinguishing  pus  from 
mucus,  for.  which  the  gold  medal  was 
assigned  him  by  the  universit}'.  This 
promising  young  man  died  during  his 
studies,  at  Edinbiu^h,  in  May,  4778. 

Daschkoff,  Catharine  Romanowna, 
princess  of.  This  celebrated  lady,  de- 
scended from  the  noble  family  of  Woron- 
zoii^  and  the  early  friend  and  confidant  of 
the  empress  Catharine,  was  bom  in  1744, 
and  became  a  widow  at  18  years  of  age. 
She  endeavored  to  effect  the  accession  of 
Catharine  to  the  throne,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  imperial  power.  In  a 
military  dress,  and  on  horseback,  slie 
led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  presence  of 
Catharine,  who  placed  herself  at  their 
head,  and  precipitated  her  husband  from 
the  dirone.  The  request  of  the  princess 
Daschkoff  to  receive  the  command  of  the 
imperial  regiment  of  ^ards,  was  refused. 
She  did  not  long  remam  about  tlie  person 
of  Catharine.  Study  became  her  favorite 
employment.  From  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors  she  liad  acquu^d  the  high 
spirit  of  antiquity.  Afler  her  return  fixim 
aoroad,  in  17o2,  she  was  made  director  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  president  of 
the  newly  established  Russian  academy. 
She  wrote  much  in  the  Russian  language ; 
among  other  producdons,  some  comedies. 
She  also  actively  promoted  tlie  publica- 
ti<m  of  the  dictionaiy  of  the  Russian 
academy.  Her  death  took  place  in  1810, 
at  Moscow. 

Data&ia  ;  the  papal  chanceiy  at  Rome, 
from  which  all  bulls  (q.  v.)  are  issued.  It 
has  its  name  from  the  common  subscrip- 
tion, Daivm  apud  Sanehim  Pdnuoy  that  is 
ia  the  VaticaiL    (See  Omia,  Papal) 

Datx  (Latin,  dMicm,  given) ;  that  ad- 


dition to  a  writing,  which  qwcifies  tfa<^ 
time  when  it  was  executed.  Und^  the 
Roman  emperors,  this  word  was  used  to 
signify  the  day  on  which  die  bearers  of 
the  imperial  despatches  to  the  provinces 
received  them,  or  that  on  which  they  de- 
livered them.  It  was  also  used  in  docu- 
ments in  the  time  of  the  French  Mero- 
vingian kings. 

Date  ;  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm,  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  pcdnuB^  inhabiting 
the  north  of  Africa,  from  Morocco  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  the  Levant  and  In- 
dia, and  which  is  also  cultivated  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  Dates  form  the  principal 
nutriment  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  above  countries,  and  are  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  This  fruit  is  an 
oval,  soft,  fleshy  drupe,  bavins  a  very 
hard  stone,  with  a  longitudinal  nurow  on 
one  side,  and,  when  fi-csb,  possesses  a  de- 
licious perfume  and  taste.  Dates  are  su- 
gary, very  nourishing,  wholesome,  and 
require  no  preparation ;  but  when  dried, 
and  a  little  old,  as  they  usually  are  when 
imported  into  Europe  and  the  U.  States^ 
they  are  not  much  esteemed,  and  are  little 
used  in  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
The  best  fruits  have  firm  flesh  of  a  yellow 
color.  They  are  varied,  however,  by  cul- 
ture, in  size  and  shape :  some  varieties  are 
very  large,  succulent,  and  without  stone& 
The  inhabitants  of  Tunis  and  several 
other  countries,  every  year,  journey  in 
crowds,  into  Biledulgerid  to  procure  dates. 
The  bunches,  weighing  from  20  to  25 
])ounds,  when  of  good  quality,  are  sold  at 
from  60  to  80  cents  each.  Cattle  and 
grain  are  received  in  exchange.  Almost 
every  part  of  this  valuable  tree  is  convert- 
ed to  some  use.  Tlie  wood  is  very  hard, 
almost  incorruptible,  and  is  used  for  build- 
ing. The  leaves,  afler  being  macerated 
in  water,  become  supple,  and  are  manu- 
factured into  hats,  mats  and  baskets.  The 
petioles  aflbrd  fibres  from  which  cordage 
is  made.  The  nuts,  afler  being  burnt,  are 
used  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  comoosition 
of  India  ink.  Palm  wine  is  made  from 
the  trunk.  For  this  purpose,  tlie  leaves 
are  cut  ofi^  and  a  circular  incision  made  a 
little  below  the  summit  of  the  tree,  then  a 
deep  vertical  fissure,  and  a  vase  is  placed, 
below  to  receive  the  juice,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  evaporation.  The  date  pahn 
is  a  majestic  tree,  rising  60  feet  and  up- 
wards ;  the  trunk  is  strait,  simple,  scalyy 
elegantly  divided  by  rings,  and  crowned 
at  uie  summit  bv  a  tufl  of  very  lomr  pen- 
dent leaves.  The  leaves  are  10  or^  feet 
long,  comnosed  of  alternate  narrow  foli- 
oles,  fokiea  kuigitudiaally.    The  male  and 
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fem^e  fiowers  are  upon  difierent  trees. 
The  fruit  is  disposed  iu  10  or  12  veiy  long 
pendent  bunches.  The  date  palm  is  re- 
produced from  the  roots,  or  from  slioots, 
or  by  planting  the  axil  of  the  leaves  in 
the  earth,  which  is  the  most  approved 
mode,  as  female  plants  may  be  selected, 
while  a  few  males,  scattered  here  and 
there,  are  sufficient  Care  is  taken  to 
water  them  frequently,  and  to  protect 
them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  they 
have  taken  root  Plants  raised  by  this 
method  will  bear  fruit  m  five  or  six 
years,  while  for  those  raised  fixim  the  seed, 
15  or  20  yeare  are  required.  When  the 
male  plant  is  in  bloom,  the  pollen  is  col- 
lected and  scattered  over  the  female 
flowers.  Each  female  produces  10  or  12 
bunches  every  year,  which,when  gathered, 
are  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  until  so  much 
of  their  moisture  is  evaporated  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  packed.  Dates,  in  general, 
are  of  a  veliowish  color ;  but  some  are  black, 
some  white,  and  others  brown ;  some,  also, 
are  sweet,  and  others  bitter.  The  time  of 
planting  is  eari^  in  the  sprint.  Situa- 
tions aM>unding  m  springs  are  selected,  the 
trees  are  plac^  15  or  20  feet  apart,  and 
a  Htde  trench  is  dug  at  tlie  root  of  each, 
which  is  filled  with  water  at  pleasure,  bv 
means  of  channels  excavated  m  the  sand. 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  thev  attain  the 
age  of  200  or  900  years.  This  valuable 
tree  would  undoubtedly  succeed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
wood,  though  of  spongy  texture,  is  em- 
ploved  for  the  beams  ana  raflers  of  houses, 
and  for  implements  of  husbandry,  which 
are  said  to  be  very  durable.  The  pith  of 
the  young  trees  is  eaten,  as  well  as  the 
young  and  tender  leaves.  A  considera- 
ble traffic  is  carried  on  in  these  leaves, 
which,  under  the  name  of  palms,  are  sent 
to  Italy,  to  be  used  in  the  grand  religious 
ceremonies  of  Palm  Sunday.  In  Persia, 
an  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  fruit ; 
and,  in  many  places,  the  stones  are  ground 
to  make  oil,  and  the  paste  that  is  left  is 
^ven  as  food  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

Dathoute;  a  species  in  mineralocy 
found  massive  and  ciystaltized  in  the 
form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
are  often  much  modified  oy  secondary 
planes.  It  has  a  shming,  resinous  lustre ; 
18  of  a  white,  greenish  or  yellowish-white 
cotor,  and  translucent  Refore  the  blow- 
pipe, it  melts  with  intumescence.  It  con- 
flislB,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  36.5  of  si- 
lex,  35  of  lime,  24  of  boracic  acid,  and  4 
of  water ;  and  henoe  b  sometimes  denomi- 
nated a  mKeUnu  homU  of  Ime,  It  is 
ibuDd  in  small  quantity  in  the  trap  rocks 


of  Patterson,  New  Jeney ;  also  in  Nor- 
way, where,  besides  the  other  varieties, 
one  is  found  in  hotry oklal  masses^  and 
therefore  called  bobryokte. 

Daubenton,  or  D'Aubenton,  Louis 
Jean  Marie;  a  naturalist  and physiciao, 
bom  atMontbar,in  1716;  oelebrated  for 
his  participation  in  the  Natural  History  of 
Quadrupeds  bv  his  early  friend  and  compan- 
ion, Bunon ;  the  anatomical  part  of  which 
was  prepared  by  Daubenton  with  great 
accuracy,  deamess  and  sagacity.  He  re- 
fused his  assistance  in  the  latter  [»rt  of 
the  work,  ofiended  at  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  first  part  by  BufR>n,  in 
which  the  anatomical  portion  was  omit- 
ted. The  cabinet  of  natural  history,  in 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  made  keeper,  in 
1745,  was,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
Daubenton  and  Buf[bn,  rendered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  capi- 
tal. In  1744,  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  enriched  its 
publications  by  a  number  of  anatomical 
discoveriee^  and  also  by  researches  con- 
cerning the  species  of  animals  and  their 
varieties,  the  improvement  of  wool,  and 
the  treatment  of^the  diseases  of  animals. 
He  threw  much  light  upon  mineralogy, 
botany  and  agriculture,  and  proposed 
a  new  method  for  the  classification  of 
minerals.  He  contributed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  in  the  Emyaopi' 
Se.  He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works  of  genmd  utility ;  for  exam- 
ple, hutrudUm  pour  Us  Bergers,  thiid 
edition,  1796  (translated  mto  German  fay  A. 
Wichmann),  MhMire  sur  Us  BuHgesHons 
(new  edition,  1798),  and  many  othens. 
Unseduced  by  Bunon's  hypotheses,  he 
Ti'as  a  most  faithful  observer  of  nature. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  when  every 
one  was  requir^  to  give  some  evidence 
of  patriotic  spirit,  he  was  represented  to 
his  section  as  employed  in  introducing 
the  Spanish  flocks  into  France.  He  ai- 
terwards  continued  to  apply  himself  quiet- 
ly to  his  studies;  and^  though  his  con- 
stituti<Mi  was  naturally  weak,  the  temper- 
ance and  tranquillity  of  his  life  enaUled 
him  to  reach  the  age  of  84  years.  Decem- 
ber 31, 1799,  he  was  present,  for  the  firat 
time,  at  the  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  lam  fiiends,  fix>m 
a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy.  ^ 

Daun,  Leopold  Josqph  Maria,  count, 
an  Austrian  general,  was  bom  in  1705, 
and  died  in  1766.  His  grandfather  and 
fiither  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Austrian  army.  He  gained  his  fint 
laurels  in  the  Turiush  war,  1737  to 
1739,  in  which  be   was   major-general, 
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and  disdngoiflhed  himself  also  in  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  His  skilful 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  marriage 
with  the  countess  of  Fux,  a  &vorite  of 
Maria  Theresa,  procured  for  him  the  post 
of  master-gener&l  of  the  ordhance,  and,  in 
1757,  that  of  gener&l  field-marBhal.  In 
this  capacity,  he  commanded  the  Austrian 
anny  during  the  seven  years'  war.  He 
advanced  to  Kolin  against  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  was  at  that  time  besieging 
Prague  (q.  v.),  and  gave  him  battle,  June 

18. 1757,  compelling  the  king  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  evacuate  Bohemia.  Although 
he  conducted  ^vith  the  greatest  prudence 
and  precaution,  he  was  defeatea  at  Leu- 
then,  Torgau,  and  several  other  pkces. 
Except  the  battle  of  Kolin,  his  most 
memorable  achievement  was  the  surprise 
at  Hochkirchen,  on  tlie  night  of  October 

14. 1758.  Here  he  would  have  destroyed 
the  whole  Prussian  army,  had  not  the 
prince  of  Durlach  come  up  too  late  with 
his  colunm.  At  Torgau,  Nov.  3,  1760, 
the  victory,  which  seemed  to  be  within  his 
grasp,  was  snatched  fix>m  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wounds  and  the  resolution 
of  Ziethen.  He  compelled  the  Prussian 
general  Fink  to  surrender,  with  11,000 
men,  Nov.  21, 1759.  Daun's  plan  of  de- 
Jay,  and  of  venturing  on  decinve  steps 
rarely,  and  only  on  great  occasions,  has 
been  unjustly  censured.  He  could  not  bet- 
ter reost  a  general  like  Frederic  the  Great, 
who  was  not  accountable  to  a  superior, 
and  who,  surrounded  by  enemies  whom 
he  could  oppose  successfully  only  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  victories  oyer  the  sepa- 
rate armies,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  boldest 
expedients.  Frederic  himself  knew  what 
a  dangerous  antagonist  he  had  in  Daun. 
Daun  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of  not 
having  sufficiently  followed  up  his  advan- 
tages. Many  improvements  in  the  Aus- 
trian in^try  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Dauphin  ;  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  In  1349,  Humbert 
II,  dauphin  of  Vicnnois,  being  childless, 
transferred  bis  estate,  called  the  Dauphmy^ 
to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the 
eldest  SOB  of  the  king  of'  France  should, 
in  future,  be  styled  the  dauphin^  and  gov- 
ern this  territory.  The  dauphin,  however, 
retains  only  the  title,  the  estates  having 
been  united  with  the  crown  lands.  On 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son 
mherits  this  title ;  if  he  has  no  son,  his 
eldest  brother  succeeds  him.  If  the  king 
has  no  son,  then  the  title  ofdauphm  is  not 
bestowed  on  any  one,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII ;  for  it  is  never 
bestowed  upon  the  next  prince  of  the 


blood,  and  presumptive  heir,  even  if  he 
is  the  lung's  brother.  The  wife  of  the 
dauphin  is  called  dmmhinesB  {dav^^mu). 
The  editions  of  the  classics  wiiich  were 
made  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  are 
entitled  in  usum  ddphxni 

DAUPHimr ;  one  of  the  principal  prov- 
inces of  France  before  the  revolution,  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Dauphin^. 
It  forms,  at  present,  the  departments  of 
the  Dr6me,  the  High  Alps  and  the  Is^re. 
Grenoble  was  the  capital.  (See  Dauphxn, 
and  Departmtnt.^ 

Davenant,  su*  William,  an  English 
poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Oxford^  where  he  was 
bom,  in  1G05.  After  some  previous  edu- 
cation at  a  erairunar  school,  he  became  a 
student  at  Lincoki  college ;  but  he  soon 
lefl  the  university,  and  obtained  the  office 
of  page  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  from 
whose  household  he  removed  into  that  of 
Greville,  lord  Brooke,  a  nobleman  emi- 
nent for  his  literary  attainments.  He  was 
employed  in  preparing  several  masques 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  1637,  he 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  laurel.  On  hos- 
tilities breaking  out  between  Charies  I 
and  the  parliament,  Davenant  dbplsyed 
his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  Being 
suspected  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  parliament,  in  1641,  he  was 
arrested,  but,  making  his  escape,  went  to 
France.  Thence  he  returned,  with  mili- 
tary stores  sent  by  the  queen,  and  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  ordnance,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Newcastle — a  post  for 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

aualified  by  any  previous  service.  At 
le  siege  .01  Gloucester,  in  1643,  he  wag 
knighted  by  the  king ;  and,  on  tlie  subse- 
quent decline  of  the  royal  cause,  he  a«nin 
retired  to  France,  where  he  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  In  1646,  he  was  sent  to 
England  on  a  mission  from  the  queen ; 
ana,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  began  the 
composition  of  his  principal  work,  a 
heroic  poem,  entitled  GcndnheH.  An  at- 
tempt which  he  aflerwards  made  to  lead 
a  French  colony  to  Virginia,  had  neariy 
proved  fatal  to  him.  The  ship,  iri  which  he 
had  sailed  from  Normandy,  was  captured 
by  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  English 
parliament,  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  Davenant  was  imprisoned 
m  Cowes  castle.  In  this  forlorn  captivity, 
fh>m  which  he  had  but  litde  hope  of 
escaping  alive,  he  composed  the  3d  book 
of  Gondibert.  In  October,  1650,  he  was 
removed  to  London  for  trial  before  the 
high  commission  court    His  life  is  said 
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to  have  been  preeerred  by  the  inteipoei- 
tion  of  Milton.  There  is  a  comepoiMlinff 
tradition,  that  Davenant  repaid  the  good 
offices  of  Milton,  by  protecting  the  repub- 
lican {>oet  after  the  restoration.  After  two 
years'  imprisonment,  sir  William  was  set 
At  hbeity,  when,  with  the  connivance  of 
those  in  power,  he  set  on  foot,  in  the 
metropolis,  a  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. On  the  return  of  Charles  II 
to  England,  the  stage  was  reestablished 
with  renewed  splen£r,  and  Davenant  be- 
came patentee  of  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields.  He  continued  to  employ  his 
pen  and  his  talents  as  a  theatrical  writer 
and  manager  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  April  17,  1668.  Gondibeit,  the 
principal  production  of  this  writer,  was 
never  finished.  It  contains  some  truly 
poetical  passages,  but  is,  upon  the  whole, 
poesrased  of  too  little  interest  to  require 
any  particular  notice. 

David,  kin^  of  Israel,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  an  mhabitant  of  l^thl^nem,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  prudence,  courage  and  exploits, 
pardcularly  by  his  combat  with  Goliath, 
the  gigantic  Philistine ;  so  that  Samuel,  the 
hieh  priest,  anointed  and  consecrated  him 
as  king,  during  the  life  of  Saul.  At  home, 
he  tended  hM  father's  flocks,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  that  period, 
and  in  music  Saul,  who  regarded  him  as 
his  enemy,  persecuted  him;  and  thus  arose 
a  civil  war,  which  continued  till  the  death 
of  Saul.  David  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah,  but  the  remaining  tribes  had  chosen 
SauPs  son  Ishboaheth  for  their  king,  after 
whose  death  David  came  into  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  he  governed 
fit)m  1055  till  1015  yeare  B.  C.  His  first 
expedition  was  against  the  Jebusites,  who 
dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Palestine.  He  con- 
quered the  citadel  Zion,  and  made  Jerusa- 
lem his  residence,  and  the  citadel  the 
abode  of  the  Most  High.  He,  then  re- 
duced the  Philistines,  Amalekites,  Edom- 
ites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  especially 
the  Syrians.  His  kingdom  now  extended 
fit>m  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  contained  more  tlian  5,000,000  inhab- 
itants.* He  promoted  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  endeavored  to  refine  his  people 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  especiidly 
that  of  architecture.  He  buih  at  Jerusa- 
lem a  palace  for  himself  and  made  the 
worship  of  God  more  splendid,  by  the 
appointment  of  sacred  poets  and  singeis. 
The  magnificent  temple  which  he  had 
projected  was  comple^  by  his  son  and 
buccessor.    He  himself  carried  lyric  po- 


eciy  to  die  highest  perfection,  which  il  had 
ever  reached  amonff  the  Israelitee,  by  his 
Psalms.  (<}.  V.)  He  also  improved  the 
militaiy,  judicial  and  financial  cfystenosL 
The  ardor  of  his  temperament  led  him, 
however,  to  the  commission  of  several 
cruelties,  for  which  his  repentance  was  not 
able  to  atone;  and  jealousy  among  his 
sons  by  difilerent  mothers,  at  length  gave 
rise  to  rebellion  in  his  own  fiuni^.  His 
son  Absalom  sought  to  dethrone  him,  and 
made  war  upon  him  with  this  design,  but 
unsuccessfully.  He  left  the  flourishing 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  his  son  Sobmon. 
The  crimes  of  David  the  Scriptures  do  not 
extenuate,  but  they  represent  him  as  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  atone  for  them  by  re- 
Sentance.  His  advice  to  his  son,  on  his 
eath-bed,  seems  to  leave  a  oark  stain 
upon  his  memory,  tliough  commentators 
have  endeavored  to  put  a  fiivorable  con- 
struction upon  it 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  the  founder  and 
greatest  painter  of  the  modem  French 
school,  which  he  brought  back  to  the 
study  of  nature.  David  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1750,  and  went,  in  1774,  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  particulariy  to 
historical  painting.  His  talents  for  this 
q)ecies  of  painting  soon  displayed  them- 
selves. He  visit^  Rome  a  second  time 
in  1784,  and  finished  his  masterpiece, 
the  Ositk  of  the  Horatii,  which  Louis 
XVI  had  conunissioned  him  to  design 
fix)m  a  scene  in  the  Horaces  of  CoroeilTe.  . 
Connoisseurs  declared  that  this  piece  was 
unequalled,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of 
a  RM>hael.  In. the  same  year,  he  painted 
his  Belisarius ;  in  1787,  the  Death  of  Soc- 
rates; and,  m  1788,  Paris  and  Helen. 
His  reputation  was  now  veiy  great  in 
Paris;  and,  having  begun  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  portrait  painter  also,  he 
might  have  enioyed  a  tianquil  and  bril- 
liant career,  if  he  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  revolution.  Seized  with  an 
ardent  zeal  for  liberty,  he  finished,  in 
1789,  a  large  painting,  representing  Bratus 
condemning  nis  sons  to  death.  He  also 
ftunished  the  designs  of  the  numerous 
monuments  and  republican  festivals  of 
that  time.  In  1792,  he  was  chosen  an 
electOT  in  Paris ;  afterwards  a  deputy  in 
the  national  convention ;  and,  during  the 
reiffn  of  terror,  he  was  one  of  the  moat 
zealous  Jacobins,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
Robespierre.  He  proposed  to  erect  a 
colossal  monument  of  the  nation,  on  the 
Pont-Neu(  firom  the  materials  of  the 
king's  statue.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI, 
he  voted  for  his  death.  In  January,  1794, 
he  presided  in  the  convention.    After  the 
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&fl  of  RuboBpkttio,  he  was  in  fndt 
danger,  and  hie  reputation  aa  a  painter 
alone  preaerved  him  fiom  the  guillotine. 
Among  the  ecenea  of  the  revolution  which 
I>avid  stroTe  to  immortalize  by  his  pencil, 
are  the  murdera  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier, 
and  particularly  the  oath  in  the  tennis- 
court,  and  the  entrance  of  Louis  into  the 
national  aeBembly,  February  4,  which, 
in  1790,  he  presented  to  the  lesislative 
asBemUy.  In  1799,  he  executed  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women  (the  masterpiece 
of  his  genius),  from  the  exhibition  of 
which  he  received,  as  it  is  said,  100,000 
fiancsL  In  1804,  die  emperor  appointed 
him  his  firet  painter,  and  directed  him  to 
execute  four  pieces,  among  which  the  Core- 
nation  of  Napoleon  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. Among  his  finest  works  of 
this  period  were  manv  representations  of 
the  emperor;  particularly  that  in  which 
the  firet  consul  was  represented  on  horse- 
back, on  mount  Bernard,  pointing  out  to 
his  troops  the  path  to  glory.  This  piece 
is  now  in  Berlin.  In  1814,  David  painted 
Leonidas,  his  last  paintingin  Paris.  When 
Napoleon  returned  fix>m  £iba,  he  appoint- 
ed David  a  commander  of  the  le^on  of 
honor.  After  the  second  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII,  he  was  included  in  the 
decree  which  banished  all  rencides  fiiom 
France.  He  then  established  himself  at 
Brussels ;  and,  upon  the  new  organization 
of  the  institute,  he  was  excluded  finom 
this  body,  m  April,  1816.  In  Brussels,  he 
painted  Cupid  leaving  tlie  arms  of  Psy- 
che. The  latest  of  his  productions — Ve- 
nus, Cupid  and  the  Graces  disarming 
Mars — ^wfaich  he  finished  at  Brussels  in 
1884,  was  much  admired  at  Pans.  David 
died  in  exile,  at  Brussels,  Dec  29, 1825. 
The  opinions  of  the  merits  of  this  artist 
are  various;  but  the  praise  of  correct 
delineation  and  happy  coloring  is  univer- 
sally conceded  to  him.  He  found,  in  the 
history  of  his  time,  in  tlie  commotions  of 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  the  materi- 
als of  his  representations.  The  engraver 
Moreau  has  immortalized  the  best  of  his 
works,  by  his  excellent  en^vings.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  as  the 
Oath  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabine  Women,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  French  sovemment,  and  placed  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxemboiirg. 

DAVinsoN,  Lucretia  Maria,  a  remark- 
able instance  of  eariy  senius,  was  bom  at 
Plattsbunr,  on  lake  Cbamplain,  Sept  27, 
laoa  When  ahe  was  only  4  yean  old,  a 
number  of  her  little  books  were  fi>uiid 
fiUed  with  rude  dnvringa,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  number<^Y€nea  in  exphmntiott 


of  them,  written  in  the  chanctere  of  the 
printed  alf^abet  As  her  parents  were  in 
straitened  cireumstances,  she  was,  from  an 
eari^  age,  much  employed  in  domestic 
services;'  but  evezy  moment  of  leisure 
was  devoted  to  reading.  A  tender  heart, 
a  vrarm  sensibility,  an  anient  and  vivid 
imagination,  an  eager  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, characterize  ner*earlier  effusions; 
the  later  are  marked  with  the  melancholy 
traces  of  a  vrasting  fiame,  and  a  dejected 
spirit  ieehng  the  &tal  approaches  of 
death.  We  Know  of  no  instance  of  so 
eariv,  so  ardent,  and  so  fiual  a  pursuit  of 
intellectual  advancement,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White. 
In  October,  1824,  a  gentleman,  who  vras 
infi>rmed  of  her  ardent  desire  for  educa- 
tion, placed  her  at  a  female  seminary, 
where  her  inceseMuit  application  soon  de- 
stroyed her  constitution,  already  debilitated 
by  previous  disease.  Her  lettera  at  this 
period  eaLhibit,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
extremes  of  despondency  and  hope. 
Gradually  sinking  under  her  malady,  she 
died  August  27, 1825,  before  completing 
her  17th  year.  Her  peraon  was  singulariy 
beautifiil ;  her  prevailing  expression,  mel- 
ancholy. Her  poetical  writings,  which 
have  been  collected,  amount  to  7/8  pieces, 
some  ymtten  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  be- 
sides which,  she  destroved  a  great  number 
of  her  pieces.  (See  Amir  Man  and  other 
Poems,  wUh  a  Biogrtmhical  Sketchy  New 
York,  1829.J 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  who  held 
a  high  rank  among  the  revolutionaiy 
worthies  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in 
England,  June  20, 1756.  He  was  brought 
to  America  at  the  a^  of  six  years,  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college 
of  Nassau  Hall,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1776.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but 
he  soon  yielded  to  the  military  spirit 
which  was  excited  by  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. He  obtained  the  command  of 
a  company  attached  to  count  Pulaski's 
legion,  quicklv  rose  in  rank,  and  greatly 
distinffuished  himself  by  his  zeal,  courage 
and  tuents  as  an  officer.  During  the  ar- 
duous and  sanguinary  war  in  the  South, 
he  was  constantly  useful  and  energetic, 
and  a  principal  fiivorite  of  generals  Sump- 
ter  ana  Greene.  At  the  end  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  he  devoted  himself 
with  signal  success,  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  In  1787,  be  vras  chosen,  by  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina,  to  represent 
that  state  in  the  convention  that  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  finme  a  fedeni  oooatitu 
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tMMu  SidoieM  in  his  family  required  his 
{tfwenoe  at  home  before  the  woric  was 
eompletedy  and,  therefore,  his  name  is  not 
in  the  list  of  the  signers.  In  the  state 
convention  in  North  Carolina,  assembled 
to  accept  or  reject  the  instrument,  he  was 
the  ablest  and  most  ardent  of  its  advocates. 
The  establishment  of  the  univereity  of 
North  Carolina  is  ascribed  to  his  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  learning.  In  the  year  1799, 
he  was  elected  ^vemorof  that  state,  and, 
soon  after,  appomted  by  president  Adams 
«nvoy  to  France,  along  with  chief-justice 
Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Murray.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  fixed  bis  residence  at  Tivoii — a 
beautiful  estate  on  the  Catawba  river. 
South  Carolina.  He  died  at  Camden,  in 
the  year  1820.  General  Davie  possessed 
a  commanding  figure,  a  noble,  patriotic 
spirit,  masciiline,  ready  eloquence,  and 
rendered  a  variety  of  valuable  services  to 
his  country. 

Da  VIES,  Samuel,  president  of  Nassau 
hall,  was  bora  in  Delaware,  Nov.  3, 1724, 
and  educated  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  He  labored  for 
some  years  as  a  pastor  in  Virginia,  where 
£pisco|)acy  was  the  religion  established 
and  supported  by  law,  and  the  "act  of 
uniformity"  was  enforced  with  great  rigor. 
The  **act  of  toleration"  had  been  passed 
in  England  especially  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
Protestant  dissenters ;  but  it  was  disputed 
in  Virginia,  whether  it  was  intended  to 
extend  to  the  colonies.  Mr.  Davies  main- 
tained that  it  did,  in  opposition  to  the 
king's  attorney-general,  Pevton  Randolph, 
afterwards  the  president  of  the  first  conti- 
nental congress,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie 
general  court  of  the  colony.  When  he 
went  to  England,  to  solicit  benefactions 
for  Nassau  hall,  he  obtained  a  declara- 
tion, under  authori^,  tliat  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  toleration  did  extend  to  the 
colony  of  Vii^nia.  Mr.  Davies  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  tlie  first  pres- 
bytery in  Virginia.  In  1759,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Nassau  hall,  but  he 
died  Feb.  4, 1762,  in  tlie  36th  year  of  his 
age,  after  holding  the  office  only  18  montlis. 
i)octor  Green  has  written  an  account  of 
his  life.  His  3  volumes  of  posthumous  ser- 
mons have  passed  throuffh  many  editions, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States. 

Davii^,  Arrigo  Caterino,  an  Italian 
statesman  and  historian,  was  born  in  1576. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Cvpriot  of  distin- 
ffuished  family.  His  father,  who  fled  to 
Venice  aftsr  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by 
the  Turks,  in  1S71,  introduced  bun  to  the 
French  court,  where  he  was  made  page ; 
be  afterwBida  entered  the  French  service, 


in  which  he  highW  distingaished  himselC 
At  the  desire  of  his  father,  be  retunied 
to  Italy,  in  1599,  entered  the  Venetian 
service,  gradualljr  rose  to  the  post  of  cot- 
emor  or  Dalmatia,  Friuli,  and  the  isknd 
of  Candia,  and  was  esteemed  at  Venice 
the  first  man  in  the  republic  afier  the 
doge.  While  travelling,  in  1631,  on  pub- 
lie  business,  he  was  shot  by  a  man  tn>m 
whom  he  demanded  carriages  to  continue 
his  journey.  He  is  principally  celebrated 
for  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France, 
from  1559  to  1598  {SUnia  ddU  Guerre 
CivUi  (U  Ihmeia,  Venice,  1630).  This  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
deserves  a  place  near  the  worics  of  Guicci- 
arclini  and  3fachiavelli. 

Davis,  John ;  an  EngUsh  navigator, 
bom  at  Sandridge,  in  Devonshire.  He 
went  16  sea  when  young,  and,  in  1585, 
was  sent  with  two  vessels  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage.  He  was  unable  to 
land  on  the  southerly  cape  of  Greenland, 
on  account  of  the  ice,  and,  steering  n 
nortli-west  course,  discovered  a  country 
surrounded  with  green  islands,  lat  64°  15', 
the  inhabitants  of  which  informed  liini 
that  there  was  a  great  sea  to  the  north  and 
west.  Under  lat  6GP  4(y,  he  reache<l  a 
coast  entirely  free  from  ice,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  which  he  called  cape 
of  God's  Mercy,  Sailing  west,  he  entered 
a  strait,  from  20  to  f30  leagues  wide, 
whore  he  expected  to  find  the  passage; 
but,  the  weatlier  l)eiug  unfavorable,  and 
the  wind  contraxy,  afler  six  days  of  unsuc- 
cessful effort,  he  set  sail  for  England. 
The  strait  has  since  received  and  retained 
his  name.  Davis  made  two  more  voyages 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  ice  from  attaining  his  object,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  Baffin  after- 
wards distinguished  himselfl  In  1605,  Da- 
vis was  killed  by  Japanese  pirates  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

Davis's  Straits  ;  a  narrow  sea  which 
divides  Greenland  from  New  Britain,  and 
unites  Baffin's  bav  with  the  Adantic 
ocean;  lat  63°— 70*  N.  In  the  narrowest 
part,  between  cape  Dyer  and  the  island 
called  HTdte-Backj  it  is  80  leagues  wide. 
{Bee  Davis.) 

Davit,  in  a  ship ;  a  long  beam  of  tim- 
ber, used  as  a  crane,  whereby  to  hoist  the 
flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of  the  Ik>w, 
without  injuring  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as 
it  asoendfih— an  operation  which  is  called,* 
by  mariners, /StftutffAe  aanehar. 

DAVou8T,Loui8Nicola8;  dukeof  Auer- 
8t&dt  and  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  marshal 
and  peer  or  France ;  horn  in  1770,  at  An- 
nouz,  in  the  fonner  province  of  ^ui|;undy. 
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Ue  was  of  a  noUe  family,  and  studied  at 
the  same  time  with  Bonaparte,  in  the 
military  school  at  Biienne.  He  disdn- 
ffuii^ea  himself  mider  Dumouriez,  in  the 
battles  of  Jemappe  and  Neerwinden. 
When  Dumouriez,  after  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden,  treated  with  Coburg,  Da- 
Toust  conceived  the  bold  desi^  of  seizinff 
the  former  in  the  midst  of  his  army,  and 
nrariy  8^cceeded  in  the  attempt.  In  June, 
1798,  he  was  made  seneral ;  but  the  de« 
eiee,'  which  removed  the  ex-nobles  fiom 
the  service,  deprived  him  of  his  ccnnmand. 
The  9th  Thermidor  restored  him  to  the 
army.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Luxembourg,  and  afterwards  on  the- 
Rhine,  under  Pichegru.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Manheim,  but  was  soon  ex- 
changed, and  distinguished  himself  in 
1797,  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  by  his 
prudence  and  courage.  In  the  Italian 
campaigns,  under  Bonaparte,  he  became 
zealously  attached  to  that  general.  He 
accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  intrepidity.  It 
was  he  who,  after  &e  battle  of  Aboukir, 
attacked  and  conquered  the  village.  He 
embarked  for  France  from  Alexandria, 
with  Desaix,  after  the  convention  of  Sl- 
Arish.  They  were  captured  by  an  Eng- 
lish fiigate,  near  the  Hi^res.  Bonaparte 
afterwards  gave  him  the  chief  command 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Italy.  After 
the  batde  of  Marengo,  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  gi^nadiers  of  the  consular  guard, 
which,  from  this  battle,  was  called  the 
granite  columns.  When  Napoleon  ascend- 
ed the  throne  (1804),  he  created  Davoust 
marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  cross  of  the 
I^on  of  honor,  and  colonel-general  of 
the  imperial  guard  of  grenadiers.  In  the 
campa^  of  1805,  he  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  appointment,  particularly  at 
the  batde  of  Austerfitz,  where  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army.  In 
1806,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
into  Saxony,  and,  at  Aueist&dt,  where  he 
commanded  the  right-wing,  contributed 
fio  much  to  the  success  of  the  day,  by  his 
ddlftil  manoeuvres,  that  Napoleon  created 
hiin  duke  of  Auerst&dt.  After  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
war  of  1809  against  Austria,  his  marches 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  en- 
gagement at  Katisbon,  were  hazardous 
enterprises.  He  had  an  important  share 
in  the  victory  at  Eckmijhl.  In  the  battle 
of  Aspem,  only  one  of  his  four  divisions 
was  engaged,  the  sreatest  part  of  which, 
with  its  general,  St.  Hilaire,  perished  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.    In  the  bottle 
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of  Wapam,  Davoust  commanded  the 
right  wmg,  to  the  manoeuvres  of  which 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  mainly 
owing.  After  the  peace.  Napoleon  cre- 
ated him  prince  of  Eckmiihl,  and,  in 
1811,  appointed  him  governor-general  of 
the  Hanseatic  departments,  in  Russia 
(1812),  his  division  was  defeated  on  the 
retreat  fit)m  Moscow.  In  1813,  he  com- 
manded 50,000  men,  French  and  Danes, 
in  MecklenbuiY  ;  but  was  soon  besieged 
in  Hamburg,  which  sufiered,  at  that  time, 
very  severely.  Davoust  was  in  a  critical 
situation,  and  could  support  his  army  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  He  lost, 
during  the  siege,  as  many  as  11,000  men. 
In  1814,  he  published,  at  Paris,  a  defence 
of  himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty 
towards  Hamburg.  On  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon to  Paris,  in  March,  1815,  he  was 
made  minister  of  war.  When  the  allies 
advanced  to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, Davoust,  as  commander-in-chief^ 
concluded  a  military  convention  with 
BlCicher  and  Wellington,  in  compliance 
with  which  he  led  the  French  army  be- 
yond the  Loire.  He  submitted  to  Louis 
aVIII,  exhorting  the  army  to  follow  his 
example,  and,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
the  kmg,  surrendered  the  command  to 
marshal  Macdonald.  For  this  service, 
he  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  couit. 
Davoust  died  June  1, 1S23.  Fiimneas  of 
character,  personal  bravery,  and  a  militar>' 
rigor  often  a])proaching  to  cruelty,  were 
his  charecteristic&  Davoust  left  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  of  30  years  of  age, 
who  inherited  the  rank  of  a  peer. 

Davt,  sir  Humphrey,  bart.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  age, 
was  bom  at  Penzance  [Cornwall),  Dec. 
17, 1779.  After  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education,  he  was 
placed  with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
who  pronounced  him  an  ^  idle  and  incor- 
rigible boy."  He  had,  however,  already 
distinguished  himself  at  school,  and  a 
taste  for  chemistry,  which  he  displayed  in 
some  experiments  on  the  air  contained  in 
sea-weed,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  (now  president  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety), and  doctor  Beddoes.  The  latter, 
who  had  just  established  a  pncumatical  in- 
stitution at  Bristol,  oftered  him  the  place  of 
assistant  in  his  laboratory.  Here  Davy  dis- 
covered the  respirability  and  exhilarating 
effect  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  He  published 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  under  the 
title  of  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
searches, &C.  (London,  1800).  This  work 
immediately  obtained  him  the  place  of 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  institu- 
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tkm,  at  the  age  of  22.  In  1803,  he  was 
cfaoaen  a  member  of  the  ro^al  society. 
His  lectures  at  the  royal  institution  were 
attended  by  crowded  and  brilliant  audi- 
ences, attracted  by  the  novelty  and  varie^ 
of  his  experiments,  the  eloquence  of  his 
manner,  and  the  cleamesB  of  his  exposi- 
tion. His  discoveries  with  the  galvanic 
batterv,  his  decomposition  of  the  earths 
and  alkalies,  and  ascertaining  their  metallic 
bases,  his  demonstration  of  the  simple  na- 
ture of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  (to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  chianne),  &C.,  obtain- 
ed him  an  extensive  reputation ;  and,^  in 
1810,  he  received  the  prize  of  the  French 
institute.  In  1814,  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  tliat  body.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  professor  of  chemistiy  to 
the  board  of  agriculture,  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  agricultural  chemistry  during  10 
successive  years,  and,  in  1813,  published 
his  valuable  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistiy.  His  next  discovery  was  of  no 
less  importance  to  humanity  than  his  for- 
mer researches  had  been  i^uable  to  sci- 
ence. The  numerous  accidents  arising 
fifom  fire-damp  in  mines  led  him  to  enter 
upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  nature 
of  the  explosive  gas,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  invention  of  his  safety-lamp. 
(See  Damps,)  In  1818  and  1819,  he  visit- 
ed Italy,  and  made  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  unrol  the  Hercukmean  man- 
uscripts. In  1820,  he  succeeded  sir  J. 
Banks  as  premdent  of  the  rojal  society. 
In  1824,  he  visited  Norway  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  scientific  investi- 
gations. On  this  voyage,  he  proved  the 
efficacy  of  his  plan  for  preserving  the 
copper  of  ships,  by  covering  it  in  part  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  iron.  At  tne  same 
time,  the  tngondlnetrical  measurements  of 
Denmark  and  Hanover  were  connected, 
under  his  direction,  by  chronometrical  ob- 
servations, with  the  measurements  in 
England.  This  distinguished  philosopher 
died  May  29, 1629,  at  Geneva,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  the  most 
important  are  Electro-Chemical  Research- 
es ;  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy  (vol. 
1, 1802) ;  Bakerian  Lectures  (1807—1811) ; 
Researches  on  the  Oxvmiiriatic  Acid 
(1810);  On  the  Fiie-Damp  (1816).  He 
also  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the 
journals  of  Nicholson  and  Tilloch. 

Day,  properly  speaking,  is  the  time  of  a 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  (si- 
dereal day,  see  Sidereal  Time),  or  the  time 
between  two  passages  of  the  centre  pf  the 
sun  through  the  same  meridian  (solar  day, 


see  Solar  7Ciiie>--a  time  a  little  differing 
fit>m  the  one  first  mentioned.  ^  In  common 
parlance,  day  is  opposed  to  nifht,  and  aig- 
nifies'the  time  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, or  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
remains  above  the  horizon.  This  is  called 
the  natural  dm.  Thus  we  have  three  dif- 
ferent days— tne  natural,  th^astronomic|J 
(reckoned  from  one  culmination  to  anoth- 
er, or  fiY)m  one  noon  to  another),  and  the 
civil  day  (which  is  reckoned  finom  mid- 
night to  midnight).  The  24  hours  of  the 
astronomical  diav  are  numbered  in  succes- 
sion fit>m  1  to  &,  whilst  the  civil  day,  in 
most  countries,  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, of  12  hours  each.*  The  first  hour, 
therefore,  after  midnight,  which  is  one 
o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  civil  day,  makes  the 
13th  hour  of  the  astronomical  day,  and 
the  first  hour  of  the  astronomical  day  is 
one  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  civil  day.  Tlie 
abbreviations  P.  M.  and  A.  M.  (the  first 
signifying  post  meridiem,  Latin  for  after- 
noon ;  the  latter,  ante  meridiem,/orenoon)  are 
requisite,  in  consequence  of  our  division 
of  the  day  into  two  periods  of  12  hours 
each.  In  this  respect,  the  mode  of  num- 
bering the  hours  from  1  to  24  consecutive- 
ly has  an  advantage.  If  we  take  a  day  ac- 
cording to  the  first  definition  given  of  it,  its 
length,  of  course,  is  the  same  throufffaout 
the  year.  According  to  the  second  <Kfini- 
tion,  however,  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  difiTerent  rapidity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  is  difiTerent  at  difiermt  times,  and  this 
difference  is  uniform  throughout  the  earth ; 
but  the  time  of  the  natural  day  is  difierent 
at  the  different  points  of  the  eartii,  accord- 
ing to  their  distance  fi^m  the  equator.  The 
daily  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  takes 

flaca  m  circles  parallel  to  the  equator, 
f  the  equator  and  ecliptic  coincided,  the 
circle  bounding  Ught  and  darkness  would 
always  divide,  not  merely  the  equator,  but 
all  its  parallels,  into  two  eoual  parts,  and 
the  dayis  and  nights  would  be  eoual  in  all 
the  parallels  through  the  year;  but  at  the 
poles,  there  would  be  no  night.  Owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  tlie 
plane  of  its  ori>it  (the  ecliptic),  the  parallel 
of  latitude  in  which  the  sun  appears  to 
move  is  continually  changing;  and,  there- 
fore, the  equator  alone  (Ming  a  great  cir- 
cle) always  remains  bisected  by  me  circle 

*  In  Italy,  the  latter  divisioD  is  called  the 
French  mwU^  because  the  French  intnxluced  it 
into  that  country  during  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  people  in  uie  south  of  Italy  still  ad- 
here to  the  old  division  of  the  day  into  t4  hours, 
b^;inning  always  at  sunset  \  so  that  one  oVlock  is 
one  hour  after  sunset,  or,  as  the  bells  are  tolled  at 
sunset,  to  summon  the  people  to  prayer,  one  hour 
after  Ace  Maria,    (q.  v.) 
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dmding  Vifjbt  fiom  daikneBB;  00  that  die 
days  and  nigbte  here  are  always  equal; 
while  the  parallels  of  latitude,  not  being 
mat  circles,  «re  not  eoually  divided  by 
uie  circle  separating  light  from  daik- 
DCfls,  except  at  the  tune  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  son  is  moving  in  the  equa- 
tor; and,  of  course,  at  this  time  only  are 
the  days  and  nights  equal  in  those  par- 
aUelsL  As  you  i4)proach  the  poles,  the 
inequafity  between  the  days  and  nights 
becomes  continually  creater,  till,  at  the 
poles  themselves,  a  &y  of  six  months 
ahemates  with  a  night  of  equal  duration. 
The  most  distant  parallel  carcks  which 
the  sun  describes  north  and  south  fiom 
the  equator  are,  as  is  well  known,  only 
2^^  m>m  it.  The  distance  between  the 
pdar  circles  and  the  poles  is  the  same. 
Therefore,  as  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
¥dien  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  tropics,  all 
the  polar  circle  in  the  same  hemisphere 
wOl  De  within  the  illuminated  region  (be- 
cause it  will  be  within  9(P  of  the  sun) 
during  die  whole  of  a  diurnal  revoluti<Mi, 
while  die  other  polar  circle  will  be  in 
the  region  of  darkness.  These  circles, 
therefixe,  have  one  day  of  24  hours,  and 
one  niirtit  of  the  same  length,  in  each 
year.  f*rom  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles, 
the  time  of  the  longest  day  increases  &sL 
and,  in  the  same  measure,  the  length  of 
the  kmgest  night  Notwithstanding  the 
inequality  of  the  periods  of  light  and 
daixneas  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
each  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  has  the 
sun  above  its  horizon,  eveiv  year,  precisel v 
six  months,  and  below  it  the  same  length 
of  time.  (Forinfi>nnation  on  the  common 
way  of  computing  time,  see  Solar  Time ; 
see  also  SEciereal  lime.) 

Day,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  writer,  of  a 
bmevolent,  independent,  but  eccentric 
spirit,  was  bom  at  London,  in  1748.  His 
father,  who  was  a  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, died  whilst  he  was  an  infant,  leav- 
ing him  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was 
educated  at  the  charter-house  and  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1765,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
MHtfa  a  view  to  study  mankind,  he  resid- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and, 
having  been  disappointed  in  an  early  af- 
fection, took  under  his  protection  two 
foundling  girls,  with  a  view  of  educating 
them  on  a  principle  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  make  one  of  mem  his  wife.  His  plan, 
which  was  kindred  in  spirit  to  some  of 
the  reveries  of  Rousseau,  utteriy  fidled,  al- 
though both  of  the  females  turned  out  de- 
serving women.  He  gave  them  small 
portions,  and  eKpbly  united  them  to  re- 
spectable tradesmen.    In  1778,  he  mar- 


ried miss  Esther  Ifihies,  a  lady  of  a  hiffhly 
cultivated  undentanding.  Ifis  principles 
led  him  to  renounce  moot  of  the  indul- 
gences of  a  man  of  fortune,  that  he  might 
bestow  his  superfluities  upcMi  those  who 
wanted^  necessaries ;  and  he  also  express- 
ed a  great  contempt  for  fiirms  and  artifi- 
cial restraint  of  all  kinds.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
straggle  with  America,  also  other  political 
pamphlets  of  temporary  interest,  but  final- 
ly dedicated  himself  to  the  compoeitioD  of 
books  for  youth,  of  which  the  well-known 
work  entiued  Sandford  and  Merton  is  an 
able  specimen,  although  it  partakes  too 
much  of  the  tfaueoretica}  epirit  of  Rousseau 
for  general  application.  Mr.  Day  at  length 
became  a  victun  to  his  enthusiastic  benev- 
olence, being  killed  by  a  fall  fiiom  a  young 
hone,  whicn  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
trained  in  the  usual  mamier,  SepL  28, 
1789. 

Days  of  Grace  are  days  allowed  for 
the  paarment  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill 
of  exchange  afler  it  becomes  due.  The 
time  varies  in  different  countries.  (See 
BiUqfExtkange,) 

DxACOii  (diSeomiSy  finom  the  Greek  ^«- 
'•ros) ;  a  person  who  bekMigs  to  the  infe- 
rior order  of  ministers  in  the  ChristiBn 
church.  Seven  were  first  instituted  by 
the  apostles  (AcU^  chap,  vi),  which  num- 
ber was  retained  a  long  time  in  several 
churches.  Their  du^  was  to  serve  in  the 
offBptt  (q.  v.),  to  distribute  the  bread  and 
wme  to  the  communicants,  and  to  dis- 
pense alms.  The  office  of  the  deacons, 
at  first,  merely  c<mcemed  things  tempoiaL 
Soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  or  peihaps 
sooner,  the  deacons  were  lulmitted  to  as- 
sist in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  church 
service. — Deaconf  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  an  inferior  ecclesiastic,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  sabred  orders.  He  serves  at 
the  altar,  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries.  He  is  also  allowed  to  baptize 
ami  to  preach  with  the  permission  of  the 
bishop.  Formeriy,  deacons  were  allowed 
to  many,  but  this  was  prohibited  to  them 
very  early ;  and  at  present  the  pope  dis- 
penses with  this  prohibition  only  for  very 
important  reasons.  In  such  cases,  they 
re-enter  tlie  condition  of  laymen.  There 
are  18  cardinairdeacons,  so  called,  in  Rome, 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  temporal  in- 
terests and  the  revenues  of  the  cburcii. 
A  person,  to  be  consecrated  deacon,  must 
be  23  years  old. — ^In  the  En^^ish  church,, 
deacons  are  also  ecclesiastics,  who  can 
perform  all  the  offices  of  a  pnest,  except 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  pnmouncing  of  ab- 
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solution.  In  this  church,  abo,  no  penon 
can  be  ordained  deacon  before  he  is  33 
yean  old,  exccnpt  by  dispensation  firom  the 
archbishop  of  Canteifouiy. — ^The  office  of 
deacons,  in  Presbyterian  and  Independ- 
ent churches,  is  to  distribute  the  oread 
and  wine  to  communicants.  In  the  latter^ 
they  are  elected  by  the  memben  of  the 
chureh.  In  Scotland,  this  name  is  given 
to  overaeere  of  the  poor  and  masters  of  in- 
ooiporated  companies.  In  Gennan  Prot- 
estant churehes^the  assistant  ministers  are 
generally  called  deocoiu.  If  there  are  two 
assistant  ministers,  the  first  of  them  is 
called  oreA^ieacofi. 

Dbaconsss.  This  name  was  given  to 
women,  in  the  eariy  church,  who  conse- 
crated themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  rendered  those  offices  Jto  fe- 
males which  could  not  be  decendy  per- 
formed by  men.  They.also  had  the  care 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  &c. 

Dead-Etx,  or  DsAn  Mait's  £te  ;  a  sort 
of  round,  flattish,  wooden  block,  encircled 
with  a  rope,  or  with  an  iron  band,  and 
pierced  with  three  holes  through  the  flat 
part,  in  order  to  receive  a  rope  called  the 
tamardj  which,  corresponding  with  three 
holes  in  another  dead-eye,  creates  a  pur- 
chase, rafiployed  for  various  uses,  but 
chiefly  to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays^ 
otherwise  called  the  tkmding  rigging. 

Dead  RxcKomiro ;  the  judjnnent  or  es- 
timation which  is  made  of  the  place 
where  a  ship  is  situated,  without  any  ob- 
servation of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
obtained  by  keeping  an  accoimt  of  the 
distance  which  tne  ship  has  run  by  the 
log,  and  of  her  courae  steered  by  the  com- 
pass, and  by  rectifying  these  data  by  the 
usual  allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  &C., 
according  to  the  ship's  known  trim.  This 
reckoning  is,  however,  always  to  be  cor- 
rected as  often  as  any  good  observation 
of  the  sun  can  be  obtains. 

Dka]>  Ropes  are  those  which  do  not 
run  in  any  block. 

Dead  sea,  or  Asphaltitbs,  i.  e.  the 
lakeafBOwnm;  anciendy called, also, the 
sea  if  Sodom,  SaU  sea,  and  lake  i^j^on, 
and  now,  by  the  Axaba,  Bahharet-Liiy  i.  e. 
the  sea  ofLoi;  a  lake  in  Palestine,  about 
60  or  70  miles  lonff  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10 
or  15  wide ;  acconung  to  Marid,  180  miles 
in  drcuit ;  but  its  dimensions  are  stated 
with  considerable  diversity.  It  is  border- 
ed on  the  £.  by  lofl^  hills,  having  rugged 
and  fiightfiil  precipices ;  on  the  N.  by  the 
plain  of  Jencho,  through  which  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Jordan.  Other  streams 
flow  into  it;  but  it  has  no  visible  outlet 
Copious  evaporation,  caused  by  the  sub- 


terraneous heat,  supplies  the  place  of  one. 
The  water  is  clear  and  limfEd,  uncom- 
monly salt,  and  even  bitter,  and  offpntiar 
ic  greviQr  than  any  other  hitherto 
'ered.  The  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  salts  heki  m  solution  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  water  varies,  according  to 
'  different  experiments  bv  chemical  aimly- 
sis,  fix>m  25  to  nearly  60  per  cent  Tms 
very  great  portion  of  saline  matter 
explains  the  difficult  of  diving  in  this 
lake,  and  the  slugsish  motion  of  the 
waves,  comparativdy  imdistuibed  by  the 
wind.  From  the  depths  of  the  lake  rises 
asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch,  or,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  Jew  pitch,  wl^ich  is  melt- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
anda([pun  condensed  by  the  water,  and 
of  which  Seetzen  tells  us  that  there  are 
pieces  large  enou^  for  camel  loads.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  traveller,  it  is  porous, 
and  is  thrown  out  only  in  stormy  weather. 
There  is  also  another  kind  of  pitch,  duf 
on  the  shore,  where  it  is  found  mixed 
with  small  pieces  of  salt,  pebbles  and 
earth.  It  is  used,  purified,  for  the  anti- 
dote called  iheriaca.  The  whole  northern 
shore  of  the  lake  appears  to  be  covered 
with  this  substance,  oailed  anotanatu  A»> 
phaltum  is  used  for  theriaca,  for  embalm- 
mf,  calking,  sculpture,  and  the  coloring 
ofwool,  and  therefore  is  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  The  limestone  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  and  in  which  &e 
inflammable  substance  is  so  concealed, 
that  it  can  be  brought  out  only  b^  rubbing, 
can  be  heated  so  as  to  ffk>w  like  a  coal 
without  beinff  consumed,  and  has  hoea 
used  for  amulets  since  ancient  times.  A 
great  part  of  those  found  in  the  catacombs 
at  Sakkarah  are  made  of  this  substance ;  • 
and  large  quantities  of  rosaries  are  yeariv 
prepared  flK>m  it  in  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
uiff  to  the  Scriptures,  the  beautiAil  valley 
of^Siddim,  with  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
other  places,  were  buried  here  by  a  vol- 
canic eruption.  The  immediate  vicinity 
is  destitute  of  vegetation,  dull,  cheerless, 
and  inanimate ;  hence,  probably,  its  name 
of  Dead  sea.  Among  the  absurd  fiibles 
formeriy  circulated  respecting  this  sea,  it 
was  afurmed,  that  the  pestirerous  vapms 
hovering  over  it  were  fiital  to  birds  at- 
tempting to  fly  across.  But  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  various  recent  travellers. 
Clarke  says,  ^  the  lake  swarms  with 
fishes,  shells  abound  on  its  shores,  and 
its  exhalations  are  most  insalubrioua" 
Afaidden,  however,  who  visited  it  in  1827, 
says,  *Uhe  waters  appeared  to  him  to 
contain  no  fish.*^  He  also  says,  **  the  sa- 
line matter  in  the  lake  is  19.&  per  cent*' 
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Dk4f  aitd  Dumb.    (See  l>imi&.) 

DxAj.    (See  Pine,) 

Dean  ;  a  comiptioD  from  deamus,  Latin, 
from  decern,  ten,  pecaufle  a  decanua  com- 
manded ten  men,  as  the^  centurio  did  a 
hmidred.  This  word,  however,  has  ac- 
quiied  a  much  more  extended  meaning. 
Dean  ia,  in  England,  a  dignitaiy  in  most 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  being 
usually  the  president  of  the  chapter.  He 
is  called  so  because  supposed  to  preside 
orer  ten  canons  or  pcebendaries  at  least 
Bean  is  also  a  title  given  in  England  to 
several  heads  of  peculiar  churches  or 
chapters,  as,  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapeL 
Deans  of  colleges  are,  in  English  univer- 
sities, officers  appointed  to  superintend 
the  behavior  of  tne  members,  and  to  en- 
force discipline. — Rural  deansy  or  urban 
dum$j  were,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
chui^,  ecclesiastics  who  presided  over  ten 
churches  or  parishes,  either  in  the  coun- 
try or  city  within  which  they  exercised 
jurisdiction.^The  French  corruption  of 
decanua  is  dtmeuy  and  has  no  ecclesiastical 
meaning.  Doyen  d*dge  is  the  eldest  of  a 
society.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
the  daytn  d^age  presides  until  the  cham- 
ber is  regalany  organized.  In  the  acade- 
my of  sciences,  there  are  doifens  in  the 
different  divisions. — In  Germany,  the  head 
of  each  of  the  fiiculties  of  law,  theology, 
medicine  and  philosophy,  in  the  univer- 
sities, is  called  decanusy  and  is  changed, 
like  the  rector  of  the  university,  annudly. 
Death,  in  commmi  languace,  is  oppos- 
ed to  Kfej  and  oonsidered  as  me  cessation 
of  in  It  is  only,  however,  the  oiganic  life 
of  the  individual  which  becomes  extinct ; 
for  neither  the  mind  nor  the  matter  which 
constituted  that  individual  can  perish. 
That  view  of  nature  which  considers  the 
whole  as  pervaded  throughout  by  the 
breath  of  ufe,  admits  only  of  changes 
from  one  mode  of  existence  to  another. 
This  change,  which  is  called  deaths  does 
not  take  place  so  quickly  as  is  generally 
believed.  It  is  usually  preceded  and 
caused  by  disease  or  the  natural  decay  of 
old  age.  The  state  called  death  takes 
place  suddenly  only  vdien  the  heart  or  the 
brain  is  injured  in  certain  parts.  Prob- 
ably the  brain  and  the  heart  are  the  parts 
from  which,  properly  speaking,  death  pro- 
ceeds ;  but,  as  the  cessation  of  their  func- 
tions is  not  so  obvious  as  the  cessation  of 
the  breath,  which  depends  on  them,  the 
latter  event  is  generally  considered  as 
indicating  the  moment  when  death  takes 
place.  &  the  organs  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion, the  consequences  of  death  first  be- 
come apparent;  the  muscles  become 
12* 


stiff;  coldness  and  paleness  spnad  over 
the  yrhxAe  body ;  the  ^e  kees  its  bright- 
ness, the  flesh  its  elasticity ;  yet  it  is  not 
perfectly  safe  to  conclude,  fifom  these  cir- 
cumst&noesythat  death  has  taken  place,  in 
any  given  case,  because  experi«ice  shows 
that  there  may  be  a  state  of  the  body  in 
which  all  these  circumstances  may  con- 
cur, without,  the.  extinction  of  life.  This 
state  is  called  atphfxia.  (q.  v.)  The  com- 
mencement of  putrefecdon,  in  ordinaiy 
cases,  afSMds  the  first  certain  evidence  of 
death.  This  begins  in  the  bowels  and 
ffenitals,  which  swell,  become  soft  and 
KKwe,  and  change  color;  the  skin,  also, 
be^pns  to  chanae,  and  becomes  red  in 
various  places ;  blistem  show  themselves ; 
the  blood  becomes  more  fluid,  and  dis- 
charges itself  from  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes, 
ears  and  anus.  By  degrees,  also,  the 
other  parts  are  decomposed,  and,  Uutt  of 
all,  the  teeth  and  bones.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  decomposition,  azote  and  ammo- 
nia are  produced :  in  the  progress  of  it, 
hydrogen,  compounded  with  carbon,  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  is  the  prevailing 
product,  wUch  causes  an  offensive  smel^ 
and  the  light  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served about  putrefying  bodies.  At  last, 
only  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced,  and 
the  putrefying  body  then  smells  like  earth 
newly  dug.  A  fitt,  greasy  earth  remains, 
and  a  slimy,  soap-like  substance,  which 
mutes  with  the  ground,  and  contributes, 
with  the  preceding  decompositions,  to  the 
fertili^  of  it.  Even  in  these  remains  of 
organized  existence,  organic  life  is  not 
entirely  extinct;  and  they  contribitte  to 
produce  new  vegetable  and  animal  stnic- 
tures.  Putrefection  is  much  influenced 
by  external  circumstances,  particularly  air, 
heat,  and  water.  When  the  body  is  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  such  agmts,  it 
changes  into  ad^focire  (q.  v.) ;  but  this 
process  requires  a  much  longer  time  than 
common  putr^iction.  In  very  dry  ititua- 
tions,  the  body  is  converted  into  a  mum- 
my, in  which  state  bodies  are  found  in  the 
arid  deserts  of  Africa,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains in  Peru.  Some  vaults  are  remark- 
able for  preserving  corpses  from  putrefac- 
tion. It  is  well  known  to  eveiy  reader, 
that  particular  substances  counteract  pu- 
trefaction ;  for  instance,  those  used  in  tan- 
ning, and  in  embalming  mummies. 

DeaOiy  Jigtmy  o/;  is  me  state  which  im- 
mediately precedes  death,  and  in  which 
life  and  death  are  considered  as  strug- 
■  ^uig  with  each  other.  This  state  differa 
according  to  the  cause  producing  it 
Sometimes  it  is  a  complete  exhaustion ; 
sometimes  a  violent  straggle,  and  very  ir- 
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regular  activity^  which,  at  last,  after  a 
short  pause,  termiDates  in  death.  In 
some  cases,  coDsciousness  is  extiDguiahed 
long  before  death  arrives ;  in  other  cases, 
it  continues  during  the  whole  period,  and 
terminates  only  with  life.  The  penpn  in 
this  condition  has  already  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse ;  the  &ce  is  pale 
and  sallow,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  is  tense,  the  nose  pointed 
and  white,  the  ears  are  relaxed,  and  the 
temples  fallen  in ;  a  clammy  sweat  cov- 
ers the  forehead  and  the  extremities,  the 
alvine  discharges  and  that  of  the  urine 
take  place  involuntarily,  tlie  respiration 
becomes  rattling,  interrupted,  and,  at 
length,  ceases  entirely.  At  this  moment, 
deioh  is  considered  to  take  place.  This 
state  is  of  very  different  length;  some- 
times GontinViing  for  minutes  only,  some- 
times for  days.  When  the  padent  is  in 
tliis  condition,  nothing  should  be  attempt- 
ed but  to  comfort  and  soothe  liim  oy 
prayer,  by  consoling  assurances,  by  direct- 
mg  his  attention  to  his  speedy  union  with 
departed  fiiends,  by  presenting  him  the 
crucifix,  if  he  be  a  Catholic,  or  allowing 
him  to  put  on  the  gown  of  a  religious  or- 
der, if  he  thinks  it  will  contribute  to  his 
salvation;  but  a  dying  fellow  creature 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  relation  to  liis 
particular  mode  of  beUef,  at  a  moment 
when  he  has  hardly  sufficient  strength  to 
collect  aU  the  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar  to  him.  The  writer  once  saw  a 
dyinff  Mohammedan  (an  Albanian)  suffer- 
ing from  the  mistimed  zeal  of  a  Grreek 
pnest,  who  was  near  him,  holding  a  cruci- 
fix to  his  mouth,  and  conjuring  him  to 
kiss  it.  The  Mohammedan  was  evidently 
tormented,  pardculariy  as  he  was  unable 
to  resist  The  writer  begged  the  priest  to 
leave  him,  and  then  tiiea  to  comfort  the 
dying  man,  by  presenting  ideas  and  con- 
ceptions with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
a  smile  fix>m  his  pale  lips  showed  that  the 
words  were  not  entirely  in  vain.  Re- 
markable statements  are  sometimes  made 
by  dying  persons,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
final  struggle,  that  they  have  heard  heav- 
enly music,  or  seen  departed  fiiends,  and 
can  now  die  auietly.  As  long  as  the  dying 
person  is  able  to  swallow,  mine  or  other 
cordials  may  be  given  fix)m  time  to  time. 
It  is  a  gratefid  duty  to  minister  to  the 
sujQferings  of  those  we  love  ;  and,  where 
there  is  no  hope,  these  offices  have  the  ad- 
ditional interest  that  they  are  the  latest 
we  can  pay.  We  have  described  how 
the  violent  struggle  preceding  death  mani- 
fests itself,  particulariy  on  the  human 
face,  riiat  tablet  of  all  expression.    After 


death,  however,  it  not  unfiequently  hap- 
pens  that  the  countenance  regains  its  most 
natural  eicpression,  and  the  saying  is  com- 
mon— ^  How  natural,  how  like  himself!" 
The  mind  seems  for  a  moment  to  have 
r^iained  its  influence  over  what  it  has 
so  long  informed,  and  to  shed  over  the 
'Countenance  its  most  beautifid  light,  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  friends  who  have 
wimessed  the  distortion  of  death,  and  af- 
ford an  earnest  of  its  own  imnKXtaliQr. 

Death,  civil,  is  the  entire  Ion  of*^  civil 
rights.  If  a  person  is  civUly  dead,  hb 
marriage  is  considered  dissolved ;  he  can- 
not  inherit  nor  bequeath;  his  testament 
is  opened,  and  his  property  distributed 
amonff  his  heirs ;  he  cannot  bear  witness^ 
&c.  If  he  is  required  to  do  certain  legal 
acts,  he  must  do  them  through  a  guardian. 
Formeriy,  when  the  German  empire  was 
still  in  existence,  a  person  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  {Aditserklanmg)  became 
civilly  dead,  and  wad  declared  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  (corresponding,  in  a 
civil  point  of  view,  to  Cathohc  excommu- 
nication, in  reeard  to  a  man's  religious 
rights).  The  ben  went  so  far  i^  to  de- 
clare the  outlaw  vogdfrei  (fi^ee  as  a  Inrd)^ 
which  meant  that  any  body  miehi  even 
kill  him,  without  notice  being  taken  of  it 
by  law.  But  civil  death  was  bot  received 
into  the  German  law  in  otiier  respects,  and 
therefore,  has  not  existed  ance  the  abo- 
lition of  die  empire.  Most  countries  allow 
a  person  sentenced  to  death  to  make  a  will, 
except  in  particular  cases,  in  which  confis- 
cation is  part  of  the  punishment.  In  France, 
however,  the  institution  of  cinl  death  stiU 
exists  (Code  J^apoUm,  a. 23;  Codt  Phud, 
a.  18),  and  takes  effect  in  the  case  cf  every 
one  who  is  sentenced  to  death,  to  the  gal- 
leys for  lifo  iiraioauxforcis^  or  to  deporta- 
tion, even  it  the  person  is  convicted  m 
coniumaciaf  that  is,  in  defiiult  of  appear- 
ance  on  a  legal  summons.  In  England,  a 
person  outlawed  (see  Ouflotory)  on  an  in- 
dictment for  treascm  or  folony,  is  conud- 
ered  to  be  civilly  dead  (ewUiitr  vwrtuus)^ 
being,  in  such  case,  considered  to  be 
guilty  of  the  ofience  with  which  he  is 
chaived,  as  much  as  if  a  verdict  had  been 
found  against  him.  Anciently,  an  out- 
lawed felon  was  said  to  have  a  wolf's 
head  (cmd  Ivpinum),  and  might  be  knodc- 
ed  on  the  head  by  any  <ndo  that  should 
meet  him.  The  oudawry  was  decreed, 
in  case  the  accused  did  not  i^pear,  on 
beuig  sunrnumed  with  certain  forms,  a 
certain  number  of  times,  and  in  difierent 
counties,  to  appear  and  answer  to  tiiie 
indictment ;  so  tiiat  the  case  is  the  same 
as  the  French  laws  denominate  conhtmat^^ 
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In  Bucfa  caae,  under  an  indictment  for 
crimes  of  dther  of  these  descriptions^  he 
was.  conBidered  as  having  renounced  all 
bw,  and  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  when  every  one  who  found 
him  might  slay  him.  But,  in  modem 
times,  it  has  been  held  that  no  man  is 
entitled  to  kill  him  wantonly  and  wilfufly, 
but  in  so  doing  is  piiHy  of  murder,  unless 
it  be  in  endeavoring  to  apprehend  him ; 
for  any  one  may  arrest  him,  on  a  criminal 
prosecution,  "  either  of  his  own  head,"  or 
on  writ  or  warrant,  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  execution.  So  a  person  banished  the 
realm  or  transported  for  life,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  forfeits  aU  his  civu  rights 
as  much  as  if  he  were  dead.  His  wife 
may  marry  again,  and  his  estate  will  be 
administered  upon  as  if  he  were  deceased. 
A  will  made  by  such  a  person,  after  incur- 
ring this  civil  disability^,  is  void ;  and  so  are 
all  ads  done  by  him  m  the  exercise  of  anv 
civil  right.— The  statutes  of  New  York 
provide  that  a  convict  sentenced  to  the 
etate'b  prison  for  life  shaU  be  considered 
as  therel^  becoming  civilly  dead.  AU 
suits  to  which  he  is  a  party  wiU,  accord- 
ingly, abate,  as  in  case  of  his  natural 
decease  (2  Johns.  Ctu  408),  and  his  wife 
may  many  again,  his  estate  be  adminis- 
teied  upon,  and  his  heirs  will  succeed  to 
the  inheritance ;  and,  though  he  may  be 
afterwards  pardoned,  this  will  not  defeat 
the  proceemngs  which  took  place  during 
his  civil  disability  (4  JdhnswCs  Reports^ 
232).  The  statutes  passed  in  some  of  the 
United  States  against  conspirators  and 
absentees,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  stripped  them  of  all  civil  rights, 
and  provided  that  their  estates  i^ould  be 
confiscated,  or  partly  confiscated,  to  the 
state,  and  in  put  applied  to  the  support 
of  depoident  relatives,  or  asengned  to  the 
wife  as  dower.  These  sUitutes  were  of  a 
temporary  and  occasional  character,  and 
their  operation  has  ceased  with  the  occa- 
sion which  gave  rise  to  them. 

Death,  in  mythology.  The  reoresenta- 
lion  of  death,  among  nations  in  their  ear- 
lier stages,  depends  upon  the  ideas  which 
ihey  form  of  the  state  of  man  after  this 
life,  and  of  the  disposition  of  their  gods 
towards  mankind.  In  this  respect,  the 
study  of  these  representations  is  very  in- 
teresthig.  Of  later  ages  the  same  cannot 
be  said,  because  imitations  of  representa- 
lions  previously  adopted  are  very  often 
the  subjects  of  the  plastic  arts  in  such  pe- 
riods. However,  these  representations  do 
not  altogether  depend  on  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  as  the  general  dispootion  of  a 
nation  (for  instance,  that  of  the  Greeks, 


who  beautified  eveiy  object)  has  also  a 
great  influence  upon  them }  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Greeks,  whose  concep- 
tions of  an  after-life  w^^  so  ^oomy,  rep- 
resented death  as  a  pleasing,  gentle  being, 
a  beautiftil  youth,  whilst  the  Christians, 
vehoee  religion  teaches  them  to  consider 
death  as  a  release  fiiom  bondage,  a  change 
from  miserv  to  happiness,  give  him  the 
most  fiightnil,  and  even  disgusting  shape. 
One  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  the  call 
to  repentance  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  arm  death 
with  terron  may  have  been  supposed  to 
givew^riit  to  the  summons. 

The  Greeks  had  many  gods  of  death, 
the  Kti^ii  and  Ba¥tmn;  the  fermer  were  the 
coddesses  of  fete,  like  the  Valkyriae  m  the 
Northern  mythology.  Untimely  deaths, 
in  particular,  were  ascribed  to  them ;  the 
latter,  Bwa-ns^  represented  natural  death. 
According  to  Homer,  Sleep  and  Death  are 
twins,  and  Hesiod  calls  them  the  stm»  o/* 
JV%ht  They  are  often  portrayed  together 
on  cameos^  &c.  During  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts,  Death  was  repre- 
sented on  tombs  as  a  firiendly  genius,  with 
an  inverted  torch,  and  hok&n^  a  wreath 
in  his  hand ;  or  as  a-sleeping  child,  winged, 
with  an  inverted  torch  resting  on  his 
wreath.  Sleep  was  represented  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  torch  and 
the  wreath  were  omitted.  According  to 
an  idea  originating  in  the  East,  death  in 
the  bloom  of  youtn  was  attributed  to  the 
attachment  of  some  particular  deity,  who 
snatched  his  fevorite  to  a  better  wond.  It 
was  ascribed,  fer  instance,  to  Jupiter,  or  to 
his  eagle,  if  the  death  was  occasioned  by 
lighming,  as  in  the  case  of  Ganymede ; 
to  the  nymphs,  if  the  iiulividual  was 
drowned,  as  in  the  case  of  Hylas ;  to  Au- 
rora, if  the  death  happened  in  the  morn- 
ing; to  Selene,  if  at  night  (Cephalus  and 
Endymion),  &c.  These  representations 
were  more  adapted  to  relieve  the  minds 
of  surviving  fiiends,  than  the  pictures  of 
horror  drawn  by  later  poets  and  artists. 
(See  the  classical  treatises  of  Lessing, 
SSaKm&.  Schrifien,  vol  10,  and  Herders 
WtedieMmdenTudpebadd,)  Euripides, 
in  his  Alcestis,  even  mtroduced  Death  on 
the  stage,  in  a  black  robe,  with  a  steel 
instrument  in  his  hand,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
of  his  victims,  and  thus  devote  them  to  the 
infernal  gods.  The  later  Roman  poets  rep- 
resent I^th  under  more  horriUe  forms^ 
gn^ing  his  teeth,  and  maiking  his  vic- 
tims with  bloody  nails,  a  monster  over- 
shadowing whole  fiekls  of  battle.  The 
Hebrews,  likewise,  had  a  fearful  angel  of 
death,  called  Samadj  and  prince  tf  the 
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wcM,  and  coinddiiig  with  the  devil ;  but 
he  removes  with  a  ubb  those  who  die  in 
early  youth.  Enoch  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  alive.  The  disgusting  representa- 
tions  of  Death  oommon  among  Cnrislians, 
originated  in  the  14th  centuiy;  for  the 
representation  of  Death  as  a  skeleton 
merely  covered  with  skin,  on  the  monu- 
ment at  Cumie,  was  only  an  exception  to 
the  figure  commonly  ascribed  to  him 
among  the  ancients.  In  recent  times, 
Death  has  again  been  represented  as  a 
beautiful  youth— certainly  a  more  Christian 
image  than  the  skeleton  with  the  sithe. 
The  monument  made  by  Canova,  which 
George  IV  erected  in  honor  of  the  Stuarts, 
in  St  Peter^  church  at  Rome,  represents 
Death  as  a  beautiful  vouth.  He  is  some- 
times portrayed  under  the  figure  of  a 
dying  Ikml 

Death,  Dakcx  op  ;  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture, in  which  are  represented  the  vanous 
fi  j[ures  and  appearances  of  death  in  the 
different  relations  of  life,  as  a  dance 
where  Death  takes  the  lead.  The  idea  of 
such  a  dance  apoeari  to  be  originally  Gei^- 
man,  and  to  belong  to  poetry.  In  later 
times,  it  was  used^  also,  in  England  and 
France,  by  poets  and  artisia  The  French 
have  such  a  dance — La  ikaue  Macabre^- 
derived,  it  is  said,  fiom  a  poet  called  Mac- 
aber,  but  little  known.  A  dance  of  Death 
v^as  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church- 
yard of  the  Iimocents,  at  Paris,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centuiy,  which  the 
chapter  of  St  Paulas,  in  London,  caused  to 
be  copied,  to  adorn  the  vnills  of  its  monas- 
tery. Gabriel  Peignot,  in  the  ReehenAes 
9wr  U»  Dan9€8  des  MorU  d  nw  POngint 
du  Carta  hjauer  (Dijon  and  Paris,  lffi26), 
investigated  the  origin  of  the  dance  of 
Death  in  France,  and  thus  explained  the 
dancing  positkMis  of  the  skeletons ;  that, 
according  to  tfie  relations  of  old  chronicles, 
those  who  were  attacked  by  die  plague 
ran  finom  their  houses,  making  violent 
efibrts  to  restore  their  rapidly-declining 
strength  by  all  kinds  of  morbid  move- 
ments. Others  derive  the  origin  of  this  rep- 
resentation fiom  tlie  masquerade.  These 
dances  are  often  found  painted  on  the  walls 
of  Catholic  burial-places.  The  most  re- 
markable dance  of  Death  was  painted,  in 
mBsco,  on  the  walls  of  the  church-yard,  in 
the  suburb  of  St  Jolfo,  at  Basle,  which 
vras  injured,  in  early  times,  by  being 
washed  over,  and  is  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed. This  piece  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein ;  but  it  has 
long  ^ce  been  proved  that  it  ensted  60 
years  bdbre  his  birth.  It  was  painted  at 
Bade,  in  the  year  1431,  l^  an  unknown 


artist,  in  commemoiation  of  die  plague, 
which  prevailed  there  at  that  time ;  the 
council  was  then  sitting,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  carried  ofiTby  it  It  lepre' 
sented  Death  as  summoning  to  the  dance 
perscMiB  g£  all  ranks,  fix>m  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  down  to  the  beggar,  which 
v^as  explained  by  edifying  liiymes.  That 
piece  contained  about  60  figures  as  large 
as  life.  Besides  being  ascribed  to  Hol- 
bein, as  was  before  slated,  it  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  a  painter  nained  Gkmfter,  but 
without  foundation.  Holbein  periiaps 
conceived,  fitim  this  picture,  the  idea  of 
his  dance  of  Death,  the  origmal  drawings 
of  which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  empress 
of  Russia,  Catharine  II.  Some  say  that 
Holbein  hinoself  made  the  wood-cuts  of  it 
The  latest  engravings  of  this  picture  of 
Holbein  are  in  33  pu^es,  in  the  (Euorts  de 
Jean  HoUfan,par  Chr.  de  Meckd  (1st  vol- 
ume, Basil,  1780).  Similar  representa- 
tions were  painted,  in  the  15th  century,  in 
other  cities  of  Switzerland.  (See  MiiUer's 
GescUcftle  der  iSbfttpeczer—Historv  of  Swit- 
zerland— 4  vols.)  The  dance  of  Death  in 
St  Mary's  church  at  Li&beck,  was  complet- 
ed in  1463.  On  the  walls  of  the  church- 
yard of  the  NeustAdt  of  Dresden,  there  is, 
even  at  the  present  time,  to  be  seen  a 
sunilar  dance  of  Death.  It  consists  of  27 
hoBao-rdievo  figures,  worked  on  sand-stone, 
and  includes  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ranks.  The  labor  of  the  sculptor  has 
more  merit  than  the  unpoetical  rhymes 
which  v^ere  afierwards  added.  (See  Fio- 
rillo's  Otsddehte  dor  zeichntnden  K&nde  in 
DeutsMtnd  und  deit  Mederianden^  4  vol- 
umes.) 

Death,  Punishment  of.  The  ques- 
tions most  commonly  discussed  by  philos- 
ophers and  jurists  under  this  head  are, 
1.  as  to  the  n^t  of  gbvemments  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death;  S.  as  tcrthe 
expediency  of  such  punishment;  3.  as 
to  the  crimes  to  which,  if  any,  it  may  be 
most  property  confined  and  limited ;  4. 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
inflicted.  A  few  words  will  be  said  on 
each  of  these  points. 

1.  As  to  tlie  right  of  inflicting  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  This  has  been  doubted 
by  some  distinguished  persons ;  and  the 
doubt  is  often  the  accompaniment  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  inclined  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  romantic  sensibility,  and 
believing  in  human  perfectibility.  The 
right  of  society  to  punisli  offences  acainst 
its  safety  and  good  order  will  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  any  considerate  persoiL  In  a 
state  of  nature,  individuals  have  a  right  to 
guard   themselves  firom  injiny,  ami   to 
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npelaUaggrefleions  by  aforoe  or  precaiitkm 
adequate  to  the  object.  This  reeuhs  finom 
the  li^t  of  self-preservation.  If  a  peracm 
attempls  to*  take  away  my  hfe,  I  hai^e, 
doabttess,  a  right  to  protect  myself  against 
the  attempt  by  all  reasonable  means.  If  I 
cannot  secure  myself  but  by  taking  the 
life  of  the  assailant,  I  have  a  ri(|^t  to  take 
it  It  would  otherwise  follow^  that  I 
must  submit  to  a  wronj;^  and  kwe  my 
hfe,  radier  than  preserve  it  by  the  means 
adequate  to  maintain  it.  It  cannot,  then, 
be  denied  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  m^ 
may  repel  force  b^  force,  and  may  even 
jusuy  take  away  hfe,  if  neoeesary  to  pre- 
serve their  own.  When  men  enter  socie- 
ty* the  riffht  to  protect  themselves  from 
injury  and  to  redress  wronp  is  transfer- 
red, generally,  from  the  individuals  to  the 
community.  We  say  that  it  is  generaUy 
80,  because  it  must  be  obvious  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  natural  right  of  self-de- 
l^ce  must  remain.  If  a  robber  attacks 
one  on  the  highway,  or  attempts  to  mur- 
der him,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  a  right  to 
repel  the  assault,  and  to  take  the  life  of  the 
aasaUant,  if  neceaeMuy  fer  his  safety ;  since 
society,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  afibrd 
him  any  adequate  and  prompt  redress. 
The  neoesBity  of  instant  relief  and  of 
instant  appEoition  of  force,  justifies  the 
act,  and  is  recognised  in  all  civilized  com- 
munities. When  the  right  of  society  is 
once  admitted  to  punish  for  ofiences,  it 
seems  difficult  to  assign  any  hmits  to  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  short  of  what  the 
exigencies  of  sodety  requite.  If  a  state 
have  a  ri^t  to  protect  itself  and  its  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges  and  its 
peace, it  must  have  aright  to  applv  means 
adequate  to'  this  object  The  object  of 
human  punishments  is,  or  may  be,  three- 
fold; first,  to  reform  the  ofiender;  sec- 
ond^, to  deter  others  fix>m  ofiending; 
and,  lastlv,  to  secure  the  safew  of  the  com- 
munity, t^  depriving  the  offender  of  the 
power  of  doing  mischief.  The  first 
consideration  rarely  enters  into  human 
legislation,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  means  to  produce  great  moral  results 
by  the  infliction  of  punishment  The 
tvro  latter  ccosidemtions  enter  larjjely  in-  • 
to  the  theorv  and  pjractice  of  legislation. 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  the  adequate  punishment  for  any 
offence?  Certainly,  punishments  ouffht 
not  to  be  inflicted,  wnich  are  utterly  ms- 
proportionate  to  the  offence,  and  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  society.  No  eovem- 
ment  has  a  right  to  punish  cruelly  and 
wantonly,  and  fix>m  mere  revenue;  but, 
still,  the  discretion  must  be  vested  some- 


whm,  to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of 
punishment  to  be  assigDed  to  a  particular 
ofienee.  That  discretion  must  be,  firom 
its  nature,  jusdv  a  part  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  to  be  exercised  according  to 
the  actual  state  of  society.  It  may,  nay,  it 
must  be  differendy  exercised  in  different 
ages,  and  in  different  countries;  fi>r  the 
same  punishment  which,  in  one  age  or 
countiy,  may  be  sufficient  to  suppress  an 
offence,  or  render  it  comparatively  harm- 
less, may,  in  another  affe  or  countiy, 
whoUy  fiul  of  the  effect  If  mild  punish- 
ments fail  of  effect,  more  severe  must  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  offence  be  of  a  nature 
which  affects  society  in  its  vital  principles, 
or  safety,  or  interests.  The  very  finequen- 
cy  of  a  crime  must  often  fiuiush  a  very 
strong  ground  fer  severe  punishment,  not 
only  as  it  furnishes  proof  that  the  present 
punishment  is  insumcient  to  deter  men 
fiom  committing  it,  but  fit>m  the  increas- 
ed necessity  of  protecting  society  against 
dangerous  crimes^  But  it  is  often  said, 
that  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefere 
it  cannot  justly  be  taken  away,  either  by 
the  party  himself  or  another.  If  he  can- 
not take  it  away,  he  cannot  confer  that 
pO¥rer  on  others.  But  the  fiiDacy  of  this 
anrument  is  obvious.  Life  is  no  morb  the 
gift  oi  God  than  other  personal  endow- 
ments or  rights,  A  man  has,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  a  right  to  personal  Uber^  and  locomo- 
tion, as  well  as  to  life ;  to  eat  and  drink 
and  breathe  at  large,  iss  well  as  to  exist ; 
yet  no  one  doubts  that,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, he  may  be  confined  in  a  solitaiy 
cell;  that  he  may  be  perpetually  impris- 
oned or  deprived  of  free  aur,  or  compelled 
to  live  on  bread  and  water.  In  short,  no 
one  doubts  that  he  may  be  restrained  in 
the  exercise  of  any  privileges  or  natural 
rights  short  of  taking  his  life.  Yet  the 
reasoning,  if  worth  any  thing,  extends  to 
all  these  cases  in  an  equal  desree.  I^  b^y 
his  crimes,  a  man  may  jusUy  forfeit  his 
perscmal  rights,  wh^  not  ms  hfe  ?  But  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  true,  even  in  a 
state  of  nature,  that  a  man's  life  may  not 
be  taken  away  by  another,  if  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  it  Why,  then,  may 
not  society  do  the  same,  if  its  own  safety 
requires  it  ?  Is  the  safety  of  one  person 
more  important  than  the  safepr  of  the 
whole  community?  Then,  again,  as  to  a 
inan^  inability  to  confer  on  others  a  right 
which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  Sup- 
pose it  is  so ;  the  consequence  which  is 
deduced  from  this  does  not,  in  feet,  arise. 
Blackstone,  indeed,  in  his  Commentaries 
(4  CommmL  8),  seems  to  deduce  the  right 
of  society  to  punish  capital  offences^  in 
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certain  cases  (that  is,  in  cases  of  ffiolajm)- 
Udo,  and  not  mala  tn  m),  fimn  the  ccm- 
aent  of  the  offenden.  The  niarquis  Bee- 
caiia,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  any 
such  consent  can  confer  the  right,  and 
thfiiefore  objects  to  its  existence.  But  the 
notion  of  consent  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a 
mere  theory,  having  no  ibundation  in  fiict 
If  a  foreigner  comes  into  a  country,  and 
commits  a  crime  at  his  first  entrance,  it  is 
a  very  forced  construction  to  say  that 
he  consents  to  be  bound  b^  its.laws.  If  a 
pirate  commits  piracy,  it  is  aknost  absurd 
to  say  that  he  consents  to  the  right  of  all 
nations  to  punish  him  for  it  The  true 
and  rational  ground  on  which  the  licht 
rests,  is  not  me  consent  of  the  offender, 
but  ihd  right  of  eveiy  socie^  to  protect  its 
own  peace,  and  interests,  and  property, 
and  institutions,  and  the  utter  want  of  any 
right,  in  other  penons,  to  distuxi),  or  de- 
stroy, or  subtract  them.  Theriffht  flows, 
not  fixwn  consent,  but  ftom  thekf^timate 
institution  of  societj.  If  men  have  a  right 
to  form  a  society  for  mutual  benefit  and 
security,  they  have  a  right  to  punish  other 
perscMis  who  would  overthrow  it.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  state  authorizes 
life  to  be  taken  away,  the  lawfiilness  o£ 
which  is  not  doubted.  No  reasonaUe 
man  doubts  the  ri^ht  of  a  nation,  in  a  just 
war,  especially  of  self-defence,  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  to  take  awa^  the  lives 
of  its  enemies.  And  this  right  is  not  con- 
fined to  fepeiling  present  force,  but  it 
extends  to  precautionary  measures,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
nation,  iln  such  a  war,  a  nation  may 
jusdy  insist  upon  the  aacnfice  of  the  lives 
of  its  own  citizttis,  however  innocent,  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  its  own  safety. 
Accordingly,  we  fiiid  that  all  nations  enrol 
militia  and  employ  troops  for  war,  and 
require  them  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state.  In  these  cases, 
life  is  fieely  sacrificed  by  the  nation ;  and 
the  laws  enacted  for  such  purposes  are 
deemed  just  exercises  of  power.  If  so, 
why  may  not  life  be  tajcen  away  by  way 
of  punishment,  if  the  safety  of  society 
requires  it  ?  If  a  nation  may  authorize, 
in  war,  the  destruction  of  thousands,  why 
may  it  not  authorize  the  destruction  of  a 
single  life,  if  self-preservation  require  it  ? 
The  mistake,  however,  is  in  supposing  that 
life  cannot  be  taken  away  without  the 
consent  of  the  party.  If  the  foregoing 
reasoning  is  coirect,  such  consent  is 
neither  supposed  nor  neceasaiy.  In  truth, 
the  supposition  of  an  original  compact 
between  all  the  persons  who  are  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  a  society,  by  their 


own  fi«e  consent,  as  the 
proper  basis  on  which  all  the  rights  of 
such  society  depend,  is,  at  best,  a  gratu- 
itous supposition ;  and  it  sometimes  leads 
to  veiy  incorrect  results.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Scriptures  moot  clearly  recognize 
and  justify  the  infliction  of  capital  pimish- 
ments  in  certain  cases. 

2.  As  to  the  expedunof  of  ciqiital  pun- 
ishment This  opens  a  vride  field  for 
discuaaion.  Some  able  men,  who  do  not 
doubt  the  right,  do  still  deny  the  expedi- 
ency of  inflicting  it  It  may  be  adxmtted, 
that  a  wise  legishture  ought  to  be  slow  in 
afilbdng  such  a  punishment  to  any  but 
very  enormous  and  dan^^erous  crimes. 
The  fi!equency  of  a  crime  is  not,  of  itself 
a  sufiicient  reason  for  resorting  to  such  a 
punishment  It  should  be  a  crime  of 
great  atrocity  and  danger  to  society,  and 
which  cannot  othervrise  be  e&i^ally 
guarded  against  In  affixing  punishments 
to  any  ofience,  we  should  conflider  what 
are  the  otjects  and  ends  of  punishment  It 
is  clear  that  capital  punishment  can  have 
no  effect  to  reform  the  ofBeader  himself 
It  may  have,  and  ordinarily  does  have,  the 
effect  to  deter  others  fix>m  committiiig  a 
like  of^ce ;  but,  still,  human  expmenoe 
shows  that  even  this  punishment,  v?heii 
inflicted  for  small  of»nces,  whidi  are 
easily  perpetrated,  and  to  which  there  ia 
great  temptation,  does  not  always  operate 
as  an  eroctual  tenor.  Men  sometimes 
are  hardened  by  the  fiiequent  spedades 
of  ciq>ital  punismnents,  and  grow  indiffer- 
ent to  them.  Familiarity  cteprives  them 
of  their  horra*.  The  bloodiest  codes  are 
not  those  which  have  most  effectually 
suppressed  ofience&  Besides,  public  opin- 
ion has  great  weight  in  producing  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  offenders. 
If  a  punishment  be  grossly  dispropoition- 
ate  to  the  ofifence,  if  it  shocx  human 
feelings,  there  arises,  insensibly,  a  sympa- 
thy for  the  victim,  and  a  desire  to  screen 
him  fit>m  punishment ;  so  that,  as  fiir  as 
certainty  of  punishment  operates  to  deter 
from  crimes,  the  object  of  the  legislature 
is  often  thus  defeated.  It  may  be  added, 
that  a  reasonable  doubt  ma)r  fiiriy  be  en- 
tertained, whether  any  society  can  law- 
fiiUy  exercise  the  power  of  punishing,  be- 
yond what  the  just  exigen<»es  of  th«t  so- 
cie^^  require.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total 
alxMition  of  capital  puniabments  would,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  expose  society  to  the 
chances  of  deep  and  vital  injuries.  A  man 
who  has  committed  murder  deliberately, 
has  proved  himself  unfit  for  society,  and 
regardless  of  all  the  duties  which  belong 
to  it    In  his  case,  the  kx  tdionit  can 
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hardly  be  deomed  unjust  The  safety 
of  8ocie^  is  most  effectually  guarded  by 
eutting  faun  off  from  the  power  of  doing 
fiDther  nuachie£  If  his  hfe  be  not  taken 
away,  the  only  other  means  left  are,  con- 
finenwnt  for  life,  or  transportetion  and 
exile  for  hfe.  Neither  of  these  is  a  perfect 
security  acaiDSt  the  comnuasicm  or  other 
crimes,  and  may  not  always  be  within  the 
power  of  a  nation  without  great  inconve- 
nienoe  and  great  expaiae  to  itself  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  punishments  leave  open 
the  chance  of  reform  to  the  offender, 
which  is,  indeed,  but  too  often  a  mere 
dduflicm ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
greatly  diminish  the  influence  of  another 
aahitaiy  principle,  the  deterring  of  others 
from  committing  Uke  crimes.  It  seems  to 
UB,  therefore,  th^  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  proposition  that  capital  punishments 
are,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances,  ineipedient  It  may  rather  be 
affirmed  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and 
good  order  of  society.  We  should  incline 
to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  every  nation, 
in  its  legislation  on  this  subject,  must  be 
governed  voy  much  by  the  manners, 
customs,  habits  of  thinking,  and  stale  of 
opinion,  among  the  people  upon  whom  it 
is  to  operate.  In  a  rude  and  barbarous 
state  or  society,  summary  and  almost  vin- 
dictive punishments  seem  more  necessary 
than  in  a  highly  polished  and  civilized 
state  of  society. 

3.  As  to  the  Crimea  to  which  capital 
punishments  may,  most  properly,  be  lim- 
ited. From  what  has  been  already  t»id, 
this  must  depend  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  eveiy  age  and  nation ;  and 
much  must  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture. As  a  general  rule,  humanity  forbids 
such  punishmentB  to  be  applied  to  any  hut 
crimes  of  very  great  enormitv,  and  dang^ 
to  individuals  or  the  state.  If  any  crimes 
can  be  effectually  supi^essed  by  moderate 
meana^  these  ought,  certainly,  to  be  &Bt 
resorted  to.  The  experience,  however, 
of  most  nations,  if  we  maj  judge  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  theur  criminal  legis- 
lation, seems  to  disprove  the  opinion  so 
often  indulged  by  philanthropiste,  that 
moderate  punishments  aro  sufficient  to 
suppr^B  crimes,  and  that  capital  punish- 
ments are  rarely  necessary.  The  codes 
of  most  civilized  nations  abound  with 
capital  punishments.  That  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  nation  in  which  the  public  legis- 
lation has  a  de«>  inft»ion  of  popular 
opinion,  is  diought  to  be  uncommonly 
sanguinary.    Blackstone,  in  his  Commen- 


taries (voL  iv,  18),  admits  that,  in  his  time, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  mxtv  crimu 
were,  by  the  English  law,  punishame  with 
death.  In  the  code  ei  the  U.  States,  only 
ftme  crimesareso  punishable,  viz.,  treason, 
murder,  arson,  rape,  robbery  of  the  mail, 
fraudulent  casting  away  shins,  rescue  of 
criminals  capitally  convicted  auring  execu- 
tion, and  piracy,  one  speeies  of  which  is 
the  African  slave-trade.  In  the  codes  of 
the  several  states  of  the  Union,  sdll  fewer 
crimes  are  generally  punishable  widi 
death.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved, 
whether  the  general  mildnesBof  our  penal 
code  has  afforded  us  any  greater  security 
against  crimes  than  exists  in  other  na* 
tioos.  Hitherto,  the  temptations  to  com- 
mit them  have  been  less  here,  than  in 
other  countries  less  abundantly  and  cheep- 
hr  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  file. 
It  is  still  a  cfuestion,  fit  to  exercise  the 
solicitude  and  ingenuity  of  our  statesmen 
and  phUanthropistB,  whether  we  can  safely 
carry  on  so  mild  a  system  in  a  more  cor- 
rupt and  dense  state  of  sodetjr.  If  we 
can,  it  must  be  by  a  very  spanng  use  of 
the  power  of  pardoning ;  so  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  absolute,  vnmitigated  punidiment 
shall  follow  upon  the  onence.  Beccaria, 
with  his  characteristic  humanity  and  sa- 
gacity, has  strongly  urged  that  the  oertain- 
ty  of  punishment  is  more  important  to 
deter  from  crimes  than  the  severity  of  it. 
At  present,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
pardoning  power,  in  our  fi-ee  forms  of 
government,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  over- 
Uirow  this  salutary  principle.  Its  exer- 
cise, therefore,  ought  to  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  and  care,  lest  the 
cdbuse  of  it  should  lead  to  the  introduction 
either  of  absolute  impunity  for  ofrences, 
or  of  more  extensive  capital  punishments. 
It  will  probably  be  found,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  most  nations,  that  capital  punish- 
ment ought  not  wholly  to  be'  dispensed 
widi.  On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  safely 
luffirmed,  that  there  is  no  positive  neces- 
si^  to  apply  it  to  a  very  large  number  of 
crunes.  Treason,  murder,  arson,  piracy, 
highway  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  and 
some  odier  ofiences  of  great  enormi^,  and 
of  a  kindred  character,  are  not  uncom- 
monly punished  in  this  manner ;  but 
beyond  these,  it  is  extremely  questionable 
wfaeti^er  there  is  any  necessity  or  expedi- 
ency of  applying  so  great  a  severity.  Still, 
however,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
much  must  depend  upon  the  opinion  and 
character  of  the  age,  and  the  prevailing 
habits  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  sound 
exercise  of  legislative  discretion.  What 
may  be  deemed  useteasly  severe  in  one 
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age  or  country,  may  be  poatively  required 
fay  the  circumstances  of  another  age  or 
countiy. 

4.  Ajb  to  the  vMBnMT  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death.  ,  This  has  been 
different  in  different  countries,  and  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  civilization  in  the  same 
countries.  Barbarous  nations  are  general* 
ly  inclined  to  severe  and  vindictive  pun- 
ishments, and,  where  they  punish  with 
death,  to  agcravate  it  by  prolonging  the 
eu^iin^  of  the  victim  with  in^nious 
devices  m  cruelty.  And  even  in  civilized 
countries,  in  cases  of  a  political  nature,  or 
of  veiy  great  atrocity,  the  punishment  has 
been  sometimes  inmcted  with  m^ny  hor- 
rible accompaniinents.  Tearing  the  crim- 
inal to  pieces,  piercing  his  tn^east  with  a 
pointed  pole,  pinching  to  death  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  starving  him  to  death,  break- 
ing his  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  pressing 
him  to  death  in  a  slow  and  hngering 
manner,  burning  him  at  the  stake,  cmci- 
fizion,  sawing  him  to  pieces,  quartering 
him  alive,  exno^g  bun  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  heists,  and  other  savage 
punishments,  have  been  sometimes  resort- 
ed to  for  the  purposes  of  vengeance,  or 
public  example,  or  public  terror.  Com- 
pared with  these,  the  infliction  of  death 
by  drowning,  by  stimn^g,  by  poisoning, 
by  bleeding,  by  beheiuling,  by  shooting, 
by  hanging,  is  a  moderate  pimishmenL  £i 
modem  times,  the  public  opmion  is  strong- 
ly disposed  to  discountenance  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  by  any  but  simple  means ; 
and  the  infliction  of  torture  is  almost  uni- 
versally reprobated.  Even  in  govern- 
ments where  it  is  still  countenanced  by 
the  laws,  it  is  rarely  resorted  to ;  and  the 
sentence  is  remitted,  by  the  policy  of  the 
prince,  beyond  the  simple  infliction  of 
death.  In  Prussia,  where  atrocious  crim- 
inals are  required,  by  the  penal  code,  to  be 
broken  upon  the  wheel,  the  king  always 
issues  an  order  to  the  executioner  to  stran- 
gle the  criminal  (which  is  done  by  a  small 
cord  not  easily  seen)  before  his  limbs 
are  broken.  So,  in  tlie  same  country, 
where  larceny,  attended  with  destruction 
of  life,  is  punished  by  burning  aUve,  the 
&gots  are  so  arranged  as  to  foim  a 
kind  of  cell,  in  which  the  criminal  is  suf- 
focated by  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  other 
means,  before  the  flame  can  reach  him. 
In  England,  in  high  treason,  the  criminal 
is  sentenced  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows, 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down 
alive,  to  have  his  entrails  taken  out  and 
burned  while  he  is  yet  alive,  to  have  his 
head  cutofli^  and  his  body  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  these  to  be  at  the  king's 


disposal  But,  generally,  all  the  punish- 
ment is  remitted  by  the  crown,  except  the 
hanging  and  beheading;  and  when  it  is 
not,  by  connivance  of  the  officers,  the 
criminal  is  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  is  not  disembowelled 
until  actually  dead.  In  other  cases,  the 
punishment  is  now  simply  by  hanging,  or, 
m  the  military  and  naval  service,  by  shoot- 
ing. In  France,  formeriy,  the  punishment 
of^death  was  often  inmcted  by  breaking 
the  criminal  on  the  wheel.  (Damiens  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses,  after  he  had  been 
tormented  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  had 
suflfered  other  horrid  torturea^  The  usual 
punishment  now  is  beheaoing  by  the 
j^uillotine.  In  cases  ofpairicide,  the  crim- 
mal  is  conducted,  barefooted,  and  covered 
with  a  black  veil,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  his  right  hand  is  cut  off  just 
before  he  is  beh^uled.  In  Austria,  the 
^neraJ  mode  of  punishment  is  by  hang- 
ing. In  Prussia,  hanging  is  rarely  inflict- 
ed ;  but  the  usual  puiushment  is  behead- 
ing with  a  heavy  axe,  the  criminal?s  head 
being  first  tied  to  a  block.  In  other  Ger- 
man states,  the  uncertain  mode  of  execu- 
tion by  the  sword  still  exists.  Sand  was 
executed  in  this  manner.  It  shouki  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  in  Germany, 
hanging  has  always  been  deemed  the 
mo^  in&mous  sort  of  punishment;  and 
the  sentence  has  often  been  commuted  for 
beheading  by  the  sword,  as  a  milder  mode 
of  punishment.  In  the  U.  States  of  Amer- 
ica, hanging  is  the  universal  mode  of 
capital  punishment ;  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States  contains  a  pro- 
vision, declaring  that  "  cruel  and  unusual 
punishraentB  shall  not  be  inflicted."  In 
China,  murderers  are  cut  to  pieces ;  rob- 
l>ers,  not.  In  Russia,  the  punisbment  of 
death  has  been  frequently  inflicted  by 
the  knout.  In  Turkey,  strangling,  and 
sewing  the  criminal  up  in  a  bag,  and 
throwmg  him  into  the  sea,  are  common 
modes  of  punishment  In  the  Roman 
code,  many  severe  and  cruel  punishments 
were  prescribed.  Diuing  the  favored 
times  of  the  republic,  many  of  these  were 
abolislied  or  mitigated.  But  agaiu,  under 
the  emperors,  they  were  revived  with  fiill 
severity.  In  the  ancient  Grecian  states, 
the  modes  of  punishment  were  also  se- 
vere, and  often  cruel.  But  the  most  gen- 
eral mode  of  punishment,  in  ordinary 
cases,  seems,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  have  been  by  hanging.  Whether  the 
ancient  Greek  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment, by  taking  poison  at  sucn  hour  as  the 
condemned  party  should  choose,  has  ever 
been  adopted  in  any  modem  nation,  we 
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are  unable  to  say.  As  far  as  we  have 
be^i  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  in  use  amonff 
zBj  Christian  people;  and  the  idea  or 
suicide  connected  with  it  would  probably 
prevent  auy^such  nation  from  adopting  it. 

Whether  executions  ought  to  be  in  pub- 
lic or  m  private,  has  been  a  question  much 
discussed,  and  upon  which  a  great  diver- 
vky  of  opinion  exists  among  intelligent 
t^sttesmen.  On  the  one  hand,  .it  is  said 
that  public  spectacles  of  this  sort  have  a 
tendency  to  brutalize  and  harden  the  peo- . 
pie,  or  to  make  them  indifferent  to  the 
punishment ;  and  the  couraffo  and  firm- 
new^  with  which  the  criminaf  often  meets 
death,  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  feelings 
of  sympathy,  and  even  of  admiration,  and 
to  take  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
otience,  as  well  as  of  the  punish  ment.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  great 
influence  of  punishment,  in  deterring 
others  from  the  like  offence,  cannot  be 
obtained  ui  any  other  way.  It  is  the  only 
means  to  bring  home  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  a  salutary  dread  and  warning; 
and  it  is  a  public  admonition  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  following  upon 
crimes.  It  is  also  added,  that  all  punish- 
ments ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  public 
»^nitiny,  so  that  it  may  be  known  that  all 
the  law  requires,  and  no  more,  has  been 
done.  If  punishments  were  inflicted  in 
private,  it  could  never  be  known  whether 
they  were  justly  and  properly  inflicted 
upon  the  persons  condemn^ ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  innocent  persons  might  not  be- 
come the  victima 

In  Ehffland,  the  court  before  w)iich  the 
trial  is  had,  declares  the  sentence,  and 
directs  the  execution  of  it ;  and  its  war- 
rant is  a  suflicient  authority  to  the  proper 
officer  to  execute  it  In  the  courts  of  the 
(J.  Statap,  there  is  a  hke  authority  ;  but 
in  the  laws  of  many  of  the  states,  there  is 
a  provision  that  the  execution  shall  not 
take  place  except  by  a  warrant  from  the 
governor,  or  other  executive  authority. 
In  cases  of  murder  and  other  atro<*ious 
crimes,  the  punishment  in  England  is 
usually  inflicted  at  a  very  shoit  interval 
af^er  the  sentence.  In  America,  there  is 
usually  allowed  a  very  considerable  inter- 
val, vaiying  from  one  month  to  six  months. 
In  England  and  America,  there  lies  no 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  the 
sentence  of  a  court,  in  capital  cases.  In 
France,  there  may  be  a  review  of  it  in  the 
court  of  cassation,  (q.  v.)  In  Germany, 
there  is,  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  a  right 
of  appeal ;  hence,  in  that  countiy,  tew 
innocent  persons  have  suffered  capitally 
since  the  16th  ccntuiv ;  and  in  England 
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and  America,  the  very  fact  that  the  verdict 
and  sentence  are  final,  produces  ^reat  cau- 
tion and  deliberation  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  and  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  prisoner  on  trial.  Capiud 
punishment  cannot  be  inflicted,  by  the 
general  humanity  of  the  laws  of  modem 
nations,  upon  persons  who  are  insane  or 
who  are  pregnant,  until  the  latter  are 
delivered  and  the  former  become  sane. 
It  is  said  that  Fr^eric  the  Great  required 
all  judgments  of  his  courts,  condemning 
persons  to  death,  to  be  written  on  blue 
paper ;  thus  he  was  constantly  reminded 
of  them  as  they  lay  on  his  table  among 
other  papers,  from  which  tliey  were 
readily  distinguished.  He  usually  took  a 
long  time  to  consider  such  cases,  aud  thus 
set  an  excellent  example  to  sovereigns  of 
their  duty. 

Death-watch  ;  a  species  of  termcs,  so 
called  on  account  of  an  old  sujterstition 
that  its  beating  or  ticking  in  a  sick  room 
is  a  sure  sign  of  death. 

Debenture.  (See  DrawfHtcL) 
Debt,  National.  (See  MtUonalDeht) 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  Laws  of.  One 
of  the  first  steps,  in  a  community,  towoi-ds 
industry  and  wealth,  is  the  institution  of  the 
uidividual  right  to  property.  The  guaran- 
tee of  the  individual's  earnings  to  himself 
is  the  strongest  stimulus  to  his  exertions ; 
and  this  measure  is  so  obvious,  and  the  one 
in  which  every  member  of  a  community  has 
so  evident  an  interest,  that  it  is  of  univer- 
sal adoption  among  nide  as  well  as  civil- 
ized nations,  and  even  precedes  the  estiib- 
lishment  of  a  regular  government;  for 
men  will  sell,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
enforce  their  exclusive  right  to  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor,  before  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  establish  general  laws.  But, 
diough  this  principle  is  so  obviously  just, 
and  of  so  early  adoption,  its  exteusion 
and  application  to  complicated  affairs,  and 
various  species  of  propeity,  and  divisions, 
and  modifications  of  nglits  to,  and  interest 
in,  possessions  of  all  sorts,  are  among  the 
most  difficult  subjects  of  legislation.  The 
right  of  property  being  once  established, 
the  conditions  on  which  the  owner  will 
part  with  and  transfer  it  are,  as  a  natural 
anjj  necessary  consequence,  lefl  to  his  own 
determination,  with  some  few  exceptions ; 
especially  one  usually  made  in  favor  of 
the  government,  or,  rather,  of  the  whole 
collective  community,  who  reser\'e  the 
right  of  taking  individual  propernr  for  the 
public  use,  without  the  consent  of^^the  pro- 
prietor, and  upon  such  terms  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself  shall  prescribe.  But,  even 
in  this  case,  a  debt  or  obligation  on  the 
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part  of  the  goTerament  or  community 
arises  in  favor  of  the  proprietor  whose 
property  has  heen  taken.  So  that  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  doctrine, 
diat,  where  one  parts  with  and  transfers 
to  another  any  property,  or  right,  of  which, 
hy  the  laws  of  the  community,  he  was  ex* 
clusively  possessed,  this  transfer  is  the 
baas  or  meritorious  consideration  of  a 
promise  or  obligation  on  the  part '  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  transfer  i»  made,  to 
return  some  equivalent,  or  what  may  be 
agreed  on  as  an  equivalent  by  the  parties. 
Whether  this  return  be  stipulated  for  in 
money,  lands,  goods,  or  personal  services, 
or  any  thin^  of  which  the  value  can  be 
estimated,  is  immaterial  in  respect  to  the 
force  of  the  obligation,  which  will  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  The  validity  of  the 
obligation  thus  arising  is  recc^ised  by  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  states.  But,  then,  the 
question  arises — and  it  id  one  which  has 
much  perplexed  legislators — What  degree 
of  force  or  sacredness  shall  be  assigned  to 
this  obligation,  and  by  what  sanctions  and 
penalties  shall  it  be  guarded  ?  The  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizens  are,  in  general, 
more  scrupulously  guarded  and  vindicated 
by  the  laws,  than  those  of  property,  or 
those  the  value  of  which,  in  money  or  ex- 
change, ad  mits  of  an  exact  estimate.  The 
livte  of  men,  for  instance,  are  generally 
protected  by  inflicting  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  death  for  tlie  crime  of  murder. 
Such  a  punishment  is  only  commensurate 
with  the  crime,  and  its  justice  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  ;  but  a  law  which 
should  inflict  the  same  punishment  for  a 
mere  assault  on  the  person,  attended  by 
no  serious  injury,  would  excite  the  abhor- 
rence of  all  men ;  for,  though  men  are 
under  an  undoubted  obligation  not  to 
commit  an  unprovoked  assault,  though 
not  attended  by  a  serious  wound,  yet  such 
a  penalty  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  force 
and  sacredness  of  the  obligation  which 
it  would  be  designed  to  protect.  The 
question  then  occurs — ^How  forcible,  how 
binding,  how  sacred,  is  this  promise  and 
obligation  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  de- 
liver an  article  of  property?  Is  it  so  sa- 
cred that  the  debtor  ough(  to  be  put  to 
death,  sent  to  the  galleys,  put  into  the  pil- 
lory, or  the  stocks,  or  whipped,  or  impris- 
oned, in  case  of  his  fiuling  to  fulfil  it?  In 
one  point  all  communities  agree,  namely, 
as  far  as  the  property  of  the  debtor  goes, 
it  ought  to  answer  to  this  obhgation ;  for 
the  value  he  has  received  has  been  absorb- 
ed in  that  which  he  possesses,  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  its  amount,  or,  at  least,  may 


be  presumed  to  ha(#e  contributed  to  k.  In 
short,  the  property  of  the  dditor  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  his  creditors,  to 
the  extent  of  their  demands.  The  laws 
of  difierent  countries,  accordingly,  arree  in 
the  principle  that  the  creditor  shall  have 
the  means  of  getting  possesaon  and  dis- 
posing of  the  debtors  property  to  satisfy 
his  demands.  The  bounds  prescribed  for 
the  exercise  of  this  well  established  and 
universallv  acknowledged  right,  vaiy  very 
consideraoly  in  difl*erent  countries  and 
periods.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  So- 
lon, the  necessary  implements  of  husband- 
ry were  exempted  m>m  this  ri^ht  The 
civil  law  makes  an  exemption  ofneceesary 
implements  of  trade  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  this  distinction  is  adopted  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  throughout 
Uie  civilized  worid.  The  right  of  tlie 
creditor,  then,  according  to  the  laws  and 
practice  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  does 
not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  property 
and  possessions  of  the  debtor ;  and  the 
exception  affords  a  rule  for  measuring  the 
extent  and  force  of  this  obligation  of  debt, 
in  the  general  estimation  of  nations ;  since, 
in  enforcing  this  obligadon,  aU  the  kvra  in 
this  respect  stop  at  uie  point  where  indi- 
vidual sufiering  commences.  Though  the 
law  adopts  the  principle,  that  the  goods 
of  the  debtor,  in  effect,  belong  to  the  cred- 
itor, yet  it  makes  a  compromise,  even  of 
this  right,  between  the  creditor,  and  debtor, 
and  the  community ;  for  the  community 
may  be  said  to  be  affected  by,  and  to  feel 
the  distreases  or  good  fortune  of  every  one 
of  its  members ;  and,  accordingly,  the  cred- 
itor is  here  made  to  compromise  his  rights 
as  a  creditor,  out  of  regard  to  his  ob]]j;a- 
tions  as  a  member  of  the  communitv. 
The  law  says  to  him,  "Though  you  strictly 
have  a  right  to  the  tools  your  debtor  uses, 
the  clodies  he  and  his  family  wear,  and 
the  beds  they  sleep  upon — fi>r  they  may 
have  been  procured  by  tlie  very  money  or 
goods  from  which  the  debt  arose ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  owe  some  obligations 
to  the  doramunity,  and  the  community  has 
some  obligations  to  your  debtor;  you  shall 
not,  therefore,  turn  him  and  his  family 
naked  into  the  streets,  even  by  reclaiming 
the  very  articles  you  may  have  sold  him.^ 
Such  is  the  limit  which  the  laws  have,  by 
general  consent,  put  to  the  extent'oCthe 
creditor's  right  over  the  debtor's  property; 
and,  to  this  extent,  every  code  ought  to 
givtf  as  easy,  cheap  and  expeditious  a 
remedy  as  can  be  allowed  consistently 
with  a  just  setdement  of  the  validity  and 
amount  of  the  creditor's  claim  ;  and  such 
a  remedy  it  is  the  object  of  legislaton 
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ganenOf  to  give.  Upon  the  principle 
already  stated,  namely,  that  the  debtor^ 
property  belon($B  to  his  creditors,  to  the 
amount  of  their  claims,  it  should  follow, 
that,  vi^en  his  property  is  inadequate  to 
the  fiill  satis&ction  of  the  debts,  all  the 
creditofB  ought  to  share  it  proportionally; 
and  this  has  been  the  iMBctical  rule  under 
the  ciTil  law,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  common 
law.  Such  is  the  practical  rule  in  Eng- 
land and  the  greater  part  of  the  U.  States; 
and  it  is  a  rule  so  obviously  just,  and  re- 
sults BO  direcdy  fiom  the  universally  re- 
ceived principles,  in  relation  to  the  rights 
of  creditors,  that  it  is  surprising  that  anv 
country,  in  the  least  advanced  in  civil  pol- 
i^,  and  having  made  any  progress  in  civ- 
ihaition,  shonkL  fonn  an  exception  to  such 
a  rale,  and  pennit  some  one  creditor,  or 
some  few,  no  more  deserving,  and  periiape< 
much  less  so,  than  the  rest,  to  seize  upon 
the  whole  propernr  of  the  debtor,  and  en- 
tirely defeat  the  claims  of  the  others ;  yet 
such  a  defect  does  exist  in  the  laws  of 
4  out  of  the  25  U.  Suites,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  article  (1830),  viz.,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts. These  states  are  all  eminently  com- 
mercia],  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
general  intelligence  and  improvement, 
which  renders  it  the  more  remarkable  that 
they  should,  in  this  respect,  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  iNractice  of  all  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  defect  arises  partly 
fiom  a  deep^ooted  prejudice  upon  this 
Hubject,  which  mistakes  a  regulation  and 
refermation  of  this  branch  of  law  fer  a 
weakening  of  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  an  impairing  of  the  rights  of  creditors ; 
but  still  more  from  a  timid  spirit  of  legis- 
lation, which  fears  to  undertake  an  impor- 
tant improvement  of  this  branch  of  law, 
although  the  justice  and  great  utility  of 
such  an  improvement,  among  a  trading 
people  espectally,  are  acknowledged  by 
much  the  greater  number.  When  the 
laws  provide  fer  a  proportionate  distribu- 
tiofl  m  an  insolvent's  estate  in  general,  still 
they  reserve  some  few  preferences.  Thus, 
in  the  eemo  ftononim,  and  the  various 
lavro  of  insolvency  of  different  states,  of 
which  that  haa  been  the  model,  a  prefer- 
ence is  usually  ^ven  to  the  p>vernment 
as  a  creditor,  which  is  fully  satisfied  for  its 
demuids  before  any  part  of  the  claims  of 
individual  creditors  is  paid.  This  prefer- 
ence is  just,  where  the  claim  of  the  gov- 
ernment can  be  ^ewed  in  the  li^ht  of  a 
lien  on  the  property ;  and,  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  giving  it  a  priority  to  those  of 
credkon  who  nave  no  lien,  is,  in  fiict,  only 


putting  the  government  upon  the 

footing  with  other  crediton;  for  any  one, 
having  a  mortgage  or  pledge,  is  always 
preferred  to  the  extent  of  his  pledge ;  but, 
where  the  claim  cannot  be  considered  in 
that  light,  the  preference  seems  not  to  be 
just  Some  other  claims  are  preferred, 
firom  motives  of  humanitjr  ana  general 
policy,  on  die  same  principle  on  which 
necessary  articles  of  furnimre,  implements 
of  the  debtor's  trade,  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
empted fiom  seizure.  Thus  some  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  insolveiicY  of  the  es- 
tate of  a  deceased  dehtor,  still  alk>w  the  fldl 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  last  sick- 
ness and  funeral,  and  also  assign  some 
articles,  of  greater  or  less  amount,  to  the 
use  of  his  widow  and  fiimily.  Some 
codes  of  laws  limit  the  claims  of  the  cred- 
itor to  the  debtor's  property  for  satisfiic- 
tion.  Othere  go  beyond  this  point  The 
ancient  laws  of  Rome  permitted  the  sell- 
ing of  debton  into  servitude  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  creditors ;  and  such  are  the  laws 
of  modem  times  among  some  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes.  Solon  remarked  upon  the 
inconsistency  of  laws  which  exempted  the 
implements  of  trade,  and  articles  of  neces- 
sity of  the  debtor,  from  the  creditor*^  de- 
mand, and  yet  subjected  his  body  to  sale 
or  imprisonment ;  and,  considering  the 
rights  of  the  debtor,  as  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
to  be  paraiqotmt  to  those  of  his  creditor 
over  his  person,  he  provided  against  the 
vioiadcm  of  a  citizen  s  liberty  on  account 
of  his  debts.  But  the  imprisonment  of  the 
debtor  ought  to  be  allowed  as  a  means  of 
compelUng  him  to  surrender  his  property 
for  die  b^efit  of  his  creditors ;  ana,  for 
this  purpose,  the  civil  bw,  and  the  laws 
of  England  and  most  of  the  U.  States, 
permit  it,  but  only  until  he  has  made  a 
surrender  of  all  his  property,  unless  he  is 
proved  to  have  acted  finudulendy,  in 
which  case  the  imprisonment  is  continued 
as  a  punishment  To  this  rale,  however, 
the  four  of  the  U.  States  above-mentioned 
form  an  exception ;  for,  in  those  ptates,  the 
imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  by  the 
creditcM',  although  the  debtor  has  no  means 
of  satisfying  the  debt,  and  although  his 
insolvency  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  unforeseoi  and  inevitable  misfortune. 
It  is  trae,  that,  in  such  a  case,  not  many 
creditore  will  wantonly  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  right  to  inflict  suffering  without 
any  motive  of  interest  But  it  is  equally 
trae,  that,  if  the  whole  population  were  at 
liberty  to  inflict  any  kind  of  suffering  upon 
others  vrith  impunity,  not  many  perms 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  Ucense ;  but 
some  would,  and  this  is  a  reason  for  not 
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giving  the  license.  The  laws  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  most  of  tbe  U.  States, 
now  make  a  distinction  between  cases  of 
fiaud  and  misfbrtmie,  and  aim  at  punish- 
ment oul^  in  the  fonner.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction not  difficult  to  make,  and  one 
which  does  not  require  any  extraordinary 
legislative  skill  and  sagacity.  Its  onussion 
in  any  code  of  laws,  therefore,  indicates  a 
rude  and  imperfect  legislation  in  this  par- 
ticular.— In  the  article  Bankrupt^  the  in- 
terposition of  the  law  to  discbarge  debtors 
absolutely  from  all  liability  to  tlieir  credit- 
ors, on  their  sunendering  all  their  proper- 
ty, has  been  ti^eatcd  of.  Tliis  interposition 
has,  however,  been  extended  only  to  cases 
of  insolvent  merchants.  The  insolvent 
laws,  as  distinguished  from  bankrupt  laws, 
apply  to  debtors  who  an^  not  merchants, 
and  provide  for  a  ratable  distribution  of 
their  effects  among  their  crcditois,  and 
exempt  the  person  of  the  debtor  from  im- 
prisonment, on  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
of  his  property,  but  do  not  discharge  the 
debt  any  further  than  satisfaction  is  made 
by  payment  A  question  very  naturally 
arises  why  this  distinction  is  made  between 
tradere  and  otlien.  A  cultivator  or  me- 
chanic, ih  enterprising  communities,  is 
scarcely  less  liable  to  the  misfortunes  and 
disappointments  which  result  in  insolven- 
cy tlian  traders,  and  their  future  industry 
and  unembarrassed  enterprise  is  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  communinr.  Why  should 
the  future  eAmings  of  a  termer,  or  con- 
ductor of  any  branch  of  industry,  whose 
insolvency  has  been  occasioned  by  a 
drought,  a  change  in  the  markets,  or  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  merchant  whom  he  had 
tnisted,  be  held  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  to  the  last  farthing,  any  more  than 
those  of  the  merchant  ?  Is  it  true  that,  in 
other  pursuits  than  tliose  of  trade,  insol- 
vency is  more  firquently  the  consequence 
of  fraud,  extravagance  or  imprudence? 
(See  Bcmkrvpt,  Capias,  InsoLvm^,) 

Debure,  Guillaume  and  Guillaume 
Fran9ola ;  two  cousins,  distinguished  bib- 
ho^phers.  The  former  prepared  the  first 
division  of  the  catalogue  of  the  excellent 
library  of  the  duke  de  la  Vallidre  (1788, 
3  vols.).  The  latter,  a  bookseller,  bom 
1731,  and  died  1782,  opened  a  new  path 
for  bibliographers,  by  reducing  to  a  sys- 
tem what  had  before  been  left  merely  to 
tact,  in  his  BibHo^raphit  ingtrudiDty  ou 
TraiU  de  la  Connausanee  du  Lwns  rwrts 
€t  nnguUars  (Paris,  1763—68,  7  vols.). 
Lemeroier  and  others  attacked  the  wbrK 
severely;  yet  it  mu3t  be  considered  of 
much  value.  (See  Ebert's  BibHogrc^- 
9ch€$  Lexicon,  vol.  i,  p.  452.)    Among  his 


other  works  is  to  be  mentioned  £^Dp/r- 
meni  a  la  BSUiogrmfde  nuthutwey  ou  Vat- 
aiogue  des  lAcrts  mi  Cabinet  de  M.  €kttg- 
nai  (Paris,  1769,  2  vols.).  To  these  two 
woiks,  that  of  N^  de  la  Rochelle,  Table 
destuUe  a  faeUiUr  la  Recherehe  des  Jjivres 
anomfmea,  etc  (1782),  forms  a  lOdi  volume. 
The  sons  of  Debure,  advantageously  known 
in  the  world  of  lettere  as  iMmre  fVhts, 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  bibliog- 
raphers by  the  catalogue  of  the  rich  atui 
valuable  Kbrary  of  count  Mac-€arthv 
Reagh  (1817). 

Decade  (Lat.  decas,  fix>m  the  Greek  ^Ur. ) 
is  sometimes  used  for  tbe  number  ten,  or 
for  an  aggrepite  of  ten,  and  decades  for 
an  enumeration  by  tens.  The  books  of 
Livy  are  divided  into  decades.  In  tht^ 
French  revolution,  decades  took  the  plac<; 
of  weeks,  in  the  division  of  tlie  year.  (See 
Calendar,)  In  the  French  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  Greek  word 
iUa  is  used  to  increase  the  value  of  tlie 
designations  ten-fold;  thus  decagramme 
(a  weight  of  10  grammes),  decahtre  (10 
litres),  decanUtre  (10  medfes),  decare  (10 
ares). 

Decaoon  (decagonum)j  in  geometry ;  a 
figure  of  10  sides  and  angles. 

Decalogue  (from  Siga,  ten,  and  X6yos, 
the  word) ;  the  ten  commandments,  which, 
according  to  Exod.,  chap!  xx.  and  Deut., 
chap,  v.,  were  given  on  two  tables,  by 
God  to  Mobc^.  The  Jews  call  tiiem,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  ten  toords;  heni'c 
their  name,  Dectdoeue,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians have  divided  me  ten  commai»dments 
differently;  and,  in  some  Cathohc  cate- 
chisms, the  second  commandment  has 
been  united,  in  an  abridged  form,  with  dm 
first,  and  the  tenth  has  been  diWded  into 
two.  Catechisms  generally  contain  the 
ten  commandments,  not  verbally,  as  they 
stand  in  the  Bible,  bu^  abridged. 

Decameron  (Greek ;  from  Hm,  ten,  and 
fiiti^f  day) ;  a  book  in  which  the  author 
relates  the  events,  &c.  of  ten  days.  The 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.)  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  gay  company  of  ten  peraons,  who, 
on  ten  different  days,  relate  ten  tales  each 
day.  The  Decameron  of  Dibdin  treats 
of  bibliographical  curiosities. 

Dscandolle,  Augustin  Pyrame,  one  of 
the  first  botanists  in  Europe,  bom  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1778,  was  descended  from  a  fimfiily 
distinguished,  as  eariy  as  the  16th  century, 
in  the/epublic  of  letters.  While  professor 
of  botany  at  Montpelljer,  he  raised  the 
botanical  garden  to  its  present  flourisliing 
condition.  His  enemies  availed  them- 
selves of  the  circumstance  tliat  he  had 
retained  his  place  after  the  return  of  Na- 
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poleon  fiom  Elbe,  to  render  him  sus- 
pected by  the  govenimeiit;  and  the  uhias 
at  length  obliged  him  to  retire  fiom  his 
chair.  His  native  ci^  established  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  in  181^  with  the  direction 
of  whidi  he  was  intrusted,  and  a  profe»- 
sorriiip  of  botany,  which  was  bestowed  on 
him.  His  J%iorU  iUmentaire  de  la  BoUk- 
mqm  (1813)  ie  well  known.  Amonff  his 
other  writings  are,  Plasntanim  sueei&nia- 
nm^gtona  (1799, 4  yob.,  folio  and  4to.), 
with  {dates  by  Redout^ ;  Mragedogiet^ 
likewise  with  plates  (1803);  Flore  Ihm- 
pnje  (1809 — 15,  6  vols.),  in  which  he  was 
assisted  bf  Laniar^ue ;  Catalpgua  Planta- 
rum  JBofrti  boUauei  Mon^teUiensis  (1813). 
He  hfls  also  publislied  some  observations 
on  the  theoiy  of  light,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experiments. 
DscAPiTATioif.    (See   Deathy  Pwmhr 

Decahdria,  in  botany ;  the  tenth  class 
of  pkmts,  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  and 
tm  stamina,  or  male  parts,  in  each. 

Decapolis,  in  ancient  geography;  a 
country  of  Palestine,  which  contained  ten 
principal  cities,  some  on  this,  some  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  whence  its  name. 
Pliny  enumerates  the  following  :-*Scy- 
thopolis,  Philadelphia,  Raphanse,  Gadani, 
Hippoe,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Canatha  and 
Damascus.  Othere  reckon  them  differ- 
ently. They  were  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Gentiles,  though  some  of  them  might  bie 
within  the  region  of  Judea. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  a  celebrated  Amer- 
ican naval  officer,  was  bom,  Jan.  ^  1779, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  whith- 
er his  parents  had  retired  while  the  Brit- 
ish were  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the 
American  navy  in  March,  1796,  and  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  firet  lieuten- 
ant While  at  Syracuse,  attached  to  the 
squadron  of  commodore  Preble,  he  was 
first  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  American 
firigate  Philadelphia,  which,  in  pursuing 
a  Tripohtan  corsair,  ran  on  a  rock  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  firom  Tripoli,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Tripohtans,  and  towed 
into  the  harbor.  Lieutenant  Decatur  con- 
ceived the  project  of  attempting  her  re- 
capture or  desbruction.  He  selected,  foi* 
thiis  purpose,  a  ketch,  and  manned  her 
with  70  volunteers.  Feb.  16,  1804,  at  7 
o'clodE  at  night,  he  entered  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  boaraed  the  fiigate,  though  she 
had  all  her  guns  mounted  and  charged, 
and  was  lying  within  half-gun-shot  o^  the 
baahaw^  caaSe  and  of  his  principal  bat- 
tery. Two  Tripohtan  cruisers  were  lyinff 
within  two  cables'  length,  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  several  gun-boats  within  hal^ 
13* 


gun-shot  on  the  staiboaid  bow,  and  all  the 
batteries  on  shore  were  opened  upon  the 
assailantB.  Decatur  set  fire  to  the  fiigate, 
and  continued  alongside  until  her  destruc- 
tion was  certain.  For  this  eacploit,  the 
American  congress  voted  him  thanks  and 
a  sword,  and  the  presideBt  immediately 
sent  him  a  captaincy.  The  next  spring, 
it  beirijg  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on 
Tripoli,  commodore  Preble  equipped  sue 
^un-boatB  and  two  bombards,  formed  them 
mto  two  divinons,  and  gave  Ae  command 
of  one  of  them  to  captain  Decatur.  The 
enemy's  ipm-boats  were  moored  along  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor^  under  the  batteries, 
and  within  musket  shot  Captain  Decatur 
determined  to  board  the  enemyVi  eastern 
division,  consisting  of  nine.  He  boarded 
in  his  own  boat,  and  carried  two  of  the 
enemy's  boats  in  succession.  When  he 
boarded  the  second  boat,  he  immediately 
attacked  her  commander,  who  was  his 
superior  in  size  and  strength,  and,  his 
sword  beinff  broken,  he  seized  the  Turic, 
when  a  viofent  scuflle  ensued.  The  Turk 
threw  him,  and  drew  a  dirk  fox  the  pur- 
pose of  stabbing  him,  when  Decatur,  nav- 
ing  a  small  pistol  in  his  right  pocket,  took 
hold  of  it,  and,  turnip  it  as  well  as  he 
.could,  so  as  to  take  emcX  up<m  his  antag- 
onist, cocked  it,  fired  through  his  pocket, 
and  killed  him.  When  commodore  Pre- 
ble was  superseded  in  the  comnuuid  of 
the  squadron,  he  gave  the  firigate  Consti- 
tutk>n  to  DcNcatur,  who  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Congress,  and  returned 
home  in  her  when  peace  was  conclude<i 
with  Tripoli.  He  succeeded  commodore 
Barron  in  the  command  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, afler  the  attack  made  upon  her  by 
the  British  man-of-war  Leopard.  He  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  fiigate  United 
State&  In  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States,  while  commanding  the 
frigate  United  States,  he  fell  in,  Oct  25, 
1812,  with  the  Macedonian,  mounting  49 
carriage-guns,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
British  vessels  of  her  class,  and  captured 
her  after  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and 
a  half.  When  captain  Garden,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Macedonian,  tendered  him 
his  sword,  he  observed  that  he  could  not 
think  of  taking  the  sword  of  an  officer 
who  had  defended  his  ship  so  gallantly, 
but  should  be  happy  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  In  a  letter  written  five  days  after 
the  capture,  he  says,  ^  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  have  done  every  diing  in  my  power 
.  to  soothe  and  consde  captain  Garden ;  for, 
really,  one  half  the  pleasure  of  this  little 
victCMT  is  destroyed  in  witnessing  the 
mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who  deserv- 
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ed  success  quite  as  much  as  we  did  who 
obtained  it*'  In  January,  1814,  commo- 
dore Decatur,  in  the  United  States,  with 
his  prize  the  Macedonian,  then  equipped 
as  an  American  frieate,  was  blockaded  at 
New  LondcMi  by  a  British  squadron  great- 
ly superior  in  force.  A  challenge  which 
he  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
squadron,  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  offering  to 
meet  two  of  the  British  frigates  with  his 
two  ships,  was  decUned.  In  January, 
1815,  he  attempted  to  set  sail  from  New 
York,  which  was  blockaded  by  four  Brit- 
ish ships ;  but  the  frigate  under  his  com- 
mand, the  President,  was  injured  in  pass- 
ins  the  bar,  and  was  captured  by  the 
whole  squadron,  afler  having  maintained 
a  running  fight  of  two  hours  and  a  half 
with  one  of  the  frigates,  the  Endvmion, 
which  was  dismantled  and  silenced.  Af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  country,  in  1815.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Barbaiy  powers,  and  of  Algiers 
in  particular,  having  been  insulting  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  ratification  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  war  was  declared 
against  Algiers,  and  a  squadron  was  fitted 
out,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Decatur,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
dress. In  the  spring  of  1815,  he  set  sail, 
and,  June  17,  off  cape  de  Gatt,  captured 
an  Algerine  frigate,  afler  a  running  fight 
of  25  minutes,  in  which  tlie  famous  admi- 
ral Rais  Hammida,  who  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  felL 
The  American  squadron  arrived  at  Al- 
giers June  28.  In  less  than  48  hours, 
Decatur  terrified  the  regency  into  his  own 
terms,  which  were,  mainly,  that  no  tribute 
should  ever  be  required,  by  Algiers,  from 
the  U.  States  of  America ;  that  all  Amer- 
icans in  slavery  should  be  ^ven  up  with- 
out ransom ;  tnat  compensation  should  be 
made  for  American  property  seized ;  that 
all  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  taken  in  war, 
should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  are  by 
other  nations,  and  not  as  slaves,  but  held 
subject  to  an  exchange  without  ransom. 
Afler  concluding  this  treaty,  he  proceeded 
to  Tunis,  where  he  obtained  indemnity 
for  the  outrages  exercised  or  permitted  by 
the  bashaw.  Thence  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
where  he  made  a  similar  demand  witli 
like  success,  and  procured  the  release  of 
10  captives,  Danes  and  Neapolitans.  He 
arrived  m  the  'U.  States  Nov.  12,  1815, 
was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  tlic 
board  of  navy  commissioners,  and  was  re- 
siding at  Washington,  in  that  capacity, 
when  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  com- 
modore Barron,  March  22, 1820,  occasion- 
ed by  his  animadversions  on  the  conduct 


of  the  latter.  Courage,  sagacity,  energy, 
self-possesflion,  and  a  nigh  sense  of  honor, 
were  the  characteristic  traits  of  Decatur. 
From  his  boyhood,  he  was  remaricable  for 
the  oualities  which  presage  eminence  in 
naval  warfare.  He  enjoyed  the  sea  as  his 
element  He  possessed  an  active,  muscu- 
lar fiiame,  a  quick  and  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  bold,  adventurous  and  ambitious 
spirit 

Decazes,  Elie,  duke,  peer  of  France, 
duke  of  GNicksburg  in  Denmark,  was 
bom  at  St  Martin-de-Laye,  near  Liboume , 
in  1780,  of  a  family  ennobled  by  Henry 
IV,  and  studied  law  in  the  college  Ven- 
dome.  In  1806,  he  became  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  first  instance  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine;  in  1810,  counsellor  of 
the  court  of  appeals ;  and  afterwards  coun- 
sellor of  Louis,  king  of  Holland.  Aflor 
the  return  of  Napoleon  fit)m  Elba,  Im 
openly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Louis 
XVIII,  and  was  ordered  not  to  approach 
within  40  leagues  of  Paris.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  king,  he  was  appointed  prefect 
of  the  police,  dissolved  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  and  received  a  place  in 
the  council  of  state.  In  his  connexions 
with  the  commanders  of  the  allied  troopti 
and  the  journalists  of  Paris,  he  sliowed 
himself  cautious  and  prudent,  and,  in  the 
trials  of  Lab^doy^re  and  Ney,  and  afler 
the  dismission  of  Fouch^,  in  the  capacity  of 
minister  of  the  police,  he  was  energetic  in  his 
measures  relating  to  the  leaders  of  the  last 
revolution,  and  the  preservation  of  pubhc 
order.  In  1818,  he  was  made  count,  and 
married  mile,  de  St  Aulaire,  granddaugli- 
tcr  of  the  sister  of  the  late  duke  of  Hoi- 
stein-Glficksburg,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  created  duke  of  Gliicksbui^  by 
the  king  of  Denmark.  He  had  already 
been  created  peer  of  France^  and,  in  1820, 
was  made  duke.  As  minister  of  police, 
to  which  place  the  royalists  had  recom- 
mended him,  Decazes  strengthened  his 
influence  with  the  king  by  the  discov- 
ery and  destruction  of  certain  papers  of 
the  greatest  importance,  respc^cting  the 
king  personally,  so  that  the.  favor  of  Hw 
king  could  never  be  entirely  withdrawn 
frpm  him.  With  the  ultras,  he  made 
himself  unpopular  by  advising  the  kinff  to 
aboli^  the  chambrt  inbrmoable.  (q.  v.)  His 
moderation  esmosed  him  to  the  attacks  of 
the  right  and  the  left  side  at  once.  ^  Roya- 
User  la  nation^  ruUwncdiser  U  royaUsmt,"  lie 
at  that  time  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the 
government  But  the  charter  received  no 
legal  security,  and  the  laws  of  exception, 
violating  peraonal  liberty  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  softened  oA  they  were  by  De- 
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cazefi,  were  a  dangerous  exereise  of  arbi- 
tniy  power.  Decazes  and  the  miniater 
of  war,  Gouvkm  St  Cyr,  declared  then>- 
fielvea,  in  1818,  so  warmly  against  the 
propoflntion  of  Richelieu  for  the  change  of 
the  laws  of  election  of  Febu  5, 1817;  that 
the  latter  and  Lain^  retired  from  the  min- 
istry. The  king  then  appointed  Decazes 
to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  (Dec.  29, 
1818),  with  which  he  continued  to  hold 
the  ministiy  of  the  police,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and 
public  worship.  From  motives  of  pru- 
dence, he  left  the  presidency  of  the  min- 
jsterial  council  to  the  marquis  Desolles. 
(q.  V.)  This  ministiy  acted'  against  the 
principles  of  the  ultra  opposition  as  much 
as  it  thought  requisite  to  carry  its  meas- 
ures, and  as  much,  perhaps,  as  its  situa- 
tion allowed.  Sec  Guizot,  Du  Gotweme- 
meni  dt  la  Frarvct  depuis  la  RestauraUon  d 
du  MangUre  aduet  (Paris,  1820),  and  Des 
Mojfen9  de  Gauvemment  it  de  P  Opposition 
dans  rittat  adud  de  la  France  (Paris,  Oct 
1821).  The  oligarchical  opposition  in  the 
chamber,  to  which  belonged  Viilele,  Cor- 
bieres,  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  Clausel  de 
Coussergues,  Lain^,  &c.,  and  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  particularly  Chateaubriand 
and  Fitz-James,  opposed  in  vain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  minister.  Decazes  effect- 
ed a  mitieation  of  the  ordinance  of  1816 
against  the  regicides,  and  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  &rth^lemy  to  change  the 
election  law,  and  introduce  the  system  of 
indirect  elections,  by  the  nomination  of  70 
new  peers,  March,  1819.  His  tliree  laws 
against  the  abuses  of  the  press  (see  Dt 
&rres)  established  the  censorship  only  for 
a  short  time.  The  estabDshment  (August, 
1819)  of  an  exhibition  of  French  indus- 
try was  more  permanent  France  is  also 
iiidebted  to  him  for  the  councils  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  for  many  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  for  an  institution  for 
encouraging  the  mechanical  arts,  and  ed- 
ucating young  ftrmers  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  The  hatred  of  the  court  part}' 
and  of  the  ukras  against  the  fi&vored  min- 
ister, particularly  since  his  discovery  of 
the  tMe  conspiracy^  so  called,  the  investi- 
gation of  which  was  suppressed,  continued 
to  increase.  His  most  irreconcilable  ene- 
my was  baron  Vitrolles.  When  the  liber- 
als, strengtliened  by  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions of  1819,  thr^tened  to  become  too 
powerful  for  the  govenmient,  Decazes 
showed  himself  alternately  inclined  to  the 
court  and  constitutiona]  parties,  and  en- 
deavored to  check  the  further  extension 
of  BbMal  institutions.  This  balancing  be- 
tween constitutional  and  absohite  princi- 


ples^ the  haseuU  wystem,  as  it  was  called 
(see  Bateule),  not  only  threw  the  ultras 
liberals  into  the  opposition,  but  also  alien- 
ated the  constitutional  ministers  DesolleB, 
Gouvion  St  Cyr  and  Louis,  who  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  ministiy  after  the  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  elections.  The  new 
minist^  of  Nov.  19, 1819,  in  which  Pas- 
quier,  LAtour^Maubourg  and  Roy  occupi- 
ed the  seats  thus  vacated,  and  Decazes 
was  named  president,  was  not  more  har- 
monious. De  Serre  {prepared  the  prmet 
of  a  new  law  of  elections,  in  which  l5e- 
cazes  consented  to  the  introduction  of  the 
upper  electoral  colleges,  but  would  not  al- 
low the  double  vote.  (See  EHedion^  Laun 
of)  The  proposed  laws  respecting  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  arrest  of 
public  disturbers,  met  with  objections  in 
the  ministerial  council,  and  still  more  from 
nuuiy  members  of  the  riffht  side  and  of 
the  centre,  whilst  the  uberals  opposed 
them  entirely.  The  murder  of  the  duke 
of  Berri  (q.  v.),  Feb.  13, 1820,  inflamed  the 
ultra-royalists  against  Decazes,  who  &vor- 
ed  the  liberal  ideas  which  they  accused  as 
the  cause  of  that  murder,  and  the  deputy 
Clausel  de  Coussergues  openly  charged 
him  with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  as- 
sassination. Decazes,  flnaing  the  propos- 
ed law  of  Feb.  15  disapproval  by  all  par- 
ties, and  the  royal  family  also  desirous  of 
his  dismission, — ^given  up  by  the  liberals, 
who  could  not  trust  him  any  longer,  at- 
tacked bv  the  ultras,  and  subjected  to  the 
basest  calumnies, — resigned  his  place,  Feb. 
18,  and  proposed  the  duke  of^  Richelieu 
as  his  successor.  The  king  consented^ 
Feb.  20,  but  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
dukty  and  appointed  him  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  St  James,  and  privy-coun- 
sellor. In  1820,  he  arrived  m  London, 
where  he  resided  in  great  splendor.  The 
new  law  of  election  had  filled  the  cham- 
ber with  the  most  violent  opposeis  of  the 
ministry.  Decazes,  apprehensive  of  his 
own  fiiU,  save  in  liis  resignation,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress  of  Laybach, 
Decazes  had  given  lord  Castlereagfa  the 
most  decided  assurances  of  the  neutrality 
of  France  with  regard  to  Naples ;  never- 
theless, the  French  ministers  at  Laybach 
acceded  to  the  plans  of  Austria,  and,  after 
an  explanation  with  Castlereagh,  Decazes 
was  informed  by  Pasquier  that  the  French 
ministerB  at  Laybach  had  received  secret 
instructions.  While  the  duke  was  in 
Paris,  the  liberal  party  made  an  eflbrt  to 
unite  him  with  T^eyrand  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  ministiy,  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccesBfUl,  on  account  of  his  con- 
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nezkm  with  Rjcfaefiieu  and  DeSeire.  He 
redred  to  hm  estatesi  where  he  devoted 
himaelf  to  agricuhure,  the  improTement 
of  which,  in  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  is  principal  owing  to  him.  He 
also  establiahed,  at  Liboiinie,  a  aociety  for 
the  promotion  of  agricuhure,  a  museum, 
and  a  school  for  mutiud  instruction.  Mean- 
while, the  par^of  Vill^le  triumphed  over 
the  fiiends  of  Decazes,  in  the  change  of 
the  minktiy,  Dec  4,  1821.  CyUeaubri- 
and  (q.  v.)  succeeded  him  as  ambaasador 
in  liGodon.  In  1832,  the  duke  returned 
to  Paris,  but  took  litde  share  in  the  debates 
of  the  chamber  of  peenk  During  the  life 
of  Louis  XVIII,  the  party  of  I>ecazee, 
whose  organ  was  the  Jawmal  de  Parity 
was  hated  as  much  as  it  was  feared  by  the 
royalists,  particularly  by  the  friends  of  the 
rrimister  of  finance,  Vilf^le.  In  the  cham- 
ber of  peers,  it  consisted  of  Bastard  de 
Lestang,  Lally-Tolendal,  Barante,  Mol^, 
&c. ;  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  of  most 
of  the  do(i!rmairt$,  and  of  many  of  the  left 
rade.  The  liberate  entertained  anew  the 
hope  of  gaining  Decazes  when  Talleyrand 
united  himself  with  the  doetnnahru ;  but 
the  union  of  Talleyrand  and  Decazes  was 
prevented  by  the  extreme  caution  of  the 
latter.  As  a  politician,  Decazes  pogpcoDCO 
neither  the  ptofound  views  of  a  Tursot, 
nor  the  eloquence  of  a  De  Serve.  His 
speeches  always  contain  some  striking 
passages,  but  display  neither  that  talent 
for  debate,  ndr  boldneeB  of  ideas  and  ex- 
pression, for  which  De  Q&ne  was  distin- 
guished. Decazes  is,  hovrever,  a  man  «^ 
much  talent,  which  is  agreeably  displayed 
in  conversation,  and  of  captivating  man- 
ners. The  merit  of  honest  intentions  and 
fidelity  towards  his  king,  cannot  be  denied 
him. 

Deccan,  or  the  Countkt  or  thx 
South  ;  an  extmsive  country  of  Hindoe- 
tan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and 
S.  by  the  Kistnah,  extending  across  the 
peninsula  fiom  sea  to  sea.  During  the 
reign  of  the  peat  mcml  Aurungzebe,  i.  e., 
in  the  latter  half  of  me  17th  century,  this 
country  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi,  and  divided  into  six  govemmenls— 
Oandeish,  Amednagur,  Beeder,  Golomda, 
Bejapore  and  Berar.  The  capitals  were 
Burfaampour,  Aurungabad,  Hidberga,  Be- 
japore and  Hyderabad. 

Dbcem  (Latin;  ten);  a  word  which  is 
found  in  several  compound  and  derivative 
wwds  in  Enj[lish ;  as  DecenAer^  to  deei- 
maU^  decimal  mc^ODBf  &c 

Dbckmbsii;  thetwellOi  month  of  our 
year,  fimn  the  Latin  deeemj  ten,  because, 
u  the  Roman  year  instituted  by  Rpmuhifs 


it  coPBtitated  the  tenth  mondi,  the  year 
begiiming  with  March.  biDeeember,the 
sun  enters  the  tn^pic  of  Cannooni,  and 
passes  our  vrinter  solstice.  This  month 
was  under  the  prelection  of  Vesta. 
DscufviRs.  (See  J3^itpius  CUmdiu».) 
Decimal  ARrriiMSTic  ;  a  kind  of  cal- 
culation in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths, 
&C.,  which  are  consequently  called  dtd- 
mat  Jractions.  Joh.  ftegiomontanus  first 
made  use  of  it  ii|  his  TaUes  of  the  Sines. 
It  afli>rds  great  iacihties  in  calculation. 
As,  in  our  system  of  notation,  the  values 
of  figures  are  determined  bv  their  places, 
so  that  the  figure  on  the  left  is  always  of 
ten  times  more  value  than  the  next  at  the 
right  hand ;  so  in  decimal  fimctions,  which 
must  be  considered  as  an  extenaon  of  the 
decimal  sjrstem  (described  in  the  article 
AToUakn^  the  pkuce  of  the  numerator  de- 
termines the  value  of  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction,  which  need  not,  therefore,  be 
expreesed.  The  integers  are  separated 
from  the  fractional  numben  by  a  period, 
so  that  this  period,  placed  between  sev- 
eral numbers,  is  the  characteristic  sm  of 
a  decimal  fraction.  For  instance,  5J3S  m 
5  whole  numbers,  3  tenths  and  6  hun- 
dredths, or  96  hundredths ;  &009  is  5  whole 
numbeiB  and  9  thousandths.  If  the  divis- 
ions of  money  and  measures  be  in  a 
dedmal  ratio,  as  is  the  case  vrith  those 
adopted  during  the  French  revolutioI^  the 
ease  of  calculation  is  greatly  increaised, 
afanoet  all  operations  bemg  reduced  to  ad- 
dition and  subtractiotL 

Dbcimai.  Measvke  ;  the  division  of  the 
unit  of  measure  (whatever  it  be,  as  a  foot, 
a  rod,  &c^  into  ten  equal  parts.  The 
quadrant  of^a  circle  has  idbo  been  divided 
into  ten. equal  parts.  In  this  case,  the 
tenth  part  of  sucn  a^tauadrant  is  called  a 
decimal  degree.  The  French  math^nati- 
cians,  however,  call  the  hundredth  part  of 
such  a  quadrant  a  deemed  degree,  and  the 
hundredth  part  of  such  a  degree  a  decimal 

Decimate  ;  to  exact  the  tithe.  The 
collection  or  the  payment  of  the  tithe  in 
called  cfecMMrfioR.  In  war,  deemedHtm  sig- 
nifies the  selection  of  the  tenth  man  of  a 
corps,  by  lot,  for  punishment,  as  in  case 
of  revolt.  It  was  early  practed  by  the 
Romans.  Sometimes  every  tenth  man  is 
executed ;  sometimes  <Mily  one  man  of 
each  company,  the  tenth  in  oidor,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Saxons  revolted  against 
BlAcher,  before  the  battle  of  Waterioo. 

Decipheetno,  Art  op  ;  the  art  of  dis- 
covering the  eonteniB  of  a  writing  in 
which  secret  characters  are  used  (often 
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ciphers ;  bence  the  term 
First,  the  vowels  must  be  detemiin< 
This  is  done  in  the  following  way : — 1.  All 
the  words  of  two  letters  are  selected  and 
%rritten  down  together ;  then  those  words 
are  selected  which  are  divided  at  the  end  of 
aline,  so  that  only  two  letters  of  the  word 
remain,  one  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
a  vowel.  Then  the  five  (or  whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  the  vowels  in  a  lan- 
guage^ letters  are  taken  which  occur  the 
most  frequently.  2.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
if  some  one  of  these  Gve  letters  is  con- 
tained in  every  word  of  the  secret  writing. 
If  there  is  any  word  in  which  none  of 
them  is  contained,  the  signs  of  the  vowels 
are  not  yet  all  discovert,  and  it  remains 
to  make  the  attempt  again.  When  the 
vowels  are  found,  they  must,  3.  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  For  this  pur- 
]K)se,it  should  be  determined  which  vowel 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  language  in 
which  the  manuscript  is  supposed  to  be 
written.  In  every  language,  particular 
rules  for  determining  tlie  vowels  may  be 
laid  down.  All  the  ordinanr  nnxies  of 
deciphering  fail  in  the  case  of  those  secret 
writings  in  which  dictionaries  are  used  as 
the  beusis,  and  whole  words,  and  even 
short  sentences,  are  denoted  by  single 
ciphers,  and  where,  also,  the  order  of  me 
ciphers,  1, 2, 3,  &c.,  does  not  correspond 
to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  or  the 
words  in  the  dictionary,  but  is  made  as 
irregular  as  possible,  and  fiofi-va2eur9,  as 
they  are  called,  are  made  use  of;  that  is, 
ciphere  without  signification,  which  are 
interinixed  with  the  vaUurSy  or  those  ci- 
)>hers  which  supply  the  place  of  words. 
The  old  modes  of  secret  writing  have 
been  almost  entirely  superseded,  and  the 
okl  modes  of  deciphering  have  been  made 
almost  entirely  unless  by  the  modem 
species  of  cryptography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  simple  mle,  which  may  be  com- 
municated verbally  and  retained  in  mem- 
ory, the  signs  for  the  letters  may  be  con- 
tinually changed.  This  is  the  chiffire 
quarriy  or  chifie  ind^ch^frdbU,  used,  if  not 
universally,  yet  by  most  courts.     (See 

Decius  Mus,  Publius;  a  Roman  con- 
sul, who,  in  a  war  against  the  Latins,  B. 
C.  340,  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country.  His  example  was  followed  by 
his  son  and  his  grandson.  Such  acts  of 
selfndevotion  (devoHones)  were  not  unusual 
at  that  time,  when  patriotism  and  piety  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence,  and  were  per- 
formed with  sreat  solemnity.  He  who 
devoted  himself,  afler  performing  certain 
religious  rites,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 


enemy,  clothed  in  splendid  armor,  to  show 
his  countrymen  how  a  brave  man  oueht 
to  die  for  his  country. — ^Decius  was  aiso 
the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
reigned  fh>m  A.  D.  249  till  December, 
251.  He  persecuted  the  Christians,  and 
perished,  with  his  army,  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle in  Moesia  against  the  Gioths. 

Deck.    (See  5W;>.) 

Deckek  relates  to  the  rate  of  a  ship  of 
force ;  as  a  two-decker,  a  three-decker ;  i.  e. 
carrying  two  entire  tiers  or  ranges  of  can- 
non, or  three  such  tiers. 

Dbcliration  or  the  Sun,  or  a  Star, 
or  A  Planet,  is  its  distance  from  the  equi- 
nocdal,  northward  or  southward.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  he  has  no 
declination,  and  enlightens  half  the  globe^ 
from  pole  to  pole.  As  he  increases  in' 
north  declination,  he  gradually  shines  far- 
ther over  the  north  pole,  and  leaves  tho 
south  pole  in  darkness.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, when  he  has  south  declinadon,  he 
shines  over  the  south  pole,  and  leaves  the 
north  pole  in  darkness.  23°  28^  is  the 
sun's  greatest  declination  north  or  south. 

Decomposition,  Chemical,  is  the  reso- 
,  ludon  of  a  compound  substance  into  its 
constituent  parts,  which  are  exhibited 
either  separate,  or  in  some  new  combina- 
tion. The  compounds  which  are  sponta- 
neously formed  by  organic  bodies,  both 
vegetable  and  animal,  are  of  a  difllerent 
nature  from  those  which  exist  in  unorgan- 
ized matter.  They  are  the  peculiar  re- 
sults of  vital  processes,  and  neither  their 
structure  nor  composition  can  be  imitated 
by  art  During  life,  the  elements  of  or- 
ffanic  bodies  are  held  together  by  vital  af- 
nnities,  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
were  originally  combined.  But  no  soon- 
er does  life  cease,  than  these  elements  be- 
come subject  to  the  laws  of  inert  matter. 
The  original  aflinities,  which  had  been 
modified  or  suspend^  during  life,  are 
brought  into  o[)eration;  the  elemental^ 
atoms  react  upon  each  other,  new  combi- 
nations are  formed,  and  the  organized 
structure  passes,  sooner  or  later,  into  de- 
cay. The  rapidity  with  which  decompo- 
sition takes  place  in  organic  bodies  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  particular 
substance,  and  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  placed.  Temperature, 
moisture,  and  the  presence  of  decompos- 
ing agents,  greatly  affect  both  the  period 
and  extent  of  this  process.  By  regulat- 
ing or  preventing  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  duration  of  most  substances 
may  be  prolonged,  and  many  materials  are 
rendered  useful^  which,  if  lefl  to  them- 
selves, would  be  perishable  and  worlhlesa. 
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The  proeervation  of  timber,  of  fibrous  sub- 
stanoes,  of  leather,  of  food,  and  of  various 
objects  of  art,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  has  received,  at  various 
times,  much  attention  firom  scientific  ex- 
perimentalists. 

Decot,  amonff  fowlers ;  a  place  made 
for  catching  wild-fowL  A  decoy  is  gene- 
rally made  where  there  is  a  lai^  pond 
surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that  a 
marshy  and  uncultivated  coUntry.  If  the 
piece  of  water  is  not  thus  surrounded,  it 
will  be  subjected  to  noises  and  other  ac- 
cidents, which  may  be  expected  to  fiighten 
the  wild-fowl  from  the  haunt,  where  they 
would  otherwise  ^eep  in  the  day-time. 
If  these  noises  or  distuibances  are  wilfiil, 
it  has  been  held  that  an  action  will  lie 
against  the  disturber.  As  soon  as  the 
evening  sets  in,  the  decoy-birds  rise,  as  the 
wild-fowl  feed  during  the  nieht  If  the 
evening  is  still,  the  noise  of  Uieir  wings, 
during  tiieir  flight,  is  heard  at  a  very  great 
distance,  and  is  a  pleasing,  though  rraer 
melancholy  sound. — Decoy,  in  military  af- 
fairs; a  stratagem  to  lure  the  enemy  into 
an  ambush,  &c. 

Decree,  in  general ;  an  order,  edict  or 
law  made'  by  a  superior,  as  a  rule  to  ^v- 
em  inferiors.  It  is  use^  for  a  judicial 
decision  in  the  court  of  chanceiy ;  also  for 
the  edicts  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  In 
the  civil  law,  it  signified  a  determination 
or  judgment  of  the  emperor  >on  a  suit  be- 
tween pnrtiea  The  compilation  of  the 
older  papal  decretals  and  the  decrees  of 
the  councils,  made  by  the  monk  Gratia- 
nus  in  the  11th  century,  is  called  the  De- 
crduM  GratianL  (See  Canon  Law.)  In 
the  former  German  empire,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  emperor,  declared  to  the  es- 
tates of  the  empu^e,  were  called  deenes, — 
The  old  name  of  royal  orders,  in  France, 
was  ordormances  or  Uftres. ,  The  national 
convention,  while  it  possessed  sovereij^ 
power,  used  the  expression  La  eonoentum 
Tiationale  dkriU,  During  the  period  of 
the  directoiy,  and  under  the  consular  gov- 
ernment, the  expressions  arrit  and  arriter 
were  customaiy ;  but  the  imperial  govern- 
ment used  the  words  vmoenal  cfetree,  for 
instance^,  in  the  fiunous  aecrees  of  Berlin 
and  of  Milan.  > 

Decrepitation  is  the  crackling  noise, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  exfoliation  of 
their  particles,  which  is  made  by  several 
salts  and  earthy  conq>ounds,  on  being  sud- 
denly exposed  to  heat  It  appears  to  be 
referable  tp  the  same  cause  which  occa- 
sions the  cracking  of  glass  and  cast-iron 
vessels,  when  they  are  incautiously  heated ; 
viz.,  the  unequal  expannon  of  the  Uxuvhuz 


which  compoee  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  imperfect  power  of  conduOTng  heat 

Dbceescekdo  ;  an  Italian  teim  in  mu- 
sic, which  denotes  the  gradual  weakening 
of  the  sound. 

Decretal  ;  a  general  name  for  the  jpa- 
pal  decrees,  comprehending  the  rescnpts 
(answers  to  inquiries  and  petitions),  de- 
crees (judicial  decisions  by  the  roia  jRomo- 
na\  mandates  (ofiicial  instructions  for  ec- 
clesiastical ofiicers,  courts,  &c.),  edicts 
(papal  ordinances  in  general),  and  'gen- 
eral resolutions  of  the  councils.  The  old- 
est collection  was  made  by  Isidore,  arch- 
bishop of  Seville  (who  died  696),  whicb 
is  yet  extant  in  manuscript  An  enlarged 
collection  was  made  in  the  9th  century, 
probably  on  the  Rhine*  (periiaps  by  Ben- 
edictus  Levita).  This  contained  many 
pieces  which  have  since  been  shown  to 
be  spurious.  In  modem  times,  it  has, 
therefore,  been  called  the  pseudo-JUdorum 
eolUctunu  In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei, 
the  collection  of  decretals  which  Greg- 
ory IX  (who  died  1241)  caused  to  be 
made  by  Kaimond  of  Pennafort  (officially 
published  in  1234  at  Paris,  1235  at  Bo- 
logna), constitutes  the  second  division, 
succeeding  the  decretum.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  and  is  quoted  under  the 
name  Extra,  because  it  contains  the  de- 
cretals not  in  the  decretum.  A  sixth  book 
of  later  decretals  (LSber  sextus  Deerdodium) 
was  added,  m  1296,  by  Bonifiice  VIII. 
(See  Canon  Law,) 

Deb  ;  a  river  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Aberdeen,  which  rises  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  Caimtoul,  and  nms  into 
the  German  ocean,  at  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen,  after  a  direct  course  of  90  miles. 

Dee;  a  river  of  Scotiand,  county  of 
Kurkcudbright,  which  flows  into  the  Sol- 
wi^  fiith. 

Dee  ;  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  trav- 
erses the  county  of  Louth,  and  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Dundalk. 

Deed  is  a  written  contract,  sealed  and 
delivered.  It  must  be  written  before  the 
sealing  and  delivery,  otherwise  it  is  no 
deed ;  and,  afier  it  is  once  formally  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties,  nothing  can  be  add- 
ed or  interlined ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  deed 
be  sealed  and  delivered,  with  a  blank  left 
for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee  fills  up 
after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  wiH  make 
the  deed  void.  A  deed  must  be  made  by 
parties  capflJ»le  of  contracting,  and  upon  a 
good  coiunderation,  and  the  sutject  mat- 
ter must  be  legally  and  formally  set  out 
The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  are,  tiie  prem- 
ises, oontammg  the  number,  names,  addi- 
tions and  titles  of  the  parties ;  the  cova- 
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which  are  clauses  of  agreomeDt 
contained  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  con- 
tiactuig  partiee  stipulate  for  the  truth  of 
certain  nictSi  or  bind  themselves  to  the 
performance  of  some  specific  acts ;  the 
conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution 
and  date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its 
beinf  f^yen  or  executed,  either  expressly, 
or  with  reference  to  sonoe  day  and  year 
before  mentioned.  Eveiy  deed  must  be 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  consid- 
eration ;  not  upon  an  usurious  contract, 
nor  upon  fraud  or  collunon,  either  to  de- 
ceive bona  Jide  purehasera,  or  just  an4 
lawful  creditors ;  any  of  which  considera- 
tions  will  vacate  the  deed,  and  subject  the 
parties  to  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases  to 
imprisonment  A  deed,  also,  without  any 
consideration  is  void.  A  deed  must  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  party  himself,  or  by  another  for 
him  in  his  presence,  or  with  his  direction ; 
or,  in  his  absence,  by  an  agent  authorized 
so  to  do  by  another  deed,  also  under  seal ; 
and  in  every  such  case,  the  deed  must  be 
made  and  execute^  in  the  name  of  the 
jMincipaL  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from 
the  day  of  delivery ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  de- 
livery will,  in  all  cases,  ascertain  the  date 
of  it;  and  if  another  party  seal  the  deed, 
yet,  if  the  party  deliver  it  himself,  be 
thereby  adopts  the  sealins  and  signing, 
and,  by  such  delivery,  makes  them  bom 
his  ovm.  The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  date ;  but,  un- , 
less  it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  Another  requisite  of  a  deed 
is,  that  it  be  properly  wimessed  or  attest- 
ed :  the  attestation  is,  however,  necessary 
rather  for  preservuig  the  evidence,  than  as 
intrinsically  essentiaJ  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument  There  are  four  principles 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  for  the  expo- 
sition of  deeds,  viz.,  1.  that  they  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  grantee,  or  person  in  whose 
favor  thev  are  intended  to  operate ;  2,  that 
where  the  words  may  be  employed  to 
some  intent,  they  shall  not  be  void ;  3.  that 
tlie  words  be  construed  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  parties,  and  the  intent  of 
the  parties  be  carried  into  effect,  provided 
such  intent  can  possibly  stand  at  law; 
4.  that  they  are  to  lie  expounded  conso- 
nantly to  the  rules  of  law,  and  reasonably, 
without  injury  to  die  erantor,  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  Uie  grantee. 

Deer  [cenmsy  These  beautiful  and 
well  known  quadrupeds  belong  to  the 
order  peeora,  or  ruminating  animals. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  antelopes 
(q.  V.)  by  their  horns,  which  are  composed 
<n  a  bony  substance,  caducous,  or  tailing 


off  annually,  and  anin  renewed  of  a 
larger  size  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
These  horns  or  antlers  always  exist  on  the 
head  of  the  male,  and  sometimes  on  that 
of  the  female.  In  theur  first  or  young 
state,  they  are  covered  by  a  velvet-like 
membrane,  through  which  the  blood  cir- 
culates witfi  great  fi:eedom.  At  this  time, 
the  horn  is  extremely  sensitive,  the  aiuinal 
suffering  much  pain  when  it  is  roughly 
handlea  or  struck.  After  the  bom  has 
attained  its  full  growth,  the  base  becomes 
surrounded  with  an  irregular,  tuberculous 
ring,  called  the  burr,  andthe  blood-vessels 
gradually  contract  and  diminish,  until  tliey 
cease  to  convey  blood  to  the  velvet  mem- 
brane, which  then  dries,  loses  its  sensi- 
tiveness, and  finalljr  flakes  off.  The  form 
of  the  horns  is  various.  Sometimes  tijey 
spread  into  broad  palms,  which  send  out 
sharp  snags  around  their  outer  ed^  ; 
sometimes  they  divide  fantastically  into 
branches,  some  of  which  project  over  the 
forehead,  whilst  others  are  reared  upwards 
in  the  air,  or  they  may  be  so  reclined 
backviraids,  that  the  animal  seems  almost 
forced  to  carry  his  head  in  a  stiff,  erect 
posture.  Yet  they  communicate  an  air 
of  grandeur,  seeming  like  trees  nlanted  on 
the  head  of  a  living  animal.  Tne  various 
species  of  deer, 'as  well  as  the  antelopes, 
invariablv  remain  in  their  original  situa- 
tions, when  left  to  themselves.  Two 
species  are  common  to  the  north  of  the 
old  and  new  continents;  five  belong  to 
North  America ;  four  to  America  south 
of  the  equator ;  four  to  Europe  and  the 
continent  of  Asia ;  and  fourteen  to  India, 
China  and  the  Asiatic  archipelagos.  The 
writings  of  naturalists  exhibit  much  con- 
flision  in  relation  to  the  North  American 
species.  This  has  arisen,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  the  loose  manner  in  which 
species  have  been  proposed  on  tlie  author- 
i^  of  travellers,  wholly  incompetent  to 
distinguish  between  mere  varieties  and 
those  permanent  characteristics  indicative 
of  specific  constitution.  The  following 
are  the  only  well  authenticated  species 
inhabiting  tliis  country;  all  the  others, 
named  as  distinct,  being  mere  varieties: 
moose  (C.  alces);  reindeer  (C  tarandus) ; 
American  elk  (C.  Canadensia);  common 
deer  (C.  Virginianus) ;  black-tailed  deer 
(C.  macroHs) ;  long-tailed  deer  ( Cleuciarus) ; 
Mexican  deer  (C.  Mexicanus).  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  few  American  quadru- 
peds have  been  found  precisely  similar  to 
their  European  representatives,  and  that 
recent  writers  have  doubted  whether  the 
moose  and  reindeer  of  this  country  are 
identical  with  those  of  Scandinavia.    No 
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aatiafibcloiy  oon^arisons  of  the  aniinaki 
from  the  two  continents  have  yet  been 
made,,  and  hence  the  distininiJahing  char- 
acteiB^  if  any  exist,  are  stiU  unknown. — 
The  Mooscj  or  Orignal  of  the  Canadians, 
is,  perhaps,  the  omy  deer  whose  general 
appearance  can  be  called  ungraceful,  or 
whose  proportions,  at  first  sight,  impress 
the  beholder  unfavorably.  Its  large  head 
terminates  in  a  square  muzzle,  havinff  the 
nostrils  protruded  over  the  sides  of  the 
mouth ;  the  neck,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  short,  thick  mane,  is  not  lon^r  than  the 
head,  which,-  in  the  males,  V9  rendered 
still  more  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  by 
large  palmated  horns ;  under  the  throat  is 
an  excrescence,  fix)m  which  issues  a  tuft  of 
long  hair ;  tlie  body,  which  is  short  and 
tl;icK,  is  mounted  on  tall  legs,  giving  a 
very  uu^tily  aspect  to  the  anunel,  which 
is  not  diminished  when  it  is  in  motion,  as 
its  gait  is  a  8ort  of  shambling  trot,  very 
efficient,  however,  fi*om  the  great  length 
of  its  limbs,.  The  moose  inhabits  the 
northern  ports  of  both  continents.  In 
America,  it  has  been  found  as  far  north  as 
the  country  has  been  explored ;  its  south- 
em  range,  at  former  periods,  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  through- 
out the  New  England  States.  Bu  Pmtz 
mentions  tliat,  in  his  time,  they  occurred 
on  the  Ohio.  At  present,  however,  they 
are  seldom  heard  of  to  the  south  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  where,  also,  they  are  be- 
coming scarce.  But  in  Nova  Scotia, 
around  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company's  possessions,  thev  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.  Their 
flesh  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians,  and 
persons  resident  in  the  fur  cx>untries,  than 
that  of  any  other  animal.  It  beisLrs  a 
greater  resemblance,  in  its  flavor,  to  beef 
than  to  venison.  The  large  and  gristly 
extremity  of  the  nose  is  accounted  an 
epicurean  treat.  Heamc  states  that  tlie 
external  fat  is  sofl,  like  that  of  a  breast  of 
mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a  bladder,  is 
06  fine  as  marrow.  In  this  it  diflers  from 
all  the  otlier  species  of  deer,  of  which  the 
external  fat  is  hard.  The  moose  attains  a 
large  size,  particularly  the  male,  which 
sometimes  weighs  eleveii  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  Their  skins,  when  properly 
dressed,  make  a  sof^  tliick,  pliable  leather, 
which  the  Indians  prepare  by  scraping 
them  to  an  equal  thickness,  and  removing 
the  hair:  they  are  then  smeared  with  the 
brains  of  the  animal,  until  diey  feel  soft 
and  spongy;  and,  lastly,  they  are  suspended 
over  a  fire  made  of  rotten  wood,  until  they 
are  well  impregnated  with  the  smoke. — 
BemtUer.     These    annuals    inhabit   the 


arctic  itdands  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  old  continent, 
never  having  extended,  according  to  Cu- 
vier,  to  the  southward  of  the  Baltic  They 
have  long  been  domesticated,  and  theiV 
appearance  and  habits  are  well  described  . 
by  natundists.  The  American  reindeer  or 
caribou,  are  much  less  perfectly  known  : 
they  have,  however,  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance, in  form  and  manners,  to  the  Lap- 
land deer,  that  they  have  always  been 
considered  to  be  the  same  species,  with- 
out the  fact  having  ever  beeii  completely 
established.  The  American  Iiidians  have 
never  profited  by  the  docilit}'  of  this  ani- 
mal, to  aid  them  in  transporting  their  fami- 
lies and  property,  though  they  annually 
destroy  g^eat  numbers  for  their  flesh  and 
hides.  There  appear  to  be  several  varie- 
ties of  this  useful  quadruped  peculiar  to 
the  high  northern  regions  of  tlie  American 
continent,  which  are  ably  described  by 
doctor  Richardson,  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  captain  Franklin  in  his  bazordouH 
ottempt  to  reach  the  nortli  pole  by  land. 
The  closeness  of  the  hair  of  the  caribou, 
and  the  Ughmessof  its  skin  when  properly 
dressed,  render  it  the  most  appropriate 
article  for  winter  clothing  m  the  high  lati- 
tudes. The  hoofs  of  die  reindeer  are 
very  large,  and  spread  greotly,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  cross  the  yielding  suow^ 
without  sinking.  During  the  summer 
montlis,  this  deer  feeds  upon  ever^  species 
of  green  herbage ;  but  in  winter,  his  whole 
food  is  the  lichen  or  moss,  which,  he  in- 
stinctively seeks  under  the  snow.  It  is  a 
singular,  but  now  a  well  established  fact, 
that  tlie  reindeer  will  eat,  witli  avidity,  th« 
lemming  or  mountain-rat,  presenting  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  a  ruminating  ani- 
mal being,  in  any  degree,  carnivorous. 
Reindeer  have  several  times  been  trans- 
ported to  England  and  Scotland  in  hurge 
numbers,  but  they  have  invariably  died, 
although  they  were  attende<l  by  I^plan- 
ders,  and  could  procure  plenty  of  their 
natural  food.  Whether  tlie  faihne  arose, 
however,  from  o  wont  of  pn>per  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  animal, 
or  was  the  natural  result  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  deer  tribe  adliere  to  their 
original  geographical  position  as  a  low  of 
nomre,  is  a  question  not  eai^  to  be  decid- 
ed.—wlfnmconEU:.  This  stately  and  beau- 
tiful aimnal  was,  until  very  recently,  con- 
founded with  the  moose,  fix>m  its  com- 
mon English  name  being  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  the  European  moose.  The 
size  and  appearance  of  the  elk  are  very 
imposing ;  nis  air  denotes  confidence  of 
great  strength,  whilst  his  towering  homs 
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exhibit  weapons  capable  of  doing  much 
injnry.  The  elk,  at  one  period,  ranged 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  continent,  and 
is  ^1  occasionally  found  in  the  remote 
and  thinly  settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  the  number  is  smalL  Doctor  Rich- 
ardson 'states  that  its  northern  range  is 
about  the  56th  or  57th  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  elk  has  been  sometimes  domesticat- 
ed to  a  certain  desree ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  fixim  its  wanike  dispontion,  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  could  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  reindeer. — Common  Deer, 
This  well  known  quadruped  is  found 
throuffhout  the  countiy  betvireen  Canada 
and  tne  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  In  vari- 
ous partsof  this  extensive  range,  it  presents 
considerdile  varieties  in  size  and  color. 
Judging  by  the  quantity  of  skins  brought 
to  our  markets,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
.  the  aggregate  number  and  productiveness 
of  these  animals,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  destruction  of  them, 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, except  in  the  immediate  vicinities 
of  very  thickly  peopled  districts.  The 
common  deer  is  possessed  of  keen  senses, 
especially  of  hearing  and  smelling:  the 
sight,  though  good,  does  not  appear  to 
equal  in  power  the  senses  just  named. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  hunter  to  approach  a 
deer  against  the  wind,  otherwise  he  is 
oiscovered  by  the  scent  The  slightest 
noise,  also,  appeara  to  excite  its  feara 
more  than  any  other  cause ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sight  of  unaccustomed  ob- 
jects seems  rather  to  arouse  curiosity  than 
produce  terror.  The  female  commonly 
has  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  fawns 
at  a  birth,  which  are  of  a  light  cinnamon 
color,  spotted  with  white.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  they  lose  the  white 
spots,  and  in  winter  the  hair  grows  longer 
and  grayish:  this  is  succeeded,  in  the 
fbUowinff  June,  by  a  coat  of  a  reddish 
color,  which  changes,  in  August,  to  a 
daiiush  blue,  which  again  gradually  as- 
ftumes  a  gray  tint  The  skin  is  toughest 
in  the  red,  thickest  in  the  blue,  and  thin- 
nest in  the  gray  state.  They  shed  their 
horns  in  February. — ELack-taiUd  Deer. 
This  species  is  peculiar  to  the  countiy 
west  or  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  first 
information  of  tiiis  fine  animal  was  given 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  it  was  after- 
wards fully  described  by  Mr.  Say.  Its 
eara  are  of  great  length,  equalling  that  of 
the  head ;  its  tail  is  terminated  by  a  black 
tufl,  whence  its  common  name.  From 
the  form  of  its  hoo&,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  goat,  it  is  enabled  to  live 
vol*.  IV,  14 


among  the  rocky  clifis  of  the  raountuns. 
It  does  not  run  uke  the  common  deer,  but 
bounds  along,  raising  all  its  feet  ^m  the 
ffround  at  the  same  time. — Long-taSed 
Deer.  We  owe  the  description  of  this  ani- 
mal to  Mr.  Douglass,  who  states  that  it  is 
not  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockv 
mountains,  except  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, but  is  the  most  common  deer  in 
the  districts  about  the  Columbia  river. 
Its  gait  is  two  amblinff  steps  and  a  bound 
exceeding  twice  the  lepgth  of  the  steps. 
In  running,  the  tail  is  erect,  waggins  from 
side  to  side,  and,  from  its  unusual  lencth 
(13  to  17  inches),  is  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  about  the  animal.  It  goes 
in  herds,  from  November  to  April  and 
May,  when  the  female  secretes  herself  to 
bring  forth.  The  voung  are  spotted  with 
white  until  the  middle  of  the  first  winter, 
when  they  change  to  the  same  color  as 
the  most  aged.  This  deer,  however,  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  common  spe- 
cies in  all  its  characters,  and  may,  eventu- 
ally, prove  to  be  only  a  variety.— -ATexicon 
Deer.  Of  this  species  very  litue  is  known, 
except  that  it  inhabits  Mexico  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  It  ihay  possibly  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  common  deer,  as 
the  differences  exist  princi^Uy  in  the 
disposition  of  the  antlers,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely fallacious  guide  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  different  species  of  deer. 
The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  the  deer 
is,  incisors  f ,  canine  A  j(  or  J^  4.  molars 
f  tz=total,32or34. 

De  Facto  {LaHn ;  in  fact) ;  a  term  used 
in  contradistinction  to  de  jure  (by  right). 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said  don  Miguel  is 
de  facto  ruler  of  Portugal.  In  some  cases, 
the  distinction  is  clear  enough,  but  very 
often  not  Napoleon's  government  was 
called,  bv  the  English,  ck  facioj  and  that 
of  the  iSourbons  de  jure ;  yet  every  body 
knows  that  Hugh  Capet  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  France  by  violence. 
When  did  his  successors  begin  to  rule  de 
jure  9  Charies  XIV  is  call^,  by  many, 
the  ruler  of  Sweden  de  facto,  yet  he  was 
chosen  king  by  the  nation ;  and  who  can 
be  more  properly  a  ruler  f^^JUf^  than  a 
kinff  chosen  by  the  nation  ?  This  consid- 
eration has  led  some  politicians  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  government  de  jwrcy  but 
only  governments  defado^  which  may  be 
better  or  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  gov- 
ernment de  jure ;  that  is,  such  as  receives 
its  sanction  and  authority  from  the  people 
who  constitute  the  state. 
Defamation.  (See  Slanderj) 
Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defen- 
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«or) ;  a  title  belonging  to  the  long  of  Eng- 
iandj  as  CaHujUau  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
CknstianMmua  to  the  kins  of  Fiance, 
AposkUau  to  the  kin£[  of  Hungaiy,  &c 
Leo  X  bestowed  the  title  of  D^maar  of 
ike  FaUh  on  Henry  VHI  on  account  of 
his  memorable  book  against  Luther;  and 
the  bull  conferring  it  bears  date  oittnto 
idus  Odob.  1521.  Clement  VII  confirmed 
the  title.  Chamberlayne  says  that  the 
tide  was  only  renewed  by  Leo  X;  as 
•^pojioJtetM,  for  instance,  was  renewed  in 
the  case  of  Maria  Theresa,  being,  in  ^t, 
a  very  okl  title.    (See  ,^^^okolicu8,) 

DcFFAND,  Mane  du-;  a  French  lady, 
distinguished  alike  for  her  talents  and  her 
intercourse  with  the  literati  of  the  last 
century.  She  was  bom  in  1G96,  of  a  no- 
ble family,  and  received  an  education 
suitable  to  her  rank.  Her  acquirements 
were  very  considerable,  but  no  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  regulate  her  temper 
and  disposition,  which  were  nuuked  by  a 
degree  of  selfishness  which  was  conspicu- 
ous throughout  her  life.  In  1718,  she  was 
married  to  J.  B.  J.  du  Def&nd,  marquis  de 
la  Lande,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. During  the  latter  part  of  her  long 
fife,  she  became  the  centre  of  a  literary 
coterie,  which  included  some  of  the  great- 
est geniuses  of  the  affe.  Among  the  fe- 
males remarkable  for  Uieir  wit  and  talents 
ill  the  18th  century,  madame  du  Defiand 
claims  a  distinguished  place,  though  she 
left  no  monument  of  her  abilities  except 
her  epistolaiy  correspondence,  which  has 
been  nighhr  praised  by  her  fiiend  D'Alem- 
bert,  as  affording  a  model  of  style  in  that 
Kpecies  of  composition.  She  died  in  1780, 
having  reached  the  age  of  84,  during  the 
last  30  yeara  of  which  she  had  be^  af- 
flicted with  blindness.  In  1810  was  pub- 
lished Correspondance  irUdite  de  Madame 
du  Defand  aoec  d*Memhert,  Mcmieaaweiif 
le  Prisident  HinauU,  la  Diuhesse  du  Maine ; 
Mesdames  de  Choiseul,  de  Stael ;  le  Mar- 

nd*^rgensy  le  Chevalier  d*^die,  &c., 
(Is.  8vo.  Her  lettera  to  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole  have  likewise  been 
printed. 

Defile  ;  a  narrow  way,  admitting  only 
a  few  persons  abreasL  The  term  is  often 
erroneously  confined  to  mountain  passes. 
As  they  delay  the  march  of  troops,  and 
expose  them  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  they 
must  he  avoided  if  possible,  iNirticularly  by 
artillery  and  wagons.  A  defile  is  defend- 
ed in  different  ways.  When  it  is  formed 
bjr  heights  (particularly  if  they  are  covered 
with  wood)^  it  is  advisable  to  occupy  the 
entrance,  and  station  the  troops  en  nuuge 
behind :  when  this  is  not  tlie  case,  the  best 


way  will  be  to  render  the  passage  as  im- 
practicable as  possible,  and  to  make  a 
stand  l)ehind  the  outlet  of  the  defile,  so 
that  the  enemies  advancing  fix>m  it  may 
be  checked  by  an  efiectual  foe,  and  ]»e- 
vented  from  devek>ping  themselves.  A 
posidon  before  the  defile,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  it,  is  only  to  be  bought  of 
when  the  PMnge  of  another  division  is  to 
be  covered.  This  method  may  be  more 
or  less  varied  in  the  defence  of  l)ridges. 
In  passing  a  defile  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
after  tlie  usual  precautions  of  patrols,  &c., 
the  van-guard  must  first  march  rapidly 
through,  and  take  a  position  before  the 
outlet,  so  as  to  cover  the  developement 
of  the  succeeding  masses,  the  preventing 
of  which  will  be  the  object  of  me  enemy. 
To  defile  is,  therefore,  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  passage.  To  march  before  any 
one  with  a  narrow  front,  that  is,  en  colanne^ 
or  by  files,  is  also  called  d^Uxn^, 

Definition  (from  the  Latin  d^miio) 
of  a  thing  signifies,  in  lexicography,  a 
concise  account  of  its  essential  and  char- 
acteristic points.  A  definition  should 
embrace  all  the  essential  properties  of  tlie 
object  intended  to  be  dennea,  and  not  ad- 
mit any  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  which 
is  often  extremely  difiicult,  on  account  of 
the  shades  and  gradations  by  which  dif- 
ferent things  are  blended.  A  strictly  ac- 
curate definition  can  be  given  of  only  a 
few  objects.  The  most  simple  things  are 
the  least  capable  of  definition,  fit>m  the 
difficulty  of  finding  terms  more  simple 
and  intelligible  than  the  one  to  be  defined. 
Of  course,  every  large  dictionary  abounds 
with  definitions  which  explain  nothing, 
since  the  thing  defined  cannot  be  ma(& 
clearer  by  any  definition.  A  good  defini- 
tion must  give  the  mark  of  the  genus  {noia 
generalis  seu  genus)  and  of  uie  species 
(nota  specialis  seu  di^erenJUa  specifica] ;  for 
instance,  a  ham  is  a  building  (nota  gen- 
eraUs)  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  com, 
&c.  (nota  speaalis).  A  definition  may  be 
analytic  or  eynthetic. 

Deflagration,  and  Deflaorator. 
(See  Galvanism.) 

Deflection  of  the  Rats  of  Light 
is  a  property  which  doctor  Hooke  ob- 
served in  1674—5.  He  says  he  found  it 
different  fi^ni  both  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, and  that  it  took  place  towards  the 
surface  of  the  opacous  body  perpendicu- 
larly. This  is  the  same  property  which 
Newton  calls  in^lectum.  it  is  called,  by 
others,  d^acUon. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  a  writer  of  sreat  inge- 
nuity and  fertility,  was  bom  at  London  in 
1663.    His  Other's  name  was  simply  Foe. 
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He  recmyed  his  education  at  an  academy 
at  Newington  Green,  and  he  is  not  sup- 
posed to  £ave  attained  to  mucti  claasical 
acquiremenL  He  commenced  author  at 
the  age  of  21,  hy  a  Treatise  funinst  the 
Turks,  joined  Uie  insurrection  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  London,  where  ne  engaged, 
iiist  as  a  horse-ftctor,  and  then  as  a  m&er 
of  bricks  at  Tilbury  fort.  His  commercial 
speculations,  however,  failing,  he  became 
insolvent ;  and  it  is  to  his  cr^t,  that,  hav- 
ing cleared  his  debts  by  a  composition,  he 
subsequently  paid  most  of  them  in  full, 
when  his  circumstances  were  amended. 
In  1697,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  Proiecta 
In  1701,  appeared  his  satire,  the  True- 
bom  Eddgbsnman,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  diow  the  folly  of  tbe  popular  ob- 
jection to  king  William,  as  a  foreigner,  by 
a  people  who  were  themselves  a  mixture 
of  so  many  races.  In  1702,  when  the 
high  church  party  seemed  disposed  to 
carry  matters  strongly  against  the  Dissen- 
ters, he  published  me  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,  being  an  ironical  recom- 
mendation of  persecution,  so  gravely  cov- 
ered that  many  persons  were  deceived  by 
it  Jt  was,  however,  voted  a  seditious 
libel  by  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  the 
author  avowinff  himself,  to  secure  his 
printer  and  publisher,  he  was  prosecuted 
to  conviction,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  pillory.  He  under- 
went the  latter  punishment  with  great 
equanimity,  and  was  so  far  fix>m  hsing 
auuimed  of  it,  that  he  wrote  a  Hymn  to 
the  raiory,  alluding  to  this  circumstance. 
In  February,  1708,  while  in  New^te,  he 
commenced  the  Review,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  Steele  the  hint  for 
nis  Tatler.  He  was  at  length  liberated 
fit>m  Newgate  by  the  interposition  of 
Hariey,  and  the  queen  herself  sent  money 
to  his  wife  and  fiunily.  In  1706^  he  puh- 
lisfaed  his  largest  poem,entitied  Jure  Dwi- 
no,  a  satire  on  the  doctrine  of  divine 
riffhL  When  the  accession  of  tlie  house 
of  Hanover  became  an  interesting  topic, 
he  wrote  in  its  favor ;  but  so  obtuse  was 
the  public  to  his  irony,  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  productions  as  libels  in 
favor  of  the  pretender.  The  accession  of 
George  I  produced  him  no  further  patron- 
8jge,  and  he  began  another  line  of  compo- 
sitioiL  In  1715,  he  published  the  Fami- 
ly Instructor,  a  work  inculcating  moral 
and  religious  duties  ia  a  lively  manner,  by 
narration  and  dialogue.  To  this  work  Ym 
well-known  Religious  Courtship,  publish- 
ed in  1732,  formed  a  thurd  volume.  In 
1719,  appesired  the  most  popular  of  all  his 


performances — the  life  and  Surprisiiig 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  fe- 
vorable  reception  of  which  was  imme- 
diate and  universal.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  a  work  which  every  body  has 
read,  and  which  has  been  translated'  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  imputation  of 
his  founding  it  upon  the  papers  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  the  Scottish  mariner,  left 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  appears 
to  be  altogether  untrue.  The  success  of 
Defoe  in  Uiis  performance  induced  him  to 
write  a  number  of  other  lives  and  adven- 
tures in  character ;  as  Moll  Flanders,  Cap* 
tarn  SingletcHi,  Roxalana,  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, and  the  Adventures  of  a  Cavalier. 
In  1722,  he  published  a  Journal  of  the 
Plague  in  1665,  in  the  person  of  a  citizen 
supposed  to  have  been  a  witness  of  it. 
The  natural  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten deceived  the  celelnnted  doctor  Mead, 
who  thought  it  genuine.  In  1724,  he 
published  the  Great  Law  of  Subordina- 
tion, and,  in  1726,  his  Political  History  of 
the  Devil,  to  which  he  afterwards  added, 
in  the  same  style  of  reasoning,  wit  and 
ridicule,  a  Systeih  of  Magic.  He  is  also 
author  of  a  Tour  through  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Complete  English 
Tradesman,  a  Plan  of  English  Com- 
merce, and  various  other  productions. 
He  died  m  April,  1731.  A  work  has 
been  lately  published,  called  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Defoe,  by 
Walter  Wilson,  tiiree  volumes,  London, 
1830. 

Defterdar,  in  the  Turkish  empue; 
the  minister  of  the  finances,  and  high- 
treasurer  of  the  empire.  He  la  different 
from  the  hufusdaar-baachij  the  treasurer  of 
the  sultan's  private  purse. 
DEGsaAifDO.  (See  Geitmdb.) 
Degradation.  The  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, bv  which  a  clergyman  is  divested 
of  his  holy  orders,  is  termed  degradaiion. 
The  ceremony  consists  chiefly  in  stripping 
off  his  clerical  vestmenta  Gelipt,  m  his 
Indict  armoridj  describes  the  degradation 
of  Franget,  a  Gascon  captain,  for  surren- 
dering I^ntarabia  under  Francis  I.  The 
accusation  of  treason  was  pronounced  be-, 
fore  20  or  30  cavaliers.  The  culprit  was 
armed  at  all  points,  and  his  shield,  rever- 
sed, was  suspended  on  a  stake  before  him. 
By  his  side,  twelve  priests  chanted  the  vig- 
ils of  the  dead.  At  the  pause  after  each 
psalm,  the  ofiScers  stripped  the  knight  of  a 
piece  of  his  annor,  tiU  he  was  c|uite  bare. 
His  shield  was  then  broken  mto  three 
pieces,  and  the  kin^  at  arms  poured  a  basin 
of  hot  water  on  his  head.    The  criminal 
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was  afterwaitls  let  down  from  the  scaffold, 
by  lopes  under  bis  arms,  and,  beinff  placed 
on  a  bier,  covered  with  grave-clotbes,  and 
preced^  by  a  priest  cLanting  a  mass  for 
the  dead,  was  delivered  to  the  civil  judge 
and  the  executioner.  His  life,  however, 
eventually  was  spared,  since  life,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  considered  more 
bitter  tlum  death. 

Degree,  in  aljiebra,  a  term  applied  to 
equations,  to  distmguish  the  highest  pow- 
er of  the  unknown  quantity.  Thus,  if 
the  index  of  that  power  be  3  or  4,  tlie 
equation  is  respectively  of  the  3d  or  4th 
degree. 

Degree,  in  geometry  or  trigonometry,  is 
the  360th  part  of  the  cu^umference  of  any 
circle ;  eveiy  circle  being  considered  as  di- 
vided into  360  parts,  called  degrees,  which 
are  marked  by  a  sniaU  °  near  the  top  of 
the  figure ;  thue^  ASP  is  45  degrees.  The 
decree  is  subdivided  into  60  smaller  parts, 
cafled  ndnuUs ;  the  minute  into  60  others, 
called  Mcotub ;  the  second  into  60  tAtreb, 
&Q.  Thus  45''  12"  20^'  is  45  degrees, 
12  minutes,  20  seconds.  The  magnitude 
or  quantity  of  angles  is  estimated  in  de- 
grees ;  for,  because  of  the  uniform  curva- 
ture of  a  circle  in  all  its  parts,  equal  an- 
gles at  the  centre  are  subtended  by  equal 


arcs,  and  l^  similar  arcs  in  peripheries  of 
different  diameters ;  and  an  angle  is  said 
to  be  of  so  many  degrees  as  are  contained 
in  the  arc  of  any  cjrcle  comprehended 
between  the  legs  of  the  angle,  and  having 
the  ajigular  point  for  its  centre.  Thus  we 
say  "  an  angle  of  90°,"  or  «  of  45«*  24'."  It 
is  also  usual  to  say,  "  such  a  star  is  elevat- 
ed so  many  degrees  above  the  horizon  " 
or  "declines  so  many  degrees  from  tlie 
equator ;"  or  "  such  a  town  is  situated  in 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude." 
A  sign  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac  contains 
30  degrees. 

Degree  of  Latitude  is  the  space  or  dis- 
tance, on  the  meridian,  through  which  an 
obsen'er  must  move  to  vary  his  latitude 
by  one  degree,  or  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith  by 
one  degree ;  and  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  perfect  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
is  the  360th  part  of  the  meridian.  The 
length  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian,  or 
otlier  jBfreat  curcle,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  variously  determined  by  different 
observers,  and  the  methods  made  use  of 
are  also  various ;  and,  therefore,  without 
entering  into  the  history  of  all  attempts 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
vrith  tlie  following 


3We  of  the  dS^^rtnt  Lengffa  of  a  Degree^  as  meantred  m  various  Parts  of  ffte 
Edih,  the  Time  of  Us  Measurement^  the  Latitude  of  its  middte  Pwntj  ifc- 


Extent  In  Eng- 

Date. 

Latitude. 

IbbmUetaiid 
decimals. 

1525 

49° 

20*^ 

N. 

6a763 

1620 

52 

4 

N. 

60.091 

1635 

53 

15 

N. 

69i»45 

1644 

75.066 

1669) 
1718 

49 

22 

N. 

568.945 
)  69.119 

1737 

m 

20 

N. 

69.403 

49 

22 

N. 

69.121 1 
69.092  < 

1740 

45 

00 

N. 

C  68.751 

1744 

0 

0 

56a732 
^68.713 

1752 

33 

18i 

S. 

69.076 

1755 

43 

0 

N. 

68.998 

1764 

44 

44 

N. 

69.061 

1766 

47 

40 

N. 

69.142 

1768 

39 

12 

N. 

68.893 

1802 

51 

29  541 N. 

69.146 

1803 

QQ 

204 

N. 

69i292 

12 

32 

N. 

68.743 

1808 

44 

524 

N. 

6a769 

M.  Femel 

Snellius 

Norwood 

Riccioli 

Picard 

Cassini 

Maupertuis,  &c.   .  . 

Cassini  and  La  Caille 

Juan  and  Ulloa .... 

Bouffuer 

Condamine 

La  Caille 

Boscovich 

Beccaria 

Liesganig 

Mason  and  Dixon  .  . 
LieuL-col.  Mudge  .  . 

Swanberg,&c 

Lambton 

Biot,  Arago,  &c.  .  .  . 


ComtilBB. 


France. 
HoUand. 
England. 
Italy. 

France. 

Lapland. 

France. 

Peru. 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

U.  States. 

England. 

Lapland. 

Mysore. 

France. 
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Anllnn. 

HUlKieMM. 

Pritadpiei. 

Huygfaens,  .  .  . 

Maupertuis,  &c. 

Swnnberi^i  .  .  • 
Clairaut,    .... 

TreisiMoker,  .  . 
Laplaise, 

Theoiy  of  gravity. 
MensuiatioQ  of  arcs. 

Rotatory  motion. 
Vibnitioiifl  of  the  pendulum. 
Occultations  of  the  fixed  stan. 
Precession,    nutation,  pendu- 
lum, theoiy  of  the  moon,  &c. 

Begnt  qf  Longitude  is  the  space  be-  according  to  the  latitude.    The  foUowinir 

tween  two  meridians  that  make  an  anrie  table  expresses  the  length  of  a  degree  m 

of  1^  with  each  other  at  the  poles,  me  longitude  in  different  latitudes,  supposing 

quantity  or  length  of  which  is  van«][>le,  the  earth  to  possess  a  perfect  sphencity : — 


EZ- 

^? 

22 

^^ 

£2 

^^ 

^. 

^«t? 

peg. 
Lat. 

^ae? 

0 

69.07 

20 

64.84 

40 

52.85 

60 

34.50 

80 

11.98 

1 

69.06 

21 

64.42 

41 

52.07 

61 

3a45 

81 

10.79 

2 

69.03 

22 

6a97 

42 

51^^^ 

62 

32.40 

82 

9i» 

3 

68^ 

23 

63.51 

43 

50.46 

63 

3i;33 

83 

a4i 

4 

68.90 

24 

63.03 

44 

49.63 

64 

30M 

84 

751 

5 

6a81 

25 

62.53 

45 

48.74 

65 

29.15 

85 

&09 

6 

68.62 

26 

62.02 

46 

47.93 

66 

2a06 

86 

4.81 

7 

68.48 

27 

61.48 

47 

47.06 

67 

26.96 

87 

a6i 

8 

68.31 

28 

60.93 

48 

4ai6 

68 

25.85 

88 

2.41 

9 

68.15 

29 

60.35 

49 

4536 

69 

24.73 

89 

151 

10 

67.95 

30 

59.75 

50 

44.35 

70 

23.60 

90 

0.00 

11 

67.73 

31 

59.13 

51 

4a42 

71 

22.47 

12 

67.48 

32 

58.51 

52 

4a48 

72 

21.32 

13 

6751 

33 

57.87 

53 

41.53 

73 

20.17 

14 

66.95 

34 

57id0 

54 

40.56 

74 

19.02 

15 

66.65 

35 

56.51 

55 

39.58 

75 

17.86 

16 

6031 

36 

55.81 

56 

38.58 

76 

16.70 

17 

65.98 

37 

55.10 

57 

37.58 

'77 

15.52 

18 

65.62 

38 

54.37 

58 

36.57 

78 

1485 

19 

65ii4 

39 

5ae2 

59 

35.54 

79 

13.17 

Dbgkkss,  MEASCRXMEifT  OF.  Afler^ 
the  immortal  Newton  had  taught  that  the 
earth,  on  account  of  its  motion  round  its 
axis,  must  be  highest  near  the  equator, 
and  that  the  diameter  of  the  equator  must 
be  k>nger,  by  one  230th  part,  than  the 
diameter  from  pole  to  pole,  the  French 
wished  to  investigate  the  subject  farther 
by  actual  measurement  Newton  gave 
them  warning  that  the  difl^nce  between 
a  degree  at  Ktyonne  and  one  at  Dunkirk 
was  80  trifling  that  it  could  not  be  detect- 
ed at  an  wim  the  imperfect  instnunents 
then  m  use ;  and  was,  in  Act,  afinaid  that 
14* 


they  might  come  to  a  result  directly  op- 
posite to  what  he  conceived  to  be  correct, 
and  brin^  confusion  into  science.  But 
his  warnings  were  of  no  avail  The 
measurement  was  begun,  and  the  fear  of 
the  great  philosopher  was  realized;  for 
the  result  was,  that  the  axis  of  the  poles 
was  longer  than  a  diameter  of  the  equator, 
and  that  the  earth  was,  in  form,  more  like 
a  lemon  than  an  orange.  For  40  yean, 
disputes  were  maintained  on  this  point, 
witnout  settling  the  question ;  and,  at 
last,  the  academy  of  sciences  resolved,  on 
the  proposition  of  Condamine  (q.  v.),  to 
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have  a  degne  moMured  at  the  eijiiator 

(the  expedition  went  to  South  Anienca  in 
1735),  and  one  in  Lapland  (Kitds  and 
Toraea  being  the  extreme  stations  to 
which  the  expedition  was  sent  in  1796). 
It  was  found  tnat  the  northern  degree  was 
greater  than  that  under  the  e<^uator,  and 
Uiat  Newton's  conjecture  was  right  But 
the  Question  still  remained,  How  great  is 
the  flatteninff  of  our  planet  ?  The  theory 
said,  one  230th  part,  if  the  earth  had  been 
in  a  perfectly  liquid  state,  when  it  began 
its  rotation.  The  calculations,  however, 
always  gave  different  results,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  different  measurements 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  them ;  for  meas- 
urements had  been  made,  not  only  in 
America  and  Lapland,  but  also  in  France, 
England,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  It  was 
concluded,  that  the  earth  was  not  a  rej^u- 
lar  body,  but  had  great  local  inequalities. 
Though  this  was  possible,  yet  the  conclu- 
sion was  too  hasty,  because  these  suppos- 
ed inecjualities  might  be  caused  by  the 
iAifficiency  of  the  instruments,  and  bv 
the  smallness  of  the  arcs  measurea. 
When  the  French  established  their  new 
and  admirable  svstem  of  measures  and 
weights  upon  tne  basis  of  the  metre, 
which  was  to  be  the  ten  millionth  part  of 
the  distance  from  the  equator  to  tne  pole 
(^t\Mr  ^'^sUsh  feet;  see  Measures),  it 
was  necessary  to  know,  with  accuracy, 
the  circumference  and  the  flattening  of 
the  earth.  A  measurement,  theremre, 
took  place  in  France,  not  of  one  den«e, 
but  of  10  degrees,  from  Dunkirk  to  For- 
mentera.  (See  Ddambn.)  In  Sweden, 
in  1802,  the  degree,  which,  80  years  be- 
fore, had  been  measured  by  Maupertuis, 
was  now  measured  again,  with  better  in- 
struments, and  thus  the  circumference 
and  flattemng  of  the  earth  were  pretty 
well  ascertained.  Afler  the  peace,  the 
measurements  of  degrees,  wnich  were 
made  in  England,  under  genera]  Roy,  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Mudge,were  connected 
with  those  in  France ;  and  thus  an  arc  of 
20  degrees,  from  the  Balearic  islands,  near 
the  coast  of  Spain,  over  France  and 
England,  to  the  Orcades,  has  been  meas- 
ured, and  the  flattening  of  the  earth  has 
been  determined  as  accurately  as  it  can 
be  done  in  Europe.  The  flattening  has 
been  found  to  be  one  d04th.  In  India, 
Lambton  has  begun  the  measurement  of 
a  degree.    These  measurements  of  de- 

r»  are  among  those  enterprises  which 
mankind  much  honor,  because  they 
are  not  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  imme- 
diate profit,  nor  of  bare  utility,  but  from 
an  ardent  desire  of  knowing  the  truth, 


from  the  same  deep  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  has  so  oflen  impelled  men  to  ex- 

Elore  the  icy  seas  of  uie  poles  and  the 
uminff  deserts  of  Africa.  The  history 
of  sudi  expeditions  is  better  fitted  to 
awaken  a  generous  spirit  in  youth  than 
the  ofl-repeated   tale    of  conquest   and 


bloodshed. 

MeaswtmerU  ^ 
The  degrees  of  I 
der  the  equator,  1 
towards  the  pole. 


of  Longitude, 
[e  are  largest  un- 
<liniinwih  continually 
Under  the  equator,  a 
desree  of  longimde  contains  60  seographi- 
cal,  69i  statute  miles.  If  the  rorm  or  the 
earth  is  not  entirely  regular,  the  de|;rees 
of  longimde  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude cannot  all  be  of  the  same  length; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  investigate 
this  by  actual  measurement.  This  task  is, 
in  the  trigonometric  part,  as  easy  as  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude ;  but 
in  the  astronomical  part,  it  is  15  times 
more  difficult  The  difference  of  the  Ion- 
situde  of  two  places  is  determined  by  the 
aifierence  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  the 
same  point  of  fime  in  the  two ;  as  a  place, 
situated  15  degrees  to  the  east  of  another, 
has  noon  a  whole  hour  earlier.  One  hour, 
therefore,  corresponds  to  15  degrees,  or 
1042i  statute  miles  under  the  equator,  or 
5,504,400  feet ;  a  minute  of  time,  to  91,740 
feet,  and  a  second  of  time,  to  1529  feet.  A 
mistake  of  a  second  of  time,  therefore,  in 
calculating  the  longitude  of  two  places, 
makes  a  correspondmg  error  in  space.  To 
determine  time,  within  two  or  three  sec- 
onds, by  means  of  rockets,  at  a  disumce  of 
10421  miles,  is  impossible ;  and,  whilst  the 
measurement  of  an  arc,  corresponding  to 
this  distance,  trigonometrically,  may  be  at- 
tended with  an  error  to  the  amount  of  200 
feet,  an  astronomical  measurement  would 
leave  an  uncertainty  of  2000  feet.  The 
earlier  measurements  of  the  French  were 
directed,  in  the  North,  by  Maupertuis ;  in 
the  South,  by  Bouguer.  Detailed  notices 
on  the  measurements  of  degre^  are  given 
by  Delambre,  in  his  ^Mrtmomu,  iii,  chap. 
35.  A  pq[>ular  description  is  given  in  the 
excellent  work,  AnleHwup  zwr  Mf^emeinen 
Kenntmss  dL  Erdkugd  (Introduction  to  a 
general  Knowledge  of  the  Gk)be,  second 
edition,  Beriin,  1803),  b^  Bode.  The  la- 
test information  renpectmg  this  subject  is 
given  by  captain  Edwara  Sabine.  He 
made  observations  with  the  penduhun, 
from  lat  13°  S.  to  lat  80°  N.  He  calcu- 
lates the  flattening  of  the  earth  to  be 
sVff.T »  ^^  ^  ^®  measurements  of  Sa- 
bme,  Kater,  and  the  modem  French  ones 
by  Biot,  are  connected,  and  the  mnn  of 
the  whole  taken,  the  flattening  wlU  be 
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Iband  to  be  t^Vt*  (^^  Sabine^  Aeeowtd 
of  £bepmment8  to  ddenmne  the  Figure  qf 
tte  £m,  by  Means  of  the  PemkUum  tfi- 
hrtdmg  Seeonda  in  d^/treni  LaHhukSy  Lon- 
don, 1^5,  4to.) 

Deobxe,  in  uniTenities,  denotes  a  dis- 
tincti<m  conferred  on  the  students  or 
memben  thereof^  as  a  testimony  of  their 
pro^dencv  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  and 
entitling  Ihem  to  certain  privilegpes.  The 
degrees  are  much  the  same  in  all  univer- 
aties;  but  the  laws  thereof  and  the  pre- 
vious discipline  or  exercise,  difier.  The 
degrees  are,  bachelor,  master  and  doctcM'; 
indeed  of  which  last,  in  some  foreign  uni- 
▼emides,  is  licentiate. 

Deidamea  (D&dameia);  daughter*  of 
Lycomedes :  she  bore  Pvrrhus  and  Onites 
to  Achilles,  during  his  abode  at  Scyrtis. 

Dn  Gratia  (Sf  the  grace  of  God) ;  a 
formula  which  sovereij^  add  to  their 
tide.  The  expression  is  taken  from  an 
£|HStIe  of  the  aposde  Paul,  and  was  used 
fint  by  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  in  the  times  of  the  Oarlo- 
vingian  race,  the  secular  princes  also  as- 
sumed it  The  high  clergy  of  the  Catho- 
fic  church  used  it  with  an  addition :  **  By 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  apostolic  see." 

SteioTARUS,  tetrarch  of  €?alatia,  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king 
of  that  province  and  Armenia  llfinor,  on 
account  of  services  rendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Asiatic  wars.  In  the  civil 
war,  he  Joined  the  party  of  Pompey.  Cae- 
sar  took  from  him  Annenia,  obliged  him 
to  march  with  him  against  Phamaces,  and 
left  him  nothing  but  the  tide  of  royalty. 
He  was  accused  of  having  plotted  against 
the  life  of  Caesar,  from  which  charge 
Cicero*  defended  him  in  an  oration  yet 
extant  After  the  murder  of  Cassar,  he 
returned  to  his  dominions,  joined  Brutus, 
and  afterwards  Augustus.  He  died,  at 
an  advanced  age,  30  B.  C. 

Deir  ;  an  Arabian  word  signifying  lumH ; 
as,  Deir-el-Kamar,  ike  house  of  the  moon. 
It  often  occurs  in  geographical  compounds. 

Deism  (from  the  £atm  deus\  as  a  philo- 
sophical system ;  that  which  finds  in  God 
the  cause  of  all  things.  It  is,  as  such, 
opposed  to  atheism.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  it  is  used  fw  the  belief  in  natural 
religion,  contradistinguished  from  the  belief 
in  revelation,  and  is  considered,  by  many 
persons,  ulmost  equivalent  to  atheism, 
thou^  this  opinion  can  only  be  caused 
bjr  ignorance.  Theism  has  the  same  sig- 
nification, and  is  derived  fit>m  the  Greek 
0MS  (god).  In  India,  there  ib  a  sect  of 
pure^eists,  called  Seiks. 
Dejanira;  daughter  of  OBneus,  king 


of  Calydon,  a  city  of  JStolia ;  according 
to  otheis,  of  Bacchus  and  Ahhoea,  who, 
with  her  aster  Gorge,  alone  retained  her 
form,  when  her  other  sisters  were  trans- 
formed, while  mourning  for  their  brother. 
She  was  betrothed  to  Achelotis,  the  cod 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  who,  on  her 
account,  engaged  in  a  combat  witii  Her- 
cules. Acheloiis  was  overcome,  and  the 
maiden  became  the  prize  of  the  victor, 
who,  on  his  return  to  his  countty,  was 
stopped  in  his  way  by  the  river  flvenus, 
which  had  oveifiowed  its  banks.  In  this 
emergency,  the  Centaur  Nessus  offered  to 
take  Dejanira  across  the  river  on  his  back. 
Hercules  readily  consented,  and  passed 
over  the  river  nist;  but,  when  he  had 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  he  saw  that  the 
Centaur  was  attempting  to  oflfer  her  vio- 
lence.' Enraged  at  tiie  sight,  he  pierced 
him  with  an  arrow,  which  had  been  dip- 
ped in  the  blood  of  the  hydra.  Nessus, 
perceiving  his  death  approaching,  wished 
to  be  revenged,  and  cave  to  DejaniraJiis 
bloody  tunic,  teDins  ner  that,  if  her  fts- 
band  was  unfaithful,  she  should  persuade 
him  to  put  this  on,  and  it  would  reclaim 
him  from  his  unlawful  passion.  The 
credulous  Dejanira  accepted  the  present 
Hearing,  sufaeequentiy,  that  Hercules  was 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  lole,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eurytus  of  Eubcea,  she  sent  him  the 
tunic  of  Nessus  by  a  young  slave,  named 
Lichas,  with  the  tenderest  messages.  Her- 
cules joyftilly  accepted  the  fatal  present, 
and  hastened  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  was 
thrown  into  the  most  violent  agony.  In 
his  fury,  he  buried  Lichas  into  the  sea, 
where,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods,  he 
was  changed  into  a  rock.  Then,  having 
hewed  down  some  trees  on  mount  (Eta, 
and  erected  a  fimeral  pile,  he  ascended 
the  pile,  and  begged  his  fiiend  Philoctetes 
to  set  fire  to  it  When  Dejanua  heard  of 
the  death  of  Hercules,  she  was  so  overcome 
by  anguish,  tiiat  she  destroyed  herself. 

DxKEN,  Agathe;  a  Dutch  authoress, 
bom  in  1741,  m  the  village  of  Amstelveen, 
near  Amsterdam.  She  wrote  Dutch  novels 
and  poems  of  merit ;  among  othere,  Idede- 
ren^^oordenBarvenstand,  She  died  in  1804. 

Delambre;  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomera  of  our  time,  bora  at 
Amiens,  in  1749 ;  studied  under  the  abb^ 
DetiUe,  who  always  remained  his  fiiend. 
He  &st  applied  himself  to  the  languages, 
particularly  most  of  the  hving  one^  and 
made  himself  one  of  the  best  Hellenists  in 
France.  His  studies  were  not  directed  to 
astronomy  until  his  d6th  year.  He  en- 
riched the  vnitings  of  Ldande  yjith  a 
commentary,  and  became  the  fiiend  and 
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pupil  of  the  author,  whomoudlT  called 
him  bis  heH  taarL  In  1790,  eight  yean 
after  the  diseovevy  of  Herachel,  Delambre 
puUiahM  the  tables  of  that  planet,  although 
in  that  period,  it  had  performed  but  a  small 
pait  of  its  80  yean'  ooune.  He  also  con- 
structed tables  of  Jupiter  and  Satuni,  and 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  with 
several  treatises,  px)cui«d  him  a  reception 
into  the  national  institute.  He  was  en- 
j^aged  with  M^chain,  firom  1792  till  1799, 
m  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Barcelona  to  Dunkiric  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  which  he  measured-  two  bases  of 
6000  toises,  one  near  Melun,  the  other 
near  Perpignan.    (See  his  Ban  du  S^ 

du  MtridUn  conwris  enJtrt  U$  PandUUs 
dt  Dunkarque  et  Aarcdonnt^  Paris,  3  voJs., 
4to. ;  and  RecutU  d*0l>8ervaL  Gtodinqaes 
faxsemi  SuiU  au  3me  voL  de  la  Base  du 
Skfst.  Metr.  lidHgipar  Biot  et  Arago).  He 
was  made  member  of  the  bureau  de»  2em- 
gii^ks.  In  1802,  Napoleon  appointed 
nidi  inspecUur-rhUral  des  etudes,  which 
poet  he  redgned  when  chosen  perpetual 
aecretaiy  of  the  class  of  mathematical  sci- 
ences (1803).  His  first  tables  of  the  sun 
were  published  in  1792 ;  in  1806,  appeared 
his  new  ones.  In  1807,  he  succeeded  La- 
lande  in  the  colUgt  de  France^  and  wrote 
his  jyaiU  d^Attf^nomit  th^origue  d  prati- 
que (3  vols.,  4tO.,  1814),  Histoirt  de  rAOro- 
fwndtdumouendgt  (1819),  HiH,  de  VAMrwu 
fiuNferru(l^l,2yols.)  vnAHigt,derAstnm. 
du  18me.  SikU  (2  vols.) ;  a  collection  of 
works  such  as  no  other  nation  can  show. 
I>elambre  also  distinniished  himself,  as 
perpetual  secretaiy  of  the  institute,  by 
the  justice  and  elegance  of  his  Uogts. 
He  <&ed  in  1822. 

DELAViGfTK,  Jean  Francois  Caaimir ;  a 
dramatic  poet,  bom  in  1/94,  at  Havre. 
He  commenced  his  poetical  career  while 
a  youth,  by  the  dithyramb  on  the  birth 
of  the  king  of  Rome  (1811).  His  poem 
on  the  discovery  of  vaccination  received, 
in  1814,  the  first  of  the  secondair  prizes 
from  the  French  academy.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  to  dramatic  poetiy,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  tragedy,  Lts  Fepres  <SMi- 
emut  (1821),  which  was  received  with 
general  applause ;  and  has  since  written  a 
second,  Lt  Paria.  The  fint  piece,  not- 
withstanding many  feuhs  in  the  plan  and 
the  delineation  of  most  of  the  characten, 
displayed  remarkable  poetic  genius :  the 
vigorous  sketch  of  the  chief  character,  by 
which  the  whole  action  is  animated,  and 
his  fine  thoughts  expressed  in  brilliant 
lansuage,  atone  for  many  foebte  passages 
and  some  &lse  splendor.     At  the  mat 


ion  of  this  piece  at  the  Odhn 
(l6l9),  some  verses  against  arbitral^  gov- 
ernments and  the  insolence  of  mmiaieis 
produced  so  much  disturtiance,  that  the 
police  foriMde  the  repetition  of  tiiem ;  but 
they  were  still  ^plauded,  and  this  strug- 
gle between  the  police  and  the  audience 
contributed  not  a  litde  to  give  popularity 
to  the  production.  In  the  second  piece, 
the  improvement  of  the  poet  is  viaihk : 
he  displays  a  great  brilliancy  of  coloring, 
harmony  of  versification,  and  richness  of 
ideas  and  images,  though  it  is  justiy  objected 
that  he  had  not  studied  his  suDject  pio- 
foundly,  nor  given  it  all  the  interestof  which 
it  is  susceptible.  In  his  elegies,  Les  trois 
Mesfimamet,  Debvigne  bewailed  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France.  In  1819,  foUowed 
two  elegies  Sur  la  Vied  laMort  de  Jeanne 
d^Jhrc,  His  comedy  Le9  Comidkm^  5 
acts  in  verse,  in  the  style  of  the  M^tnmanit, 
is  directed  against  the  principles  of  the 
old  French  stage.  His  ^ouoeUes  Mes- 
sMtrmes  (1822)  were  produced  by  the 
Greek  revolution.  In  1823,  his  comedy 
L^^icoU  des  VieSiards  was  received  with 
general  applause.  In  a  new  Mesiimame^ 
Delaviffne  expresses  the  grief  of  Europe 
at  the  death  of  lord  Bjrrcm.  It  is  in  the 
10th  edition  of  his  Mtssimamts  d  Points 
dxotrsts  (Paris,  1824,  2  vols.).  In  1824, 
Delavigne  was  made  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and,  in  1825,  was  of- 
fered a  pension  of  1200  fiimcs  fit>m  the 
civil  list,  which,  however,  as  well  as  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  hcmor,  he  declined, 
that  he  might  preserve  his  independence. 
(For  his  political  correspondence  with 
Lamartine,  see  Lamartmt,) 

Delaware  ;  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Dela- 
ware river  and  bay,  S.  and  W.  by  Mary> 
land;  Ion.  74«  56^to  7^ 40^  W. ;  lat38° 
29"  to  39°  47'  N.;  92  miles  long,  and  S3 
broad ;  square  miles,  2120 :  population,  in 
1790,  59,094;  in  1800,  64,^272;  in  1810, 
72,674;  in  1820,  72,749;  white  males, 
27,904 ;  white  females,  27,377 ;  fK»  blacks, 
1S^958;  slaves,  4509.  It  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into 
25  hundreds.  Dover  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Wilmington  is  the  largest  town. 
The  other  most  considerable  towns  aro 
Newcasde,  Georgetown,  Smyrna,  Milford 
and  Levristowu.  Presbytenans  are  tlie 
most  numerous  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians: there  are,  beades,  a  considerable 
number  of  Metfaodista.  The  legislature 
ccmsistB  of  a  senate,  chosen  for  thi«e  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen 
annually  on  the  fint  Tuesdav  in  October. 
The  governor  is  chosen  by  me  pec^to  for 
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three  yean,  but  can  hold  the  office  only 
three  yean  in  six.  The  principal  rivers 
besides  the  Delaware,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  boundaiy,  are  Brandywine  creek, 
Christiana  creek.  Duck  credc,  Mispillion 
credt,  Indian  river,  Cboptank  and  Nanti- 
coke.  Delaware  is,  next  to  Rhode  Ishuid, 
the  smallest  state  in  extent  in  the  Union, 
and  the  kast  diversified  in  sur&ce.  The 
genei^  aspect  of  the  greater  part  is  that 
of  an  extended  plain,  though  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  of  Newcastle 
is  hilly  or  uneven.  The  heiriits  of  Chris- 
tiana are  loffy  and  commanding,  and  the 
hills  of  Brandywine  are  rough  and  stony ; 
but  in  the  lower  counOy,  there  is  veiy 
little  diveiaity  of  level  The  highest  ridge 
between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays 
passes  through  this  state.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridce,  there  is  a  chain  of  swamps, 
from  which  a  number  of  watera  descend 
on  the  west  to  Chesiqpeake  bay,  and  on 
the  east  to  the  river  Delaware.  Along  the 
Delaware  river,  and  for  about  9  miles  into 
the  interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich 
clay,  which  produces  lai^  timber,  and  is 
wJl  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture; but,  between  this  tract  and  the 
swamps,  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  In  the  county  of  New- 
castle, the  soil  is  a  strong  clay ;  in  Kent,  it 
is  mixed  with  sand ;  and  in  Sussex,  die 
sand  greatly  predominates.  The  principal 
articles  of  produce  are  wheat,  Indian  com, 
lye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  buck-wheat  and 
potatoes.  The  county  of  Sussex  contains 
some  excellent  grazing  lands;  and  it  ex- 
ports great  quantities  of  timber,  obtained 
from  Cypress  swamp,  on  Indian  river, 
which  extends  about  6  miles  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  nearly  12  from  N.  to  S.  The 
staple  commodity  is  wheat,  which  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
fyt  its  imcommon  softness  and  whiteness, 
and  is  preferred  in  foreign  markets.  Large 
establiahments  have  been  erected  for  man- 
ufacturing^ wheat  into  flour.  Of  these,  the 
Brsndywme  mills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
minirton,  are  the  most  important.  These 
are  die  finest  collection  of  mills  in  the  U. 
States,  and  are  cdebrated  both  for  the 
excellence  and  the  quantity  of  flour  which 
they  manufacture.  Delaware  contains 
very  few  minerals.  In  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex, and  among  the  branches  of  the  Nan- 
ticoke,  are  krsequantidesof  bog  iron  ore, 
well  adapted  tor  casting.  Before  the  rev- 
ohitipn.  It  was  wrought  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  since  that  event,  the  business  has 
declined. — Delaware  was  settled  by  the 
Swedes  and  Finns  as  eariy  as  1637.  The 
colony  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 


Gtiatavus  Adolphus,  kingof  Sweden,  who 
named  the  country  Abva  iS^ieeia.  Hoar- 
kill  (now  Jjooufotm)  was  founded  in 
1690,  but,  the  Dutch  claiming  the  co'unfty, 
it  paiaBed  under  their  power  in  1655.  In 
1664,  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  fell, 
with  other  parts  of  New  Amsterdam,  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  granted 
by  Charies  II  to  h»  brother  James,  duke 
of  Yoik,  who,  in  1682,  conveyed  it,  as  far 
as  cape  Henlopen,  to  William  Penn.  In 
1704,  Delaware,  tbou^  uuder  the  same 
proprietor,  became  a  separate  colonial 
esttiblishment,  and  remained  such  until 
the  revolution.  Its  constitution  was 
formed  in  1776.  The  Chesqieake  and 
Delaware  canal  croeses  this  state.  As  a 
manufiicturing  state,  Delaware  holds  a 
rank  for  above  its  relative  extent  and  pop- 
ulation. The  v^orks  near  Wilmingtmi  are 
^extensive  and  hig^bf  valuable.  As  eariy 
as  1810,  the  value  of  the  various  manufac- 
tures exceeded  $1,7^3,000. 

Delaware  ;  a  river  of  the  U.  States, 
which  rises  in  Catskill  mountains,  in  N^ 
York.  In  its  couree,  it  separates  Pennsyl- 
vania fitim  New  York  and  New  Jeraey, 
and  loses  itself  in  Delaware  bay,  about  5 
miles  below  Newcasde.  It  is  navigable 
for  a  74  gun  ^ip  to  PhUadelphia,  55  miles 
above  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  about  120 
firom  the  ocean ;  for  sloops  to  the  head  of 
the  tide,  at  Trenton,  35  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia; and  for  boats  about  100  miles 
farther,  though  the  boat  navigation  above 
Easton  is  veiy  difficult  Its  two  most 
important  tributaries  are  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Lehigh.  The  whole  lenath,  fix>m 
its  source  to  Sie  bay,  is  about  300  miles. 
The  principal  towns  on  the  Delaware, 
besides  Philadelphia,  are  Easton  and  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  Trenton,  Bordentovm  and  Bur- 
lington, N.  J. 

Delaware  Bat  ;  a  kuige  bay  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  between  the  slates  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  foimed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Debware  river  and  several  other 
smaller  ones.  It  is  65  miles  long,  and,  in 
the  centre,  about  30  miles  across,  and 
about  18  at  its  mouth,  from  cwpe  Henlo- 
pen, in  lat  38*  47'  N.,  Ion.  75^6'  W.,  to 
cape  May,  in  lat38»57'N.,  Ion.  74*52' 


Delaware  Bbsakwatee.  The  Dela- 
ware breakwater  is  situated  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  bay  of  Delaware,  near  cape 
Henlopen.  The  anchorage  ground,  or 
roadstead,  is  formed  by  a  cove  in  the 
southern  shore,  direcdy  west  of  the  pitch 
of  the  cape  and  the  seaward  end  of  an 
extensive  shoal  called  the  ahean ;  the  tail 
of  which  makes  out  firom  the  shore  about 
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five  miles  up  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of 
BiXMM&ill  creek,  fix>m  whence  it  extends 
eastward,  and  terminates  at  a  point  about 
two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  shore  at 
the  cape.  The  breakwater  cousnsts  of  an 
insulated  dike  or  wall  of  stone,  the  tians* 
venal  section  of  which  is  a  trapezium,  the 
base  resting  on  the  bottom,  whilst  the 
summit  line  forms  the  top  of  the  woik. 
The  other  sides  represent  the  inner  and 
outer  slopes  of  the  work,  that  to  the  sea- 
ward bemg  much  greater  than  the  other. 
The  inwanl  slope  is  45  desrees ;  the  top 
is  horizontal,  22  feet  in  iMeadth,  and  raised 
Si  feet  above  the  hi^est  spring  tide ;  the 
outward  or  sea  slope  is  39  feet  in  altitude, 
upon  a  base  of  105}  feet ;  both  these  di- 
mensions being  measured  in  relation  to  a 
horizontal  plane  passing  by  a  point  27  feet 
below  the  lowest  sprinff  tide.  The  base 
bears  to  the  altitude  neany  the  same  ratia 
as  similar  lines  in*  the  profiles  of  the 
Cherbourg  and  PlymouUi  breakwaters. 
The  openmg  or  entrance  from  the  ocean 
is  650  yards  in  width  between  the  north 
point  of  the  cape  and  the  east  end  of  the 
breakwater.  At  this  entrance,  the  hartx>r 
will  be  accessible  durinc  all  winds  coming 
fix>m  the  sea.  The  dike  is  formed  in  a 
stFBi^t  line  fiom  E.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.: 
1200  yards  is  the  lensth  of  this  portion  of 
the  woriE,  which  is  aestined  to  serve  the 
puipoees  of  a  breakwater.  At  the  disumce 
of  350  yards  from  the  upper  or  western 
end  of  the  breakwater  (which  space  forms 
the  upper  entrance),  a  similar  dike,  of  500 
yards  m  length,  is  projected  in  a  direct 
line,  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  forming  an  angle  of 
146^  15^  with  the  breakwater.  This  work 
IS  designed  more  particularly  as  an  ioe- 
bieaker.  The  whole  length'^  of  the  two 
dikes  above  described,  which  are  now 
partly  commenced,  wiU  be  1700  yards: 
they  will  contain,  when  finished,  900,000 
cubic  yards  of  stone,  composed  of  pieces 
of  basaltic  rock  and  granite,  weighing  from 
aquarterof  aton  to  three  tons  and  upwards. 
The  depth  of  water,  at  low  tide,  is  from 
four  to  six  fiithoms  throughout  the  haibor, 
which  will  be  formed  by  these  works  and 
the  cove  of  the  southern  shore,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  afford  a  peifect  shelter 
over  a  space  or  water  surface  of  seven 
tenths  of^a  square  mile.  The  great  ob- 
jects to  be  sained  by  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  harbor  in  this  roadstead  are, 
to  shelter  vessels  fix>m  the  action  of  waves 
caused  by  the  winds  blowing  fix>m  the 
£.  to  the  N.  W.,  round  b^  ttie  N.,  and 
also  to  protect  them  against  injuries  ariang 
from  floating  ice  descending  the  bay  fiom 
theN.W.  ^ 


Dblkgate.    (See  DdegMm,) 

DsLEOATxs,  CotTiiT  OF,  18  SO  Called  be- 
cause the  judges  thereof  are  delecated,  by 
the  kinff's  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  to  hear  and  detennine  appeals  m  tlie 
three  following  cases : — 1.  Where  a  sen- 
tence is  given  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause, 
by  the  archbishop,  or  bis  official ;  2. 
when  any  sentence  is  given  in  any  eccle- 
siastical cause,  in  the  places  exen^ ;  31 
when  a  sentence  is  given  in  the  admiral's 
court,  in  suits  civil  and  marine,  by  order 
of  the  civil  law.  This  commission  is 
usualljT  filled  with  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
and  doctora  of  the  civil  law. 

Deleoation  ;  the  investing  with  au- 
thority to  act  for  another.  Hence  the 
name  has  been  nven  to  a  body  of  persons 
thus  deputed.  Before  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
the. persons  constituting  the  congress  at 
Philadelphia  were  called  ddegatea^  and  the 
body  of  representatives  of  a  state  in  con- 
gress are  still  called  the  ddefiaUtm  of  a 
state.  In  Maiyland  and  Viigima,  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislatures, 
which,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  is 
called  lumH  qf  rqnreHntativeSy  has  the 
name  of  hmut  of  ddegaUs,  (See  Qm- 
sHhdiofu)  The  name  of  ddegaie  is  also 
given  to  the  representatives  sent  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  U.  States  fix)m  territories  not 
yet  formed  into  states.  In  Italy,  branches 
of  flovemment  are  often  called  ddegaxiont^ 
and  their  memben  ddmiL  Thus  thera 
exist  in  the  Lombardo- V  enetian  kingdom 
nine  ddmoBumi  fi>r  Lombardy,  and  eight 
for  the  Venetian  part  of  the  government, 
consisting  of  one  delmrto,  a  viu-MiutaiOj 
and  an  adjuncts — ^In  me  civil  law,  4ieus«- 
tion  is  that  act  by  which  a  debtor  transfen 
to  another  peison  the  duty  to  pay,  or  a 
creditor  transfers  to  another  peraon  the 
right  to  receive  payment 

Delft  ;  the  name  of  some  celefanted 
Dutch  paintera,  perticulariy  of  James  (born 
1619,  died  1661)  and  William  Delft  (to- 
wards  the  end  o€  the  sixteenth  centuiy]. 
Both  were  bom  at  Delft,  were  portrait 

Sinters,  and  relations  to  the  celdbrated 
irevel^  ako  a  native  of  this  towiL 
Delft  ;  a  considerable  town  of  South 
Holland,  between  Rotterdam  and  L^rden, 
traversed  by  a  canal  which  communicates 
with  the  Maese.  Delft  is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  darit ;  most  of  the  streets  are 
divided  by  nanow,  stagnant  canals,  except 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
two  qmcious  streets,  with  broad  canals 
bordered  with  trees.  The  fi>ont  of  the 
atadthouae  is  extensive  and  curious^  and 
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the  interior  contains  some  valuable  paint- 
JBgBL  In  the  old  church  are  the  monu- 
menti  of  the  adniinJa  Van  Tromp  and 
Pieter  Hejrn.  Not  fiur  from  it  is  the  build- 
ing where  William  I  of  Orange  was  mur- 
dered, in  15B4.  In  the  new  church,  which 
has  a  celebrate4  set  of  chiming  bells,  is 
the  splendid  monument  erected  in  his  hon- 
or, and,  also,  the  monument  of  Hugo 
GrotiuB,  who  was  bom  in  Delft  The 
town  has  13,000  inhabitants,  and  contains 
an  artillery  and  en^eer  school.  The 
manufiicture  of  a  kmd  of  earthen  ware 
called  Ddfiivarcj  in  this  place,  is  import- 
ant Here  likewise  are  made  several  kinds 
of  fine  ck>th  and  carpets.  Butter,  and, 
next  to  it,  beer,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  the  ifiiioleside  trade ;  tobacco-pipes^ 
also,  are  made  in  great  quantities.  9  miles 
N.  IV.  Rotteidam. 

Dklftshaven;  a  small,  fortified  town 
of  Holland,  on  the  Maese ;  population, 
2700 ;  2  miles  S.  W.  Rotterdam. 

Dklft-Wabe  is  a  kind  of  potteiy  cov- 
ered with  an  enamel  or  if^ite  guzing, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neat- 
ness of  porcelain.  Some  kinds  of  this 
enameUed  pottery  differ  much  fiom  others, 
either  in  sustuning  sudden  heat  without 
bredung,  or  in  the  beauty  and  regularity 
of  their  forms,  of  their  enamel,  and  of  the 
painting  with  wliich  they  are  ornamented. 
In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel- 
led ware,  which  approaches  the  nearest 
to  porcelain  in  external  appearance,  is  that 
which  least  resists  a  brisk  fire.  Again, 
those  which  sustain  a  sudden  heat  are 
coane,  and  resemble  common  pottery. 
This  kind  of  ware  has  its  name  fix)m  Delft, 
in  Holbmd,  where  it  is  made  in  large 
quantities. 

DELHt ;  a  province  of  Hindostan ; 
bounded  N.  W.  l^  Lahore,  N.  by  the 
Himaleh  mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  Thibet,  E.  by  Kemaoon  and  Oude, 
S.  bv  Agra,  and  W.  by  Agimere  and 
Moultan ;  lying  chiefly  between  laL  2BP 
and  31^  N. ;  about  250  miles  long,  and 
180  broad ;  population  estimated  at  about 
5,000,000— Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and 
Seiks.  The  chief  towns  are  Delhi,  Se- 
haurunpour,  Sirhind,  Tanaser,  and  Anop- 
sheer.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gan- 
ges and  Jumnah.  A  great  part  of  it  is 
sterile  for  want  of  water.  It  was  formerly 
much  more  wealthy  and  populous  than 
at  present  Having  been  the  seat  of 
various  wars,  it  has  been  miserably  laid 
waste,  and  in  some  parts  almost  depopu- 
lated. The  most  fertile  parts^ield  good 
Cire,  wheat,  bariey,  and  sugar-cane. 
part  east  of  the  Jumnah,  with  a  con- 


siderable district  round  the  city  of  Delhi, 
belongs,  in  fact,  to  the  British ;  but  its  rev- 
enues are  allotted  to  support  the  family 
and  establishmentB  of  the  eipperor,  or 
great  mogul,  now  reduced  to  the  humili- 
ating state  of  dependence  on  a  foreign 
power.  The  southeAi  part  is  possessed 
by  native  chiefs  in  alliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish. The  country  north-west  of  tlie  Jum- 
nah, and  south  of  the  Setledge,  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  petty  Seik  chiefs. 

Delhi  ;  a  cityof  Hindostan ;  capital  of 
the  province  of  Delhi,  and  for  many  yeare 
of  Hindostan ;  on  the  Jumnah ;  92  N.  N.  W. 
Agra,  300  N.  W.  AUahabad;  Ion.  7T> 9^ 
E. ;  lat  28°  49^  N. ;  population  variously 
esdmated,  fit>m  100  to  200,000.  The  an- 
cient name  was  Indrcqndy  hdarput,  or  fn- 
darprut;  the  Mohammedan  name  is  iSKo^ 
jthanabad.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
capital  of  Hindostan,  the  seat  of  the  great 
mogul,  the  boast  of  India ;  and,  during  the 
era  of  its  splendor,  is  said  to  have  occupied 
a  site  20  miles  in  length,  and  the  ruins 
now  cover  nearby  as  great  a  space.  It 
was  taken,  in  1193,  by  the  Mohammedans, 
under  Cuttubaddeen  Khan,  who  fixed  his 
residence  here ;  and,  on  his  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  it  became  the  capital  of  Hin- 
dostan. In  1396,  it  was  taken,  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  by  Tamer- 
lane. It  afterwards  partially  recovered, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Akbar  transferred  the  seat  of  royalty 
to  Agra.  In  1631,  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan 
founded  the  new  city  of  Delhi,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jumnah,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  ofShal^t' 
hanabad.  During  the  reign  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  rev- 
enue of  the  citv  amounted  to  £3,813,594, 
and  its  population  was  computed  at 
2,000,000— probably  an  exaggeration.  It 
continued  to  increase  in  splendor  and  im- 
portance till  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
in  1739,  when  100,000  inhabitants  were 
maasacred,  and  £62,000,000  steriing  of 
plunder  are  said  to  have  been  collected. 
It  was  again  pillaged  and  depopulated  in 
1756,  1759,  and  1760,  by  Ahmed  Ab- 
dallah.  Since  1803,  it  has  been  in  re- 
ality subject  to  the  British  sovemment, 
though  still  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
or  great  mogul,  who  has  a  nominal  author- 
ity, but  is  vimially  dependent  on  the  Brit- 
ish. Modem  Delhi  contains  the  remains 
of  many  splendid  jpalaces,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  beautinil  mosques,  stiO  in  good 
repair,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
called  JumnuA  Mi^eed.  This  mosque  is 
261  feet  long,  the  whole  fiont  &ced  with 
white  marble,  surrounded  at  top  with  three 
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Dt  domes  of  white  maiMe,  flank- 
ed Tiy  two  minaretB.  The  city  has  two 
specious  screet8»  leadmg  from  the  palace 
to  the  principal  gates,  and  manv  good 
houses  built  of  brick.  ''The  inhateted 
part  of  DeUii,"  says  bi^op  Heber,  in 
his  Namtive,  ''is  about  seven  miles  in 
circuit,  seated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills, 
and  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall, 
which  the  Enffjish  covemment  have  put 
into  repair.  The  nouses  are  many  of 
them  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  mosques,  with  high  minarets 
and  gilded  domes,  and  above  all  are 
seen  the  palace,  a  very  high  and  exten- 
sive cluster  of  Gothic  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, and  the  Jumnah  Musjeed,  the 
laigestand  handsomest  place  of  MusbuI- 
man  worehip  in  India.  The  chief  material 
of  all  these  fine  buildings  is  red  granite, 
inlaid,  in  some  of  the  (nuamentaT  parts, 
with  white  marble ;  and  the  general  style 
of  buikUng  is  of  a  simple  and  impreaaive 
character.^  Most  of  the  streets  are  nanow 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  built  with- 
out order,  of  brick,  mud,  bamboos  and 
mata^  generally  covered  with  thatch,  re- 
sembling a  motley  group  of  villages,  rather 
than  an  extensive  town.  The  bazars  are 
but  indifferently  fhmished.  Cotton  cloths 
and  indigo  are  manufiictured  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood.  In  the  vicinity,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Junuiah,com,  rice,  millet 
and  indigo  are  princijpally  cultivated.  The 
Baptists  nave  a  missionaiy  here. 

Delille,  Jacques  (also  Ddidtj  de 
LSU) ;  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  didactic  poets  of  modem  times; 
bom  in  1738,  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne. 
His  name  after  the  revolution  was  Monta- 
nier-Delille.  He  resembled  Pope  (who 
was  his  model)  in  personal  deformi^,  as 
well  as  in  exquisite  versification.  In  the 
college  of  Lisieux,  at  Paris,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  precocious  talents;  and  in 
the  coUese  of  Amiens,  he  besan  his  metri- 
cal translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics.  He 
had  translated  this  woric  by  the  end  of  his 
S3d  year,  but  spent  many  years  in  re- 
touching it.  It  was  published  in  1770, 
with  a  Diicoun  pr^muuitre,  and  nume- 
rous annotations,  which  gave  him  also  an 
honorable  place  among  the  French  prose 
writers.  NotwithstancQng  the  jealousy  of 
his  rivals,  Delille  was  invited  to  Paris,  and 
was  made  professor  at  the  coU^  de  la 
Manhe^  and  afterwards  at  the  coUige  de 
Ihmce ;  and  his  translations  were  ranked 
by  the  French  among  their  classics.  De- 
lille translated,  also,  the  iEneid  of  Viigil 
(1803^  and  was  received,  in  his  37th  year, 
into  the  academy.    Before*  this  time,  he 


bad  produced  his  didactic  poem,  Le»  Jbot' 
dmB^  ou  VAH  d*embdUrle$  Pm^aget  (Paris, 
1782),  in  four  cantos.  This  was  consid- 
ered die  best  didactic  poem  in  the  French 
language,  though  inferior  to  his  trandation 
of  Vir;^  D^lle  received  the  lower  or- 
dination^ to  be  enabled  to  hold  a  benefice, 
fiom  which,  together  with  his  salaries  as 
professor,  and  member  of  the  academy, 
and  his  own  fortune,  he  derived,  beft^ 
the  revolution,  an  annual  income  of  30^000 
livres,  of  which  he  preserved,  at  a  later 
period,  onhr  600.  He  was  abo  made  a 
member  of  tlie  national  institute.  Though 
an  adherent  of  the  old  system,  RobeBmenre 
spared  him  on  every  occadon.  At  his 
request,  Delille  wrote,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  DithfrcmAe  wr  VhmortaUU  de  VAme^ 
to  be  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  Ddty.  Th»  per- 
formance made  an  impression  even  on  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  safety,  but 
was  not  sung.  In  1794,  he  withdrew  fiT>m 
Paris,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  sublime 
sceneiy  of  the  Vosges,  to  meditations  on 
the  destinv  of  man,  and  on  the  laws  of 
poetry,  in  Switzerland,  he  finished  his 
Momme  dea  Champs,  a  didactic  poem  on 
the  charms  of  mral  life,  called  also  G^- 
giques  Fran^aiHM^  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  moral  sequel  to  Virgil^  Georgics. 
Delille  labored  on  it  for  twenty  years, 
principally  during  the  reign  of  terror,  in 
the  vtUes  of  the  Vosges,  in  1794  and  1795 ; 
hence  the  deep  melancholy  of  many  pas- 
sages. The  sufferings  of  his  country 
produced  Le  MaOiewr  d  la  PitUj  four 
cantos  (Lond.  1803),  fiill  of  lovely  and 
touching  jnctures^  in  harmonious  verse. 
At  London,  he  married  (1802)  mademoi- 
selle Vaudchamps,  for  a  long  time  the 
companion  of  his  travels.  Here  he  trans- 
lated, in  15  months,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  all  his  works ; 
but  the  exertion  brought  on  a  stroke  of 
the  apoples^.  After  his  return  to  France, 
he  wrote  his  TVots  Rignea  de  la  JVaturt^ 
and  the  admired  poem  La  Conoersation^ 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  master.  Its 
poetical  character  is  the  same  as  that  of 
his  other  works.  Lively  feelin|^,  richness 
of  conception,  animated  descriptions,  puri- 
ty and  great  elegance  of  expression,  har- 
monious and  easy  versification,  aro  its 
chief  exceUences.  Bouterwek  jusdy  re- 
marics,  '^A  didactic  woric,  like  DetiBe's 
elegant  Homme  des  Chamjfs,  mav  have 
many  charms  of  diction,  without  being  a 
poem."  Delille  composed  in  his  h«id, 
without  writing,  even  the  30,000  verses  of 
his  translation  of  tiie  iGneid,  and,  like 
TasBO,  trusted  them  with  more  confidence 
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tohiBniemonr  than  to  his  tablets.  Buthis 
hodSfy  vigor  &n]iu8hed,  as  his  mentat  pow- « 
ere  increased.  He  grew  blind,  and  died 
the  first  of  May,  1613.  In  a  poem  not 
committed  to  paper,  he  had  sung  of  old 
age,  and  his  approaching  death ;  of  the 
vanides  of  the  l>re8ent,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  future  life.  He  was  universally  la- 
mented, on  account  of  his  amiable  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  his  talents.  Afler  his  death 
appeared  Le  Depart  (PEden  (Paris).  ^ 

]>Ei.i8ij&,  or  Db  UIsle,  Guillaume ;  a 
geographer,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1675.  '  He 
was  instructed  by  Cassini,  and  soon  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reforming  the  whole 
system  of  geography.  He  published,  in 
his  25th  year,  a  map  of  the  world,  maps 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  a  celestial 
and  tefrestrial  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
By  rejecting  Ptolemy's  statements  of  lon- 
ffitade,  or  rather  by  comparing  them  with 
Die  astronomical  observations  and  the 
statements  of  modem  travellers,  he  found- 
ed the  modem  system  of  geography.  The 
number  of  his  geographical  maps  of  the 
old  and  new  world  amounts  to  100.  His 
last  edition  of  his  map  of  the  world  was 
puUished  in  1724.  These  maps  are  valu- 
able even  at  the  present  day.  His  brother 
Joteph  NMUa.  bom,  in  1688,  at  Paris, 
devoted  himself  in  his  eariiest  youth  to 
astronomy,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
taud  and  Casani,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  of  sciences.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun,  in  1723,  and  of  the  eclipse  of  tlie 
sun,  in  1724,  increased  his  reputation. 
The  empress  Catharine  I  invitea  him  to 
Petersburg,  to  establish  a  school  for  astron- 
omy, to  which  the  fame  of  Delisie  soon 
gave  celebrity.  His  leisure  time  was  em- 
ployed in  travelling,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  interesting  collections  in  natural 
science  and  geography.  On  his  return, 
liis  collections  were  purchased  by  the 
king,  and  Delisie  himself  was  appointed 
inqsector  of  them.  He  continued  his  ob- 
servations till  his  death,  in  1768.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Lalande  and  Messier. 
His  most  important  geogru>hical  work, 
M^moirtB  mtr  Us  nouwHes  Dicouvertea  au 
/Ajrd  de  laMer  duSud{17Sl),  contains  the 
results  of  the  Russian  voyages  to  discover 
a  passage  from  the  Paci»B  ocean  into  the 
watera  north  of  America.  His  Mimaires 
four  servir  h  PSKsloire  d  aux  Progris  de 
hiffroiUNnte,  de  la  GiogrcaMt  tt  de  la 
/%M7ue(1738)  remain  unnnished.  His 
AoeHuaemtud  aux  Adronomes  swr  Vi^dipse 
aiwulairt  Ai  SokU  que  Von  alUnd  U  25 
Jmn^  1748)  gives  a  complete  history  of  all 
annular  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

vox*.  IV.  15 


Della  Maria,  Dominique,  a  French 
composer,  descended  from  an  Italian 
fiunily,  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  in  1778, 
composed,  in  his  18th  ^ear,  an.  opera 
which  was  performed,  with  applause,  in 
his  native  city,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instraction  of 
several  great  masters,  particularly  of  Pae- 
siello,  and  composed  six  comic  operas,  of 
which  II  Mauitro  di  Cappdld  is  the  most 
distinguished.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
his  opera  Le  Prisonmer  increased  his  rep- 
utation, and  the  aire  of  his  Opira  Condque 
l)ecame  national  l&vorites.  In  his  woiks, 
the  song  is  easy  and  agreeable,  the  style 
pure  and  elegant,  the  expression  natural, 
the  accompaniment  eas^,  original,  and 
pleasing.  He  played  widi  extraordinaiy 
skill  on  tlie  piano  and  the  violoncello.  He 
died  m  his  29th  year  (1806)i 

Delolme,  John  Louis^  bom  at  Geneva, 
1740  (according  to  some,  in  17451  was  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  tne  part 
which  he  took  in  its  internal  commotions 
by  a  work  entitled  .Ezomm  destroia  PahUs 
de  Droit,  obliged  him  to  repair  to  England, 
where  lie  passed  some  yean  in  great  indi- 
gence. He  wrote  for  joumak,  nequented 
low  taverns,  was  devoted  to  gaining  and 
pleasure,  and  lived  in  such  obscurity,  that, 
when  he  became  known  by  his  woik  on 
the  En^sh  Constitution,  and  some  people 
of  distinction  were  desirous  of  reiievmg 
him,  it  was  impossible-  to  discover  his 

Elace  of  residence.  Em  pride  was  gn^ed 
y  this  kind  of  low  independence,  and  he 
rejected  all  assistance,  excepting  some  akl 
from  the  literary  fund,  to  enable  him  to 
return  to  his  country.  This  was  probabhr 
in  1775,  since,  from  that  time,  ne  calls 
himself  member  of  the  council  of  the 
two  hundred  in  Geneva.  Amonc  his  pe- 
culiarities was  this,  that,  although  princi- 
pally occupied  with  political  law,  he  was 
never  present  at  a  session  of  parliament 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England, 
aristocratical  arropmce  and  turbulence 
had  reached  its  highest  pitoh  in  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  it  was  feared,  not  with- 
out reason,  in  England,  that  the  same 
evils  threatened  that  country.  Delolme 
entered  into  an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject Hence  originated  bis  fiutnous  woik, 
CoruHtuiion  de  rAn^derrCj  ou  iUA  du 
Oouvemement  Angkdg  comoari  aoec  la 
Forme  ripukHieame  H  anec  tes  auJtrta  Mo- 
narehiea  de  VEurope  (Amsterdam,  1771); 
and  a  woric  in  English,  called  A  Parallel 
between  the  English  Government  and 
the  former  Government  of  Sweden  (Lon- 
don, 17721  In  both,  his  principal  object 
was  to  illustrato  the  excellence  and  tta- 
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InUty  of  the  English  consdtution.  Its 
character  of  a  spirited  eulogium  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  that  the  first  politi- 
cians of  England,  lord  Chatham,  the 
marquis  of  Camden,  and  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Letters  of  Junius,  spoke  so 
highly  of  this  work  of  a  foreisner.  It  is 
not  a  complete  system  of  the  political 
law  of  England,  and  has  been  reproached 
as  being  superficial ;  but  it  contains  much 
ingenious  reflection  on  the  English  con- 
stitution, on  the  energy  arising  from  a 
happy  union  of  royal  power  with  popular 
liberty,  and  particulany  on  the  value  of 
an  independent  judiciary  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  subjected  to  penal  laws,  but  not 
to  a  censorship.  This  work,  translatedj^ 
the  author  himself  into  English,  in  1772 
(fourth  English  edition,  1784^  with  obser- 
vations by  doctor  Charies  Coote),  is  still 
considered,  in  l^ngland,  one  of  the  most ' 
ingenious  works  on  the  English  constitu- 
tion. Delolme  also  publish^  in  English, 
his  HistoiT  of  the  Flagellants,  or  Me- 
m(»ialB  of  human  Superstition  (1783,  in 
quarto);  An  Essay  on  the  Union  with 
Scotland  (London,  1796,  4ta).  On  the 
occasion  of  the  wiU  of  Mr.  Tbeliusson,  he 
wrote  his  Observations  on  the  Power  of 
Individuals  to  prescribe,  by  testamentary 
Dispositions,  the  particular  future  Uses  to 
be  made  of  theur  Property  (London,  17^, 
4toA  He  died  in  July,  1806,  at  a  village 
in  Switzeriand. 

Delormx,  Marion,  bom  in  1612,  at 
Chalons,  in  Champagne,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  seditious  Cinq-Man.  (See  iZicfte- 
Heuj  CardinaL)  Even  before  the  death 
of  her  lover,  she  formed  new  connexions, 
and  her  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
jrounff  couitieis.  She  permitted  herself 
m  1650,  to  be  involved  in  the  affiur  of 
the  discontented  princes.  She  escaped 
anest  only  by  a  real  or  pretended  sick- 
ness, and  soon  afterwards  spread  a  report 
of  her  own  death.  She  is  said  to  have 
seen  her  own  funeral  from  a  window. 
She  then  went  to  England,  married  a  rich 
lord,  and,  while  retuihmg,  a  widow,  with  a 
larse  fortune,  was  attacked  by  robbers, 
and  forced  to  many  their  captain.  After 
becoming  a  widow  a  second  time,  she 
married  a  man  named  Lebrun,  in  the 
Franche-Comt^,  with  whom  she  after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  where,  after  the  death 
of  her  fiiend,  the  &mou8  Ninon  de  PEn- 
clos,  she  died  in  1706,  in  great  indijence. 
La  Borde,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Letters 
of  Nmon,  which  he  published  (Paris,  1816^ 
3  vols.),  has  related  the  adventurous  lifo 
ofManon. 

Dblos  ;  the  central  island  of  the  Cycla- 


des,  in  the  Mnun  sea,  the  biitfa-plpoe  of 
Apollo,  and  of  Diana.  Delos,  according 
to  the  poets,  was  once  a  naked  rock,  float- 
ing about  in  the  ocean,  and  was  accident- 
ally driven  by  the  waves  into  the  centre  of 
the  Cyclades.  The  earth  had  promised 
Juno,  with  an  oath,  not  to  grant  a  resting- 
place  to  the  ftigitive  Latona  (q.  v.),  where 
she  might  be  delivered.  The  unhappy 
woman  wandered  restlessly  over  the  earth, 
until  she  perceived  the  floating  island.  As 
this  was  not  stationary,  it  was  not  com- 
prehended in  the  oath  of  the  earth,  and 
oflered  her  an  asylum.  She  vowed  to 
build  a  temple  on  its  rocks,  to  which  all 
nations  ^should  bring  ofierings.  On  the 
rude  clifli,  under  a  shadowing  tree,  Latona 
bore  the  infant  gods  Apolu>  (who  was 
hence  called  Ddios)  and  Diana  (who  was 
called  Deliay  Botn  were,  in  after  times, 
particularly  worshipped  on  the  island. 
Delos  was  thenceforward  no  longer  the 
sport  of  the  winds ;  fiiom  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  arose  columns  which  support- 
ed it,  and  the  fame  of  the  isle  spread  over 
the  worid.  Thus  far  mvtholo^cal  tradi- 
tion.— ^At  first,  the  island  had  kincs  of  its 
own,  who  also  held  the  sacerdotiu  office. 
In  the  course  of  time,  it  came  under  die 
dominion  of  Athena  Nothing  was  tole- 
rated upon  it,  which  bore  the  traces  of 
death  or  war.  The  dead  were  buried  in 
the  adjacent  island  Rhenea.  Afler  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  the  rich  Corinthi- 
ans fled  hither,  and  made  Delos  the  seat 
ofa  flourishing  commerce.  Tlie  greatest 
ciuioeity  of  the  island  was  the  temple  and 
(Hacle  of  Apollo.  The  lemple,  founded 
by  Erisichthon,  son  of  Cecrope,  and  em- 
bellished successively  by  different  states 
of  Greece,  was  built  of  Parian  mari>le,  and 
contained,  besides  the  beautiful  statue  of 
the  god,  a  remarkable  aluur,  from  which 
the  DdianprohUm,  as  it  is  called,  had  its 
name.  The  inhabitants,  having  consulted 
the  oracle  concerning  the  remedy  of  a 
plague  which  raged  in  Delos,  were  order- 
ed to  double  the  ahar  of  Apollo,  which 
was  a  cube.  This  famous  geometrical 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube 
was  solved  in  diflerent  ways,  by  several 
of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  philos- 
ophers.  The  oracles  which  Apollo  ut- 
tered here  were  thought  the  most  intelli- 
I^Ue  and  sure.  They  were  dehvered  only 
m  summer;  in  winter,  Apollo  gave  his 
responses  in  Patara,  in  L^cia.  The  Gre- 
cians celebrated  the  Dehan  festival  here 
eveiy  five  years;  and  the  Athenians  per- 
fom»ed  annually  the  beautiful  pikrimagi^ 
called  Aeoria,  with  processions  ancTdances. 
Delos  was  held  to  be  a  place  of  so  great  a 
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flttDeiky ,  that  die  Peraiaofl^  when  they  made 
war  agmnat  Greece,  and  had  sent  to  Delos 
a  navy  of  a  thousand  sai],  out  of  rever- 
cnoe  to  the  patron  deitiee,  forbore  attack- 
ing the  island.  Delos  was  celehrated,  in 
ancient  limes,  for  the  number  and  the  ez- 
cdlenoe  of  its  ardsts,  and  the  school  which 
it  founded.  Pliny  says  that  its  bronze 
was  excellent,  and  much  esteemed.  It 
was  also  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its 
oWer,  which  the  Deliana  used  with  gfreat 
flkin  and  taste,  in  the  fonnation  of  various 
utensils,  vessels,  statues  of  their  gods,  of 
heroes,  animals,  llie  statue  of  Jupiter 
Tonana,  m  the  Capitol,  was  of  Delian 
bronze.  Cicero,  in  his  oiation  fo  Roscius, 
has  many  eulonums  upon  the  fine  vases 
of  Delos  and  Corinth.  The  temple  of 
ApoUo,  at  Delos,  was  one  of  the  moat 
odebretedofitstimehi  all  Greece.  Delos, 
now  called  Re^i,  is  uninhabited,  or  is  only 
die  haunt  of  pirates;  but  splendid  ruins  of 
its  lonner  magnificence  yet  exist 

Delphi,  ttiHO  seat  of  the  moat  ftimoua 
oiaele  of  ancient  Greece,  was  situated  in 
Phocis,  on  the  southern  ode  of  Pamaasus. 
ApoQo,  according  tp  &ble,  having  killed 
the  aeipent  Pydion  (some  call  it  Ddphine), 
and  detennining  to  build  his  sanctuaiy 
here,  perceived  a  merchant^vessel  fifom 
Crete  sailing  by.  He  immediately  leaped 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
dolphin  (hence  he  is  called  Ddphin\  took 
poBMBBion  of  the  vessel,  and  forcea  it  to 
pass  by  Pyloe,  and  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Criflsa.  After  the  Cretans  had  landed,  he 
aflBumed  the  figure  of  a  beautifiil  youth, 
and  told  them  that  they  must  not  return 
to  dieir  country,  but  Aould  serve  as 
priesiB  in  his  temple.  Inspired,  and  sing- 
mg  hymns,  the  Cretans  followed  the  g^ 
to  his  sanctuaiy,  on  the  rocky  declivity  of 
P^tinassus ;  but,  discouraged  by  the  steril- 
ity of  the  country,  they  unplored  ApoUo 
to  save  them  fi!om  &mine  and  poverty. 
The  god,  smiling,  declared  to  them  the  ad- 
vantage which  diey  would  derive  fi!om 
serving  as  his  priests.  They  then  built 
Delphi,  calling  the  city  at  first  Py&o, 
from  the  serpent  which  Apollo  had  killed 
at  this  place.  The  oracles  were  delivered 
horn  a  cav&  called  PyUnium,  Tradition 
ascribes  its  discoveiy  to  a  shepherd,  who 
pastured  his  flocks  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  was  filled  with  prophetic  inspi- 
nficm  by  the  intoxicating  vapor  which 
arose  fifom  it  Over  the  cave,  which 
was  contained  in  a  temple,  was  placed 
the  hdy  tripod,  upon  which  the  pnestess, 
called  PymUiy  by  whose  mouth  Apollo 
was  to  apeak,  received  the  vapors  as- 
cending fimi  beneath,  and  with  them  the 


in^iration  of  the  Delphian  god,  and  pro- 
claimed the  oracles  (hence  the  proverb, 
to  speak  ex  inpode^  used  of  obscure  sen- 
tences, dogmaucally  pronounced).  After 
having  first  bathed  herself,  and  paiticularly 
her  hair,  in  the  neighboring  fountain  of 
Castalia,  and  crowned  her  head  with  laurel, 
she  seated  herself  on  the  tripod,  which 
was  also  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  the 
same;  then,  shaking  the  laurel  tree,  and 
eatinff  perhaps  some  leaves  of  it,  ^e  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  enthunasm.  Her  &ce 
changed  color,  a  shudder  ran  through  her 
limbs,  and  cries  and  long  protracted  groans 
issued  fi!om  her  mouth.  This  excite- 
ment soon  increased  to  fiuy.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  mouth  formed,  her  hair 
stood  on  end,  and,  almost  suftbcated  by 
the  ascending  vapor,  the  priests  were 
obliffed  to  retain  tne  strufgDnff  priestess 
on  her  seat  by  force ;  when  we  began, 
with  dieadftil  bowlings,  to  pour  forth  de- 
tached words,  which  the  priests  collected 
with  care,  arranged  them,  and  delivered 
them  in  writing  to  the  inquirer.  At  first, 
the  answers  were  given  m  verse,  but  in 
later  times,  the  authority  of  the  oracle 
being  diminished,  they  contented  them- 
sehr^  with  delivering  them  in  prose. 
This  oracle  was  always  obscure  and  am- 
biguous ;  yet  it  serveci,  in  earlier  times,  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  regulate  and 
uphold  the  politica],  dvil  and  religious 
relations  of  Cfreece.  It  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  infiillibility  for  a  long  time ;  for 
the  Dorians,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
l^ace,  who  soon  setded  in  all  parts  ik 
Greece,  spread  an  unbounded  reverence 
for  it  At  first,  only  one  month  in  the 
year  was  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  or- 
acles ;  afterwards,  one  day  in  each  DQK>nth ; 
but  none  who  asked  the  god  for  counsel 
dared  approach  him  without  gifts.  Hence 
the  splendid  temple  possessed  immense 
treasures,  and  the  ciw  was  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  ana  other  works  of  art, 
the  offerings  of  gratitude.  Delphi  was 
at  the  same  time  the  bank,  in  which  the 
rich  deposited  their  treasures,  under  the 
protection  of  Apollo,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  it  fit>m  being  repeatedly  plundered 
b^  the  Greeks  and  oariMirians.  The  an- 
cients believed  Delphi  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth :  this,  they  said,  was  determined 
by  Jupiter,  who  let  loose  two  eajsles,  the 
one  fit>m  the  east  and  the  other  trom  the 
west,  which  met  here.  The  tomb  of 
Neoptolemus  (or  Pyrrhus),  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  was  killed  here  by  Orestes, 
was  also  at  Delphi.  Not  far  fiiom  the 
tomb  was  the  famous  Lesche,  adorned  by 
Polygnotus  with  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
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war.  (9ee  Pcb^pMtus.)  In  the  plaiii  be- 
tween Delpbi  and  CirHia,  the  Pythian 
nunesfq.  t.)  were  celebrated,  in  the  month 
Targehon.  These  national  games,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Amphictyons,  gave 
Delphi  a  lasting  splendor.  It  is  now  a  vil- 
lage called  Castru 
Delphini,  in  Ubum.  (See  Dauphku) 
Delta  ;  A*  a  Greek  letter,  answering  to 
D.    The  resemblance  of  the  ishmd  fbnned 

Sthe  alluvion,  between  the  two  mouths 
the  Nik,  to  a  A,  is  the  reason  why  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Detta,  It  cop- 
tained  Sais,  Pelusium,  and  Alexandria. 
It  was  divided  into  the  great  and  rniali 
Deba.  Islands  at  the  mouths  of  other 
riv^B,  shaped  like  a  A,  have  the  same 
name :  thus  we  speak  of  the  Ddia  of  the 
MisBisBippi. 

Deluc,  Jean  Andr6,  a  geologist  and  me- 
teorologist, bom  in  1726,  at  Geneva,  where 
his  father  was  a  watch-maker,  passed  his 
whole  Me  in  ^logical  investigations,  for 
the  sake  of  wmch  he  made  numerous  jour- 
neys. He  enriched  science  with  very  im- 
portant discoveries.  His  theories  and  hy- 
potheses, which  he  endeavored  to  accom- 
modate to  the  historical  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  met 
with  violent  opponents.  (See  GeoU^.) 
He  passed  some  time  in  England,  as  read- 
er to  the  queen,  and  diea  in  1817,  at 
Windsor.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
are  his  Recherehes  nor  ks  Modificationa  de 
VMmnhht  (Geneva,  1772,  2  vols.  4to.); 
•VouMttM  Idits  star  la  MiUorokeie  (Lon- 
don, 1786, 2  vols.) ;  and  his  TnOi  dhnenn 
tainde  G^ofogie  (Paris,  1810,  8vo.). 

Deluob  (mm  the  Latin  dUunes^  dUu- 
vkanj  from  dUuen^  to  vraah  away];  the 
univeraal  inundation,  whidb,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  took  place  to  punish 
the  great  iniquity  of  mankind.  It  was 
produced,  accorcung  to  Genesis,  by  a  rain 
of  forty  days,  and  a  breaking  up  of  **  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  and  covered 
the  earth  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tope  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  killed  every  living 
creature,  except  Noah,  with  his  fiunily, 
and  the  animals  which  entered  the  aik, 
by  the  command  of  God.  After  the  flood 
hkd  prevailed  upon  the  earth  a  hundred 
and  My  days,  and  had  decreased  for  an 
equal  time,  making  its  whole  duration 
somewhat  less  than  a  vear,  Noah  became 
convinced  that  the  land  had  again  emerg- 
ed, by  the  return  of  a  dove  with  an  olive- 
branch,  and  landed  on  mount  Ararat,  in 
Armenia.  The  time  when  this  chastise- 
ment took  place  was,  according  to  the 
common  computation,  in  the  16%th  year 
of  the  worid ;  according  to  Petavius,  23S7 


Ji.  C.;  according  to  MfUler,  3517  &  C. 
Manj  other  nations  mention,  in  the  myth- 
olo^cal  part  of  their  histoiy,  inundatKma, 
which,  in  their  essential  paiticulars,  agree 
with  the  scriptural  account  of  N<wh*» 
preservation.  Hence  many  persons  have 
mferred  tlie  universality  of  this  inundation. 
Fohi  in  the  Chinese  mythology,  Sottivrata 
or  Satyavrata  in  the  Indian,  Xisuthrus 
in  the  Chaldeean,  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  the  Greek,  have  each  been  recognised 
by  many  a?  the  Noah  of  the  Saored 
Scriptures,  under  a  different  name.  Even 
ihe  American  Indians  have  a  tradition  of 
a  similar  deluge,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
human  race  fit>m  the  &mily  of  one  indi- 
vidual All  these  individuals  are  said  by 
their  respective  nations  to  have  been  saved, 
and  to  have  become  a  second  &ther  of 
mankind.  The  many  skeletons,  also, 
found  petrified  on  the  tops,  or  in  the  int^ 
rior  of  mountains,  the  remains  of  animak 
of  hot  climates  in  countries  now  cold,  have 
been  alleged  as  confirmations  of  a  uni- 
versal revolution  on  our  planet,  occasion^ 
bv  the  violent  action  of  water,  as  &e 
Mosaic  relation  states  it  to  have  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  ratianalisU  and  deists 
have  objected,  that  such  a  general  destine^ 
tion  of  mankind,  by  which  the  innocent 
must  have  been  punished  like  the  ffuilty, 
is  unworthy  of  the  justice  of  God,  the 
Father  of  his  creatures ;  that  the  great  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  and  laige  popu- 
lation which  histoiy  shows  to  have  exiitted 
a  few  years  after  Noah,  is  inconsistent 
with  such  a  general  inundation ;  and  that 
all  the  infbrmafion  which  we  have  of  it 
was  written  down  at  least  1000  years  afler 
it  took  place,  so  as  to  leave  the  universality 
of  the  nood  a  matter  of  great  doubt — ^An 
interesting  work  on  this  subject  baa  been 
lately  pubiiahed,  entitled  Veber  den  Mfi»9 
der  Sibuffluikm  edition,  Beriin,  1819,  by 
Buttmann).  This  subject  is  of  great  in- 
terest, whether  coneadered  in  connexion 
wi&  sacred  history  and  theology,  with 
civil  history,  or  with  natural  history.  The 
woricB  treating  of  it  are  &r  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here. 

Demarara,  or  Demerart  ;  a  province 
of  £ngUsh  Gruiana,  which  derives  its  name 
fix>m  the  river  Demarara  or  Demeraiy. 
(q.  V.)  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
and  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814. 
It  extends  about  100  miles  along  the  coast, 
lying  on  the  eastof  Essequibo,  and  on  the 
west  of  Berbice.  The  soO  is  very  fertile, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  oofiee^ 
cotton,  rice,  &c.  The  climate  resemblea 
that  of  South  Carolina.  For  20  miles  up 
the  river^  the  country  consists  of  extenave 
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meadowi,  and  is  perftcdy  level;  then 
appear  some  sand-lulls;  afterwards  the 
country  bedbmes  mountamous  and  broken. 
Chief  town,  Stabroek.  (For  iluther  in- 
Ibnnation,  see  Ckdancu) 

Demarcation,  Liin  of;  every  line 
drawn  for  determining  a  bolder,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  foreign  powers,  or  by 
such  as  are  at  war  with  each  other.  Thus 
the  pope  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  through 
the  ocean,  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  after  the  first 
discov^es  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Ac- 
cording to  a  treaty  between  the  French 
repubhc  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  c(m- 
duded  at  Basle,  May  17,  1795,  a  line  of 
neutrality  was  established,  which  removed 
die  Aeatre  of  war  fieom  northeni  Germa- 
ny. Also  in  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz 
(1813))  such  an  artificial  limit  was  fixed 
between  the  French  and  the  allied  troops 
of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Dem BKA ;  a  large  lake  of  Abjrqsinia,  in  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  m  the  west 
part  of  that  country.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
450  miles  in  circumierence,  and  contains 
mainr  islands,  one  of  which  is  a  place  of 
coniinement  for  state  prisoners.  The 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  the  Abyssinian  NUe,  fiows 
through  it 

Demerart,  or  Demarara  ;  a  river  of 
South  America,  in  English  Guiana,  which, 
after  a  couise  of  about  200  miles,  flows 
into  the  Atlantic,  k>n.  58^  25^  W.,  lat 
6^  40^  N.  It  is  two  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  con- 
nderable  burden  nearly  100  mile&  It 
afi&ffds  an  excellent  harbor,  but  the  bar 
will  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
18  feet 

Demssiik*    (See  Domain,) 

Demster  ;  the  Ghieek  name  of  the  god- 
dess called  by  the  Romans  Ceres,  (q.  v.) 

Demetrius  ;  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Macedcmia  and  Syria.  Demetrius  1, 
sumamed  PoKorceUs  (the  conqueror  of 
cities),  kine  of  Macedonm,  son  of  Antigo- 
nus,  waged  several  wars,  in  particular  with 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  appeared  before 
Athens  with  a  fleet,  expelled  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  who  had  bee«i  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  place  by  Cassander,  and 
restored  to  the  people  their  ancient  fl>rm 
of  government  Having  lost  the  batde  of 
Ipsua,  against  Seleucus,  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  (301  B.  C),  he  fled  to  Ephe- 
Buis,  and  thenoe  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter.  Passing  over  to 
Corinth,  he  embuked  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Thracian  dominions  of  Ly- 
simachus. He  then  went  to  Asia,  to  be- 
Mow  hm  daughter,  Stralonice,  in  marriage 
15* 


on  Sdeucua,  and  on  his  way  took  poapoo 
sion  of  COicia,  by  which  his  fiiendshq> 
with  Seleucus  was  broken  ofi^  He  otm- 
qufred  Macedonia  (3d4  B.  C),  and  reigned 
seven  years^  but  kwt  this  country  by  his 
arintraiy  conduct  Deserted  by  his  sol- . 
diers,  he  surrendered  himself  at  lengdi,  to 
his  son-in-law,  who  exiled  him  to  P3la,  in 
Syria,  where  he  died  (284  B.  C.^  at  the  age 
of  54 years.  The  above-mentioned  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator, 
disciple  of  Theophrastus,  devoted  his  first 
years  to  rhetoric  and  phikieophy,  but,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  entered  into  the  career  of  politics. 
He  was  made  Macedonian  govenior  of 
Atliens,  and  archon  (909  B.  C.),  and  em- 
bellished the  ci^  by  magnificent  edifices. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians,  over  whom 
he  rmed,  erected  him  as  many  statues  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  But  the  envy 
of  his  enemies  produced  an  excitement 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  statues  destroyed.  He  fled 
to  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  library,  and  of  the  muse- 
um, thesuperintendence  of  which  Ptolony 
Lagus  intrusted  to  him.  [Jnder  the  fi)llo w- 
ing  king,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  was  banished  to  a  remote 
fortress,  where  he  died  fiom  the  bite  of 
an  asp.  Demetrius  was  among  the  most 
learned  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  wrote  on 
several  subjects  of  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical science.  But  the  work  on  rtietorio, 
which  has  come  to  us  under  his  name, 
belongs  to  a  later  age. 

Demidoff,  Nicomus,  count  of^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ancient  family  of  Deimdofl*, 
which  discovered  and  wrought  the  iron, 
copper,  gold  and  niver  mines  in  Siberia, 
and  thus  first  introduced  civilization  into 
that  country,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Pe- 
tersburg, was  made  privy-counsellor  and 
chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early 
afe,  and  retired  wim  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  visited  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  arts  of  ci^i- 
zation  into  Russia,  and  estaUished  many 
manufactories  with  this  view.  In  181^ 
he  levied  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense, 
with  which  he  acted  against  the  French, 
till  they  were  entirely  expelled  from  Rus- 
sia. He  then  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  his  manufac- 
tories. The  university  of  Moscow  having 
lost  all  its  collections  of  natural  history  by 
fire,  he  presented  to  it  his  own  ridi  cab- 
inet 

Dnnaons.    (See  Heroet.) 
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DEmOj  Hermann  CbriBtoph  Gottftied, 
was  born  at  MCihlbausen,  in  1760,  and 
died  at  Ahenbuig,  in  Saxony,  in  1822. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  practical  German 
theologians,  and  his  sermons  are  much 
«ateemed.  He  also  wrote  many  other 
works,  of  a  practical  moral  tendency. 

Democ&act.  (See  Govemmetif,  Farms 
of.) 

Democritus,  a  philosopher  of  the  new 
Eleatic  school,  a  native  of  Abdera,  flour- 
ished in  the  72d  Olympiad,  and  was  bom 
about  494  B.  C.  Some  Magi  and  Chal- 
deans, whom  Xerxes  left  on  his  return 
firom  his  Grecian  expedition,  are  said  to 
have  excited  in  Democritus  the  first  incli- 
nation for  philosophy.  After  the  death  of 
his  fiither,ne  travelled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
studied  geometry,  and  probably  visited 
other  countries,  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  nature.  Among  the  Greek  philoso- 
pheiB,  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Leu- 
cippus.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his 
na&ve  city,  where  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  pubtic  affidrs.  Indignant  at  the 
follies  of  the  Abderites,  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  to  solitude,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  stu- 
dies. We  pass  over  the  fables  which 
have  been  related  of  Democritus,  such  as 
that  he  laughed  continually  at  the  follies 
of  mankind  (in  contrast  to  the  weeping 
Heraclitus),  and  give  a  short  summary 
of  Jits  philosophical  opinions.  In  his  sys- 
tem, he  developed  still  ftirther  the  me- 
chanical or  atomical  theoiy  of  his  master, 
Leucippus.  Thus  he  explained  the  origin 
of  the  world  by  the  eternal  motion  of  an 
infinite  number  of  invisible  and  indivisibre 
bodies,  atoms,  which  difier  fix>m  one  an- 
other in  form,  position  and  arrangement, 
and  are  alternately  separated  and  com- 
bined by  their  motions  in  infinite  space. 
In  this  way  the  univenae  was  formed,  for- 
tuitous, vnthout  the  interposition  of  a 
First  Cause.  The  eternal  existence  of 
atoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred 
fix>m  the  consideration,  that  time  could  be 
conceived  only  as  eternal,  and  without 
beginning.  Their  indivisibility  he  attempt- 
ed to  prove  in  the  following  manner:  If 
bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  division  must  be  per- 
ceptible. After  the  division  has  been 
made,  there  renuiins  either  something  ex- 
tended, or  points  without  any  extent,  or 
nothing.  In  the  firot  case,  division  would 
not  b^  finished ;  in  the  second  case,  the 
combination  of  pomts  without  extension 
could  never  produce  something  extended, 
and  if  there  remained  nothing,  Uie  matanai 
work!  wouM  also  be  nothing;  consequent- 


ly, there  must  exist  simple,  hulivnibie 
bodies  (atoms).  From  his  pooition  of  the 
eternal  change  of  the  separating  and  com- 
bining atoms,  follows  also  the  other,  that 
there  are  numberless  worlds  omtinually 
arising  and  perilling.  In  the  atoms  he 
distinguished  figure,  size,  gravity,  and  im- 
penetrability. All  things  have  the  same 
elementary  parts,  and  their  dififerenoe  de- 
pends on^  on  the  difterent  figure,  order 
and  situation  of  the  atoms,  of  which  every 
thmg  is  composed.  This  dififecence  of 
the  atoms  is  mfinite,  like  their  number: 
hence  the  variety  of  things  is  infinitely 
great.  Fire  consists,  according  to  him,  of 
active  globules,  and  spreads,  uke  a  fi^t 
envelope,  round  the  earth.  The  air  is 
moved  by  the  continual  rising  of  the  atoms 
fifom  the  lower  regions,  aiKl  becomes  a 
rapid  stream,  which  carries  alonff  with  it 
the  stars  formed  in  its  bosom.  The  fi>l- 
lowing  doctrines  of  hie^  concerning  the 
soul,  deserve  to  be  mentioned :  The  soul 
conmsts,  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  movini^  power, 
of  igneous  atoms;  but,  since  it  is  ac- 
quainted vnth  the  other  elements,  and  an^ 
uiing  can  be  knovm  only  by  its  equal,  it 
must  be  composed  in  part,  also,  from  the 
other  elements.  The  sense  of  feeling  is 
the  fundamental  sense,  and  the  least  de- 
ceitful of  all ;  for  that  alone  cun  be  true 
and  real  hi  the  obiects,  which  belongs  to 
the  atoms  themselves,  and  this  we  Team 
vnth  the  greatest  certainty  by  our  feeling. 
The  other  senses  show  more  the  acci- 
dental qualities  of  things^  and  are  conse- 
quently less  to  be  relied  upon.  The  im- 
pressions produced  on  the  five  senses  are 
effected,  partly  by  the  different  composi- 
tion of  the  atoms  in  the  organs  of  senae^ 
partly  by  the  difterent  influence  exerted 
by  external  bodies,  which  varies  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  ijif  which  they 
conast  In  the  act  of  viaon,  images  sep- 
arate finom  the  external  bodv,  arid  enter 
the  eye.  The  motion  of  a  bod^  (for  in- 
stance, of  the  lips  in  speaking)  divides  die 
air,  and  gives  it  a  motion,  varyinj^  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  moving  body. 
The  parts  of  air  thus  put  in  motion  arrive 
at  the  ear,  and  produce  hearing.  In  a 
similar  vray  arise  the  sensations  oif  tasting 
and  smelling.  The  ima^  of  the  otijeccs 
recdved  by  the  eve  arrive  through  it  to 
the  soul,  wad  produce  within  us  notions. 
I^  therefore,  no  notions  come  to  the  soul 
by  means  of  the  eye,  its  activity  ceasea,  as 
is  the  case  in  sleep.  The  knowledge  con- 
v^ed  by  the  senses  is  obscure  imd  de- 
ceitful, and  represents  mere  motioiis  of 
the  exterior  bodies.  What  we  know  by 
the  way  of  reason  has  a  higher  degree  of 
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cefCointy,  yet  it  is  not  beycnd  doubt  Tbe 
contiiMiation  of  the  soiu  after  death  was 
denied  by  Democritus,  who  believed  it  to 
be  composed  of  atoms.  He  divided  it 
into  two  parts;  into  the  rational  part, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  breast,  and  the 
sensual  part,  which  is  diffiised  through 
the  whole  body.  Both  constitute  omy 
one  substance.  The  greatest  good,  ac- 
cording to  Democritus,  is  a  tranquil  mind. 
He  applied  his  atomical  theoiy,  also,  to 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  The 
popuhr  notions  of  the  gods  he  connected 
wkfa  his  system,  perhaps  merely  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  prevailing  creed. 
Even  the  gods  he  considered  to  have 
arisen  from  atoms,  and  to  be  perishable 
like  the  rest  of  things  existing.  Democri- 
tus is  said  to  have  written  a  great  deal,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  has  come  to  us. 
He  died  370  B.  C,  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  school  was  supplanted  by  that  of 
Epicurus. 

Demoiv&e,  Abraham ;  a  mathematician 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vitri,  in  Champagne,  and  was  driven  from 
his  native  country  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  settied  in  Lon- 
don, and  gained  a  livelihood  bv  becoming 
a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  his  skill  and  accu- 
racy as  a  calculator,  whence  he  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Pope : — 

*'  Sure  as  Demotvre,  without  rule  or  line." 

He  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
His  works  are,  Miscdlanea  AnahfiuxLy  4to. ; 
Tbe  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Method 
of  calculating  tbe  Probabilities  of  Events 
at  Play,  4ta;  and  a  work  on  annuities; 
besides  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  tiie 
ro^  society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow. 
jDbmon,  Demoniac,  Demonoloot, 
(Greek  and  Oriental).  Grood  and  evil, 
wisdom  and  folly,  piety  and  superstition, 
have  been  comiected  witii  tiie  belief  in 
i^furits.  The  name  demons  (^aifi^wa,  6al' 
fiorcc,  |enti),  by  which  those  spirits  which 
are  said  to  have  some  influence  upon  die 
destiny  of  men  are  generally  called,  directs 
us  to  Greece.  We  find  demons  spoken  of 
by  Homer.  He  called  his  gods  demons : 
they  address  each  other  by  this  tide,  and 
iaift&vtot  is  SO  often  sj'nonymous  with  god* 
Itke^  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  demon 
from  iaiitntv,  intelligent,  wise,  is  hi^ly 
probable.  Hesiod  uses  it  in  a  difierent 
sense.  Plutarch  says,  that  Hesiod  admit- 
ted four  classes  of  rational  beings— -oods, 
demona,  heroes  and  men.  (Hes.  C^.  et 
DUs.  121— 12a)  A  strict  clasafication 
was  not  made  untU  the  popular  belief 


had  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
die  philosophers.  Aristotle  divides  the 
immortals  into  gods  and  demons;  the 
mortals  into  heroes  and  men.  In  the 
Greek  philosophy,  these  demons  eariy 
played  an  important  part  Thaks  and 
Pythagoras,  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  Em- 
pedocles  and  the  Stoics^  invented  many 
fictions  concerning  them,  each  in  his  own 
way.  The  poetic  Plato,  however,  goes 
ftnrtiier  than  any  of  the  others.  In  tbe 
Banquet,  the  character  of  the  demons  is 
thus  explained:  ''Demons  are  interme- 
diate between  God  and  mortals;  their 
fimction  is  to  interpret  and  convey  to  the 
gods  what  comes  mm  men,  and  to  men 
what  comes  fix>m  the  gods ;  the  prayers 
and  offerings  of  die.  one,  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  othere.  These  demons  are 
the  source  of  all  prophecy,  and  of  the  art 
of  the  iniests,  in  relation  to  sacrifices, 
consecrations,  conjurations,  &c. ;  for  God 
has  no  immediate  intercourae  with  men, 
but  all  the  intercourse  and  conversati<m 
between  the  gods  and  mortals  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  demons,  both  in 
waking  and  in  sleeping.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  such  demons,  or  spirits."  In 
otiier  places,  he  says  of  them,  they  are 
clothed  with  air,  wander  over  heaven, 
hover  over  the  stars,  and  abide  on  the 
earth ;  they  behold  unveiled  the  secrets  of 
the  time  to  come,  and  regulate  events  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure:  every  mortal 
receives  at  birth  a  particular  demon,  who 
accomranies  him  until  his  end,  and  con- 
ducts his  soul  to  the  place  of  purification 
and  punishment  The  people  generally 
understood  by  them  the  godhead,  as  far  as 
it  guides  the  destinies  of  men,  and  divided 
them,  in  reference  to  the  effects  ascribed 
to  them,  into  eood  and  bad  spirits — ^Ajra- 
thodemons  and  Cacodemons.  The  Ro- 
mans still  further  developed  the  Greek 
demonology,  with  less,  however,  of  a  poet- 
ical character,  and  mixed  with  Etruscan 
notions.  We  perceive  in  all  this  the  ori- 
ginal idea :  wherever  an  inexpticable 
power  operates  in  nature,  there  exists  some 
demon.  This  idea  was  developed  by  the 
philosophers,  who  endeavored  to  regulate 
the  popular  belief^  and  to  reconcile  reason 
with  this  belief.  In  order  to  represent  die 
idea  of  deit^  in  its  purity,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  displace,  oy  degrees,  the  mytho- 
logical notions  of  the  people ;  and  this 
could  not  be  done  in  a  less  perceptible  and 
obnoxious  way,  than  by  the  introduction 
of  demons.  But,  although  Greek  philos- 
ophen  did  this  for  Greece,  we  must  not 
believe  that  these  ideas,  like  the  word 
demony  are  of  Greek  origin :  it  is  much 
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more  credible,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
demons  was  only  transplanted  into  Greece. 
We  ought  to  look  for  their  real  origin  in 
the  EasL  The  Hindoos  reckon,  beeades 
the  highest  being,  Parama,  33,000  gods, 
to  which  they  add  an  infinite  number  of 
servants  of  the  gods.  The  highest  rank 
among  these  gods  was  ascribed  to  the 
trinity,  Brama,  Vishnu,  and  Seeva,  who, 
in  eternal  change,  create,  preserve  and 
destroy.  When  the  adorers  of  the  de- 
stroyer die,  he  sends  his  servants  to  con- 
vey them  to  his  presence,  that  he  may 
make  them  participators  in  his  happiness. 
The  demons  tliere  are  the  Devetas.  We 
find  this  doctrine  svstematically  set  forth 
in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  or  the  Chal- 
daic-Peisian  magic,  or  doctrine  of  the 
magL  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
chief  source  of  demonolog^.  In  order 
to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  Zoroaster 
adopted,  besides  a  good  principle,  a  bad 
one  also,  and  made  the  two  the  sources 
of  all  good  and  evil,  explaifiin^  his  ideas  - 
thus :  There  is  a  kingdom  of  hght,  and  a 
kingdom  of  darkness.  Ormuzd,  the  author 
of  all  good,  resides  in  the  fiinst ;  in  the 
other,  Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil,  moral 
as  well  as  phymcaL  Around  the  throne 
of  Ormuzd  stand  the  seven  Amshaspands 
(archangels),  the  princes  of  light.  The 
Izeds,  the  genii  of  all  that  is  good,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  subordinate  to  them ; 
and  to  these  the  Feruers.  In,  the  same 
way  the  kingdom  of  dai^ness  under  Ahri- 
man is  arranged.  His  throne  is  surround- 
ed by  the  seven  superior  Dives,  the  princes ' 
of  evil,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
inferior  Dives  stand  under  them,  like  the 
Izeds  under  the  Amshaspands.  The  two 
kin^oms  carry  on  an  everlasting  war ;  but 
Ahriman  will  eventually  be  conquered,  and 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  wili  be  entirely 
destroyed.  Heeren  endeavored  to  show, 
that  these  systems  are  formed  according  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  Asiatic  monar- 
chies, but  all  evidently  modified  according 
to  the  place  where,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  at  wliich,  the  lawgiver  and  foun- 
der of  religion  appeared.  Zoroaster  carried 
Ids  general  idea  of  the  division  between 
the  kingdoms  of  good  and  evil  into  detail 
All  rational  and  irrational,  living  and  dead 
beings,  he  classed  under  one  or  tiie  other 
of  these  kingdoms :  the  pure  men,  ani- 
mals and  plants  belonged  to  Ormuzd^s, 
the  impure  (poisonous,  pernicious),  to  Ah- 
riman's  kingaom.  In  this  manner  demon- 
ology,  in  the  Parsee  system,  had  attained 
an  extent,  and  a  systematical  connexion, 
such  as  it  had  not  elsewhere.  The  opin- 
ion of  Horn  (BMscke  Qnons),  that  the 


Egyptians  borrowed  their  notion  of  de- 
mons fit>m  the  Parsees,  deserves  a  cfeser 
investigation.  We  find,  indeed,  with  the 
Egyntians,  the  moon,  water,  earth  and 
air  filled  with  demons,  superintending  the 
elements  and  bodies.  Stones,  metals  and 
plants  are  under  their  influence,  and  hu- 
man souls  in  their  power---surely  a  very 
extensive  kingdom  of  demons,  but  not 
presenting  the  striking  dualism  and  rar- 
allelism  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  But 
supposing  that  the  Egyptian  and  Persico- 
Chfudee  demonologies  are  not  derived  fiom 
the  same  source ;  they  afterwards  combined 
to  fbnn  together  a  new  one.  Thousfa  the 
doctrine  of  demons  came  in  difierent 
ways  through  Western  Asia  into  Greece, 
vet  Egypt  vras  the  chief  source  of  the 
higher  demonology  of  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  it  was  sprSd  by  the  Orphic  hymns 
and  the  mysteries,  and  was  cultivated  by 
the  philoeopherB  until  die  birth  of  Christ 
The  raHoncdida^  as  they  are  caDed,  who 
explain  every  thing  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  a  historical  or  natural  way,  say  that, 
while  it  came  in  this  way  to  the  GrreekB, 
the  Hebrews  received  it  in  two  oth^r  waya 
At  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
they  derived  it  from  the  source  of  the 
Chaldaic-Persian  magic ;  and,  even  sup- 
posing that  thgr  were  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Elohim,  or  angeb  (it  is  re- 
markable that  the  latter  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Chaldee  Abraham, 
and  that  the  earlier  prophets  do  not  speak 
at  all  of  them,  while  Daniel,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  them  frequendy),  yet  the 
doctrine  of  these  was  first  systematically 
developed  during  and  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  The  same  dualism,  which  we 
find  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  is  here, 
also,  perceived:  there  are  good  and  bed 
demons :  they  are  claBsified,  and  receive 
proper  names.  There  are  also  seven  good 
demons,  composing  the  council  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  standing  continually  before  his 
throne.  [Job  xii.  15.)  As  for  the  second 
source  of  the  demonology  of  the  Hebrews, 
this  nation  had,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Seleucides  and  Ptolemies,  a  more  active 
intercourse  with  Egypt  and  the  Greeks, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria ;  and  to  the  notions 
adopted  fiom  the  system  of  the  map,  or 
the  Parsees,  they  united  Egyptico-Greek 
ones;  which  connexion  is  chiefly  per- 
ceivable m  the  New  Testament  It  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  intermingling  of 
Greek  speculations.  The  voice  of  the 
prophets  was  already  silent  under  Em 
and  Nehemiah.  Study  and  inmiiiw 
commenced;  the  popular  belief  and  phi- 
knophy  separated,  and  even  the  pfailoso- 
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phers    divided    themselTos   into    severaL 
sects.     Opposed  to  the  ancient  Pharisees 
we  perceive  the  Sadducees  and  Essens,  and 
no  high  priest  nor  sanhedrim  could  pre- 
vent the  iftition  (which  was  ahready  op- 
posed by  the  Samaritans)  fix)m  dividinff 
Itself  into  parties.    This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Christ  appeared.    Pythago- 
rean and  Platonic  notions,  intenningTed 
with  Oriental  doctrines,  had  aheadv  un- 
folded   the   flerm    which  produced    the 
Hellenistic  pnilosophy  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
cabalism  existed  (cherished  by  the  finest 
minds  of  the  nation),  in  addition  to  the 
philosophy   of  the  rabbins. — ^It  may  be 
observra,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
BKHiits,  that  the  expressions  of  demon  and 
demomaetd  are  more  especiaUy  uaed  to 
indicate  bad,  tormenting  spirits.    This  is 
the  origin  of  those  ideas  of  demons  as 
spirits    which  enter  into  the  bodies  of 
wicked  noen,  and  torment  them,  and  of 
the  means  to  be  used  against  them,  for 
instance,  miraculous  herbs,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  able  to  expel  the  demons. 
Thus  the  demons  appear  as  inferior  spirits 
of  a  (Persian)  Satan,  apassionate,  malicious, 
tormenting  ^irit.    Tne  Christian  authors 
made  this  Imu!  meaning  of  demons  the 
ruling  one,  so  that  the  ekmons  were  oppo- 
site to  the  cmgds.    By  this  opposition,  the 
doctrine  of  spirits  was  transformed  into 
angelology,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  good 
ansels,  and  demonolory,  the  doctrine  of 
bad  angeh;  and  the  Jewish  and  Greek 
notions  on  the  subject  have  been  often 
blended  together  in  Chrisdani^.    As  Pla- 
to's mytilioioffy  was  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  doctrines  tor  the  new  Platonist,  so  demo- 
nology  became  an  endless  source  of  ingen- 
ious speculation  among  many  of  the  eariy 
sects.*    (See  Suoedenborg,  Angd^   Gtnu, 
and  GabaUs,) 

Dehona,  Val  di  ;  a  province  of  Sicily, 
occumring  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  countiy, 
attending  fit)m  the  straits  of  Messina  to 
Cttania ;  about  112  miles  long,  and  fit)m 
W  to  70  broad  in  its  widest  part;  pop- 
ulatioii,  as  lately  stated,  521,000.  The 
I^imrian  islands  are  considered  to  belong 
to  tfaw  part  of  the  country.  Silk  is  one  of 
™  ^''•f.^Productions  of  this  valley,  which 

oiniwSJ*^^^^  ^^^'"P'  ^^  ohves,  lemons^ 
"****  .^g^  currants  and  pistachio  nuts. 


t«i  rt^  e-  .r.  -«^tna.    Messma,  the  capi- 
tal ot  Sicily,  jB  situated  in  this  province. 


W>ef  in  d^"'"*^''  '"nterest,  as  showing  the  firm 
<xi,  w  <loctor^«  *  a  cooiparatively  recent  peri- 

^^^^o^M^^'  DoctorMalherwwa 


The  other  principal  towns  on  the  coast 
are  Melazzo,  CeuJu  and  Taormina. 

Demonstration,  in  miUtaiy  lansuace; 
a  movement  towards  any  place  ror  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  con- 
cealing the  true  design. 

Demosthenes,  the  most  fiunous  orator 
of  antiquity,  was  the  son  of  a  sword-cutler 
at  Athens,  where  he  Was  bom  in  381  (ac- 
cording to  some,  in  375)  B.  C.  His  fiitber 
left  him  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
his  guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him : 
Demosthenes,  at  the  age  of  17  years,  con- 
ducted a  suit  against  them  himself  and 
gained  his  cause.  He  studied  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Callistra- 
tus,  IssBus,  Isocrates  and  Plato.  But  nature 
had  ptlaced  great  obstacles  in  lus  wa^, 
and  his  first  attempts  to  speak  in  pubhc 
were  attended  with  derision.  He  not  only 
had  very  weak  lungs  and  a  shrill  voice, 
but  was  unable  to  pronounce  the  letter  r- 
These  natural  defects  he  endeavored  to 
remedy  by  the  greatest  exertions.  He 
succeeded  by  the  advice  of  the  actor  Satv- 
rus,  who  advised  him  to  recite  with  peo- 
bles  in  his  mouth,  on  the  roughest  ant^ 
steepest  places.  To  strengthen  nis  voice, 
he  exercised  himself  in  ro^iking  aloud  on 
the  sea-shore,  amidst  the  noise  of  the 
waves.  At  odier  times,  he  shut  himself 
up  for  months  in  a  subterranean  room, 
with  his  head  half  shaved,  that  he  mif^t 
not  be  tempted  to  go  out,  and  endeavored 
to  acquire  dignity  of  maimer  bv  practising 
before  a  mirror,  and  transcribed  the  history 
of  Thucydides  eight  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  his  style.  Afler  such  a  labo- 
rious preparation,  he  composed  and  de- 
livered his  masterly  speeches,  of  which  his 
enemies  said  that  me^  smelt  of  the  lamp, 
but  to  which  postenty  has  assigned  the 
first  rank  amon^  the  models  of  eloquence— 
mecchw  in  which  he  openly  opposed  the 
l^lish  wishes  of  the  multitude,  censured 
their  fiuilts,  and  inflamed  their  courage, 
their  sense  of  honor,  and  their  patriotism. 
He  thundered  against  Philip  of^Macedon, 
and  instilled  into  his  fellow-citizens  the 
hatred  which  animated  his  own  bosom. 
The  first  of  those  orations,  so  famous  un- 
der the  name  of  PkS/^fpieSf  was  delivered 
when  Philip  took  possession  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopyke.  The  orator  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  immediately  preparing  a  fleet 
and  an  army;  urging  the  Athenians  to 
begin  the  war  themselves ;  to  make  Mace- 
donia the  theatre,  and  to  terminate  it  only 
by  an  advantageous  treaty  or  a  decisive 
battle.  Thev  admired  and  approved  his 
plans,  but  did  not  execute  them.  The 
celebrated  Phocion,  who  knew  the  weak- 
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I  of  Athenfl^  unoeaaiiigly  advised  peace. 
Demosthenes  went  twice  to  the  court  of 
Philip  to  negotiate,  but  without  success. 
On  lus  return,  he  recommended  war,  and 
endeaT<»ed  to  ann  not  only  Athens,  but 
all  Greece.  When  Philip  had  finally 
penetrated  into  Phocis,  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopyl8B,aud  had  taken  possession 
of  the  city  of  £]atea,to  the  terror  of  Ath- 
ens, Demosthenes  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
people  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  200  yessels, 
marchinff  an  army  to  Eleusis,  and  sending 
ambassadors  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  univerBal 
confederacy  against  Philip.  He  was 
himself  among  the  ambassadors,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Thebans  to  receive  an 
Athenian  army  within  their  walls.  He 
also  exerted  lumself  actively  throughout 
Bceotia,  and,  by  his  efiS)rts,  a  numerous 
army  was  collected  to  act  against  Philip. 
A  batde  was.  fought  near  Cberonea,  and 
the  Greeks  were  vanquished.  Demos- 
thenes was  among  the  first  who  fled. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  desirous  of  deliver- 
inir  a  fimeral  oration  over  those  who  had 
ftUen  in  battle.  iEsclunes,  his  rival,  did 
not  fiul  to  attack  him  on  this  account 
The  hostility  between  the  two  orators  was 
the  occasion  of  the  i^ieech  fro  eonma  (for 
the  crown),  which  resulted  m  the  triumph 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  exile  of  his  lul- 
venar^.  Philip  having  been,  soon  after, 
assassmated,  Demosthenes  thought  that 
Athens  would  be  better  able  to  maintain  its 
liberty ;  but  Alexander's  dreadfiil  chastase- 
ment  of  Thebes  filled  the  Athenians  with 
such  terror  that  they  sued  for  mercy.  It 
was  with  difficulnr  that  Alexander  could 
be  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  demand 
of  tne  sunender  of  Demosthenes  and  some 
other  orators ;  for  the  Macedonians  feared 
Demosthenes  more  than  they  did  the  ar- 
mies of  Athens.  He  was  afterward  fined 
50  talents  for  bribery,  and,  ne||[lecting  the 
payment  of  it,  was  thrown  mto  prison, 
nom  which  he  escaped,  and  fled  to  ^gina, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Then  followed  the  war  with  An- 
tipater.  Demosthenes  again  appeared  in 
public,  and  endeavored  to  peiBuade  the 
small  Grecian  states  to  unite  against  Mace- 
donia. The  Athenians  received  him  with 
hotKMT ;  but  the  war  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Antipater  insisted  upon  his  being  surren- 
dered to  him.  Demosthenes  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  in  the  island  of  Calau- 
ria,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis  ;  but  finding 
himself  not  secure,  he  took  poison,  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  him.  He 
died  319  B.  C.  (according  to  some,  332 
B.  C),  at  the  age  of  60  or  G2  years.    Hb 


character  was  doc  entirely  fi«e  fi!otn  vani* 
ty,  ambition  and  avarice.  Cicero  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  the  most  pofoct  of  all 
orators.  He  always  spoke  as  circum- 
stances required,  aiMi  was,  by  ttuna,  calm, 
vehement  or  elevated.  He  carried  the 
Greek  language  to  a  degree  of  poiection 
which  it  never  before  had  reached.  In 
energy  and  power  of  persuasion,  in  pene- 
tration and  power  or  reasoning,  in  the 
adaptation  of^the'  pans  to  the  whole,  in 
beauty  and  vigor  of  expression,  in  strong 
and  melodious  language,  he  surpassed  aU 
his  predecessors.  Every  thing  in  his 
speeches  is  natural,  vigorous,  concise, 
synmietricaL  This  alone  can  explain  his 
great  influence  over  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  under  his  name  61  orations,  65 
exordiums,  and  6  ktten^  some  of  ^diich 
are  not  genuine.  Among  the  oldest  edi- 
tions of  the  orations,  the  best  is  that  of 
Paris,  1570,  in  folio,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Ulpian.  The  first  edition  of  lus 
complete  works,  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
edited  by  Hieronymus  Wolf  (Basil,  1549 ; 
reprinted  1572;  and  Frankfort,  16M^  in 
folioV.  His  orations  aie  also  contained 
in  ReiiAe's  edition  of  the  Greek  ora- 
tors. 

Demotic  or  Enchoriai.  Ai.rBABCT, 
fimn  ^i|fio(  (the  people),  is  the  name  {pveti 
by  antiquarians  to  that  alphabet  which  is 
used  by  the  pe(H>le,  in  contradistinction  to 
an  alphabet  used  by  a  certain  dassor  caste ; 
as,  rar  instance,  among  the  Egyptians. 
Thus  we  find  on  the  foniousRosetta  stone, 
which  seems  to  have  become,  by  the 
exertions  of  Young,  Ackerfohd,  Zoe«a,  De 
Sacy  and  ChampCMlion,  the  key  to  «1  the 
hieroglyphical  oocuments  handed  down 
to  us  by  tiiie  Eiprptians^  a  Cheek  and  two 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is 
wntten  in  the  hieroglyjducal,  the  oth^  in 
the  demotic  alphabet. 

Demoustier,  Charles  Albert,  a  French 
poet,  bom  at  Viilers-Cotterels,  in  1700, 
was,  at  first,  a  successful  lawyer.  He 
wrote  comedies,  operas  and  poema  They 
«re  full  of  afiected  wit  and  nlse  Isrilliancy . 
His  Letten  to  Emilie  on  mythology  have 
made  him  known  in  Europe.  It  may  be 
justly  ejected  to  them,  that  they  are 
supmciaJ,  afifected,  and  written  in  v^iat 
the  Frmch  call  j^^  dt  wuubrigai;  yet 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  distingitished 
for  spirit,  delicacy  and  ease.  Of  his  plays, 
LeConeiiuiUurylMFEmmt$BndlM  ThU- 
rant  have  maintained  a  place  on  the 
stitte.    He  died  March  2, 1801. 

Demueeage,  in  law,  is  the  detention  of 
a  ship ;  and  is  also,  and  more  fiequently, 
used  to  signify  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
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by  the  charterer  to  the  owner  of  a  ship,  for 
▼oluDtaiy  delay  beyond  a  specified  time. 
If  the  captain  chooses  to  wait  a  longer 
time  than  that  agreed  up<m  for  a  cargo, 
the  owner  can  clum  demurrage  only  mi- 
til  the  cargo  is  taken  on  board  and  the 
flfaip  ready  to  saiL  and  not  for  the  subse- 
auent  detention  fiom  other  causes^  al- 
ttiough  this  would  not  have  hapjpened  but 
for  the  detention  for  a  carga  Thus  when 
a  yessel  was  to  be  loaded  at  Sl  PeteA- 
har§  for  Lettb,  by  the  Ist  of  September, 
hut  the  master  waited  until  Octoter  29  for 
a  cargo,  when  he  sailed  fit)m  Cronstadt, 
but  was  soon  driven  back  by  unfavorable 
winds,  and  the  finest,  setting  in,  detained 
him  there  until  the  11th  of  May  following ; 
after  much  litigation  in  Scotland,  it  was 
decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  Great 
Britain,  that  demurrage  could  be  claimed 
on^  to  Octobj^  29.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  in  this  case,  that  the  captain  was 
at  liberty  to  sail  on  the  1st  of  September, 
the  time  limited  in  the  charter-party.  The 
tinoe  of  delay  in  nort  for  a  carp^o,  for  con- 
voy, &C.,  is  usually  stipulated  m  the  char- 
ter-paity,  and  also  the  aUowance  to  be 
ma&  in  case  of  lon^  delay  for  those 
objects ;  and  tins  time  is  sometimes  speci- 
fied in  woricing-days  or  lay-days,  as  dis- 
tinguished fit)m  hofydays,  when  no  caigo 
can  be  put  on  board.  When  a  charter- 
party,  inade  in  England,  relates  to  a  delay 
m  the  river  Thames,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days^  it  will,  in  pursuance  of  a  particu- 
lar custom,  be  construed  to  mean  workinff- 
days.  But  if  the  charter-party  be  made 
elsewhere,  or,  if  made  in  England,  relating 
to  demurrage  at  any  other  place,  if  the 
intention  is  that  it  should  allow  a  certain 
number  of  woricing-days,  it  ought  to  be 
so  expressed. 

Dbmuiiker  ;  a  pause  oi:  stop  put  to  the 
proceedings  of  an  action  uix>n  a  point  of 
difiiculty,  which  must  be  determmed  by 
the  court  before  any  further  proceeding 
can  be  had  therein.  He  that  demurs  m 
law  confesses  the  fiw^ts  to  be  true,  as 
stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but  denies 
that,  by  the  law  arising  upon  those  facts, 
any  injuxy'  is  done  to  the  party,  or  that 
he  has  made  out  a  lawful  excuse. 

Dbn  f  jSfltton,  valley,  or  woody  ground), 
when  aoded  to  the  names  of  places,  de- 
notes that  they  are  in  a  valley,  or  near 
woods. 

DsifARins  ;  1.  a  Roman  silver  coin, 
equal,  at  fisrt,  to  10  asses,  whence  its  name ; 
2.  a  weight  The  libra,  or  Roman  pound, 
contained  96,  the  ounce  8,  dmarvi;  and 
the  denaiuB  3  8cru^le&  In  modem  gov- 
ernmental the  dbiomtf  has  also  been  intro- 


duced as  a  wei^t    A  French  denan  con- 
tained 63  grains.* 

DEifDE RAH,  Zodiac  OF.  NearDenderah, 
a  village  of  the  Thebeis,  surrounded  widi 
palms,  and  lying  about  a  league  west  of 
the  Nile,  the  traveller  fix>m  Cairo  to 
Upper  Egypt  first  acquires  a  distinct  no- 
tion of  an  architecture  such  as  no  other 
countiy  can  show.  Denderah  lies  under 
the  26th  denee  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
borden  of  me  desert,  upon  the  last  table- 
land of  the  Lybian  mountains,  to  which 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  extends.  Its 
name  is  derived  fiiom  the  ancient  Tentyra 
or  Tentyris,  the  magnificent  remains  of 
which,  called  l^  the  Arabians  BerU  (the 
ruins),  are  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  it. 
We  are  indebted,  for  our  knowledge  of 
them,  to  the  memorable  campaign  of  the 
French  in  Egypt,  whose  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptions and  accurate  investigations  have 
drawn  eeneral  attention  to  them.  Through 
a  ported  half  buried  by  rubbish,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  constructed  of 

*  The  value  of  the  denarins  is  ^ven  incor- 
rectly by  several  modem  German  writers,  as  by 
Schleiisner,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  3 
by  RosenmOller,  in  his  Scholia  on  the  New  Tes* 
lament  J  and  by  Kuinol,  in  bis  Commentary  on 
the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  reckoned  by  them  as  equal  to  the  eighth  part 
of  a  reichsthaler  (rix  dollar)  or  3  groschen,  that  is, 
about  9  cents,  American  nioney.  The  mistake 
may  be  thus  accounted  for :  liie  writers  m<m- 
tioned  refer  to  Eisenschmidius,  De  PomUribua  et 
Menntrit  veterum  tucnon  de  Valore  Pecumm 
veteris,  published  in  1706,  reprinted  1737.  The 
authpr  of  this  work  (p.  136)  estimates  7^  denarii 
as  equal  to  an  imperial  or  rix  dollar^  meaning  the 
old  nx  dollar  of  the  empire,  a  com  which,  by 
proclamation  of  queen  Anne,  in  1704,  was  de- 
clared equal  to  iff.  Sd.  steriing.  He  thus  makes  the 
value  of  the  denarius  13^  cents — as  near  an  ap- 
proximation as,  perhape,  was  to  be  expected  from 
ois  imperfect  modes  of  computation.  But  the 
writers  above  referred  to,  in  following  him,  have 
substituted  the  present  rix  dollar  of  account,  eoual 
to  about  7i  cents,  for  the  coin  intended,  and  tJien 
reckoning  the  denarius  loosely  as  the  eig[hth  part 
of  a  rix  dollar,  have  thus  estimated  its  value  at 
about  9  cents.  Winer,  in  his  Bibluchtt  Real- 
toCrterbuchj  and  Wahl,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament^  estimate  its  value  at  about  4 
groschen.  or  12  cents ;  Jahn,  in  his  Arekaeologia 
Bibiica,  at  24^  creutzers,  of  which  90  make  a  rix 
dollar,  consequently  at  about  19jk  cents.  For 
these  mistakes  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  There 
beinr  no  considerable  dilTerence  in  the  estimate 
of  the  average  weight  of  silver  in  the  consu- 
lar denarius,  all  these  difierent  estimates  of  its 
value  are  unfounded.  That  given  in  ArtKith- 
not's  Tables,  namely,  7|<f.  steriing,  about  14| 
cents,  is  sufficientlv  correct,  and  commonlv 
adopted  by  Englisn  writers.  In  Robinson^s 
translation  of  Wanl's  Lexicon,  the  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  9|  cents  is  given,  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rect,  or  nearly  correct  one  of  14  eenU.  Both 
esthnates  are  also  given  in  the  valuable  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Mr.  Pickering. 
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hose  blocks  of  saadstoney  you  come  in 
fligbt  of  a  temple,  which  fyrroB  the  bock 
gmaad  of  this  splendid  picture..  AU  that 
yoa  see  here,  say  the  French  vniters,  from 
the  cokasal  figures  of  Isia,  which  sup- 
port the  entablature  of  the  vesdbule,  to 
the  smallest  hieroglyphic,  appears  to  have 
come  from  fiiiiy  land.  Neither  Greece 
nor  Rome,  nor  the  rest  of  Europ|e,  has 
produced  any  thing  similar.  So  universal 
was  dus  impression,  that  the  meanest  sol- 
diers of  the  army  paused  to  examine  these 
sacred  relics,  and  declared  with  one  voice, 
that  this  sifffat  alone  was  enou^  to  indem- 
lufy  them  for  the  fi^Kues  of  tm  campai{|;n. 
The  monuments  of  Thebes,  with  which 
they  afterward  became  acquainted,  could 
not  efface  this  first  impression;  and  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Isis  still  appeared 
to  mem  the  most  perfect  monument  of 
Egyptian  art.  Of  the  ancient  Tentyrah, 
which  may  have  existed  in  the  times 
of  Strabo  and  Theodosius,  a  J)ffihfBvm, 
similar  to  that  of  Edfiih,  but  larger,  is  yet 
slandinj^.  It  is  west  of  the  northem  gate, 
so  buned  under  rubbish  that  the  dif- 
ferrat  flides  are  scarceljr  to  be  distin- 
guished. But  the  admiration  of  the 
fVendi  was  chiefly  excited  by  the  grnit 
temple,  the  whole  of  which  is  nearly  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  The  view  is  obstructed 
by  ruins  only  on  the  eastern  side.  On 
account  of  the  figuresof  Isis,  of  every  size, 
which  it  contaiDS^  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  b^nun.  Without  the  aid  of 
drawings,  anv  description  of  its  vestibules, 
halls  and  cells,  which  are  all  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  would  be  unintelDgible. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  of  this  19<B- 
fun,  astronomical  figures  and  emblems 
were  found  nailed  on  the  soffits :  on  the 
two  extreme  soffits  were  the  12  signs  of 
the  zodiac  This  representation  was 
repeated  on  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  in 
the  upper  story,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ves- 
tibule. Like  the  others,  this  room  was 
covered  with  hiero^lvphics,  and  the  plani- 
sphere, on  the  left  side  as  you  enter,  occu- 
pied onlv  half  of  the  ceiling.  It  was  first 
observed  by  general  Desaix,  who  directed 
the  attention  of  lus  companions  to  it 
This  is  the  planisphere  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written.  Behind  this  large 
building,  towards  the  south,  is  another 
temple,  which  was,  periiaps,  dedicated  to 
Lus  and  Honis.  Its  exterior  reminds  us 
less  forcibly  than  the  iirieuin,  how  many 
generations  roust  have  existed,  before  a 
nation  could  flourish  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient courage,  knowledge  and  elevation 
of  mind  for  the  invention  of  such  works ; 
and    how   many   centuries   must   have 


elapsed,  before  all  this  could  have  been 
forvotten,  and  men  have  sunk  back  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  present  Arab  inhabitants  of 
these  ratalB.  But  the  figures  on  tlie  plani- 
spheres particulariy  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  Europeans,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  connexion  with  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  (See  Prtea- 
don.)  In  both,  it  was  observed  that  the 
lion  was  represented  as  the  first  sign.  This 
order  it  was  supposed  must  have  been 
adopted  by  design ;  for  in  the  larger  plam- 
sphere,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  the 
Signs  are  represented  on  two  stripes,  one 
of  which  runs,  in  a  direction  toward  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  the  other  toward 
the  exterior ;  on  the  smaller  (that  of  the 
upper  apartment,  now  in  Paris),  the  signs 
are  rejwesented  in  a  spiral  line,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  place  them :  Vir- 
go, Ldbra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricorn, 
Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer.  Leo  appeared,  consequendy,  to 
be  placed,  intenuonally,  after  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator. 
On  the  situation  of  those  points  or  inter- 
section, however,  depends  the  place  of  the 
solstice,  which  must  oe  half  way  between 
them.  In  the  plani^here  of  Denderah, 
it  is  drawn  in  Cancer.  If  this  is  the  win- 
ter solstice,  as  some  suppose,  the  vernal 
equinox  was  then  in  Libra.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  in  Pisces,  and  consequently 
7  ngns,  or  210°,  farther  back.  As  it  is 
known  that  2152  years  of  uniform  motion 
are  necessaiy  for  the  recession  of  one  sign, 
it  follows  that,  to  recede  fipm  Libra  to 
Pisces,  7  times  2152,  or  about  15,000  years 
are  necessaiy.  This  would  be,  accord- 
ingly, the  minimum  of  the  a^  of  this 
z(Kliac,if  we  sumxise  tliat  it  is  rounded  on 
real  astronomical  observations,  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  mere  astronomical 
problem.  (See  Rhode,  Venuch  iibtr  das 
JStter  des  TJderkreises  und  den  Ursppmg  dtr 
StendMar,  Berhn,  1809,  4to.)  Other  as- 
tronomers, in  particular  Littrow  {Wiener 
ZeUgchrift,  1821^  No.  53, 54),  and,  yet  ear- 
lier, the  authors  of  the  great  description 
of  Kgypt,  thought  the  solstice  on  die  zo- 
diac or  Tencyra  to  be  the  summer  solstice. 
The  vernal  equinox  would  then  fall  be- 
tween Taurus  and  Aries,  consequently 
45^  farther  forward  than  ,at  present. 
From  .this  it  would  follow,  that  the  zodiac 
would  be  as  old  as  45  times  71}  years,  or 
3228  ^ears.  This  last  supporition  would 
be  justified  if  the  constellanon  which  is  the 
first  in  the  zodiac  were  that  which  the  sun 
must  enter  first  after  the  heliacal  rise  of 
Sinus.  There  are  many  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  believe  this.    The  appear- 
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ance  of  Sirius  fbUowed  a  few  days  after 
the  summer  solstice :  it  was  a  sign  of  the 
rising  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  beguining 
of  the  agricultural  ^ear  in  Egypt  This 
reference  to  the  beguining  of  the  agricul- 
tural year  adds  great  force  to  this  suppo- 
sition. The  accompanying  hieroglyphics, 
as  the  child  on  the  lotus  flower  near  Aries, 
the  rifdng  sun,  the  point  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  are  additional  arguments.  Con- 
siderations drawn  from  astrononny  and  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  induced  £.  G.  Vis- 
conti  to  believe  this  planisphere  and  the 
whole  temple,  which  undoubtedly  were 
executed  at  the  same  time,  to  foe  of  a  far 
more  recent  origin.  He  assigned  this 
building  to  the  time  when  the  uyertaui 
TlicOi,  the  commencement  of  the  uncer- 
tain Egyptian  year,  coincided  with  the 
sign  of  lAo,  which  was  the  case  from  tlie 
year  12  to  the  ^ear  132  of  our  era.  (See 
M>Hce  wmmaxre  des  deux  Zodiaques  de 
IhifyrOj  in  the  2d  volume  of  Larcher's 
Herodofe^  page  567  et  seq.)  To  this  date, 
belong^g  to  the  first  years  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  the  authors  of  the  great  descrip- 
tion of  Egypt  have  opposed  strong  reasons. 
In  case  ins  hypotliesis  should  not  be 
approved,  Visconti  had  another  ready. 
Proceeding  on  the  theoir  of  De  la  Nauze, 
who  took  an  Egyptian  Normal  year  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation,  he  assigned  these 
monuments  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 
A  single  Greek  inscription,  in  an  obscure 
place  in  the  haum^  was  not  a  very  con- 
clusive argiunent  in  favor  of  this  hypothe- 
sis, which,  besides,  is  exposed  to  strong 
objections,  if  we  compare  the  architecture 
of  these  buildings  with  otlier  monuments 
of  that  period.  They  are  executed  in  so 
pure  an  Egyptian  stj'le,  that  tliey  exclude 
every  idea  ot  foreign  influence  hostile  to 
the  religion  of  the  countr}'.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  think  of  ascribing  tliem  to 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Egyptian  worship, 
the  Persians,  those  destroyers  of  temples. 
There  is,  tlien,  no  alternative  but  to  refer 
their  origin  to  a  period  when  the  country 
was  uuder  its  native  kings.  Putting  out 
of  view  the  astronomical  representations, 
the  authors  of  the  description  of  Egj^Jt 
are  inclined  to  assign  the  building  of  the 
temple,  whose  execution  harmonizes  so 
acciuately  with  the  original  plan  as  to  be 
f^vidently  the  creation  of  tlie  same  time, 
to  that  period  when  the  E^ptian  art 
appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  per- 
fection, the  period  between  Necho  and 
Amasis,  when  magnificent  edifices  were 
erected  in  the  Delta,  and  Memphis  was  in 
its  splendor.  The  dispute  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument  is  not  yet  fin- 
voii,  IV.  16 


ished,  and  was  by  no  means  brought 
nearer  to  a  decision  by  mutilating  the 
whole,  and  carrying  a  piece  of  it  to  Europe. 
Preconceived  opinions  have  affected  the 
discussion  of  tliis  subject.  Thus  an  essay 
of  Dupuy  on  this  zodiac  was  suppressed 
by  the  police  of  Paris,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote infidelity  (August,  1822).  A  young 
Frenchman,  S.  Saulnier,  whose  ambition 
was  excited  by  the  rich  spoils  carried  off 
by  the  English,  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing this  zodiac  for  his  native  country. 
As  he  was  prevented  from  going  to  Egypt 
personally,  he  left  the  transportation  of  it 
to  his  friend  H.  Lelorrain,  who  embarked, 
in  1820,  for  Alexandria,  provided  with  the 
necessary  instruments.  Mohammed  All 
showed  a  deplorable  readiness  to  permit 
the  sacred  monuments  of  Tentyra  to  be 
mutilated.  Upon  the  roof  of  tlie  temple 
Arabians  had,  in  earlier  times,  fixed  their 
abodes ;  it  was  necessary  to  remove  their 
deserted  huts ;  and  their  rubbish,  together 
with  that  already  accumulated,  formed 
a  plane  upon  which  the  blocks  of  sand- 
stone could  slide  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  A  vehicle  of  the  invention  of  M. 
Lelorrain  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Le- 
lorrain selected  the  small  circular  zodiac 
in  the  upper  apartment  As  the  whole 
stone  on  which  the  zodiac  was  repre- 
sented was  too  large  to  be  carried  off, 
extending,  as  it  did,  the  whole  width  of 
the  ceiling,  and  renting  on  the  walls  on 
each  side,  M.  Lelorrain  contented  himself 
with  the  portion  covered  by  the  zodiac,  a 
small  part  of  which,  projecting  over  the 
main  stone,  and  contained  on  a  contigu- 
ous one,  he  left,  not  thinking  it  worth  the 
trouble  of  removing.  The  removal  was 
effected  by  means  of  chisels,  saws  and 
gunpowder.  The  stone  was  exceedingly 
well  preserved,  only  blackened  by  soot, 
perhaps  of  the  time  when  the  mysteries 
and  the  worship  of  animals  were  solem- 
nized in  these  sanctuaries.  This  smoke 
may  also  have  desti-oyed  the  colors  by 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  hieroglyphics 
Were  formerly  distinguished.  The  stone 
is  of  tlie  same  kind  of  sand-stone  of  which 
all  tlie  monuments  between  Phylse  and 
Denderah  are  composed.  Scarcely  was 
this  work  of  destruction  fmished,  when 
anotlier  explorer,  Mr.  Salt,  the  English 
consul,  laid  claims  to  the  booty,  assert- 
ing prior  rights  to  every  thing  dug  up 
at  Tentyra.  The  bashaw  of  Egypt 
decided  for  the  Frenchman,  because  th« 
zodiac  was  taken  fit>m  the  roofi  Le- 
lorrain at  length  arrived  safe  with  his 
booty  at  Maraeilles.  Here  a  compari- 
son with  the  plates  in  the  great  work  on 
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Erjrpt  riiowed  that  every  thing  was  in  its 
ri^t  place,  but  that  the  drawing  had  been 
embeUiahed  in  a  way  which  was  not  con- 
finned  by  the  monument.  In  Januaiy, 
18S22,  he  arrived  at  Pans,  where  the  pro- 
piietoiB  caused  a  drawing  to  be  taken  by 
Gau,  containing  all  the  discernible  figures. 
The  French  government  purchased  the 
planiaphere  for  150,000  fi^uics.  The  dis- 
putes relative  to  the  epoch  of  its  origin 
were  renewed  with  fresh  ardor.  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  his  Notice  nor  U  Zodiaque  dt  Den- 
dtrahj  etc.,  maintains  that  the  monument 
was  erected  as  early  as  569,  and  not  ear- 
lier than  900  B.  C. ;  but  his  opinion  is  not 
aatis&ctorily  proved;  nor  is  that  of  Mr. 
Biot,  which  Jomard  has  controverted  in 
the  Rht.  Encyd.  (1822).  On  the  other 
hand,  Letronne,  in  his  Critical  and  Archie- 
okMrical  Observations  on  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  (Paris,  1823),  maintains  that  there 
is  no  monument  among  the  mm  of  the 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  zocBacs  older 
than  the  common  era.  W  ith  this  opinion 
agrees  also  that  of  the  abb^  Ualma,  in  his 
Examen  et  Ejmlication  du  Zodiaque  dt 
Dmdtrahy  etc.  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1822,  with 
copper-plates).  Letronne  considers  the 
zodiacs  of  Esn6  and  Denderah  as  astro- 
logical curiosities  of  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  weight  of  opinion 
at  present  is,  that  these  figures  are  inscrip- 
tions of  about  the  same  antiquity  as  the 
Christian  era. 

Dendrites,  or  Arborizations  ;  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  figures  of  vegetables 
observed  in  fosfdl  substances,  and  which 
are  of  two  kinds,'  tlie  one  superficial,  the 
other  internal.  The  first  are  chiefiy  found 
on  the  suWace  of  stones,  and  between  the 
strata  and  the  fissures  of  those  of  a  calca- 
reous nature.  They  are  mostly  brown, 
changing  gradually  to  reddish-yellow. 
The  internal  dendrites  arc  of  a  deep  black. 
The  most  esteemed  sorts  are  those  found 
in  agates,  and  particularly  in  the  sardo- 
nyx, cornelian,  and  other  precious  stones 
brought  fit)m  the  East,  and  which  are 
commonly  denominated  Moka  stones. 
Dengue  Fever.  (See  Fever) 
Denham,  Dixon,  lieutenant-colonel, 
well  known  by  his  expedition  into  Central 
Africa,  was  bom  at  London,  in  1786,  nud, 
after  finishing  his  studies  at  school,  was 
placed  witli  a  solicitor,  but,  in  1811,  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served 
in  the  peninsular  campaigns.  After  tlie 
general  peace,  he  was  reduced  to  half  pay 
on  the  iieace  establishment,  and,  in  1819, 
was  admitted  into  the  senior  department 
of  the  royal  military  college  at  Famham. 
In  1823—4,  he  was  engaged,  in  oom- 


awith  captain  Ckmperton  and  doctor 
ley,  in  exploring  tne  central  regions 
of  Afiica.  nPor  an  account  of  their  expe- 
ditions, see  VlapperUm.)  His  courage,  ad- 
dress, firmness,  peiseverance  and  modera- 
tion, his  bold,  fi-ank,  energetic  diroositiqn, 
and  his  conciliating  manners,  peculiariy  fit- 
ted him  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  discoveries  of  t£e  travellers 
was  prepared  bv  Denham.  In  1826,  he 
went  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  superintendent 
of  the  liberated  Afiicans,  and,  in  1828,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  tlie  colo- 
ny ;  but,  on  the  9th  of  June  of  the  same 
year,  he  died  of  a  fever,  after  an  illness  of 
a  few  days. 

Denham,  sir  John,  a  poet,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  in  1615,  the  son  of  sir  John  Den- 
ham, chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  educated  in  London  and 
at  Oxford.  Although  dissipated  and  ir- 
regular at  the  univereity,  he  passed  his 
examination  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 
then  removed  to  Lincoln^s  Inn  to  study 
law.  In  1641,  he  first  became  known  by 
his  tragedy  of  the  S6phy .  This  piece  was 
so  much  admired,  that  Waller  observed, 
**  Denham  had  broken  out  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  60,000  strong,  when  no  person 
suspected  it."  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  he  received  a  militaiy  com- 
mand ;  but,  not  liking  a  soldier's  uie,  he 
give  it  up,  and  attended  the  court  at 
xford,  where,  in  1643,  he  pubhshed  the 
first  edition  of  his  most  celebrated  poem, 
called  Cooper's  HSl,  He  was  subsequent- 
ly intrusted  with  several  confidential  com- 
missions by  tiie  king's  party,  one  of  which 
was  to  collect  pecuniary  aid  frpm  the 
Scottish  residents  in  Poland.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1552 ;  but  how  he  employed 
himself  until  the  restoration,  does  not  ap- 
pear. Upon  that  event,  he  obtained  the 
ofiice  of  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings, 
and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  newly-formed  royal  society. 
A  second  marriage,  at  an  advanced  age, 
caused  him  much  disquiet,  and  a  tempo- 
rary derangement ;  but  he  recovered,  and 
retauied  die  esteem  of  the  lettered  and  the 
courtly  until  his  death,  in  1688,  when  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Denina,  Giacomo  Cario,  a  historian, 
liorn  in  1731,  at  Revel,  in  Piedmont,  stud- 
ied belles-lettres  at  Turin,  and  received 
the  professorship  of  hiunanity  at  the  royal 
school  at  PigneroL  When  the  chair  of 
riietoric  at  the  superior  college  of  Turin 
was  vacant,  Denina  was  made  professor  in 
the  college  and  university.  He  now  pub- 
lished the  three  first  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Italian  Revolutions  (Turin, 
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1769, 3  vols^  quarto^  containing  a  ffeneral 
histoiy  of  Italy,  which  subjected  him  to 
some  inconveniences,  by  excitinj^  the  ill 
will  of  the  defenders  of  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy.  In  1777,  he  travell^  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  Rome,  made  a 
stay  at  Florence,  received  an  Invitation  to 
Pruaoa,  went  to  Berlin  in  September, 
1782,  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
marquis  Lucchesini,  and  appointed  a 
member  of  the  academy,  with  a  salary  of 
1200  Prussian  dollars.  He  had  several 
conversations  with  Frederic  the  Great,  an 
account  of  whose  life  and  reign  he  after- 
wards wrotse.  He  also  published  La  Prus- 
8t  titUraire  smu  IVedarie  II  (3  volumes). 
In  1791,  he  made  a  journey  to  Piedmont, 
and  published,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  the 
Guide  Utthvire.  As  early  as  1760,  his 
Discono  mj/pra  It  Vicende  aeUa  Litteratura 
appeared  in  Berlin.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  histor^r  of  literature,  and 
has  been  translated  into  Grerman  and 
French.  Most  of  his  works  were  written 
at  Berlin ;  as,  for  instance,  his  History  Of 
Piedmont  and  of  the  other  Sardinian 
States;  Political  and  Literary  History  of 
Greece;  and  Letters  from  firandenbur^. 
After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  council 
of  administration  appointed  him  librarian 
at  the  university  of  Turin.  Before  he 
entered  upon  this  office,  he  wrote  his 
€Uf  des  Laneuta,  ou  dtaarvoHonSj  etc., 
wmch  he  dedicated  to  the  first  consuL 
He  received,  in  return,  an  honorable  letter 
and  a  gold  snufi-box,  through  Duroc 
This  favor  was  followed  by  the  otSsr  of 
the  fdace  of  librarian  to  the  emperor,  upon 
which  he  repaired  to  Paris.  In  1805 
appeared  his  ICstorico-statistical  Picture 
of  Upper  Italy.    He  died  in  18ia 

Denis  or  Deitys,  St.,  Abbey  of  ;  a  church 
celebrated  in  history.  The  saint  (Dionys- 
his)  to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  having 
been  sent  from  Rome  into  Gaul  to  preach 
die  gospel,  died  by  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  about  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. Catidla,  a  heathen  lady,  affected 
by  tiie  martyr's  constancy,  obtained  his 
body,  which  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  buried  it  in  her  garden,  became  a 
Christian,  and  erected  a  small  chapel  over 
his  tomb,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on 
a  more  extensive  plan,  by  St  Genevieve, 
and  became,  in  the  6th  centuiy,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  abbeys.  This  large  edi- 
fice is  still  stanoing,  a  noble  structure,  the 
oldest  Chiistian  cnurch  in  France.  On 
the  lefl  was  the  principal  entrance,  a  large 
door  with  two  small  doors  at  the  sides, 
ornamented  with  stames  of  the  ancient 
saints  and  French  kings,  carved  in  stone. 


The  interior  of  the  church  was  enriched 
with  pious  offerings  and  works  of  an.  In 
the  laige  vaults  under  the  choir  reposed 
the  remains  of  several  kings  of  the  first 
and  second  races,  and  all  tiie  rulers  of  the 
third  race,  Gmm  Hugh  Capet  to  Louis  XVI. 
At  present,  the  hei^  of  all  the  saints  and 
kings  at  the  entrance  are  wanting,  and  the 
vaults  are  vacant,  all  the  bodies  having 
been  removed  during  the  revolution. 
Oct  16, 1793,  at  the  time  when  the  queen 
was  beheaded  in  Paris,  the  coffin  of 
Louis  XV  was  taken  out  of  the  vaults  of 
St  Denis,  and,  after  a  stormy  debate,  it 
was  decided  to  throw  the  remains  of  all  the 
kinffl,  even  tiiose  of  Henry  IV  and  Louis 
XI V,  which  were  yet,  in  a  good  degree,  pre- 
served entire,  and  recognwed  with  perfect 
certainty,  into  a  pit,  to  melt  down  their 
leaden  coffins  on  the  spot,  and  to  take 
away  and  melt  into  bullets  whatever  lead 
there  was  besides  in  the  church  (the  whole 
roof,  for  example).  Napoleon's  decree  of 
the  20th  February,  1806,  made  St  Denis 
again  the  burial-place  of  the  reigning 
family  of  France ;  the  church  was  repair- 
ed and  ornamented,  and  marked  with  the 
emblems  of  the  new  dynasty,  particularly 
the  large  N.  Napoleon  had  selected  a 
vaulted  room  for  the  tomb  of  himself  and 
his  consort  Louis  XVIII  obUterated  fi:om 
St  Denis  all  traces  of  Napoleon's  rule, 
buried  whatever  bones  of  his  ancestors 
could  be  found,  especially  tiie  relics  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  family,  in  the  ancient 
sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and  instituted 
canons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
tombs  within.  These  canons  of  St  De- 
nis are  the  most  distinguished  in  France, 
and  form  a  convent,  the  abbot  of  which  is 
a  bishop. 

DEifizEif.  In  England,  a  denizen  is  an 
alien  bom,  who  has  obtained  letters  patent 
whereby  he  is  constituted  an  English  sub- 
ject A  denizen  is  in  a  middle  State  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  bom  or  nat- 
uralized subject,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both.  He  may  take  lands  by  purchase, 
or  derive  a  tide  by  descent  through  his  pa- 
rents or  any  ancestor,  though  they  be  alienp. 

Denmark;  the  smallest  of  the  northern 
European  kingdoms.  The  oldest  inhab- 
itants of  Denmark  were  Gennans,  brave 
and  roirited  men,  who  gained  their  sup- 
port fiom  the  sea.  The  Cimbri,  who 
derived  their  origin  from  diem,  dwelt  in 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Chersonesua 
Cvninrica  of  the  Romans.  They  first 
strack  terror  into  the  Romans  by  their  in- 
cursion, with  the  Teutones,  into  the  rich 
provinces  of  Gaul.  After  this,  led  by  the 
mysterious  Odin,  the  Goths  broke  into 
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Scandinavia,  and  appointed  chiefe  from 
their  own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  ruler  of  Denmark.  Ilis  history, 
however,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  is  in- 
volved in  fuhle.  All  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  tliat  Denmark  was  divided,  at 
tiiis  time,  into  many  small  states,  that  the 
inhabitants  gained  their  subsistence  by 
piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every 
sea,  and  along  every  coast  to  which  they 
came.  When  tlie  |X)wer  of  tlie  Romans 
began  to  decline,  the  Danes  and  Normans 
became  conspicuous  in  the  South  by  their 
incursions  upon  the  shores,  wliich  were 
formerly  protected  by  the  guard-ships  of 
the  Romans.  The  Normans  (compre- 
hending the  people  of  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway)  laiided  in  England  A.  D. 
833,  and  established  there  two  kingdoms. 
Under  RoUo,  in  911,  they  made  a  descent 
on  the  French  coasts  in  Normandy,  occu- 
pied the  Faroe  isles,  the  Orcades,  the  Shet- 
land isles,  Iceland,  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  S])ain,  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  spread  terror 
by  their  valor,  ferocity  and  rapaci^. 
lliese  expeditions  made  little  change  m 
their  national  government :  it  still  contin- 
ued a  federative  system  of  many  clans  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  had  its  own  head, 
and  all  were  united  under  one  sovereign. 
MThen  tho  German  kin^  of  the  Carlovm- 

§ian  race  attempted  to  interfere  with  their 
omestic  affaus,  the  tribes  entered  into  a 
closer  union,  and  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  formed  two  separate  states.  Gorm 
the  Old  jSrst  subdued  Jutland,  in  863,  and 
united  all  the  small  Danish  states  under 
his  sceptre  till  920.  His  grandson  Sweyn, 
a  warlike  prince,  subdued  a  part  of  Nor- 
way in  1000,  and  England  in  1014.  His 
son  Canute,  in  1016,  not  only  completed 
the  conquest  of  England,  but  also  subdued 
a  part  of  Scotland,  and,  in  1030,  all  Nor- 
way. Under  him  the  power  of  Denmark 
reached  its  highest  pitch.  Political  mo- 
tives led  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  introduce  it  into  Denmark ; 
upon  which  a  great  change  took  place  in 
the  character  of  tlie  people.  Canute  died 
in  1036,  and  left  a  powerful  kingdom  to 
his  successors,  who,  m  1042,  lost  England, 
and,  in  1047,  Norway.  The  Danish  king- 
dom was,  after  tliis,  very  much  weakened 
by  intestine  broils.  Sweyn  Magnus  Es- 
tritson  ascended  the  throne  in  1047,  and 
established  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  feudal 
system,  introduced  by  the  ware  of  Sweyn 
and  Canute,  robbed  the  kingdom  of  all  its 
stt^ength  under  tliis  dynaity,  which  fur- 
nished not  a  shigle  worthy  prince  except 


the  great  Waldemar,  lefl  the  princes  de- 
pendent on  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and 
nobility,  plunged  the  peasants  into  bond- 
age, caused  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and 
abandoned  commerce  to  the  Hanse  towns 
of  Germany.  With  Waldemar  III,  in 
1376,  the  male  hne  of  the  &mily  of  Estrit- 
son  became  extinct  His  politic  daughter 
Mai^garet,  after  the  death  of  her  son  Oiave 
IV,  A.  D,  1387,  took  the  hehn  of  the 
Danish  government,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  established 
the  union  of  Calmar  (q.  v.),  in  1397.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  family 
of  Skiold,  the  Danes  elected  Christian  1, 
count  of  Oldenburg,  to  succeed  him,  in 
1448.  This  Christian  was  the  founder  of 
the  royal  Danish  family,  which  has,  ever 
since,  kept  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
from  which,  in  modem  times,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Oldenburg  have  received 
their  rulers.  He  connected  Norway, 
Sleswic  and  Holstein  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered  by  his  capit- 
ulations, tliat  he  seemed  to  be  rather  the 
head  of  ^e  royal  council  tlian  a  sovereign 
kurg.  His  son,  king  John,  was  bound  by 
a  still  more  strict  capitulation,  in  Den- 
mark, 1481.  In  Norway,  too,  his  power 
was  more  circumscribed.  Holstein  and 
Sleswic  he  shared  with  Frederic,  his 
brother.  King  Christian  II  (q.  v.),  scm  of 
John,  a  wicked  and  cruel,  but  by  no 
means  weak,  prince,  attempted  to  throw 
off  his  depenaence  on  the  states;  but,  in 
doing  it,  he  lost  Sweden,  which  broke  the 
union  of  Calmar  in  1523 ;  and,  soon  after, 
he  was  deprived  of  both  his  other  crowns. 
Denmark  and  Norway  elevated  his  &- 
ther's  brother,  Frederic  I,  to  the  throne. 
Under  this  prince,  the  aristocracy  gained 
the  entire  superiority ;  bondage  was  estab- 
lished by  law ;  the  reformation  was  intro- 
duced ;  and,  in  1522,  Norway  was  united 
with  Denmarit.  Christian  III,  his  eldest 
son,  divided  Sleswic  and  Holstein  with  hi» 
brothers,  John  and  Adolphus,  the  lattet 
of  whom  founded  the  house  of  Holstein - 
Gottorp ;  but  this  division  was  the  ground 
of  long  and  bitter  disputes.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1559,  by  king  Frederic  II,  who 
conquered  the  Ditmare,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Sweden  respecting 
the  possession  of  Livonia.  This  war  waa 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Stettin,  1570. 
Christian  IV,  who  succeeded  in  1588,  took 
part  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  twice 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden ;  the  last 
time  with  such  unhappy  conse<]uencea, 
that,  by  the  peace  of  Bromsebro,  m  1645, 
Denmark  had  to  cede  to  Sweden  Jampt- 
land,  Heijedalen  beyond  the  mountains. 
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Godilaiid  and  Oesel,  proTino^  which  it 
had  retaiiied  ever  siooe  the  UDHMi;  besidea 
puttii]^  HaUand  in  her  hands  for  90  yean. 
The  fauhs  of  the  Danish  form  of  goveni-, 
ment,  and  the  reetraints  on  the  crown,  had 
prininpeUy  contributed  to  make  the  Dan- 
A  arms  nnsuccesBful.  The  same  misfor- 
tone  attended  them  also  in  the  new  war, 
begun  with  Sweden  by  kinff  Frederic  III, 
in  1657.  In  the  peace  of  Roschikl,  in 
1658^  and  that  of  Copenhagen,  in  1660,  he 
k»t  Schonen,Bleckingen,Sohus  and  Hal- 
land.  This  caused  the  abolition,  in  1660, 
of  ^e  cons^tution  of  the  states:  the 
nation  itself  granted  the  king  absolute 

S>wer,  and  rendered  the  crown  hereditary. 
orway  did  the  same  in  1661.  The 
Danish  nobility,  however,  retained  the 
most  important  offices  of  state,  and  the 
result  did  not  answer  the  en)ectatioiis 
idiich  had  been  entertained  or  the  new 
annangement  Christian  V  and  Frederic 
IV  were  conquered  in  the  war  with 
Charies  XII.  Denmaric,  however,  after 
the  &11  of  Charles  XII,  gained  by  the 
peace  of  1720,  at  Fredericsburg^the  toll 
on  the  Sound,  and  maintained  possession 
of  Sleswic  After  this,  the  state  enjoyed 
a  long  repose;  but  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  its  ill  succesBes  and  its  defective  form 
of  government,  could  not  be  healed  by  the 
peaceful  system  now  adopted.  Denmark, 
Laving  but  few  resources,  can  prosper  only 
by  wise  moderation  and  careful  manage- 
ment. The  political  machine,  once  ms- 
oidered,  requunes  a  long  time  for  restora- 
tion. In  1726,  Denmark  united  with  the 
crown  the  county  of  Ranzau;  in  1761, 
HoIstein-P16n ;  and,  in  1773,  Holstein-Got- 
torp.  In  return  for  the  latter,  by  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  it  ceded  the  counties  of  Ol- 
denbuig  and  Delmenhorst,  which  were 
acquired  in  1667.  In  1730,  Christian  VI 
succeeded  Frederic  IV,  and  left  his  crown, 
in  1746,  to  his  son  Frederic  V.  Christian 
VII  (q.  V.)  received  the  sceptre  in  1766. 
He  governed  entirely  by  his  ministers. 
(See  the  article  Struensee.)  The  present 
king,  Frederic  VI  (q.  v.)  was  declared  of 
age  at  16  years,  and,  in  April  14, 1784,  was 
i^pointed  regent  on  account  of  the  insani- 
ty of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded,  afler 
his  death,  A.  D.  1806.  In  consequence 
of  the  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  in 
1788,  a  Danish  auxiliary  coi^  marched 
into  Sweden  without  oppoation ;  but,  on 
the  representations  of  England  and  Prus- 
sia, an  armistice  was  concluded  a  fbrmi|pht 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Thus  ended  this  fhiitless  campaign,  which 
imposed  on  the  impoverished  finances  a 
bmden  of  7,000000  rix  dollars.  Dennuuk 
16* 


maintained  her  neutrality  with  more  suc- 
cess, in  1793;  when  the  allied  powers 
wished  her  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
France.  But,  by  her  accession  to  the.^ 
Northern  confederacy,  in  1800,  she  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at 
Copenhagen,  April  2, 1801.  The  courage 
of  the  Danes,  however,  obtained  for  them 
a  truce,  upon  which  Denmark  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Russia  with  Ekigiand,  com- 
pleted July  20,  evacuated  Hambui^  and 
Lflbeck,  of  which  she  had  possession,  and 
received  back  her  own  colonies.  At 
length,  in  1807,  this  state  was  included  in 
Napoleon's  continental  policy.  A  French 
army  stood  on  the  boiderB  of  Denmarii, 
Russia  had  adopted  the  continental  sys- 
tem at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  England 
thought  it  her  duty  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  Denmark  to  this  alliance.  A  fleet 
of  23  ships  of  the  line  was  sent  up  the 
Sound,  August  3,  which  demanded  of 
Denmark  a  defensive  alliance,  or  the  sur- 
render of  her  fleet,  as  a  pledge  of  her  neu- 
trality. Both  were  denied.  Upon  this,  a 
British  army  landed,  consisting  of  35^000 
men,  under  lord  Cathcart ;  and,  after  an 
unsuccessful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Danes,  who  were  uni»^pared  for  such  an 
attack,  Copenhagen  was  surrounded  Au- 
gust 17.  As  the  government  repeatedly 
refused  to  yield  to  the  British '  demands, 
the  capital  was  bombarded  for  three  da^ 
and  400  houses  laid  in  ashes,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  1300  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
September  7,  Copenhagen  capitulated,  and 
the  whole  fleet,  completely  equipped,  and 
including  18  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates, 
^  &c.,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British,  and 
*  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  crews,  who 
had  fought  on  those  days  with  distinguished 
bravery,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Great  Britain  now  onered  the  crown- 
prince  neutrality  or  an  alliance.  If  he 
accepted  the  first,  the  Danish  fleet  was  to 
be  restored  in  three  yeans  after  the  gen 
era!  peace,  and  the  island  of  Hdligoumd 
was  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  crown. 
The  crown-prince,  however,  rejected  all 
proposals,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  October,  1807,  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  at  Fontainebleau, 
October  31.  Upon  this,  Bemadotte  occu- 
pied the  Danish  islands  with  30,000  men, 
m  order  to  land  in  Sweden,  agunst  which 
Denmaric  had  declared  war  in  April,  1808. 
This  plfm  was  defeated  by  the  war  with 
Austna,  in  1809,  and  tiie  hostilities  against 
Sweden  in  Norway  ceased  the  same  year. 
Tbe  demand  made  by  the  court  of  Stiock- 
holm,  m  1813;  of  a  tnmsflsr  of  Norway  to 
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Sweden,  was  foDowed  by  a  new  war  with 
this  crowDyand  a  new  amanoe  with  Napo- 
leon, July  10,  18ia  On  this  account, 
after  the  battle  of  Leipnc,  the  northern 
powers,  who  were  united  against  France, 
occupied  Holstein  and  Sleswic  Gliick- 
atadt  and  other  fortifications  were  cap- 
turod,  and  the  Danish  troops  driven  beyond 
Flensburg.  Denmark  now  conclucJed  a 
peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  Jan.  14, 
1814,  at  KieL  She  also  entered  into  an 
aJUance  against  France,  and  contributed  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  allied  forces.  She 
was  obliged  to  cede  Heligoland  to  Great 
Britain  (receiving  in  exchange  tlie  West 
India  islands),  and  Norway  to  Sweden  (for 
which  she  was  compensated  by  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Rii^n).  A  peace  was 
concluded  with  Russia  in  February,  1814. 
Jan.  14,  1815,  Denmark  ceded  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Rfigen  to  Prussia,  and 
received  for  them  Lauenburg  and  a  pecu- 
niaiy  compensation.  June  8,  1815,  the 
king  entered  into  the  German  confedera- 
cy with  Holstein  and  Lauenbuiv,  and 
received  in  it  tlie  tenth  place,  and  three 
votes  in  the  general  assembly  (the  plenum) ; 
after  which,  by  the  appointment  of  a  de- 
cemviral  commission,  preliminary  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  introduce  a  representa- 
tive government  into  Holstein. 

D-mark  con«sts  of  the  islands  of  Zea- 
land, Fiihnen,  Langeland,  Laaland,  Fal- 
ster,  Bomholm  and  Moen,  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Sleswic  To 
the  Danish  kingdom  belong  also  two  states 
of  the  German  confederacy,  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  LAuenburg ;  likewise  the 
Faroe  islands,  Iceland,  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland,  some  places  in  Guinea,  and 
the  cinr  and  territory  of  Tranquebar,  in  the 
East  indies.  Denmaric  Proper  and  Sles- 
wic contain  only  17,375  square  miles; 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands,  30,270; 
the  German  states,  3665 ;  and  the  colonies, 
7173.  The  whole  kingdom,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, contains  58,500  square  miles, 
of  which  Iceland  and  the  coast  olT  Green- 
land compose  36,128.  Denmark  Proper  is 
estimated  to  contain  1,230,000  inhabitants ; 
Holstein  and  Lauenbuiv,  370,000;  Ice- 
land, in  the  year  1823,  49,269 ;  the  Faroe 
islands,  5300;  and  the  rest  of  the  colonies, 
101,000 ;  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  con- 
tains 1,750,000,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, 1,864,^  inhabitants.  The  peo- 
ple, partly  Danes  and  partly  Germans, 
sp^  Danish  in  Denmark  Proper,  None 
in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  ishmds,  and 
German  in  the  high  and  low  Gennan  and 
Frisian  dialects.  Bondage  no  kmger  p^ 
vails  aracMig  the  peasanls,  but  they  con- 


tinue to  be  attached  to  die  scmI  in  Den- 
mark Proper.  The  (Mnncipal  island,  Zea- 
land (Dan.  SaUand),  is  separated  by  the 
Sound  (q. v.jfrom  Sweden, the  island  Fiih- 
nen  (Dan.  t)fen)  bv  the  Great  Belt,  fiom 
Zealand,  and  bv  the  Little  Bek  fiom  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  (Dan.  J^ttamO:  these 
three  straits  form  the  passage  mm  the 
Gennan  ocean  to  the  Baltic  sea.  The 
countrv  is  perfectly  level,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  smgle  ridge  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, which  runs  through  the  duchks. 
The  coasts  are  low,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
protected  ajg;ainst  the  encroachments  of  the 
waves  by  fuus,  and  require  artificial  dykes 
only  on  the  side  of  the  German  ocean. 
The  soil  consists  partly  of  marshes  and 
pardy  of  heaths,  and  the  countiy  is  mod- 
erately fhiitfuL  By  the  improvident  ex- 
tirpadon  of  the  woods,  which  protected  the 
nofthem  and  north-western  coasts  of  Jut- 
laud  agauist  the  sea,  vast  extents  of  fiuitfiii 
territoiy  have  become  barren  and  sandy 
deserts.  The  church  at  Skagen,  in  the 
most  northern  parish  of  Jutlanc^at  present 
lies  almost  buried  in  heaps  of  sand,  driven 
up  by  thi  sea.  An  attempt  has  lately  been 
niade  to  check  tliis  devastation,  by  phmtihg' 
Gn,  birches,  &c^  also  certain  herbs  that 
flourish  best  in  sand ;  by  which  means  & 
great  part  of  those  sandy  regions  have 
once  more  put  on  a  verdant  dress.  Be- 
sides tlie  Elbe,  the  boundaiy  stream  of  the 
kingdom,  it  has  only  a  few  riveis  on  the 
coast  There  are  many  lakes  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  the  Schali  and  the  Ratzebm^r 
lakes  in  Lauenburg,  Ploner  and  Selenfer 
lakes  in  Holstein ;  and  several  bays,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  situated  in 
North  Jutland,  called  the  Limfiord,  The 
Cattegat  or  Skaggerack,  between  the  coasts 
of  Jutland  and  Sweden,  is  considered  by 
some  as  a  bay :  it  is  connected  with  the 
Baltic  by  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts. 
The  climate,  for  the  most  part,  is  temper- 
ate, but  veiy  wet  The  staple  proouc- 
tions  of  Denmark  are  grain,  raue-eeed, 
tobacco,  &c. :  4,000,000  pounds  or  the  last 
are  raised  annually,  and  sold  mostly  in 
foreign  countries.  Hemp  and  flax  are  not 
raised  ui  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  tlie 
demand  of  the  people:  the  same  is  the 
case  with  madder  (which,  however,  thrives 
veiy  well),  and  with  hope.  Horticiilturc  Is 
neglected  in  Denmark  Proper.  Sea- weed 
is  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  &C.,  insteiul 
of  horse-hair.  Forests  are  rare,  and  the 
price  of  wood  high ;  tur(  however,  is  very 
abundant  The  'breeding  of  cattle  fur- 
nishes the  only  important  article  of  expor- 
tatkm :  for  example,  every  year  Denmark 
Proper  exports  16,000  horses  and  7000 
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oxen.  Olofisen  fixes  tlie  number  of  homed 
cattle,  not  including  those  raised  m  the 
duchies,  at  1,484,000  head :  the  sheep 
amount  to  1,39HB,000  head,  including  90,000 
merinos.  Swine  and  poultry,  too,  are 
raised  in  large  numbers.  The  larger  kinds 
of  game  are  very  rare.  The  fisheries  sup- 
ply a  part  of  North  Germany  with  herring, 
oysters,  lobsteis,  &c  Among  the  miner- 
als are  clay,  iron,  copper,  alum,  lime  (in 
Segeberg),  and  salt  (less  than  is  wanted) 
finm  salt-springs.  The  manufiictures  are 
few,  and  carri^  on  princi^ly  in  Copen- 
hagen and  Altona :  the  Danish  gloves, 
wmch  come  firom  Jutland,  are  esteemed 
in  Germany.  Trade,  especially  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  navigation,  have  begun 
to  revive.  The  Holstein  canal  joins  the 
Baltic  sea  and  the  North  sea.  The  char- 
ter of  the  Asiatic  company  was  extended, 
in  1812,  to  90  years  after  the  peace ;  but 
the  shares  have  fallen.  Denmaric  now 
contains,  without  including  Iceland  and 
the  Faroe  islands,  100  cities,  37  boroughs, 
2905  parishes  and  5500  villages.  The 
government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
xhe  crown  is  hereditaxy  both  in  the  male 
and  female  line.  The  king's  oldest  son 
is  styled  the  crown-prince ;  the  other  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  are  called  prmees  ofjOen- 
mark,  Copenhagen  is  the  royal  residence. 
The  t^tle  of  the  sovereign,  since  Jan.  1, 
1820,  has  been,  king  of  Denmark,  of  the 
Vandals  and  ike  Golks,  dvke  of  SUstoic, 
Holstein,  Stormarn,  the  Ditmarsk,  and  of 
Lmunbwrg  and  Oldenburg,  The  orders  of 
knightho^  are  the  order  of  the  elephant 
and  the  order  of  the  Danebrog  (order  of 
the  royal  banner).  In  Dennuurk  Proper 
there  are  np  estates.  The  highest  council 
of  state  is  the  privy  council,  to  which  tlie 
administration  of  domestic  affairs  has  be- 
longed since  1814.  The  Lutheran  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  but  unlimited  tolera- 
tion is  extended  to  every  religious  sect, 
not  excepting  the  Jews.  There  are  two 
universities  (at  Copenhagen  and  Kiel). 
There  is  also  an  academy  of  arts,  a  royal 
society  of  sciences,  and  miany  private  In- 
stitutions and  societies  of  learned  men, 
40  gymnasia,  and  13  seminaries  of  teach- 
ers. Lancastrian  or  monitorial  schools 
wero  first  established  in  Denmaric  in  1823 ; 
but  their  progress  has  been  rapid  beyond 
example.  In  1823,  the  system  was  intro- 
duced into  244  schools :  in  1824,  the  num- 
ber was  605;  in  1825,  1143;  in  1826, 
1543;  in  1827,  2003;  in  1828,  2302; 
and  in  1829,  the  additions  made  would 
carry  it  to  2616.  The  Sound  dues  now 
aflS»d  a  revenue  of  more  than  450,000 
doUars.     The  public  debt,  it  is  conjec- 


tured, amounts  in  silver  to  10  milfion  rix 
dollars  banco  of  foreign,  and  100  millions 
of  domestic  debt,  including  two  recent 
loans  in  Hamburg  and  London.  The 
value  of  bank-bills  in  circulation,  in  1823, 
a  little  exceeded  21,925,000  rix  doUar» 
banco.  Paper  money  is  worth  about  40 
per  cenL  in  comparison  with  specie ;  and 
a  bank  dollar  in  nlver  is  worth  1^  Ham- 
burg marks  banco.  The  land  force  con- 
sisted, in  1£Q3,  of  30,838  men,  exclusive 
of  the  militia.  The  marine  is  subject  to 
a  board  of  admiralty,  or  commissariate. 
In  1826,  the  navy  consisted  of  4  ships  of 
the  line,  7  fiisates,  4  corvettes,  5  brigs,  1 
schooner,  and  80  gun-boats. 

Danish  Language,  IMeratwrt  and  Arts. 
The  Danish  language  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Low  German  and  the  original  Norman, 
which  was,  in  the  10th  century,  driven  to 
Iceland.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  lan^age  is,  in  fact,  the 
Danish,  and  that  it  has  been  retained  in 
its  purity  by  the  Irish.  The  first  culti- 
vators of  diis  language  in  Denmark,  as  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  were  the  Scalds, 
who  wrote  poems  in  the  pure  German 
dialect,  and,  following  their  princes  and 

Senerals,  sung  in  rhymeless  verse  the 
cities  and  exploits  of  their  nation.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  (about 
1000),  historical  poems  only  continued  to 
be  composed  (till  1265).  For  the  intro- 
duction of  this  religion  into  Denmark,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  art  of  writing,  the 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  German  mis- 
sionary, Anschar.  (SecAiig-ar.)  Canute 
the  Great  (1015—10361,  inspired  by  his 
wife,  Emma,  with  zeal  for  Christianity, 
and  a  hberal  spirit  towards  the  clergy, 
sent  Anglo-Saxon  teachers  to  Denmark, 
established  the  bishoprics  of  Schonen, 
Zealand,  and  Ffihnen,  and  spread  Chris- 
tianity through  all  the  rest  of  the  North. 
He  sought  to  promote  trade  and  com- 
merce, coined  new  money,  and  established 
more  fixed  laws.  Immediately  after  Chris- 
tianity, chivaliy,  also,  was  introduced  into 
Scandinavia,  particularly  by  the  French 
crusades,  and  found  an  easy  reception 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  were  extreme- 
ly fond  of  bold  adventures.  Tournaments 
were  so  common  at  the  Danish  court,  that 
every  stranger  who  visited  it  was  obliged 
to  break  a  spear  with  some  of  the  cour- 
tiers. The  Danes  engaged  in  the  first 
crusade.  This  new  spirit  of  chivalry  had 
necessarily  a  favorable  influence  on  poetry. 
The  oldest  Danish  poetry  extant  is  the 
epic  of  the  Skyldingians,  first  published 
complete  by  Thorkeun  (De  Danorum  rd. 
Gest.  Sectd.  Illet  IV,  Poema  Dan.  DiaUd. 
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AngUhSaxanjtic.  Copenhagen,  1815»4to.). 
Ofa  much  kter  date  (16th  centuiy)  is  the 
collection  of  the  heroic  ballads  and  ro- 
mances of  love  (KjenuMviaerHDd  EUkotgvi- 
8er%  published  by  Wedel  and  Syv,  and 
latest  by  Abmhamson,  Nyerup  and  Rah- 
beck,  iHld— 14,  in  5  vols.,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Gennan  by  W.  h',  Grimm, 
who  has  done  much  for  the  northern 
poetry  {Md&msche  HeUladUdar,  BaOaden^ 
und  MMieuy  Heidelburg,  1811).  Nyerup 
and  Rahbeck  likewise  published,  a  short 
time  since,  a  selection  from  the  manu- 
script Danish  poems  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  valuable  commentaries.  Their  poet- 
ical value,  indeed,  is  very  unequal;  but 
most  of  them  contain  genuine  poetry,  and 
much  national  spirit  The  latest  Danish 
dramatists  have  drawn  much  from  these 
storehouses.  Among  the  heroic  poems, 
many  illustrate  the  cycle  of  the  old  Helden- 
huch,(q.y,)  The  first  Danish  historians  are 
Sueno  (Svend)  Aagesen  (about  1188),  and 
the  celebrated  Saxo-Grammaticus,  prop- 
erly Lang,  of  Schonen  (who  died  in  1204), 
both  of  whom,  by  the  suggestion  of  Absa- 
lon,  archbishop  of  Lund,  wrote,  the  former 
a  concise  history  of  the  Danish  kings  from 
900  to  1186  (Suenonis  Aggonig  OptuculOj 
ed.  Stephen.  Sora,  1643),  the  latter  a  com- 
plete history  of  Denmark  (Autorue,  LSbb, 
xvL  ed.  Stephanius  Sore,  1644 ;  Klotzius, 
1771, 4to.),  to  the  year  1186,  in  16  vols,  in 
a  correct  Latin  s^le.  The  reformation, 
introduced  in  1537,  and  still  more  the  ex- 
tension of  trade,  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  Denmark.  In 
consequence  of  the  reformation,  the  Ger- 
mans obtained  an  important  influence  over 
the  church  and  the  hterature  of  Denmark. 
The  Danes  studied  in  Germany.  German 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  and  Latin 
the  language  of  the  learned.  The  at- 
tempts of  authors  in  their  vernacular 
tongue  were  as  yet  insignificant.  A  Da- 
nish translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  1534,  on  the  model  of  Luther's. 
Danish  became  the  language  of  literature, 
partly  in  the  16th,  and  still  more  in  the 
17tli  century,  and  was  distinguished  for 
its  sofbiess  and  euphony,  and  for  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  its  abstract  terms.  The 
language  of  poetry  seems;  at  present,  to 
have  left  prose  far  in  the  rear.  The  first 
Danish  grammar  was  edited  by  £rich 
Pontoppidan  (Copenhagen,  16^).  Many 
iisefiil  grammars  were  idlerwards  pre- 
})ared  by  James  Baden  and  others,  ana,  in 
the  16th  centuiy,  some  Danish-Latin  dic- 
tionaries. fSee  the  LUeratura  anHmdsn-- 
moj  of  Olaf  Worm,  a  Dane  (Copenhagen, 
1651),  and  others.)    The  Danish  is  the  only 


Teutonic  language  which  has  a  real  pas- 
sive voice,  forward  to  prose,  the  Danish 
language  has  been  hijgfaiy  enriched  by 
Holbeii^  (q.  v.),  who,  in  one  view,  may 
jusdy  be  called  the  father  of  modem  Da- 
nish hterature,  having  applied  it  to  many 
branches  of  literature,  and  paiticukriy  to 
the  drama.  Much  has  been  done  lor  the 
improvement  of  the  public  taste  by  J. 
Wielandt  (died  1730),  J.  Sch.  Sneedorf 
(died  1764),  in  their  journals,  and  by  J. 
Baden  (died  1804),  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  purity  of^  the  lanffuage, 
and  discharged  with  success  the  office  of 
a  critic.  Literary  institutions  were,  more- 
over, established  and  supported  by  Fred- 
eric V,  and  Christian  VII,  which  greatly 
promoted  the  native  literature  of  the  coun- 
tjy.  T.  Rothe,  P.  F.  Suhm  (a  Dannh 
historian,  who  died  in  1799),  an  excellent 
prose  writer  still  living,  Cnud  Lyne  Rah- 
beck (professor,  and  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Danebrog,  who  published  various 
literary  worics,  1785—93,  in  three  parts, 
consisting  of  dramatic  works  and  narra- 
tives, and  who  exerted  no  small  influenoe 
upon  the  Danish  national  taste,  as  editor 
of  the  Northern  Minerva  and  Danish 
Spectator),  J.  Ch.  Bastholm,  Birkner,  Ras- 
mus, Nyerup,  Anders  Gamborg,  Frederic 
Miinter,  and  Baggesen,  have  weD  founded 
claims  to  the  reputation  of  clear,  strong, 
and  agreeable  writers.  In  practical  sci- 
ence and  natural  i^ilosophy,  the  Danes 
have  distinguished  themselves  most.  We 
must  not  omit  the  renowned  astronomer, 
Tycho  de  Brahe  (see  7\feko\  and  the 
mineralogist,  Olaf  Worm,  who  died  iii 
1654.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  cause 
ofeducation  in  Denmaric,  in  modem  times, 
by  the  establishment  of  schools,  universi- 
ties and  literary  societies.  There  are  also 
institutions  for  instruction  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  such  as  swimming,  for  instance, 
well  woithy  of  ^neral  imitation.  Geog- 
raphy and  practical  astronomy  are  under 
great  obligations  to  Thomas  Bugge  (q.  v.), 
who  was  invited  to  Paris  in  17^,  by  the 
French  duectoiv,  to  take  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Many  learned  men,  whom 
he  drew  fix>m  obscuritv,  have  contributed 
to  give  value  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
scientific  society  at  Copenhagen  (now 
amounting  to  IM  vols.:  the  latest  series 
is  called  Uet  Kongdige  Ikauke  Vidensz, 
SdMber  Skrykr).  The  late  convulsed 
state  of  Europe  excited  in  Denmark 
much  attention  to  the  mihtary  art,  and 
all  the  foreign  improvements  were  adopt- 
ed. Denmark  has  always  been  more  dis- 
tinguished  for  its  naval  than  its   bold 
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forces.  The  Dankh  admireltv  deserves 
the  general  gratitude  for  the  publication  of 
the  charts  prepared  under  the  direcdon  of 
Paul  de  L6wencira,  and  greatly  increased  in 
Talue  by  learned  illustrations.    Further  im- 

rvements  were  made  in  this  department 
U.  S.  Roeenwinge,  who  died  in  1820. 
The  numerous  editions  of  Lous's  nautical 
works,  among  a  people  who  despise  all 
theoiy,  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice, 
bear  witness  to  their  uractical  excellence. 
The  investigation  of  tne  antiquities  of  the 
country  has  received  much  attention  from 
the  following  scholars,  some  of  whom  are 
still  living:— Viborp,  N.  E.  P.  Grundtvig, 
Sandtvig,  Thorkelm,  Thorlaciua,  Nyerup 
and  Rhabeck.  The  two  last  published 
Contributions  to  the  Histoiy  of  Danish 
Poetry  (Copenhagen,  1800—8  in  4  vols.), 
and,  with  Abrahunson,  the  Collection  of 
Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  poetiy 
of  the  Danes,  m  modem  times,  has  been 
splendid.  It  began  with  religious  vaeces 
and  national  songs,  of  which  the  Danes 
Lave  a  great  number,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  commenced  with  Andr.  Chr. 
Arreboe,  who  died  in  1637.  The  Hexaem- 
eron  of  Arreboe  is  extremely  heavy.  Andr. 
Boiding  (died  1677)  took  Opitz  for  his 
pattern.  Poetic  vigor,  however,  is  want- 
ing in  him  and  in  his  successors,  Jens 
Steno  Schestedt  (died  1696),  Paul  Petter- 
sen,  the  pMoet  of  the  people,  William  Helt, 
who  flourished  about  1708,  Nicholas  Kingo 
(died  1703,  while  bishop),  who  celebrated 
the  achievements  of  the  Danish  kings  in 
a  heroic  ooem,  and  Greorge  Lorterap  (died 
17!2S).  Much  improvement  was  intro- 
duced, about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiT,  by  the  anient  enthusiasm  of  Louis 
Holbeig,  a  Norwegian.  He  deserves  to 
be  particularly  mentioned  here,  as  an 
oriffinal  comic  and  satirical  poet  (For 
a  nirther  account  of  his  works,  see  Hoi- 
herg.)  The  society  established  m  1758,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
improvement  of  taste,  brought  into  notice 
.the  works  of  men  of  talents,  among  whom 
the  original  Ch.  B.  Tullin  (who  died  in 
1765)  was  most  distinguished.  Iii  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  a  vrarm 
literaty  controversy  commenced,  and  many 
estimable  poets,  including  several  Norwe- 
gians, maae  successful  attempts  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  Even  at  pres- 
ent, however,  they  aro  much  given  to  the 
imitation  of  foreign  models.  Among  late 
poets  most  distinguished,  are  the  tragedian 
and  lyric  poet,  John  Ev^d  (q.  v.),  N. 
Wever  (1788,  a  poet  of  much  talent ;  he 
is  tne  author  of  PocL  Fmrsdgy  Copenha- 
gen, 1789),  the  lyric  poet  and  dramatist^ 


Rahbeck,  the  satirical  and  comic  poets, 
Guldberg,  John.  Herm.  Weasel  (died  1786), 
the  next  comic  writer  after  Holber^,  and 
famous  for  his  comedy.  Love  without 
Stockings,  and  many  comic  poems.  Rali- 
beck  published  the  4th  edition  of  his  po- 
ems in  1817.  Other  distinguished  poets 
are  P.  A.  Heiberg,  En.  de  Falsen  (died 
1808),  the  lyric  and  dramatic  Brun,  Th. 
Thaarup  (q.  vA  who  wrote  much  fbr  the 
stage,  J.  C.  Tode,  Ch.  Lovinus,  Sander, 
Pram,  the  successful  poet  of  the  people, 
Frimann,  Rein-Storm  (the  last  are  Nor- 
wegians), a  female  vniter  named  Bnm 
(q.  v.j,  who  has  written  spirited  poetiy  in 
the  German  languajB^e,  Jens  Ba^ggesen 
(q.  v.),  a  lyric  poet,  full  of  animation  and 
strength,  though  at  times  heavy,  and 
Oehlenschl&ger.  (q.  v.)  His  best  pieces 
are  Hahm  Jad^  Pkmatokef  Axd  una  WcA- 
burgy  Cormgioy  ALaddinj  The  Shepherd^ 9 
Boy.  The  last  mentioned  poets  are  to  be 
numbered,  also,  among  German  authors,  as 
they  all  write  in  that  language  likewise. 
B.  S.  Ingemann  (q.  v.)  now  shares  the 
public  fiivor  with  Oenlenschl&ger.  Of  late 
yearsj  much  has  been  translated  from  the 
German.  An  epic  poem,  called  the  Deliv- 
erance of  Israel,  in  18  cantos,  by  J.  M. 
Herz,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
socie^  of  fine  arts,  notwithstandins  this 
honor,  seems  to  have  met  but  a  cold  re- 
ception from  the  public  Copenhagen 
could  probably  boast  of  the  youngest  au- 
thoress in  Europe.  Virgilia  Christ  Lund, 
at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  published,  in 
1820,  a  piece  called  Two  for  One,  and 
subsequently  a  small  dramatic  piece,  The 
fiiithless  Maid  discovered.  The  irritability 
of  poets  is  nowhere  more  striking  than  in 
Denmark,  where  they  are  constantly  quar- 
relling. This  polemical  spirit  is  very 
strong  in  N.  F.  Sev.  Gruntvig,  by  whom 
two  quarto  volumes  of  the  Cnronicles  of 
Denmark,  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  have 
been  translated  into  Danish  (Copenhagen, 
1818 — 19),  and  given  to  the  public. 

The  muncal  productions  of  Denmark 
have  been  inferior  in  richness  and  abun- 
dance to  the  hteranr.  Thorwaldsen  (q.  v.) 
has  roused  the  ambition  of  his  country  to 
aspu«  to  excel  in  the  fine  arts.  Under  his 
direction,  many  promising  Danish  youth, 
as,  fbr  instance,  Freund,  have  been  and  are 
still  receiving  instruction.  Lahde  has  pub- 
lished sketdies  of  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen, with  poetical  explanations  by 
Oehlenschl&ger.  Intellectiial  activity  is 
kept  up,  in  Denmark,  by  many  excellent 
periodicals.  There  are  many  well-ordered 
literary  societies ;  and  lately  the  study  of 
the  Scandinavian  language  and  antiquities 
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has  grown  so  fiwhioiiabley  that  a  Scandi- 
nbyian  litenuy  society  was  instituted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tuiy.  The  Transactions  of  this  society 
amount  already  to  16  vols.  (Copenhacen, 
1819),  and  contain  a  variety  of  exceUent 
treatises.  The  Amae-Ma^oean  commis- 
sion, and  the  royal  society  for  the  pre- 
servation of  antiquities,  protect  the  mon- 
uments of  antiauily  that  belona  to  the 
countiy;  and  the  promotion  of  mental 
cultivation  is  intrusted  to  the  northern 
society  of  science,  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  line  arts  and  of 
taste,  the  society  of  medicine  and  rural 
economy.  AU  mese  attempts  of  the  Da- 
nish literati  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
government  The  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree fiom  Lauenbuigh  to  Sca^n  has 
been  continued  without  interaiission,  un- 
der the  direction  of  professor  Schumacher. 
It  is  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  the  instruments  are  excellent, 
made  by  Reichenbach,  and  furnished  bv 
the  government.  This  measurement  wiU 
pei&ps  determine,  at  last,  whether  confi- 
dence ought  to  be  placed  in  the  French 
Burveyon,  or  the  English  under  Mudge, 
or  in  neither  of  them.  The  government 
asust  in  the  publication  of  many  excellent 
works,  because  the  Danish  public  is  so 
Bmall  that  thej  would  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  pnntmg  them.  In  this  way  the 
xYora  DameOi  for  example,  is  publiebed ; 
also  Thorlacius  and  Werlaurs  editions  of 
the  Norwegian  History  of  Snorro  Sturle- 
Bon,  and  the  Law  of  Lagaboter  Gulething, 
by  king  Magnu&  The  inquiries  into  tiie 
origin  of  the  northern  languaffes,  which 
Rask  (q.  v.),  it  Is  well  known,  has  souffht 
for  on  Caucasus  itself  were  encouraged  oy 
the  government,  which  also  promoted  the 
pubfication  of  NyeruplB  Catal  lAbrorum 
jSojiucHtonorum,  quM  BiU.  Univ,  HaJnien^ 
918  vd  dedit  vd  panwit  ^tath,  JfUlick  (Co- 
penhagen, 1821).  The  collection  of  med- 
als at  Copenhagen  received  its  present 
importance  fix>m.the  care  of  the  reigning 
king.  The  fimd  cut  ustu  pvUicos  is  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  distinguished  young 
men  on  scientific  journeys.  In  the  year 
1829,  Mr.  Bowring  was  in  Copenhagen, 
collecting  materials  for  an  EnffUsh  trans- 
lation of  ancient  Danish  ballads,  and  the 
most  celebrated  lyrical  pieces  of  modem 
Danish  poets. 

Denner,  Bahhaser,  a  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1685, 
and  died  at  Rostock  in  1749.  He  was 
especially  distinffuished  for  the  remarka- 
ble exactness  of  his  execution,  or  rather 
tlie  almost  microscopic  accuracy  of  his 


paintings.  He  learned  to  draw  at  Abona, 
and  to  paint  in  oil  at  Dantzic,  and  after- 
wards travelled.  All  the  noitfaem  princes 
invited  him  to  theur  courts  to  paint  their 

CuitB.  The  emperor  Charles  VI  paid 
4700  fiorins  for  the  head  of  an  aged 
woman.  It  is  now  in  the  imperial  gallery 
at  Vienna.  Denner  likewise  painted  thie 
head  of  an  old  man  fi>r  the  same  prince,  a 
pendant  of  the  former,  which  is  also  a 
masterpiece.  There  are  some  beautiiiil 
portraits  painted  by  him  in  Mtinich. 

DENifEH,  John  Christian,  invented  the 
clarinet.  He  was  bora  at  Leipsic  in 
1655,  and  went  to  Nurembei^  with  his 
parents  in  his  eiffhth  year,  where  he  was 
employed  in  making  wind  instruments, 
especially  flutes.    He  died  in  1707. 

jDenivewitz  ;  a  small  town  in  the  march 
of  Brandenburg,  fiunous  for  the  battle  be- 
tween the  French  and  Pmssians,  Sept.  6, 
1813,  the  former  commanded  by  Nev 
(under  whom  were  Oudinot,  Bertrand, 
Regnier  and  Arrighi),  the  latter  by  Tau- 
enzien  and  Bftlow.  40,000  Prussians 
maintained  their  ground  for  several  hours 
acainst  80,000  French ;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  and  Swedidi  battalions, 
victory  declared  in  &vor  of  the  allies, 
who,  after  the  Russians  and  Swedes  came 
up,  were  far  superior  in  numbers.  The 
French  were  defeated,  and  fled  in  disor- 
der, with  their  auxiliaries,  conasting  of 
Bavarians,  Wurtembergians,  Saxons  and 
Poles.  This  battle  was  a  consequence  of 
the  battle  at  Groisbeeren.  (q.  v.) 

Dbnnie,  Joseph,  bom  in  fiioston,  Ang. 
30,  1768,  was  the  son  of  a  respectabte 
merchant  He  eariy  evinced  a  decided 
fondness  for  polite  literature,  and  entered 
Harvard  colleire  in  1787.  He  left  this 
instimtion  in  1790,  and  entered  the  ofiice 
of  a  lav^er  at  Charleston,  N.  H.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful d^ut  at  the  bar.  From  Charles- 
ton he  soon  removed  to  Walpole,  where 
he  opened  an  ofiSice,  but  gained  very  little 
business,  owing  to  his  hteraiy  taste  and" 
irregular  habits.  For  four  months,  he 
ofiSciated  as  reader  of  prayers  for  an 
Episcopalian  congre^ition  at  Claremont 
In  the  spring  of  17^,  he  endeavored  to 
establish,  at  Boston,  a  weekly  paper  under 
the  tide  of  The  TableL  Tins,  however, 
survived  but  a  short  time.  Not  long  after, 
he  returned  to  Walpole,  to  act  as  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Museum,  a  joumal  in 
which  he  published  a  series  of  essays, 
vrith  the  signature  of  The  Lay  Preacher, 
In  1799,  he  went  to  Phikdelplua,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    On  the 
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ifiBmiasal  of  Iub  petnm,  Mr.  Pickering,  he 
left  the  department,  and  engaged  in  the 
eonduct  ot  a  liteniiy  jounm),  the  Port 
Folio,  for  which  his  name  and  talents 
acquired  considerable  patronage  and  ce- 
Mmty,  His  reputation,  his  colloquial 
powex3»  and  amiable  disposition,  attracted 
to  him  a  laige  number  of  literaiy  disciples 
and  coadjutors.  With  industiy  and  dis- 
cretion, he  might  have  gained  indepen- 
dence and  permanent  hapfHueas ;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  both  qualities,  and  grsd- 
uall^  destroyed,  bj  his  im()rudence,  his 
bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  all  hopes  of 
fortune.  Jan.  7, 1812,  he  died--a  victim 
to  anxiety  and  complicated  disease.  Mr. 
Dennie  possessed  a  brilliant  genius,  a  del- 
icate taste,  a  beautiful  style,  a  re^y  pen, 
a  rich  fund  of  elegant  literature,  an  excel- 
lent heart,  and  a  captivating  countenance 
and  manner,  and,  with  a  proper  exercise 
of  industry  and  judgment,  might  have 
acquired  a  lasting  reputation. 

Dennis,  John;  an  English  dramatist 
and  critic  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1657. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  devoted  himself, 
to  nteraiy  occupations,  living  upon  his 
fortune,  whi6h  had  been  left  him  by  an 
uncle.  In  1697,  he  produced  a  comedy, 
entitled  Flot  and  no  Plot,  which  was  fol- 
lovtned  by  several  dramatic  pieces  and 
poems  of  litde  value.  He  also  became  a 
political  vrriter  fbr  the  whig  party.  The 
irritability  of  liis  disposition,  heightened, 
probably,  by  the  unprosperous  state  of  his 
finances,  involved  him  in  perpetual  broils, 
and  made  him  a  sort  of  standing  jest  with 
the  wits  of  his  time.  Having  written  a 
tragedy  entitled  Liberty  Asserted,  which 
be^une  popular  during  the  war  with  Louis 
XIV,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
French  with  which  it  abounded,  Dennis 
thought  that  monarch  would  never  forgive 
the  insult :  when,  therefore,  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  wbb  about  to  be  concluded,  he 
entreated  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
save  him  from  being  delivered  up  to  tlie 
French  government,  as  a  state  criminal 
The  duke  told  him  that  he  thought  he 
mif  ht  make  himself  easy ;  for  though  he 
had,  he  Conceived,  done  as  much  harm  to 
the  French  as  Mr.  Dennis,  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  seek  for  personal 
indermii^.  When  his  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia was  performed,  he  introduced  a  new 
method  of  imitating  thunder,  said  to  be 
still  used  atthe  theatre.  The  tragedy  viras 
BooD  set  aside ;  but  some  time  afler,  Dennis, 
being  present  at  the  representation  of  Mac- 


beth, perceived  that  his  new  invention  had 
been  adopted;  on  which  he  exclaimed, 
**S'death!  how  these  rsscals  use  me; 
they  vrill  not  let  my  play  run,  yet  they 
steal  my  thunder."  He  wrote  some  severe 
strictures  on  Addison's  Cato  and  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Pope,  in  return,  ^ve 
him  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  and,  in  con- 
junction vrith  Swifl,  produced  a  sarcasdo 
tract,  entitled  A  Narrative  of  the  deplora- 
ble Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis.  After 
be  had  dissipated  his  fortune,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  procured  him  the  place  of 
land  waiter  at  the  custom-house.  This 
he  disposed  oi;  reserving  oulv  a  tem]K)rary 
annui^ ;  and  in  his  old  age,  his  necessities 
,were  relieved  by  a  benefit  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  to  which  his  former  an- 
tagonist. Pope,  contributed  a  prologue. 
He  died  soon  after,  January  6, 1/S4. 

Denon,  Dominique  Vivant,  baron  de, 
was  bom  Feb.  4,  1747,  at  Chalous-sur- 
Sadne,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  des- 
tined to  study  law  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
fovorably  received  in  society ;  and  his  talent 
and  inclination  led  him  to  devote  liiniself 
to  the  arts.  A  comedy  which  he  wrote, 
called  the  Good  Father^  gained  hiin  tlie 
fiivor  of  the  ladies.  His  amiable  manners 
made  him  a  &vorite  of  Louis  XV,  who 
appointed  himgentShomme  ordinaire  alK>ut 
his  person.  I^  was  afterwards  attached 
to  an  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  where 
Catharine,  however,  observed  liini  witli  a 
jealous  eye.  Subsequently  he  was  intrust- 
ed with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Switzer- 
land. On  this  occasion,  he  drew  Voltaire's 
likeness  (engraved  by  St.  Aubin),  and  the 
well  known  picture  Le  Dtjtimer  de  JF>r- 
ney.  He  then  occupied,  during  seven 
years,  a  place  in  the  French  embassy  ut 
Aaples.  His  residence  in  this  city,  and 
repeated  visits  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent 
for  dmwmg  and  engraving.  Denon  had 
the  princi^  direction  of  the  artists  en- 
ffaged  in  preparing  the  abb^  St  Non's 
Vovofre  piUoresque  de  Naples  et  de  StciUj 
ana  me  text  was  chiefly  taken  finom  his 
journal.  This  elegant  work  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  1788.  The  remainder  of  Denon's 
journal,  relating  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  ap- 
peared separately,  in  17^.  His  career  at 
Naples  was  interrupted  bv  the  death  of 
the  minister  Vergennes,  his  patron,  or, 
accoiding  to  some,  by  the  displeasure  of 
the  queen,  Maria  Caroline.  But  still  his 
love  for  die  study  of  the  great  masters  de- 
tained him  in  Italy.  He  resided  at  Venice 
during  several  years,  where  he  shone  in 
the  circles  of  the  countess  Albrizzi,  who 
was  distinguished  for  her  amiable  and  in- 
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telligent  character,  and  loved  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  talent.  Denon  was 
not  forgotten  in  her  RUtratH,  where  she 
beatowB  the  greatest  praise  on  his  charac- 
ter, his  passion  for  the  arts,  his  cheerful- 
ness and  amiable  disj^ition,  and  excuses 
the  raillery  with  which  he  attacked  the 
foibles  of  others.  The  observation  and 
restraint,  to  which  the  revolution  subjected 
Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries,  compelled 
him  to  leave  Venice.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Florence  and  Switzerland,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  France  during  the  reign  of 
terror;  but  he  made  himself  agreeable  to 
Robespierre,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sub- 
seouendy  accused  of  devotion,  at  that  time, 
to  Jacobin  principles.  During  this  period, 
he  exercised  himself  in  engraving.  At 
lost,  he  became  acquainted  with  Bonaparte, 
and  inmiediately  united  himself  with  him. 
He  accompanied  tlie  general  in  his  cam- 
paigns to  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  Desaix  to 
Upper  Egypt  The  wont  which  was  the 
result  of  this  journey,  was  an  addition  to 
Denon's  fame,  particularly  the  engravinss 
which  ornament  it  (Pans,  1802,  2.  vou. 
fol.,  and  3  vols.  12mo.,  without  engravings). 
Denon,  in  this,  has  shown  himself  a  very- 
able  artist  Nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, the  monuments  of  centuries,  and 
the  Arabian  flying  through  the  Desert,  are 
represented  with  great  fidelity.  When  he 
returned  to  Paris  with  Bonaparte,  he  was 
appointed  general  director  of  the  muse- 
ums, and  ftU  tlie  works  of  art  executed  in 
honor  of  the  French  successes — ^monu- 
ments, coins,  the  erection  of  the  triumphal 
pillar  in  the  Place  de  Vendome,  &c.  He 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns, and  employed  himself  in  draw- 
ing, and  in  selecting  those  masterpieces 
in  the  conquered  countries,  which  were 
uiken  to  Paris  as  trophies.  In  1815,  he 
was  compelled  to  wimess  tlie  restoration 
of  the  spoils.  Afler  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor,  he  retained  his  office,  but 
was  deprive(^of  it  in  1815,  in  consequence 
of  having  joined  Napoleon  on  Iiis  return 
from  Elba.     He  retained,  however,  his 

Elace  in  the  institute.  From  that  time 
e  Uved  retired,  and  the  preparation  of 
engravings  and  lithographs  of  his  splendid 
collection  of  works  of  art,  formed  the 
occupation  of  his  last  years.  He  died  at 
Paris,  April,  28,  1825.  His  mind  was 
active  to  the  last  Denon  much  resembled 
Voltaire  m  his  old  age.  In  1826  appeared 
at  Paris  the  Description  de$  Objets  fPJhi 
composant  U  Cabinet  defeu  M,  le  Bar.  V. 
Denon,  in  3  vols.  (Jliinumms  antiquesy 
talkaux  et  egtampes).  The  cabinet  was 
sold  by  auction. 


Density,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  vi- 
cinity or  closeness  of  particles;  but  in 
mechanical  science,  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
comparison,  expressing  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  equd  moUeuUty  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  one  body  to  the 
number  of  equal  moUctd^B  in  the  same 
bulk  of  another  body.  Density,  therefore, 
is  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter,  and 
inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 
Since  it  may  be  shown  experimentally, 
that  the  quantities  of  matter,  or  the  masses 
in  difierent  bodies,  are  proportional  to 
their  weight ;  of  consequence,  the  density 
of  any  body  is  direcdy  as  its  weight,  an^ 
inversely  as  its  magnitude ;  or  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  magnitudes  of  two  bodies, 
having  experimentally  equal  wei^t  (in 
the  same  place),  constitutes  the  ratio  of 
their  densities.  No  liody  is  absolutely  or 
perfectly  foil  of  matter,  so  as  to  have  no 
vacuity  or  interstices :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Newton,  that  even  the 
densest  bodies,  as  gold,  ^c,  contain  but  a 
small  portion  of  matter,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  vacuity;  or  that  they  contain  a 
great  deal  more  pores  or  empty  space 
than  real  substance. 

Density  OF  the  Earth.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  density  of  the  earth,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  water,  or  any  other 
known  body,  is  a  subject  which  has  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  amongst  modem 
mathematicians ;  and  nothing  can,  at  first 
sight,  seem  more  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man science,  than  the  due  solution  of  this 
problem ;  yet  this  has  been  determined, 
and  on  such  principles,  that,  if  it  be  not 
correctly  true,  it  is  prolmbly  an  extremely- 
near  approximation.  The  first  idea  of 
determining  the  density  of  the  earth  ^vas 
suggested  by  M.  Bouguer,  in  consequence 
of  die  attraction  of  Chimborazo,  which 
affected  his  plumb-line  while  engaged 
with  Condamine  in  measuring  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  near  Qui^,  in  Peru. 
This  led  to  the  experiments  on  the  moun- 
tain SchehaUien,  in  Scodand,  which  were 
c>airied  on  under  the  direction  of  doctor 
Maskelyne,  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
calculation  by  doctor  Hutton,  who  deter- 
mined the  density  of  the  earth  to  be  to  that 
of  water  as  4^  to  1.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  mountain 
being  assumed  rather  less  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  die  above  result  is  less  than 
the  true  density,  as  has  since  been  shown 
by  doctor  Hutton  and  professor  Playfiiir, 
the  former  of  whom  makes  it,  in  his  cor- 
rected paper,as99  to 20, or neariy  as5to  1. 
The  same  problem  has  been  attempted 
on  similar  principles,  but  in  *a  totally  dif- 
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ferent  maimer,  bv  the  late  Mr.  Cavendish, 
who  found  the  density  of  the  earth  to  be 
to  that  of  water,  as  5.48  to  1.  Taking  a 
mean  of  all  these,  we  have  the  density  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  water,  as  5J24  to  1, 
and  inrhicli,  as  we  before  observed,  is 
probably  an  extremely  near  approxi- 
mation. 

Dentifrice  ;  a  preparation  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds :  generally,  however,  they  are  made 
of  earthy  substances  mixed  with  alum. 
Those  formed  of  acids  are  very  pernicious. 

Deodand  (Deo  dandum);  a  thing  to 
l)e  given  or  dedicated  to  God.  Persons 
who  have  attended  trials  for  homicide 
will  have  observed  that  the  indictment,  in 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  the  death, 
alleges  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
blow  with  a  certain  weapon,  &c.,  **  of  the 
value  of;**  &c.  This  allegation  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  which  caused  the 
rteath,  arose  from  the  English  law  of  deo- 
danda.  It  is  provided  ui  the  Mosaical 
lavv,  (Exod.  xxi.  28),  that  « If  an  ox  gore 
a  man,  that  he  die,  the  ox  shall  be  stoned, 
and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten."  So,  by 
the  law  of  Athens,  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  a  nian^s  death,  by  falling  upon  him,  was 
destroyed,  or  cnst  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic.  This,  says  Mr.  Christian,  in  his 
notes  upon  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
was  one  of  Draco's  laws ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  think  the  judgment  that  a  statue 
should  be  thrown  into  the  sea  for  having 
lallcn  i!pou  a  man,  less  absurd,  when  we 
reflect  that  there  is  sound  policy  in  teach- 
ing the  mind  to  contemplate  witli  horror 
the  privation  of  human  life,  and  that 
fiimiliarity  even  with  an  insensible  object, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  death, 
may  lessen  that  sentiment  This  reflec- 
tion, suggested  by  Mr.  Christian  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Athenian  law,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  motive  for  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  that  whatever 
cljattel  causes  the  deatii  of  a  person, 
nhail  be  forfeited.  It  is  an  ancient  doc- 
trine mentioned  by  Bracton  (Omnia  qtuB 
movent  od  mortem  sunt  Deo  danda,  1.  3. 
c.  5.),  and  its  origin  is  attributed  to  the 
notion,  that  where  a  man  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  in  his  sins,  expiation  ought 
U)  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  chattel,  which 
occasioned  his  death,  should  be  for- 
feited to  the  king,  to  be  devoted  by 
him  to  pious  uses.  The  statute  of  4  Ed- 
ward I,  Bt  2,  relating  to  coroners,  pro- 
vides that  "horses,  boats,  carts,  mills, 
Ac,  whereby  any  are  slain,  that  properly 
are  catted  Hodandg,  shall  be  valued  and 
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delivered  unto  the  towns,**  which  tiiere- 
upon  became  answerable  to  the  king  for 
their  value  ;  in  whose  behalf  the  sheriff 
might  levy  tiie  amount  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  Accordingly,  in  all 
indictments  for  homicide,  in  England,  the 
pand  jury  specify  tiie  instrument-  tiiat 
immediately  caused  the  death,  and  its 
value,  that  the  king  may  claim  the  deo- 
dand;  for  it  is  no  deodand  unless  it  is 
so  found  by  the  jury,  and  hence  the 
practice  of  finding  the  instniment  and 
Its  value,  in  indictments  in  tiie  United 
States,  or  at  least  in  some  of  them,  al- 
tliough  they  have  no  deodands.  Though 
these  forfeitures  were  originally  incur- 
red to  the  king,  yet  he  might  grant 
them  away  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
territory  upon  which  the  death  happen- 
ed, as  he  was  accustomed  to  grant  the 
right  of  waifs  and  wrecks.  The  deo- 
dands have  been  generally  so  p-anted ; 
and  these  grants  may  probably  be  the 
reason  tiiat  this  ancient  singularity  hns  so 
long  remained  a  jiart  of  the  English  law ; 
for  the  right  to  the  forfeiture  has  thus  be- 
come a  subject  of  private  property,  and  so 
not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  legislature 
without  compensation  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested. The  old  books  contain  a  good  deal 
of  quaint  and  curious  law  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  no  distinction  is 
made,  whether  the  death  is  felonious,  ex- 
cusable, justifiable,  or  purely  accidental, 
or  whetlier  the  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
occasioned,  belongs  to  the  person  commit- 
ting the  liomicide  or  to  another ;  for,  says 
the  Doctor  and  Student,  if  a  in:in  kills 
another  witii  my  sword,  still  tiio  svvoi-d  is 
forfeited;  but  if  a  person  be  killed  by 
falling  from  a  thing  standing  still,  as  *u 
cart,  it  is  not  forfeited ;  if,  on  tiie  conti-ary, 
a  horse,  ox,  or  other  animal  kill  a  {lerson 
by  its  own  motion,  by  running  over  hi/n 
or  otherwise,  it  is  a  deodand.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  if  the  instrument  of  tho 
death  is  standing  still,  only  the  |>art  which 
immediately  occasioned  the  death  is  for- 
feited; as,  if  one  attempts  to  climb  up  the 
wheel  of  a  cart  that  is  standing  still,  and 
falls,  and  is  thereby  killed,  only  the  wheel 
is  forfeited ;  but  if  it  be  m  motion,  the 
entire  cart  is  a  deodand.  Only  chattels 
are  forfeited ;  any  thing  attached  to  tho 
freehold,  as  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  or  a  bell 
banging  in  a  steeple,  is  not  so ;  and  no 
deodand  occurs,  unless  the  deatii  hapuens 
witiiin  a  year  and  a  day  adder  the  accident. 
A  sale  of  the  article  does  not  exempt  it 
from  forfeiture  ;  as  if  a  horse  strikes  a 
man,  and  is  aflerwards  sold,  and  the  man 
dies  within  the  ye^  and  day,  the  horse 
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is  forfeited.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so 
whimsical  a  law  should  be  very  negligently 
executed ;  the  juries  are  very  apt  to  miti- 
gate the  forfeitures  by  finding  that  only 
some  trivial  thing,  or  only  a  part  of  an 
entire  thing,  was  the  occasion  of  the  death ; 
and  the  court  has  generally  refused  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  lord  of  the  fran- 
chise, to  assist  him  m  enforcing  his  claim 
to  the  whole  article.  There  are  no  deo- 
dands  on  the  high  seas,  though  it  has 
been  said,  that,  if  a  man  fiUl  overboard  from 
a  vessel  in  a  fresh  water  river,  and  is 
drowned,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  strictly 
a  deodand ;  and  the  above  stamte  of  Ed- 
ward I,  we  observe,  mentions  boats  as  one 
species  of  deodand.  But  in  this  case  the 
jury  would  probably  find  the  death  to 
have  been  occamoned  by  the  winds  or  the 
water,  and  would  have  a  precedent  suffi- 
ciently analogous ;  for  the  boo|cs  maintain 
that  if  a  man,  riding  over  a  river,  is  thrown 
off  his  horse  by  the  violence  of  tlie  water, 
and  drowned,  the  horse  is  not  a  deodand, 
for  the  death  was  occasioned  by  the  cur- 
rent 

DTEoN  (the  chevalier).  Eon  de  Beau- 
mont, Charles  Genevieve  Louise  Auguste 
Andi^  Timoth^e  d',  equeny  to  Louis  XV, 
chevalier,  doctor  of  law,  parliamentai^ 
advocate,  militair  officer,  roval  censor,  di- 
plomatist, &C.,  known  until  1777  by  the 
name  of  the  dievalier  (TEoUy  was  bom  at 
Tonnerre,  in  1728.  His  brilliant  qualities 
enabled  him  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  world.  He  gained  a  greater  notoriety 
bjr  the  mysteiy  long  kept  up  in  regard  to 
his  sex.  Wluie  an  advocate,  he  studied, 
in  Lis  leisure  hours,  politics  and  belles- 
Jettr^  and  wrote  an  Essai  historiqae  star 
les  diffirenies  Situations  de  la  France,  par 
Rtmpart  aux  Flnancesj  followed  by  two 
volumes,  entitled  Considiratums  politiques 
sur  rJidministration  des  Peuptts  anciens  et 
modemes.  To  these  works  he  owed  the 
honor  of  l)cing  proposed,  bv  the  prince  of 
Conti,  minister  of  Louis  XV,  as  envoy  on 
a  difficult  mission  to  the  Russian  court 
Here  his  insinuating  manners  gained  him 
the  favor  of  the  empress  EUzabetli,  and 
for  five  years  he  was  the  medium  of  a 
secret  correspondence  between  her  and  the 
king  of  Frauce.  Li  consequence  of  his 
services  at  this  court,  he  was  made  succes- 
sively lieutenant  and  captain  of  dragoons, 
and  received  a  pension  of  2400  Uvres. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1758,  and  sub- 
sequently distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  service.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  went  to  London  as  secretary  of 
legation,  under  the  duke  of  Nivemois,  and 
obtained  possession  of  some  important  pa- 


pers. On  the  return  of  the  duke,  he  re- 
mained as  resident,  and  aAerwaids  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiaiy  in  London.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  fiivor  him,  when  secret 
intrigues  suddenly  disappointed  his  fiur 
prospects.  France  had  concluded  a  dis- 
advantageous peace  with  Enctand,  and 
tlie  negotiators  of  it  were  fearfiu  of  having 
their  conduct  exposed.  The  chevalier 
was  the  confidant  of  Louis  XV,  and  might 
make  the  dreaded  disclosures.  This  was 
reason  enough  for  ruining  him.  He  was 
dismissed  fix>m  his  employment,  and  lived 
14  years  at  London,  in  a  kind  of  banish- 
ment Though  the  king  had  consented 
to  his  disgrace,  he  assigned  him  a  pen- 
sion of  1200  livres.  D'Eon  still  remamed 
true  to  his  native  land,  and  rejected  several 
ofiers  of  the  English  court  The  king 
heard  of  his  conduct,  and  vrished  to  re- 
store him,  but  the  chevalier  insisted  on 
having  his  innocence  publicly  acknowl- 
edged, before  accepting  any  favors.  In 
the  mean  time,  Louis  XV  died.  During 
the  residence  of  D'Eon  in  England,  sus- 
picions arose  as  to  bis  sex,  wmch  led  to 
several  extraordinary  wagers.  In  July, 
1777,  a  curious  trial  took  place  before 
lord  chief-justice  Mansfield,  on  an  action 
brought  against  Mr.  Jaques,  a  broker, 
who  had  received  several  premiums  of  15 
guineas,  to  return  100,  whenever  it  should 
be  proved  that  the  chevalier  was  a  woman. 
M.  Louis  Legoux  and  M.  de  Morande,  on 
the  trial,  deposed  to  this  as  a  fiict,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  so  well  established, 
that  the  defendant's  counsel  pleaded  that 
the'  pkuntifT,  at  the  time  or  laying  the 
^  wager,  knew  that  tlie  court  of*^  France, 
relative  to  the  grant  of  a  pension,  hatl 
treated  with  D'Eon  as  a  woman ;  and 
thence  inferred  that  the  wager  was  unfair. 
This  objection  was  not  held  good,  and 
Hayes,  the  plaintif}^  obtained  a  verdict 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  set  aside,  on 
the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  wager. 
After  the  decision  .of^  this  cause,  D'Eon 
put  on  female  attire,  and  continued  to 
wear  it  till  his  death.  In  1777,  he  returned 
to  France,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
Versailles,  where  the  minister  liononibly 
received  him,  but  on  condition  that  he 
should  wear  in  fiiture  the  female  dress. 
P'Eon,  however,  went  to  Tonnerre,  with- 
out observing  the  command,  and  did  not 
appear  as  la  antvcdUrt  d^Eon  till  his  second 
return  to  Paris.  His  change  of  dress 
drew  him  into  a  quarrel  at  the  opera,  and, 
for  fear  of  the  consequences,  he  was  sent 
to  Dijon,  where  he  was  treated  with  re- 
spect In  1783,  he  went  to  London. 
Meanwhile  the  French  revolution  broke 
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out,  ^and  deprived  him  of  his  peosions; 
upon  which  he  returned  to  France,  oflfered 
hiB  sendees  to  the  national  asBemblv  in 
1798,  was  rejected,  went  back  to  England, 
and  was  put,  as  an  absentee,  on  the  emi- 
grant list  From  this  time  misfortunes 
crowded  upon  him.  He  lived  in  great 
poverty,  and  attempted  to  support  himself 
by  givuig  leasons  in  fencing,  out  was  not 
Teiy  successful,  and  depended  in  a  great 
measure  for  subsistence  on  the  aid  of  his 
friends.  Among  these  was  Elis6e,  first 
suigeon  of  Louis  XVIII,  who  aided  himr 
till  his  death  in  London,  in  1810,  and 
attended  the  dissection  of  his  body.  The 
account  of  this  witness,  with  other  unde- 
niable evidence,  leaves  it  beyond  doubt, 
that  D'Eon  was  of  the  male  sex.  What 
political  reasons  could  have  induced  a 
soldier  and  a  knight  of  St  Louis  to  assume 
female  attire,  is  not  known.  In  1775  ap- 
peared the  Loiain  du  ChevaUer  D*Eon,  m 
14  vols.  8vo.  I/Etpwn  Chauii,  6  vols. 
ISmo.,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him. . 

Depaktmeivt  ;  the  distribution  of  a  thing 
into  several  parts;  thus,  in  France,  Le 
dipartemeni  dts  taQleSf  da  quartienf  dec. ; 
thai  is,  a  distribution  of  the  public  taxes,  or 
an  allotment  of  quarters  io  the  soldiery,  &c. 
Hence  it  is  used,  secondly,  to  denote  a  dis- 
tribution of  empk>ymenl8,  and  especially 


the  divisions  of  the  roinistipr.  Finally,  it 
is  applied  to  temtorial  divisions.  In  this 
sense,  it  has  become  important  in  modem 
statistics.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, when  the  former  division  of  the 
kiiu^om  into  provinces  was  abolished, 
and  succeeded  by  a  division  of  it  into  de- 
partments, this  division  was  determined 
partly  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  partly 
by  extent  of  territory,  and  partly  by  the 
amount  of  direct  taxes.  A  decree  for  this 
puroose  was  adopted  November  4th,  1789, 
by  me  constiment  assembly ;  and  the  abb6 
Si^yes  drew  up  the  plan,  mtended  to  ex- 
tinguish the  old  spirit  of  hatred  among  the 
provinces.  The  whole  kingdom  was  at 
first  divided  into  83  departments,  which 
were  subsequently  increased,  by  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  the  empire,  to  130,  and 
were  reduced  by  the  peace  of  1814  to  86. 
(See  PrtftdwraUj  and  fVtmce.)  Each 
department  is  subdivided  into  cantons, 
and  these  again  into  communes.  This 
division  of  territory  has  been  adopted  in 
the  states  of  Bavaria,  Wfirtemberg,  Ba- 
den and  others.  The  representatives  in 
the  French  chambers  are  elected  by  the 
departments.  The  following  list  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  draartments,  and  the 
provinces  to   which  they  formeriy  be- 


Rigxon  du  Nard, 


Flanders. 
Arlois.  . 
Picardy.   . 


Noid. 

Pas-de-Calais. 
Sonmie 


Normandy. 


De-de-Fiance. 


Champagne. 


{Seine-Inflrieure. . 
Eure. 
Calvados. 
Manche 
Ome. 


Lomine. 


rSeine. 

Seine-et-Oise.   . 

Seioe-et-Mame. 

Oise 

^Aisne. 

iArdeimes..  .  •  . 
Mame 
Aube 
Haute-Mame.    . 

{Meuse. 
MoseUe. 
M  eurthe 
Vo.g«. 


TTitel  Ptf. 

ftp.«f.«. 

962,648 

3^ 

642y969 

1,978 

53^82 

1,697 

688,295 

^H 

421,665 

^'i2^ 

500,956 

1,776 

611,206 

1,808 

434,379 

1,361 

1,013,373 

46,062 

440,871 

1,536 

318,209 

^'!!S 

385,124 

1,266 

489,560 

1,305 

281,624 

^'2^ 

325,045 

766 

241,762 

805 

244,823 

753 

306,339 

975 

409,155 

1,410 

403,088 

^^ 

379,839 

1,287 

CWfUtm. 

LUle. 

Anas. 

Amiens. 

Rouen. 

ilvreux. 

Caen. 

Samt-IA 

Alen^on. 

Paris. 

Versailles. 

Melun. 

Beauvais. 

Laon. 

M6zi^res. 

Ch^ons-sur-Mame. 
Troyes. 
Chaumont 

Bar-le-Dua 
Metz. 
Nancy. 
^Ipinal. 
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Rigion  du  Centre. 


jtMdaU  Pnwittat. 

Ori^annais..  .  . 


Touraine. 
Beny..  . 


Nivemais.  .  . 
Bourbonnais. . 
Marche 


f  Loiret 

i  Eure-et-Loir. . 
^  Loir-€t-Cher.  . 

I  Indre-et-Loilre . 

5  Indre. 

i  Cher. 

INi^vre 
Allier. 
Creuse 


Limousin. 
AuTergne. 


J  Haute-Vienne. 
I  Correze.    .  .  . 

J  Puy-de-Ddme. 
I  Cantal 


ToUiPvp, 

304,^228 
277,782 
230,666 

869 
904 
688 

290,160 

892 

237,628 

248,589 

644 

666 

271,777 
285,302 
252,932 

730 
764 

848 

276,351 

284,882 

976 
961 

566,573 
262,013 

1,333 
1,027 

Orleans. 

Chartres. 

Blois. 

Toura. 

Gh&teauroux. 

Bourges. 

NevciB. 

Moulins. 

Gu^ret 

Limoges. 

Tulle. 

Clermont-Ferrand. 
Aurillac 


Maine. 


Region  de  V  Quest 

^Sarthe 

\  Mayenne.  .  .  . 

Anjou. I  Maine-et-Loire. 

'Ille-et-Vilaine. 


Bretagne. 


C6te8-du-Nord. . 

Finist^re 

Morbihan. .... 
Loire-Inf^eure. 


rVienne 

Poitou.  ^  ..  ^  . .. ..  I  Deux  Sevres. . 
I  Vendue. 


Aunia.— 49aintonge  ^  Charente  Infirieure. 
et  Angoumoia.     \  Charente 


446,519 
354,138 

1,373 
1,287 

458,674 

1,197 

553,453 

581,684 
502,851 
427,453 
457,090 

1,541 
1,615 
1,389 
1,204 
1,193 

287,670 
288,260 
322,826 

731 
900 
891 

424,147 
353,653 

1,158 
1,178 

Le  Mans. 
LavaL 
Angers. 
Rennes. 
St  Brieuc 
Quimper. 
Vannes. 
Nantes.  • 

Poitiers. 
Niort 

Bourbon- Vend^ 
LaRochelle. 
Angoul^me. 


Alaace. 


Fnmcbe-Comt^. . 


Bouigogne  ? 
(Burgundy)  J 


Rtgion 

5  Haut-Rhin. 

\  Bas-Rhin 

{Haute-Sodne.^  .  .  . 
Doubs. 
Jura. 

(Yonne 
Cdte^'Or. 
Sadne-et-Loire. .  .  . 
Ain 


de  VEst, 


^y^-^ \^!^- 


408,741 
535,467 

2,043 
2,231 

327,641 
254,314 
310,282 

1,178 

956 

1,146 

342,116 
370,943 
515,776 
341,628 

870 

799 

1,153 

1,260 

416,575 

369,298 

2,833 
1,442 

Colmar. 
Strasboig. 

VesouL 

Besan^on. 

Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Auxeire. 

Dijon. 

Macon. 

Bourg. 

I^ona. 

Montbrison. 


Rigian  du  Sud, 


Languedoc. 


^Haute-Loire.  .  . 

Ard^he 

Loz^re 

Gaid 

H^raulL 

Tarn 

Audc 

,  Hautc-Garonne. 


285,673 

1,175 

328,419 

1,368 

138,778 

510 

347,550 

1,196 

339,560 

1,041 

327,655 

1,170 

265,991 

828 

407,016 

1,312 

LePuy. 

Privas. 

Mende. 

NUnes. 

Montpellier. 

Alby. 

Carcassonne. 

Toulouse. 
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Bouanttoa.    .  .  . 
Ck>iiio6-de-Foix. 


Guienne-et-Gras- 
cony 


B^am.    .  . 
Dauphiny. 


Comtat-VeDaissin 
ec  Comtat  d'A- 
vignon 


Pyi^Q^es-Orientales. 
Ari^ge 

^Doidoffne.    ..... 

Girondfe 

Lot-et-Gaioniie    . , 

Lot 

Tame-et-Garonne. . 

Aveyron 

Landes. 

GepB 

Hautes-Pyren^es.  . 
I  Basses-Pyi^ntes. .  . 

ris^re 

i  I>r6me 

[  Hautes-Alpes.    .  .. . 


'  Vaucluse. 


Provence.. 

Corsica.    . 


r  Basses- Alpes.  .  .  . 
<  Bouches-du-Rhdne. 
iVar. 

I  Corse 


Dephlooisticated  Air.  (See  Oxygen.) 
Deploy  ;  to  display,  to  spread  ouL    A 
column  is  said  to  deploy,  when  the  divis- 
ions open  or  extend  to  form  line  on  any 
given  division. 

Depo  RTATioir ;  a  kind  of  banishment  in 
use  oven  among  the  Romans  (first  intro- 
duced by  Auffustus) ;  by  virtue  of  which 
the  condemned  person  was  sent  to  a  foreign 
uninhabited  country,  usually  an  island, 
liis  estate  confiscated,  and  himself  depriv- 
ed of  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  This 
punishment  differs  fix>m  other  kinds  of 
Muushment  in  this,  that  the  person  thus 
punished  is  not  permitted  to  choose  his 

})lace  of  exile.  During  the  French  xevo- 
utbn,  this  punishment  was  revived  in 
lieu  of  the  guillotine.  The  merit  of  its 
restoration  has  been  at  different  times  as- 
cribed to  Boulay,  to  the  bishop  of  Autun, 
and  to  Talot.  For  the  most  part,  the  con- 
demned were  transported  to  Cayenne 
or  to  Port-Marat  {Port'Daupkin)  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  Towards  the  end 
of  Robespiene's  administration^  this  pun- 
ishment was  most  frequent.  According 
to  the  French  penal  code  of  12th  Februa- 
ry, 1810,  deportation  is  even  now  one  of 
the  punishments  established  by  law  in 
France;  but,  nevertlieless,  it  is  not  easily 
put  m  execution.  It  is  ranked  as  the  third 
degree  of  in&mous  punishments .  (only 
capital  punislm:ient  and  consignment  to 
labor  for  life,  together  with  trailing  the 
^  as  it  is  called,  are  ranked  before  it), 
*nd  gives  rise  to  civil  death.  The  person 
17* 


151,372 
247,982 

464,074 
538,151 
336,886 
280,515 
241,586 
350,014 
265,309 
307,601 
222,059 
412,469 

525,984 
285,791 
125,329 

233,048 

153,063 
326,302 
311,095 
185,079 


deported  loses  the  contrbl  of  his  property, 
is  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  con- 
tracts, and  his  heirs  enter  into  possession 
of  his  estate  in  the  same  maimer  as  though 
he  were  actually  deceased ;  yet  the  govern- 
ment can  grant  him,  in  the  place  of  his 
banbhment,which  is  always  assigned  witli- 
out  the  main  land  of  European  France, 
the  ordinary  civil  privileges,  or  a  portion  of 
the  same.  If  a  person  deported  return  to 
France  without  the  leave  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, he  is  immediately  condenmed  to 
the  before-mentioned  punishment  of  hard 
labor  for  Ufe.  If  he  have  fled  to  a  forei^i 
country  and  soil,  and  ever  comes  again 
into  tlie  power  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  is  again  remitted  to  the  place  of 
his  banishment  Deportation,  or  transpor- 
tation, is  also  one  of  the  legal  punishments 
in  England.  (See  J^ew  South  WaUs.) 
(For  the  number  of  persons  transported  to 
New  South  Wales,  see  CVtme,  iht  StatMes 


ftr.«f.'. 

Od^Pkcm. 

688 

Perpignan. 

1,011 

Foix. 

973 

978 

P6riffueux. 
Bordeaux. 

1,161 

Agen. 

1,038 

Cahors. 

1,220 

Montauban. 

755 

Rhodez. 

553 

Mont-de-Marsan. 

896 

Auch. 

902 

Tarties. 

1,018 

Pau. 

1,160 

Grenoble. 

m 

Valence. 

545 

Gap. 

1,259 

Avignon. 

560 

Digne. 

1,226 

Marseilles. 

818 

Draguignan. 

420 

Aiaccio. 

<>/»  page  24.) 
Defos 


'EFosiTiON,  in  law ;  testimony  given  in 
court  by  a  wimess  upon  oath.  It  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  attested  written  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  by  way  of  answer  to 
iuteiTogatories.  These  interrogatories  are 
usually  put  in  writing,  and  must  be  short 
and  pertinent,  and  not  such  as  will  lead 
the  witness  to  give  a  turn  to  his  answer 
fovorable  to  one  of  the  parties.  The 
witnesses  are  examined  before  magistrates, 
having  a  genera^  authority  given  them  by 
statute  to  mke  depositions,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  court  which  has 
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cognizance  of  the  case.  If  the  witnesses 
are  foreigners,  residing  beyond  sea,  they 
are  examined  upon  outii,  through  skilful 
sworn  interpretdrs.  The  deposition  of  a 
heathen,  who  believes  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  taken  by  commission  according,  to 
the  ionns  used  in  his  country  in  giving 
evidence,  is  admissible.  By  the  practice 
of  some  countries,  the  conmiissioners  are 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  the  deposition  can- 
not be  made  public  till  the  papera  con- 
taining it  are  opened  in  court.  After  a 
witness  is  fully  examined,  the  examina- 
tions are  read  over  to  him,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  alter  or  annul  any  thing ;  and 
then  the  examinations  arc  complete. — 
Depositions  are  frequently  taken  condi- 
tionally, or  de  bene  esscj  as  it  is  called ;  for 
instance,  when  the  parties  are  sick,  aged, 
or  going  abroad,  dcfx^sitions  are  taken,  to 
1)e  read  in  court,  in  case  of  their  death  or 
departure  1>efore  the  tiial  comes  on.  So 
depositions  in  perpetuani  menwriam  ret,  or 
for  the  pur|K>se  ot  perpetuating  testimony, 
are  taken  under  the  dii-ection  of  a  court 
of  chanceiy,  or,  in  some  of  the  U.  States, 
witliout  any  application  to  chancexy,  by 
inaeistrates  authorized  by  statute. 

Depping,  George  Bemhard ;  a  learned 
Oennan,  residing  at  Paris,  bom  at  M&a- 
ster,  in  VVestphalia,  in  1784  He  has 
written  various  works,  including  several 
ibr  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  has  su- 
]ierintendcd  the  publication  of  many  oth- 
ers. His  Hiatoire  ^irUrale  de  VEspagnt^ 
conmienced  in  1811,  has  not  hocn  com- 
pleted. He  assists  in  the  BiograpkU 
iTniverselU,  in  tlie  Revue  Encyck^dupu^ 
the  continuation  of  the  chronological 
work  AH  de  virifier  les  Dates^  &c.  We 
are  also  indebtcil  to  him  for  a  collection 
of  the  best  Spanish  Romances ;  Ija 
Suisse  (Paris,  1822,  4  vols.);  La  Grkce 
(Paris,  1823,  4  vols.);  Voyase  cTun  J^hi- 
diani  dans  les  5  Parties  du  Monde  (Paris, 
1822,  2  vols.) 

Deptford;  a  town  of  England,  county 
of  Kent,  at  the  confluence  ol  the  Ravens- 
bourne  with  the  Thames.  It  is*  very  ir- 
regularly built^  and  contains  two  churches, 
l)esidcs  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters. There  is  a  royal  dock-yard  here, 
with  fine  wet  docks,  ami  numerous  build- 
ings for  the  manufacture  and  preservation 
of  naval  stores.  There  iiro  also  several 
private  docks  in  tlie  neigiiboriiood,  for 
building  and  repairing  merchantmen. 
There  arc  two  hospitals  belonging  to  the 
society  of  the  Trinity-house.  This  so- 
ciety was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHi,  by  sir  Thomas  Spert,  for  the  in- 
crease and  encouragement  of  na%'igation, 


and  for  tlie  good  govemmeot  of  the  sea- 
men, and  the  better  security  of  merchant 
ships  on  the  coasts.  Population,  including 
Greenwich,  40,574.    4  miles  E.  London. 

Deputies,  Chamber  or.  (See  CharU 
ConstUutionneUc) 

Derby  ;  a  county  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Derbyshire  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
pi:x>ductions — ^lead,  iron,  coal,  hme  and 
Derbyshire  spar.  It  has  extensive  quarries 
of  grit,  which  afford  excellent  mill-stones. 
A  singular  kind  of  lead  ore  is  found  in  a 
verticu  position,  which,  on  being  probed 
by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  emits  a 
crackling  noise,  and  explodes  violently  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  remarkable  substance, 
called  elastic  bitntneny  is  exclusively  tlie 
product  of  Derbyshire.  Many  chasms 
and  spacious  caverns  are  fot*  id  here. 

Derby  ;  a  town  of  England,  tlie  capital 
of  Derbyshire,  on  tlie  Derwent,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  church 
of  All  Saints  has  a  tower  rising  180  feet, 
in  rich  Grothic.  Its  nrchitectuix;  is  greatly 
and  justly  admired.  Besides  the  parish 
churches,  there  are  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Ba{>- 
tists,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Qua- 
kers, Swedenbormns,  and  Revivalists,  or 
Primitive  Methodists.  Manufactures  to  a 
large  extent  are  carried  on  m  this  town, 
particularly  in  silk  and  cotton,  porcelain 
and  spar.  There  ai^,  besides,  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  lead  pii)es,  lead  shot,  w^hitc 
and  red  lead,  tin  plate,  and  other  commod- 
'  ities.  It  returns  two  membcra  to  parlia- 
ment Population,  17,423  ;  120  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  London ;  Ion.  P  2^  W. ; 
lat.  52^  58^  N. 

Derbyshire  Spar.  (See  Fluate  of 
Lame,  in  article  Lime,) 

Derflinger,  George,  baron  of  (origin- 
ally During),  a  field-marshal  of  Prussian 
Brandenburg,  and  one  of  the  first  heroes 
of  tlie  Prussian  militaiy  state,  founded  by 
Frederic  William,  the  great  elector,  was 
bora  in  1606,  according  to  some  authors 
in  an  Austrian  \illage  near  the  Ens,  but 
according  to  Pauli,  was  the  son  of  a  Prot- 
estant peasant  in  Bohemia.  He  was  at 
first  a  tailor,  and  wished  to  remove  to 
Berlin,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in 
Bohemia,  to  avoid  the  religious  oppression 
exercised  after  the  battle  at  the  Weisse- 
berge.  But,  not  being  able  to  set  ferried 
across  the  Elbe,  on  account  of  his  want 
of  money,  ho  threw  his  bundle  into  the 
stream,  and  betook  hunself  to  the  swo«d. 
He  served  a  long  tune  as  a  soldier  under 
general  Thurn,  and,  while  yet  only  a 
dragoon,  indulged  the  hofie  of  becoming 
a  general    He  then  entered  the  Swedu£ 
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flervice,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
afterwards  served  under  Baner  (q.  vA  and 
Torstenaohn.  Haying  carried  queen  Chris^ 
Una  intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Leiiiaic 
(1642),  to  which  his  regiment  of  horse  had 
greatly  contributed,  he  was  appointed  by 
her  a  fnajor-geneml*  Afcer  the  peace,  he 
was  dismissed,  as  a  foreigner,  from  the 
Swedish  army,  went  to  Brandenburg,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  elector,  Fred* 
eric  William,  in  1654,  as  major-general  of 
thu  cavalry.  He  distinguished  himself  in  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  great  elector  against 
the  Poles,  Swedes  and  French,  by  his 
sagacity,  activity  and  valor.  He  was  also 
employed  in  embaanes;  and  the  emperor 
Leopokl,  at  the  request  of  his  sovereign, 
raised  him,  in  1674,  to  the  rank  of  baron 
of  the  empire.    He  died  in  1695. 

DEascHAwiN,  Gabriel  Romanowlch, 
bom  in  1743,  at  Kasau,  belongs,  with  the 
lately  deceased  Cheraskoff  and  the  tragic 
poet  Oserofl^  among  the  most  eminent 
poets  of  Rusna.  In  1760,  he  entered  a 
corps  of  engineers,  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  par- 
ticularly in  1774,  against  the  rebel  Pugat- 
8che£  Even  at  this  time,  his  poetic  gen- 
ius began  to  dawn.  Under  Catharine,  he 
rose,  in  1800,  to  be  treasurer  of  the  empire, 
and,  in  1802,  became  minister  of  justice. 
But  he  soon  retired  from  business,  and 
devote^l  his  life  to  the  muses.  His  Ode 
to  God  is  much  celebrated,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Czersky,  at  Wilna,  in 
1819.  The  emperor  of  Cliina  caused  it 
to  be  translated  into  Chinese,  and  hung 
up  in  an  apartment  of  his  palace,  printed 
on  silk,  in  letters  of  gold.  His  Waterfall 
lias  also  great  merit  In  other  poems,  his 
loitineas  sometimes  degenerates  into  bom- 
bast Some  of  his  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Bowring.  (See  his 
S/ttdmens  of  Russian  Poetry,)  Derscha- 
win's  poems  appeared  in  1808,  in  four 
voliinies.  He  also  wrote  political  and  to- 
pographical works.  Derschawin  died  July 

Dervise (Pemon;  poor);  the  name  of 
a  certain  class  of  religious  persons  in 
Asia.  It  denotes  the  same  amongst  Mo- 
liamraedans  as  monk  with  the  Christians. 
The  observance  of  strict  forms,  fasting,  and 
acts  of  piet>%  give  them  a  character  of 
sanctity  amongst  tiie  people.  They  live 
partly  together,  in  monasteries,  partly  alone, 
and  fironi  their  number  the  Imans  (q.  v.) 
are  generally  chosen.  Throughout  Tur- 
key, they  are  fineely  received,  even  at  the 
tables  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
Ainaag  the  Hindoos,  these  mcMiks  are 
called /tlsrj.    There  are,  throughout  Am, 


multitudes  of  these  devotees,  monastic  and 
ascetic,  not  only  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, but  also  amoug  the  followers  of  Bra- 
ma.  There  are  thirty-two  religious  ordera 
nowexistiug  in  the  Turkish  empire,  many 
of  which  are  scarcely  known  neyond  its 
limits;  but  others,  such  as  tlie  Nacshben- 
dies  and  Mevleviea,  are  common  in  Pereia 
and  India.  All  these  communities  are 
properly  stationary,  thoueh  some  of  them 
send  out  a  portion  of  their  membera  to 
collect  alms.  The  regularly  itinerant  der- 
vises  in  Turitey  are  all  foreigners,  or  out- 
casts, who,  though  expelled  from  their 
orders  for  misconduct,  find  their  profes- 
sion too  agreeable  and  profitable  to  be 
abandoned,  and  therefore  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and,  under  color  of  sanctity,  fleece 
honest  people.  All  these  orders,  except 
the  Nacshbendies,  are  considered  as  liv- 
ing in  seclusion  from  the  world ;  but  that 
order  is  entirely  composed  of  persons  who, 
without  quitting  tiie  world,  bind  them- 
selves to  a  strict  observance  of  certain 
forms  of  devotion,  and  meet  once  a  week 
to  perform  them  together.  Each  order 
has  its  peculiar  statutes,  exercises  and 
habits.  Most  of  them  impose  a  novitiate, 
the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  candidate,  who  is 
sometimes  kept  for  a  whole  year  under 
this  kind  of  discipline.  In  the  order  of 
the  Mevlovies,  the  novice  perfects  his 
spuritual  knowledge  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  convent  Dancing,  or  something  like 
it,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  duties  of 
some  of  the  orders.  The  dances  of  the 
greater  number  are  called  devr  (circle), 
l>ecause  they  consist  in  a  movement 
forwards  of  the  right  foot,  accompanied 
with  violent  contortions  of  the  body, 
all  the  perfonncrs  joining  hand  in  hand, 
and  standing  in  a  circle.  The  longer  the 
dance,  and  tiie  louder  the  shout  of  id  Hu^ 
or  Ya  ^Mah,  the  greater  is  the  merit :  these 
exercises  are  therefore  oflen  peraevered  in 
till  a  fiunting  fit  or  spitting  of  blood  con- 
cludes tiie  exhibition.  The  exhibitions 
of  the  Rufiuies  are  the  longest,  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all.  Towards  the  close 
of  tiiem,  the  performers  are  worked  up  into 
a  sort  of  frenzy.  Previous  to  this  time, 
two  of  the  dervises  put  spits,  swords,  dag- 
gers, &C.,  into  the  fire,  that  they  may  be 
presented  red  hot  to  the  sheikh  or  chief, 
when  the  excitement  reaches  its  highest 
pitch.  The  sheikh  blows  upon  £em, 
just  touches  them  with  his  mouth,  and 
delivera  them  to  the  most  eaffer  of  the  fi»i' 
temity :  they  are  seized,  licked,  gnawed, 
and  held  in  the  mouth  tiU  the  glow  disap- 
peats.    Othe»  of  the  fraternity  seize  the 
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swords,  cutlaBses,  &c^  which  are  hajiffing 
on  the  walls  of  the  rootn,  and  slash  their 
sides,  anns  and  legs  unmercifully.  The 
sheikh  concludes  the  whole  by  going 
round,  examining  the  wounds,  blowing 
upon  them,  and  anointing  them  with  his 
saliva,  which,  together  with  a  few  pmyera, 
effects  a  cure  in  twenty-four  hours !  The 
sheikhs  of  all  orders  have  the  credit  of 
possessing  miracuk>us  powers.  The  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  remo^  of  barrenness,  are 
the  gitls  for  which  the  dervises  are  most 
in  repute.   . 

DERWEfTT  Water,  or  the  Lake  of  Kes- 
wick ;  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  counn^  of 
Cumberland,  England,  in  the  vale  of  Kes- 
wick, lying  between  the  mountain  of 
Skiddaw  on  the  north,  and  the  craggy 
hills  of  Borrowdale  on  the  south,  whence 
it  derives  its  chief  supplies  of  water. 

Desaix  de  Votooux,  Louis  Cliarles 
Antouie,  a  French  general,  bom  iu  1768, 
at  St.  liilaire  d'Ayat,  of  a  noble  family, 
entered  the  regiment  of  Bretague,  in  1784, 
as  under-lieutenant.  He  contributed,  Dec. 
1798,  to  the  capture  of  the  Haguenau  lines, 
which  tlie  left  whig,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, first  broke  through.  He  served,  in 
1794,  in  the  northern  army,  under  Piche- 
gru,  and  repeatedly  distinguished  himself 
Attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Moreau,  1796,  he  defended  tHe  bridge  of 
Kehl  in  November  of  tliat  year.  In  1797, 
he  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  con- 
tributed to  his  first  victor}',  and  was  tlience 
sent  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  Murad  Bey,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  incessantly  harassed  his  conqueror. 
Bonaparte  soon  returned  to  Europe,  as 
did  Desaix  himself,  after  the  treaty  of  El- 
Arish,  concluded  by  him  with  the  Turks 
and  English.  On  his  arrival  in  France, 
he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  departed 
for  Italy,  hastened  to  join  him,  and  took 
command  of  the  corps  of  reserve.  A  third 
part  of  the  French  army  was  abeady  dis- 
abled, when  Desaix's  corps  arrived  (June 
14j  1800)  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  (q.  v.) 
He  immediately  advanced  to  the  charge, 
but  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  just  as  victory  declared  for  the  French. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Milan,  embahned, 
and  conveyed  to  the  hoepitium  on  the  St. 
Bernard,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
him.  (See  Bernard,  St.)  Another  monu- 
ment, erected  to  him  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rengo, where  he  fell,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Austrians,  m  1814.  Desaix  was  as 
just  and  disinterested  as  he  wns  brave. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  gave  him  the  title 
ofthejtiststtUan. 


Desatzr  is  a  lately  discovered  oollec- 
tion  of  sixteen  sacred  books,  conaiBting 
of  the  fifteen  old  Persian  prophets,  txM^edi- 
er  with  a  book  of  Zoroaster.  This,atk9Bat, 
is  what  the  book  itself  pretends  to  be. 
The  collection  is  written  in  a  language 
not  spoken  at  present  any  where,  and 
equally  different  ftY>m  the  Zend,  the  Pdvi 
and  modem  Persian.  The  last  of  the 
fifteen  prophets,  Sasan,  who  lived  at  the 
time  or  the  down&ll  of  the  Saasanides, 
when  the  Arabians  conquered  the  coun- 
try, Uterally  translated  the  Desatir,  and 
accompanied  it  with  commentaries.  This 
work  was  afterwards,  until  the  17th  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religious  doctrines,  inter- 
woven with  astrology  and  demonology; 
and,  after  having  been  forgotten  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  a  learned  Parsee 
discovered  it  at  Ispahan.  His  son,  MoUa 
Firuz,  was  induced  by  the  marauis  of 
Hastings  to  publish  an  edition  of  me  De- 
satir at  Bomliay,  in  1820,  to  which  Erskine 
added  an  English  translation.  Eiskine, 
however,  considers  the  collection  as  spu- 
rious ;  and  Sylvester  de  Sacy  (Journal  dcs 
Savants,  Feb.,  1821)  believes  that  the  De- 
satir is  the  work  of  a  Parsee  in  the  4th 
century  of  the  Hegira,  who,  as  he  thinks, 
invented  the  language,  in  order  to  give  to 
tlie  collection,  which  is  itself  an  assemblage 
of  old  traditions  and  agnificant  mysteries, 
an  air  of  fenuineness.  Joseph  von  Ham- 
mer, on  me  contrary,  is  said  to  consider  it 
as  ^nuine.  At  all  events,  it  is  interesting 
to  team  from  this  woric,  with  greater  ac- 
curacy, an  old  religious  system  of  the 
East,  in  which  are  to  be  found,  with  pan- 
dsemonism  and  the  metempsychosis,  the 
elements  of  the  worship  or  die  stars,  of 
astrology,  the  {kevtrgv,  the  doctrine  of 
amulets,  as  well  as  tne  elements  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  particularly  the  ^^em 
of  castes,  and  many  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion*  Yet  no  trace  of  any  connex- 
ion with  the  Zendavesta  and  the  magic  of 
the  Parsees  has  been  found  in  the  I^satir. 

Desault,  Peter  Joseph;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  suiveons  of  France;  bom 
Feb.  6,  1744,  at  Magny-Veraais,  in  the 
former  Franche-Comt£  He  was  de- 
signed for  ^e  church,  eariy  smdied  math- 
ematics and  philosophy,  and  was  led  by 
his  inclination  to  the  surgical  profession ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  entered  the 
noilitary  hospital  at  B^fort,  where  his  dili- 
gence and  talent  for  observation  supplied 
the  defocts  of  a  suitable  instmction ;  and 
his  situation  was  favorable  for  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  wounds 
from  fire-anns,  in  which  department  he 
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afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  was  one  of  tlie 
numerous  scholan  of  the  celebrated  Petit. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  became  a  lec- 
turer, and,  though  his  deliveiy  was  bad, 
be  soon  became  celebrated  by  introducing 
a  new  method  of  teaching  anatomy. 
While  lecturing  on  tlie  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  he  treated  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  each.  After  having  been  several 
reais  principal  surgeon  of  the  hospital  dt 
la  dwariUt  where  he  increased  liis  reputa- 
tion by  introducing  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment, or  by  improving  and  simplifying 
those  already  in  use,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  sreat  H6td-Dieu  in  Paris,  in 
1788.  Here  lie  founded  a  surgical  school, 
in  which  have  been  educat^  many  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Europe. 
His  principal  merits  were,  that  he  brought 
accuracy  and  method  uito  the  study  of 
surgerv ;  improved  the  treatment  of  feac- 
tureid  bones,  by  adopting  improved  ban- 
dages; first  introduced  into  France  tlie 
clinical  method  of  instruction  in  surgery, 
and  inftised  into  his  scholars  a  generous 
attachment  to  their  profession.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  skill  and  boldness 
with  which  he  performed  operations. 
This  happy  natural  talent,  this  surgical 
instinct,  that  guided  him  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases,  compensated  for  his  want  of 
profesmonal  learning,  to  which  he  was  so 
indifterent,  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  read 
very  little ;  and,  as  ^he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  internal  diseases,  he  was  indignant, 
when,  at  the  foundation  of  the  ^CMe  de 
Moniiy  in  which  he  became  professor  of 
clinical  surgery,  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery  were  connected.  He  died, 
while  attending  upon  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI,  in  the  Temple,  of  a  violent  fever, 
June  1,  1795.  Desault  wrote  only  two 
small  treatises ;  but  the  Journal  dt  Chirur' 
tpvtt  in  which  his  scholars  published  his 
tectures  delivered  hi  the  H&td-Dieu^  and 
the  (Eumres  ChxrurgieaUs,  edited  by  Bichat 
under  Desault's  name,  contam  his  whole 
system. 

Descartes,  Ren^*  (Renatus  Gartesius^ 
an  original  thuiker,  and  reformer  of  phi- 
losophy, with  whom  the  modem  or  new 
philosophy  is  often  considered  as  com- 
mencing, was  bom  in  1596,  at  La  Haye, 
in  Touraine,  and  died  at  Stockholm,  in 
1650.  While  pursuing  his  education  in 
the  Jesuits*  school  at  La  Fleche,  where 
he  studied  philology,  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  his  superior  intellect  manifest- 
ed itself.  After  having  read  niucli,  with- 
out coming  to  any  certain  conclusions,. he 
travelled.     Both  his  birth  and  inclination 


led  him  to  embrace  the  military  profession, 
and  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege 
of  Rochelle,  and  in  Holland  under  prince 
Maurice.  While  he  served  in  Holland, 
a  mathematical  problem  in  Dutch,  pasted 
up  in  the  streets  of  Breda,  met  his  eye 
Not  being  acquainted  witli  the  language,  he 
asked  a  man  who  stood  near  him  to  trans- 
late the  problem  to  him.  This  man  hap- 
pened to  be  professor  Beecman,  principal 
of  the  university  of  Doit,  and  himself  a 
mathematician.  He  smiled  at  the  ques- 
tion of  the  young  officer,  and  was  greatly 
surprised,  the  next  morning,  to  find  that 
he  had  solved  it  From  hence  Descartes 
went  to  Germanjr,  and  entered  the  Bava- 
rian service.  His  situation,  however,  af- 
fording him  little  opportuni^  for  pursuing 
his  favorite  studies,  he  left  the  army  in 
1621,  and  visited  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland, 
Pomerania,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
In  order  to  see  West  Friesland  with  ad- 
vantage, he  purchased  a  boat,  and  em- 
barked with  a  single  valet.  The  sailors, 
thinking  him  a  foreign  merchant,  with 
much  money  in  his  baggage,  resolved  to 
kill  him.  Imagining  him  ignorant  of  their 
language,  they  conversed  of  their  plan 
openly.  Descartes,  seeing  his  danger, 
drew  his  sword,  addressed  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  threatened  to  stab  the 
first  man  that  should  offer  him  violence. 
The  sailors  were  overawed,  and  gave  up 
their  design.  Afler  a  variety  of  travels, 
he  remained  in  Holland,  where  he  com- 
posed most  of  his  writings,  from  1629  to 
1649,  drew  about  him  many  scholars,  and 
was  engaged  in  many  learned  controver- 
mes,  especially  with  theologians.  His 
celebrated  system  abounds  in  nn^larities 
and  originalities;  but  a  spirit  of  mdepen- 
dent  thought  prevails  throughout  it,  and 
has  contributed  to  excite  the  same  spirit 
in  others.  It  has  done  much  to  give  to 
philosophical  inquiries  a  new  direction, 
and  found  many  adherents,  especially  in 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Des- 
cartes founds  his  belief  of  the  existeUbe  of 
a  thinking  being  on  the  consciousness  of 
thought :  **  I  think,  therefore  I  exist^ 
(cogT^o,  ergb  awm).  He  developed  his  sys- 
tem with  much  ingenuity,  in  opposition  to 
the  empiric  philosophy  of  the  English, 
and  the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  and  adopt- 
ed the  rigorous,  systematic  or  mathematical 
method  of  reasoning.  From  his  system 
originated  the  notion  among  the  modems, 
that  the  very  existence  and  certainty  of 
philosophy  consists  in  definitions,  argu- 
ments, and  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
therp.  The  thinking  being,  says  Des- 
cartes, or  tlie  soul,  evidently  differs  from 
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the  body,  wfaoee  existence  conasto  in 
space  or  extensioD,  by  its  simplicity  and 
inunateriali^  (whence,  also,  its  imxnoital- 
ity),  and  by  the  fieedoin  that  pertains  to 
it.  But  eveiy  perception  of  Uie  soul  is 
not  clear  and  distinct;  it  is  in  a  great 
degree  involved  in  doubt,  and  is  so  ftr 
an  imperfect,  finite  being.  This  imper- 
fection of  its  own  leads  it  to  the  idea  of 
an  absolutely  perfect  being.  (He,  there- 
fore, here  makes  use  of  the  (so  called) 
onUiorieal  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 
in  a  mfierent  manner  finom  that  in  which 
Ansefan  of  Canterbuiy  had,  somewhat 
earlier,  emploved  the  same;  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  **  Cartesian  proofs.)  He 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  system  the  idea 
of  an  absolutely  perfect  being,  which  he 
consideri  as  an  innate  idea,  and  deduces 
from  it  all  further  knowledge  of  truth. 
The  principal  problems  of  metaphysics  he 
conceived  to  be  substantiality  and  causaHty. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  mathematics  and  physics.  He  made 
use  of  the  discoveries  and  observatioBe  of 
others,  defining  them  accurately,  and  as- 
signing^  them  their  place  in  his  system. 
The  hiffher  departments  of  geometiy  (to 
which  he  successfully  applied  analysis), 
as  well  as  optics,  dioptrics  and  mechanics, 
were  peatly  extendea  by  him,  theu*  method 
simphfied,  and  thereby  the  way  prepared 
for  the  great  discoveries  made  in  the  sd- 
ences  l^  Newton  and  Leibnitz ;  for  in- 
stance, he  contributed  much  to  define  and ' 
iUustrate  the  true  law  of  refraction.  His 
system  of  the  univerw  attracted  great  at- 
tention in  his  time,  but  has  b^n  long 
since  exploded.  It  rests  on  the  strange 
hypothesis  of  the  heavenly  vortices,  im- 
mense currents  of  ethereal  matter,  with 
which  space  is  filled,  and  by  which  he 
accounted  for  the  motion  of  the  planets. 
He  labored  much  to  extend  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  astronomy.  Descartes 
loved  independence ;  he  nevertheless  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  penuaded  to  go  to 
Stockholm,  upon  the  invitation  of  queen 
Christina,  who  was  very  desirous  of  his 
society.  He  died  at  that  place,  4  months 
after  his  arrival  His  body  wu  carried  to 
Paris  in  1666^  and  interred  anew  in  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont  Des- 
cartes was  never  married,  but  had  one 
natural  daughter,  Francina,  who  died  in 
his  arms,  in  tier  fifUi  year,  and  whose  loss 
he  fek  acutely.  His  woiks  have  at  vari- 
ous times  been  published,  sini^  and  to- 
gether; as,  for  instance,  at  Amsterdam, 
1693,  9  vols.  4to.  Bailie  and  Tarpelius 
have  written  his  life.  (See  his  letters; 
also  the  eulogies  on  him   by  Gaillard, 


Thomas  and  Mercier,  and  Leibnitz^s  ac* 
count  of  him  in  his  letters.) 

DsscBirr,  in  bw,  is  die  transmioion  of 
the  right  and  title  to  lands  to  the  heir,  on 
the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  kw.  A  title  by  descent  is 
distinguished  fiom  a  title  by  purchase, 
which  latter  includes  title  by  aevise,  as 
well  as  by  grant  The  law  of  descent  is, 
accordingly,  the  law  relating  to  and  regu- 
lating the  inheritance  of  estates.  Wherev- 
er there  is  an  exclusive  propertf  in  lands 
possessed  by  individuals,  or,  in  other 
words,  wherever  the  soil  is  held  by  dis- 
tinct, permanent  proprietaries,  the  law 
provides  for  the  disposition  of  the  poases- 
non  in  case  of  the  aeath  of  the  proprietor, 
urithout  any  designation  of  heirs  bv  him- 
self. It  is  a  theory  of  all  states,  that  the 
title  to  lands  is  onsinally  in  the  govera- 
ment  Thus,  in  all  the  American  states, 
the  government  granted  the  tide  originally ; 
and,  in  case  of  a  vacant  possession,  the 
title  now  reverts,  by  escheat,  to  this  ori- 
ginal grantor.  The  govemmeAt  considerB 
Itself  to  be  the  heir  to  all  its  subjects  or 
citizens,  who  leave  no  other  heir.  In 
some  countries,  as  in  Egypt,  particularly, 
the  government  is  the  perpedial  and  prac- 
tical owner  of  the  soil,  and  stands  in  the 
relation  of  landlord  to  all  the  cultivators, 
who  are  its  tenants,  and  pay  regular  rents. 
It  is  a  theory  of  the  tenures  of  lands  in 
Enriand,  that  they  are  generally  held,  di- 
recSy  or  indirectly,  of  the  king,  as  superior 
lord.  This  is  ophr  the  theoretical  rem- 
nant of  the  principle,  that  the  piopeitv  in 
the  soil  belongs  originally  to  the  sovereign ; 
and  the  tide  is  held  by  the  subject  in 
England  upon  certain  conditions ;  for  the 
lands  of  a  traitor  are  forfeited,  which 
makes  allegiance  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  tenure.  Thou||h  there  are  countries 
in  which  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  landed 
propriety,  while  in  othen  he  is  the  heir 
of  the  landed  proprieton,  whose  estates 
are  accordingly  for  life,  yet  most  countries 
provide  for  Uie  transmisnon  or  descent  of 
property  in  lands  to  the  hein  of  the  pro- 
pietor;  one  distinction  in  the  dififerent 
Jaws  being,  that  some  codes,  or  the  pro- 
visions rehting  to  some  particular  kinds 
of  estate,  do  not  permit  the  occupant  or 
proprietor,  for  the  time  being,  to  alter  the 
dispositioti  made  by  the  law.  Thus,  be- 
fore the  conouest,  knds  were  devisable  in 
England,  ana  the  proprietor  could  appoint 
by  will  who  should  inherit  them  after  his 
death ;  but  it  was  one  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  introduced 
into  England  aAer  the  conquest,  to  take 
away  this  power,  and  make  lands  descend 
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only  according  to  a  prescribed  rule.  But 
ezpiedients  have  been  resorted  to  in  Eng- 
land to  break  entails,  and  ^ve  the  present 
proprietor  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
lands  during  his  lifetime.  These  expe- 
dients are  denominated  a  jSne  and  a  eomr 
man  recovery.  In  the  case  of  entailed  es- 
tates^ the  succeseiye  possessors  do  not,  in 
fact,  come  in  as  inhentoj:8  to  the  preceding 
occupiers,  but  in  viitue  of  the  grant  or 
original  constitution  of  the  estate ;  and 
these  srants  make  the  law  for  these 
pardcular  species  of  estates.  Estates  of 
this  description  were  fi>rmeriy  much 
more  numerous  in  the  U.  States  than  at 
present.  But  they  were  never  much  fa- 
vored, and  after  the  revolution,  the  laws 
leaned  still  more  against  tliem,  so  that  at 
present  they  are  but  few.  But  in  G^eat 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  soil  is  held  by  this 
species  of  title.  The  rule  determining 
to  whom  an  estate  belongs,  on  the  decease 
of  the  proprietor,  is  that  of  consanguinity, 
or  relationship  by  blood,  though  wi£  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portion 
or  the  use  of  a  portion  of  a  man's  prop- 
erty, given,  by  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  to  his  widow.  The 
rules  of  descent,  designating  what  rela- 
tions shall  inherit,  and  their  respective 
shares,  will  be  determined  by  the  genius 
and  policy  of  the  government  and  institu- 
tions. Hence  the  practice  of  entailments 
in  the  feudal  system.  And  wherever  the 
government  is  founded  in  family  privi- 
leges, or  very  intimately  connected  with 
them,  as  is  the  case  in  all  governments 
where  the  hereditarily  aristocratical  part 
of  the  community  have  a  great  prepon- 
derance, the  sustaining  of  families  will* 
very  probably  be  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  code  of  laws.  Thus,  in  England, 
all  the  lands  of  the  father,  unless  otherwise 
directed  bv  will,  go  to  the  eldest  son  ;^  and 
accordingly  all  the  eldest  sons,  who  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  this  law  of  descent, 
are  naturally  the  suuporters  of  aristocrat- 
ical privileges.  It  lias  accordingly  been 
predicted,  that  the  provision  introduced 
into  tlie  French  laws,  since  the  revolution, 
for  equalizing  inheritances,  and  thus  di- 
viding estates,  and  forming  a  numerous 
body  of  small  proprieton^  wnl  have  a  rapid 
and  powerful  mfluence  in  giving  a  popular 
character  to  tlie  government  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Some  remnant  of 
this  fiunily  policy,  which  prevails  so  gen- 
erally in  Europe,  appeare  in  the  early 
laws  of  die  American  colonies  and  prov- 
itices,  in  the  i)reference  given  to  eldest 
sons,  by  asngning  them  a  double  portion 


of  the  inheritance.  This  distinction  prob- 
ably resulted  very  much  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit  and  custom.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable  that  a  reverence  for 
the  Levitical  code  might  have  led  some 
of  the  colonies  to  this  distinction  in  fiivor 
of  the  first-bom.  This  is  an  argument 
made  use  of  in  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
published  by  the  Spanish  king,  March 
29,  1890,  annulling  the  rule  of  the  Salic 
law,  which  excludes  females  from  the 
succession.  In  this  decree,  an  argument 
is  cited  from  the  petition  of  the  cortes  of 
1789,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  eldest, 
which  is  vindicated,  1.  from  the  order  of 
nature;  SL  from  the  Old  Testament;  3. 
from  usage ;  from  all  which  the  petition 
infers,  that  ^the  advantage  of  being  the 
first-born  is  a  particular  marie  of  the  love 
of  God."  But  the  distinction  in  favor  of 
the  eldest  son,  which  existed  in  the  colo- 
nies now  constituting  the  U.  States,  has 
been  abohshed  since  the  establishment  of 
independence.  A  compendious  notice  of 
the  various  laws  of  the  several  U.  States 
on  the  subject  of  the  descent  of  real  es- 
tate, will  be  found  in  the  firet  volume  of 
the  American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine. 
These  laws  are  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  distribution,  both  of  real  and 
personal  estates,  among  heirs  of  the  nearest 
surviving  degree,  and  the  representatives 
of  deceased  heirs  of  the  same  degree ;  the 
representatives  of  a  deceased  heir  who, 
wfien  alive,  was  of  the  same  de^e  with  the 
nearest  that  survive,  being  cnuded  collect- 
ively to  the  share  which  would  have  come 
to  such  deceased  heir,  had  he  been  living. 
This  general  principle  is  adopted  from  the 
English  statutes  of  the  22d  and  23d  of 
Charles  II,  relating  to  the  distribution  of  per- 
sonal property ;  ^r  the  English  law  makes 
a  great  distinction  as  to  the  descent  of  real 
and  persona]  esta'ie,  whereas,  in  the  U. 
States,  they  descend  and  are  distributed 
upon  the  same  'jceneral  principle,  though 
there  are  some  differences  in  the  particu- 
lar provisiona  But  this  right  of  taking 
by  representa'Jon  is  very  variously  modi- 
fied in  the  cfjfTerent  states.  To  make  the 
subject  beticr  understood,  a  word  ought 
to  be  sCd  on  the  subiect  of  affinity,  or 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  whicii  is  very 
lucidly  treated  in  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries. Kindred  in  blood  are  divided  into 
three  general  classes,  viz.  1.  descendants ; 
2.  ancestors;  3.  collateral  relatives,  that 
is,  those  who  have  descended  fix>m  the 
same  common  ancestor.  The  civil  law 
computes  the  deffrees  by  counting  the 
generations  up  to  the  common  ancestor,  as 
&ther,  grandfather,  great  giBnd&ther ;  or 
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mother,  giandmother,  great  gFandmother ; 
and  from  bun  or  her  down  to  the  coUat- 
eral  relative,  as  brother,  cousin,  &c^  mak- 
ing the  degree  of  relationship  the  sura  of 
these  two  series  of  generations.  Every 
person  has  two  sets  of  ancestora,  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal,  and  therefore  two 
sets  of  collateral  relatives.  There  is  also 
a  distinction  of  collateral  kindred,  into 
those  of  tlie  whole  blood,  and  those  of  the 
half  blood.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  state  the  various  regulations  in  England 
and  the  U.  States,  as  to  the  rules  of  inher- 
itance among  kindred  of  these  different 
kinds;  they  are  tlius  generally  noticed, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  some 
general  diversities  in  the  rules  of  descent 
Thus  in  England  and  France,  it  is  a  rule, 
tliat  real  estate  cannot  ascend,  that  is,  can- 
not go  to  father,  grandfather,  &c.  on  the 
decease  of  tlie  son,  grandson,  &c.;  for 
which  the  quaint  reason  is  given  by  Brac- 
ton,  that  the  weight  of  the  inheritance 
makes  it  descend.  Notwithstanding  this 
supposed  downward  tendency  of  an  in- 
heritance in  land,  it  is,  in  defect  of  de- 
scendants, made  by  tlie  American  \aw9  to 
ascend,  as  well  as  to  pass  off  collaterally ; 
and  this  is  the  rule  respecting  personal 
estate,  both  in  England  and  the  U.  States. 
Anotlier  distinction  is  made  by  the  English 
laws,  between  colla'teral  relatives  of  the 
whole  and  half  blood,  as  the  latter  cannot 
inherit  real  estate ;  but  in  respect  to  per- 
sonal estate  in  England,  and  both  personal 
and  real  estate  in  Uie  U.  States,  no  distinc- 
tion of  this  sort  is  made.  Another  diver- 
sity in  the  laws  of  inheritance  relates  to 
tlie  distinction  of  male  and  female  heirs. 
The  Jewish  law  preferred  the  male  heire, 
and  tlie  present  laws  of  Vermont  (18i)0) 
give  a  similar  preference.  But  the  laws 
of  the  U.  States  generally,  in  regard  both  to 
real  and  personsd  estate,  and  those  of  Eng- 
land respecting  the  latter,  make  no  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  the  sex  of  tlie  heirs. 

Debeada,  Desirada,  or  Desiderada  ; 
the  first  of  the  Caribbee  islands  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  the  year  1494 ;  belonging 
to  France,  about  10  miles  long,  and  hardly 
5  broad.  The  soil  is,  in  some  places, 
black  and  good ;  in  others,  sandy  and  un- 
productive ;  16  miles  E.  Guadaloupe  ; 
W  6ri5^  W.;  lat.  lO'^aO'  N.;  popula- 
tion, about  lOOOt 

De  Serre,  Hercule,  count,  a  French 
minister  of  state,  who,  in  1822,  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
was  bom  at  Metz,  in  1774,  of  a  noble 
&mily  of  Lorraine.  In  1791,  he  emi- 
{psted,  and  served  in  several  campaigns, 
m  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,    He 


then  lived  a  long  time  in  Gernmny,  in 
Biberach,  a  small  place  in  Suabia,  as  a 
schoolmaster.  Here  he  acquired  his  p^- 
fect  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  He  afterward  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  France,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  Napoleon  appointed  him 
avocat-ginhxd  to  the  court  of  appeal  at 
Metz,  and  first  president  of  the  court  of 
appeal  at  Hamburg;,  where  he  Acquired 
esteem  bv  his  integrity,  talents  and  mode- 
ration. He  left  Hamburg  just  before  the 
siege,  in  18ia  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII 
appointed  him  first  president  of  the  court 
of  appeal  at  Colmar.  During  the  hundred 
days,  he  resided  with  the  king  in  Ghent 
Being  chosen  a  deputjr  by  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  1815,  the  eneigy 
with  which  he  opposed  the  ultra-royalist 
majority  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ministry,  and  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  From  1816  to  1818,  he 
filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  with  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  legislation  in  the 
council  of  state.  In  December,  1818,  the 
king  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  seals 
and  minister  of  justice.  He  pursued  the 
policy  of  Dccazes,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, in  1819,  by  his  defence  of  the  three 
laws  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press,  17th  May,  2()th  May,  9th  June, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  censorship 
then  existing.  He  also  opposed,  with 
vigor,  the  change  of  the  law  of  elections. 
In  his  speech,  March  23,  1819,  he  de- 
nounced the  party  spirit  of  the  ultras  as 
the  cause  tliat  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
south  of  Finance,  in  1815,  had  remained 
unpunished.  He  opposed,  however,  the 
demands  of  the  liberals  for  the  restoration 
of  the  regicides,  by  his  famous  Jewuns 
(17th  May,  1819).  He  afterwardi^  sepa- 
rated himself  fix)m  the  doctrinaires,  whose 
principles  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and 
supported  the  proposal  of  Decazes,  of 
February,  1820,  to  change  the  law  of 
election  of  1817.  When  the  excitement 
of  parties  in  regard  to  the  three  projects 
of  the  late  premier  had  reached  its  height, 
he  completed  the  triumph  of  the  ministry 
and  the  moderate  right  side,  by  advocating 
the  amendments  of  the  proposed  new  law 
of  election  (9th  June,  1^).  As  the  prin- 
cifial  supporter  of  the  new  law  of  election, 
in  1820,  he  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  royalists,  but  lost  the  favor  of  the  lib- 
erals. The  king  created  him  a  count, 
and  bestowed  on  his  son  an  income  of 
20,000  francs  per  annum.  De  Serre  him- 
self had  no  fortune  and  a  numerous  &mUy. 
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Tbe  new  eleetioi»  of  3880  and  1831 
brought  a  great  number  of  uhmrroyaliBtB 
into  ttie  chamber  of  deputiee,  and  a  strong 
oppoation  was  formed,  on  the  pait  of  the 
n^t  ade,  against  the  ministiy.  The 
kados,  Corfaiere  and  Vill^le,  endeavored 
10  obtain  seats  in  the  ministiy,  and  their 
influence  finally  effected  the  change  of  the 
14th  Dec^  1821 ;  De  Serre,  Pasquier,  La- 
tour-M aubourg,  Simeon,  Portal  and  Roy 
left  the  ministiy,  and  Peyronnet  succeeded 
Oe  Serre  as  minister  of  justice  and  keeper 
of  the  seals.  De  Serre  is  said  to  haye  con- 
tributed, himself,  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Itfter.  He  did  not  join  the  opposition, 
though  he  was  adverse  to  the  plan  of  the 
new  nounistry  for  abolishing  the  juiy  in 
trials  for  abuses  of  the  press ;  and  he  de- 
Glared,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  (Feb- 
niaiT,  1822),  through  his  fiiend  Froc  de  la 
BouJaye,  that  he  was  more  fuHy  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  expediency  of  a  jury. 
The  ministij,  however,  succeeded  in  its 
object  Innrm  health  prevented  count 
De  Seire  €rom  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions on  this  occasion.  In  May,- 1822,  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Nfq;>les,  where  he 
died  July  21, 1824. 

Desxiiteb.  ;  a  soldier  who  quits  his 
reffiment  without  leave.  If  an  armed 
soMier  deserts  apost  where  he  is  |>laced 
on  duty,  the  offence,  we  believe,  in  all 
annies,  is  punished  with  death ;  but  sim- 

S)  desertion,  not  In  the  Ilnglish  army, 
wever,  death  is  the  punishment  for  de- 
sertion in  any  shape.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
same  law  exists,  but  it  will,  probably,  soon 
be  changed. 

Deskzk,  Raymond,  the  advocate  who 
cksfended  Louis  XVI  before  the  bar  of  tbe 
national  convention,  belongs  to  an  ancient 
fiunily.  His  fitther  was  a  celelmited  par- 
fiamentary  advocate  at  Bordeaux,  in  which 
town  Raymond  was  bom,  in  1750.  Ray- 
mond Deseze  studied  the  law  fix>m  inch- 
nation,  and  dieplayed  uncommon  talents 
in  his  profession.  He  made  himself 
known  to  the  minister  De  Veniennes,  by 
his  defence  of  the  marchioness  D'Ang^B, 
and  was  induced  by  this  minister  to  settle 
in  Paris.  His  fione  was  already  estab- 
lished, when  he  was  associated  with  Males- 
herbes  and  Tronchet,  in  the  responsible 
office  of  defending  Louis  XVI.  He  had 
only  four  nights  for  drawing  up  the  articles 
of  defence.  The  days  were  occupied  in 
examining  the  papers  connected  with  the 
cause,  and  in  the  necessary  conversations 
wkh  his  colleagues.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  defence  was  a  masterpiece,  and 
the  only  reproach  whieh  can  be  cast  upon 
Deeeae  is^  that  he  did  not  oimlep  the 
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limits  of  the  advocate,  and  take  the  hidber 
ground  of  a  statesman.  It  was  evident 
tnat  the  result  would  not  reward  his  exer- 
tions. He  survived  the  reign  of  tenor. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bouihons,  Deseze 
was  crowned  with  marks  of  honor,  and 
appointed  first  president  of  the  court  of 
cassation  and  grand-treasurer  of  the  royal 
order.  In  1815,  he  followed  the  court  to 
Ghent,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France 
and  member  of  the  academy.  • 

Despontainxs,  Pierre  Francois  Guvot, 
abb^  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1685,  died  at 
Paris,  in  1745^  was  one  of  those  Frencli 
literati  who  are  known  to  us  more  flom 
their  controversies  with  Voltaire,  and  his 
biting  attacks,  than  from  their  own  pro- 
ductions Voltaire,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  wit,  succeeded  in  gaining  many  to  his 
opinions;  but  impartial  judges  have  long 
agreed,  that  he  was  not  aitogeth«r  correct, 
and  that  the  criticisms  of  tlie  abbfe  Desfon- 
taines,  though  severe,  are  by  no  means 
unjust.  One  of  the  works  of  the  alM, 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  the 
particular  displeasure  of  the  poet,  was  the 
well  known  2>icKotmaire  ^TMogique,  of 
which  the  6th  edition  appeared  in  1750 
(Amsterdam  and  Lelpeic^  and  which  was 
intended  to  guard  the  puri^  of  the  French, 
language,  as  the  great  writen  of  the  17tfa 
century  had  formed  if;  andjinthiBreqiect, 
it  has  certainly  proved  of  much  service. 

DE8HouLi]feaE8,  Antoinette;  a  French 
lady  of  much  literary  reputation.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Du  Ligter  de  Ijogarde, 
She  lived  at  Paris  fix>m  1638  tiU  16M. 
With  a  prepossessing  appearance  she 
combined  a' distinguished  talent  for  light 
and  agreeable  poetry,  which  she  cultivaiiBd 
under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Hainauk. 
She  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Span- 
ish and  Italian  languages,  and  studied 
philosophy  in  her  later  years,  during  which 
she  bad  to  endure  continual  sickness. 
Voltaire  was  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the 
French  poets  of  ner  sex,  she  had  the 
greatest  merit  Several  learned  societies 
elected  her  a  member,  and  her  agreeable 
manner,  her  animation  and  wit,  which 
sometimes,  but  rarelv,  cave  way  to  a  gen- 
tle melancholy,  made  her  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  the  best  societies  at  that 
period.  For  reasons  unknown  to  us,  she 
was  imprisoned,  in  February,  1658^  at 
Brussels,  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  her  hus- 
band, an  officer,  procured  her  deliverance. 
Her  works  appeared,  together  with  thdee 
of  her  daughter  Antoinette  Therese  (died 
17l8),_who  also  devoted  herself  to  poetnr, 
but  with  less  success,— at  Paria,  in  17S3, 
3  voIl,  13mo.,  and  at  Bnissels^  m  1740, 
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3  Tols^  under  the  tide  (Eiwort$  dt  Madame 
H  de  MademoiMdU  Deahmdiens.  Thev 
oontaiDy  Lpestorai  poema,  which  may  mm 
be  numbered  amonesi  the  beet  French 
woike  of  the  kind  (the  finest  of  these, 
however,  Lu  MouUms^  is  taken,  neaiiy 
word  for  word,  from  a  poem  of  Antoine 
Cotel  or  Coutel,  and  madame  Deshouli^res 
has  only  tlie  merit  of  having  modernized 
the  oki  style  and  expressions);  2.  odes, 
which  are,  in  ^neral,  very  poor;  3.  a 
tragedy,  dtnaench,  m  wliich  so  htde  talent 
was  displayed,  that  she  was  advised,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  proverb^  revcnir  h 
sesMoutons;  4,  poetical  letters ;  5.  mad- 
rigals, epigrams  and  small  poems,  of  which 
some  are  full  of  excellent  and  witty  re- 
marks, which  have  become  proveriMal 
fiom  their  truth.  Frederic  II  had  a 
selection  of  her  poems  published  toother 
with  Chalieu's,  under  die  title  C^imx  des 
meilUvres  IH^ces  tU  Madame  IkdumUirts  ei 
derAhUdeChaidieu(Bei^,l777).  This 
selection  is  litde  known. 

Design,  in  painting ;  the  first  plan  of  a 
lazve  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  on  a  small 
scale,  with  the  intention  of  being  executed 
and  finished  in  laige.  (See  Dramng*) 
— In  music,  design  means  the  invention 
and  execution  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
parts,  agreeably  to  the  general  order  of  the 
whole. — ^In  manufactures,  ifef^  expresses 
the  figures  with  which  the  woritman  en- 
riches his  stufiT  or  silk,  and  which  he 
copies  after  his  ovm  drawing,  or  the 
sketches  of  some  aitist — ^In  buuding,  the 
term  idaiography  may  be  used,  when  by 
deaign  is  only  meant  the  plan  of  a  building, 
or  a  flat  figure  drawn  on  paper;  when 
some  side  or  face  of  the  building  is 
raised  finom  the  ground,  we  may  use  the 
tenn  orihogn^hy;  and  when  both  front 
and  sides  are  seen  in  perspective,  it  may 
be  termed  tcenography. 

Debmoloot  (m>m  the  Greek  itai^t,  a 
ligament,  and  ^oy^i) ;  that  branch  of  anat- 
omy which  treats  of  the  ligaments  and 
rinewB.    (See  Anatomy.) 

Deshoulins,  B^noit  Camille,  boni  in 
1762,  was  conspicuous  during  the  fine 
|)eriod  of  the  French  revolution.  His 
exterior  was  mean  ;  he  was  of  a  daik 
complexion  and  repulsive  expression. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  connected  with  Robespierre, 
with  whom  he  had  studied  at  college. 
From  the  secret  meetings  which  he  had  at 
Mouaseaux  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  lie  was,  at  first,  only 
the  agent  of  this  prince.  He  chose  the 
pofoif  rmfai  for  the  usual  scene  of  his 
citixen-apostleship,   and   vras  constantly 


seen  there  suiroanded  by  many  oratois, 
who,  with  him,  raepared  the  plan  for  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile.  After  this  first 
triumplir  he  endeavored  to  excite  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  his  orations  or  his 
publications,  and  called  himself  jvroctireur- 
gMroL  de  la  lanteme^  He  then  became 
one  of  the  foundera  of  the  club  of  the 
Corddiers^  connected  himself  intimately 
with  Danton,  and  remained  fiiithful  to  him. 
On  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  to  Varennes, 
he  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  chamf  de  Mars.  He  was  par- 
ticulariy  active  m  the  tumult  of  June  20, 
1?92,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  About 
this  time,  he  was  secretaiy  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  Danton,  and  prepared  with  him 
the  scenes  of  September.  As  deputy  of 
Paris,  in  the  national  convention,  he  de- 
fended the  duke  of  Orieans,  December  16. 
Jan.  16,  1793,  he  cave  his  vote  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL  His  fiiendship  for 
Danton  was  the  cause  of  his  fell.  Robos- 
pierre,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  was  making  rapid  progress 
towards  tyranny.  Danton,  assisted  by  tho 
leaden  of  the  Cordeliera,  intended  to  re- 
sist this  committee,  and  Camille  com- 
menced the  attack  in  his  ioumal  Lt  Fieux 
CbroUier,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
acainst  the  teirorists,  and  even  nude  use 
of  the  word  demenof  {demence).  Upon 
this,  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  St  Just, 
whom  Camille  had  also  attacked  in  his 
journal,  imprisoned  on  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  May,  1794,  together  with  those 
who  were  called  his  accomplices,  brought 
before  the  revolutionair  tribunal,  June  4, 
and  condemned  to  death, "  because  he  had 
dishonored  the  revoluuonaiy  system,  and 
had  attempted  to  reestablish  monarchy." 
June  5^  he  was  taken,  after  a  violent  strug- 
gle, to  the  place  of  execution.  His  wife, 
whom  he  adored,  and  who  returned  his 
affection, — a  beautifliL  courageous  and 
spirited  woman, — desired  to  shue  her  hus- 
band's fate.  Robespierre  ordered  her  to 
the  scaflTold  ten  days  after  Desmoulins' 
death.  During  her  trial,  she  evinced  a 
wonderful  tranouillity,  and  died  with 
much  greater  firmness  than  her  husband. 
DcsifOTSRs,  Auguste-Boucher,  an  en- 
graver, member  of  the  institute,  hononuy 
member  of  the  academies  at  Vienna  and 
Geneva,  bom  in  1779,  at  Paris,  where  his 
father  waa  castellan  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XVI,  conunenced  his  career  as  a  historical 
painter,  and  studied  in  Rome,  where  he 
copied  man^  paintings  in  water-colors. 
Aner  this,  his  taste  was  directed  towaids 
engraving,  in  which  art  Tardieu  was  his 
instnicter.    His  fint  great  attempt,  in  1806, 
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Xa  FtergeydUilahdUJardimh^  ofI(apha- 
el,  the  plate  of  which  he  executed  in  a 
year,  succeeded  remaikably,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fiune.  His  esgraving 
of  Napoleon,  in  his  coronation  costume,  a 
full  length  figure,  fiom  Geiard's  painting, 
in  1805,  is  equally  gnind  and  highly  fin- 
ished. It  is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
It  18  2  French  feet  high,  and  18  in- 
ches wide.  The  emperor  gave  Desno- 
yen  the  order  for  it,  and  paid  him  50,000 
finncs  for  the  plate,  whicn  he  left  to  the 
artist,  after  having  received  a  thousand 
cofR^  Desnoyers  likewise  engraved  the 
likeness  of  the  younff  king  of  Rome,  firom 
Cruerin's painting.  We  owe  to  him,  also,  the 
two  excellent  engravings  of  Phidre  et  Htp- 
fobfte  and  the  yierge  au  linge.  Desno- 
yers is  an  industrious  artist:  he  himself 
makes  the  drawing  ft>r  his  plates.  His 
style  is  nobte  and  simple,  and  he  is  ft>rtu- 
nate  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Amongst 
his  best  woiks,  besides  the  portrait  of  the 
emperor,  are  his  Bdiacnrty  en^ved  in 
18u6,  from  Gerard's  paintinff,  his  Viargt 
mtx  Roeiurs,  fix>m  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
his  Madonna  da  IhUgno^  fix)m  Raphael 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Vierge  aux 
Rodien  m  his  best  production ;  others  prefer 
the  Maulotma  da  F\)ligno,  A  more  recent 
woik  of  his,  which  appeared  in  1822,  is 
the  Madonna  dd  Peace^  fit)m  Raphael's 
jHCture  in  the  Eacurial. 

Despard,  Edward  Marcus,  an  ofiicer 
in  the  English  army,  was  an  Irishman  by 
Iriftii,  and,  in  the  American  war,  served  in 
the  troops  of  the  tine.  In  1779,  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  acted  as  an  engi- 
neer. He  afterwards  assisted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Spanish  establishments  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  of  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  superintendent  In 
1786,  some  disputes  arose  in  the  colony, 
and  he  was  suspended  fix>m  his  functions. 
He  arrived  in  Europe  in  1790,  bringing 
with  him  the  most  honorable  testimonies 
to  his  conduct  His  applications  to  gov- 
ernment for  redress,  and  for  the  payment 
of  sums  which  he  claimed  as  due  to  him, 
were  4mavailing ;  and  the  disappointment 
probably  soured  his  mind.  In  November, 
1802;  he  was  arrested,  as  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  the  king  and  overthrow 
the  government  All  the  conspirators,  ex- 
cept Deq>ard,  were  peraons  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  many  of  them  common  sol- 
diers. Their  leader  and  seven  of  his 
accomplices  were  executed.  The  scheme 
of  Despard  was  so  absurdly  arranged,  and 
his  means  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot,  that  some  supposed  him 
to  be  deranged;  while  others  absurdly  as- 


cribed the  affidr  to  the  machinations  of 
Bonaparte,  who  shorUy  after  declared  war 
against  England. 

Despot  (fix>m  the  Greek  6t9ii6TiK) ;  orig- 
inally, a  nuuUr,  a  lord:  at  a  later  period, 
it  became  an  honorary  tide,  which  the 
Greek  emperors  gave  to  their  sons  and 
sons-in-law,  when  governors  of  provinces. 
Alexis  III,  suroamed  Angdus^  towaids 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  is  said  to 
have  first  introduced  this  title,  and  to  have 
made  it  the  first  in  rank  after  that  of  em- 
peror. Thus  there  was  a  despot  of  the 
Morea,  of  Servia,  &;c  The  Turkish 
desgnation  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  (kospoaar)  is  a  remnant  of 
this  tiUe.  At  present,  despot  means  an 
absolute  ruler,  as  the  emperor  of  Russia ; 
but,  in  a  narrower  sense,  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  tyranny,  as,  in  fact,  the  possession 
of  absolute  power  and  the  abuse  of  it  are 
two  things  bordering  very  closely  on  each 
other. 

Dessaix,  Joseph-Marie,  count  (who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Desaix), 
was  bom  in  Savoy,  in  1764,  and  was  pur- 
suing his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1789,  he 
joined  the  national  guard  of  that  city.  In. 
1792,  he  proposed  me  raising  of  the  fi^ee 
legion  of  the  Allobroges,  composed  of 
foreigners  in  France,  and  soon  became 
colonel  of  that  corps.  He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon, and  was  offered  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  which  he  declined.  After  having 
served  in  Italy,  he  was  chosen  (1798) 
member  of  the  hye  hundred,  fix>m  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc.  He  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  division  in  1809,  and  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1811.  In 
1814,  he  commanded  the  levy  en  magtt 
in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
detivered  the  country  fit>m  the  invading 
forces.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  named 
chevatierof  St  Louis,  but,  in  the  hundred 
days,  accepted  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  has  since  tived  in  retirement  at  Femey. 

Dessalines,  Jean-Jacques,  emperor  of 
Hayti,  was  a  slave  in  1791,  when  the  in- 
surrection of  the  blacks  occurred  in  that 
island.  His  master  was  a  shinfler  of 
houses,  and  Jean  Jacques  was  bred  to  the 
same  trade*  His  talents  for  war,  his  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  unscrupulous  conduct, 
raised  him  to  command  among  the  insur- 
gent Negroes ;  and,  when  Le  Clerc  in- 
vaded the  island,  in  1802,  Dessalines  and 
Christophe  stood  next  in  reputation  and 
rank  to  Toussaint-Louverture.  (See 
ToussmnL)  Afler  the  deportation  of  the 
latter,  Dessalines,  Christophe  and  Cler- 
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▼auz  took  the  ooniniaiid,  and  maiutaiiied 
a  desperate  and  sancuinary  warfare  aijainat 
the  French^  until  the  latter  evacuated  the 
iflland.  This  happened  in  November, 
1803.  The  black  chieft  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  the  island  independent, 
restoring  its  Indian  name  of  HmfH,  and 
nominated  Dessalines  gOYemor-geuenl  for 
life,  with  absolute  power.  Dessalilies  now 
wve  fliU  scope  to  his  savage  character. 
He  hegui  bj  ordering  a  gmeral  massacre 
of  the  white  French,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  stimulatinff  the  Negroes  to 

^  their  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  they 
undeigone.  In  October,  loiM,  he 
asNimed  the  title  and  state  of  en^teror  of 
HaofH ;  and,  in  May  ensuing,  he  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution,  containing  pro- 
vision for  permanently  oiganizmg  the  im- 
perial eoyemment  His  reig^  however, 
viras  Imef ;  for  the  people,  aided  by  the 
troops,  sick  of  his  atrocities,  and  wearied 
out  oy  his  suspicious  and  vindictive  con- 
duct, conspired  against  his  hfo,  and  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  soklierB,  Oct 
17,  1806^  who  thus  ended  a  despotism 
stained  l^evefy  barbarous  enormia  (Ma- 
lol^  Hul.  (PHayHy  published  in  1825,  pp. 
370-304;  Franklin's  jH^  ch.  6  and  7^ 

Dessau,  Anhak ;  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Gennan  house  of  Anhah. 
It  contains  960  square  miles,  and  56,000 
inhabitants.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
510,000  giulders.  Since  1807,  the  princes 
have  borne  the  title  of  duke.  The  capital 
is  Dessau,  on  the  Mulda,  with  9400  inhab- 
itants, fine  parks,  &c.  Four  miles  and  a 
half  fixMn  this  ci^  is  W6riitz,  distinguished 
by  its  beautiful  park,  belonging  to  the 
duke.    (See  AnhalL) 

Dessoles,  Jean-Joseph-Paul-Augustin, 
manquis,  lieutenant-general  and  peer  of 
France,  minister  of  state,  &C.,  is  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family  in  Gascony.  He 
was  bom  at  Auch,  in  the  department 
of  Gers,  July  d,  1767,  and  received  a  care- 
ful education.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  enrolled  himself  among 
the  volunteers,  served,  in  17^  as  captain 
in  the  western  anny  of  the  Pyrenees,  was 
made  adjutant  to  general  Kevnier,  and 
placed  on  the  general  staff.  In  1796|  he 
was  adjutant-general  and  chief  of  battal- 
ion in  the  army  of  Italy,  under  Bona- 
parte, and  canied  to  Paris  the  news  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  concluded  at  Leo- 
ben  in  1796.  Upon  this,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  brigade,  defeated  the  Austri- 
ans  in  the  Valteline,  near  Santa  Maria,  and 
became  (April,  1799)  general  of  divinon 
and  chief  of  the  genend  staff  under  Sobe- 
rer, in  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  gained 


Moraau^  esteem  and  fiieudahipu  0m- 
BolesfMrticukiriy  distinguished  hunsel^  to- 
gether with  his  mend  Gouvion  St  Cvr,  b^ 
his  heroie  conduct  in  the  batde  of  Novi. 
When  Moreau  commanded  the  army  on  die 
Rhine,  in  the  spring  of  1800^  Dessolee  vrw 
appointed,  at  his  request,  chief  of  his  cen- 
eral  staff  This  famous  campaign,  and  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  estabfahed  the  npili- 
taiv  fame  of  Dessoles,  whose  reports  nHiat 
still  be  considered  as  models.  In  1809^ 
afier  Mortaer's  departure,  he  commended* 
for  a  time,  the  army  of  Hanover,  in  which 
country  he  sained  general  esteem  by  his 
disinterestecuiess  and  moderation.  On 
Bemadotte^  arrival,  he  returned  to  Paiw, 
and,  together  with  Macdonald  and  Le- 
courbe,  warmly  deluded  Moreau  on  the 
occafflon  of  his  trial.  He  soon  afler  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Auch.  In  1806*  tlie 
emperor  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  tne  army  in  Spain — an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  equal  bravery  and  hii-> 
manity.  From  1810  to  1812,  he  again 
lived  as  a  private  individual  in  Frsnce,  for 
his  opinions  did  not  sgree  with  the  empe-. 
ror^i  plans.  Notwithttanding  this,  Bona- 
parte appointed  him,  in  1813,  chief  of  the 
general  staf^  in  the  corps  commanded  bj 
the  viceroy ;  but,  on  the  conquest  of  Smo- 
lensk, disc^proving  the  invasion  of  Ruoria^ 
he  retired  to  reestablish  his  health,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  vras  connected 
vrith  Talleyrand.  March  31, 18H  the  pro- 
visional goveinment  gave  him  the  corowMind 
ofthe  Parisian  natioiud  guard.  He  declared 
himself  with  Talleyrand,  on  the  nig^t  of 
6th  April,  before  the  emperor  Aleannder, 
opposed  to  the  regency  of  the  empross 
Maria-Louisa,  proposed  by  Boniqparte  as  a. 
condition  of  his  abdication,  and  m  ftvor 
of  the  re&ttabliahment  of  the  Bouibons. 
Soon  after,  he  was  nominated  military 
commandant  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
national  guard  of  France,  commanded 
Monsieur,  the  king^  brother.  Louie 
^Vin  made  him  peer  and  minister  of 
state.  During  the  hundred  days,  he  lived 
retired  on  his  estate.  July  7, 1815^  he  re- 
entered the  chamber  of  peen^  and  Louia 
XVUI  ai^inted  him  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  But,  disaf^roving  die  sys- 
tem of  the  ultras,  and  expressing  himeelf 
in  fiivor  of  constitutiottal  principm  in  the 
chamber  of  peers^  he  was  compelled  to 
renounce  th^  command  of  the  national 
ffuard,  October,  1815,  which  was  then  oon- 
fenedonthedukeof  Rei^gio.  He  divided 
his  time  between  his  estates  and  Paris^ 
where  he  was  active  in  the  oommitt^es  of 
the  chamber  of  peers.    Dec  39^  1818^  ha 
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was  appoiDtBd  to  the  department  of  foreign 
affitira,  in  the  ministiy  n>nned  by  Decazes^ 
and  received  the  preaidencv  of  the  minis- 
try, taking  the  place  of  Richelieu.  At  the 
same  time,  the  king  made  him  marquis. 
He  still  remained  true  to  constitutional 
principles,  and  warmly  opposed  any 
change  in  the  law  of  election  of  1817 ; 
this  was  the  cause  why  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, St.  Cyr  and  Louis,  left  the  minis- 
try of  the  count  Decazes  (q.  v.),  Nov.  17, 
1819.  The  baron  Pasquier  took  his  place. 
DesBoles  at  that  time  was  called,  by  the 
nation,  in  honor  of  his  firmness,  le  minis' 
ire  hoimiU  homme.  The  kina  who  had 
conferred  upon  him,  in  181^  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  in  1818  the 
oonunand  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and, 
in  1820,  the  command  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  retained  him  as  minister  of 
state,  and  often  requested  bis  opinion  as  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  These  sit- 
uaticuis  he,  however,  lost  (1822),  partly,  in 
consequence  of  the  principles  which  he 
ejtpresed  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
.of  the  deputies  in  the  month  of  May,  part- 
ly from  his  connexion  witii  the  present 
opposition.  Desaoles  is  distinguished  as 
a  statesman  by  bis  candor,  firmnet»  and 
frankness. 

Desultores  (fiom  desUio,  J  vault) ;  the 
Latin  name  for  vaulters  or  leapers,  who 
lumped  from  one  horse  fc)  another.  The 
Scydiian,  Indian  and  Numidian  cavalry 
were  very  expert  dcmUtortSy  and  each  man 
eanied  at  least  r^o  horses  to  the  field. 
When  one  was  weary,  he  jumped  with 
mat  agiMty  upon  another,  which  he  led 
by  hisnanil.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
introduced  the  same  practice  in  their 
gam«S  races,  and  funenu  solemnities,  but 
never,  as  &r  as  we  know,  in  war.  Homer 
describes  a  vaulter  of  this  sort,  who  per- 
formed his  feats  on  four  horses  at  once 
(ISiady  XV.  673.) ;  and  Liyy  (xxiii.  29)  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  Numidian  cavalry,  in 
Asdrubal's  army,  in  Spain,  in  which  the 
soldiers  had  two  horses  each,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  frequently  leaped, 
fully  armed,  from  one  to  another.  iElian 
gives  a  similar  account  of  a  tribe  dwell- 
ing not  fiur  from  the  Danube,  who,  on  this 
account,  were  called  AmpkippL 

Destoucbes,  Philippe  Nencault,  one  of 
the  best  French  comic  poets,  was  bom  at 
Tours,  in  1680.  According  to  the  general 
opinion,  he  left  his  fitther^s  house  when 
young,  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  among  whom  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
Having  delivered  a  harangue  at  the  head 
of  his  tKMMH  before  M.  de  Puysieux,  then 
18* 


ambassador  in  Switzeriand,  this  statesman 
was  struck  with  the  talent  which  he  dis- 
played, took  him  into  his  service,  and 
formed  him  for  diplomacy.  Accordmg  to 
the  account  given  by  the  relations  of 
Destoucbes,  who  considered  the  profes- 
sion of  a  player  dishonorable,  he  studied 
with  success  at  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry ;  and,  at  the  age  of  20, 
entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 
present  in  several  engagements.  Having 
written  the  comedy  called  Curieux  Imper-- 
UnerU^  while  in  winter  quarters,  and  read 
it  in  several  societies,  M.  Puysieux  was 
struck  with  it,  and  persuaded  the  author 
to  turn  his  talents  to  diplomacy.  In 
Switzeriand,  he  wrote  several  plays,  y/iach 
met  with  great  applause.  By  his  knowl- 
edge of  diplomacy,  he  likewise  gained  the 
fiivor  of  the  repot,  who  sent  him  to 
England,  in  171/)  as  an  assistant  to  the 
abb^  Dubois.  When  Dubois  returned  to 
France,  Destoucbes  remained  in  England, 
where  he  married.  He  acquitted  himself 
so  lirell  in  the  business  intrusted  him,  that 
tke  regent  promised  to  give  him  a  proof 
of  his  satis&ction  which  would  surprise 
all  France;  but  upon  the  death  of  this 
prince,  he  lost  liis  protector  and  his  expec- 
tations. He  retired  to  his  countiy  seat  at 
Fort-Oiseau,  near  Melun,  and  endeavored 
to  forget  the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  devotion  to  the 
muses.  Cardinal  Fleury  wished  to  send 
him  to  St  Petersburg  as  ambassador,  but 
he  declined  the  offer.  He  died  in  1754, 
leaving  a  son,  who,  bv  order  of  Louis  XV, 
superintended  the  publication  of  his  works. 
After  Moli^re  and  Regnard,  Destoucbes  is 
considered  the  best  French  writer  in  the 
department  of  comedy.  His  comedies /> 
Glorievx  and  Le  PMlowphe  marU  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best  French  works  of 
their  class.  But,  as  he  made  the  comic 
effect  subordinate  to  the  moral,  his  pro- 
ductions have  something  of  the  character 
of  sentimental  comedy  Qa  comedie  Uarmoy- 
aanU),  He  excels  most  in  the  drawing  of 
character,  and  exhibits  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, pleasing  wit,  elegance,  vivacity  and 
decorum.  His  numerous  e^ierams  are 
poor.  An  elegant  edition  of  bis  works 
appeared,  in  1750,  in  4  vols.,  4ta 

Detonation  ;  a  sudden  combustion 
and  explosion. 

Detroit  ;  a  city,  port  of  entiy,  and 
capital  of  Michigan,  in  Wayne  county,  on 
Uie  west  side  of  the  river  Detroit,  between 
lakes  St  Clair  and  Erie,  18  miles  N.  of  the 
west  end  of  the  latter,  and  9  S.  of  the  for- 
mer; 300  S.  by  E.  Michilimackinac  ;  308 
W.  by  S.  Bufialo;  Ion.  82°  58^  W. ;  lat 
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4Sr  94^  N. :  pomihtioii,  in  1810,  770;  in 
1820^  1423,  ezcluave  of  the  ganison.  It 
is  finely  atuated,  regulariy  laid  cnit  in  a 
square  three  quaiten  o€  a  mile  on  each 
dde,  with  spacious  streets,  having  an  ele- 
vation of  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  of 
which  it  commands  beautiful  views.  It 
contains  a  handsome  Catholic  church  of 
stone,  besides  several  other  public  build- 
ings. The  town  is  defended  by  fort  Shel- 
by, which  is  a  regular  woi^  of  an  oMong 
fonn,  covering  an  acre  of  ground ;  and  the 
banacks  adjoining  are  ce^iable  of  quar- 
tering several  resiments.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situate^  and  has  a  consider- 
aue  and  growing  commerce,  and  is  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  fur  trade.  In 
182^  as  it  appears  from  the  custom-house 
books,  there  were  270  arrivals,  and  the 
same  number  of  clearuioes  of  vessels^  at 
and  from  this  port.  It  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1805;  but  the«treets  have 
been  since  laid  out  regular  and  wide,  and 
the  town  built  in  an  improved  style,  De- 
troit was  settled  by  the  French  fipom 
Canada  as  eariy  as  1683.  In  August, 
1812,  it  vras  taken  by  the  British,  under 
Kenenl  Brock^  but  it  did  not  long  remain 
m  their  possession. 

Detroit  River,  or  Strait  of  St. 
Clair  ;  a  river  or  strait  of  North  America, 
which  runs  from  lake  St.  Clair  to  lake 
Erie.  DebvU  is  the  French  word  for 
draUs;  and  the  name  was  given  by  the 
French,  the  first  white  men  who  setded 
here.  Its  course  is  neariy  S.,  with  a  gen- 
'  de  current,  and  sufiScient  depth  of  water 
for  the  navigation  of  large  vessels;  the 
banks  are  covered  with  settlements,  and 
the  countzy  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Near 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  many  fine  or- 
chards of  apple-trees,  pear-trees  and  cher- 
nr-trees,  producing  as  fine  firuit  as  any  in 
the  U.  States,  and  presenting  a  veiy  agree- 
able view  as  one  sails  up  the  river.  It  is  27 
miles  long,  and  three  ouarters  of  a  mile  wide 
oppofflte  to  Detroit,  eniarffing  as  it  descends. 

DBUCAI.I0N,  fiither  of  Hellen,  ancestor 
of  the  Hellenes,  was  the  son  of  Prome- 
dieus  and  Pandora.  He  led  a  colony 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  established 
himself  in  Lycorea  on  mount  Pamassus, 
fiiom  whence  be  afterwards  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the 
Pelasgi.  In  his  time  was  the  celebrated 
flood  (the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  the 
16th  centuiy  K  C).  It  vras  caused  by 
the  river  Peneus,  and  is  thus  described  in 
fiible  : — Jupiter,  detennining  to  destroy 
mankind  by  wator,  on  account  of  their 
impiety,  brought  a  flood  upon  the  eardi, 
by  means  of  a  violent  rain;  Deuralion 


saved  himself  and  bis  wife  Pvnfaa,  ontlie 
top  of  mount  Fsxnassus.  After  the  flood 
had  subsided,  they  consulted  the  onde 
of  Themis,  to  know  what  they  must  do  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind;  and  were 
directed  to  throw  behind  them  the  homtm 
of  their  mother.  Undentanding  their 
mother  to  signify  the  earth,  and  her  boDes 
the  stones,  they  did  as  the  oracle  directied. 
The  stones  thiovm  by  Deucalion  became 
men,  and  those  thrown  by  Pyniia  became 
women.  Many  other  circumstuices  are 
related  by  the  ancient  writers  oMicenihsg 
this  deluge,  which  bear  a  resemUanoe  to 
those  related  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  dd- 
uge  of  Noah.    (See  DdugtJ) 

Deusx,  or  DusE ;  an  evil  spirit.  This 
word  is  only  used  as  an  exclamation ;  as, 
^'What  the  dense  is  the  matter?*'  It  m 
generallv  derived  finom  dusncc,  a  Latiniaed 
term  of  the  Gauls.  St.  Augusdne  (De 
CwUaU  Dd,  15,  23)  has  the  words  Quon- 
dam dawumtt  quat  diutot  Oofii  mmaami. 
Isidorus,  in  his  glossaiy  annexed  to  llfar- 
tinius,  suggests  that  dutiiu  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  Drua%u,  son  of 
Tiberius,  notorious  for  his  German  victo- 
riMi,  whose  name  may  have  been  perpet- 
uated>«8  a  term  of  terror  among  the  oon- 

2 uered  people.  Indorus  also  suspects  that 
le  word  <Un»,  used  among  the  Dulch  aa 
we  use  deustj  has  the  same  origin.  An- 
other derivation,  hIso,  might  be  suggested. 
Thd  or  Deut  vras  the  name  of  a  deity 
among  the  ancient  Gennans.  May  not 
the  Saxons  have  continued  ib  swear  by 
"  this  name,  even  after  their  baptism,  and 
have  carried  it  with  them  to  England? 
Their  continuing  to  use  the  woid  would 
not  be  more  surprising  than  the  pvactioe 
of  the  Italians,  who  still  retain  the  emsla- 
maticois  per  Baeeo  (by  Bacchus)!  ^«r 
Venere  (by  Venus) !  &c. 

Deuteronomy;  the  last  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  The  word  is  derived  fitom  the 
Greek  Inrtpos^  second,  and  m^o^,  the  rule, 
or  law,  because  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
is  a  repetition  which  the  legislator  made 
to  the  Israelite^,  just  before  his  death,  of 
the  law  which  he  had  before  delivmd 
to  them  at  large. 

Dedx-Ponts  ;  the  French  name  for  the 
German  city  ZwabrHdunj  in  Latin  Bi- 
pomj  all  which  names  signify  JS/Dth 
Bruges,  In  English,  the  French  name  is 
used.  Deux-Ponts  belongs  at  present  to 
the  circle  of  the  Rhme,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  and  was  fbnneriy  the  ce^pital 
of  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts.  (See  Ba- 
vana,)  By  the  peace  of  Limeville,  the 
duchy  was  ceded,  with  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  to  France,  and  aftonrards 
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tmyoeed  a  paxt  of  die  department  of  the 
DoDDenbeirg;  It  contaiiiB  70,000  inhab- 
itaon,  on  7&  square  miles.  By  tlie  peace 
ef  May  30,  1814,  it  was  reatored  to  Gei> 
manv.  Madder  and  hops  are  important 
artiues  of  agricuhure  in  this  district.  The 
eky  of  Denx^PonU  is  small,  and  agreea- 
bly situated,  in  k>n.  T'  25^  £^  lat  ^  lO' 
N. ;  and  contained,  in  1823,  800  houses, 
and  6333  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  which  contained  826  inhabitants. 
Here  is  a  hif^  school,  and  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
The  manufactures  are  of  cloth,  leather 
and  tobacco.  The  well-known  editions 
of  Greek,  Roman  and  French  classics, 
called  Biponi  edUionSy  were  published  here 
by  a  society  of  learned  men.  The  pub- 
lication commenced  in  1779. 

DxvA ;  a  Sanscrit  word,  meaning  €ML 
It  occurs  in  various  geographical  com- 
pounds. 

DsvKaBuz,  Robert,  eari  of  Essex,  was 
bom  in  1567,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  his  17th  year,  he  was  introduced  at 
court ;  in  1566,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Zutpben,  so  as  to  be  created 
a  knight  banneret,  and  on  his  return  be- 
came master  of  the  horse.  The  queen 
aasemUing  her  army  at  Tilbury,  to  resist 
the  Spanish  invasion,  Essex  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  horse,  and  received  the 
<»der  of  the  garter.  In  1501,  he  was  sent, 
frith  4000  men,  to  the  assistance  of  Henry 
IV,  then  fighting  against  the  league,  but 
effi^ted  nothing  of  consequence.  He, 
however,  retained  the  queen's  fiivor,  was 
soon  after  created  a  privy  counsellor,  in 
1596  was  appointed  joint  commander  with 
lord  Howan^  in  a  successful  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  his  return 
was  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 
In  1507,  he  was  created  eari  maiahal  of 
England.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  IVrone,  Essex  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ireland.  He  attempted  to 
quell  a  rebeUion  at  Munster,  before  he 
proceeded  against  Tyrone,  which  so  much 
reduced  liis  army,  that,  not  being  able  to 
meet  tlie  Irish  leader,  he  enters,  into  a 
negotiation.  These  transactions  displeased 
the  queen,  and  several  sharp  letters  passed, 
which  determined  him  to  confront  his 
enemies  at  home.  He  accordingly  left 
Ireland,  contrary  to  orders,  and  hastened 
to  the  court,  without  changing  his  dress, 
where,  finding  the  queen  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber, he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  was  re- 
ceived better  than  he  expected.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  strictly  examined  by 
the  council,  and  deprived  of  all  his  em- 
ployments but  that  of  master  of  the  horse. 


He  might,  however,  have  ragained  the 
queen's  fiivor,  had  not  her  rsftisal  to  renew 
to  him  a  monopoly  6f  sweet  winas  so  irri- 
tated him,  that  he  indulged  himself  in 
fineedoms  of  speech  concerning  her,  which 
she  could  never  forget.  He  also  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Scotland,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
procure  a  public  declaration  of  his  right 
of  succession  to  tlie  English  throne ;  and 
he  would  have  engaged  his  fiiend,  kad 
Mountjoy,  depuW  of  Ireland,  to  bring  over 
troops  to  compel  this  measure.  He  then 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  on  the 
queen's  person,  remove  his  enemies,  and 
settle  a  new  plan  of  government  Believ- 
ing that  this  was  discovered,  he  endeav- 
ored to  raise  the  city  of  London  in  his 
favor  r  here,  however,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed ;  for,  instead  of  meeting  with  fiiends,  he 
was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  the  streets 
were  barricadoed  aaainst  his  return.  He 
was  soon  invested  by  the  queen's  forces^ 
and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  the  eait 
of  Southampton,  his  chief  adherent,  and 
a  jury  of  peers  was  appointed  ft>r  their 
tnal.  Beiiig  found  guilty,  he  received  his 
sentence  like  a  man  prepared  fi>r  his  fiite. 
The  queen  long  hesitated  as  to  signing 
the  warrant  for  bis  execution,  but,  beins 
persuaded  by  his  enemies  that  he  wished 
to  die,  and  interpreting  his  silence  into 
obstinacy,  at  length  signed  it ;  and  the  eari 
was  executed  within  the  Tower,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1601.  Inthehei^tof 
his  &vor,  he  had  received  a  ring  fiom  the 

aueen,  as  a  pledge,  on  the  return  of  which 
lie  would  pardon  any  offence  he  might 
commit  This  ring  he  is  said  to  have 
intrusted  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
his  relation,  but  the  wife  of  his  enemy, 
the  admiral,  who  would  not  sufier  her  to 
deliver  it  to  the  queen,  and  thereby  the 
profiered  clemency  was  fiiiBtrated.  The 
countess,  on  her  death-bed,  having  con- 
fessed the  secret  to  the  queen,  the  latter 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  told  her  ''that 
God  might  forgive  her,  but  she  never 
could."  Essex  was  rash,  violent  and  pre- 
sumptuous, but  at  the  same  time  brave, 
ffenerous  and  affectionate.  He  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  literature,  and  wrote 
well  himself  in  prose,  and  attempted  verse, 
thou^  without  much  success.  He  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  Spenser,  gave  an  estate 
to  Bacon,  and  encouraged  Wotton  and 
other  men  of  learning.  His  ftUe  has 
ftirmed  the  subject  of  four  traaedies. 

DsvBREcrx,  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1592.  He 
was  enterod  at  Merton  college,  in  his  10th 
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Tear,  and,  in  li03»  kmc  James  restored 
him  to  hiB  hereditary  nonorB.  He  was 
betrothed!  a^  the  age  of  14,  to  lady  Fran- 
ces Howard,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
consummated  until  his  return  from  his 
travels.  The  afiections  of  the  young 
countess  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
gained  by  James's  unwoithy  &vorite,  Carr, 
eari  of  Someiset;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  a  scandalous  suit  against  the 
eari  of  Essex  for  impotency.  A  divorce 
followed,  and  the  lady  married  Somerset 
In  1G20,  Essex  joined  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Palatinate,  and,  in 
1624,  commanded  one  of  the  English  regi- 
ments raised  for  the  United  Provinces. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  he  was 
employed  as  vice-admiral  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Spain;  and  after  a  second 
marriage,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
)ady  rendered  a  divorce  necessary,  he 
dedicated  himself  solely  to  public  life. 
In  1635,  he  was  second  m  command  of  a 
fleet  equipped  against  France  and  Hol- 
land, and,  in  16^,  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  sent  against  the 
Scottish  rebels.  His  services  were  coldly 
received,  until,  in  1641,  popular  measures 
being  thought  necessary,  he  was  made 
lord  chamberiain.  At  this  time,  such  was 
his  popularity,  both  parties  strenuously 
sought  to  gain  him :  tne  king  made  him 
Keutenant-general  of  all  his  armies  south 
of  the  Trent,  the  house  of  lords  made  him 
cliairman  of  their  standing  committee,  and, 
when  the  people  became  tumultuous,  the 
house  of  commons  requested  a  guard  un- 
der his  command.  When  the  king  re- 
tired from  the  capita],  he  required  his 
household  nobles  to  attend  him,  which 
Essex  declining  to  do,  was  deprived  of 
his  employments.  This  step  fixed  him  in 
opposition,  and,  in  1642,  he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  parliamentary  army.  He 
probably  imagined  the  contest  might  be 
terminated  without  any  radical  change  of 
government,  as  he  always  seemed  attached 
to  the  principles  of  tlie  constitution.  He 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Edgebill,  cap- 
tured Reading,  mised  the  siege  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  fought  the  first  battle  of  Newbuiy. 
His  want  of  success,  in  1644,  in  the  west, 
and  the  Inclination  he  showed  for  peace, 
began  at  length  to  lower  his  interest  with 
the  parliamentary  party;  and,  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  throwing  him  out  of 
command,  he  resigned  his  commission 
with  visible  discontent  He  died  sud- 
denly, in  September,  1646,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey,  with  a  puUic  fu- 
nend. 
Detiatioic.    In  the  law  of  marine  in- 


surance, deviatioD  is  an  anDeceasary  de- 
parture fix>m  the  usual  course  of  the 
voyage  insured.  Necessary  causes  of  de- 
parture from  the  customary  line,  are  stress 
of  weather,  want  of  repair,  joining  con- 
voy, danger  from  an  enemy,  mutiny,  &c. ; 
and,^  even  in  these  cases,  the  shortest  and 
easiest  courses  must  be  taken,  or  a  devi- 
ation will  be  incurred.  Deviation,  from 
the  moment  at  which  it  commences,  dis- 
charges the  insurer  from  all  subsequent 
responsibility,  and  entitles  him  to  retain 
the  premium. 

DEVICE,  or  Bados,  in  heraldry ;  a  name 
common  to  all  figures,  ciphers,  charac- 
ters, rebuses,  mottoes,  &C.,  which,  by  their 
allusions  to  the  names  of  persons,  of  fam- 
ilies, &C.,  denote  their  qualities,. nobility, 
or  the  like.  Device,  in  this  sense,  is  of  a 
much  older  standing  than  heraldry  itself; 
being  that  which  first  gave  rise  to  armorial 
ensigns.  Thus  the  eagle  was  the  device 
of  the  Roman  empire.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  wtm 
the  device  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
still  continues  to  be  what  is  called  die 
escutcheon  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
first  devices  were  mere  letters  placed 
on  the  borders  of  Everies,  houdngs  and 
banners,  and  at  length  on  shiekis.  Thus 
the  K  vras  the  device  of  die  French  kings 
of  the  name  of  Charles,  fit)m  Charles  V 
to  Charles  IX.  Badges,  impresses  and 
devices  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  England, 
from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I  until 
that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  sunk 
into  disuse.  Device  is  now*taken,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  for  an  emblem,  or  a 
representation  of  some  natural  body,  with 
a  motto,  or  sentence,  applied  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  Thus  a  young  noUeman,  of 
great  courage  and  ambition,  bore  for  his 
device,  in  a  carousal  at  the  court  of  France, 
a  rocket  mounted  in  the  air,  vrith  this 
Italian  motto,  Poco  dwi^  purtfU  m'uitialet 
(May  I  continue  but  a  short  time,  provided 
I  mount  high).  A  device  is,  therefore,  a 
painted  metaphor.  Devices  are  used  on 
coins,  counters,  seals,  shields,  trium^ud 
arches,  artificial  fire-works,  &c.  The 
French  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
die  invention  of  devices,  especially  since 
the  time  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  a 
great  fondness  for  them.  The  Ittdians 
have  reduced  the  making  of  devices  to  an 
art,  and  laid  down  laws  and  rules  for  this 
purpose. 

Devil.  Most  of  the  old  religions  of 
the  East  acknowledged  a  host  of  demons, 
who,  like  their  gods,  were  not  original- 
ly considered,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
as  good  or  bad,  but  merely  as  .exercis- 
ing a  salutary  or  injurious  influence.    In 
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die  latter  case,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
punishing  spiritB,  without  inimical  or 
^cked  purpose.  Seeva,  the  judging  and 
destroying  god  of  the  Indian  mythology, 
is  a  BvmM  of  the  great  power  of  nature, 
which  is  alternately  beneficial  and  injuri- 
oua,  but  in  itself  neither  good  nor  eviL 
Tlie  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  who  adopted 
an  evil  principle,  called  jfftmian,  opposed 
to  the  eood  principle,  and  served  by  ser- 
end  orders  of  inferior  spirits  (in  order  to 
explain  the  existence  of  evil  in  this  world), 
n>read  the  belief  in  such  spirits  amonff 
the  people.  The  Greek  mytliology  did 
not  disdnffuish  with  the  same  precision 
between  the  good  and  bad,  spints.  The 
IHtans,  it  is  true,  struggled  against  the 
gods,  but  not  for  any  merely  moral  rea- 
son, and  the  gods  are  not  represented  as 
patterns  of  pure  morality.  The  caco- 
demons  of  the  Greek  mythology,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Furies,  always  appear  more 
in  the  character  of  punishing  than  of  ma- 
lignant spirits.  On  the  contraiy,  Hecate, 
the  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  of 
enduntment,  and  the  Lamiae,  correspond- 
ing to  the  witches  of  the  modem  popular 
b^e(  have  more  of  what  we  understand 
under  the  diabolical  character.  TVphon, 
who  partakes  in  the  fate  of  the  Titans, 
properly  beloncs  to  the  Egyptian  mythol- 
of^,  in  which  be  appears  as  the  origin  of 
enl,  under  the  figure  of  a  horrid  monster. 
Similar  to  him  is  Beelzebub,  or  Beelzebul, 
who,  fiom  the  mythology  of  Western 
Asia,  was  introduced  into  the  belief  of 
the  Hebrews.  But  as  the  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Babylon  had  in  many  respects 
a  decisive  influence  upon  their  way  of 
thinking  and  prevailii4»  i^otions,  by  the 
acquaintance  which  they  there  acquired 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  idea 
of  the  devil,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  re- 
sembling Ahiiman,  first  appeared  amomr 
die  Jews  after  that  captivity.  He  is  called 
SatanaSf  in  Greek,  d(a/3bX»(,  the  fiend,  de- 
stroyer, antagonist  The  word  devil  is 
derived  from  Sia^Xos.  This  Satan,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  distinguished  fix)m  the  one 
in  the  book  of  Job.  The  latter  is  no 
fiend,  but  the  accuser  before  the  throne  of 
the  Ahnighty,  and  belongs  to  the  heavenly 
servants  of  God.  All  the  conceptions  of  evil 
spirits,  which  had  been  entertained  before 
the  Christian  era — the  impure  Beelzebub, 
whose  breath  scattered  pestilence ;  BelusJ, 
the  prince  of  hell ;  Samael,  the  seducer 
and  deeut>yer;  Lucifer  (the  Phoephoros 
of  tlie  Greeks),  who  lives  in  the  fiire ;  As- 
modeus,  the  devil  of  marriage — ^werenow 
amalgamated  with  that  idea  of  the  evil 
principle,  which  the  Jews  had  acquired 


in  Babylon.  Thus  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  evil  spirits  and  their  chief  was  devel- 
oped. Insane  persons,  and  patients  suf- 
fering fifom  nervous  diseases,  which  man 
ifest  Uiemselves  by  epileptic  fits,  were  con 
sidered  as  subject  to  his  influence;  and 
people  sufiering  under  such  diseases' were 
said  to  ''have  a  devil"  The  fi>under 
of  the  Christian  rBli|;ion  not  only  did  noC 
contradict  this  doctnne,  but  made  use  of 
it  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  several  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  Yet  the  whole  doctrine  re- 
ceived finom  the  New  Testament  a  new 
character;  for  the  devil  and  his  auxiliary 
spirits  are  represented  there  as  originally 
created  good,  but  as  having  fiillen  fioa 
virtue,  and  die  fiivor  of  God,  owing  to 
ambition,  or  other  evil  dispositions.  The 
Satan  d  the  New  Testament  is  a  rebel 
against  God.  Ebidowed  with  the  intel- 
lect and  power  of  angels,  he  uses  them 
since  his  fall  to  entanffle  men  in  sin,  and. 
obtain  power  over  them.  He  is  ''the 
prince  of  the  world"  (St.  Johnf  xiL  31),  the 
Antichrist,  because  he  constantly  imposes 
the  great  work  of  salvatioiL  But,  mough 
he  succeeds  in  effecting  the  perdition  of 
individuals,  yet  his  own  damnation,  and 
the  eternal  victory  of  good  over  evil,  are 
certiuiL  The  same  is  taught  in  Zoroas- 
ter's doctrine ;  yet  his  devil  was  evil  fifom 
eternity.  Some  early  sects,  as  the  Ma- 
nicheans,  likewise  gave  to  Satan  exist- 
ence ficom  etemiw ;  yet  this  idea  was  never 
adopted  by  the  Christians  at  larse.  The 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
soon  became  blended  with  numerous  fic- 
tions of  human  imagination,  with  the  va 
nous  superstitions  of  diflerent  countries, 
and  the  mythology  of  the  pa^^ans.  In 
Italy,  Greece  and  Germany,  this  last  el- 
ement was,  and  to  a  certain  deme  still 
is,  blended  with  the  idea  of  the  devil 
The  gods  of  the  ancients  became  evil 
spirits,  seeking  every  opnortunity  to  mjure 
mankind.  iHie  excitea  imagination  of 
hermits,  in  their  lonely  retreats,  sunk  as 
they  were  in  ignorance,  and  unable  to 
account  for  natural  appearances,  frequent-* 
ly  led  them  to  suppose  Satan  visibly  pres- 
ent ;  and  innumerable  stories  were  told  of 
his  appearance,  and  his  attributes  dis- 
tinctly described.  Among  these  were 
horns,  a  tail,  a  cloven  foot,  &c.  The 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  also, 
contain  several  passaees  respecting  the 
appearance  of  the  devil  The  sign  of  the 
cross  was  considered  as  a  mfeguard 
agunst  him,  and  crucifixes  were  erected 
on  many  spots,  as,  for  instanee,  oross^ 
ways,  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  moat 
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likely  to  present  himself  In  most  woiks- 
or  appeannces  of  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter, the  devil  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned. How  many  a  dam,  bridge,  Sic^ 
has  been  built  in  one  night,  with  his  as- 
sistance! and  eveiy  one  knows  that  the 
monks  made  tlie  people  believe  that  Faus- 
tus  invented  the  art  of  printing  by  the  help 
of  Satan.  In  consequence  of  the  cures 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed 
on  the  posseased,  the  early  church  believed 
in  a  power,  connected  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests,  to  drive  out  evil  spirits ; 
and  as  eariy  as  the  third  century,  particu- 
lar officers  of  the  church  were  appointed 
for  this  purpose ;  they  were  called  «xorcui«, 
and  are  to  this  day  the  second  of  the  tower 
orders  in  the  Latin  church.  The  Catho- 
lics say,  the  church  employed  such  infe- 
rior ministers  for  this  business,  in  order 
to  show  the  contempt  which  it  entertained 
towards  demons  (see  Dictumnaire  dt  Thi- 
dogU^  Toulouse,  1817,  article  JSzomsie) ; 
but  this  does  not  agree  vrith  the  num- 
beriesB  legends  of  the  power  of  the  deviL 
(See  Ezommi.)  The  belief  in  evil  spirits, 
witches,  &C.,  was,  in  the  17th  century,  so 
common,  that  they  became  the  objects  of 
judicial  process.  (See  Wiickts,)  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  reformation  directly 
overturned  this  belief.  Luther  once  threw 
an  ink-stand  at  the  devil,  who  interrupted 
him  when  he  was  engaged  in  transladnff 
the  Bible ;  and,  even  to  this  dav,  the  black 

ris  shown  on  the  v^l  in  his  room  in 
Wartburg.  The  trials  of  witches,  in 
the  17th  century,  took  place  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  as  well  as  in  Catholic  ones. 
With  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences, 
however,  m  the  18th  century,  many  won- 
derful phenomena  became  explained,  and 
les  was  heard  of  the  devil.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  different  Christian  sects 
resuectingevil  spirits. 

I>Bvii,-FisH ;  the  popular  name  of  a 
large  species  of  ray  (q.  v.),  which  is  occa- 
sionally captured  on  the  coasts  of  the  U. 
States.  During  gales  of  wind,  or  from 
strong  cuirents,  mese  immense  fish  are 
driven  into  shoal  water,  and,  being  unable 
to  extricate  themselves,  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  fishermen,  who  ob- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  oil  from 
their  livers.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  two  lateral  appendages  to  the  head, 
has  induced  naturalists  to  erect  a  sub- 
genus, expressly  for  the  reception  of  these 
marine  monsters,  which  has  been  called 
cephaUifpieraj  in  allusion  to  the  winss,  or 
processes.  In  size,  the  species  of  this 
sub-genus  exceed  all  otheis  of  the  family. 


individuals  frequently  measuring  siztoen 
feet,  from  the  angles  of  the  body.  Cephas 
hpUra  gionuE,  the  devil-fish,  sea-devU, 
&C.,  is  recognised  by  the  following  char- 
acters: <*Jaws  terminal,  inferior  one  ad- 
vanced; mouth  with  a  movable  flabelli- 
form  appendage  on  each  «de ;  eyes  prom- 
inent, lateral ;  tail  longer  than  the  body, 
and  armed  with  one  or  t^  spines,  very 
distinct  from  the  doisal  fin,  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  ventrals;"  teeth  very 
minute  and  numerous,  arranged  in  rovrs. 
The  skin  of  this  fish  is  not  covered  with 
spinous  protuberances,  like  that  of  most 
others  oi  the  ray  species,  but  is  merely 
rough  to  the  touch,  like  that  of  many 
shares.  In  preparing  the  specimen  now 
deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  museum, 
this  roughness  of  the  skin  produced  most 
disagreeable  effects  on  the  hands  of  (he 
operators.  Color  above,  blackish  ;  be- 
neath, white,  varied  with  duslij.  The 
measurements  of  the  individual  just  men- 
tioned, made  him  in  breadth  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  feet,  and  seven  feet  ten 
inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  wnB  somewhat  longer  than  the 
body.  A  similar  specimen  was  exhibited  in 
New  York,  under  the  title  of  *^  the  Vam- 

Eyre  of  the  ocean,"  and  described  as  such 
y  doctor  Samuel  L.  MitchelL  Otheis 
have  been  observed  on  various  parts  of 
our  coast,  generally  in  small  families,  and 
are  believed  to  visit  sandy  bottoms,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  arriving  in  July,  and 
seldom  remaining  later  than  the  end  of 
September.  The  great  size  of  the  sped- 
men  purchased  by  Mr.  Peale  rendered  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  body,  transversely, 
into  two  equal  portions,  in  which  slate 
the  process  of  stuffing  vras  more  easy. 
The  pieces  were  aflerwards  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  animal  exhibited  in  the 
museum,  where  it  now  remains.  In  dry- 
ing, the  skin,  of  course,  contracted  consid- 
erably, and  the  measurements  now  would 
be  much  leas  than  those  taken  ^m  the 
recent  animijil.  Pyroligneous  acid  being 
used  to  counteract  "putrefiiction,  during 
several  hot  days  in  which  it  was  exhibite<^ 
prevented  any  experiment  beine  made,  to 
determine  the  flavor  of  the  flean,  and  its 
utility  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  most  of  the  stories  rela- 
tive to  sea-eerpents,  which  have  so  long 
been  a  theme  of  wonder,  are  in  truth  to 
be  referred  to  numbers  of  thesp  or  other 
marine  fishes  of  extraordinaiy  size  and 
uncommon  form.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  more  perfect  examinations  have  not 
been  made,  particulariy  in  relation  to  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  etphakpUra ; 
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but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  natuFalists, 
in  subsequent  researches,  may  supply  the 
desired  information. 

Devil's  Aoyocate  {adoocahu  diaholi) 
is  the  person  appointed  to  raise  doubts 
against  the  genumeness  of  the  miracles  of 
a  candidate  for  canonization  (q.  v.),  to 
expose  any  want  of  formality  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  miracles,  and  to  assail 
tbe  general  merits  of  the  candidate.  Af- 
ter every  thing  is  said  pro  and  conJtrOj  and 
three  papal  advocates  of  the  consistoiy 
have  found  the  whole  course  of  proceed- 
inss  legal  and  formal,  the  canonization 
fbUows.  It  is  said  that  in  the  beginnimr 
of  the  17tli  centuiT,  the  canonization  ot 
the  cardinal  Charles  Borromeo  was  al- 
most prevented  by  the  accusations  of  the 
devil's  advocate. 

Devii.'s  Bridge;  a  famous  bridge  in 
Svritzerland,  over  the  Reuss,  built  of  stone, 
finom  mountain  to  mountain,  75  feet  in 
length,  on  tlie  road  over  St.  Gothard, 
from  Germany  to  Italy^.  It  owes  its  name 
principally  to  its  antiquity,  for  there  are 
higher,  longer  and  wiaer  bridges  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  Devil's  Bridge  is  a  very 
common  subject  of  prints  and  paintings, 
and  is  situated  in  a  most  romantic  country. 

Devil's  Wall,  in  the  south  of  Germa- 
ny. It  was  very  common  for  ^gantic 
works  of  art,  or  peculiar  formations  of 
nature,  to  receive,  m  the  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  the  devil.  This  wall  was  origi- 
nally a  Roman  ditch,  with  palisades  behind 
it,  to  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Probus,  a  wall  with  towers  was  added. 
It  was  intended  to  protect  the  Roman 
settlements  on  the  len  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Teutonic  and 
oUier  tribes.  The  wall  extended  for  about 
368  miles,  over  mount&ins,  through  val- 
leys, and  over  rivers,  running  towards  the 
Dttnube.  Remains  of  it  are  found  at 
present  only  fix>m  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  to 
Colore,  on  the  Rhine.  Sometimes  these 
remains  fbnn  elevated  roads  and  paths 
through  woods,  sometimes  tall  oaks  ffrow 
upon  them,  sometimes  buildings  stand  up- 
on the  imperishable  structure.  A.  Buchner 
lias  shown,  in  his  Journey  along  the  Devil's 
Wall  (Ratisbon,  1821),  that  it  was  tlie 
work  of  nearly  two  centuries,  commenc- 
ing in  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  was  at  first 
a  mere  wall  of  earth,  but  was  aflerwards 
made  a  substantial  stone  wall,  of  fix>m 
six  to  eight  feet  in  width.  Buchner  fol- 
lowed the  traces  of  this  wall  for  two  sum- 
mers. He  points  out,  also,  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road  behind  it.  The  same 
book  eontaiiis  a  plan  of  the  canal  by 


which  Chariemagne  intended  to  unite  the 
Danube  and  tbe  Rhine,  and  of  whioh  a 
dry  ditch,  called  the  Fossa  CaroUna,  is  the 
only  remaina  (See  Ccardina.)  Buchner 
says,  that  six  inillion  guilders  would  be 
sufficient  to  compete  this  great  plan, 
which  others  doubt.    (See  DanttbeJ) 

Devise,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will.  It  is  distinfuisbed 
from  a  bequest  of  personal  estate  by  will, 
the  personal  estate  so  disposed  of  being 
called  a  legacy.  The  wora  devise  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  any  gift  by  will, 
whether  of  real  or  personal  estate.  The 
person  to  whom  a  devise  is  made  is  cdled 
devisee. 

Devolution.  By  the  rule  of  devolution, 
the  ri^ht  of  presentation  to  a  vacant  place, 
especially  a  clerical  one,  reverts,  in  case 
of^  neglect  in  exercising  it,  to  a  superior 
(bishop,  prince  or  consistory). 

DEvofvpoRT  ;  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Tamar  with 
the  sea  in  Plymouth  sound.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  naval  and  military  ffovemment  of 
the  port,  and  contains  the  dock-yard  and 
naval  arsenal.  .  Hence  it  was,  until  lately, 
called  Plymouth  dock,  and  viewed  only  as 
an  appendage  to  the  town  of  Plymouth. 
In  the  year  1824,  it  received  the  name  of 
Devonportj  wliich  it  has  since  borne.  The 
dock-yard  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It 
extends  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tamar, 
in  a  circular  sweep  along  the  shore,  3500 
feet  in  length,  witn  a  width  at  the  middle, 
where  it  is  greatest,  of  1600  feet,  and  at  each 
extremity  1000,  thus  including  an  area  of 
96  acres.  The  harbor  of  Hamoaze,  which 
bounds  tbe  dock-yard  on  the  western  side, 
is  a  commodious  basin,  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar,  half  a  mile  vride, 
and  extending  four  miles  in  length.  Dev- 
onport,  within  the  lines,  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants. 

Devonshire  ;  1.  Georgians  Cavendish, 
duchess  of;  famous  for  her  beauty  and 
poetical  talents,  and  the  patriotic  friend  of 
Fox.  She  was  bom  in  luondon,  1757, 
celebrated  the  passage  of  St  Gothard 
(translated  into  French  by  Delille,  with 
the  original,  Paris,  1802),  and  died  in  1806. 
2.  Elizabeth  Hervey,  duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, lived,  fiom  lbl5,  in  Rome,  where 
she  died,  March  30, 1824.  In  Rome,  she 
was  surrounded  by  distinguished  men, 
especially  artists.  She  was  the  friend 
of^  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Canova,  Camuccini, 
Thorwaldsen  and  others.  She  published 
Virgil's  poems,  in  the  translation  of  Han- 
nibal Caro,  with  engravings,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  first  painters  of  Rome.  This 
edition  consisted  of  only  150  copies,  which 
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4be  ducheflB  diitribated  to  tbe  Euramoi 
•overeisns,  the  principal  libraries,  mra  her 
perdcuMr  fiiends.  She  caused  an  edition 
of  the  fifth  satire  of  Horace  to  be  pub- 
lisbed  cm  die  same  plan,  and  ^vas  about 
to  undertake  an  edition  of  Dantei  when 
Rhe  died.  Her  house  in  Rome  was  the 
leaort  of  the  most  cultivated  society. 

Dktonshibx,  William,  duke  of.  (See 
Cktcendutu) 

Dew  is  a  deposition  of  water  fiom  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  suriace  of  the  earth. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  phenom- 
ena of  dew  take  place  are  the  following : 
The  most  i^entiful  deposit  occun  when 
the  weather  is  clear  and  serene;  veiy 
litde  is  ever  deposited  under  oiq[K)site  cir- 
cumstsnces.  It  is  never  seen  cm  nights 
both  doudv  and  windy.  It  is  well  known, 
likewise,  that  a  reduction  inthetempem- 
ture  of  the  air,  and  of  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  always  accompanies  the  ftDing  of 
dew,  the  suriace  on  which  it  is  depos- 
ited beine^  however,  colder  than  the  air 
above.  These  phenomena  admit  of  an 
eas^  and  elennt  explanation  finom  the 
well  known  eroct  of  the  radiation  of  caloi^ 
ic  fit>m  bodies.  This  radiation  constantly 
taking  place  in  all  bodies,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  temperature  of  any  body  can 
remain  the  same  only  by  its  receiving 
fiom  another,  source  as  many  rays  as  it 
emits.  In  the  case  of  the  earths  surface, 
so  long  as  the  sun  remains  above  the 
horizon,  it  continues  to  receive  as  well  as 
to  emit  heat;  but  when  the  sun  sinks 
below  tbe  horizon,  no  object  is  present  in 
the  atmosphere  to  exchange  rays  vrith  the 
earth,  which,  still  emitting  heat  into  free 
space,  must,  consequently,  experience  a 
cBminution  in  ite  temperature.  It  thus 
becomes  not  only  many  degrees  cooler 
than  in  the  day  time,  but  also  cooler  than 
the  superincumbent  air;  and,  as  the  at- 
mosphere always  contains  wateiy  vapor, 
this  vapor  becomes  condensed  on  the  cold 
sur&ee ;  hence  the  origin  of  dew,  and,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  below  32^, 
of  hoar  frost  And  since  the  projection 
of  heat  into  free  space  takes  place  most 
readily  in  a  clear  atmos^diere,  and  is  im- 
peded by  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  it  is  under 
the  former  condition  that  dew  and  hoar 
fitiet  are  formed ;  for  if  the  radiant  caloric, 
proceeding  from  the  earth,  is  intercepted 
by  the  clouds,  an  interchange  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  ground  retains  neariy,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  temperature  as  the 
adjacent  portions  of  air.  Whatever  cir- 
eumstances  fitvcnr  radiation  favor  also  the 
production  of  dew ;  and,  accordingly,  un- 
der the  same  exposure,   dew  is  much 


more  eopionsiy  deposited  on  some  sor- 
ftoes  than  on  others.    Gravel  vraBos  and 

Evements  piojea  heat  and  acquire  dew 
B  readily  than  a  grassy  surface.  Rough 
and  porous  sui&oes,  as  shavings  of  woml, 
take  more  dew  than  smooth  and  »lid 
wood.  Glass  projects  heat  rapidly,  and  is 
as  rapidly  coated  with  dew.  But  hrifdit 
melaJs  attrgtct  dew  much  less  poworiiuiy 
than  other  bodies.  Water,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  radiating  substances,  is  seen 
to  condense  the  vapor  of  the  superincum- 
bent air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
thick miste  and fogsover  its  surface,  llie 
unusual  abundance  of  precipitated  mois- 
ture over  ponds  and  streams  is  attributa- 
ble, however,  not  merely  to  the  inferior 
temperature  of  their  watera  to  the  air, 
arising  fix>m  radiation,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance that  more  moisture  is  ordinarily 
contained  in  such  air,  since  the  sheltered 
situation  it  enjoys  prevents  its  being  borne 
away  by  those  amal  currents  prevailing 
elsewhere.  An  acquaintance  vrith  the 
cause  which  produces  dew  and  hoar-fitwt 
enables  us  to  understand  the  ratUmtde  of 
^e  process  resorted  to  by  gardenera  to 
protect  tender  plants  from  cold,  which 
consists  simply  in  scweading  over  them  a 
thin  mat  or  some  nimi^  substance.  In 
this  way,  the  radiation  of  thdr  heat  to  the 
heavens  is  {nevented,  or,  rather,  the  heat 
which  tbey  emit  is  returned  to  them  tnm 
the  awning  above,  and  thev  are  preserved 
at  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  suirounding  atmosphere.  To 
ensure  the  fidl  advanta^  of  this  kind  of 
protection  finom  the  chill  of  the  air,  tbe 
coverings  should  not  touch  the  bodies  thev 
are  intended  to  defend.  Garden  walii 
operate,  in  part,  upon  the  same  principle. 
In  warm  climate^  the  deposition  of  devry 
moisture  on  animal  substances  hastens 
their  putrefaction.  As  this  usually  hap- 
pens onlv  in  clear  nights,  it  was  ancienuy 
supposed  that  bright  moonshine  favored 
ammal  corruption.  This  rund  emission 
of  heat  finom  the  surface  of  the  ground 
enables  us  to  explain  the  artificial  forma- 
tion of  ice,  during  the  nisfat,  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  me  air  is  above 
32°.  The  nights  most  fiivorable  for  this 
efiiect  are  those  which  are  the  calmest 
and  most  serene,  and  in  which  die  air  is 
so  diy  as  to  deposit  litde  dew  afler  mid- 
ni^it  Clouds  and  fiieqnent  changes  of 
vnnd  never  fail  to  interrupt  the  congela- 
tion. 300  persons  are  employed  in  this 
operation  at  one  place.  The  enckMures 
formed  on  the  ground  are  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  and  have  walls  only  four  inches 
high.     In  thsas  eocloeures,   pfeviously 
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bedded  with  diy  strew,  broad,  shallow, 
OMfagwd  panB  are  set,  containing  water. 
Wmd,  which  so  sreatly  promotes  eyapo- 
ration,  prevents  me  fineezing  altogetlier; 
and  dew  forms,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, during  the  whole  of  the  nights  most 
productive  of  ice.  The  straw  is  carefully 
preserved  diy,  since  if,  by  accident,  it  be- 
comes moistened  by  the  spilling  of  water, 
it  conducts  heat,  and  raises  vapor  from  the 
ground,  so  as  gread^  to  impede  the  con- 
gekoton.  The  radiation  from  the  earth's 
suvftce  is  one  of  those  happv  provisions 
ibr  the  necessities  of  living  beincs,  with 
which  nature  every  where  abouncb.  The 
heavy  dews  which  fiiU  in  tropical  regions 
are,  m  the  highest  degree,  beneficial  to 
vegetation,  which,  but  for  this  supply 
of  moisture,  would,  in  countries  where 
scarcely  any  rain  falls  for  months,  be  soon 
scorched  and  withered.  But,  afler  the 
hi|di  temperature  of  the  day,  the  ground 
radiates  under  these  clear  slues  with  great 
ra|Ndity ;  the  suHace  is  quickly  cooled, 
even  to  a  great  extent,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
refiieshinff  cold  is  produced,  the  wateiy 
vapor,  which,  from  the  great  daily  evapo- 
ration, exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
atmosphere,  is  deposited  fd>undant]y.  This 
deposition  is  more  plentiful,  also,  on  plants, 
firom'dieir  greater  radiating  power ;  while, 
on  hard,  hare  ground  and  stones,  where  it 
is  IsBB  wanted,  it  is  comparatively  trifling. 
In  cold  climates,  the  earth,  being  cold 
and  sufficiently  moist,  requires  little  dew ; 
accordincly  the  clouds,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  damp  and  chilly  regions,  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat:  the  surface  is  thus 
preserved  warm,  and  the  deposition  of 
dew  is,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented. 

De  Wette.    (See  ffeUe.) 

De  Witt,  John,  grand-pensioner  of 
Holland,  celebrated  as  a  statesman  and 
for  his  tragical  end,  was  the  son  of  Ja- 
cob De  Witt,  burgomaster  of  Don,  and 
•wea  bom  in  1625.  His  father  was  im- 
prisoned for  some  time  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  prince  William  II  of 
Oranee.  John  De  Witt  inherited  from 
his  ntther  republican  principles  and  a 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Orange.  After 
having  carefully  cultivated  his  udents,  he 
enter^  into  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  states 
of  Holland  to  Zealand,  in  1^  to  dis- 
suade this  province  from  conferring  the 
office  of  captain-general  on  tlie  young 
prince  of  Orange,  William  III,  who  was 
but  two  years  old.  His  eloquence  procured 
him  universal  confidence;  but  to  pre- 
serve this  WHS  almost  impossible  during 
the    dissensions   which    raged    in    the 

VOL-  IV.  19 


states-generaL  One  party  was  nnTjfftnp^ 
during  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  to  have  all  power  and  honon 
conferred  on  prince  William  III ;  the 
other,  with  De  Witt  at  its  head,  endeavored 
to  withdraw  all  authority  from  this  prince, 
and  entirely  to  abolish  the  stadtholdcrship. 
The  war  with  Endand,  sometimes  fortu- 
nate, sometimes  advenie,  was  injurious  to 
commerce,  and  excited  the  displeasure  of 
the  nation  against  the  latter  party,  of  which 
excitement  the  Orange  party  took  advan- 
tage to  effect  their  purposes,  until,  in  1654, 
the  former  concluded  a  peace  with  Crom- 
well, with  the  secret  condition  that  the 
house  of  Orange  should  be  excluded  from 
all  situations  of  authority.  Thus  the 
republican  party  was  victorious,  and  De 
Witt,  as  grand-pensioner,  employed  the 
time  of  peace  in  healing  the  wounds  un- 
der whicn  the  state  was  suffering.  When 
Charles  II  again  took  possession  of  the 
crown  of  England,  De  Witt  inclined  to 
the  side  of  France,  which  inclination  be- 
came more  powerful  when,  m  1665,  the 
war  recommenced  between  England  and 
the  States-generaL  The  bishop  of  Mon- 
ster, likewise,  taking  arras  against  the 
latter,  the  discontent  of  the  people  against 
De  Witt  became  so  great,  that  he  was 
compelled,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  to  give 
up  some  privil^es  to  the  prince  of  Orang^e, 
and  to  conclude  peace  with  England,  in 
1667.  To  increase  the  danger  of  De 
Witt's  situation,  Louis  XIV  now  beean 
to  manifest  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  Spanish  Netheriands.    The  Orange 

nmsisted  on  elevating  prince  William 
e  dignity  of  his  ancestore.  De  Witt 
succeeded  in  seiiarating  the  offices  of 
stadtholder  and  captain-general,  and  pro- 
vided that,  in  Holland  at  least,  he  should 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  latter.  The 
number  of  De  Witt's  enemies  increased. 
He  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden  against  France, 
which  produced  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  was  as  quickly  dissolved 
as  it  had  been  formed.  Louis  XIV,  now 
united  with  England,  invaded  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  (1672).  William's  friends 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  him  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief.  The  first  cam- 
paign was  unfortunate  in  its  results,  which 
were  imputed  to  De  Witt  and  his  friends. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  endangered. 
William  was  nominated  stadtholder  by 
universal  cx>nsent,  and  De  Witt  resigned 
his  employraenta  But  the  disposition  of 
the  i^eople  was  little  changed  by  this  volun- 
tary act,  nor  was  the  hatred  of  the  Orange 
party   satisfied.     His  brother  Cornelius 
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was  Accused  of  having  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate the  prince.  He  was  imprisoned  and 
put  to  the  rack ;  but,  as  he  would  not  con- 
fess any  such  desiffn,  he  was  banished  from 
the  country,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Hearing  that  his  brother  wished  to  speak 
to  him  while  in  prison,  John  de  Witt 
hastened  thither,  when  a  tumult  suddenly 
arose  among  the  people  at  the  Hague. 
The  militia  could  not  disperse  the  mob, 
the  greater  number  of  the  officers  being 
.  devoted  to  the  prince.  The  people  broke 
into  the  prison,  and  both  brothers  fell  vic- 
tuns  to  their  nupe  (Aug.  20, 1672).  The 
states  demanded  an  investigation  of  this 
a^r,  and  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers, from  the  Btadtholder,  which,  how- 
ever, never  took  place.  That  the  opinions 
of  De  Witt's  contemporaries  respecting  him 
did  not  agree,  may  well  be  supposed ;  but 
all  acquitted  him  of  treason  against  his 
countzy.  He  was  simple  and  modest  in 
all  his  relationa  He  fell  a  victim  to  party 
spirit,  nor  could  the  friends  of  the  house 
of  Orange  accuse  him  of  any  other  crime 
than  that  of  not  belonging  to  their  party, 
and  of  aiming  to  elevate  his  own  party 
at  their  expense.  De  Witt  was  an  ac- 
tive political  writer,  and  has  left  many 
excellent  observations  on  the  events  of 
histima 

Dkxtbb,  Samuel,  an  eminent  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  1761.  His  father  v^as  a  distinguished 
merchant,  and  a  benefactor  of  narvard 
college.  The  son  was  graduated  at  that 
institution,  in  1781,  with  its  fint  honors. 
He  then  ensaged  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  had  not  oeen  long  at  the  bar  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  congress,  first 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  then 
to  the  senate.  He  was  in  congress  dur- 
ing a  period  of  strong  party  excitement, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  much  influence 
and  honor  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and 
character,  proving  himself  an  enlightened 
politician  and  superior  orator.  President 
Adams  made  him,  successively,  sccretaiy 
of  war  and  of  tlie  treasury.  He  dis- 
charged these  offices  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams's 
ndministration,  he  was  offered  a  foreign 
embassy,  but  declined  it.  When  Mr. 
Jefferson  became  president,  he  resigned 
his  public  employments,  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1815,  president 
Madison  requested  him  to  accept  an  ex- 
traordinary mission  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
but  he  declined  the  offi;r.  For  many 
years,  he  continued  to  display  extraordi- 
nary powers  in  his  profession,  having  no 


superior,  and  scarcely  a  rival,  before  the 
supreme  court  at  Washington,  in  whicll 
he  appeared  every  winter,  in  cases  of  the 
highest  importance.  On  his  return  fix>m 
that  capital,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  he 
fell  sick  at  Athens,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  died  there  May  4,  aged  55. 
Mr.  Dexter  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with 
strong  features  and  a  muscular  finme. 
His  eloquence  was  that  of  clear  exposition, 
and  cogent,  philosophical  reasoning ;  his 
delivery  in  general  simple,  and  his  enun- 
ciation monotonous ;  but  he  oflen  expressed 
himself  with  signal  eneigy  and  oeauty, 
and  always  gave  evidence  of  uncommon 
power.  He  devoted  much  of  his  Insure 
to  theological  studies,  and  died  a  zealous 
Christian.  In  the  party  divisions  of  the 
American  republic,  he  held,  at  first,  the 
post  of  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
the  federalists :  eventually,  however,  he 
separated  himself  fix>m  his  colleagues,  on 
some  questions  of  primary  interest  and 
maj;nitude.  In  the  nne  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  drawn  by  judge  Story,  it  is 
truly  said  of  him,  ,^He  considered  the 
union  of  the  states  as  the  main  securi^ 
of  their  liberties ;  whatever  might  be  hm 
opinion  of  any  measures,  he  never  breathed 
a  doubt  to  shake  public  or  private  confi* 
dence  in  the  excellence  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself." 

Det;  the  chief  of  Algiers,  which  is  a 
military  aristocratic  state.  In  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  the  same  officer  in  these  similarly 
regulated  military  republics,  is  named  bey. 
The  bey  of  Tripoli  is,  however,  assisted 
by  a  pacha.  Since  1520,  Algiera  has 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.  Turkish  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  pacha,  sent  to  Algiera  by  the 
sultan,  once  governed  there,  and,  not  re- 
ceivinff  their  pay  fix)m  the  paclia,  they 
prayed  permission  of  the  Porte,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  to 
choose  a  chief  from  their  number,  vrith 
the  tide  of  cfey.  The  pacha  was  to  remain, . 
but  to  have  no  share  in  the  government. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Porte.  In  the 
year  1710,  the  dey  banished  the  pacha 
from  Algiers,  and  obtained  permission  of 
the  Porte  to  enjoy  both  tides.  Smce  that 
period,  eveiy  dey  chosen  by  the  soldiers 
must  apply  to  the  sultan  for  confirmation 
aivl  for  appointment  as  pacha.  The  sul- 
tan, tiierefore,  reckons  Algiers  amcnigst 
his  possessions,  and  sends  ordera  to  the 
pacha  and  the  divan.  In  time  of  war,  the 
])eop1e  of  Algiera  must  assist  the  Porte,  if 
required,  with  soldiera  and  ships.  All 
money  coined  here  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
sultan,  and  public  prayers  are  offered  fir 
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him,  AS  through  the  whole  of  Turkey. 
The  dey  sends  an  annual  tribute  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  highest  authority  is  with 
the  divan,  or  tlie  council  of  state ;  but  *^  the 
greater  and  lesser  members  of  the  invin- 
cible militia  of  Alters"  make  decrees 
according  to  the  majority  of  votes,  in  all 
things  which  concern  the  government. 
Dbioliba.  (See  Mger^  and  Timhuctoo.) 
Diadem;  a  band  of  silk  or  woollen, 
invented,  accordinff  to  some,  by  Bacchus, 
to  relieve  the  heac&che  produced  by  ez- 
cesnve  drinking.  It  more  probably  be- 
longed to  him  as  coming  from  the  East 
(the  Indies).  It  afterwards  became  the 
diadnguiahing  ornament  of  royalty.  The 
diadem  of  the  Eg3rptian  deities  and  kings 
bore  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  serpent 
Among  the  Persians,  it  was  twined  about 
the  tiara  of  the  kings,  and  was  puiple  and 
white.  The  diadem  of  Bacchus,  particu- 
larly of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  as  seen  in 
veiy  old  representations,  consisted  of  a 
broad,  plaited  band,  encircling  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  and  tied  behind,  with 
the  ends  hanging  down.  When  unfolded, 
it  formed,  in  met,  a  veil ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, it  was  ofl^  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
eabntrOf  L  e.,  a  veU,  It  was  afterwards 
atdnbuted  to  other  deities,  and  finally 
became  the  badge  of  kings.  In  the  ear- 
heat  times,  it  was  very  narrow.  Alexan- 
der the  Ghreat  adopteid  the  broad  diadem 
of  the  Persian  kings,  the  ends  of  which 
hung  over  his  shoulders;  and  this  mark 
of  regal  dignity  was  retained  by  his  sue- 
On  coil 


,      coins  we  see  queens,  also, 

with  the  diadem,  with  the  addition  of  a 
v^  The  eariy  Roman  emperors  ab- 
Biained  fi!om  this  ornament,  to  avoid  giving 
oflfence  to  the  people.  Constantine  the 
Great  was  the  first  who  used  it,  and  he 
added  new  ornaments  to  it  After  his 
time,  it  was  set  with  a  sin^e  or  double 
row  of  pearls  and  other  precious  stones,  so 
that  it  was  somewhat  similar  to  a  Turkish 
tuHban. 

DiJBcious,  in  botany;  plants  which 
have  their  stamens  on  one  mdividual  and 
their  pistils  on  another.  The  willow,  the 
ash,  tne  poplar,  &C.,  are  disecious.  On 
this  account,  the  weeping  willow  and 
several  other  trees  never  produce  seeds  in 
the  U.  States,  as  the  male  plants  only  have 
been  introduced. 

DiAOLTPHON  (Lat;  iuryXbipov,  Gr.h  in 
ancient  sculpture ;  the  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  desuniated  works  in  sculpture 
when  sunk  m  with  the  chiseL  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the 
buckler  and  pedestal  of  a  cok)6salstatue  of 
Hberva  at  Athens.    When  it  wai^  in  re- 


lief the  work  was  called  {maghfpkk, 
(See  Anaghfphie.) 

DiAoifosis,  in  medicine;  the  distinc- 
tion of  one  disease  fipom  others  resenUing 
it,  by  means  of  a  collected  view  of  the 
symptoms. 

Diagnostic  symptoms  are  the  leading 
symptoms,  or  those  which  are  most  char- 
acteristic of  any  particukr  form  or  seat 
of  disease. 

DiAOONAi.,  DiAOONAL  Liifx ;  a  strai^t 
line,  joininff  two  angles  not  adjacent,  in  a 
rectilmear  figure,  having  more  than  three 
sides.  Every  rectilinear  figure  may  be 
divided  b^  diagonals  into  as  many  tri- 
angles as  It  has  sides,  fntntit  twa 

Diaoram;  a  figure  or  geometrical  ddin- 
eation,  applied  to  the  illustration  or  solu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems,  or  a  de- 
scription or  ske^h  in  general.  Anciently, 
it  signified  a  musical  scale.  Among  the 
Gnostics,  the  name  diagram  was  given  to  a 
fiffure  formed  by  the  superposition  of  one 
triangle  on  another,  and  inscribed  with 
some  mystical  name  of  the  Deity,  and 
worn  as  an  amulet 

Dial,  Suit.  This  instrument  has  been 
known  fit>m  the  earliest  times :  the  Egjrp- 
tians,  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews  (ISmmA 
xxxviL  8}  were  acquainted  with  the  uses 
of  it  Tne  Greeks  derived  it  finom  then: 
eastern  neighbors,  and  it  was  introduced 
into  Rome  during  the  first  Punic  war.  A 
dial  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Catana 
was  carried  offfirom  that  ci^  and  placed 
in  the  forum  l^  Valerius  Messana ;  but, 
as  there  was  a  difierence  of  4°  of  latitude 
between  the  two  cities,  it  could  not,  of 
course,  indicate  the  true  time  at  Rome. 
Before  this  period,  the  Romans  ascertain- 
ed the  hour  by  the  rude  method  of  ob- 
serving the  lengths  of  shadows,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  by  the  clepsydra  (q.  v.), 
which  a  slave  was  employed  m  tending. — 
Sun-dials  have  lost  much  of  their  vahie 
in  modem  times,  by  the  ((eneral  introduc- 
tion of  instruments  which  indicate  the 
time  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night ; 
but  clocks  and  watches  require  to  be 
regulated,  and  the  shadows  projected  by 
the  sun  are  the  most  convenient  standard 
for  this  purpose.  Dials  are  of  various 
kinds  ;  but  the  horizontal  and  vertical  are 
most  commonly  used.  In  this  place,  we 
can  give  only  the  general  rules  of  construc- 
tion applicable  to  all  of  them.  Suppose  12 
planes,  making  witli  each  other  angles  or 
15^,  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  earth 
and  dividing  the  sphere  into  24  equal 
parts,  one  of  these  planes  being  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  of  the  observer;  start 
from  the  meridian,  and,  moving  towards 
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the  west,  nunil>er  dicsc  planes  respectively 
1,  2, 3,  and  bo  on  up  to  12,  which  will  be 
tlie  lower  meridian  of  the  place ;  start]  ng 
from  .this  point,  number  as  before,  1, 2,  ^ 
&c.,  again  to  12,  which  will  now  fall  on 
the  upper  meridian.  We  shall  thus  have 
a  series  of  horary  circles,  in  passing  from 
one  of  which  to  tliencxt,  tlie  sun  %^1  oc- 
cupy one  hour.  At  noon,  he  will  be  on 
the  meridian,  which  is' numbered  12;  it  is 
then  12  oVlock ;  an  hour  before,  he  was 
on  the  last  horary  circle  preceding  (to  the 
east),  numbered  11,  and  it  was  11  o'clock. 
Twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  passing 
the  upper  meridian,  he  will  pass  the  lower, 
also  numbered  12,  and  it  wUl  be  midnig^ht 
Suppose,  now,  an  Ojpaque  plane  passmg 
through  the  centre  or  the  earth,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  12  planes  in  as  many  diverg- 
ing straight  lines,  and  marie  these  lines  with 
the  nunibers  belonging  to  their  respective 

§  lanes.  This  opaque  plane  will  represent 
le  face  of  a  dial,  tlie  straight  lines  will  form 
the  horary  lines  nmrked  on  its  surface, 
and  the  style  will  represent  the  axis  of  tlie 
earth,  and  will  project  its  shadow  succes- 
sively on  each  of  the  hour  lines,  the  num- 
ber affixed  to  which  will  show  the  hour 
of  the  day;  that  is,  at  10  o'clock  the 
shadow  will  fall  on  the  line  numbered  10, 
&c.  We  shall  thus  have  a  dial  construct- 
ed at  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  the 
radius  of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  fit>m  its 
centre  to  its  surface,  is  so  small,  in  com- 
parison With  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
nothing:  we  may  therefore  transport  our 
central  dial  to  any  given  place,  keeping 
the  style  and  surface  always  parallel  to  the 
positions  in  which  we  supposed  them  at 
first,  and  we  shall  have  a  dial  for  that 

Elace.  This  is  the  theory  of  dials.  It  fol- 
>W8,  fit)m  this  explanation,  1.  that  a  sun- 
dial, calculated  for  any  given  place,will  also 
serve  for  any  other  place  under  the  same 
meridian,  provided  its  position  in  the  latter 
place  be  piamllel  to  its  position  in  the  for- 
mer place.  2.  The  style  of  a  dial  is  parallei 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  the  meridian  line 
is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  dial 
and  the  meridian  of  the  place ;  the  style  is 
in  the  meridian,  and  inclines  to  the  rational 
horizon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  terres- 
trial axis,  that  is,  by  an  angle  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  tlie  place.  3.  The  hour  lines  are 
the  intersections  of  the  face  of  the  dial  by 
12  planes,  inclined  to  each  other  by  an 
ande  of  15%  drawn  from  the  meridian, 
and  passing  through  the  style.  If  it  is 
required  to  mark  shorter  intervals  of  time, 
as  half  houii^  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
ceive 24  planes,  at  an  angle  of  7J*>  with 


each  other,  and  soon  fbronysubdivisiona 
4.  The  hour  lines  of  a  dial  drawn  on  a 
plane  are  straiffht  lines  meeting  in  the 
centre  of  the  dial,  where  the  face  is  pene- 
trated by  the  style.  The  forenoon  and 
aflemoon  hour  lines  of  the  same  number 
are  given  by  the  intersection  of  the  same 
horary  plane,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
style.  Sometimes  the  hour  is  indicated 
by  means  of  a  plate,  placed  before  the 
dial,  having  a  hole  through  which  the 
light  passes.  It  is  only  necessary  that  this 
bole  should  be  one  of  the  points  of  the 
style;  the  light  will  then  fall  upon  tliat 
part  of  the  cual  where  the  shadow  of  the 
corresponding  point  of  tiie  style  would  be 
projected. 

Dialect;  a  variety  of  a  lansuage. 
This  definition  is  certainly  vague,  but  ii 
necessarily  so  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  18  impossible  to  determine  nic^y 
the  Ime  where  dialects  begin  to  become 
distinct  languages.  For  instance,  in  some 
req>ecta,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Ice- 
landisb,  may  be  called  dialects  of  the  com- 
mon Teutonic  stock ;  yet  a  German  is  no 
more  able  to  understand  Swedish  than 
Hebrew,  if  he  has  not  studied  it  It 
would  not  be  correct,  however,  to  lay  H 
down  »s  a  rule,  that  dialects  are  such 
forms  of  the  common  language,  as  may 
be  understood,  if  not  entirely,  yet  in  gen- 
eral, by  all  who  speak  one  of  the  vari- 
eties of  the  common  language,  because  a 
person  who  never  heard  or  spoke  any 
thing  but  High-German  cannot  under- 
stand the  people  of  Lower  Germany, 
speaking  to  each  other  in  their  dialect :  a 
Portuguese,  indeed,  is  generally  able  to 
understand  Spanish,  without  having  learn- 
ed the  language  systematically.  The 
common  meaning  of  the  term  tkaUdj  in 
modem  times,  is  uie  language  of  a  part  of 
a  country  or  a  distant  colony,  deviating, 
either  in  its  grammar,  Words  or  pronun- 
ciation, from  the  language  of  that  part  of 
the  common  country  whose  idiom  has 
been  adopted  as  the  hteraiy  language,  and 
the  medium  of  mtercourse  between  well- 
educated  people.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter- 
course and  communication  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  country  prevented,  or  at 
least  impeded,  the  formation  of  a  general 
language,  each*  dialect  was  developed 
independentiy  of  the  otlien,  until  son-e 
event  gave  to  one  the  ascendency.  In 
Greece,  we  find  four  distinct  dialects  ;  tha- 
lonic,  Attic,  Doric  and  iEolic  ;  each  of 
which  gave  birth  to  literary  productions 
still  extant,  until  at  last  the  greater  refine- 
ment, and  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  set- 
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ences  in  Athens^  gave  the  Attic  dialeet  the 
0uperioritjr.  It  is  a  great  migtake  to  con- 
sider dialects  as  something  to  be  rooted 
out  like  noicious  weeds ;  ror,  if  they  are 
independent  yarieties  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, not  mere  comiDtions  of  a  language 
already  settled,  they  always  retain  many 
beauties,  which  would  not  exist  without 
them;  many  peculiarities,  which  often 
afK>id  a  great  insight  into  the  language,  to 
a  judicious  philologist  No  one,  who  has 
studied  the  peculiarities  of  the  Proven^^al, 
the  Low-German,  or  the  AUemannic  dia- 
lects, or  the  Neapolitan,  with  its  many  rem- 
nants of  the  Greek,  would  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  thehr  existence.  Dialects  resemble 
rebels  against  lawfiil  authority,  until  tlie 
stamp  of  legitimacy  is  impressed  upon 
them  by  a  great  man  or  gieat  event  Ital- 
ian was  once  the  wlgar  dialect ;  and,  even 
now,  to  translate  into  Italian  is  called  vcl- 
garizzcare.  It  was  corrupt  Latin  mixed 
with  barbarous  words  derived  from  the 
idioms  of  the  conquerors  of  the  country, 
and  vras  used  at  first  only  by  the  lower 
classes;  it  then  became  the  general  dia- 
lect of  common  life ;  and,  at  last,  tlie  giant 
mind  of  Dante  dared  to  sing  in  the  **  vul- 
gar dialect,"  and  to  stamp  it  as  a  legitimate 
kmguage.*  Portuguese  vnis  a  corrupted 
dialect  of  Spanish,  until  Portu^I  separated 
from  Spain,  and  dared  to  uphdd  its  dialect 
as  an  independent  language.  In  Germa- 
ny, no  dialect  has  ever  obtained  entire 
ascendency.  Much  was  once  written  in 
Low-German,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  tlie  wide  extent  to 
which  it  was  spoken,  gave  it  much  influ- 
ence. Charies  V,  bom  at  Ghent,  spoke 
Low-German ;  but  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible,  like  Dante's  Dwina  Commet^ 
made  High-German  the  literary  language. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  changed  very  much, 
and  has  acquired,  in  many  respects,  a  de- 
▼elopement  of  its  own.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
taJce,  common  amonff  foreigners,  to  con- 
sider Saxon  as  the  Castilian  or  Tuscan 
dialect  of  Germany,  because  Luther  was 
bom  in  Saxony.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Saxon  diaJect  is  one  of  the  most  disa- 
grenble  to  a  German  ear,  and  deviates 
much  fit>m  the  modem  High-Gennan. 
Onlvthe  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  language  of  Upper-Germany  have  re- 
mained in  High-German.  In  other  re- 
spects, it  has  developed  itself  independent- 
ly of  any  provincial  dialect  In  England, 
there  are  but  two  great  dialects,  English 

*  It  muft  be  observed,  that  Neapolitan  was 
written  even  t>efore  Tuscan ;  but  Dante's  mat- 
ness  made  the  Tuscan  at  once  the  standand  dia- 
lect. 
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uid  Scotch ;  yet  it  has  often  been  observ- 
id  that  no  country  has  more  variations  from 
the  common  literary  lanj^age.  Every 
coi^nty  has  its  peculiarities,  which  are 
sometimes  striking  and  difficult  to  be  imi- 
derstood.  On  the  other  hand,  there  never 
has  e4Tisted  a  country  so  vast,  and  a  popu- 
lation so  large  as  that  of  the  U.  States, 
with  so  little  variety  of  dialect,  which  is 
owinpf  to  the  quick  and  constant  coirunu- 
nication  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  and  the  roving  spuit  of  the 
pjeople,  the  great  mass  of  whom,  be- 
sides, derive  tiieir  descent  from  the  same 
stock. 

Dialectics  ;  the  old  name  of  logic,  or 
the  art  of  reasoning  (from  iimXiyuiu,  to 
speak),  because  thought  and  reasoning ars 
expressed  by  speech,  and  thus  were  first 
manifested,  and  the  mind  naturally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  obvious  to  the  remote, 
from  the  particular  to  the  general  Lo|pc 
(q.  V.)  was  early  denominated,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  name,  the  oi^  ^  speaking 
or  dispvHng.  By  diaUcHeian^  we  under- 
stand a  teacher  of  dialectics,  or  one  who 
imdentands  the  art  of  lo^cal  disputation. 

Dialogue  ;  a  conversation  or  conference 
between  two  or  more  persons.  The  word 
is  particularly  used  in  reference  to  theat- 
rical performances  and  to  written  conver- 
sations, or  a  composition  in  which  two  or 
more  persons  are  represented  as  inter- 
changing ideas  on  a  given  topic.  The 
ancient  philosophers,  especially  the  Greeks, 
from  their  peculiar  vivacity,  were  fond  of 
this  form ;  they  used  it  for  the  commuiu- 
cation  of  their  invebtigations  on  scientific 
subjects.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a 
sort  of  philosophical  dramas.  TheiSbcrat- 
ic  dialogue  (so  called)  consists  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  person  questioned 
is  obliged,  by  successively  assenting  to 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him,  to  come 
to  the  conclusions  which  the  questioner 
wishes  to  produce.  This  dialoffue  sup- 
poses in  the  interrogator  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
the  person  questioned  in  particular.  The 
dialogue  is  now  much  used  for  verbal  in- 
struction. The  philosophical  diak>gue 
seems  but  little  adapted  to  our  maimers 
and  die  present  improved  state  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  and,  being  vnitten,  of  course,  with 
the  view  of  estabushing  certain  positions^ 
the  objections  raised  are  only  such  as  can 
be  readily  answered,  and  thereby  assist  in 
establishing  the  desired  conclusions ;  but 
are  not  always  such  as  present  themselves 
to  the  reader,  who  is  oflen  dissatisfied 
vrith  the  result  because  his  own  doubts 
are  not  settied.    Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
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and  subsequeatly,  among  the  Germanfl^ 
Lessuig,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Engel,  Her- 
der, Jacobi,  Solger,  have  written  in  this 
ibnn.  In  comic  and  satiric  dialogue, 
Wieland  has  imitated  tlie  satiiist  Lu- 
cian.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
Itahau  writers  of  dialogue  are  retrarca 
{De  vera  S(wieniia),  Machiavelli,  Gelli, 
Algarotti  and  Gozzi;  and  among  the 
French,  Sarrasin,  Malebranche,  Pension : 
Fontenelle  and  St.  Mard  imitated  Lucian, 
and,  among  the  English,  bishop  Berkeley 
and  Hurd  have  imitated  Plato,  and  Harris, 
Cicero.  Lord  Lyttelton's  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  an<l  Addison's  dialogues  on  medals, 
are  well  known.  Landor's  imaginaxy  con- 
versations of  literary  men  and  statesmen 
I  London,  1826)  attracted  some  attention* 
f  tlie  conversation  gives  rise  to  action, 
then  the  drama  is  prcKluced.  In  the  dra- 
ma, the  diaU^ue^  in  a  narrower  sense,  is 
op|K)sed  to  mwolofpie  or  soliloquy ;  in  the 
o])era,  it  is  that  wiiicli  is  spokaC,  in  opfiosi- 
tion  to  that  which  is  siuif^.  (See  Dramcu) 

DiAUETsa;  the  stmi^ht  line  drawn 
tlirough  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  touch- 
hig  tlie  two  op|X)site  fioints  of  the  circum- 
ference. It  tlius  divides  tlie  circle  uito 
two  equal  |Muts,  and  is  the  greatest  chord. 
The  radius  is  half  tliis  diameter,  and  con- 
sequently the  8|)ace  comprehended  be- 
tween the  centre  and  circumference  of  a 
circle.  (For  tlie  ma^iitude  of  the  diame- 
ter, in  comiurison  with  the  circumference, 
see  Curie.) 

Diamond;  tlie  hanlest  and  most  valua- 
ble of  all  the  gems.  To  the  account  of 
the  diamond  already  given  in  the  article 
Carborif  we  will  only  add  at  present,  tliat 
(rutmoiids  are  of  various  colors ;  but  the 
colorless,  which  is  the  sort  mostly  used  in 
tlie  arts,  is,  when  pure,  |)erfectly  clear, 
and  i>elluciil  as  the  purest  water.  Hence 
the  phrases,  the  tvaler  of  a  diamond,  a 
diamond  of  the  finest  tdater,  &c.  The 
colorless  diamonds  are  not,  however,  tlie 
most  common.  The  rarest  colors  are 
blue,  pink,  and  dark  brown ;  but  yellow 
diamonds,  when  the  color  is  clear  and 
equal  throughout,  are  very  beautiful  and 
much  valued.  Pale  blue  diamonds  are  also 
very  fine  and  rare,  but  deep  blue  still 
more  mre.  The  largest  diamoiul  hitlierto 
found  is  in  the  iKx^ession  of  tlie  rajali  of 
Mattan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  where  it 
was  fbund  al)out  eighty  years  since.  It 
weighs  three  hundretl  and  sixty-seven 
canits.  It  is  descrilied  as  having  the 
sha|)e  of  tui  egg^  with  an  indentation  near 
the  smaller  end.  Many  years  ago,  die 
governor  of  Batavia  tried  to  purchase  it, 
and  ofIere<l  in  exchange  one  huiklred  and 


fifty  thousand  doUan,  two  laige  brigi  of 
war,  with  their  ^uusand  ammunition,  and 
other  cannon,  with  powder  and  shot.  But 
the  rajah  refused  to  part  with  a  jewel,  to 
which  the  Malays  attach  miraculous  pow- 
ers, and  which  they  imagine  to  be  ccni- 
^nected  with  the  fate  of  his  fiunUy.  This 
diamond  is  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Jiatavian  society.  The  diamond  is  the 
hardest  of  all  known  substances.  Nothing 
will  scratch  it,  nor  can  it  be  cut  but  by 
itself.  By  cutting,  it  acquires  a  brilliancy 
and  play  of  lustre  that  much  augment  its 
price.  The  hardness  of  the  diamond  vn» 
well  knovni  to  tlie  ancients;  its  uame» 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  (HdpMs,  adamas)^ 
implying  invuicible  hardness.  The  an- 
cients did  not  confine  the  word  adanuu  to 
indicate  tlie  diamond  alone,  but  applied  it 
to  other  hard  and  adamantine  sub^auces. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
cuttinc  the  diamond,  satisfying  tiiemselves 
witli  Uiose  which  were |)oiislied naturally; 
but  knew  of  the  property  of  its  powder  or 
dust  for  cutting  engraving,  and  polishii^ 
otlier  stones.  The  art  of  cutting  and  pof 
ishing  the  diamond  was  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope till  tlie  fifteenth  century.  Before 
that  |)eriod,  rough  and  unjioUslied  ones 
were  set  as  ornaments,  and  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their 
crystallization  and  tran8|)arency.  This 
art  is  said  to  liave  been  invented  and  first 
practised  in  145G,  by  Louis  de  Berquen,  a 
native  of  Bruges.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  one  of  the  first  princes 
of  modem  times  who  affected  a  great 
splendor  in  diamonds.  Among  engraved 
or  sculptured  diamonds  is  one  witli  a 
head,  which  Gori  falsely  imagined  to  be 
antique,  and  called  it  a  portrait  of  Poeido- 
nius.  It  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
Lessing  thinks  that  many  of  the  engraved 
antique  ^ins,  which  are  called  diamonds, 
are  nothing  but  ametliysts,  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  deprived  of  their  color  by  the 
0|ieration  of  fire.  Diamonds  are  valuable 
for  many  purijoses.  Their  powder  is  tho 
best,  for  the  lapidary  and  gem  engraver, 
an<l  more  economical  than  any  other  mate- 
rial for  cutting,  engraving  and  polisliing 
hard  stones.  Ukizicrs  cut  glass  with  them ; 
glass  cutters  looking-glasses,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  wiiulow  and  plate  glass.  The 
glazier's  diamond  is  set  in  a  steel  socket, 
and  attached  to  a  wooilen  handle  about 
the  size  of  a  thick  |X)ncil.  It  is  vciy  re- 
markable, that  onlv  the  point  of  a  natural 
crystal  can  l>e  used ;  cut  or  split  diamonds 
scratch,  but  the  ghiss  will  not  break  along 
the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a  natural  ciys- 
tal  is  used.   An  application  of  the  diamond. 
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of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, has  been  also  made  within  a  few  years 
by  the  late  WiUon  Lowiy,  to  the  purpose 
of  drawing  or  ruling  lines,  which  are  af- 
terwards to  be  deepened  by  aqua  forti& 
Formerly  steel  points,  called  etddng  nee- 
dlesj  were  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  they 
soon  became  blunt  by  the  niction  against 
the  copper,  so  that  it  has  always  been  im- 
practicable to  make  what  are  called  Jlai  or 
even  tints  with  them ;  such  as  the  azure 
parts  of  skies,  large  architectural  subjects, 
and  the  sea  in  maps;  but  the  diamond, 
being  turned  to  a  conical  point,  or  other- 
wise cut  to  a  proper  ibrm,  is  not  worn 
away  by  the  fiiction  of  the  copper,  and, 
consequently,  the  lines  drawn  by  it  are  all 
of  equal  thickness.  The  diamond  etching 
points  of  Mr.  Lowiy  are  turned  in  a  lathe, 
by  holding  a  thin  splinter  of  diamond 
against  them,  as  a  chisel. 

DiAMOKD  District,  in  Brazil.  That  part 
of  Brazil  where  the  government  collects 
diamonds  is  not  far  fit)m  Villa  di  Principe, 
and  extends  about  sixteen  leagues  firom 
north  to  south,  and  about  eight  fit>m  east 
to  west,  in  the  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio, 
which  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  gen- 
erally considered  the  highest  in  Brazil. 
The  first  diamonds  foimd  here  were  used 
by  the  governor  of  Villa  di  Principe  as 
card  counters,  and  considered  by  him  as 
curious  bright  crystals.  They  were  sent 
'  to  Lisbon,  where  the  Dutch  consul  recog- 
nised their  value,  and  sent  them  to  Hoi- 
land,  then  the  market  of  precious  stones. 
Holhind  immediately  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Portugal,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  weight  of  the  diamonds  intro- 
duced during  tlie  next  twenty  years  into 
Europe,  exceeded  a  thousand  ounces. 
This  diminished  their  value,  and  diamonds 
were  exported  profitably  even  to  India,  the 
on]  v  country  whence,  till  then,  these  stones 
had  come.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Diamond  district,  into 
which  few  visitors  are  ever  admitted,  is 
contained  in  the  excellent  work  called 
Travels  in  Brazil,  in  the  Years  16I7->1820, 
undertaken  by  Command  of  H.  M.  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Bapt  von  Spix,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Phil  von 
Martins,  2  vols.,  written  and  edited  by  the 
survivor,  Dr.  MVutius,  Munich,  1828,  4to., 
translated  into  English  1829.  From  this 
woric  the  following  account  is  extracted : — 
The  travellera  reached  Villa  di  Principe^ 
a  town  of  some  mze,  lying  near  the  edge 
of  the  Diamond  district,  into  which  they 
were  admitted  by  virtue  of  an  order 
fiom  the  king,  lliis  tract  of  countiy  is 
mtirely  occupied  by  the  government,  for 


the  sake  of  its  mineral  treasures.  In  1  fSO, 
diamonds  were  declared  the  property  of 
the  crown;  and  this  district,  idK>undinf 
particularly  in  them,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  most  curious  system  of  exclumon. 
Lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  around  it, 
guarded  as  strictly  as  those  of  an  infected 
city.  No  ]3erson  is  permitted  to  pass  these, 
in  either  direction,  without  an  order  from 
the  intendant  of  the  mines.  Eveiy  one, 
on  going  out,  is  subjected,  with  his  horses 
and  bagga^,  to  a  most  minute  examina- 
tion, and,  m  case  of  suspicion  that  a  dia- 
mond has  been  swallowed,  may  be  detain- 
ed for  twenty-four  hours.  The  intendant 
is  head  judge  in  all  cases,  and  chief  of  the 
police ;  he  may  send  any  inhabitant  out 
of  the  district  on  bare  suspicion ;  nor  is 
there  an^  appeal  from  him  and  his  coun- 
cil, the  junto  diamantina,  except  ^o  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  Every  member  of  this 
board,  if  he  knows  of  any  jierBon  having 
diamonds  in  his  possession,  is  bound  to 
give  nodce  to  the  intendant,  who  imme- 
diately issues  his  search-warrant,  though, 
in  cases  of  emeivency,  the  soldiers  are  per- 
mitted to  search  without  such  authority. 
There  are  also  strict  rules  with  regard  to 
the  registering  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad- 
niission  of  settlers,  the  erection  of  new 
inns  or  shops,  and  the  hiring  of  slaves. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  intendant,  who,  though 
a  native  Brazilian,  had  studied  raineraK>- 
gy  under  Werner,  in  Germany,  were  in- 
vited to  a  sitdng  of  the  junto.  The  order 
of  proceedings  was  as  follows.  First,  the 
whole  stock  of  diamonds  was  laid  befbra 
the  meeting.  It  amounted  to  9396  carats 
2  grains,  and  was  divided  into  twelve  class- 
es {loies)j  enclosed  in  bags  of  red  silk. — 
The  division  was  made  by  means  of  a 
brass  box,  in  which  there  were  eleven 
aeves  of  different  sizes,  so  arranged  that 
the  smallest  diamonds  were  collected  in 
the  lowest,  the  largest  in  the  upper  sieve. 
There  were  eleven  stones  of  more  than 
eight  carats  in  weight  Some  spurious 
diamonds  were  rejected  by  the  juntas  and 
given,  for  the  sake  of  accurate  examination, 
to  the  travellers.  These  are  now  preserved 
at  Munich,  and  were  found  to  be  several 
beautiful  varieties  ol^hrysoberyls  (chiefly 
those  called  in  Brazil  green  amufrmannes) 
and  sapphires,  white  and  blue  topazes, 
rubies,  quartzes,  and  other  stones.  After 
the  whole  collection  of  the  year  had  been 
examined  and  a  list  made,  they  were,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  membei's,  packed 
up  in  bags,  and  depoffited  in  a  small  red  mo- 
rocco box.  This  was  fastened  by  two  locks, 
of  which  the  intendant  and  the  officer 
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of  the  crown  revenue  had  each  a  key,  and 
tlien  given  in  charge,  together  with  the  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings,  to  a  detachment  of 
(hagoons,  and  addrened  to  the  king,  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  governor  of  Villa  Rica, 
to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  diamond- washing  is 
performed  by  slaves,  who  are  hired  by  the 
government  from  private  proprietors  at 
the  rate  of  dOO  to  600  rees  a  week.  They 
are  under  the  control  of  certain  inspectors, 
named  yHtorv,  of  whoiti  tliere  were,  in 
1818,  one  hundred.  These  persons  have 
the  more  immediate  care  of  tlie  slaves,  and 
receive  from  them  the  diamonds.  The 
ftiion$y  again,  are  under  the  control  of 
ten  surveyors  (ac&ntmsircufem),  who  weigh 
the  diamonds,  deliver  them  to  the  jwiSoy 
and  have  tlie  management  of  the  works, 
machineiT,  &c.  The  ^vemment  ibrmeriy 
prohibited  the  waslung  for  gold  in  the 
Diamond  district ;  it  is,  however,  now  per- 
mitted, as  a  favor  to  individuals ;  but  if 
any  precious  stones  are  found,  thev  are 
given  up  to  the  jvanta.  The  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  government,  are  the 
diamond  smugglers,  orgrtmporM.  These 
liersoua,  who  are  frequently  runaway 
slaves,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  are  able  by  night  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  royal  guards.  The  dia- 
monds smuggled  are  generally  procured 
from  the  slaves,  who  are  able,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inspectors,  to  secrete  them  in 
various  ways  between  their  fingers  and 
toes,  in  their  ears,  mouth  or  hair ;  or  they 
swallow  the  stones,  or  thit)w  diem  over 
their  heads,  so  that  they  can  find  them 
again  by  night  When  the  guards  are 
once  past,  the  smugglers  sell  the  stones  to 
traders,  who  easily  conceal  them  in  bales 
of  cotton  and  other  similar  commodidei^ 
and  send  them  down  to  the  coast  Such 
is  the  necessary  and  natural  consequence 
of  the  system  adopted  by  tlie  Brazilian 
government  **  It  is,^  as  doctor  Martius  re- 
marks, ^  tlie  only  instance  in  which  a  tract 
of  country  has  been  isolated,  and  all  civil 
relations  made  subordinate  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  crown."  Tlie  happiness  and  con- 
venience of  both  the  inhabitants  and  neigh- 
bors are  obviously  sacrificed  to  maintain  a 
mercantile  speculiBtion,  of  which  the  prof- 
its cannot  be  very  great.* 

DzAJf OND,  in  tedinical  languai^  is  the 
rliomboid,  tliat  is,  a  quadrangle  with  equal 
Hides,  and  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  an- 
gles ;  for  instance,  in  patterns  of  calico. 

*  Diamouds  have  been  lately  brought  by  Alex, 
von  Humboldt  from  the  Ural  mountaiiu,  where, 
from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  thev  ap- 
T  to  have^been  found  in  ancient  times.  "  Not 
»,"  says  Dioaysius 


Diana  ;  the  Roman  name  of  the  Arte- 
mis of  the  Greeks ;  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  (See 
*^Mio^  and  Ddo»,)  While  yet  a  child,  as 
Callimachus  relates  in  his  hymn,  she  en- 
treated her  fiither  to  suffer  her  to  continue 
a  virgin,  because  her  mother^  sufierings 
had  rendered  her  averse  fit>m  love.  She 
desired  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  rive  her 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  city,  and  nue  oyer 
the  hills,  60  Oceanides  and  20  river- 
nymphs,  and  to  permit  her  to  bear  a  torch 
and  fiimt  in  the  forests.  Jupiter  gave  her 
more  than  she  asked.  He  caused  30 
cities  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  her 
worship,  and  appointed  many  others  where 
she  was  venerated  in  common  with  other 
deities.  Diana  then  retired  to  the  woods 
of  Leucus,  in  Crete;  thence  she  went  to 
the  ocean,  where  she  selected  a  numerous 
retinue  of  nymphs,  nine  years  old.  Her 
next  ioumey  was  to  the  Cyclops,  on  the 
island  Lipara,  of  whom  she  asked  a  Cy- 
doniau  bow,  and  a  quiver  and  arrows. 
They  executed  the  conmiands  of  the  god- 
dess, and  she  now  appeared  with  her  anus 
in  the  Arcadian  temtorv  of  Pan,  who  pre- 
sented her  with  some  beautiful  hunnng- 
dogs.  Thus  equipped,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Parrhasius,  she  took  foiu*  beautiful 
stags,  with  ffold  antlers,  yoked  them  to  lier 
chariot,  and  proceeded  with  them  first  to 
the  Thracian  Hsmus.  On  Olympus,  in 
Mysia,  site  cut  a  torch  from  a  tree,  and 
kindled  it  vrith  the  liriitninff  of  Jove. 
When  she  returned  to  me  palace  of  the 
gods,  ioaded  with  game,  Mercuir  and 
Apollo  met  her  in  the  vestibide ;  the  for- 
mer look  her  weapons,  and  the  latter  the 
fruits  of  the  chase.  The  river-nymphs 
unyoked  the  stags  fit)m  her  chariot,  fed 
them  in  Jimo's  meadows,  and  gave  them 
virater  fit>m  golden  vessels.  iSana  then 
went  into  the  palace  of  the  gods,  and  sat 
by  the  side  of  Apollo.  As  he  directs  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  she  guides  that  of  the 
moon.  Cupid  and  Venus  sought  to  con- 
quer her  in  vain.  Himtinff,  music  and 
dancing  alone  had  charms  for  her.  She 
punished  without  mercy  those  of  her  vir- 
gins who  violated  their  vows  of  chasdty. 
Actaeon,  the  grandson  of  Cadmus,  who 
secretly  watched  her  as  she  was  bathing, 
she  changed  into  a  sta^and  his  own  dogs 
tore  him  in  pieces.  The  beautiful  £n- 
dymion,  however,  at  length  made  her  feel 
the  power  of  love.    While  enlightening 

Periegetes,  "  among  the  cold  Agathyni,  speriL- 
ling  diamonds  are  collected;"  and  Amnuanis 
Marcellinus  agrees  with  him  when  he  mentkms 
apnd  quo»   adamantis    est 
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the  eaith  aslLuna  (the  moon),  she  beheld 
the  hunter,  fittigued  with  the  chase,  slum- 
bering in  the  woods.  She  descended 
fiom  ner  ethereal  course,  and  kissed  the 
lips  of  the  youth,  who  enjoyed  a  favor 
never  before  granted  to  mortal  or  immor- 
tal Notwithstemding  her  aversion  to  love, 
she  afforded  aid  to  women  who  called 
upon  her  in  travail.  She  waa  also  the 
goddess  of  death.  She  aims  her  darts  es- 
pecially at  the  female  sex,  and  brings  the 
old,  who  are  satisfied  with  life,  to  a  gentle 
death,  to  make  way  for  the  vigorous  and 
hlooiWDf.  When  she  is  angry,  she  de- 
stroys widi  pestilence  and  disease,  like  her 
brother  Apollo.  When  offended,  she  re- 
venges without  compassion.  Thus  she 
slew  Orion,  the  hunter,  fit)m  jealousy,  be- 
cause Aurora  bad  fallen  in  love  with  him ; 
80  also  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  because 
theur  mother  preferred  heraelf  ahove  La- 
tona,  &c  In  the  Troian  war,  both  Diana 
and  Apollo  aided  the  Trojans ;  and  in  the 
war  with  the  jnants  and  Titans,  she  proved 
her  valor.  The  worship  of  Diana  was 
spread  through  all  Greece.  She  received 
many  surnames,  particularly  fitim  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established, 
and  from  the  functions  over  which  she 
presided.  She  was  called  Lueinot,  iZytftuz, 
or  Jtmo  Pnnuboj  when  invoked  by  women 
in  child-bed,  and  IMvia  when  worshipped 
in  the  cross-ways  where  her  statues  were 
generally  erected.  She  was  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  moon  and  Proserpine  or 
Hecate,  and  fiom  that  circumstance  she  was 
called  THfarmU;  and  some  of  her  statues 
represented  her  with  three  heads,  that  of  a 
hone,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  She  was  also 
called  w%7tSeta,  OrtMoy  TauricOj  Ddia, 
Cifnthia,  Ancia,  &c.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  1m  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  woiship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Onris,  under  the 
name  of  ,^po[lo.  The  wfrtemuui  was  a 
festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  her  at 
Delphi — ^At  first  she  was  represented  with 
a  diadem,  afterwards  with  the  crescent 
upon  her  head,  with  bow  and  arrows,  a 
quiver  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  light 
hunting  dress,  together  with  her  hounds. 
Her  most  fiunous  temple  was  at  Ephesus 
(q.  v.),  and  was  ccmsidered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  She  was  worship- 
ped there  as  the  symbol  of  fiuitful  nature, 
and  represented  with  many  breasts,  en- 
circled with  numerous  bands. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valenti- 
Dois,  bom  in  1499.  She  was  the  mistress 
of  king  Henry  II  of  France,  and  de- 
scended from  the  noble  &mily  of  Poitiers, 
in  Dauphiny.    At  an  early  age,  she  mar- 


ried the  ffrand-seneschal  of  Normandy, 
Louis  de  Brez^  became  a  widow  at  31, 
and,  some  time  after,  the  mistress  of  the 
voung  duke  of  Orleans.  When  the  duke 
became  dauphin,  a  violent  hoedlir^  arose 
between  Diana  and  the  duchess  of  Etam- 
pes,  mistress  of  Francis  I,  who  taunted 
her  rival  with  her  a^.  Diana  satisfied  her 
reven^  by  banishmg  the  duchess  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  II  to  the  throne,  in 
1547,  in  whose  name  she  ruled  with  un- 
limited power.  Till  his  death,  in  1559, 
she  exercised  such  an  absolute  empire 
over  the  king,  by  the  charms  of  her  wit 
and  grace,  that  her  superstitious  contem- 
poraries ascribed  her  power  to  magic 
Upon  his  death,  she  retired  to  her  castle 
Anet,  where  she  established  a  charitable 
institution  for  the  support  of  12  widows, 
and  died  in  1566.  Medals  are  still  to  be 
seen  bearing  her  image,  trampling  under 
foot  the  god  of  love,  with  tlie  inscriptioo, 
Ommum  vidorem  viei  (I  have  conquered 
the  universal  conqueror). 

Diaxva's  Tree  (arlnn'  Duuut^  or  silver 
tree)  is  formed  fit>m  a  solution  of  alver  in 
nitrous  acid,  precipitated  by  quicksilver, 
and  ciystaUized  in  prismatic  needles, which 
are  grouped  together  in  the  form  of  a  tree. 
To  make  this  beautiful  process  of  ciystalli- 
zation  visible  to  the  eye,  let  a  quantity  of 
pure  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid ; 
then  dilute  the  saturated  solution  with 
20  or  90  parts  of  water,  and  put  in  an 
amalgam  of  8  parts  mercuiy  and  1  part 
silver  leaf,  upon  which,  after  some  (lays, 
crystals  are  formed.  A  little  mercury,  in 
fine  linen,  is  suspended  in  this  solution  by 
a  silk  thread,  and  the  tree  may  then  be 
withdrawn  from  the  solution,  and  re- 
served under  a  glass  bell.  Copper  fihngs 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  silver  in  aqua 
fortis  produce  the  same  effect ;  and  such 
trees  are  often  found  in  working  silver 
ore,  on  the  removal  of  the  quicksilver. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
scientific  men  have  succeeded  in  proauc- 
ing  the  tree  of  Diana  by  its  influence  on 
the  union  of  metals  with  acids.  Lf  the 
electric  current,  for  example,  is  transmitted 
through  nitrate  of  silver,  the  needles  of 
silver  arrange  themselves  in  the  same  way 
on  the  wire  of  the  pile. 

Diapason.  By  the  term  diofHUon^  the 
ancient  Greeks  expressed  the  mterval  of 
the  octave.  And  certain  muacal  instru- 
ment-makers have  a  kind  of  rule  or  scale, 
called  the  dktpoBonj  b^  which  they  deter- 
mine the  measures  of^the  pipes,  or  other 
parts  of  their  instruments.  There  is  a 
diapason  for  trumpets  and  serpents.  Bell- 
founders  have  also  a  diapason,  for  the 
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regulation  of  the  size,  tfaicknesB,  weight, 
&c^  of  their  bells.  Diapason  is  likeifiise 
the  appellation  gi^en  to  certain  ptops  in  an 
orraL    (See  iS£p.) 

Diaper  (French,  dupre) ;  so  called  fiom 
Ypns  {(PYpns);  linen  cloth  woven  in 
flowers  and  ouier  figures ;  the  finest  spe- 
cies of  figured  linen  after  damask.  Hence, 
as  a  verb,  it  signifies  to  diversify  or 
Taiiegate    with    flowers,   or   to   imitate 


Diaphragm,  in  anatomy;  a  huge,  ro- 
bust, muscular  membrane  or  skin,  placed 
transversely  m  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
chest  firom  the  belly.  In  its  natural  situa- 
tion, the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the  up- 
per side  toirards  the  breast,  and  concave 
on  its  lower  aide  towards  the  belly ;  there- 
fore, when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract, 
it  must  become  plain  on  each  side ;  and 
consequently  the  cavity  of  the  breast  is 
enlarged,  to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration ;  and  the  stom- 
ach and  mtestines  are  preaaed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  contents ;  hence  the  use 
of  this  muscle  is  veiy  conraderable.  It  is 
the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  particu- 
lariy  in  inspiration;  for,  when  it  is  in 
action,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged, 
paiticulariy  at  the  odes,  where  the  lungs 
are  chidly  situated;  and,  as  the  luncs 
must  always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside 
of  the  chest  and  upper  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  increased  space.  In  expira- 
tion, it  18  relaxed,  and  pushed  up  by  the 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  press  it  upwards, 
the]f  puU  down  the  ribs,  by  which  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  dinunisbed,  and  the 
air  suddenly  pushed  out  of  the  lungs. 

Diatonic  (fiom  the  Grtek) ;  a  term  in 
music,  apphea  by  the  Greeks  to  that  one 
of  their  tnree  genera,  which  consisted,  like 
the  modem  system  of  internJs,  of  major 
tones  and  semitones.  The  diatonic  genus 
has  long  since  been  considered  as  more 
natural  than  either  the  chromatic  or  en- 
harmonic. Aristoxenus  asserts  it  to  have 
been  the  firat,  and  informs  us  that  the 
other  two  were  formed  fix>m  the  division 
of  its  intervals. 

DiATONiTM  Intensum,  or  Sharp  Dia- 
tonic ;  the  name  given  by  miisical  theo- 
rists to  tliose  famous  proportions  of  the 
intervals  proposed  by  Ftolemy,  in  his  sys- 
tem of  that  name ;  a  system  which,  long 
after  the  time  of  this  ancient  speculative 
mufflcian,  was  received  in  our  counter- 
point, and  is  pronounced  by  doctor  Wallis, 
doctor  Smith,  and  the  most  learned  writers 


on  harmonics,  to  be  the  best  divisi<Mi  of 
the  scale. 

Diaz  ;  1.  Michael,  an  Airagonese,  com- 
panion of  Christopher  Columbus.  In 
1495,  he  discoverea  the  gold  mines  of  St 
Christopher,  in  the  new  world,  and  oon- 
tributea  much  to  the  founding  of  New 
Isabella,  afterwards  St.  Domingo.  He 
died  in  1512.— 2.  Bartholomew;  a  Portu- 
guese. In  I486,  he  was  commissioned 
by  his  government,  during  the  reign  of 
John  I]^  to  seek  a  new  way  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  advanced  boldly  to  the  south, 
and  reached  the  southern  extremily  of 
Afi*ica ;  but  the  mutinous  spirit  or  his 
crew,  and  the  dangerous  tempests  that 
railed  there,  compeued  him  to.  return  to 
Lisbon.  Diaz  called  the  sou^em  cape 
of  Africa  Cabo  de  todoa  ka  tormentoa;  but 
his  kinff,  John  II,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
cope  of  Good  Horn,  convinced  that  the 
expected  way  to  India  was  now  found. 

DiB,  orDiv,  nsni^ring  iaiand;  the  final 
pliable  of  several  Hindoo  names,  as,  Mat- 
aves,  Laccadwes^  SatndSb  (Ceyk>n). 

DiBDiN,  Charles,  bom  1748 ;  an  Eng- 
lish dramatic  manager  and  poet,  com- 
poser and  actor.  At  the  age  of  15^  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and 
was  early  custinguished  as  a  composer. 
He  excited  uncommon  admiration,  and 
soon  gained  fiiends  and  a  sufiScient  sup- 
port He  invented  a  new  kind  of  eatev' 
tainment,  consisting  of  music,  songs  and 
public  declamations,  which  he  wrote,  sung^ 
composed  and  performed  himself,  and,  by 
this  means,  succeeded  in  amusing  tfaie 
public  for  SO  years.  His  patriotic  songs 
were  veiy  popular,  and  his  sea  songs  are 
still  the  fiivorites  of  the  British  navy. 
Their  &vorable  influence  on  the  lower 
classes  obtained  him  a  pension  of  £200 
fiiom  ffovemment  Improvidence,  how- 
ever, kept  him  constantly  poor.  He 
died  in  l814  His  son,  Charles  Dibdin, 
has  composed  and  written  many  small 
pieces  and  occamonal  songs.  His  second 
son,  Thomas  Dibdin,  is  likewise  a  firuitfiil 
writer  of  theatrical  and  occaaonal  pieces. 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Fromall;  a  distin- 
guished bibliographer.  He  is  a  clergy- 
man, member  of  the  society  of  antiquities 
in  London,  and  librarian  of  eari  Spencer, 
and,  in  this  office,  has  the  care  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  private  li- 
braries in  the  worid.  We  have  fh)m  him 
many  estimable  worlos,  bibliographical  and 
bibliomanical,  of  which  we  will  mention 
the  most  important : — Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  (London, 
3d  edit.,  1808^  2  vols.) ;  the  ^tb/umumio,  a 
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bibliographical  Romance  (London,  2d  edit, 
18|;|1) ;  JSiblioffraphy,  a  Poem  (London, 
1812) ;  the  BwRotkeca  AtencenanOf  or  a  de- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  the  Books  printed 
in  tne  15th  Century,  and  of  many  valuable 
fi»t  Editions,  in  the  Library  of  Georire  John 
Earl  Spencer  (3  vols^  18141  the  only  book 
of  its  kind  in  existence ;  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  or  Ten  Days'  pleasant  Dis- 
course upon  illuminated  Manuscripts,  and 
Subjects  connected  with  early  Ensraving, 
Typonaphy  and  BibUography  (London, 
1817, 3  vols.):  this  is  ornamented  with  a 
^reat  variety  of  fine  wood  cuts  and  engrav- 
mgs,  and  is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the 
art  of  printing.  He  has  described  his  travels 
through  France  and  the  south  of  GJermany  < 
(1818^  in  the  following  work:  A  Bib- 
liographical, Antiquarian  and  Picturesque 
Tour  in  France  and  Germany  (London, 
1£C21,  3  vols.,  vrith  numerous  en^vings 
and  wood  cuts).  It  is  executed  with  simi- 
lar typographical  splendor,  but  the  con- 
tents are  inferior  to  the  beauty  of  the 
exterior.  The  author  has  made  his  col- 
lections without  choice,  and  often  without 
taste,  and,  in  all  that  is  not  immediately 
bibliograpbical,  he  is  a  mere  copyist ;  even 
liis  bibliographical  notices  are  not  always 
new  or  fully  worthy  of  credit.  His  JEdes 
m^UOiorpianuB  is  of  more  value.  It  contains 
a  supplement  to  his  BtUtotheca  Spauxria^ 
nOf  and  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Spencer  gallery. 

Dice  ;  cubiciBd  pieces  of  bone  or  ivoiy, 
marked  with  dots  on  each  of  tlieir  six 
faces,  from  one  to  nx,  according  to  the 
number  of  faces.  Shaqiers  have  several 
ways  of  falsifying  dice :  1.  By  sticking  a 
hog's  bristle  in  them  so  as  to  make  them 
run  iiigh  or  low,  as  they  please ;  2.  by 
drilling  and  loading  them  with  quicksilver, 
which  cheat  is  found  out  by  holding  them 
gently  by  two  diagonal  comers;  for,  if 
false,  the  heavy  sides  will  turn  always 
down ;  3.  by  filing  and  rounding  them. 
But  all  tliese  ways  fidl  far  short  of  the 
art  of  the  dice-makers,  some  of  whom 
are  so  dexterous  this  vray,  that  sharping 
gamesters  will  give  any  money  for  their 
asnstance.  Dice  are  very  old.  The  Ro- 
man word  tessera  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  riaviptif  Ionic  for  riompcij  four  ;  be- 
cause it  is,  on  every  side,  square.  Nu- 
merous passages  in  the  ancient  writers, 
and  very  many  representations  in  marble 
or  jMuntings,  show  how  frequent  dice- 
playing  was  among  them.  Dinerent  firom 
the  (eMer<B,  which  were  precisely  like  our 
dice,  were  the  tali  (which  means,  origi- 
nally, the  pastern  bone.of  a  beast—Greek, 
iwrfdyaXot ).    Thcsc  Were  almost  of  a  cubic 


form,  and  had  numbers  only  on  four  sides, 
lengthwise.  Three  tesser<B  and  four  taU 
were  often  used  together ;  and  the  game 
with  dice  was  properiy  called  aUa,  though 
alea  afterwards  came  to  signify  any  game 
at  hazard,  and  akator,  a  gambler.  Dice- 
playing,  and  all  games  of  chance,  were 
prohibited  by  several  laws  of  the  Romans, 
except  in  December,  yet  the  laws  were 
not  strictly  observed. 

Dickinson,  John,  an  eminent  political 
writer,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1732,  and  educated  in  Delaware,  to 
which  province  his  parents  removed  soon 
afler  his  birth.  He  read  law  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  resided  three  years  in  the  Tem- 
Ele,  London.  After  his  return  to  America, 
e  practised  law  with  success  in  Phila 
delphia.  He  was  soon  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  n^ch  his 
superior  qualifications  as  a  speaker  and  a 
man  of  business  gave  him  considerable 
influence.  The  attempts  of  the  mother 
country  upon  the  libemes  of  the  colonies 
early  awakened  his  attention.  His  first 
elal)orate  publication  against  the  new  pol- 
icv  of  the  British  cabinet  was  printed  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1765,  and  entided.  The  Ude 
Regidatums  rtspecUng  the  British  Cofania 
oti  the  Ccntinad  of  Amariax  eonsidertd. 
In  that  year  he  was  deputed,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  attend  the  first  congress,  held  at 
New  York,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
bold  resolutions  of  tliat  congress.  In  1766, 
he  published  a  spirited  address  on  the 
same  questions,  to  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence in  Baibadoes.  He  next  issued 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1767,  his  celebrated 
Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Colonies — a  production  which  had 
a  great  influence  in  enlightening  the 
American  people  on  the  subject  of  their 
rights,  and  preparing  them  for  resistance. 
They  were  reprinted  in  London,  vrith  a 
preface  by  doctor  Frankhn,  and  published 
in  French,  at  Paris.  In  1774,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son virrote  the  resolves  of  the  committee 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  instructions  to 
their  representatives.  These  instructions 
formed  a  profound  and  extensive  essay  on 
the  constitutional  jiower  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  colonies  in  America,  and  in  that 
shape  they  were  published  by  the  com- 
mittee. While  in  congress,  he  wrote  the 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec; 
the  first  Petition  to  the  King ;  tlie  Address 
to  the  Armies ;  the  second  Petition  to  the 
King,  and  the  Address  to  the  several 
States;  all  among  the  ablest  state-papers 
of  the  time.  As  an  orator,  he  had  few 
superiors  in  that  bodv.  He  penned  the 
famous  Declaration  of  the  United  Colonies 
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of  North  America  (July  &  1775) ;  but  he 
opposed  the  declaration  or  independencey 
believing  that  compromise  was  still  prac- 
ticable, and  that  his  eountrymen  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  complete  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  This  rendered  him  for  a 
time  so  unpopular,  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  public  councils,  and  did  not  recover  his 
seat  in  congress  until  about  two  years 
afterwards.  He  then  returned,  earnest  in 
the  cause  of  independence.  His  zeal  was 
shown  in  the  ardent  address  of  conffiess 
to  the  several  states,  of  May,  1779,  which 
he  wrote  and  reported,  lie  was  after- 
wards president  of  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  successively ;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  1788,  being  alarmed  by 
the  hesitation  of  some  states  to  rati^  the 
constitution  proposed  by  the  federal  con- 
vention die  year  before,  he  published,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  its  adoption, 
nine  veiy  able  letters,  under  the  si^ature 
of  Fabiua.  This  signature  he  a^n  used 
in  fourteen  letters,  published  m  1797, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  produce  a 
favorable  feeling  in  the  U.  States  towards 
France,  whose  revolution  he  believed  to  be 
then  at  an  end.  Before  the  period  last 
mentioned,  he  had  withdrawn  to  private 
life,  at  Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, where  he  died,  Feb.  14, 1808.  His 
retirement  was  spent  in  literary  studies, 
in  charitable  offices  and  the  exercise  of  an 
elegant  hospitality.  His  conversation  and 
manners  were  very  attractive;  his  coun- 
tenance and  person,  uncommonly  fine.  His 
public  services  were  eminent :  his  writings 
have  been  jusdy  described  as  copious,  forci- 
ble and  correct ;  sometimes  eloquent^  rhe- 
torical and  vehement,  and  generallv  rich  in 
historical  references  and  classical  quota- 
tions. 
Dickinson  College.  (See  Carlisle,) 
Dictator.  We  shall  state  first  the 
opinions  commonly  entertained  respecting 
the  Roman  dictator,  and  afterwards  some 
of  the  views  of  Niebuhr  respecting  this 
officer,  as  g^ven  in  his  Roman  Histoiy. 
This  magistrate,  the  highest  in  the  Roman 
republic,  was  appointed  only  in  extraordi- 
nary emergencies,  which  demanded  the 
fullest  power  in  the  executive.  The  au- 
thority of  the  dictator  was,  therefore,  al- 
most without  restrictions  in  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  state  and  of  the  army,  and  from 
it  there  was  no  apjieal.  It  continued  only 
six  months.  In  fact,  tlie  dictators  common- 
ly resigned  tlieir  office  as  soon  as  the  ob- 
iect  was  accomplished  for  which  they  had 
been  appointed.  Tliere  are  only  a  few 
instances  of  their  continuing  a  longer 
time  *,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  Sylla 


and  of  CsBsar.  The  authority  of  all  civil 
magistrates,  except  that  of  tribunes  of  the 
people,  immediately  ceased  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator.  T^e  consuls,  in- 
deed, continued  in  the  discharge  of  dieir 
office ;  but  they  were  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  dictator,  and  in  his  presence  had 
no  badges  of  power.  The  dictator,  on  the 
contraiy,  both  within  and  without  the 
city,  was  attended  by  24  lictors,  with  thdr 
fiisces  and  axes.  He  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  was  only  restrained  in 
not  being  permitted  to  spend  the  pubUc 
money  arbitrarily,  or  to  leave  Italy,  or  io 
enter  the  city  on  horsebadt.  He  might 
also  be  compelled  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, when  tie  laid  down  his  office.  The 
choice  of  dictator  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  mafpstrates,  decided  by  the  pop- 
ular voice,  but  one  of  the  consuls  appoint- 
ed hino,  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 
The  dictator  then  selected  a  master  of  the 
horse  {magister  equitxim).  In  the  sequel, 
dictators  were  also  appointed  to  officiate 
in  certain  public  solemnities ;  for  example, 
to  summon  the  condtia  for  the  choice  of 
new  consuls,  to  arrange  the  festivals,  and 
the  like. — The  remainder  of  this  article 
contains  Niebuhr's  views.  The  name  of 
dictator,  says  Niebuhr,  was  of  Latin  ori- 
gin. The  Latins  elected  dictators  in  their 
several  cities,  and  also  over  the  whole 
nation.  If  Rome  and  Latium  were  con- 
federate states,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  iu 
the  room  of  that  supremacy  cwhich  lasted 
but  for  a  brief  space  after  the  revolutiout 
they  must  have  possessed  the  chief  com- 
mand alternately ;  and  this  would  explain 
why  the  Roman  dictators  were  appointed 
for  only  six  months,  and  why  they  came 
to  have  twenty-four  lictors.  These  were 
a  symbol  that  the  governments  of  the 
two  states  were  united  imder  the  same 
head ;  the  consuls  had  only  twelve  lictors 
between  them,  which  served  them  in  turn. 
The  dictator,  at  first,  therefore,  could  have 
had  to  take  cognizance  only  of  foreign 
af&irs ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
-suls  along  with  the  dictator  is  accounted 
for.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  dictatorship,  was  incontestably 
to  evade  tlie  Valerian  laws,  and  to  re- 
establish unlimited  authority  over  the  ple- 
beians ;  for  die  appeal  to  die  commonalty 
granted  by  tlie  law,  was  from  the  sentence 
of  the  consuls,  and  not  fit)m  tliat  of  this 
new  magistrate.  Eveiitlie  members  of  the  < 
leffislative  bodies,  at  first,  had  not  the  right 
of  appealing  against  the  dictator,  to  their 
comOuL  TniB  is  expressly  asserted  by 
Festus ;  but  he  adds  that  they  afterwards 
obtfldned  it.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
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au^e  of  M.  Fabiufl,  who,  when  his  son 
was  persecuted  by  the  dictator,  appealed 
in  his  behalf  to  ihepopvhu ;  to  his  peers, 
the  patricians  m  the  curuB,  The  later 
Romans  had  only  an  indistinct  knowledge 
of  the  dictatorship,  derived  from  then* 
earlier  histoiy.  As  applied  to  the  tyranny 
of  Sylla,  and  the  monarchy  of  Csesar,  the 
term  dictatorship  was  merely  a  name, 
without  any  ground  for  such  a  use  in  the 
ancient  constitution.  This  last  application 
of  the  term  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
error  of  Dion  Cassius,  when,  overlooking 
tlie  freedom  of  the  patricians,  he  expressly 
asserts,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a 
right  of  appealing  from  the  dictator,  and 
ilmt  he  might  condemn  knights  and  sen- 
ators to  death  without  a  trial ;  also  for  the 
enor  of  Dionysius,  in  fancying  that  he 
decided  on  every  measure  at  will,  even 
the  detennination  of  peace  and  war.  Such 
notions,  out  of  which  the  modems  have 
drawn  their  phrase,  (Uctatorial  power,  are 
9uitable,  indeed,  to  Sylla  and  Usesar,  but 
do  not  apply  to  the  genuine  dictatorship. 
The  statement  generally  contained  in  the 
books  on  Roman  antiquities,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  dictator,  in  all  cases, 
rested  with  one  of  the  consuls,  designated 
by  tlie  senate,  is  incorrect  Such  might 
possibly  be  the  case,  if  the  dictator  was 
restricted  to  the  charge  of  presiding  over 
the  elections ;  but  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  could  never  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  discretion  of  a  single  elector.  The 
pontifical  law-books  have  preserved  the 
true  account,  that  a  citizen  whom  die 
senate  should  nominate,  and  the  people 
approve  of,  should  govern  for  six  months. 
The  dictator,  after  his  appointment,  had 
to  obtain  the  imperium  from  the  cvaruB, 
As  late  as  in  444,  the  bestowal  of  the  vn- 
perium  was  something  more  than  an 
empty  form ;  but  it  became  such  by  the 
Msenian  law :  thenceforward  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  consul  should  consent 
to  proclaim  the  person  named  by  the  sen- 
ate. Thus,  afler  that  time,  in  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  popular  freedom,  the  dic- 
tatorship could  occur  but  seldom,  except 
for  trivial  purposes:  if,  on  such  occasions, 
the  appointment  was  left  to  the  consuls, 
they  would  likewise  advance  pretensions 
to  exercise  it  in  the  solitary  instances 
where  the  office  still  had  any  real  impor- 
tance. However,  when  P.  Claudius  mi^ 
used  his  privilege  in  mockery,  the  remem- 
brance or  the  ancient  procedure  was  still 
fresh  enough  for  the  senate  to  annul  the 
scandalous  appointment 

DicTioNART  (from  the  Latin  dicHo,  a 
saying,  expression,  word);  a  book  con- 
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talning  the  words,  or  subjects,  which  it 
treats,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  At 
least,  this  should  be  the  general  principle 
of  the  arrangement;  thus  an  etymological 
dictionary  contains  the  roots  of  the  words 
in  a  language  in  this  order.  By  dicHanary 
is  generally  understood  a  vocabulaiy,  a 
collection  of  the  words  in  a  language, 
with  their  definitions ;  and  JohnsoiTB  and 
Webster's  definitions  of  the  word  apply 
only  to  this  use  of  it  But  in  modem 
times,  when  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence have  become  so  much  extended,  and 
the  desire  of  general  knowledge  is  dai^  in- 
creasing, works  of  very  various  kinds  have 
been  prepared  on  the  principle  of  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  and  are  termed  cKe- 
tvmarits.  Axnong  the  Greek  dictionaries, 
the  OnomastQooiXy  written  B.  C.  120,  by 
Julius  Pollux,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  but  .j. 
more  of  a  dictionary  of  things,  or  an  en-  '  ~ 
cyclopaedia,  than  a  verbal  dictionary.  He- 
sycliius  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  we  know 
little  more  than  that  he  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  was  the  nnst 
Christian  who  wrote  a  Greek  dictionary, 
which  he  called  Glosscaium,  After  th« 
revival  of  learning,  Johannes  Crestonus 
{CrasUmus,  Johannes  Placentimts^  because 
he  was  a  native  of  Placenza)  wrote,  in 
1480,  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  dictionary. 
M.  Terentius  Varro,  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  638,  wrote  the  first  Latin  diction- 
ary. A  similar  one  is  that  called  Paptus^ 
prepared  by  Solomon,  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  lived  about 
1409.  John Balbus((2e JBaffns ;  de Janua ; 
Januensis;  died  1298]  compiled  a  Latin 
dictionary,  printed  at  Mentz  m  1460,  under 
the  tide  Catholicon.  John  Reuchlin  was 
the  firat  German  who  wrote  a  Latin  dic- 
tionaiy.  The  first  Hebrew  dictionary  is  by 
Rabbi  Menachem  Ben  Samck  (Ben  Jakob), 
in  the  ninth  century.  Rabbi  Ben  Jechiel 
(died  in  1106)  published  the  first  Tahnudic 
dictionary.  The  first  Arabic  dictionary, 
written  by  a  Christian,  was  published  bv 
Peter  de  Alcala,  in  1505,  at  Grenada,  with 
definitions  in  the  Spanish  language ;  an- 
otlier,  by  Franciscus  Raphelengius  (bom 
1539,  died  1597),  was  printed  at  Leyden, 
in  1613.  The  first  Syriac  dictionary  was 
written  by  Andrew  Masius,  in  1571,  at 
Antwerp;  die  first  ^Ethiopian  and  Am- 
haric,  by  Job  Ludolf,  in  the  16th  century, 
London;  tlie  firet  Japanese,  by  John 
Ferdinand ;  the  first  German,  by  the  arch- 
bishop Rabanas  Maums,  of  Mentz  (died 
859) ;  the  first  German  printed  dictionary, 
uoder  the  tide  Theutomsta,  was  prepared 
by  Gerhard  von  der  Schiiren,  Cologne, 
1477;  the  first  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin 
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diotionaiy,  by  Sebastian  Munster,  1590, 
at  Basle,  llie  dictionaiy  of  the  Italian 
language,  which  has  the  highest  authority, 
is  Uiat  of  the  Crusca.  The  best  French 
dicdonaiy  is  that  of  the  academy ;  but, 
since  the  revolution,  the  language  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  many 
new  words,  and  has  received  fit>in  several 
of  its  first  writers  a  new  turn.  The  Span- 
iards have  also  a  dictionary  of  the  acad- 
emy. The  Portuguese  academy  has  pub- 
lished one  volume  only  of  its  dictionary. 
In  German,  no  work  of  such  authority 
exists.  Adelung  is  excellent  for  etymolo- 
gy, but  not  of  much  authority  as  a  stand- 
ard of  language.  In  this  respect,  Campe's 
mrterhudi  (Brunsyrick,  1813^  6  vols.  4to.) 
is  more  complete.  For  Latin,  Forcellini 
is  still  the  best,  and  James  Bailey's  edition 
(London,  1828,  2  vols.  4to.)  is  vety  excel- 
lent and  complete.  In  English,  Johnson's 
Dictionary  was  published  in  1755,  in  2  vols. 
M.  An  Abridgment  by  the  author  ap- 
peared in  1756,  in  which  manv  of  the  words 
were  omitted.  Mr.  Todd  has  added,  in 
his  second  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
(18271  more  than  1^000  words.  A  very 
usefiil  edition  of  the  Abridgment,  contain- 
ing all  the  words  of  doctor  Johnson's  large 
dictionaiy,  with  tlie  additions  of  Mr.  Todd, 
and  some  words  which  have  been  consid- 
ered as  Americanisms,  was  published  in 
Boston  (N.E.),  in  1828.  The  other  Eng- 
lish  dictionaries  are  of  little  comjMurative 
value,  in  respect  to  language.  Walker's 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (which  is 
incorporated  with  the  Boston  edition  of  the 
Abriagment  of  Todd's  Johnson)  is  impor- 
tant, as  affording  the  most  general  standard 
of  polite  pronunciation.  The  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  origin,  affinities  and 
primary  signification  of  words,  the  genuine 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  accurate  and  discriminating  defini- 
tions, by  Noah  Webster,  2  vols.  4to.,  New 
Yoik,  1828,  republished  in  London,  1829 
( Abrid^ent,  8vo.,  Boston,  1829),  is  a  work 
of  ment,  and  of  great  labor.  It  contains 
between  60,000  and  70,000  words.  (For 
Geographical  Dictionaries,  see  Gazetteer.) 
Didactic  Poetrt.  The  word  didacHc 
is  derived  fix>m  iiiaaKuvf  to  teach ;  and  a 
didactic  poem  is  one  of  some  length,  die 
object  of  which  is  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  form  of  poetry.  It  is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, whether  didactic  poetry  really  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  lync,  epic  and  dramatic, 
because  either  the  chief  object  of  the  poem 
is  to  give  instruction  on  a  certain  sub- 
ject, in  which  case  the  elevation,  inven- 
tion and  fireedom  of  poetiy  are  excluded ; 


or,  if  this  is  not  the  promment  object,  then 
every  poem  is  more  or  less  didactic.  If 
there  are  any  poems  really  deserving  the 
name,  that  ought  to  be  called  didaSicj  it 
is  those  which  veil  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction under  the  universally  admitted 
forms  of  poetic  composition,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lessing's  draina  of  Nathan  the 
Wise ;  or  clothe  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
in  a  flymbolical  or  allegorical  garb,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  visions,  &c.  Many  of 
the  early  sacred  poems  of  the  different 
nations  are,  in  this  sense,  didactic,  and 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  these  didactic  poems 

Cike  of  the  symbolical  character.  Even 
te's  grand  poem  (see  Dante)  would, 
in  this  point  of  view,  be  justly  called 
didadic.  Also  fiibles,  parables,  poetic 
epistles  and  descriptive  poems  are  num- 
bered, in  this  sense,  among  those  of  the 
didactic  kind. — There  is  hardly  a  subject, 
however  prosaic,  which  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  treated  in  a  didacdc  foem^  so 
called.  The  writer  recollects  havmg  seen 
a  long  poem  on  book-binding.  Didactic 
poetry,  taking  the  phrase  in  its  narrower 
sense,  will  always  oe  a  meager  and  poor 
kind  of  composition ;  but,  when  it  passes 
into  poetic  description,  it  may  attain  an 
animated  and  elevated  ^harapter.  Lively 
and  beautiful  descriptions,  for  instance, 
exist,  of  hunting,  fislung,  husbandry ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  lose  in 
didactic,  as  they  gain  in  poetical  character. 
Even  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum 
JVhturo,  on  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  on  husbandry, 
though  containing  poetical  episodes  and 
masterly  passages,  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  ^rieat  poems.  Didactic 
poetry  is  most  cultivated  in  periods  when 
the  nobler  kinds  of  poetiy  are  declining, 
and  the  want  of  poetical  senius  and  noble 
conceptions  is  attemptea  to  be  supplied 
by  an  inconmious  mixture  of  poetry  and 
reflection.  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  partakes 
of  the  comic  character.  The  Arg  voetica 
of  Horace  is  of  the  didactic  kind.  Among 
the  English  didactic  poets  are  Davies, 
Akenside,  Diyden,  Pope,  Young,  Cow- 
per,  Darwin ;  among  the  French,  Racine, 
Boileau,  Dorat,  Lacombe,  DelUle ;  among 
the  Germans,  Opitz,  Haller,  Hagedom, 
Cronegk,  Lichtwer,  Tiedge,  &c  Our 
objections  to  didactic  poetry  apply  to  it 
only  if  it  is  intended  to  make  a  dass  sep- 
arate fiom  epic,  lyric  or  dramatic,  and  has 
for  its  great  object,  to  impart  instruction 
on  a  particular  subject,  and  not  where  the 
estabUfihed  forms  of  poetic  composition  are 
employed  as  vehicles  of  instruction. 
DiPASGALiA,  among  the  Greeks  ^  some- 
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tunes  the  ezhibitioii  of  a  play  itself^  and 
sometimeB  a  written  addition,  in  which 
information  is  given  of  the  authors  and 
oontentB  of  the  plays,  of  the  time,  place 
and  success  of  the  representation ;  whether 
the  pieces  were  exhibited  or  not ;  whether 
tfaey  were  the  work  of  the  poet  to  whom 
they  were  attributed,  &c.  Many  old  au- 
thors have  written  djdaacalia ;  and  these 
contain,  not  merely  theatrical  information, 
but  also  dramatic  criticisms,  the  analysis 
of  the  plan,  developement  of  the  beauties 
and  faults,  &c.    (see  Dmauu) 

Diderot,  Denis;  bom  1713,  at  Lan- 
gres,  in  Champagne,  and  educed  in  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  who  designed  to 
make  him  one  of  their  order.  His  father 
intended  that  he  should  pursue  tlie  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  committed  him  to  the 
instniction  of  a  Paris  attorney ;  but  the 
youth  found  greater  attractions  in  litera- 
ture. Neither  the  indignation  of  his  fiither, 
nor  his  consequent  want  of  means,  could 
deter  him  from  his  fiivorite  pursuit ;  and  he 
Ibond  resources  in  his  own  talents.  He 
applied  himself  zealously  to  mathematics, 
fNiyBics,  metaphysics  and  the  belles-lettres, 
and  soon  became  distinmiished  among  the 
wits  of  the  capital.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fame  by  his  PenaSes  PkOoiopkiqueM 
{1746}— a  pamphlet  agamst  the  Chrisdan 
vriigion,  which  fbmid  many  readers,  and  in 
cmsequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Vincennes :  the  parliament  caused  it  to 
be  burned  by  the  public  executioner.  The 
applause  which  this  pamphlet  received 
encouraged  him  to  continue  in  the  same 
course ;  ne  was  not  bold  enoueh,  however, 
to  continue  this  particular  wok.  His  Let- 
ires  8w  les  Aoeugles,  h  PUsage  de  ceux  qui 
fMfent  (London^  1749),  contain  attacks  upon 
the  Chrisdan  religion.  In  his  Letbres  sur 
Sourids  et  Muets,  H  PUsage  de  cenx  qui 
eniendefd  et  qui  parUntj  he  treats  of  the 
origin  of  ourperceptiona  In  conjunction 
wim  Eidous  and  Toussaint,  he  published 
the  Didumnairt  vmioersd  de  Medecine  (6 
vols,  folio).  The  success  of  this  woric,  not- 
withstanding its  deficiencies,  determined 
him  to  undertake  an  encyclopeedia.  He 
prepared  the  plan,  and  was  assisted  in  the 
execution  by  D'Aubenton,  Rousseau,  Mar- 
montel,  Le  Blond,  Le  Monnier,  and  par- 
ticulariy  IVAlembert,  who,  next  to  him, 
bad  the  lai^t  share  in  this  great  under- 
taking. Diderot  took  -  upon  tiimself  the 
preparation  of  the  articles  relating  to  the 
arts  and  trades,  and,  by  his  care  as  editor, 
supplied  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  his 
coadjutors.  (See  EneydoptBdia.)  The 
profit  of  his  SX)  years'  labor,  owing  to  lus 
bed  management,  was  so  tnfling,  that  he 


found  himself  compeOed  to  sacrifice  has 
library.  The  empress  of  Russia  pur- 
chased it  for  50,000  livres,  and  aUowed 
him  the  use  of  it  for  life.  After  this,  Dide- 
rot visited  Petersburg ;  but,  having  offend- 
ed the  empress  by  an  equivocal  quatrain, 
he  soon  returned  to  France.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  encyclopeedia,  and  obliged 
to  encounter  many  obstacles,  which  de- 
layed the  printing  for  several  years,  he 
published  a  lively  but  licentious  romancep 
Ltea  Bijoux  indiacrets ;  and  two  sentiment- 
al comedies,  Le  Fila  naturel  and  Le  Phre 
de  FamUle,  They  are  oflen  printed  under 
the  title  Thidtre  de  Diderot,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  treatise  on  the  dramatic  art, 
which  contains  many  ingenious  observa- 
tions. Diderot  died  in  1784.  His  char- 
acter has  been  very  differently  represented. 
His  fiiends  describe  him  as  open,  disin- 
terested and  honest ;  his  enemies,  on  the 
contrary,  accuse  him  of  cunning  and  self- 
ishness. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Rousseau,  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  calumniated,  m  which 
much  weakness  was  displayed  on  both 
sides.  Several  excellent  productions  of 
his  have  been  published  smce  his  death. 
Among  them  are  his  Esscd  sur  la  Pexidure ; 
likewise  a  dithyrambic  poem,  written  in 
ITT^^bdieatumd'unBoidelaFhe.wlnck 
contains  democratical  opinions ;  and  two 
lively  tales,  La  Rdigieuse  (Paris,  I7d6\ 
and  Jacques   le    FaSdiste  et  son  MaUre 

i Paris).  Of  Diderot  was  first  said,  what 
las  been  often  repeated,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten some  fine  pa^es,  but  had  never  made 
a  good  book.  Diderot  was  a  man  of  bril- 
liant talent  and  warm  imagination,  but 
has  not  establiaiied  a  lasting  reputation, 
eitber  as  a  writer  or  as  a  philosopher. 
His  works  are  deficient  in  plan  and  con- 
nexion, and  disfigured  with  pretension, 
obscurity  and  arrogance,  but,  neverthe- 
less, are  characterized  by  energy,  and 
sometimes  even  by  eloquence.  They 
contain  many  happy  pass^es,  and  tnitlis 
which  would  be  more  efrectual  if  more 
simply  stated.  As  a  philosopher,  he  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  an  intemperate  im- 
agination, rather  than  those  of  a  sound 
reason.  He  is  always  enthusiastic,  and 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  discretion.    The 

general  opinion  entertained  respecting 
im  at  present  is,  that  he  had  much  talent, 
and  was  capable  of  warmth  and  elevation 
of  feeling,  out  that  he  was  deficient  in 
jud^ent  and  in  taste.  He  adopted  a  des- 
olating system  of  philosophy,  and  dishon- 
ored his  cause  by  the  excess  to  which  he 
carried  some  of  his  principles,  and  by  the 
licentiousness   of  his  productions.     He 
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was  distinguished  for  fluency  and  richness 
of  conversation.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
woiics  appeared  at  London,  1773,  5  parts ; 
ill  6  vo!&,  Paris,  1819. 

Dido;  the  founder  of  Cartilage.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Asenor  (Belus) ;  according  to  others,  of 
Carchedon  of  Tyre,  from  whom  Carthage 
received  its  name.  Others  call  her  &ther 
Mutgo  or  MuttinuB.  Her  brother  was 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre.  Her  &tfaer 
married  her  to  Sichseus  or  Sicharbas,  one 
of  the  richest  Phoenicians,  who  was  also 
the  priest  of  Hercules,  and  to  whom  she 
was  strongly  attached.  He  was  murdered 
before  the  altar,  by  her  brother,  who  was 
instigated  by  the  desire  of  making  himself 
master  of  his  wealth.  The  spirit  of  her 
husband  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  dis- 
closed the  crime,  besought  her  to  flee,  and 
informed  her  where  me  could  find  his 
treasures,  which  Pjrgmalion  had  sought 
in  vain.  She  thererore  set  sail  for  Africa, 
with  all  her  wealth  and  her  faithful  com- 
jianions,  taking  on  board  a  number  of 
young  women  at  Cyprus,  who  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  establishment  of  a  new  col- 
ony. They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Afiica, 
not  far  from  Utica,  a  Tyrian  colony,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  received  her  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  advised  her  to 
fietde  in  the  place  where  she  first  landed. 
She  purchased  of  the  natives  a  piece  of 
land,  and  first  built  tiie  citadel  of  Byrsa, 
and  afterwards  Carthage  (q.  v.),  about 
888  B.  C,  which  soon  Mcame  an  impor- 
tant place.  larbas,  a  neighboring  prince, 
paid  his  addresses  to  her.  Un^/nliing  to 
acxsept,  and  unable  to  refuse  the  proposal, 
she  sacrificed  her  life  on* the  funeral  pile. 
"Virgil  attributes  her  death  to  the  faithiess- 
]iees  of  iGneas ;  but  tiie  stoiy  of  the  meet- 
ing of  JEneaB  and  Dido  is  a  poetical  fic- 
tion, as  she  lived  more  than  SOO  years 
later  than  the  hero  of  the  iEneid. 

DiDOT.  This  family  of  printers  and 
booksellers  at  Paris  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  libendity  and  skill  in 
their  art,  and  by  tiieir  many  fine  works, 
so  that  they  may  be  justly  ranked  with  the 
filzevirs. — 1.  Francois-Ambrose,  son  of 
the  printer  and  bookseller  Francois  Didot, 
bom  inl730,  invented  many  of  the  machines 
and  instruments  now  commonly  used  in  the 
typographic  art.  From'his  foundery  came 
the  most  beautiful  types  that,  up  to  that 
period,  had  been  used  in  France,  and  he  was 
the  first  person  in  France  who  printed  on 
vellum  paper.  He  took  the  gi^est  care 
to  have  his  editions  correct  By  the  di- 
rection of  Louis  XVI,  he  printed  a  collec- 
tion of  the  French  classics,  f^  the  use  of 


the  dauphin.  The  count  d'Aitoifl  em- 
l^oyed  bun  to  print  a  similar  collection. 
He  died  in  1804.— 2.  Pierre-Francois  Di- 
dot, brother  of  the  former,  succeeded  liis 
frither  in  the  bookseUing  business,  and 
distinguished  lilmself  by  his  biblioffraphi- 
cal  knowledge.  He  also  became  prmter  to 
Monsieur,  since  Louis  XVHL  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  changes  made  in  the 
character  of  types,  and  contributed  to  die 
advancement  of  his  art  He  pubhiBhed 
some  very  fine  editions ;  amonc  them  the 
Voyages  cPAnachanis.  He  died  in  1795. — 
3.  Pierre  Didot  tiie  elder,  who  has  carried 
his  art  to  perfection,  son  of  FranQois- Am- 
brose, bom  in  1761,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  printing  business  in  1789.  His  first 
work  was  to  finish  the  collection  for  the 
dauphin,  begun  by  the  latter.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  accomplishing  this.  In 
the  universal  impulse  which  the  arts  re- 
ceived firom  the  revolution,  he  aimed  at 
becoming  the  Bodoni  of  France,  and  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a  splendid  edition  of  the 
classic  authors  in  folio,  which  should  ex- 
cel, if  possible,  the  best  editions  extant 
He  spared  no  expense  to  adom  them  with 
all  the  splendor  and  elecance  of  the  arts 
of  desiffn,  and  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  the  first  masters.  He  even  sacrificed  a 
part  of  his  property  to  this  favorite  object 
His  Virgil  (1798)  was  worthy  of  these 
endeavors,  and  still  more  so  his  Racine  of 
1801,  which  the  French  regard  as  the 
first  typographical  production  of  any  age 
or  country.  Only  ^250  copies  of  ihese 
works  were  strack  ofll  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  press,  Visconti's  Iconog- 
raphy is  particularly  distinguished.  Didot 
devoted  the  efiTorts  of  10  years  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  types,  and  caused  18 
diflerent  sorts,  with  new  proportions,  to 
be  cut,  with  which  he  printed  Boileau  and 
the  Henriade  in  1819.  Didot  paid  no  leas 
attention,  to  correcmess  and  purity  of  text, 
and  perfect  consistency  of  orthography, 
than  to  typographical  beauty.  He  is  also 
known  as  an  author.  He  has  written 
prefaces,  in  Latin,  to  Vii^l  and  Horace, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  in 
French,  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  He  has 
received  marks  of  honor  nom  the  repub- 
he,  from  Napoleon,  and  from  Louis  XVIII ; 
the  latter  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
St  Michael-^  Firmin  Didot,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  printer  and  type-founder. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  sort  of  writing 
and  of  stereotype  printing.  (See  Print- 
ing).  In  1826,  he  publislied  MfUs  d'tm 
Voyage  dmis  le  Levant,  en  1816  et  1817, 
of  )?^ich  he  is  the  author. — 5,  Henry 
Didot,  son  of  Pierre-Francois,  and  nephew 
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of  die  two  preceding,  eariy  distingunhed 
himBelf  as  a  type-engn^Ter.  He  then  ap- 
plied himself  particularly  to  improve  the 
method  of  foundmg  types,  in  which  he 
succeeded  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
founding  apparatiis.  He  calls  his  process 
fcnderU  pMwanattfpe,  It  is  more  expedi- 
tious than  the  former  mode,  and  the  types 
are  much  cheaper. 

DiDTMCEUS ;  a  surname  of  Apollo,  either 
because  he  was  the  twin-brother  of  Diana, 
or  from  the  double  liffht  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  he  \en&  to  men.  Under 
thk  name,  Apollo  had  one  of  the  most 
fiunous  of  his  temples  and  an  oracle  at 
Didjrma,  among  the  Milesians.  Pindar 
calls  Diana  Dimma, 

Die.  (See  ArchiUchKrty  page  338,  right 
cofooim.) 

DiEBiTscH,  Sabal  Kanski,  count,  (See 
TW^,  and  RuastOy  towards  the  end.) 

DiEBCXN,  Anthony  van ;  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  bom  1593, 
at  Cuylenburg.  Havine  been  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  merchant,  and  pressed  by  his 
creditors,  he  went  to  India,  where  his 
excellent  penmanship  procured  him  the 
place  of  a  clerk,  and  he  speedily  rose  to 
the  highest  dignity.  He  administered  the. 
government  with  much  ability,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  co/nmerce  in  India.  Abel  Tasman, 
whom  he  sent  with  a  vessel  to  the  South 
seas,  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of  Fan  Die- 
metCs  Land  to  a  country  lon^  legarded  as 
a  part  of  New  Holland,  but  since  found  to 
be  an  island ;  he  likewise  discovered  New 
Zealand.  Another  navip;ator,  whom  he 
sent  out,  made  discoveries  in  the  ocean 
north  of  Japan,  which  have  been  con- 
iiniied  by  voyages  in  our  days.  A  part 
of  the  north-western  portion  of  New 
Holland,  which  is  a)ao  called  Van  Die- 
menCs  Land,  was  probably  discovered 
later;  perhaps,  also,  by  Tasman.  Van 
Diemen  died  in  1645. 

Dieiien's  (Van)  Land;  an  island  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  separated  fiom  New 
Holland  by  a  navigable  canal  called  Bosses 
stxat8.  The  country  was  first  discovered 
in  1633,  by  Abel  Janson  Tasman,  a  Dutch 
navigator,  who  called  it  Van  Diemen^8 
LoTM,  after  the  governor  of  Batavia,  Van 
Diemen  (see  DUmen),  In  1773,  it  was  vis- 
ited by  captain  Fumeaux,  and  by  captain 
Cook  in  1777 ;  since  which  period  it  has 
been  vimted  by  different  navigators.  Sev- 
eral colonies  have  been  sent  from  the 
on|nnal  establishment  made  bv  the  British 
at  Port  Jackson,  to  this  island.  In  1804. 
Hobart's  Town  was  founded  on  this  island 
by  the  English,  about  9  miles  up  the  Der- 
90* 


went;  and  another  setdement,  namely, 
Launceston,  was  founded  about  30  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Port  Dalrymple,  and 
130  miles,  in  a  straight  Une,  from  Hobart's 
Town.  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  simated 
between  40^  42^  and  43°  S.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 145°  31'  and  148°  W  E.  Ion.  It 
contains  23,437}  square  miles,  and  had,  in 
1829,  20,000  inhabitants.  The  island  is 
divided  into  two  counties,  Cornwall  and 
Buckingham.  It  has  not  so  discouraging 
and  repulsive  an  appearance  from  the 
coast  as  New  Holland.  Many  fine  tracts 
of  land  are  found  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  sea,  and  the  interior  is  almost  invari- 
ably possessed  of  soil  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  civilized  man.  This  island 
IS,  upon  the  whole,  mountainous,  with 
some  peaks  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  consequently  abounds  in  streama 
Of  these,  the  Derwent,  Huon  and  Tamar 
rank  in  the  first  class.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  island  in  the  world,  of  the  same  size, 
which  can  boast  of  more  fine  harbors : 
the  best  are  the  Derwent,  Port  Davy, 
Macquarie  harbor.  Port  Dalrymple  and 
Oyster  bay.  There  iff  almost  a  perfect 
resemblance  between  the  animals  and 
vegetables  found  here  and  in  New  Hol- 
land. In  the  animals,  in  particular,  there 
is  scarcely  any  variation.  The  native  dog, 
indeed,  is  unknown  here ;  but  there  is  an 
animal  of  the  panther  tribe  in  its  stead, 
which,  though  not  found  in  such  numbers 
as  the  native  dog  is  in  New  Holland,  com- 
mits dreadful  havoc  among  the  fiocks. 
.Kangaroos  are  most  abundant  In  the 
feathered  tribes  of  the  two  islands,  there 
is  scarcely  any  diversity ;  of  this  the  wat- 
tie  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  snipe, 
and  considered  a  veiy  great  delicacy,  is 
the  only  instance  that  can  be  cited.  The 
climate  is  equally  healthy,  and  much  more 
congenial  to  the  European  Constitution 
than  that  of  Port  Jackson.  In  this  island, 
as  in  New  Holland,  there  is  every  diversity 
of  soil ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
of  the  two  countries,  this  contains,  com- 
paratively, much  less  of  an  indififerent 
ouality.  Barley  and  oats  arrive  at  great  per- 
i^tion.  The  wheat,  too,  is  of  a  superior 
description,  not  subject  td  the  weevil,  and 
generally  yields  from  GO  to  65  pounds  a 
bushel  It  is  fi^quently  exported  to  Syd- 
ney, Isle  de  France,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  fruits  raised  here 
are  the  apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  fiiiits  not  requiring  a  warm 
climate.  The  settlements  nave  been  in- 
fested, for  many  years,  by  banditti  com- 
posed of  runaway  convicts,  known  by  the 
name  of  bush-rangers.     The  aborigines 
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are  but  few,  and  have  much  more  reaem- 
blance  to  the  Negro  race  than  to  the  abo- 
ri^nes  of  New  ^uth  Wales  :  they  have 
woolly  hair,  are  not  quite  black,  paint 
themselves  all  over  with  grease  and  char- 
coal, are  tall,  and  both  the  sexes  go  quite 
naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  luingaroo 
skin.  The  English  colony,  one  of  those 
to  which  convicts  are  exported,  has  grown 
rapidly  within  a  few  years,  and  the  settle- 
ments have  increased  to  a  considerable 
number.  This  colony  has,  of  late,  at- 
tracted much  attention;  and,  from  its 
natural  advantages,  must  become  a  very 
important  commercial  settlement  The 
following  particulars  respecting  it  are  ex- 
tracted Rom  the  Hobart's  Town  Almanac, 
for  the  year  1829,  printed  at  Hobart's 
Town : — The  island  is  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  and 
legislative  council,  a  supreme  court,  hav- 
ing civil,  crimmal  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, a  court  of  requests,  &c.  *  There  is 
a  grammar  school  at  Hobiut's  Tovm,  the 
seat  of  ffovemment,  and  several  king's 
schools,  K>r  the  education  of  all  classes  of 
children.  The  ^vemment  have  herds 
here.  Cattle  thnve  excellently,  and  the 
wool  of  the  island  promises  to  be  very  fine 
and  very  abundant :  great  quantities  liave 
been  already  exported  to  England.  In 
1829,  the  island  contained  500,000  sheep 
and  70,000  honied  cattle.  We  were  struck 
with  finding,  in  the  statistical  statements 
respecting  this  new  and  thinly  settled 
colony,  a  characteristic  trait  of  English 
usages,  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  annual 
pensions.  The  amount  is  by  no  means 
smaU,  beiug  £1972  IO9.,  divided  among 
14  people,  among  whom  are  a  retired 
lieutenant-governor,  with  £500 ;  a  deputy 
judge-advocate,  with  £400 ;  some  retired 
pilots,  with  £25  each ;  retired  constables 
with  £10,  &c.,  annually !  The  following 
numbers  are  drawn  from  the  most  authen- 
tic sources,  as  statistics  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Jan.  1,1829: 

Inhabitants  of  Hobart's  Town,  5,700 

Launceston,  1,000 

settled  districts  and 

townships,  13,000 

Circular  Efead,  300 

Total  number  of  inhabitants,  20,000 

Of  whom  there  are  male  aduhs,      12,000 

Female  adults,  4,800 

Children  at  school,               *  1,200 

Children  classically  educated,  120 

Aborigmes  in  the  woods,  600 

Toml  territoiy,  in  acres,  15,000,000 

Pasture,  6,000,000 


Amble  land,  1,500,000 

Rocky  and  thickly-wooded  hills,  7,500,000 
Total  amount  of  acres  granted,  1,121,548 
Acres  not  yet  granted,  13^8,452 

Total  amount  of  acres  cultivated,  30,150 
Total  of  imports  in  1828,  £300,000 

Total  of  exports  in  1828,  £100,000 

Expenditure  of  government,  £170,000 
Total  circulating  medium,  £100,000 

Colonial  interest,  10  per  cent ;  insurance 
to  or  fit)m  England,  3  guineas  per  cent 
The  mail-bag  is  mostly  carried  on  foot 
The  coins  of  England,  the  East  Indies 
and  Spain  are  current  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  steam  navigation 
on  the  Derwent  There  are  several  libra- 
ries, and  nine  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  Some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains are  the  Southern  mountains,  near 
Port  Davy,  5000  feet  high;  Quambv's 
bluff,  3500  feet;  Table  mountain,  mX> 
feet;  peak  Teneriflfe,  or  Wylde's  craig, 
4500  feet;  mount  Wellington,  4000  feet 

Dieppe  ;  a  seaport  town  of  France,  m 
Upper  Normandy,  in  the  department  cf 
Seine-Inf^rieure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arques  or  Bethune,  on  the  Channel ;  )at 
49°  55^34"  N.;  Ion.  P  4^  44"  E.;  with 
20,000  inhabitants.  Its  streets  are  tder- 
ably  regular:  the  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  parish  church  of  St  James, 
and  the  old  castle  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  There  are  here  several  smalt 
squares,  and  the  ramparts  form  a  pleasant 
promenade.  The  haibor,  though  tolerably 
commodious,  is  narrow.  Here  is  a  nav- 
igation schooL  12^  leagues  N.  W.  Rou- 
en;  34  N.  Paris.  The  commerce  of  Di- 
eppe is  considerable,  and  employs  80  ves- 
sels. It  was  founded  by  fishennen,  in  the 
14th  century.  Canada  was  discovered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  and  the  firat 
French  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were 
also  from  this  place. 

DiKS  Irjb  ;  the  first  words  of  a  Latin 
hymn,  describing  the  final  judgment  of  the 
world.  It  is  ascribed  to  Thomas  de  Cce- 
lano,  a  Minorite,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century.  It  is  a  beautifiil  poem,  belonging 
to  those  early  Christian  songs,  which  com- 
bine the  smoothness  of  riiyme  with  tiie 
gravity  of  Latin  verse.  This  powerful 
poem  makes  a  part  of  the  requiem  (the 
mass  for  the  souls  of  the  dead) ;  Ibid  it  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  tasks 
for  the  composer  to  compose  music  adapt- 
ed to  tlie  awful  solemnity  of  the  subject 
Who  ever  has  heard  Mozart's  Tuba  tnvrufn 
spargena  aonum^  without  being  reminded 
of  tlie  trump  which  shall  echo  through  the 
tombs  on  me  judgment-day  ?  €r6the  has 
happily  introduced  a  few  stanzas  of  this 
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poem  in  his  Fhuat  As  this  hymn  consti- 
tutes the  chief  part  of  the  requiem,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  fine  example  of  a 
whole  class  of  poetry,  little  known  in  this 
young  and  Protestant  country,  we  have 
quotMl  it  at  length. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  seeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futums, 
Qoando  Judex  est  ventunis, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussunis ' 
Tuba  mirom  spai^ns  sonum 
Per  sepalchra  regionum,  - 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronom. 

Mors  stupebit;  et  nature, 
Cum  resurget  creature, 
Judicanti  responsure. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  auo  totum  continetur, 
Unae  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ereo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquidlatet  apparebit, 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  ? 
Quern  patronum  rogatunis. 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  secnrus  i 

Rex  tremendse  majeslatis^ 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gretis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 
Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  simi  causa  tuae  vise, 
Ne  me  perda?  ilia  die. 
Qnaerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem  passus, 
Tantus  labornon  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis, 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanquaa  reus. 
Culpa  rabet  vultus  meus : 
SuppKcanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  deoisti. 

Pieces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu,  bone,  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  presta, 
Et  ab  hsedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextre. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flaminis  acribus  addicUs 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex,  et  acclints, 
Cor  contntum  quasi  cink, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resur^get  ex  favilla. 

Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus. 

Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Diet,  Gebmaii.  (See  Gtrmmy  and 
German  Confedaraey.) 

Diet  of  Huhgaht.    (See  Hungary,) 

Diet  of  Poland.    (See  Poland,) 

Diet  (dida).  The  dietetic  part  or  medi- 
cine is  an  important  branch,  and  seems  to 
require  a  much  greater  share  of  attention 
than  it  commozuy  meets  with.  A  great 
variety  of  diseases  might  be  remov^  by 
the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regi- 
men, without  the  assistance  of  medicine, 
were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  the  siif- 
fereiB.  It  may,  however,  on  all  occasions^ 
come  in  as  a  proper  aasistaht  to  the  cure. 
That  food  is,  m  ^neral,  thought  the  best 
and  most  conducive  to  long  hfe,  which  is 
most  simple,  piue,  and  free  from  irritating 
qualities,  and  is  capable  of  being  most 
easily  converted  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  afler  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by  the 
art  of  cookeiy ;  but  the  nature,  composition, 
virtues,  and  uses  of  particular  aliments  can 
never  be  learnt  to  satisfaction,  without  the 
assistance  of  practical  chemistry. 

Diet  Drink  ;  an  alterative  decoction 
employed  daily  in  considerable  quantities, 
at  least  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  The  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla  and  mezereon,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  conmion 
and  most  useful 

DiETAJLiA  Acta;  the  records  of  the 
Hungarian  diet,  written  in  Latin,  in  which 
language  the  diiacussions  of  the  diet  take 
place.  The  discussions  are  not  public, 
and  the  records  are  only  ^ven  to  members 
of  the  diet,  and  a  few  other  persons 
through  them. 

Dietrich,  John  William  Ernst  (who, 
from  eccentricity,  often  wrote  his  name 
Dietericy) ;  a  famous  Grerman  painter  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  born  in  1712. 
His  &ther,  John  George,  was  also  a  skil- 
ful painter,  and  instructed  his  scm  till  he 
was  12  years  old,  when  he  sent  him  to 
Dresden,  and  placed  him  under  the  caie 
of  Alexander  Thiele.  The  picture  of  a 
peasant  drinking,  in  the  Dutch  style,  exe- 
cuted by  Dietrich  while  a  boy,  is  in  the 
royal  cabinet  of  en^vings  at  Dresden. 
He  successfully  imitated  Raphael  and 
Mieris,  Correggio  and  Ostade.  His  paint- 
ings are  scattered  through  almost  all  Eu- 
rope. In  the  Dresden  gallery  there  are  34  of 
them.  Some  of  his  designs  are  in  the  cabi- 
net of  engravings  in  tlwt  place,  and  some 
in  private  collections.    He  died  in  1774. 

DiETScH,  Barbara  Retina ;  a  distin- 
]ipiished  female  painter  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  artists  of  that  name.  She  was 
bom  at  Nuiemburg  in  171^  and  died  in 
1783.  Notwithstanding  many  invitations 
to  different  courts,  which  her  talents  pro- 
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cared  her,  she  piefened  to  remain  in  the 
modest  obscurity  of  priTSte  life.— Her  sis- 
ter, Margaret  Barbara,  was  bom  in  1796, 
and  died  in  179£k  Sh^  painted  flowers, 
birds,  &C. 

DiBu  ET  MON  Droit  (FVendi ;  signify- 
ing, God  and  nw  right) ;  the  motto  of  the 
arms  of  £n^land,  first  assumed  by  Rich- 
ard I,  to  intmiate  that  he  did  not  hold  his 
empire  in  Tassalage  of  any  mortal.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Edward  III,  and 
was  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
time  of  William  III,  who  used  the  motto  Jt 
mamtiendrmff  though  the  former  was  still 
retained  upon  the  great  seaL  After  him, 
queen  Aime  used  the  motto  Seamer  eadanj 
which  had  been  before  used  tyy  queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  ever  since  the  time  of 

Sueen  Anne,  Ditu  tt  tium  droit  has  been 
le  royal  motto. 

DiEZ,  Juan,  or  John  Martin ;  a  Spanish 
partisan  ofBcer,  distinguished  fer  his  con- 
duct during  the  French  invasions  of  his 
native  country.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  and  bom  in  the  district  of  Valla- 
dolid,  in  Old  Castiie,  in  1775.  On  the 
proclamation  of  war  against  France,  after 
the  revolution,  he  again  entered  the  army, 
as  a  private,  in  the  Spanish  drBgoon&  lie 
served  till  the  restoration  of  peace,  when 
he  returned  home,  married,  and  resumed 
his  agricultural  employment  Patriotism 
and  a  love  of  enterprise  drew  him  from  his 
peaceful  labors  cm  the  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  In  1808^  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
tour  or  five  of  his  neighbors,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  enemy,  kill- 
ing their  couriers,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
supply  of  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Ader  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
French  at  Madrid  May  2,  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment was  excited  in  die  country,  and 
Martin,  procuring  associates,  prosecuted 
his  system  of  annoyance  and  extermina- 
tion against  the  French.  At  this  period, 
he  acauired  the  appellation  of  d  Empeci- 
naio,m)mthe  darkness  of  his  complexion. 
With  the  increase  of  his  band,  he  extended 
his  operations,  and,  besetting  the  roads, 
intercepted  the  couriers  of  the  enemy, 
seized  their  convoys,  and  harassed  their 
small  parties.  At  first,  he  neither  gave 
nor  expected  quarter ;  but  at  length,  nnd- 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  forty-eight  well- 
armed  men,  he  no  longer  pursued  that 
barbarous  practice.  In  September,  1809, 
with  170  men,  all  mounted,  he  passed 
into  the  province  of  Guadalaxara  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  under  the  orders  of  the 
eomroander-ui-ehief of  the  second  army; 


and,  the  value  of  his  services  being  m>re- 
ciated,  he  was  at  length  made  a  bngadSer- 
general  of  cavalry.  The  French  troops 
sent  agiainst  him  were  almost  uniformly 
defeats;  but, on  one  oocasiony  he  was 
overpowered,  and  only  escaped  fiilling 
into  their  hands,  by  leaping  down  a  dan- 
gerous precipice.  He  attended  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  triumph  to  Madrid,  after 
the  expubion  of  the  French,  and,  some 
time  after,  received  his  commands  to  join 
the  second  army  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tortosa,  at  the  head  of  4850  men,  horse 
and  foot  All  the  services  of  this  brave 
ofiScer,  during  the  war  which  preceded 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  could  not 
atone  for  the  crime  of  opposing  the  inva- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  Spain,  aft^  the  re- 
turn of  thatjmnce.  The  Eimotcmado  had 
laid  down  his  arms  on  the  faim  of  atreaty ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  seized  and 
executed  at  Rueda,  Au^pist  19, 18S2S,  with 
circumstances  of  insulting  cruelty  highly 
disgracefiil  to  his  persecutors.  As  tbie 
originator  of  that  svstem  of  desultory  war* 
fiue  which  contributed  much  to  tfie  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invading  army  fix>m  Spain, 
Diez  has  strong  claims  to  notice.  His 
natural  talents  were  not  assisted  by  educa- 
tion, as  he  could  write  no  more  than  his 
name ;  his  maimers  were  rude,  and  his 
temper  violent ;  yet  he  was  pardal  to  the 
society  of  well-informed  persons,  and  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  their  advice ;  while,  with 
thegreamess  of  mind  which  characterizes 
conscious  worth,  he  never  scrupled  to 
acknowledge  his  humble  origin,  or  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  information. 

DrFFERENTIAL    CaLCUJLUS.      (SoO    Cctf- 

cvius.) 

DioAMMA,  in  the  Greek  language.  In 
addition  to  the  smooth  and  rough  breath- 
ings, the  ancient  Greek  language  had  an- 
other, which  remained  longest  among  the 
iEolians.  This  is  most  commonly  called, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  character  used 
to  denote  it,  a  <%cmima,  that  is,  double  r. 
It  was  a  true  consonant,  and  appears  to 
have  had  the  force  of/  or  v.  It  was  at- 
tached to  several  words,  which,  in  the 
more  familiar  dialect,  had  the  smooth  or 
rough  breathing.  The  whole  doctrine, 
however,  of  the  digamma,  for  want  of 
literarv  monuments,  remaining  from  the 
period  when  it  was  most  in  use,  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  (See  Buttmann's  Qrttk 
Orammary  from  the  German,  by  Ed.  Ev- 
erett, 2d  edit  Boston,  18£)a) 

DioBT,  sir  Kenelm,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  unfortunate  sir  Everard  Digb^r,  was 
bora  at  Gothurst,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 
1603.    He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant 
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relicion,  and  entered  at  Gloucester  hall, 
Onord.  On  hid  return  fiom  his  trarels, 
}ie  brought  back  with  him  a  recipe  for 
making  a  sympathetic  powder  for  the  cure 
of  wounds,  being  much  addicted  to  the 
phikeophy  which  employed  itself  in  al- 
chymy  and  occult  qualities.  On  die  ac- 
NcesBion  of  Charles  I,  he  was  created  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  conmiis- 
aoner  of  the  navy,  and  a  goTeinor  of  the 
Trinity  house.  lie  soon  after  ^tted  out 
a  small  squadron  at  his  own  einense,  to 
cniifle  against  the  Algerines  and  Venetianfl) 
and  oboiined  some  advantages  over  the 
shipping  of  both  these  powers.  He  re- 
turned with  a  great  increase  of  reputaticNi, 
and,  having  a  good  address  and  a  grace- 
ful elocution,  with  a  fine  peraon  and  an 
imposing  manner,  he  made  a  considerable 
figure.  On  a  visit  to  France,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
committed  prisoner  to  Winchester  house, 
where  he  amused  himself  by  writing  ob- 
servations on  the  Bdigio  Mediei  of  sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  on  the  ninth  canto 
of  the  Fairy  Queen,  in  which  Spenser 
lias  introduced  some  mysterioiu  mattei*  in 
regard  to  numbers.  Bein^  fiberated,  he 
pused  into  France,  and  visited  Descartes. 
In  1646,  he  printed  at  Paris  his  ovm  philo- 
sophical system,  in  two  works,  entitled  a 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of 
the  Sold.  In  1651,  he  also  published  hr 
gHhdionum  PerwaUfictarum^  cum  Jijmmdice 
iheoiogica  de  Origine  Mundi  AU  these 
treatises  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
corpuscular  philosophy,  which  they  sup- 
]x)it  with  more  learning  and  ingcaiuity 
than-  soUdity  or  force.  After  the  ruin  of 
the  royal  cause,  he  returned  to  England  to 
compound  for  his  estate,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  remain^  He  resided  in  the  south 
of  Fnmce  in  1656  and  1657,  and  produced 
at  Montpellier,  a  Discourse  on  the  Cure  of ' 
Wounds  by  Sympathy.  On  the  restora^ 
tion,  he  retumed  to  England,  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  society,  and  was 
much  visited  by  men  of  science.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  who  was  highly  distinguished 
for  beauty,  and,  in  other  respects,  almost  as 
singular  as  himself.  Of  this  lady,  Venetia 
Di^lyy,  a  great  many  pictures  and  busts 
are  extant ;  but  she  died  while  still  young. 
Sir  Kenelm  died  in  1665,  at  the  age  f  f  63. 
DiOBT,  lord  George,  son  of  John,  earl 
of  Bristol,  was  bom  during  his  fiither's 
embaaEnr  to  Madrid  in  1612.  He  distin- 
guished himself  much  while  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  and,  in  the  beginnmg  of 
the  long  parliament,  opposed  the  court,  but 


seceded  fiom  the  oppoation,  on  the  mea»- 
ures  against  the  earl  of  StrafiTord.  He 
then  distinguished  himself  as  warmly  on 
the  side  of  the  kihff,  and  was  made  secre- 
taiy  of  state  in  1643.  After  the  death  of 
Charlee,  he  was  excepted  fit>m  pardon  by 
the  parliament,  and  was  obliged  to  live  in 
exile  until  tke  restoradon,  when  he  was. 
made  knight  of  the  garter.  He  wrote  a 
comedy  called  Elvira,  and  also  letteis  to 
his  cousin,  sir  Kenelm  Diri^y,  against  po- 
peiy,  although  he  ended  by  booming  a 
Catholic  himself. 

Digest.    (See  CSvU  Law,) 

DioESTER ;  an  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Papin.  It  consists  of  a  strong  vessel 
of  copper  or  iron,  vnth  a  cover  adapted  to 
screw  on,  with  pieces  of  folt  or  pasteboard 
interposed.  A  valve  with  a  small  aperture 
is  made  in  the  cover,  the  stopper  of  which 
valve  may  be  more  or  less  loaded,  either 
by  actual  weights,  or  by  pressure  firom  an 
apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard. 
The  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  heat  bv  evaporation. 
Water  may  be  thus  heated  to  40(r  Fahr. ; 
at  which  temperature  its  solvent  power  is 
gready  increased. 

DioESTioN  is  that  process  in  the  animal 
body,  by  which  the  aliments  are  dissolved, 
and  the  nutritive  parts  are  separated  (torn 
those  which  cannot  afiford  nourishment  te 
the  body.  The  organs  effecting  this  pro- 
cess are  divided  into  the  digtshve  organ% 
properiy  so  called,  and  the  auxUiary  or- 
sans.  The  former  are  composed  of  the 
oivifnons  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  in- 
cludes the  stomach,  the  great  and  small 
intestines,  &c.  To  the  latter  belong  the" 
liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen.  The 
first  raocesB  of  dieestion  is  the  solution  of 
the  aliments.  When  the  aliments,  after 
bemg  properiy  prepared,  and  mixed  widb 
saliva  by  mastication,  have  reached  the 
stomach,  they  are  intimately  united  vnth 
a  liquid  substance  called  the  gastric  jvdce, 
by  the  motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this 
motion,  the  aliments  are  mechanically  sep- 
arated into  their  smallest  parts,  penetrated 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  transformed  into 
ffunifonn  pulpy  or  fluid  mass.  At  the 
same  time,  a  solution  of  the  aliments  into 
their  simple  elements,  and  a  mixture  of 
them  so  as  to  form  other  products,  takes 
place,  effected  parUy  by  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  stomach  and  the  liquid  generated  in 
it,  pardy  by  the  warmth  of  this  organ. 
This  pulpy  mass,  called  chyme  (q.v.),  pro- 
ceeds from  the  stomach,  through  the  pylo- 
rus, into  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  call- 
ed the  large  vnteHmes  (q.  v.),  where  it  is 
mixed  vrim  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the 
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hile.  (SeeBOe,aiidPimcrea#.)  Boththeee 
UquidB  openite  most  powerfully  on  the 
chyme,  yet  in  veiy  difierent  ways.  The 
mild  juice  of  the  pancreas  attracts  the  milk- 
like uquid  of  the  chyme,  and  forms  with  it 
the  dbie, which  is  absoriied  by  the  capilhuy 
vesseb  called  jodeob.  Ota  the  other  hand, 
the  bitter  matter  called  bUt^  formed  by  the 
liver  from  the  blood,  attracts  the  coareer 
parts,  which  are  not  fitted  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  fine  animal  oi^ganization,  and  ex- 
cites the  intestinal  canal  to  the  motion 
which  carries  it  off.  (For  fiuther  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  digestion,  particu- 
lariy  of  diseasecl  digesdon,  see  the  article 


with  chemists  and  apothe- 
caries;  the  maceration  of  any  substance 
which  is  to  be  softened  or  dissolved^  com- 
monly pulverized,  in  a  solvent  liquid.  It 
IS  enclosed  in  a  tight  vessel,  and  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
By  this  process  essences,  elixin  and  tinc- 
tures are  made. 

DieoiNo,  among  miners ;  the  operation 
of  fiieeinff  ore  finm  the  stratum  in  which 
it  hes,  where  eveiy  stroke  of  their  tools 
turns  to  account;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  openings  made  in  search  of  such  ore, 
whicn  are  called  katehes  or  tnay-haUh/cs^ 
and  the  operation  itself,  tnang  afmrnea^ 

Digit,  m  arithmetic,  signifies  any  one 
of  the  ten  numerals,  1,  2, 3,  4, 5,  ^  7,  8, 
9,  Ol  The  word  comes  fiom  <%ifti#,  a 
finger ;  thus  indicating  the  humble  means 
originally  employed  in  computations.  Di- 
git is  also  a  measure  e<]ual  to  three  fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Duntj  in  astronomy,  is  the  measure  by 
whicn  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  an 
eclipse.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon*s  disc  is  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  12  equal  parts,  called  digits;  and 
according  to  the  number  of  those  parts  or 
digits  which  are  obscured,  so  many  digits 
are  said  to  be  eclipsed.  When  the  lumi- 
naiy  is  whoUy  covered,  the  di^ts  eclipsed 
are  precisely  12 ;  and  when  it  is  more  than 
covered,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  lunar 
eclipses,  then  more  than  12  digits  are  said 
to  be  eclipsed. 

DieiTALiifE  is  the  active  principle  of 
the  dtgiialis  purpwrtOj  or  foxglove,  and 
is  a  veiy  powerful  fmison,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  digitalis  (q.  v.)  in  a  very 
concentrated  state.  To  prepare  it,  the 
leaves  are  digested  in  ether,  the  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water :  this  solution  is  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead,  filtered  and  evaporated, 
«nd  the  residuum  digested  in  ether,  which 


aflfords  digitsline,  on  evi^xNfvdon.  It  is 
a  brown-colored  substance,  deliquescent, 
and  extremely  bitter.  It  restores  the  cokv 
of  reddened  litmus,  and  combines  with 
acids.    (See  DigHaUs.) 

DIGITAI.IS ;  a  genus  of  plants,  including, 
among  other  species,  the  purple  foxgk>ve 
{D.  purpurea),  a  vegetable  possedsing  ii»- 
portent  medicinal  properties^  inhabiting  the 
temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament  in 
the  U.  States.  The  stem  is  simple,  her- 
baceous, glabrous,  or  slightly  pubescent, 
and  attains  the  heiffht  of  two  or  three 
feet;  the  leaves  ovu  lanceolate^  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  dentate  on  the  borders; 
the  flowers  aro  large,  purple,  spotted 
within,  pendent,  and  disposed  in  a  long, 
simple  and  terminal  raceme.  The  plant, 
when  fiesh,  possesses  a  bitter,  nauseous 
taste,  and  is  violently  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic When  prepared,  and  administered 
medicinally,  it  has  the  romaikable  prop- 
erty of  diminishing  the  strength  and  m- 
<]uency  of  the  pube,  and  is,  at  the  same 
tune,  diuretic. 

DioaAPH  (fifom  the  Greek  itt  and  r^- 
^,  to  write ;  doMe-writtm) ;  a  union  of 
two  vowels,  of  which  one  only  is  pro- 
nounced; as  in  htadf  hreatk.  This  is 
the  meaning  which  Mr.  Sheridan  gives  to 
the  word.  Air.  Webster,  in  his  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  fbl- 
lowB  this  meaning.  Thus  siege,  dbeetoe, 
iiiean,  hear,  esieenij  deem,  ne^  contain 
digraphs.  It  is  well  known  how  mudi 
the  English  idiom  abounds  in  digraphs. 
They  are  essentially  difierent  fiom  diph- 
thongs, which  consist  of  two  vowels,  also, 
but  produce  a  sound  which  neither  ofthe 
vowels  have  separately. 

Dijon  (DM)),  the  ancient  capital  ofthe 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  at  present  the  chief 
place  of  the  d^Nutment  C6te-d'Qr  (see 
JDqHartment),  64o  French  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  |tt  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouche  and  Suzon,  100  miles  N.  Lycnos, 
175  S.  E.  Paris,  Uit.  47^  19^  25^'  N.,  km. 
SPfif&fE^  contams  22,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  suffii^gan  bishop,  several 
courts  and  branches  of  govemmenu  In 
1725^  the  academy  of  sciences  and  belles- 
lettres  was  erected  here,  and  confirmed 
by  the  king  in  1740.  (See  Jieademy.) 
There  is  aim  a  school  for  the  fine  arts, 
two  libraries  (one  of  which  contains 
96,000  volumes),  collections  in  natural  hia- 
toiy,  an  observatory,  a  botanical  garden, 
&c  There  are  many  old  and  interesting 
buildings  here.  There  is  now  a  canu 
building  from  this  city  to  the  SaAne,  near 
Saint-Jean-do-Lome,  which  will  be  of 
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neat,  advantage  to  the  place.  Many  of 
m  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  have  been 
bom  at  Dijon,  among  whom  are  Bossuet, 
Ci^biUon,  Piron,  Saumaise.  A  fortified 
caxnp,  constructed  by  Caesar,  gave  origin 
10  Dijon.  Marcus  Aurelius  caused  tne 
[dace  to  be  suirounded  by  walls. 

Dike,  or  Dtke  (in  German,  dtich);  a 
ditch  or  drain,  and  also  a  work  of  stone, 
timber  or  fascines,  raised  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  a  lake,  nver, 
or  the  like.  In  no  countiy  has  the  art  of 
building  dikes  and  taking  care  of  them  been 
carried  to  so  much  perfection  as  in  Holland 
and  the  north-west  of  Germany,  where 
the  eonstruction  and  superintei^dence  of 
them,  the  dniinmg  of  land  and  guarding 
asainst  inundadons,  and  the  dii^budon 
of  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dikes, 
form  an  important  branch  of  government 

Dilapidation  is  where  an  incumbent 
of  a  church  living  suffers  the  parsonage- 
house  or  out-houses  to  fall  down,  or  oe 
in  decay  for  want  of  necessaiy  repaiis ; 
or  it  is  the  pulling  down  or  destroying 
any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  belong- 
ing to  a  spiritual  living,  or  destroying  of 
the  woods,  trees,  &c  appertaining  to  the 
same ;  it  is  said  to  extend  to  committing 
or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  church. 

Dilemma  (from  6ts,  twice,  and  Acfi/ia,  an 
assumption),  in  logic;  an  arj^ment  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  propositions,  so  dis- 
posed that,  grant  which  you  will,  you  will 
be  pressed  by  the  conclusion. 

Dilettante;  an  Italian  expression, 
sicnifying  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
who  devotes  his  leisure  to  them,  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  gratification. 

DiLLENius,  John  James;  a  botanist, 
bom  in  1687,  at  Darmstadt,  and  disdn- 
guished  for  his  investigations  into  the 
propagation  of  plants,  particularly  cryp- 
togamous  plants.  In  compliapce  with  the 
invitation  of  a  rich  botanist,  William 
Sherard,  in  1721,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Lon- 
don, and  part  at  his  friend's  countiy<seat, 
in  Eltham.  Here  he  published  several 
works,  and  particularly  that  splendid  pro- 
duction which  appeared  in  1732,  Hmius 
EUhoanensiSf  in  which  the  drawings,  pre- 
pared by  himself,  are  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  faithfulness.  His  last  work,  on  the 
mosses  {ISstoria  Muscorwn\  added  much 
to  his  reputation.  Sherard  founded  a 
pTofeasoruiip  of  botany  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  for  his  friend,  who  died  there, 
in  1747. 

Dill-Seeb  iandkum  graoeoUnt,  Lin.) 
is  of  on  oval  rorm,  convex  oo  one  side, 


flat  on  the  other,  having  three  striss  on 
the  outside,  and  surrounded  with  a  small, 
membranous  border.  Its  taste  is  siighdy 
acrid,  and  its  odw  stronger,  but  les 
pleasant,  than  fennel-seed. 

Dime  ;  the  legal  term  for  the  tenth  part 
of  a  dollar  in  the  jLF.  States.    (See  Cotn.) 

Diminutive,  m  grammar  (from  tne 
Latin  dMnuimun) ;  an  affix,  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  fitdeness,  and  all  other 
ideas  connected  with  diis,  as  tendemeas, 
affection,  contempt,  &c.  The  opposite  of 
diminutioe  is  augmeniaiwe,  Prenxes  and 
affixes  belong  to  those  delicate  beautiea 
of  language,  which  enable  us  to  express 
fine  shades  of  meaning  with  conciseness 
and  liveliness,  and  w£ch  are  almost  al- 
ways beyond  the  power  of  translation,  if 
the  language,  into  which  we  intend  to 
translate,  does  not  possess  the  correspond- 
ing prefixes  and  affixes. — ^In  Latin,  dimin- 
utives almost  always  ended  in  2iw,  (o,  or 
lum;  as,  TSdUola,  meum  corcuhun,  little 
Tullia,  my  dear  or  httie  heart  This  syl- 
lable was  sometimes  preceded  .by  an- 
other one,  not  belonging  to  the  original 
word ;  as,  homunculus.  A  few  words  form- 
ed their  diminutives  in  other  ways. — ^No 
European  lansua^  has  so  many  and 
so  expressive  dimmutives,  augmentatives 
and  affixes,  as  the  Tuscan :  mo^  etto,  eUo, 
convey  the  idea  of  smallness,  deamess, 
&c. ;  amy  of  largeness ;  uecio  sometimes 
of  smallness,  with  reproach,  but  oft^ 
vrithout  it:  accio  signifies  that  the  thing 
is  disgusting,  unpleasing,  &c. ;  for  exam- 
ple, c(ua  is  a  house ;  casdtOj  casina,  caseUcLj 
a  small  house,  nice  little  house;  casont, 
a  large  house;  casuccioy  a  small,  insig- 
nificant house;  easaccioj  an  ugly  house. 
That  expressive  tongue  can  compouna  two 
or  three  of  these  ^idearing  affixes ;  and 
the  writer  has  fi^equentiy  heard  little  Ital- 
ian children  form  almost  endless  words, 
as  if  overflowing  ^tii  tenderness ;  for  in- 
stance, JhUdlinucciettmeUo.  Adjectives, 
also,  can  receive  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion ;  as,  carmoj  carinuecio,  fix>m  cam.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  very  many  Italian 
words  are  the  diminutives  of  the  original 
Latin  ones ;  asJraieUo,  from  fratery  smUa^ 
&c.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Italian  was 
originally  the  corrupted  Latin  of  the 
lower  classes.  These  always  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  children,  and 
among  them  tiiis,  that  they  make  much 
more  use  of  diminutives  tiian  the  educated 
classes,  who  are  more  reserved  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings.  Thus,  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  they  will  say,  too  dot 
Baumehe  tor  dor  ThUart  Md  (where  the 
tree  stands  before  the  door),  how- 
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ever  large  the  tree  (Botim)  may  be.— -In 
Spanisb,  there  are  similar  diminutivefl^ 
augmentatives  and  other  affixes.  The 
augmentadves  in  Spanish  are  as  follows: 
from  hombre,  a  man,  are  formed  hombron^ 
hombrazOf  hombronaxo,  hambrcuhan;  and 
from  nwger,  a  woman,  mugenmoj  muger- 
azoj  mum-anaza.  Adjectives,  also,  take 
ramilar  rorms;  as,  from  grantkj  great,  or 
large,  are  fonned  grandon,  grandoie^  gran- 
4kaOf  grandonazo.  Sometimes  these  aug- 
mentatives are  used  by  way  of  commen- 
dation, as,  hambrony  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom ;  at  other  times,  to  denote  contempt 
or  worthlessness,  as,  from  cabatto,  a  horse*, 
we  have  cabaUaxo,  a  miserable  horse ;  and 
sometimes  they  denote  merely  greamess 
of  bulk,  as  moceUmy  moedonaxo,  a  lai^ 
youth  or  boy.  Augmentatives  in  azo,  m 
some  instances,  also  denote  two  different 
things ;  as,  zapatazo,  a  large  shoe,  or  a  blow 
given  with  a  shoe.  The  Spanish  dimin- 
utives are  these :  from  himbre,  a  man, 
hambrecUo,  hombrtdaty  hombrealloy  hambrt- 
2udo ;  from  mugerJ  a  woman,  tnUgercUoj 
mugareiaiy  mugarcula,  muftrsuda;  from 
chSoy  small,  thiquHoy  chupaHo,  chScu/dOf 
chiqmtvdo.  Diminutives  in  Uo  and  too 
usually  denote  endearment  or  tenderness, 
as  those  in  tZ2o  do  sometimes;  those  in 
e/o  always  denote  contempt;  from  It&ro, 
a  book,  are  formed  libriUoj  librUo,  libricoy 
libreUylibrudo,  Ubr^o. — ^In  Portuguese,  the 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  correspond 
to  those  of  the  Spanish  language. 

IHnwnutwes. 
rfrom  eabroy  a  goat,  is  formed 
In  do,  i  cabnioy  a  kid,  or litde  goat;  moa- 
l  CO,  a  fiy,  mosqwioy  a  little  fly. 
\hotMmy  a  man,  Iwrntmnnhoy  a 
little  vnien ;  tniuid,  a  brother,  tr- 
I  miOxxnho,  little  brother  ;/£^,  a 
\9on^fihinhOj  a  little  son. 
ima&y   a  hand,  fruumnAa,  Uttle 
I  hand ;  rapcanga^  a  girl,  rapari- 
\^guvnhay  a  little  girL 

Adjectives  also  take  tlie  diminutive  form ; 
as,  coUadOt  poor  feUow,  poor  thing ;  cciia^ 
dinhOf  poor  little  fellow,  &c. ;  redondoy 
redondinliOy  round ;  6ontto,  hofdlmho,  pret- 
ty ;  pequenot  pequemnoy  small,  whence  is 
corrupted  tlie  negro  word  mckamnm/y 
used  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  tor  a  cluld, 
a  litde  boy  or  girl. — ^i^mentatwes.  !7V2o, 
a  fool,  tdeirad,  a  j;reat  fool ;  homentj  a  man, 
homeriaarady  a  big  or  huge  man ;  nwOier, 
a  woman,  rmdherSnOy  a  masculine  or  lai|;e 
woman. — In  French,  there  are  many  £- 
minutives  formed  from  other  words ;  as, 
.  iabktU,  of  tabu,  chardU  of  char;  but  there 
is  no  general  affix,  which  can  be  added 


ikhoyi 


tnAa,j 
fem. 


to  every  substantive.  The  sellable  dfrr 
(from  the  Latin  atier),  as  in  noMtrty  from 
futre,  cannot  be  called  properly  a  dimin- 
utive ;  neither  can  vieUtoty  ne  who  begins 
to  look  old,  be  called  precisely  a  diminu- 
tive of  vteiZfe. — ^The  German  lias  the  svUa- 
bles  (htn  (in  Low-German,  herij  which 
has  remained  in  English  in  mamkm,  and 
some  other  words),  Jem  and  d,  for  sub- 
standves ;  Ueh,  &c.  for  adjectives ;  (Kdk 
corresponds  to  the  English  iah  or  Itkt ;  for 
instance,  rundlich,  roundish  or  roundlike 
(from  nindy  round) ) ;  and  e^  for  verbd,  as 
from  bitten  (to  pray),  they  form  beUdn  (to 
be^,  the  action  of  a  beggar),  Hingeln  from 
khngen,  to  sound.  The  bonhomie  of  the 
Germans  even  adds  the  diminutive  to  pro- 
nouns, and  nursei^  sometimes  will  say  du- 
theny  from  du,  thou ;  nay,  the  writer  once 
heard  (in  Erfurth)  a  nurse  use  the  dative  of 
duy  dvTy  vn\h  the  diminutive,  gtfalU  es  dxr- 
dim  ? — ^The  English  language  affi>rds  ex- 
amples of  diminutives,  but  has  no  affix 
which  can  be  used  at  pleasure  to  convey  this 
idea.    Among  Engbsh  diminutives  v~ 


^f*gf 


fcodcerdy  a  litde  cock ; 
In  e2,  <  kamdj  a  litde  com ; 
[pidurdy  a  little  pike, 
r  ttumt%tn,  a  litde  man ; 
I  lambkiii  a  litde  lamb ; 
Asm,  <  napkin,  from  napCy  French  fbr 
^      daih; 

pifikirif  a  litde  pipe. 

c&ddingy  a  little  chicken ; 

godingy  a  litde  goose ; 

dariingy  i.  e.  dcaningy  or  litde  dear ; 

aiuthoningy  an  inferior  author ; 

wiUingy  a  fierson  of  small  under- 
standing. 
^  amdety  from  arm ; 

braceldy  from  bnuy  French  for 
amiy 

cockdy  a  litde  cock ; 

pockdy  ^m  pokey  a  bag  or  pouch ; 
^toUe^alitde  table. 

Diminutives  of  proper  names  are  also 
formed,  in  colloquial  and  familiar'  lan- 
guage, by  addinff  y  to  the  names;  as, 
CharUyy  Johnnyy  &:c. ;  and  coadiy  is  used 
colloquially  for  coadmutn, — ^The  aboriginal 
languages  of  America,  also,  have  their 
diminutives.  In  die  Delaware  language 
(according  to  Mr.  Zei8l)erger*8  Grammar^ 
published  Dy  Mr.  Duponceau),  diminutives 
of  nouns  denoting  animate  objects  are 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  tit ;  as,  lemdy 
a  man,  lennotity  a  litde  man ;  ochqueu,  a 
woman,  odiqueHty  a  litde  girl ;  tsholenSy  a 
bird,  tsholenlity  a  litde  bird.  In  speaking 
of  a  pretty  little  animal,  the  form  is  shu 
or  tdas;  as,  in  playing  with  a  litde  kitten, 
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or  other  young  amixial,  thev  would  s^, 
kttUgatMs,  thy  pretty  little  paw.  in 
nouns  denoting  inanmate  objects,  dimin- 
utives are  finmed  by  the  tennination  es ; 
aSf  wSbiDom,  a  house,  wikuxmea,  a  small 
bouse;  amokkol  (kh  guttural),  a  canoe, 
amokhoUs,  a  small  canoe.  In  the  ancient 
lanjpia^  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
which  IS  a  dialect  of  the  Delaware  stock, 
diminutives  were  formed' (according  to 
Eliot's  Grammar)  by  adding  es  or  ernes, 
with  a  euphonic  vowel  or  syllable ;  as, 
nunkanqty  a  youth,  tmnkofn^mes  or  nun- 
kofmpaemMj  a  Uttle  youth ;  hauvny  a  stone, 
hasayMmiu,  a  little  stone ;  and,  of  these 
two  affixes,  emev  denotes  the  smallest  size, 

Diocese,  or  Diocess  ( JiotJOKri;) ;  1.  a  pre- 
fecture. According  to  Strabo,  the  division 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  dioceses,  at 
least  in  Asia,  was  customary  as  early  as 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The 
whole  empire  was  afterward  divided  into 
dioceses  by  Constaiitine  and  his  success- 
ors ;  at  first  into  4,  and  afterwards  into  13 : 
these  comprehended  120  provinces,  and 
were  governed  by  12  vicars  or  sub-pre- 
fects. Rome  and  its  neighborhood  iiad 
one  of  these  officers  to  itself,  exclusive  of 
the  one  appropriated  to  Italy  at  large. — 
2.  An  ecclesiastical  division  in  the  Chris- 
dan  church ;  in  the  Cathotic  church,  a 
territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  extends.  With  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  a  diocese  sig- 
nifies all  the  parishes  which  are  under  the 
inspection  of  one  superintendent.  This 
arrangement  is  derived  fix>m  the  times  of 
the  f^mperor  Constantino  (4th  cent.,  A.D.), 
who  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the 
state.  In  th-^  Episcopal  Protestant  coun- 
tries, diotxse  signifies  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop.  Thus,  in  England,  the  province 
of  Canterbury  contains  21  dioceses,  and 
the  province  of  yorit,  3 :  each  diocese  is 
divided  into  archdeaconries,  each  arcli- 
deaconiy  into  rural  deaneries,  and  each 
deanery  into  parishes. 

Diocletian,  C.  Valerius,  sumamed  Jo- 
viuSj  was  a  man  of  mean  birth,  a  native  of 
Dalmatia.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  army,  284  A.  D.  He  was  success- 
ful against  his  enemies,  defeated  Carinus 
in  McBsia  (286),  conquered  the  Allemanni, 
and  was  jjenerally  beloved  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  di^>osition.  But  new  troubles 
and  attacks  disturbed  the  Roman  empire, 
and  compelled  him  to  share  the  burthen 
of  ffovemment  with  colleagues;  at  first, 
with  M.  AureL  Valerius  Maximian  (286), 
an  ambitious,  rude  and  cruel  soldier,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls.    Diocletian,  at  the 
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same  time,  was  successful  against  the  Per- 
aans  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  penetra- 
ted to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  m  Ger- 
many. He  subsequently,  in  292,  named 
C.  Galerius,  Caesar,  and  Maximian  raised 
Constantius  Chiorus  to  the  same  dignity. 
Thus  the  empire  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  Diocletian  recovered  Egypt,  and, 
as  long  as  he  preserved  his  infiuence,  the 
unanimity  continued ;  but  he  resigned  the 
Imperial  dignity  at  Nicomedia  (305),  as 
did  Maximian  at  Milan,  at  the  same  time. 
Diqpletiau  retired  to  Salona  in  Dahnatia, 
where  he  found  happiness  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  garden,  and  lived  in  tranquillity 
until  the  year  31^.  He  founded  the  abso- 
lute power,  which  was  more  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  family  of  Constantine. 

DroDATi,  John,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lucca,  about  the  year  1589,  of  a 
noble  Catholic  family ;  but,  embracing  the 
Protestant  faith  early  in  life,  he  removed 
to  Geneva,  where  he  made  such  progress 
in  his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  Mn 
that  city.  Some  time  afterwards,  he 
was  made  professor  of  theology,  andy  in 
1619,  was  deputed,  with  his  colleague, 
Theodore  Tronchin,  to  represent  the  Ge- 
nevan clergy  at  the  synod  of  Dort;  and 
his  abilities  were  so  much  respected  by 
that  synod,  that  he  was  one  of  the  six 
ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  intended  to 
secure  the  professors  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in  Holland  within  the  pale  of  pure 
and  imadulterated  Calvinism.  Diodati  is 
most  celebrated  for  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  faithful  and  elegant,  but 
perhaps  too  ^paraphrastical ;  and  father 
Simon  maintains  tnat  his  notes  are  rather 
the  serious  meditations  of  a  divine,  than 
the  judicious  reflections  of  a  critic.  He 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  French,  but 
is  not  thought  to  have  succeeded  so  well 
in  this  as  in  the  Italian.  He  was  the  first 
translator  into  French  of  father  Paul's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is 
fttithfii],  but  not  very  elegant.  Diodati 
died  in  1649,  at  Geneva. 

DioDORUs  of  Argyrium,  in  Sicily,  and 
therefore  called  Sicmus;  a  celebrated  his- 
torian in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  and 
Augustus.  In  order  to  render  his  history 
as  complete  and  exact  as  possible,  he 
travellea  through  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  greater  part  of  tliis  history,  which 
the  author  called  the  Historical  Libranf,  in 
the  composition  of  which  he  combmed 
the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  li^ith  the  detail 
of  facts,  after  the  example  of  Theopompus 
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and  on  which  he  had  ba- 
the labor  of  80  yeara»  has  Dot 
reached  our  times.  It  consisted  of  40 
books,  was  written  with  the  greatest  fidel- 
ity, and  comprised  the  histoiy  of  aknost 
afi  nations.  Only  the  books  1 — 5  and 
16—20  are  now  extant  Among  the  best 
editions  are  those  of  Wesseling  and  Eich- 
stAdt,  with  Heyne^s  commentaiy  (Bipont 
and  Strasbuii^,  179^—1807, 11  vols.). 

DioesNES  of  Sinope  (a  city  of  Pontus^ 
flourished  in  the  4th  centuiy  B.  C^  ana 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
losophers. (See  Cynica.)  Havmg  been 
banished  fipom  his  native  place  with  his 
father,  who  had  been  accused  of  coining 
fiJse  money,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  re- 
quested Antisthenes  to  admit  him  among 
his  disciples.  That  philosopher  in  vain 
attempted  to  repel  the  importunate  sup- 

n'*  sant,  even  bvDlows,and  finally  granted 
request  Diogenes  devoted  himself^ 
with  the  greatest  omgenoe,  to  the  lessons 
of  his  master,  whose  doctrines  he  extend- 
ed' still  fiirther.  He  not  only,  like  Antis- 
thenes, despised  all  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  opposed  the  corrupt  morals  of 
his  time,  but  also  carried  the  application 
of  his  doctrines,  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
extreme.  The  stem  austerity  of  Antis- 
thenes was  repulsive;  but  Diogenes  ex- 
posed the  follies  of  his  contemporaries 
with  wit  and  good  humor,  and  was,  there- 
fore, better  adapted  to  be  the  censor  and 
instructer  of  the  people,  though  he  really 
accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  reform- 
ing them.  At  the  same  time,  he  appUed^ 
in  its  fiillest  extent,  his  principle  of  divest- 
ing himself  of  all  superfluities.  He  taught 
that  a  wise  man,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
must  endeavor  to  preserve  himself  inde- 
pendent of  fortune,  of  men,  and  of  him- 
self: in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  despisQ 
riches,  power,  honor,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  He  en- 
deavored to  ejdubit,  in  his  own  person,  a 
model  of  Cynic  virtue.  For  this  purpose, 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  trials, 
and  disregarded  all  the  forms  of  polite 
society.  He  often  struggled  to  overcome 
his  appetite,  or  satisfied  it  with  the  coarsest 
food ;  practised  the  most  rigid  temperance, 
even  at  feasts,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  did  not  even  consider  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  ask  alma  By  day, 
he  walked  through  tiie  streets  of  Athens 
barefoot,  without  any  coat,  vnth  a  long 
beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  wallet  on 
his  shoulders ;  by  night,  he  slept  in  a  tub, 
though  this  has  been  doubted.  He  defied 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  bore 
^e  scolfi  and  insults  of  the  people  with 


the  greatett  equanimily.  Seeing  a  boj 
draw  watjBr  with  his  hand,  he  threw  away 
hia  wooden  goblet  as  an  unnecessary  uten- 
siL  He  never  spared  the  follies  of  men, 
but  openly  and  loudly  inveighed  against 
vice  and  corruption,  attaddng  them  with 
satire  and  irony.  The  peojMe,  and  even 
the  higher  classes, heara him  withpleas- 
ure,  and  tried  their  wit  upon  him.  When 
he  made  them  feel  his  superiority,  they 
^ien  had  recourse  to  abuse,  by  which, 
however,  he  was  little  moved.  He  rebuked 
them  for  expressions  and  actions  whieh 
violated  decency  and  modesty,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  credible  that  hMS  was  guihy 
of  the  excesses  vrith  which  his  enenoies 
have  reproached  him.  His  rudeness  of- 
fended the  laws  of  good  breeding  rather 
than  the  principles  of  morality.  Many 
anecdotes,  however,  related  of  this  sin- 
gular person,  are  mere  fictions.  On  a 
voyage  to  the  island  of  i£gina,he  foil  into 
the  handa  of  pirates,  who  sold  him  as  a 
dave  to  the  Corinthian  Xeniades  in  Crete. 
The  latter  emancipated  him,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  new  em- 
ployment with  the  greatest  care,  com- 
monly hving  in  summer  at  Corinth, 
and  in  vrinter  at  Athens.  It  was  at  tha 
former  place  that  Alexander  found  him 
on  tlie  road-side,  basking  in  the  sun,  and, 
astonished  at  the  indifforence  with  which 
the  ragged  beggar  regarded  him,  entered 
into  conversation  wim  him,  and  finally 
gave  him  permission  to  ask  for  a  boon. 
^  I  ask  nothing,"  answered  the  philosopher, 
**  but  that  thou  wouldst  get  out  of  my  sun- 
shine." Surprised  at  this  proof  of  content, 
the  king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Were^ 
I  not  Alexander,  I  would  \yi  Diogenes." 
At  another  time,  he  was  c^urying  a  hntem 
through  the  streets  of  Athens,  in  the  day- 
time :  on  being  asked  what  he  was  looking 
for,  he  answe^,  **  I  am  seeking  a  man." 
Thinking  he  had  found,  in  the  Spartans, 
the  greatest  capacity  for  becoming  such 
men  as  he  wished,  he  said,  ^  Men  I  have 
found  nowhere ;  but  children,  at  least,  I 
have  seen  at  Lacedeemon."  Being  asked, 
^What  is  the  most  dangerous  animal?" 
liis  answer  was,  "Among  wild  animals, 
the  slanderer ;  among  tome,  the  flatterer." 
He  died  324  B.  C,  at  a  great  age.  When 
he  folt  death  approaching,  he  seated  him- 
self on  tlie  road  leading  to  Olympia,  where 
he  died  with  philosophical  calmness,  in 
the  presence  or  a  great- number  of  peoplCf 
who  were  collected  aroimd  him. — ^Anomer 
philosopher  of  the  same  name,  who  lived 
earlier,  and  belonged  to  the  Ionian  school, 
was  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.    He  consid- 
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cred  air  as  the  element  of  an  things.  He 
lived  at  Athens,  in  the  5th  c^itur^  B.  C. 
DioMBDBs;  1.  a  king  of  the  Bistones, 
who  fed  his  hones  on  human  flesh,  and 
used  to  throw  ail  stmngers,  who  entered 
his  territoiy,  to  those  animals  to  be  de- 
Youred.  He  was  killed  by  Hercules,  who 
carried  off  the  horses.—- 2l  One  of  the 
heroes  at  the  siece  of  Troy,  the  son  of 
Tydeus  and  Beiphyle,  and  king  of  Aivos. 
ne  early  lost  his  father,  who  wbb  stain 
before  -  Thebes,  took  part  in  the  second 
expedition  to  Thebes,  and  became  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  After  she  was  car- 
ried ofi^  the  Grecian  chiefs  resolved  on  an 
expedition  to  Troy,  to  avense  this  outra^ 
against  Greece,  and  Diomedes  engaged  m 
the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  the  Arg^yes, 
Tyrintnians,  and  several  other  nations. 
Hjs  daring  courage  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  distin^ii^ed  heroes,  and,  ac- 
ccmling  to  the  testimony  of  Nestor,  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries.  Protected 
fay  PaUas,  he  not  only  encountered  the 
most  valiant  of  the  enemies,  many  of 
whom  he  killed,  but  even  ventured  to 
attack  the  immortals.  When  Venus  has- 
tened to  the  rescue  of  her  son  JEneaaj 
whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  to 
drath,  he  wounded  the  goddess  in  her 
hand  with  his  spear,  and  would  have  torn 
iBneas  fiom  her  arms  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Apollo.  He  thrice  assailed 
even  Apc41o  himself,  nor  did  he  desist  till 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  god.  Ani- 
mated by  Fallas,  he  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Bf  ars,  wounded  him  in  his  belly, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  Olympus. 
He  was  equally  distinguished  in  the  coun-* 
ciL  He  bokUy  oppowd  the  prc^xisid  of 
Agamemnon  to  leave  the  plains  of  Troy 
without  havmff  gained  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  ana  prevailed;  he  even  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion,  after  Achilles  had 
rejected  the  proflfered  reconciliatibn.  By 
carrying  off  the  horses  of  Rhoesus  fiom 
the  enemies'  tents,  he  ftiUiUed  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  Troy  could  be 
conquered.  With  Ulysses,  he  removed 
Philoctetes,  who  had  the  arrows  of  Her- 
cules, ftom  Lenmos,  which  was  another 
condition  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  Finally,  he 
was  one  of  the  heroes  who  were  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse,  by  whom  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  at  length  accom- 
plished. Though  he  reached  home  in 
sa&^,  the  vengeance  of  Venus  awaited 
him*  During  his  absence,  that  goddess  had 
inspired  his  vrife,  .^giale,  with  a  criminal 
panon  for  Gometes ;  and  Diomedes,  on 
his  arrival,  was  compelled  to  leave  Argos, 
and  promise  never  to  return,  under  pain 


of  death.  Accompanied  by  his  most 
feithftil  friends,  he  set  sail  for  Italy.  Of  his 
residence  there,  the  accounts  are  contra- 
dictoiy  and  fabulous:  some  say  that  he 
died  there  at  a  great  age ;  others^  that  he 
was  slain  b^  king  Daunus ;  others,  that  he 
suddenly  disapp^oed  on  die  islands  that 
have  been  called  after  his  name.  After  his 
death,  he  was  worshipped  as  a  demi-god. 

Dion  of  Syracuse,  wno  acquired  immor- 
tal gloiy  in  the  histoiy  of  that'  state,  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  two  kings  who  bore  the 
name  of  Dumymig.  He  was  rela^  to 
them,  and  lone  exercised  great  influence 
over  them.  He  attempted  to  reform  the 
tyrannical  disposition  of  the  vounser  Dio- 
nysius  by  the  precepts  of  philosopny ;  but 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  rendering  him 
suspected  by  the  king,  and  in  effecting  his 
banishment  Dion  went  over  to  Greeceu 
Yrhere  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and,  sdll 
more,  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  sained  him  so  many  fiiends, 
that  he  resolved  to  employ  force  to  deliver 
his  country  ftom  a  prince  who  had  closed 
his  ears  to  remonstrances.  With  this  de- 
sign, he  embarked  with  800  valiant  war- 
riors, landed  in  Sicily,  and,  hearing  that 
Dionysius  had  set  out  a  few  days  Before 
for  Italy,  hastened  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  city  amidst  the  acclaniations  of 
the  people.  After  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  recover  his  authority,  Dionysius 
was  at  lenffth  obliged  to  abandon  the 
crown,  and  fled,  with  his  treasures,  to  Italy. 
Dion  was  also,  soon  after,  obliged  to  leave 
the  city,  on  account  of  die  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  his  fellow  citizens.  New  troubles 
having  Ixroken  out  in  Syracuse,  he  was 
recalled,  and  was  about  to  restore  the 
republican  government,  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  treacherous  friend,  Calip- 
pus  of  Athens,  354  B.  C.  Thus  perished 
a  man  of  noble  sentiments,  great  courace, 
and  inflexible  patriotism.  He  was  tne 
intimate  flriend  of  Plato.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Plutarch  and  Com.  Nepoa 

DioNjEA  Muscipula  (Vemi£s  fy-trof) 
is  a  remarkable  plant,  inhabiting  tne  basm 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina. 
The  leaves  are  radical,  spreading  upon  the 
ground,  and  terminated  by  an  oroicular 
appendage,  composed  of  two  hemispher- 
ic lobes,  which  are  fiinged  with  hairs : 
when  the  inside  of  this  appendace  is 
touched,  the  lobes  close  suddenly,  ana  thus 
imprison  flies  and  other  small  insects. 
These,  having  no  outlet,  must  necessarily 
perish,  unless  delivered  by  tearing  the  lesJ*. 
It  is  not  until  the  insect  is  deaa,  and,  of 
course,  no  longer  affects  the  parts  of  the 
leaf  by  its  motions,  that  the  leaf  opens, 
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and  lets  the  body  of  tlie  animal  ftlL  The 
insects  seem  to  be  allured  by  a  sweet 
moisture  on  tlie  surface  of  the  leaf.  In 
Europe,  the  seed  of  this  plant  has  not  been 
brought  to  rii^en.  The  stem  is  8  or  10 
inches  high,  and  bears  a  coiymb  of  white 
flowers,  cmalogous  in  their  structure  to 
those  of  the  sun-dew. 

Dion  Cassius,  bom  about  A.  D.  155,  at 
Nice,  in  Bithyniay  is  sometimes  called  a  Ro- 
man, because  he  was  made  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  filled  many  honorable  offices  in  Rome 
under  Pertinax  and  his  three  successors. 
He  wrote  the  Roman  history  in  80  books, 
of  which  only  those  fit>m  the  d6th  to  the 
54th  are  extant  complete :  the  remainder 
we  have  only  in  the  epitome  of  Xiphi- 
linus.  It  be^  with  the  arrival  of  j£neas 
in  Italy,  and  extended  to  A.  D.  228.  He 
devoted  22  years  to  this  work,  in  which 
the  events  are  arranged  chronolo^cally, 
and  gives  an  impartial  account  ot  those 
occurrences  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
wimess.  He  often  exhibits,  however,  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  towards  great  men,  and 
appears  superstitious,  flattering  and  servile. 
His  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  history. 

DiONE ;  the  mother  of  Venus,  who 
therefore  bears  the  surname  of  Dionaa, 
or  is  called  by  this  name  alone. 

DioifYsiA;  the  same  as  Bacehanaliaj 
ftom  Dionysos  or  Bacchus.  (See  BaC" 
ckus,) 

DiomrsiDS  the  Elder  raised  himself 
from  a  low  condition  to  the  rank  of  ^n- 
era],  and  afterwards  to  that  of  mant  (i.  e., 
rvkr)  of  Syra<5uae  (about  406  B.  C). 
The  Agrigentines,  who  had  escaped  when 
Agrigentum  was  taken  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, accused  the  Syracusan  generals  of 
treachery*  Dionysius  supported  their  com- 
plaints, and  contrived  that  the  enraged 
people  should  choose  other  leaders,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  He  soon  found  means 
to  render  his  colleagues  suspected  also, 
and  to  have  himself  appointea  command- 
er-ii^hief.  In  this  post,  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult task  for  him,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
troops,  whom  he  had  -drawn  over  to  his 
interest,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse,  together  with  all  the 
arms  and  provisions  contained  in  it,  and 
finally  to  declare  himself  king,  at  the  age 
of  25  years.  The  more  firmly  to  establish 
his  power,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Iler- 
mocrates,  whose  fiunily  was  die  most  dis- 
tinpiished  in  Syracuse.  After  having 
finished  a  short  war  a^nst  the  Cartha- 
giniaas,  and  successfully  quelled  several 
seditions,  in  which  he  reduced  some  other 
cities  on  the  island  under  his  authority,  he 
made  preparations  for  a  great  war  against 


Carthase.  The  fbitune  of  anns,  which, 
in  the  be^^ing,  had  fiivored  him,  soon 
turned  against  him.  The  Carthaginians 
had  already  laid  aiege  to  Syracuse,  when 
the  plague  made  great  ravages  among 
them.  Dionysius,  naving  just  received 
a  rcinfbrcement  of  90  ships,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  discomraged  state  of  the  ene- 
mies, attacked  them  at  otice  by  land  and 
water,  and  gained  a  complete  victor}', 
which  was  soon  followed  by  an  advan- 
tageous peace.  In  his  expeditions  into 
Lower  Italv,  he  reduced  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  by  iamine.  After  another  short 
war  with  Carthage,  he  lived  some  time  in 
peace,  occupied  with  making  verses,  and 
imagining  himself,  in  spite  of  the  poorness 
of  his  productions,  as  great  a  luminary  in 
the  poedcal  as  in  the  poCdcal  world.  Nay, 
he  even  ventured  to  contend  for  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  sent  for  that 
purpose  a  solemn  embassy,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  best  declaimera,  to 
read  his  poems;  but,  with  all  their  art, 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  tents  of 
Dionysius  from  being  torn  down  and  plun- 
dered by  the  multimde.  A  second  em- 
bassy, which  he  sent  four  years  afterwards, 
was  received  still  more  unfavorably.  Jle 
became  almost  distracted  at  these  dis- 
graces, yet  would  not  relinquish  the  high 
opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of*hi8 
own  genius,  and  used  to  torture  the  poets 
and  ^lilosophers  of  liis  dme  with  reading 
his  verses  before  them.  In  his  bad  humor, 
he  commenced  a  new  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, intending  to  drive  them  en- 
tirely out  of  Sicily,  lie  did  not,  however, 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  and  was  obfiged 
to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  jPor 
this  misfortune,  he  was  indemnified  by  the 
success  of  one  of  his  tragedies  at  Athena. 
The  nevra  of  this  event  filled  him  with 
such  ihimoderate  joy,  that  he  fell  sick. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  son,  the  physicians 
administered  to  him  a  fatal  potion.  Thus 
perished  Dionysius,  afler  a  reign  of  25 
years. 

Diomrsius  the  Youngdk'  succeeded  his 
fioher,  Dionysius  the  Elder.  For  the 
purpose  of  recalling  him  from  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  he  was  addicted,  Dion 
(q.  V.)  directed  his  attention  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  representing  to  him  that 
this  great  philosopher  alone  was  able  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  government,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  his  subjects  happy. 
In  consequence  of  this  advice,  Dionysius 
invited  Plato  to  his  court  The  latter, 
complying  with  his  ur^nt  invitations,  suc- 
ceeded in  tempting  him  into  the  path  of 
virtue  and  knowledge,  and  in  giving  a  new 
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dmncter  to  hie  whole  eoiirt  An  oppo- 
site part^,  however,  headed  by  the  histo- 
rian PhilistuB,  awakened  the  king's  sus- 
picions against  Dion,  and  caused  his  ban- 
ishment. Plato  in  vain  endeavored  to 
effect  his  recall,  and,  afler  having  been 
long  retained  by  force,  finally  left  Syra- 
cuse himself  when  Dionysius  was  en- 
foged  in  a  war  in  another  part  of  the 
island.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
Plato,  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  king, 
returned  to  his  court,  and  again  endeav- 
ored, though  in  vain,  to  effect  Dion's 
recalL  He  therefore  insisted  upon  his  own 
dismiasaL  Dionysius  at  last  appeased  him 
by  promising  to  restore  Dion  his  fortune^ 
on  condition  that  he  would  undertake 
nothing  against  the  throne.  But  he  vio- 
lated his  promise,  and  Plato,  after  experi- 
encing many  mortifications,  finally  left 
him.  Dion  then  appeared,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  to 
which  Dionysius  did  not  return  until  after 
the  murder  of  Dion.  His  misfortunes, 
however,  had  no  other  efiect  than  to  ren- 
der him  more  cruel.  The  first  families 
of  the  city  fled  fi!om  ius  tyranny.  Mean- 
time, the  uarthaginians  commenced  a  new 
war  with  Syracuse,  and  entered  into  a 
secret  union  with.  Icetas,  whose  intention 
it  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city. 
He,  however,  disguised  his  purpose,  and 
even  approved  of  the  measure  of  calling 
upon  Corinth  for  assistance.  Timoleon 
appeared  with  a  fleet  before  Syracuse,  and 
expelled  not  only  the  enemies,  but  also 
the  mant.  Dionysius,  who  had  surren- 
dered himself^  was  canied  to  Corinth, 
where  he  gained  a  scanty  living  by  giving 
lessons  in  grammar,  and  died  m  the  con- 
tempt which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self by^his  excesses. 

Dioirrsics  of  Hali<;amaaBus,  in  Caria,  a 
learned  critic  and  teacher  of  eloquence, 
went  to  Rome  about  30  B.  C,  where,  for 
the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  he 
wrote  Ius  Roman  Antiquities,  in  20  books, 
in  which  he  relates  the  eariy  histoi^of 
Rome,  and  its  goveniment  up  to  the  times 
of  the  first  Punic  virar.  We  have  the  11 
fiist  books  of  this  work,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  others.  His  residence  m 
Rome  during  22  years,  his  intercourse  with 
the  most  learned  Romans,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  annalists,  render  him 
very  important  to  the  critical  historian, 
thou|di  ne  has  given  his  own  coloring  to 
the  Roman  traditions.  Dionysius  is  also 
viduable  as  a  critical  and  rhetorical  writer. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  however,  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  writinas  attributed 
to  him  in  this  department,  without  a  crit- 
21* 


ical  examination.  ^  The  Rhetoric  (Schott, 
Leipe.,  1804),  fi>r  instance,  belongs  only  in 
part  to  Dionysius,  and  orobebly  received 
its  present  form  in  the  3a  century,  A.  D. 

DiONTsius  the  Areopagite  (L  e.,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Areo^iagus,  at  Athens), 
converteid  to  Christiamty  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  about  the  middle  of  the  Ist  centuir^ 
and  first  bishop  at  Athens,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  is  remarkable  foi^the 
Greek  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
him,  and  for  being  considered  the  patron 
saint  of  France^     These  writings,  com- 
posed in  an  obscure  style,  ana  hardlj 
intelligible  on  account  of  their   mysti- 
cism, are.  Of  the  heavenly  Hierarchy, 
Of  the  Names  of  God,  Of  the  eccle- 
siasdcal   Hierarchy,   and  Of  the   mys- 
tic Theolofpr,  with  a  number  of  letters, 
whi^h,  bj  their  style,  contents  and  histor- 
ical allusions,  betray  an  author  who  could 
not  have  lived  ben>re  the  middle  of  the 
4th  centuiy.    They  appeared,  in  a  very 
equivocal  manner,  as  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius, as  late  as  the  6th  century.  Fantastic 
descriptions  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  orden 
of  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  borrowed 
fixim  me  New  Platonic  philosophy ;  bril- 
liant representations  of  the  Cathohc  cere- 
monies ;   exaltatitms  of  the   hierarchy ; 
praises  of  the  monastic  tife,  and  mystic 
interpretations  of  the   doctrines  of  the 
church,  gave  them  such  charms,  that  the 
absurdities  in  which  they  abound  did  not 
prevent  the  ignorant  clergy  of  the  7th 
centuiy  from  reading  them  with  delight, 
and  finding  in  them  me  clearest  proofi  of 
the  apoetofic  origin  of  many  ecclesiastical 
observances  and  institutions,  which  are  of 
a  much  later  date ;  for  they  had  np  doubt 
of  their  genuineness.    In  France,  where 
a  certain  Dionysius  established  the  first 
Christian  community  at  Paris,  in  the  3d 
century,  they  were  leadil^  received  in  the 
9th  centuiy ;  and  this  Dionysius,  without 
further  inquiry,  was  taken  for  the  Areopa- 
gite, because  the  origin  of  the  Gallican 
church  could  thus  be  carried  back  to  the 
1st  c^itury ;  and  France  gained  a  patron 
who  was  a  martyr  and  the  iminediate 
disciple  of  an  apostle.     The  monastic 
life,  in  the  Western  church,  gained  new 
support  from  these  writings,  which  were 
fiequently  translated  into  I^n;  and  mys- 
tic theoloffy  received  its  first  impulse  from 
them.    l%e  convent  of  St  Denis,  whidi 
was  orisinally  dedicated  to  the  first  apos- 
tle of  Christianity  at  Paris,  but  is  now- 
consecrated  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
had  a  remaikable  dispute  with  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Ratisbon,  in  the 
11th  centuiy,  concaning  the  poasemon 
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of  the  ffeouine  bones  of  the  aiuDt.  £ach 
maintained  that  it  possessed  his  earthly 
remains,  and  each  had  its  claims  confirm- 
ed by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  pope. 
In  the  14t]i  century,  another  church  in 
Paris  claimed  the  tmrd  head  of  tlie  saint. 
The  writings  attributed  to  Dionvsius  the 
Areopagite  ar^  as  spurious  as  the  relics. 
The  pretended  author  of  them  neither  left 
sucll  writings,  nor  ever  taught  in  France, 
as  was  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
French  critics  Daille,  Sirmond  and  Lau- 
noi,  in  the  17th  century. 

DioifTsius  tlie  Liittle  (so  called  on 
account  of  his  short  stature) ;  a  Scythian 
monk,  who  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
and  died  about  the  year  545,  celebrated  as 
the  author  of  the  computation  of  time 
fiom  the  Christian  era.  He  calculated  an 
Easter  cycle  in  596,  and  fixed  the  birth 
of  Christ,  agreeabhr  to  the  most  certain 
data,  in  the  year  75S  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  computation  of  time  firom 
the  birth  of  Christ  thus  established,  and 
now  universal  among  Christians,  was  not 
pubhdy  used  until  the  8th  century.  His 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  viz.  the 
(so  calledj  apotUAical  canons,  decrees  of 
councils  mvonible  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  bishops,  and  ofiicial  letters 
written  by  the  Roman  bishops  since  the 
4th  century,  which  w^re  called  durdds, 
had  a  more  rapid  success.  The  placins 
of  the  latter  by  the  side  of  the  decrees  of 
councils,  and  thus  attributing  to  them 
equal  authority,  was  so  flatterinff  to  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  the  let- 
ters of  their  predecessors  afforded  .so  fa- 
vorable an  opportunity  for  renewing  their 
ancient  pretensions,  that  the  collection 
soon  obtained  the  authority  of  an  ac- 
knowledged source  of  canon  law.  Dio- 
nysius  was,  as  his  fiiend  Cassiodonis  says 
of  him,  a  good  Latin  writer,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  languajge,  fi!om 
which  he  translated  much.  Nothinff  more 
is  known  o{  him,  except  that  he  favored 
the  supeistition  of  the  Theopaschites. 

Dioptrics  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  refinction  of  the  rays  of  lidit,  or 
the  laws  of  vision  when  the  rays,  before 
reaching  the  e^e,  pass  through  difterent 
refincting  mediums ;  for  instance,  from 
the  air  through  the  glasses  of  a  telescope. 
Dioptrics,  consequently,  is  a  branch  of 
optics,  L  e.  the  science  of  vidon  in  general. 
It  demonstrates  the  different  directions  in 
which  the  rays  move,  according  as  they 
are  hrojken  on  olane  or  curved  surfaces. 
The  principles  aeduced  fix>m  these  obser- 
vations detennine  the  nature  of  the  vari- 


ous lenses,  expLoiu  the  manner  in.  wfakfa 
the  light  is  renacted  in  the  human  eye, 
teach  the  manner  of  seeuig  tfanmgb 
lenses,  and  the  composition  of  them,  eon- 
seouentiy  the  theoiy  of  telescopes,  mag- 
niu^ing  glasses,  &c..  The  ancients  were 
not  acquainted  with  this  science.  Natnral 
science,  in  modem  times,  has  been  greatly 
indebted  to  it.  By  its  aid,  or  rather  by 
the  aid  of  the  glasses  which  it  has  langht 
how  to  construct,  the  human  eye  has  b^ 
enabled  to  reach  olnectB  previously  un- 
known. Kepler,  Snellius  of  Leyden,  Des- 
cartes, Nevnon,  &c.,  not  only  extended 
this  science,  but  founded  a  great  pan  of 
their  discoveries  on  it  In  modem  times, 
the  science  of  dioptrics  has  been  very 
much  enriched  by  the  important  inven- 
tions of  Dollond  in  London,  ^ee  Aeh- 
romoHc,  Rtfradion  of  lAght,  Tekseope, 
Lenaei ;  also  Diopbrica  Audore  Leonhardo 
Eulcro,  Petereburg,  176^—71, 3vols.,4to.) 

Diorama.    (See  Panoiwna.) 

DioscoRiDEs,  Pedanius;  bom  at  Ana- 
zarbus  (Cssarea  Augusta),  in  Cilicia,  in 
the  1st  century  of  me  Christian  era,  a 
Greek  physician,  author  of  a  cetebrated 
work  on  makria  medical  in  ^ve  hooka. 
It  is  particulariy  valuable  in  regard  to  bot- 
any, as  most  of  the  medicines  which  the 
author  mentions  are  taken  fit>m  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Two  other  works  are 
also  attributed  to  him ;  the  Alexiphtarmacftj 
which  was  united  with  the  Maiaria  Meek- 
cOf  forminir  the  three  last  books  of  it,  and 
treating  of  the  poisons  in  the  time  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  their  antidotes ;  and 
the  Eiqwriita,  which  treats  of  remedies 
that  are  easily  procured.  Tlie  best  edi- 
tion of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  Saracenus 
(Frankfort,  1596,  fbl.) ;  the  best  connmeu- 

nis  by  Matthiolus  (Venice,  1565,  foL). 
loscVRi ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin- 
sons  of  Jupiter,  and  tutelary  deities  of 
vtrrestlera,  horsemen  and  navigators.    (See 
CasUn-  and  Pollux.) 

Dip  of  the  horizon  is  an  allowance 
made  in  all  astronomical  observations  of 
altitude  for  the  height  of  the  eye  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Diploma  (from  diirXdu,  I  fold  up) ;  liter- 
ally, a  letter  folded  but  once,  bikI  there- 
fore divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  used  to 
signify  a  document  signed  and  sealed,  in 
which  certain  rights,  privileges,  dignities, 
&c.,are conferred.  Tnus  a  letter  or  writ- 
ing of  a  university  conferring  a  degree  is 
called  a  dipUma.    (See  Dqtlomaties.) 

Diplomacy.  The  precise  time  at  which 
the  word  diplomacy  began  to  be  apphed  to 
the  management  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  independent  states  through  accredited 
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agents,  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. — ^In 
remote  antiquity,  embassies  are  spoken  of* 
Rome  received  ambassadors  from  nations 
seeking  peace  or  alliance  and  protection. 
After  the  establisbment  of  the  senate,  such 
raessengers  of  rival  or  dependent  countries 
deliver^  their  commissions  to  the  senato- 
rial body,  and  commonly  in  set  orations.' 
At  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  ambassadors 
were  obliged  to  harangue  the  sovereign 
people  from  the  tribunal  of  the  oratonu — 
VVe  have  no  authentic  accounts  respecting 
the  privileges  of  these  foreign  emissaries, 
nor  relics  of  their  correspondence  with 
their  own  government,  or  with  those  to 
which  they  were  deputed.  The  term 
omfrflweui  is  found  in  the  Salic  law.  But  the 
cardinal  de  RicheUeu  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  the  founder  of  that  regular  and  un- 
mtenrupted  intercourse  between  govern- 
ments, which  exists  at  present  Mtween 
almost  all  the  Christian  powera.  The 
private  dissensions  between  Philip  II  and 
Elizabeth  de  V alois  furnished  a  convenient 
pretence  fcM*  attaining  tlie  ends,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  fuided  that  sa- 
gacious statesman,  and  which  went  un- 
doubtedly further  than  to  protect  the  un- 
fortunate queen  of  Spain.  Raymond  de 
Beccaria  thus  commences  the  line  of  reg- 
ular ambassadors  in  Europe.  However, 
the  instructions  given  by  Machiavelli  to 
one  of  his  fHen£,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Florentine  republic  to  Charies  V  (Charles 
I  of  Spain),  show  that  Richelieu  was  not 
llie  first  person  who  conceived  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  to  a  ffov- 
emment  from  the  correspondence  of  an 
intelligent  agent,  accredited  at  the  seat  of 
a  foreign  government.  Machiavelli*s  own 
negotiations  with  Caesar  Bor^a,  with  the 
canlinal  de  Rouen,  at  Rome,  m  Grermany, 
and  wherever  he  was  employed,  prove 
that  diplomacif  had  its  present  meaning 
long  before  Richelieu's  ascendency  in 
France.  We  recommend  to  our  readers 
Machiavelli's  diplomatic  correspondence 
(Legaxund)  not  only  as  the  earliest,  but  as 
the  finest  specimens  of  diplomatic  de- 
spatches ;  and  we  do  it  the  more  willinglv, 
as  this  portion  of  his  works  is  ffenerally 
little  referred  to.  It  is  probable,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  the  duties  of  diplomatic 
agents  were  at  least  as  great  as  at  present, 
as  far  as  the  cart  of  diplomacy  alone  was 
concerned.  To  study  the  character  of  the 
prince  and  the  di^iosition  of  his  ministers; 
to  observe  with  a  vigilant  eye  the  passing 
events ;  to  investigate  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  a  state;  to  estabtisn  relations 
which  might  become  useful,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war ;  to  strengthen  the  existing 


amicaUe  relations,  and  to  weaken  the 
means  of  attack  and  of  defence  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  state ;  to  extend  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  a  manner  profitable 
to  the  countiy  of  the  ambassador  (for 
centuries  were  to  pass  before  soundei" 
views  in  political  economy  could  prevail) ; 
to  protect  the  subject^  of  the  ambassador's 
sovereign,  and  to  give  a  great  idea. of  his 
power  and  resources,  by  all  ponible 
means  ;--such  were,  as  we  see,  fiN>m  the 
instructions  given  by  Machiavelli  to  his 
fiiend,  the  cardinal  points  recommended 
to  a  diplomatic  agent  early  in  the  16tb 
centuiy ;  and  they  will,  with  few  altera- 
tions, serve  to  guide  ambassadon,  minis- 
ters  and  duxrjgis  tPiiffidna,  yet  in  the  womb 
of  time.  StiU  there  are  cufierences,  pro- 
duced by  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  improvement  of  public  morals,  that 
must  be  noticed.  Wherever  diplomacy  may 
have  had  its  origin,  be  it  in  Italy,  France  or 
Spain,  the  manners  of  these  countries  and 
of  the  times,  left  politics  infinitely  less 
restrained  by  the  curb  of  honesty  and  good 
feeling,  than  if  it  had  sprung  up  among 
German  nations,  or  at  later  epochs.  Thus 
intrigue,  falsehood,  plots,  and  murder,  or 
connivance,  at  least,  in  such  detestable  ex- 
pedients, were  sometimes  resorted  to,  by 
the  earliest  diplomatists,  and  contributed  to 
render  diplomacy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  indis- 
criminating,  almost  a  byword-  of  reproach. 
The  marofuis  de  Bedmar,  in  Real's  con- 
spiracy or  Venice,  is  a  mere  fancy  figure. 
The  cardinal  d'Ossat  and  president  nenin 
are,  on  the  contrary,  unquestionable  mod- 
els of  excellent  men  and  ambassadors. 
General  ignorance,  the  laxity  of  morals 
which  degraded  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
till  the  middle  of  t(ie  18th  century,  and  tne 
deficiency  of  thatcensorehip,  which,  since 
the  triumph  of  the  press,  in  some  coun- 
tries, spr^uls  itself  over  all,  serve  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  honest  principle 
which  formerly  disgraced  public  minis- 
ters. Few  treaties  were  as  yet  concluded. 
War,  brutal  force,  was  the  sole  umpire  of 
right  Except  in  the  Germanic  confede- 
racy, law  was  hardly  ever  brought  to  bear 
upon  international  relations.  It  was  not 
till  the  independence  of  Holland,  and  the 
subsequent  developement  of  maritime 
power,  that  political  questions  were  exain- 
uied  by  the  learned,  in  consequence,  prob- 
ably, of  having  become  connected  with 
ffreat  public  grievances  and  judicial  inves- 
tigations. From  that  time,  and  chiefly 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia— the  most  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
nistory  of  international  intercourse— diplo- 
macy assumed  a  more  legitimate,  a  higher 
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andrMllyuflefiilcharactier.  AmbMaadora 
ceased  gradually  to  aeek  their  greateat 
lustre  in  their  numerous  retinue,  and  the 
Ruanan  ministen  at  Constantinople  and 
Warsaw  were  the  last  to  appear  with  such 
a  display  of  armed  followers  as  made  a 
ffovemor  of  Bordeaux  refuse  admission 
mto  the  city  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  who 
came,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
compliment  Louis  XIII  on  hjs  accession 
to  the  throne.  There  were  no  longer  (to 
quote  the  noble  language  of  Shakspeare) 
^  loving  embassies  to  embrace  sovereigns, 
as  it  were,  finom  the  ends  of  opp<Med 
winds  f*  and,  from  that  time,  high  oreed- 
ing,  an  agreeable  figure,  tlie  display  of 
wealth,  fascinating  ana  prepossessing  man- 
nera,  an  unblemished  character,  discretion, 
knowled|^  of  mankind,  natural  parts, 
nay,  upricht  intentions  and  noble  views^ 
ceased  to  bemifficient  for  the  fulfilment  of 
duties  so  much  enlarged  by  the  improving 
condition  of  general  society,  throuch  the 
advancement  and  difiusion  of  knon^edge. 
— ^To  be  a  perfect  difilomatist,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of^the  Christian  world,  it  would  be 
neceasaiy  that  a  man  should  be  a  sound 
lawyer,  well  acquainted  with  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  more  than  one  countiy,  versed 
m  the  sciences,  from  which  Industry  and 
arts  derive  their  splendor,  and  a  state 
its  strength,  and  equal  to  any  of  the 
tasks  to  which  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact  might  put  his  leam- 
ing  and  sagacity.  The  present  political 
system  of  the  world  can  no  longer  be  split 
into  partial  and  solitary  interests :  each  par- 
ty to  it  is  a  pam  in  a  common  concern, 
and  usually  sufiers  or  gains  by  every  im- 
portant change.  There  is  really  now  a 
Chiistian  commonwealth,  a  unity  of  rights 
and  interests,  mora  real,  more  worthy  of 
consideration  and  confidence,  than  the 
dream  of  political  balance.  This  whole 
system  is  in  a  constant  state  of  cTevelope- 
ment;  and  to  step  out  of  its  path,  is  to  re- 
main behind  it  in  its  career.  The  tone  of 
political  correspondence  at  present  must 
correspond  witji  the  elevated  state  of  the 
diplomatic  character^ — In  times  not  very 
distant,  it  was  sufficient  to  entertain  a  royu 
roaster  by  the  gossip  of  a  capital,  the  in- 
trigues of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  the  cabals  of  rival  ministers. 
Now,.the  political  correspondent  of  a  cab- 
inet is  compelled  to  mquire  into  the 
working  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
modem  society ;  to  ohserve  constantly  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  politic ;  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  phyacal  resources  of 
nations;  to  defend  the  rights  of  hki  coun- 
*  Winter's  Tale. 


tiy,  on  the  groiinds  of  law  and  reason;  to 
give  information  to  the  minister,  from 
whom  he  holds  his  instructions,  and  to  en- 
able his  government  to  profit  by  the  intel- 
ligence he  imparts,  not  only  in  the  manafp- 
ment  of  its  foreign  concerns,  but  likewise 
of  ifs  internal  resources.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  duties  so  creat  and  so  various, 
no  school  can  be  established,  or  particular 
study  traced.  Hummd  nikU  a  me  atiemum 
puio^  must  be  the  device  of  the  modem  di- 
plomatist; and  much  application,  much 
^ood  fortune,  many  favorable  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  long  experience,  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  perform  well  the  duties 
of  his  office.— -At  the  earliest  period  of  the 
French  monarchy,  a  number  of  persona 
were  joined  together  in  an  embassy.  Re- 
cendy,  a  diplomatic  mission  has  commonly 
been  intrusted  to  a  single  personage  of 
high  rank  ordistinguiahM  talents,  assisted 
by  one  or  several  secretaries.  In  the  late 
congresses,  and  in  some  late  negotiations, 
several  plenipotentiaries  were,  however, 
joined  together  for  a  particular  object.  In 
the  U.  States,  diplomatic  commissions,  or 
embassies  composed  of  several  individuals, 
will  probably  remain  in  use  as  long  as 
their  present  political  system  subsists. — 
The  diplomacy  of  each  state  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  minister,  who  generally  ad- 
ministers at  the  same  time  some  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  U.  States,  where  the  secre- 
tan^  of  state  is  at  the  head  of  the  patent 
office,  and  superintends  the  publication 
of  the  hiws,  &c.  In  Spain,  the  Secretario 
de  Etiado  y  dd  Dtspcuho  Universtdj  or 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  has  also  the 
direction  of  post-offices,  public  roads,  acad- 
emies, and  some  other  inferior  branches 
of  government.  In  some  states,  as,  for 
example,  in  Portugal  and  Piediront,  the 
departments  of  war  and  of  foreign  rela- 
tions are  intrusted  to  the  same  hands.  In 
Russia,  Austria  and  PrussiB,  the  chancel- 
lor or  vice-chancellor  is,  ypso  fadOy  min- 
ister of  the  foreign  department. — ^Diplo- 
matic agents  are  of  several  degrees :  1. 
ambassadors;  3.  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  ;  3.  minis* 
ters resident;  4.  tkaargit d^affairtt ;  5.  sec- 
retaries of  legation  and  aUachis. — ^Their 
rank  has  been  regulated  in  Europe  in  the 
above  order,  bv  the  congress  assembled  at 
Vienna  in  1814 ;  and  many  such  quarrels 
as  formerly  arose  fimm  questions  of  pte- 
cedence,  are  now  obviated,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  European  powers,  that,  among 
ministeni  of  the  same  rank,  he  who  arrives 
first  shall  have  the  precedence  over  his 
colleaguea.    The  most  ancient  relics  of 
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diplomatic  conrespondence,  perhaps,  which 
have  been  preserved,  are  those  in  the 
l^ctTfUi  LefoHoman,  volume  Ist  of  the 
Bvzantine  historians,  or  the  53d  book 
or  the  great  historical  compilation  mad^ 
bv  order  of  the  emperor  Constantino 
VI,  Porphyrogenitus.  Among  them  will 
be  found  the  Relation  of  an  Embassy 
sont  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger  to  Attua,  in  the  year  449. 
The  account  here  given  Of  court  cere- 
monies, international  courtesies,  personal 
pretensibnB  of  diplomatists,  and  the  means 
oy  which,  in  barbarous  ages,  and  at  the 
court  of  a  half-savage  prince,  political  ends 
were  pursued,  remancably  itlustntes  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb,  **  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  The  same  petty 
quarrels  and  rivalry  among  associate  mplo- 
'matists ;  the  same  disre^uti  to  that  moral 
principle  which  prohibits  the  placing  of 
temptations  in  the  way  of  human  vinue; 
the  same  want  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  towards  tlie  agents  intrusted 
witii  the  care  of  his  greatest  interests ;  the 
same  keen  attention  to  ev^ry  word  falling 
from  the  lips  of  a  foreign  agent,  affecting, 
however  remotely,  the  honor  of  a  sove- 
reign (though  this  sovereign  be  Attila); 
the  same  peuy  intrigues  wmch  have  been 
the  disgrace  of  modem  diplomacy, — 
seem  to  have  equally  characterized  that 
which  prevculed  14  centuries  since.* — 
We  recommend  the  following  worioi  as 
useful  manuals  for  the  study  of  diploma- 
cy:  ThdU  de  DnU  politique  d  de  D^^lo- 

*  The  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  departments, 
in  the  various  states,  are,  of  course,  very  different ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  correct  to  say  that,  in  all  the 
European  states,  they  are  by  far  too  great,  and 
an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  country  j  whilst  the 
ministers  of  the  U.  States  receive  a  salary  in 
most  cases  entirely  inadequate  to  their  expenses. 
A  mistaken  idea  of  dignity,  <»  the  part  of  the 
courts  represented,  induces  {governments  to  spend 
immense  sums  abroad ;  anothe ministers  often  go 
far  beyond  their  means.  How  many  ambassadors 
have  ruined  themselves !  Nafjoleon,  according  to 
Las  CasesMournal,  once  had  in  consideration  the 
abolition  of  resident  ministen.  An  official  state- 
ment has  Been  lately  published  of  the  expenses  in-  • 
curred  for  the  En^isn  diplomatic  service  abroad, 
from  1821  to  1 829  mclusive,  from  which  it  appears 
they  were  as  follows : 


In  1821,  £296,769 

1822,  305,772 

1823,  332^3 

1824,  361,728 

1825,  418,637 


In  1826,  £159,538 

1827,  412,859 

1828,  407,117 

1829,  366,004 


The  expenses  of  the  missions  to  the  new  Ameri* 
can  states  were, 


In  1823,  £5,177 

1824,  16,368 

1825,  27^ 

1826,  56,106 


In  1827,         £36,450 
1828,  26,732 

.     1829,  20,593 


maiiej  by  Battus,  Paii&  1831 ;  Manud  di- 
plomatique de  Choaiea  Martens,  1822 ;  Coun> 
€HplomaHquey  3  vols,  par  le  Baron  de  Mctr- 
tenSf  1801 ;  Pticis  du  Droit  des  Crens  mo- 
dernea  de  PEunpejOar  le  Baron  de  Martens^ 
1821;  Heeren,  Manud  de  VHistoire  du 
l^sthne  Politique  dePEwope,  1822,  abr^ 
iferiEsUnredesTraiUsdePaixenireUt  Pu- 
issances de  VEuropedepuis  la  Paix  de  Weai^ 
pHudie,  poor  Koch,  4  vols.  See  also  IMplo- 
macy  of  the  U.  States,  by  Theodore  Ly- 
man,  jun.,  2d  edition,  Boston,  1828 ;  and 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  &c.,  edited  by  Jared 
Sparks,  Boston,  1829,  3D.  German  litera- 
ture has  lately  been  enriched  by  some 
wori&B  on  diplomacy  which  might  be 
tFBnslated  into  Elnglish,  with  some  advan- 
tage to  American  statesmen. 

DpLOMATics.  The  ancient  acceptation 
oi  diploma  is  the  record  of  a  transaction 
performed  through  the  agency,  or  under 
the  eyes  of  the  public  authority.  The 
charters  of  gifts  made  by  sovereigns  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  incorporated  bodies,  in 
the  eartiest  ages  of  civilization,  are  thus 
named  dqaiomas;  and  as  the  materials  on 
which  they  were  inscribed,  the  manner  of 
writing,  the  charactera,  the  ink,  and  all  tlio 
other  external  forms,  as.  well  as  their 
style,  differed  in  different  centuries,  their 
interpretation,  and  the  ascertaining  of  their 
authenticity,  have  become  a  science  ihe 
more  complicated,  as  the  clergy  of  former 
ages  had  abundant  inducements  and  means 
to  coimterfeit  charters,  giving  them  an  in- 
crease of  power  and  wealth. — ^The  most 
ancient  diplomas  which  have,  as  yet,  been 
saved  fix>m  oblivion  and  destruction,  do 
not  go  back  farther  than  the  5th  centiny ; 
and  they  are  on  parchment  Those  of  an 
earlier  date  vrere  written  on  the  thin 
leaves  of  papyrus,  or  hiblum  JEgifptiacwn, 
so  billed  from  its  Egyptian  origm.  The 
ink  used  consisted,  at  first,  of  soot ;  but 
when  parchment  came  into  use,  tincture 
of  vermilion,  red  lead,  or  a  purple  coloring 
substance,  and  sometimes  gold  and  nlver, 
were  used  instead  of  the  black  Uquid. — 
Till  the  year  602,  Latin  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  and  official  language 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  After 
that  epoch,  the  Greek '  became  its  substl- 

TbeEoelish  ambassador  atParisrecefves  £12,000* 
Petenburg,  13,000 
Vienna,  131)00 

Madrid,  13,100 

the  Hague,       13,000 

The  expenditures  of  the  U.  States,  for  the  diplo- 
matic department,  in  1827,  were  $659^11. 

*  Besides  this,  the  British  floveramentboasht  a  solea 
did  mansioo  at  Fluis  fiir  Uielr  embflssy. 
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tute  in  the  East,  and  was  fliill  in  use  in  die 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  during  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries.—The  cbaractera, 
the  direction  in  which  the  lines  are  writ- 
ten, the  abbreyiationsy  the  signs  which 
supplied  the  places  of  whole  words,  the 
flcHirishes,  varied  consideFably  from  one 
century  to  another.  On  some  of  the  di- 
plomas, the  signature  is  a  cipherer  mono- 
gram ;  and,  as  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  it  is  called  tkriMnwn.  Seals  of 
white  wax  are  found,  either  imprinted  on, 
or  pendi]]^  from  diplomas,  in  small  cases : 
at  a  later  period,  they  were  stamped  on 
metal,  ana  affixed  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  conauered  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  ana  chiefly  those  which  compose, 
at  present.  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
the  Latin  language  at  length  gave  way  to 
the  idioms  of  the  natives ;  and  various  lan- 
guages, therefore,  must  be  learned  by  the 
smdents  of  diplomatics  to  enable  them- 
selves to  distinguish  the  genuine  docu- 
ments from  the  spurious,  and  to  brin^^  tc^ 
light  such  &ct8  as  can  increase  historical 
knowledge,  and  clear  up  points  of  private 
or  public  right  Since  ime  reformation,  the 
science  can  be  of  little  service  in  the  latter 
respect,  but  it  still  promises  valuable  assist- 
ance  in  the  study  of  anti(][uity.  (See  Cftor- 
tert.)  In  this  point  of  view,  d^domaa  are 
conndered  as  literary  documents;  and 
much  diligence  and  research  have  been 
bestowed,  oy  men  not  less  distinguished  by 
learning  thaoi  by  industry,  in  the  inveetifpa- 
tion  of  their  contents  snd  the  examination 
of  their  authentici^.  The  Benedictine 
monks  have  done  much  in  this  department 
of  learning :  among  them  Mabil  Ion,  Tous- 
saint  and  Tasan  hold  a  distinguished  place, 
and  their  works  will  kwff  be  me  most  valu- 
able maniMls  for  the  study  of  diplomatics. 
A  Jesuit  named  Papebroeck  was  the  first, 
perhaps,  who  save  an  example  of  the  ap- 
plication which  can  be  made  of  them  to 
iiis&orical  researches.  The  celebrated 
count  Maffei,  the  most  distinguished  anti- 
quary of  modem  Italy,  is  the  author  of  a 
supplement  to  Mabillon's  Code  Diphma- 
tique,  Gattererand  Schdneman  have,  in 
times  still  more  recent,  treated  the  science 
in  the  most  sjrstematic  manner.  Walter's 
Lexicon  DifL  G6ttingen,  1745,  is  an  ex- 
cellent guiae  for  abbreviations,  and  Car- 
pentier's  ,^ifhabeluin  7%romamm^  Paris^ 
1747,  for  characters  representing  whole 
words,  in  ancient  diplomacy.  See,  also, 
Henselii,  S^nMsis  t/mpena  PkHdogic^ 
and  Kapp's  MphabeL 

Dippiiro,  among  miners,  signifies  the 
intemipdon  of  a  vein  of  ore— an  accident 
that  often  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 


trottUe  before  diey  can  discover  the  ore 
agam. 

DipPiNe  Nbxdlk,  or  Incun atort  Nbb- 
ni«E ;  a  magnetical  needle,  so  hung,  that, 
instead  of  {mying  horizcmtally,  and  point- 
ing north  and  soudi,  one  end  dips  or 
inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  the  odier 
points  to  a  cotain  height  above  it— The 
mventor  of  this  instrument  was  one  Robert 
Norman,  a  compass-maker,  of  Wap|Hng, 
about  the  yea^  1576y— Some  persons  have 
endeavored  to  find  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  places  by  means  of  the  dipping 
needle ;  nut  nothing  of  importance  has  fot 
lowed  from  their  attempts.  The  foUowing 
general  rule,  however,  may  be  adopted  in 
order  to  find  the  longitude  or  latitude  by 
the  dipping  needle.  If  the  lines  of  equal 
dip,  below  the  horizon,  be  drawn  on  maps, 
or  sea-charts,  &om  good  observationB,  it 
will  be  easy,  firom  the  longitude  known, 
to  find  the  latitude,  and  fi!om  the  latitude 
known,  to  find  the  k>ngitude.  Suppose, 
for  example,  you  were  travelling  or  sailing 
along  the  mendian  of  London,  and  found 
the  ande  of  dip,  with  a  needle  of  one  foot, 
to  be  ^^  the  chart  will  show,  that  this 
meridian  and  the  line  of  dip  meet  in  the 
latitude  of  53P  IV,  which  therefore  is  the 
latitude  sought  Or  suppose  you  were 
travelling  or  saiUnar  along  the  parallel 
of  London,  L  e.,  in  51^  3Sy  N.  lat.  andyou 
find  the  angle  of  dip  to  be  74^  This 
parallel,  and  the  line  ciHaB  dip,  will  meet 
m  the  map  in  P  46^  of  E.  Ion.  fimn 
London,  mich  is  therefore  the  longitude 
sought 

DiPTTCHA  {Greek)  originally  aisnifies 
the  same  as  dmUmutj  something  raided. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans^  among  other 
materials  for  writing,  used  tablets  of  metal, 
ivoiy  or  wood,  of  equal  size,  ftstened  to- 
gether by  a  hinge  or  little  ring  which  went 
through  them,  mat  they  might  be  more 
easily  carried  or  passed  fit>m  one  hand 
into  the  other.  Such  double  tablets  were 
originally  called  dipiUnnaia  or  d^piyduu 
Bo3i  terms,  however,  afterwards  received 
diffiarent  significations.  The  d^^lyt^  be- 
came important  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  were  of  three  sortiL  containing  the 
names  of  the  bishops,  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  dead.  The  first  contained  the  names 
and  lives  of  deserving  bishops.  It  was 
customary  to  read  them  at  festivals,  which 
gave  rise  afterwards  to  the  custom  of  can- 
onizatioiL  In  the  d^dkx  of  the  living, 
the  names  of  popes,  patriarchs,  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  men  the  names  of  the 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  who  had  deserved  well 
of  the  church,  thou|^  still  alive,  were 
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written  down,  to  be  mentioned  in  die 
church  piayen.     The    dwtycha   of   the 
dead,  finally,  oonmiBed  the   names  of 
those   who  had  departed  m  the  Lord, 
which  were  abo  mentioned  in  the  church 
fufayera.    There  was  also  another  species 
of  d^tfdtOf  containing  the  names  of  tlie 
faiqpdzed.    Casaubon,  in  his  observations 
on  tMtfUBttii  Hb.  vi.  cap.  14,  supposes  the 
Christians  to  have  borrowed  the  custom 
of  writing  names  in  a  book,  and  rehears- 
ing them  at  mass,  from  the  heathens,  who 
entoed  the  names  of  persons  to  whom 
they  would  do  any  si(pial  honor  in  the 
yerses  of  the  SaUif  as  was  done  to  Ger- 
manicus  and  Venis,  sons  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius^  and  a  long  time  before, 
during  the  period  of  the  republic    (See 
ThsUua^  lib.  ii.)     The  promne  diptifcha 
were  fiequendy  sent  as  jMesents  to  prin- 
ces, &C.,  on  which  occasions  they  were 
finely  gilt  and  embellished.    Those  pre- 
sented were  usually  made  of  ivoiy. 
Diax,  or  EnxENiDES.  (See  Furiea,) 
Directory  ;  a  ^uide,  a  rule  to  direct 
This  name  was  ^ven  to  ^ye  officers,  to 
^riiom  the  execunve  authority  in  France 
was  committed  by  the  conslitutton  of  the 
year  III.   This  regulation  was  imitated  in 
other  states  over  which  France  exercised 
an  immediate  influence,  as  in  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  &c     The  two  legislative 
bodies,  called   the  coimcQsy  elected  the 
roembers  of  the  disectoiy :  one  of  them 
was  obliged  to  retire  yeiEurly,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  election.    This  body  was 
invested  with  the  authority,  which,  by  the 
consdtution  of  1791,  had  been  granted  to 
the  king.    The  seven  ministers  of  state 
were  immediately  under,  and  were  ap- 
pointed and  removed  by,  the  directory.  By 
die  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  this 
body,  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  III, 
were  abolished.    (For  the  history  of  the 
directory  and  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  see  the 
Mhnoires  dt  Lmds  J4rome  (jhkur  (Paris, 
1824,  2  vols.),  die  last  president  of  this 
body..    See  JYapoUon,) 

Direct  Tax.  Taxes  are  distinguished 
into  direei  and  im&reet,  A  tax  is  direct 
when  it  is  paid  by  the  persons  who  per- 
inanendy  own,  or  use,  or  consume  the 
subject  of  the  tax.  An  indirect  ,tax  fiills 
ultimately  on  a  different  person  fi:om  the 
one  who  immediately  pays  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment Thus  the  importer  of  goods 
pays  a  duty  on  them  to  the  government, 
but  reimburaes  himself  bv  diarging  the 
amount  of  this  duty  in  the  price  of  the 
goods,  so  that  the  retailer  who  takes  them 
of  him  refiinds  the  duty,  and  the  con- 
sumer who  takes   them  of  the  retailer 


again  reimburses  the  latter.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  land-tax,  a  capitation-tax,  an  annu- 
al excise  on  watches,  coaches,  &C.,  or 
an  excise  collected  on  articles  as  they  are 
distributed  by  the  retail  dealer  amon^  his 
customers  for  consumption,  is  a  direct 
tax ;  for  the  party  really  taxed  is  the  one 
who  pays  the  tax  to  the  government  (See 
Ibxeij  and  Rsoenue,) 

Dis;  among  the  Romans,  a  name  of 
Pluto  (q.  V.)  and  Hades. 

Discord.  A  discord  is  a  dissonant  or 
inharmonious  combination  of  sounds,  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  coneordf  the  ef- 
fects of  which  the  discord  is  calculated  to 
relieve  and  sweet^i.  Among  various  other 
discords,  are  those  formed  by  the  un^n 
of  the  fifth  with  the  sixth,  the  fourth  with 
the  fifUi,  the  seventh  With  the  eighth,  and 
the  third  vrith  the  ninth  and  seventh,  all 
which  require  to  be  introduce  by  certain 
preparatives^  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
concords  to  which  they  have  some  rela- 
tion. 

DiscocrvT,  or  Rebate,  is  an  allowance 
made  on  a  bill,  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  present 
payment  Bankers,  merchants,  &c^  allow 
for  discount  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  of 
the  bill  for  the  time  before  it  becomes 
due,  which,  however,  is  not  just ;  for,  as 
the  true  value  of  the  discount  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  debt  and  its 
present  worth,  it  is  equal  only  to  the  in- 
terest of  that  present  worth,  instead  of 
the  interest  on  the  whole  debt  And, 
therefore,  the  rule  for  finding  the  true  dis- 
count is  this :  As  the  ainomit  of  £1  and 
interest  for  the  given  rate  and  time  is  to 
the, given  sum  or  debt,  so  is  the  interest 
of  £1  for  the  given  rate  and  time  to  the 
discount  of  the  debt  Thus,  if  the  interest 
or  discount  of  money  were  dve  per  cent, 
then  the  allowance  on  a  bill  of  £100 
would  be  found  diiis:  As  ^U. :  £100  : : 
U. :  £4  159.  m  d. 

Discus,  Disc,  or  Disk;  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  quoit  of  stone  or 
metal,  convex  on  both  its  sides,  ])erfo- 
rated  in  the  middle,  and  fastened  to  the 
hand  by  strings.  Throwing  the  discus 
was  one  of  the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and 
in  th6  Olympic  and  other  games,  it  was 
considered  a  great  honor  to  conquer  in 
the  contest.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented this  instrument,  and  ApoUo  killed 
his  fiivorite,  Hyacinth,  with  it    In  some 

§  laces,  the  plate  which  contains  the  host 
urmg  the  act  of  consecration,  is  called 
disk, — Di^  in  astronomy,  means  die  face 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  they  appear  to 
observers  on  the  earth. 
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Diseases,  Hereditakt.  The  influence 
of  the  parents  on  the  organization  of  the 
ehikl  is  so  great,  that  even  the  individual 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man 
irom  anotlier  are,  in  part  at  least,*  trans- 
mitted to  his  children ;  hence  the  similar- 
ity, in  person  and  looks,  of  the  child  to  its 
parents.  The  intenial  organs,  too,  as  well 
as  the  external  form,  have  the  same  re- 
semblance ;  so  that  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, the  greater  or  less  activity  and  devel-. 
opement  of  tliese  oreans,  are  found  to 
pass  from  parent  to  child.  Now,  as  it  is 
the  particular  state  of  the  several  organs 
and  functions,  in  which  a  very  great  part 
of  diseases  have  their  foundation,  it  fol- 
lows that  these  diseases  may  be  inherited ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  observed,  tiiat  the 
son  is  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease at  the  same  period  of  life  in  which 
his  father  was.  These  diseases  are  called 
hereditary ;  but  it  is  only  tiie  predisposi- 
tion to  them  that  is,  properly  speaking, 
inherited.  Hence  the  actual  develope- 
ment  of  hereditary  diseases  requires  certain 
co-operating  circumstances.  Constitu- 
tional diseases  are  very  often  not  hered- 
itaiy,  but  depend  on  circumstances  which 
afiect  the  foetus  during  pregnancy.  The 
father  has  no  influence  on  the  child,  be- 
yond the  act  of  generation ;  the  mother 
operates  upon  it  during  pregnancy,  and  it 
is  possible  that  hereby  occasion  may  be 
given  to  hereditary  diseases.  Among  the 
diseases  which  are  most  frequently  hered- 
itary, are  scrofula,  bleeding  (especially  at 
the  lungs)  and  hemorrhoids,  consumption, 
gout,  the  gravel  and  stone,  scirrhus  and 
cancer,  disorders  df  the  mind  and  spirits, 
hysterical  and  hypochondriac  afiectipns, 
apoplexy,  epilep^,  and  organic  diseases 
of  jMurticular  parts,  especially  of  the  heart. 
They  have  this  pecubarity,  that  they  are 
produced,  and  appear  as  constitutional 
diseases,  more  firom  the  action  of  internal 
than  of  external,  of  predisposing  than  of 
occasional  causes.  Such  diseases  are 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  cure, 
than  those  which  originate  in  accidental, 
external  causes.  Hence  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  prevent  in  season  their  gn>wth 
and  developement  The  means  of  doing 
this  are  the  following:  1.  Whoever  has 
a  hereditary  predisposition  to  any  dis- 
ease, should  not  marry  one  who  has  the 
same  constitution.  For  this  reason,  mar- 
riages between  near  relations  are  not  ad- 
visable, as  tending  to  perpetuate  such 
hereditary  diseases.  This,  too,  appears 
to  be  the  reason  why  attachments  are 
generally  formed  between  "pereons  of  op- 
posite constitution  and  different  tempera- 


ment 2.  We  ou^ht  to  order  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  child  grows  up, 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  inherit^  predis- 
position may  not  only  not  be  favored,  but 
counteracted.  3.  The  accidental  occa- 
GQons  which  favor  the  grovirth  of  the 
disease  should  be  avoided,  eroecially  at 
the  time  of  life  in  which  the  father  was 
attacked  l^  it  The  medical  treatment 
of  hereditaiy  diseases  is  not  essentially 
difl^ent  fiom  that  which  is  requisite  in 
the  same  diseases,  ariang  under  different 
circumstances. 

DisHiNo  Wheels.  Wheels  should  be 
exactly  cylindrical,  if  roads  were,  in  all 
cases,  level  and  smooth ;  but  sincer  the 
unequal  sur&ce  of  most  roads  exposes 
carriages  to  frequent  and  sudden'  changes 
of  position,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
make  the  wheels  a  litde  conical,  or,  as  it 
is  conmionly  called,  diMfig,  so  that  the 
spokes  uAy  all  divei^  with  their  extrem- 
ities from  the  carriage. 

Dismal  Swamp  ;  a  large  tract  of  marshy 
land,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Norfolk, 
in  Virginia,  and  extending  into  Nortli 
Carolina,  containing  150,000  acres;  30 
mOes  long,  fiom  north  to  south,  and  10 
broad.  "Aiistract  is  entirely  co^^ered  witli 
trees,  some  of  which  grow  to  a  very  large 
size;  and  between  them  the  bnishwoo<l 
springs  up  so  thick,  that  many  parts  are 
utterly  impervious.  In  the  midst  of  the 
swamp  is  a  lake,  called  DrumnunuPs 
pondf  seven  miles  in  length.  The  Pas- 
quotank flows  from  this  lake  south,  and 
the  Nansemond  flows  from  it  north. 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  or  ChesapeaJU 
and  MfemarU  danal,  passes  through  this 
swamp,  beginning  at  Deep  creek,  a  branch 
of  Elizabeth  river,  seven  miles  above 
Norfolk,  and  terminating  at  Joyce's  creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Pasquotank,  30  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Albemarle  sound. 
It  is  22i  miles  long,  38  feet  broad  at  the 
surface,  and  5^  feet  deep.    (See  Canals.) 

Dismounting,  in  the  militanr  art,  is  ren- 
dering the  enemy  ^  cannon  unnt  for  further 
service,  by  breaking  tlieir  carriages  and 
axle-trees ;  also,  shattering  the  parapet  of  a 
retrenchment,  or  of  a  waU,  by  balls,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  defended,  particularly  so  tliat 
cannons  cannot  be  woriced  behind  it  Dis- 
mounting batteries  are  such  as  are  intend- 
ed! to  throw  down  the  parapets  of  fortifi- 
catioi:!<«.  and  disable  the  enemy's  cannons. 
They  are  placed  generally  in  the  second, 
often  in  the  third  parallel.  Iftheyareon 
the  glacis,  in  the  salient  angles  of  the  bas- 
tions,  and  fire  against  the  flanks  of  the 
acyacent  bulwark,  they  are  called  cmtnUr- 
Mkriu.     They  are  erected  exactly  op- 
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posite  the  fit)nt  to  be  battered,  and  consist 
of  from  four  to  eight  cannons,  mostly  12 
pounders.  These  cannons  are  generally 
aimed,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  em- 
brasure, whilst  the  others  occupy  the 
ether  cannon  of  the  enemy:  when  one  of 
the  enemy's  cannon  is  silenced,  the  fire 
is  directed  to  another,  and  so  on.  Some 
mortars  and  howitzers,  which  may  be 
placed  either  within  the  dismounting  bat- 
tery or  by  themselves,  support  its  fire,  by 
bombarding  the  attacked  embrasures:  the 
fire  of  both  must  be  slow,  and  well  aimed. 
The  distance  of  the  dismounting  battery 
trom  the  work  attacked,  is  usucdly  fh>m 
3  to  400  paces,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  second  parallel.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  modem  times,  to  shoot  grenaides, 
instead  of  balls,  from  the  cannons,  into  the 
works  which  are  to  be  dismounted,  to 
produce  an  effect,  by  their  bursting,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  mines. 

Dispensary;  a  charitable  institution, 
common  in  large  towns  of  Britain  and  the 
U.  States.  Dispensaries  are  suppoited  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  each  has  one 
or  more  physicians,  surgeons  and  apotii- 
ecaries,  who  attend,  or  ouglit  to  attend,  at 
stated  times,  ui  order  to  prescribe  for  the 
poor,  and,  if  necessary,  to  visit  them  at 
their  own  habitations.  The  poor  are 
supphed  with  medicines  gratis.  Where 
these  institutions  are  managed  with  care, 
they  are  of  the  utmost  unportance  to  so- 
ciety, it  being  unquestionably  more  for 
the  comfort  of  the  sick,  to  be  attended  at 
ilieir  own  houses,  than  to  be  taken  from 
tlieu:  famities  to  an  hospital. 

Dispensatory;  a  book  in  which  all 
the  medicines  are  registered,  that  are  to 
be  kept  in  an  apotliecary's  shop,  and  the 
apothecaries  directed  how  to  compose^ 
them.  Almost  eveiy  country  in  Europe, " 
and  many  large  cities,  have  their  own 
dispensatories,  which  the  apothecaries  are 
bound  to  follow. 

Disseizin,  or  Disseisin,  is  the  dispos- 
sessing one  of  a  freehold  estate,  or  inter- 
rupting his  seisin.  Under  the  feudal  law, 
when  a  vassal  was  admitted  to  an  estate, 
by  the  ceremony  of  investiture,  he  was 
said  to  be  sehxd  of  it  The  disseizing  of 
him  was  the  turning  him  out  of  his  fee. 
The  entry  into  a  vacant  estate  is  not  a 
disseizin.  In  regard  to  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments, as  of  a  certain  ofnce,  or  the 
right  to  receive  a  certain  rent  out  of  land, 
without  that  of  possession,  there  could  be 
cmly  a  constructive  disseizin.  The  person 
disseizing  another  is  called  the  diiseixory 
and  the  person  whose  estate  is  disseized, 
the  disseizee.    By  a  JhehM  is  meant  an 
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or  some  larger  estate ;  and  an 
estate  for  years,  or  a  lease,  though  it  be  for 
a  hundred  years,  is  not  a  freehold.  Of 
freeholds,  only,  can  a  seizin  bA  had,  or  a 
disseizin  done.  Whether  an  entry  upon 
lands  is  or  is  not  a  disseizin,  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  circuipstances  of^  the 
entry,  and  partly  upon  the  intention  of 
the  par^v  as  made  known  by  his  words  or 
acts.  Thus,  if  one  enters  another's  house 
without  claiming  any  thing,  it  is  not  a  dis- 
seizin. So,  if  one  enters  wrongfully  upon 
another's  land,  and  the  owner  afterwards 
receives  rent  of  him,  it  will  not  be  u 
disseizin ;  so,  if  a  lessee  at  will  makes  a 
lease  for  years,  it  is  a  disseizin ;  so,  if  one 
enters  upon  lands  of  an  infant,  tliouffh 
with  his  consent,  it  is  a  disseizin,  if  the 
infant  chooses  aflenvards  so  to  consider 
it ;  so,  if  one  commands  another  to  make 
a  disseizin,  tlie  person  giving  tlie  com- 
mand is  a  disseizor;  and  so  it  is  a  dis- 
seizin to  prevent  the  owner  from  entering 
on  his  land,  &c.  Between  joint-tenants 
and  tenants  ui  common,  and  coparceners, 
the  entiy  of  one,  being  construed  to  be 
made  in  behalf  of  oil,  is  not  a  disseizin, 
which,  in  these  cases,  must  be  tlie  actual 
oxtster  of  the  co-tenant;  that  is,  putting  or 
keeping  him  out  of  i)08ses8ion :  thus,  if 
one  co-tenant,  after  entering,  mak^  a 
feoffment  of  the  whole,  this  is  a  disseizui ; 
for  it  shows  the  intention  of  the  entry : 
so  if  one,  beinff  in  possession,  4*laims  the 
whole,  and  refuses  to  pay  rent,  &,c. 
Dissenters.  (See  Mm  Cof^armists*) 
Dissidents,  in  its  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, denotes  those  who  differ  from  the 
established  religion  of  a  countiy.  It  has 
been  used  in  a  more  paiticular  sense  in 
Poland,  since  1736,  to  denote  all  thosn 
who,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
established  (Catholic)  .religion,  are  yet 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  respect- 
ive modes  of  worship,  including  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists,  Greeks  and  Arminians, 
and  excluding  Analiaptists,  Socinians  and 
Quakers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Luther, 
the  reformation  was  introduced  into  Po- 
land. During  tlie  reign  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  (1548 — ^72),  great  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  even  hcdf  of  tlie  members 
of  the  diet,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
nobihty,  were  Lutherans  or  Calvinists. 
The  convention  of  Sandomir,  concluded 
in  1570,  united  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists 
and  Bohemian  brethren  into  one  church 
— a  union  which  had  also  a  political  ten- 
dency, and  whose  members  obtained  the 
same  rights  with  die  Catholics,  by  the 
religious  peace  (pax  ^KssidenHun)  sworn 
to  by  the  kingin  1573.    Biit  the  great  mis- 
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take  committed  in  not  settliDg  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  religious  parties,  gave 
lise  to  bloody  contests.  Although  the 
rights  of  the  disudents  were  afterwards  re- 
peatedly confirmed,  they  were  gradually 
repealed,  particularly  in  1717  and  1718,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  II,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  the  ri^ht  of  voting  in  the 
diet  They  lost  still  more,  some  years 
afterwards  (1733),  under  Augustus  III; 
and  in  the  diet  of  pacificationy  as  it  was 
called  (1736),  an  old  statute,  requiring 
every  Polish  king  to  be  of  the  Catholic 
church,  was  revived.  After  the  accession 
of  the  last  king,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, 
the  dissidents  brought  their  grievances 
before  the  diet  held  in  1766,  and  were 
supported  in  their  claims  by  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Frusta  and  England.  Russia,  in 
particular,  profited  by  the  occasion,  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
supported  them  stronglv,  and  succeeded, 
by  ner  mediation,  in  bringing  about  a 
new  convention,  in  1767,  by  which  they 
were  again  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Catholics,  The  diet  of  1768  re- 
pealed the  decrees  which  had  been  for- 
merly passed  against  them.  The  war 
against  the  confederates  breaking  out, 
however,  and  the  kingdom  being  dis- 
membered, nothing  was  accomplished,  un- 
til the  year  1775,  when  tlie  dissidents 
regained  all  their  privileges,  excepting  the 
right  of  beikg  elected  senators  or  ministera 
of  state.  I^ter  events  in  Poland  have 
again  placed  the  dissidents  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Catholics. 

Dissonance  ;  that  effect  which  results 
from  the  union  of  two  sounds  not  in  ac- 
cord with  each  other.  The  ancients  con- 
sidered thirds  and  sixths  as  dHasonances; 
and,  in  fact,  every  chord,  except  the 
perfect  concord,  is  a  dissonant  chord. 
The  old  tlieories  include  an  infinity  of 
dissonances,  but  the  present  received  sys- 
tem reduces  them  to  a'  comparatively 
small  number.  One  rule,  adnutted  both 
by  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  is,  that 
of  two  notes,  dissonant  between  them- 
selves, the  dissonance  appertains  to  that 
one  of  the  two  which  is  most  remote 
fit>m  the  concord. 

Distich  ;  a  couplet  of  verses,  especially 
one  consisting  of  a  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter; as, 

**  Turpe  qoidem  dictu :  ted,  si  modo  vera  &- 


Vulgus  amicitiaf  utilitaie  probat." 
The  hexameter,  which  flows  on  in  an 
nninterrupted  course,  being  adapted  to  the 
ezpreesion  of  ftieling^  and  the  pentameter, 
w&ich  18  broken  by  two  nearly  equal  di- 


visioDS,  expressinff  subdued  emoticni,  this 
disposition  is  unooubCedly  best  suited  to 
the  elegy  (q.  v.),  and  for  this  reason  was 
called  me  deg^  meature.  At  the  same 
time,  no  form  is  more  suitable  for  maxinifl 
or  sentences  than  the  distich.  Tlie 
Greeks,  therefore,  compoeed  their  epi- 
grams almost  exclusively  in  this  form, 
and  the  Germans  have  followed  their  ex* 
ample.  Other  nations,  who  do  not  possesB 
this  measure,  frequently  call  eveiy  piece 
of  poetiy  in  two  lines,  a  distich. 

Distillation  is  an  art  founded  upon 
the  different  tendencies  which  bodies  have 
to  pass  into  vapor,  and  to  be  condensed 
agam  by  cold,  and  is  performed  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  when 
combined,  or  when  they  become  prod- 
ucts of  chemical  action.  Its  use  is  very 
important  in  obtaining  spirits,  essences, 
volatile  oils,  &c.  The  most  common 
method  of  conducting  this  process  con- 
sists in  placing  the  liquid  to  be  distilled 
in  a  vessel  called  a  mU^  made  of  copper, 
having  a  movable  head,  with  a  swan-like 
neck,  which  is  so  formed  as  to  fit  a  coiled 
tube,  packed  away  in  a  tub  of  water  con- 
stantly kept  cold,  and  which  is  termed  a 
refrigeraiory.  The  fire  is  applied  either 
immediately  to  the  still,  or  mediately, 
by  means  of  a  water  or  sand-bath.  The 
liquid  to  be  obtained  rises,  in  vapor,  into 
the  head  of  the  still,  and,  passing  down 
the  curved  tube,  or  worm,  becomes  con- 
densed, and  makes  its  exit  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  still  should  be  constructed 
with  a  diameter  considerably  greater  than 
its  height,  in  order  to  expose  a  larger  sur- 
face to  the  fire ;  and  the  tube  should  not 
be  so  narrow  as  to  impede  the  passage  of 
the  vapor  into  the  worm.  An  improve- 
jnent  made  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  this  appa- 
\atasy  consists  in  introducing  the  smral 
tube  into  the  body  of  a  second  stil(  so 
that  the  heat  fit>m  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  passing^throueh  the  tube,  is  applied 
to  the  distillation  of  liquor  in  the  second. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
moved from  the  latter,  by  connectii^  it 
with  an  air-tight  receiver,  kept  cool.  The 
air  in  this  receiver  is  allowed  to  escape 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation ; 
its  place  is  occupied  by  the  steam  from  the 

aior,  which  being  condensed,  a  vacuum 
ept  up,  whence  the  distiUatkm  proceeds, 
without  any  further  heat  being  direcdy 
applied  to  the  second  still  This  form  of 
distilling  apparatus  is  called  the  doMe 
ML  The  process  introduced  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, for  preparing  vegetable  extracts  and  in- 
^iasated  juices,  by  evaporation  in  wetio, 
is  of  a  somewhat  ttmuar  nature.    Tb»' 
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apparatufi  eaosaats  of  a  hemispherical  fitiU, 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  polished  -within. 
It  is  ckiiBed  by  an  air-tight,  flat  cover, 
through  which  rises  a  wide  tube,  which 
is  then  bent  downwards,  and  terminates 
in  a  large  copper  globe,  of  a  capacity  three 
or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  stilL 
In  this  tube  there  is  a  stop-cock,  between 
the  stin  and  the  ^obe.    When  evapora- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  the  vegetable 
juice  or  infusion  is  poured  into  the  pol- 
ished u:t>n  stiU,  through  an  opening,  which  * 
is  then  closed,  made  air-tight,  and  covered 
with  water.    In  order  to  produce  a  vac- 
uum, the  connexion  between  the  still  and 
copper  receiver  is  interrupted,  by  shutting 
the  stop-cock,  and  steam  from  a  boiler  is 
introduced  by  a  pipe. into  the  latter,  till 
the  whole  of  the  air  is  expelled  from  it 
This  takes  usually  about  five  minutes,  and 
is  known  by  the  steam  issuing  from  the 
globe  uncondensed.    The  copper  sphere 
is  then  closed,  and  the  communication 
restored  between  it  and  the  still,  by  open- 
ing the  stop-cock,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  air  in  the  latter  rushes  into  the 
former.    The  stop-cock  is  again  closed, 
and  the  globe  again  filled  with  steam  as 
before.    Sy  the  condensation  of  this  steam 
a  vacuum  is  again  produced,  which,  on 
opening  the  stop-cock,  extracts  the  greater 
portion  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  still : 
m  short,  by  repeating  these  exhaustions 
five  or  six  timijs,  an  almost  perfect  vacuum 
is  obtained,  both  in  the  still  and  receiver. 
Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  water  bath, 
in  which  the  still  is  placed,  until  the  juice 
within  begins  to  boil,  which  is  ascertained 
hy  inspection  through  a  piece  of  thick 
glass,  raed  firmly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus.    As,  in  a  vacuum,  fluids  boil 
neariy    124  degrees  below    their   usual 
boiling   temperature,  water    passes  into 
ebullition,  in  such  circumstances,  at  90° 
Fahr.,  or  a  little  above  it;  and  it  is  never 
found  necessaiy  to  heat  the  juice  above 
a  temperature  of  100°.    The  evaporation 
is  continued  tiU  the  fluid  is  inspissated  to 
the  proper  extent,  which  is  judged  of  by 
its  appearance  through  the  glass.     Ex- 
tracts prepared  in  this  way  are  foimd  to 
be  greatfy  preferable  to  those  obtained  by 
evaporation  at  a  high  temperature:  they 
are  considerably  stronger,  as  the  active 
principles  in  the  juices  are  not  decom- 
posed by  reaction  between  their  elements, 
mvored  hy  heat ;  and  they  are  fiee  from 
all  burnt  flavor,  or  empyreuma.     There 
are  many  operations,  however,  in  which 
liquids  are  employed,  that  would  corrode 
metallic  vessels:    in  such  cases,  vessels 
are  empk>yed,  constructed  either  of  glass. 


platinum,  or  stone  ware.  They  are  of 
various  fbrms,  generally  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  called  a  rdori,  and  the  other  a 
recewer.  The  receiver  is  sometimes  tu- 
bulated, with  a  stopper  adapted  to  the 
tubulature.  In  some  cases  of  distillation, 
the  product  is  liot  entirely  a  vapor  which 
may  be  condensed;  but  there  is  disen- 
gaged an  elastic  fluid,  which  is  inconden- 
sable. This  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  ofl*  by  a 
tube  from  the  tubulature ;  the  tube  termina- 
ting in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  collect  the  gas  in  an  inverted  jar.  In 
certain  cases,  the  product  designed  to  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation  is  an  elastic  fluid,  not 
condensable  by  itself,  but  capable  of  being 
condensed  by  being  transmitted  through 
water.  A  contrivance  called  ffblfe^s  <y- 
paratus  is  used  for  this  purpose,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  be  found  in  most  of 
the  chemical  treatises.  .  A  liquid  obtained 
by  distillation  is  sometimes  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  it  is  dilute,  fiom  the  intermixture 
of  water,  that  has  been  elevated  in  vapor 
along  with  it  By  repeating  the  distilla- 
tion of  it  a  second  or  a  third  time,  it  is 
rendered  more  pure  and  strong.  This 
latter  process  is  named  rtd^icatum,  or 
sometimes  conctntraHon, 

Distress,  in  law  (fix)m  the  Latin  cKt- 
tringOy  to  distrain),  is  the  taking  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel  of  a  wrong-doer,  or  a  tenant, 
in   order  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  done,  or  for  rent  or  service  due. 
The  thing  taken  is  also  called  a  distrtss, 
A  disu-ess  may  be  taken  for  homage,  fealty, 
or  any  other  service,  of  which  there  were 
many  descriptions  under  the  old  feudal 
tenures,  due  from  the  tenant  to  the  lord, 
or  person  of  whom  the  estate  was  holden, 
the  rendering  or  payment  of  which  was 
the  consideration  or  condition  on  which 
the  land  was  held.    So  a  distress  is,  by 
the  English  and  American  law,  allowed 
to  be  made  of  cattie  or  goods  dcrniage- 
feasant  (see  Damage-Feasant),  both  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  further  damage,  and 
obtaining   satisfaction    for   that    already 
done.    If  the  party  whose  j;oods  or  catde 
are  seized,  disputes  the  mjuiy,  service, 
duty  or  rent,  on  account  of  which  the 
distress   is   takezi,   he  may  replev;^  the 
things  taken,  giving  bonds,  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  them  or  pay  damage,  in 
case  the  party  making  the  distress  shows 
that  the  vn^onc  has  been  done,  or  the  ser- 
vice or  rent  is  due,  on  account  of  which  the 
distress  .was  taken.    Another  description 
of  distress  is  that  of  attachmept  (sec  ^ 
tachmerd)f  to  compel  a  party  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  .when  summoned  for  this 
puipose.    The  distresses  most  frequentiy 
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made  in  England  and  die  U.  States,  ore 
on  account  of  damage-fecuance  and  rent ; 
tliough  the  ordinary  attachments  on  mesne 
process,  that  is,  on  a  writ  before  judgment, 
that  die  judgment  m(^  be  stuislied  out  of 
the  property  so  seized,  coincides  in  princi- 
ple >vith  the  right  of  distress.  But  diis  right 
of  previous  attachment,  though  permitted 
in  most  cases  of  claims  for  debts  or  damage, 
in  some  few  of  the  U.  States,  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  them,  whereas  the  right  of 
distress^  strictly  so  called,  is  very  general. 
The  reason  for  giving  a  i*ight,of  distress 
in  cases  of  damage-foosance  is  obvious, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  evident  why  a 
landlord  should  have  a  right  to  distrain 
for  his  rent,  any  more  than  a  grocer  for  a 
debt  accruing  on  account  of  aiticles  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  his  debtor's  family. 
The  power  with  which  the  great  body  of 
landholders  is  vested,  all  over  Europe, 
where  a  vast  propordon  of  the  soil  is 
under  lease,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  this  rule  there ;  but  this 
wiU  not  account  for  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  rule  in  the  U.  States,  where,  in 
general,  the  cultivators  occupy  their  own 
soil,  and  contracts  for  rent,  except  in  the 
cx>nstderable  towns,  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  mass  of  contracts.  It  may 
l)e  said,  indeed,  that  the  chattels  on  the 
form  are  usually,  in  ymrt,  at  least,  the 
growth  of  the  farm  itself,  and  so  far  the 
landlord  may,  widiout  injustice,  have  a 
sort  of  lien  on  them  for  his  rent  No 
other  reason  occurs  to  us,  why  a  special 
remedy  should  be  provided  for  this  par- 
ticular species  of  debts,  and  this  reason 
may  not  appear  entirely  satisfactory.  This 
preference  is  not  wiUiout  exception  in  the 
U.  States ;  for  in  some  of  die  states,  w]iere 
the  right  of  attaching  in  mesne  processes 
is  extended  to  most  claims  for  debt  or 
damages,  the  demand  for  rent  has  no 
better  remedy  than  olhei-s.  As  to  the 
things  diat  may  be  distrained,  the  English 
law  allows  any  chattel  of  the  lessee,  on 
the  premises,  to  be  so  taken.  The  law  also 
prescribes  particularly  the  time  and  mode 
of  making  die  distress,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  things,  especially  beasts, 
distMined. 

DiTHTiiAMBUs  *,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus, 
liecause  he  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
twice — once  of  his  mother,  Semele,  and 
the  second  time  out  of  the  thigh  of  his 
father  Jupiter ;  or  because  several  mothers 
have  been  ascribed  to  him.  The  word 
means,  also,  a  poem,  sung  in  honor  of  the 
god,  at  his  festivals.  Since  these  festi^'als 
were  celebrated  vritb  all  tiie  extravagance 
which  could  please  the  intoxicated  deity, 


the  dithyrambus  employed  in  his  wor- 
ship naturally  breatlied  the.  same  finenzy. 
The  character  of  die  didiyrambus,  there- 
fore, requires  bold  images  and  loft>' 
periods.  The  more  apparent  disorder  it 
contains,  the  more  it  partakes  of  the  fire 
of  intoxication,  die  better  it  sustains  the 
true  dithyrambic  character.  In  the  wild 
Phiygian  music,  it  was  sung  ui  choirs. 
Arion  of  Methymne,  on  the  island  of. 
Lesbos,  is  considered  as  the  inventor  of 
it  In  public  games,  it  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Lasos  of  Hcmiione.  The  expres- 
sion dUhyrambic  poem  denotes,  also,  eveiy 
lyric  poem,  filled  with  a  wild  and  impet- 
uous enthusiasm,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
odes  of  Pindar. 

DlTTERS    VON    PiTTERSDORF,    ChaileS, 

bom  at  Vienna,  in  1739,  is  pardcularly 
distinguished  in  comic  composidons,  and 
perhaps  unrivalled,  in  this  branch  of 
music,  among  the  German  composers. 
Several  of  his  operas  are  represented  wiUi 
great  applause,  even  in  Italy.  The  em- 
peror of  Germany  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  nobility.    He  died  in  1799. 

Ditto  (usually  written  do,)  signifies  (/le 
aforementioned,  and  is  a  cormption  of  the 
Kalian  dettoj  from  the  Latin  tUdurn,  the  said. 

Divan  ;  1.  with  the  Turks,  the  hi^hei^ 
council  of  state  ;  the  Turkish  ministry. 
(See  Ottoman  Empire.)  Every  pacha  has 
also  a  divan.  2.  In  Turkey,  a  kind  of 
stage,  raised  aliout  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  halls  of  the  pal- 
aces, as  well  OS  in  the  apartments  of  pri- 
vate persons.  It  is  covered  with  cosdy 
tapestiy,  and  a  number  of  embroidered 
cushions,  leaning  against  the  wall.  Xhis 
divan  is  the  seat  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  reclining  on  it,  he  receives 
visitors.  From  this,  a  kind  of  sofa  has 
obtained  the  name  of  tUvan,  3.  Divaaiy 
with  the  Arabs,  Persians  and  Turks,  is 
used  to  denote  a  complete  collection  of 
lyric  poems,  which  they  call  ^coxites,  and 
through  each  of  which  one  single  rhyme 
extends :  they  never  exceed  the  length  of 
14  strophes.  Such  a  collection  is  com- 
plete if  there  are  as  manv  divisions  as 
diere  are  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  the 
respective  languages;  and  each  division 
contains  at  least  one  poem,  die  rhymes 
of  which  teiininate  with  the  letter  under 
which  the  division  falls ;  some  lettera  are 
excluded,  as  few  or  no  words  end  in  them. 

Diver.    (See  Pead-Fishenf.) 

Diver,  a  bird.    (See  Loofu) 

Divergent;  tending  to  various  ports 
from  one  point;  thus  we  say,  divergent 
lines,  rays,  &c.,  meaning  those  lines  or 
rays  wWch,  issuing  from  one  common 
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point,  go  off  horn  that  point  in  Tarious  di- 
rectKHiB.  Concave  passes  render  the  nys 
divergent,  and  convex  ones  convergent 
Concave  minors  make  the  rays  converge, 
and  convex  ones  make  them  diverge. 

DiVEEeiNo  Seriks,  in  analysis,  are  those 
series,  the  tenns  of  which  increase  more 
and  more,  the  further  tiiey  are  continued. 

Diversion,  in  militaiy  afiairs,  is  an 
attack  on  an  enemy,  in  a  pkce  where  he 
is  weak  and  unprovided,  in  order  to  draw 
off  his  forces  fiom  another  place,  where 
they  have  made,  or  intend  to  make,  an 
imiption.  Thus  the  Romans  had  no 
other  way  in  their  power  of  driving  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy,  but  by  making  a  diver* 
sion  in  attacking  Carthage. 

Dividend  of  Stocks  is  a  share  or 
proportion  of  the  interest  of  stocks,  divided 
amon^,  and  paid  to,  the  proprietore. 

Dhtdendj  in  arithmetic,  is  that  number 
which  is  to  be  divided. 

Divination  (from  the  Latin  dhinaHo) ; 
the  foreseeing  or  predicting  of  futuse 
events  (in  Greek,  ttavrdof  iiamKh).  Cicero 
has  treated  this  subject  in  his  book  De 
Dwhustione.  Man  is  so  dependent  upon 
external  things  and  influences ;  he  is  so 
conscious  of  thid  influence ;  he  is  so  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  uncertain  issue  of  his 
best  calcuktioiis,  and  is  so  often  obli|;ed 
to  act,  when  the  reasons  for  and  agamst 
a  measure  seem  to  be  almost  equally 
balanced,  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
cheridi  Bin  ardent  desire  to  pnr  into  fiitu- 
rity,  and  to  inform  himself  about  things 
which  are  happening  in  distant  regions, 
by  some  process  out  of  the  oroinaiy 
course  of  nature.  If  we  take  into  view, 
besides  this  natural  desirej  the  belief  which 
nations,  in  an  eariy  stage  of  their  progress, 
entertain  of  the  imm^iiate  dispensations 
of  Providence,  of  a  constant  interference 
of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of  things,  rather 
than  of  the  existence  of  eteinal  and  ail- 
wise  laws,  we  shall  have  the  reason  why 
the  belief  in  divination  of  some  kind  or 
other,  in  signs  given  fiiom  above,  to  want 
or  to  alarm,  and  in  the  power  of  particular 
individuals  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity,  has 
been  so  general  We  need  not  suppose 
divination  to  have  had  its  origin  in  fraud : 
the  dk^position  of  men  to  deceive  them- 
sehres,  and  form  conclusions  as  to  future 
events  from  onmeaning  ngns,  will  suf- 
Meady  account  for  its  existence.  In 
the  sequel,  indeed,  it  became  a  flruitful 
source  of  impositkm.  Moses  prohibited 
^Kvination  expiessly.  {DeuL  xviii,  11.) 
Saul  expelled ''those  that  had  ftmiiiarspir- 
its,  and  the  wizards,''  from  his  kingdom, 
yet  he  was  wetk  enough  to  consult  the 
33* 


fiunous  witch  of  Endor,  shortly  before  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  he  fell.  The 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  their  oraclea 
(q.  V.)  With  the  Romans,  divination  and 
witchcraft  were  brought  into  a  kind  of 
system,  and  constituted  part  of  their  reli- 
gion, of  which  the, generals  and  chiefe 
of  parties  often  availed  themselves,  with 
much  effect  (See  Augur,  and  Anupices,) 
All  the  ancient  Asiatic  tribes  had  modes 
of  divination ;  and  sorcerers  are  common 
among  the  Indians  of  America.  In  feet, 
we  believe  that  there  has  hardly  been  a 
nation  discovered,  which  had  advanced 
beyond  the  lowest  barbarism,  that  did  not 
practise  some  kind  of  divination ;  and  even 
m  the  ages  m  which  reason  has  most  pre- 
vailed over  feeling,  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  events  has  been  enter- 
tained; even  men  of  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence, have  not  been  able  to  rid  them- 
selves of  it  entirely.  Without  goine  into 
the  question  of  the  degree  to  whicn  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  looking  into 
futurity,  or  considering  the  numerous  ex- 
traordinaiy  stories  afloat  in  the  world,  of 
presentiments  and  predictions, '  we  shall 
confine  ouraelves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
systems  of  divination  which  have  existed. 
The  ancient  Germans  had  consecrated 
white  horees,  from  whose  snorting  and 
neighing  thev  drew  fevorable  or  unfavor- 
able signs.  They  also  followed  the  guid- 
ance of  prophetesses,  whom  they  called 
Mrunu,  The  Greeks  had  their  8orte$ 
HommetR,  the  Romans  their  goHes  Vtr- 
rpiairut ;  and,  in  imitation  of  these,  many 
Christians,  from  the  period  of  the  dd  cen- 
tuiy,  adopted  the  aortes  Mndorum—t^  mode 
of  judging  of  the  future  by  opening  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  at  random,  and  ferminff 
an  opinion  fiom  the  passage  on  which 
the  eye  happened  to  fall  (See  BSbUoman' 
cy,)  This  usage  was  eany  disapproved 
by  the  councils.  Some  popes  forbad  it 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.  The 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  of  789  A.  D., 
also  prohibit  this  mode  of  oonsultmg  the 
Psalms  and  the  Gospels;  yet  the  mriea 
mmdarum  continued  until  the  14th  centuiy, 
and  is  not,  even  now,  altogether  obsolete. 
In  most  countries  of  Europe,  many  of  the 
old  forms  of  divination  continue  to  be 
practised,  sometimes  fiiom  superstition, 
sometimes  for  amtisement  In  fact,  the 
love  of  having  one's  fortune  told  is  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  the  supersti- 
tious. People  who  are  above  behoving 
the  predictions  are  still  fend  of  ptyntfy  m 
spoit,  into  the  mysteries  of  fUturity.  Tben 
are  many  names  lor  the  diflfeient  modes 
of  prognosticating  the  fiiture  by  means  of 
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the  various  appearances  which  nature  and 
art  present,  fiK>m  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars  down  to  the  grounds  of  a  coffee- 
cup  ;  as,  cuirology,  aerwnancy,  mdeoromancy, 
pyromancy,  hydrrmancv,  ^eomancy,  hiero- 
money,  rhabdaaumcy,  physio^wnancy,  n€c- 
romaney,  hibliomancy,  &c.  very  lately,  a 
lady  at  Paris,  mademoiselle  Lenormand, 
attracted  much  attention  by  tellinff  for- 
tunes to  persons  of  high  rank ;  and  Aliillcr, 
in  Suabia,  was  a  celebrated  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  It  has  been  often  ob- 
served, that  great  politicians,  men  who 
have  risen  above  many  of  the  prejudices 
of  their  age,  and  have  even  disregarded 
important  truths,  have  yet  given  them- 
selves up  to  a  superstitious  trust  in  sims 
and  divination.  One  reason  may  be,  Uxal 
they  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  seeing 
how  many  things  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  power,  and  must  be  left  to  fortune ; 
and  an  ambitious  spirit  refuses  to  doubt 
what  it  strongly  wishes.  The  works  on 
tliis  subject  arevery  numerous,  including, 
as  they  do,  the  mysdcal  productions  of  tlie 
East,  the  Cdbcda  (q.  v.),  the  treatises  on  as- 
trology (q.  v.),  witcncraft,  &c.,  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  all  that  modem  times  have  pro- 
duced, as  Jung  Stilling's  Hiemit  dtr  Geis- 
Urhmde  (Theory  of  Demonology),  sir  W. 
Scott's  History  of  Demonology,  Jcc.  (See 
tlie  articles  Astrolopu,  Gipsies,  WUch,  &c.) 
Diving-Bell.  To  illustrate  the  princi- 
ple of  this  machine,  take  a  glass  tumbler, 
plunge  it  into  water  with  the  mouth 
perpendicularly  downwards  ;  you  will 
fina  that  veiy  Uttle  water  will  rise  into  the 
tumbler,  which  will  be  evident  if  you  lay 
a  piece  of  cork  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  and  put  the  tumbler  over  it;  for 
you  v^l  see,  that,  though  the  cork  should 
be  carried  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  yet  its  upper  side  is  not  wened,  the 
air  which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  the  water ;  but,  as 
air  is  compressible,  it  could  not  entirely 
exclude  the  water,  which,  by  its  pressure, 
condensed  the  air  a  little. — The  first  div- 
ing-bell we  read  of  in  Europe  was  tried 
at  Cadiz,  by  two  Greeks,  in  the  presence 
of  Charles  V  and  10,000  spectators.  It 
resembled  a  large  kettle  inverted.  The 
first  of  any  note  was  made  by  Dr.  Halley. 
It  is  most  commonly  made  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  the  smallest  end  being 
closed,  and  the  larger  one  open.  It  is  so 
suspended  that  it  may  sink  tull  of  air,  with 
its  open  base  downwards,  and  as  near  as 
may  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  so  as  to 
close  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Smeat(Xi's  diving-bell,  made  in  1788,  was  a 
square  chest  of  cast  iron,  4j|  feet  in  height, 


4^  feet  in  len^,  and  3  feet  wide,  and 
afforded  room  for  two  men  to  work  in  it. 
It  was  siipplied  witli  fresh  air  by  a  fbrcinf 
pump.  Tiiis  was  used  with  great  succcsi 
at  Ramsgntc.  Other  contrivances  have 
been  used  for  diving-l)cHs.  Widiin  tin 
last  30  years,  the  diving-bell  has  been 
much  employed  to  assist  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  buildings  under  water.  A 
diving-bell,  on  an  improved  principle,  was 
constnicted,  in  1812,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ron- 
nie, and  employed  in  Ramsgate  harbor, 
where  it  aii^vered  so  well,  that  tlie  ma- 
sonry was  laid  with  tlie  utmost  precision. 
From  this  period  must  be  dated  a  new 
era  in  the  construction  of  masonry  under 
water,  ti)e  use  of  coffer  dams  being,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  superaeded.  Th«! 
diving-bell  was,  thenceforward,  employed 
by  3lr.  Rennie  in  the  conMnictioii  of  all 
die  great  harbors  which  he  projected. 
Round  bells  of  cast  iron  and  copper  havo 
been  occasionally  made  for  the  pearl  ami 
coral  fisheries  of  South  America,  and  havo 
been  sufiplied  by  the  Messrs.  Rennie  for 
most  of  the  royal  dock-yards  in  England, 
and  several  of  those  in  the  colonies,  for  the 
pearl  fisher}'  at  Ceylon,  for  the  repair  of 
the  works  at  Croustadt,  for  many  places  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

DiviifiNG  Rod  (virgtda  mtrcurialis)  is  a 
rod  made  with  certain  superstitious  cere- 
monies, either  single  and  curved,  or  with 
two  branches,  like  a  fork,  of  wood,  biaan 
or  otlier  metal.  The  rod  is  held  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  if  it  bends  towards  one 
side,  tliose  who  use  the  rod  believe  it  to 
be  an  indication  tlint  there  is  treasure 
under  tlie  spot.  Soipe  publications  re- 
specting a  man  who,  in  auite  recent  times, 
preten(fed  to  be  able  to  discover  water  and 
metals  under  the  ground  by  his  feelings, 
attracted  much  attention.    (See  CanqfeUL) 

Divisibility.  The  actual  subdivision 
of  bodies  has,  in  many  cases,  been  carried  to 
a  prodigious  extent.  A  slip  of  ivory,  of  an 
inch  in  length,  is  frequently  divided  into 
a  hundred  equal  parts,  which  are  distinct- 
ly visible.  But,  by  the  application  of  a 
very  fine  screw,  5000  equidistant  lines,  in 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  can  be 
traced  on  a  surface  of  steel  or  gloss  witli 
the  fine  point  of  a  diamond,  producing 
delicate  iridescent  colors.  Common  vmt- 
ing  paper  has  a  thickness  of  about  the 
500th  part  of  an  inch;  but  the  pellicle 
separated  from  ox-gut,  and  then  doubled 
to  form  gold-beaters'  skin,  is  six  times 
thinner.  A  single  pound  of  cotton  has 
be^n  spun  into  a  thread  7G  miles  in  length ; 
and  the  same  quantity  of  wool  has  been 
extended  into  a  thread  of  ^  miles ;  the 
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(liaraeteis  of  those  tlireads  being  hence 
oiijy  the  SSOdx  and  400th  parts  of  an  inch. 
But  the  ductiiity  of  some  metals  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  substance.  The 
gokl-beatenB  begin  >vith  a  riband  an  inch 
broad  and  150  inches  long,  which  has 
lieen  reduced,  by  passing  through  roHers, 
to  about  the  800th  part  of  an  inch  in  tliick- 
ness.  This  riband  is  cut  into  squares, 
which  are  disposed  between  leaves  of  vel- 
lum, and  beat  by  a  heavy  liammer,  till 
they  acquire  a  breadth  of  more  than  three 
inches,  and  are  therefore  extended  ten 
times.  These  are  again  quartered,  and 
placed  between  the  folds  of  gold-beaters' 
skin,  and  stretched  out,  by  the  openition 
of  a  lighter  hammer,  to  the  breadtiiof  five 
inches.  The  same  process  is  repeated, 
Hometiraes  more  than  once,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lighter  hammers;  so  that  376 
grains  of  gold  are  thus  finally  extended 
into  2000  leaves  of  3.3  inches  square,  mak- 
ing in  ail  80  books,  containing  each  25 
leaves.  The  metal  is,  conseouently,  re- 
duced to  the  thinness  of  the  282,000di  i>art 
of  an  incli,  and  every  leaf  weighs  rather 
less  than  the  5tli  part  of  a  grain.  Silver 
is  likewise  capable  of  being  laminated, 
but  will  scarcely  bear  an  extension  above 
half  that  of  gold,  or  the  150,000th  part  of 
an  uich  thick.  Copper  and  tin  liave  still 
inferior  degrees  of^  ductility,  and  cannot, 
{lerhaps,  be  beat  diinner  tlian  the  20,000th 
part  of  an  inch.  These  form  what  is 
called  Dutch  Uaf.  In  the  gilding  of  but- 
tons, five  grains  of  gold,  which  is  applied 
as  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  is  allowed 
to  each  gross ;  so  that  the  coating  left 
must  amount  to  the  110,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  If  a  piece  of  ivory  or 
wliite  satin  be  iounersed  in  a  nitro-muriate 
solution  of  gold,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  wiU  become  cov- 
ered wUli  a  surface  of  gold  hardly  ex- 
ceeding^ in  thickness  the  10,000,000di  part 
of  an  mch.  The  gilt  wire  used  in  em- 
broidery is  formed  by  extenduig  gold 
over  a  surface  of  silver.  A  silver  rod, 
about  two  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  in  diameter,  and  therefore  weighing 
ueu^y  20  pounds,  is  richly  coated  with 
about  800  grains  of  pure  gold.  In  £nj?- 
land,  the  lowest  proportion  allowed  is  IQO 
grains  of  gold  to  a  pound  of  silver.  This 
gilt  rod  is  then  drawn  through  a  series  of 
diminishing  holes,  till  it  has  stretched  to 
the  vast  length  of  240  miles,  when  the 
gold  has,  consequendy,  become  attenuated 
oOO  times,  each  fnim  covering  a  surface 
of  9600  sauare  mches.  This  wire  being 
now  flatted,  the  golden  fihn  suffere  a  flir- 
ther  extension,  fuid  has  its  thickness  re- 


duced to  the  four  or  five  millionth  part  of 
an  inch.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  wires 
of  pure  gold  can  be  drawn  of  only  ^i© 
4000th  iMirt  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But 
doctor  W.  H.  Wollaston,  by  an  ingenious 
process,  has  lately  advanced  much  further. 
Taking  a  short  cylinder  of  silver,  about 
the  third  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he 
drilled  a  fine  hole  tlirough  its  axis,  and  in- 
serted a  wire  of  platinum,  only  the  100th 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  Tliis  silver  mould 
%vas  now  drawn  through  the  successive 
holes  of  a  steel  plate,  till  its  diameter  was 
brought  to  near  the  1500th  part  of  an  inch, 
and,  consequently,  the  internal  wire,  be- 
ing diminished  m  the  same  proportion, 
was  reduced  to  between  the  four  and 
five  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
compound  wire  was  then  dipped  in  warm 
nitric  acid,  which  dissolved  the  silver,  and 
Icfl  its  core,  or  tlic  wire  of  platinum.  By 
passing  tlie  incrusted  platinum  through  a 
greater  number  of  holes,  Mnres  still  nner 
were  obtained,  some  of  tlicm  only  the 
30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
tenacity  of  the  metal,  before  reaching  that 
limit,  was  considerable ;  a  platinum  Svire 
of  the  18,000th  i>an  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, supporting  the  weight  of  one  grain 
and  a  third.  Such  excessive  fineness  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  the  filamentous  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Human  hair  varies 
in  thickness,  from  the  250di  to  tlie  GOOth 
part  of  an  inch.  The  fibre  of  the  coarsest 
wool  is  about  the  500tli  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  that  of  the  finest  only  the 
1500th  part.  The  silk  fine,  as  spun  by 
the  worm,  is  about  the  5000th  part  of  an 
inch  thick ;  but  a  spider's  line  is,  perha|)e, 
six  times  finer,  or  only  the  30,00Oth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  insomuch,  tliat  a 
single  pound  of  this  attenuated  substance 
mieht  be  sufficient  to  encompass  our 
globe.  The  red  globules  of  the  human 
blood  have  an  irregular,  roundish  shape, 
from  the  2500th  to  the  3300th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  dark  central  spot. 
The  trituration  and  levigation  of  powders, 
and  the  perennial  abrasion  and  waste  of 
tlie  surface  of  solid  bodies,  occasion  a  dis- 
integration of  particles,  ahnost  exceeding 
the  powers  of  computation.  Emery,  after 
it  has  been  ground,  is  thrown  uito  a  \'at 
filled  with  water,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
powder  is  distinguished  by  the  time  of  its 
subsidence.  In  very  dry  situations,  the 
dust  lodged  near  the  comers  and  crevices 
of  ancient  buildings  is,  by  the  continual 
agitation  of  the  air,  made  to  give  a  glossy 
polish  to  the  interior  side  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  less  prominent  parts  of  those  venera- 
ble remains.    So  fine  is  the  «and  on  the 
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adust  plains  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  canied 
nometimes  900  miles  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  the  sweeping  sirocco.  Along 
tlie  siiores  of  that  sea,  the  rocks  are  f>eo- 
yiled  by  the  pholas,  a  testaceous  and  ediUe 
worm,  which,  though  veiy  soft,  yet,  by  un- 
wearied perseverance,  works  a  cylindrical 
hole  into  the  heart  of  the  hardest  stone.  The 
marble  stei)6  of  the  great  churches  in  Italy 
ore  worn  by  the  incessant  crawling  of 
abject  devotees;  nay,  the  hands  and  feet 
of  bronze  statues  are,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
wasted  away  by  the  ardent  kisses  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  that  resort  to  those 
shrines.  What  an  evanescent  pellicle  of 
the  metal  must  be  abraded  at  each  suc- 
cessive contact !  The  solutions  of  certain 
saline  bodies,  and  of  other  colored  sub- 
stances, exhibit  a  prodigious  subdivision 
and  dissemination  of  matter.  A  single 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol,  wil  communicate  a  fane  azure  tint 
to  five  gallons  of  water.  In  this  case,  tlie 
copper  must  be  attenuated  at  least  ten 
niilljon  times ;  yet  each  drop  of  the  liquid 
may  contain  as  many  colored  particles, 
distinguishable  by  our  unassisted  vision. 
A  still  minuter  portion  of  cochineal,  dis- 
solved in  deliquiate  potash,  will  strike  a 
bright  purple  color  through  an  eaual  mass 
of  water.  Odors  are  capable  or  a  much 
wider  diffusion.  A  single  grain  of  musk 
has  l)ecn  known  to  perhime  a  large  room 
for  the  space  of  20  years.  Consider  how 
often,  during  that  time,  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment must  have  been  renewed,  and  have 
become  charged  with  fresh  odor !  At  the 
lowest  computation,  the  musk  had  been 
subdivided  into  320  quadrillions  of  parti- 
cles, each  of  them  capable  of  affecting  the 
olfactory  organs,  xhe  vast  difiusion  of 
odorous  effluvia  may  be  conceived  from 
the  (act,  that  a  lump  of  assafcetida,  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  lost  only  a  grain  in 
seven  weeks.  Yet,  since  dogs  hunt  by 
the  scent  alone,  the  effluvia  emitted  from 
the  several  species  of  animals,  and  from 
different  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
must  be  essentially  distinct.  The  vapor 
of  pestilence  conveys  its  poison  in  a  still 
more  subtile  and  attenuated  form.  The 
seeds  of  contagion  are  known  to  lurk,  for 
years,  in  various  absorbent  subetajices, 
which  scatter  death  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  But  the  difiusion  of  the  particles  of 
light  defies  all  powers  of  calculation.  A 
small  taper  will,  in  a  twinkling,  illuminate 
the  'atmosphere  to  the  distance  of  four 
miles;  yet  the  luminous  particles  m^ch 
fill  that  wide  concavity  caimot  amount  to 
the  SOOOtfa  part  of  a  ^rain^  which  may  be 
the  whole  consumpcum  of  the  wax  in 


light,  smoke  and  ashes.  Animated  mat- 
ter likewise  exhibita^  in  many  instanoeB,  a 
wonderful  subdivision.  The  milt  of  a 
codfish,  when  it  begins  to  putrefy,  has  been 
computed  to  contain  a  billion  of  perfect 
insects ;  so  that  thousands  of  these  living 
creatures  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  But  the  infusoiy  animalcules  dis- 
play, in  their  structure  and  functions,  the 
most  transcendent  attenuation  of  matter. 
The  vUnio  undulOj  found  in  duck-weed,  is 
computed  to  be  ten  thousand  million 
times  smaller  than  a  hemp  seed.  The 
vihrio  Un^la  occurs  in  vegetable  infusions, 
every  drop  containing  myriads  of  those 
oblong  pomts.  Of  the  monaa  gelatmomiy 
discovered  in  ditch  water,  millions  appear 
in  the  field  of  a  microscope,  playing,  like 
the  sunbeams,  in  a  single  drop  of  liquid. 
Insects  have  been  discovered  so  small  as 
not  to  exceed  the  10,000th  part  of  an  inch, 
so  tiiat  1,000,000,000,000  of  them  might  be 
contained  within  the  space  of  one  cubic 
inch ;  yet  each  animalcule  must  consist  of 
pdrts  connected  with  each  other,  with  ves- 
sels, with  fluids,  and  with  organs  neces- 
sary for  its  motions,  for  its  increase,  for 
its  propagation,  &c.  How  inconceivably 
small  must  those  organs  be !  and  yet  they 
are,  unquestionably,  composed  of  other 
pails  still  smaller,  and  still  farther  re- 
moved from  the  perception  of  our  senses. 

Divorce  is  a  separation,  by  law,  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  is  either  a  divorce 
a  vinculo  matriaumiiy  that  is,  a  complete 
dissolution  of  the  marria^  bonds,  whereby 
the  parties  become  as  enurely  disconnected 
as  those  who  have  not  been  joined  in  wed- 
lock, or  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  Hwro  (fiiom 
bed  and  board),  whereby  the  parties  are 
legally  separated,  but  not  uimiarried.  The 
causes  admitted  by  different  codes  of  laws 
as  grounds  for  the  modification  or  entire 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  as 
well  as  the  description  of  tribunal  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  tne  proceedings,  and  the 
form  of  the  proceedings,  are  quite  various. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses  {Detd. 
xxiv.  1),  "Timen  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife, 
and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  find  no  fiivor  in  his  eyes,  because  he 
hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her ;  then 
let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  sive  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out 
of  his  house."  This  was  a  very  sum- 
mary proceeding,  and  the  provision  seems 
scarcely  to  recognise  the  force  of  a  mar- 
riage contract,  as  binding  upcm  the  hus- 
band, who,  according  to  the  prevalent  in- 
terpretatMn  of  this  law  among  the  Jews^ 
micht  be  his  own  judire  of  the  sufiicieiicy 
of  die  cause  for  repudiating  his  wife;  and 
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one  school  of  doctors,  whose  interpreta- 
tions  were  had  in  res])ect,  considered  it  to 
lie  sufficient  cause  if  he  preferred  another 
woman,  or  if  his  ivife  did  not  dress  his 
victuals  to  his  satisfaction.  This  law  is 
said  [MatL  xix.)  to  have  been  a  concession 
to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  a  better  doc- 
trine. The  wife,,  on  receiving  her  bill  of 
divorce,  was  at  liberty  to  marry  again, 
after  waiting  90  days,  in  order  to  avoid 
doubts  as  to  the  paternity  of  her  next  bom 
child.  This  law,  Uke  those  of  the  Eastern 
countries  generally,  pays  very  litde  respect 
to  the  rights  of  the  wife  as  a  party  to 
a  matrimonial  contract  The  husband 
might  many  another  wife  immediately. 
The  wife  could  not  divorce  the  husband. 

The  Mohammedan  law  of  divorce, 
founded  upon  some  passages  in  the  Koran, 
aUows  of  a  separation  by  mutual  consent, 
giving  the  wile  the  right  of  retaining  her 
mairiage  portion,  unless  she  agrees  to 
relinquish  a  part  of  it  as  the  price  of  the 
separation.  The  parties  are  permitted  to 
separate  and  reunite  twice,  if  they  can  so 
agree,  vrithout  any  particular  conditions ; 
but  after  the  tliird  divorce,  the  husband  is 
not  permitted  to  receive  his  wife  again, 
until  she  shall  have  previously  married 
another  husband.  The  act  of  divorce  is  a 
judicial  proceeding  before  the  cadi,  who 
does  not  decree  it  until  three  months  after 
the  application,  which  delay  is  made  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  wife  is 
pregnant ;  and  if  she  be  so,  the  divorce  is 
delayed  until  after  her  delivery.  The  ma- 
gistrates throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
ilivorc^,  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  necessity  of  allowing  tlie 
wife  her  marriage  portion  back  again,  in 
case  of  divorce,  sometimes  discourage  the 
husband  from  prosecuting  the  affair,  and 
induce  him  to  make  a  composition.  But 
here,  according  to  D'Arvieux's  Memoirs, 
the  magistrate  interposes,  and  will  not 
permit  a  reconciliation  and  discontinuance 
of  the  proceedings,  until  the  wife  is  first 
married  to  another  person ;  for  which  pur- 
pose some  youtli  is  agreed  with  to  act  the 
imrt  of  second  husband,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  a  ground  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings,  and 
the  relenting  husband  must  l>e  a  spectator 
of  this  second  marriage  and  its  incidents. 
A  cadi  informed  this  traveller,  that  this 
condition  was  rigidly  enforced,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tribunals  from  being  overbur- 
thened  vnth  applications  for  divorce. 

The  Hindoo  laws  fmy  still  less  respect 
to  the  women,  who  are  considered  very 
much  in  the  light  of  slaves  to  their  hus- 
bands.   According  to  a  maxim  of  these 


laws,  ^  prudent  husbands  instantly  forsake 
a  wile  who  speaks  unkiiully/'  Barren- 
ness, the  bearing  of  daughters  only,  eating 
in  her  husband^s  presence,  any  incurable 
disease,  or  quarrelsomeness,  is  each  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  divorce.  The  some  law 
inculcates  upon  the  wife  the  obligation  to 
revere  her  husband  as  a  god,  altliough  he 
is  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  or  enam- 
ored of  another  woman.  If  the  wife  is 
superseded  by  the  husband's  taking  anoth- 
er, he  must  still  maintain  her.  The  wife 
is,  however,  so  far  protected,  that  the  hus- 
band is  not  allowed  to  put  her  to  death,  oi 
to  mutilate  her  person,  imless  in  case  of  an 
amour  with  one  of  a  lower  caste. 

The  Chinese  laws  of  divorce  are  very 
similar  to  the  Hindoo,  but  add  some  othei 
sufficient  causes,  such  as  disregard  to  the 
husband's  parent<3,  loquaciousness,  and 
jealousy  of  temper.  But  the  husband 
cannot  divorce  a  wife  who  has  mourned 
three  years  for  his  parents,  or  if  liis  fiunily 
has  become  rich  subsequently  to  his  mar- 
riage, or  if  the  wife  have  no  parents  living 
to  receive  her  back  again.  A  woman 
who  has  been  deserted  three  yeara  by  her 
husband,  may  marry  another. 

The  different  Grecian  states  had  each 
their  respective  laws  of  divorce.  At  Spar- 
ta, they  do  not  seem  to  have  greatly 
regarded  the  delicacv  of  the  marriage  bed, 
when  tlie  interest  of  the  republic  was  in 
question;  but  divorces  appear  to  have 
been  rare,  since  the  fphori  fined  Lysander 
for  repudiating  his  wire.  At  Athens,  either 
the  husband  or  wife  might  procure  a  di- 
vorce, by  exhibiting  a  bUl  for  this  purpose 
to  the  orchon,  and  obtaining  the  verdict 
or  consent  of  a  jury,  to  whom  the  question 
was  referred.  But  the  party  applying 
must,  it  seems,  have  made  application  per- 
sonally ;  and  Alcibiades,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, took  advantage  of  his  authority  as  a 
husband,  to  prevent  his  wife  from  making 
the  application  personally ;  for,  when  slie 
was  going  from  her  brother's  house,  where 
she  had  taken  refuge,  to  the  archon's,  to 
sue  for  a  divorce,  he  forcibly  seized  upon 
her,  and  confined  her  to  his  own  house. 

The  early  laws  of  Rome  permitted  the 
husband  to  divorce  his  wife  for  poisoning 
his  cliildren,  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or 
adulteiy.  But  other  causes  were  after- 
wards added ;  for  the  first  divorce  recorded 
^vas  for  tlie  sterility  of  the  wife.  This  was 
by  Sp.  C.  Ruga,  in  the  year  523  after  tho 
building  of  the  citj'.  Divorces  afterwards 
became  very  frequent,  and  a  law  was,  on 
this  account,  made  by  Augustus,  requiring 
additional  ceremonies  in  a  divorce ;  among 
other  things,  the  presence  of  seven  wit- 
nesses to  the  act  or  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
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riage.  Bv  the  TheodoMan  code,  the  hiu- 
band  could  divorce  the  wife  for  adulteiy, 
or  if  ^e  was  a  witch  or  a  munleresB,  haid 
sold  a  freebom  person  into  slavery,  vio- 
lated a  sepulchre,  committed  sacrilege, 
been  accessai^  to  theft  or  robbeiy,  was 
given  to  feedmg  with  strangers  without 
Sie  knowledge  or  against  the  wishes  of 
the  husband,  lodging  abipad  without  good 
reason,  or  freouented  theatres  and  shows, 
her  husband  forbidding,  or  was  aiding  and 
abetting  in  plots  against  the  state,  or  dealt 
falsely,  or  offered  blows.  The  wife  had 
equivalent  rights  in  this  respect,  for  she 
could  procure  a  divorce  on  similar  char|;es 
against  her  husband.  He  could  be  mamed 
again  immediatelv ;  she,  not  within  a  year. 

The  facility  of  (hvoree  continued,  without 
restriction,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  not- 
withstandm^  the  doctrine  promulgated  on 
the  subject  m  the  New  Testament;  but, 
ns  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  emeiged 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (MatL  xix.),  ^  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.'*  Mar- 
riage, under  the  Roman  church,  instead 
of  a  civil  contract,  came  to  be  considered 
a  sacrament  of  the  church,  and  subject  to 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  so  it  is, 
at  this  time,  in  England ;  and  the  canonists 
foimded  upon  this  test  the  doctrine  of  the 
imlawfulnesB  of  dissolving  this  contract, 
the  dissolution  of  which  they  considered 
to  be  a  violation  of  a  sacred  institution. 
If  parties  were  once  legally  married,  they 
could  not  be  unmarried,  though  they 
might  *be  separated.  But  though  mar- 
riage was  thus  held  to  be  a  sacrament, 
still  the  ceremony  of  union  might  pass 
between  those  who  could  not  lawfully  be 
joined  in  "  holy"  wedlock,  in  which  case 
the  marriage  might  be  annulled,  or  rather 
declared,  by  the  competent  tribunals,  to 
have  been  null  from  the  first  Divorces 
a  vinculo  are,  accordingly,  decreed  by  tiie 
f^cclesiastical  courts  in  England,  for  prior 
contract,  inipotencv,  too  near  an  affinity  or 
consanguinity,  and  other  causes,  existing 
at  tlie  time  of  the  marriage,  but  not  for  any 
subsequent  cause.  For  any  cause  what- 
ever, arising  afier  the  marriage,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  can  only  decree  divorce 
a  mensa  d  ihoro,  which  does  not  leave 
either  of  the  paities  at  liberty  to  nuiny 
ajiain.  To  obtain  a  divorce  a  mnctdo  mat- 
nmoniiy  for  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
afler  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  to  whose 
union  no  legal  impediment  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  the  ommpoienee^  as 
it;  is  called,  of  parliament,  must  be  resort- 
ed to. 

In  the  U.  States,  marriage,  though  it 


mar  be  celebrated  before  ckigjnnen  as 
well  as  civil  magistrates,  is  coiiSMSered  to 
be  a  civil  contract.  The  causes  of  divorce, 
and  the  ftcility  or  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it,  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  the  sev- 
eral states;  and  the  diversity  in  this  respect 
is  so  great,  diat  instances  have  heretcmire 
not  been  unfrequent,  of  one  of  the  parties 
removing  into  a  neighboring  state  lor  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
avineulo.  The  more  genend  causes  of 
such  a  divorce  are,  former  marriage,  phys- 
ical incapacity,  or  finudulent  contract,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  in  the  Connecti- 
cut law,  to  include  these  and  other  causes: 
consanguinity ;  and  the  New  York  code 
particu&riy  enumerates  idiocy  and  insan- 
ity, and  the  circumstance  of  either  party 
being  under  the  age  of  consent.  Adul- 
tery is  also  a  cause  of  divorce  a  mnado ; 
but  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  pro- 
hibit the  guihy  peaty  from  marrying 
again.  If  the  husband  or  wife  is  absent 
seven  years,  or,  by  the  laws  of  some,  states, 
three  years,  and  not  heard  fix>m,  the 
other  is  at  hberty  to  many  again;  and 
in  some  states,  if  the  husband  desert 
the  wife,  and  make  no  provision  for  her 
support  during  three  years,  being  able  to 
make  such  provision,  the  wife  can  obtain 
a  divorce.  Extreme  cruelty  in  either 
party  is  also,  generally,  a  cause  of  divorce, 
either  a  vinculo  or  a  mmsa.  In  many  of 
the  states,  applications  to  the  legislature 
for  divorce,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
the  statutes,  are  very'  frequent  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  divorce  is  a  subject 
of  chancery  jurisdiction,  fix>m  which,  as  in 
other  cases,  questions  of  law  may  be 
referred  to  a  jury  for  trial.  But,  in  most 
of  the  states,  the  courts  of  law  have  cogni- 
zance of  divorce.  The  laws  prescribe 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  in 
case  of  divorce,  confiding  to  the  courts, 
however,  some  degree  of  discretion  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  alimony. 

Djebel  is  an  Arabian  word,  ^gnifying 
mmintotn,  as  Djebel-el-Mousa,  the  mounfam 
of  Moses ;  Djebel-el-Tarik  (Giln^tar),  the 
nwuntam  of  TariJu 

Djezzar,  Achmet,  pacha  of  Acre,  who 
checked  the  victorious  career  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  bom  in  Booiia, 
and  is  said  to  have  sold  himself  as  a  slave 
to  Ali  Bey,  in  Egypt  There  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  his  master  to  sucn  a 
degree,  that  he  rose  from  the  low  state  of 
a  mameluke  to  that  of  governor  of  Cairo.* 
For  his  future  success,  he  was  not  less 
indebted  to  his  faithlessness  and  ingrati 
tude,  than  to  bis  courage  and  talents.  As 
pacha  of  Acre,  he  rendered  himself  so 
formidable  to  the  rebels^  that   he   was 
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FBised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pacha  of  three 
tBik.  Diflfeiences  soon  arose  between  him 
and  the  Porte,  which  is  jealous  of  eveiy 
pacha  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  Obeying 
the  commands  received  from  Constanti- 
nople no  &rther  than  they  coincided  with 
his  own  plans,  he  muntained  himself  by 
force  and  cunning.  On  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  in  1799,  he  broke  out  into 
the  most  ungovernable  fuiy,  that  Chris- 
tians from  Europe  should  dare  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  his  province.  Assisted 
by  the  French  engineer,  Philippeaux,  who 
conducted  the  derence  with  great  ability, 
and  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  supported 
him  with  several  English  men-of-war, 
Djezzar  could  boast  of  repelling  the  man 
before  whom  Europe  trembled.  He  after- 
wards had  several  bloody  struggles  with 
the  grand- vizier  and  the  pacha  of  Jafia, 
and  died  in  1804.  He  received  the  name 
of  Djexzar  (butcher)  from  his  bloodthirsty 
dtspoeition. 

Djioda.    (See  JiddaJ) 

Dnieper,  or  Dneper,  or  Nieper  (an- 
ciently, Boiyslhenes) ;  a  river  of  Russia, 
which  rises  in** be  west  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tver,  passes  by  Smolensk, 
Mogilev,  Kiev,  Ekaterinoslav,  &c.,  and 
runs  into  the  Black  sea,  near  Otchokov. 
It  begins  to  •be  navigable  a  little  above 
Smolensk.  Notwithstanding  the  course 
of  this  river  is  so  extensive,  its  navigation 
is  only  once  interrupted  by  a  series  of  cat- 
aracts, which  commence  about  2Q0  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  continue  30  or  40 
miles ;  these,  however,  ore  not  very  dan- 
gerous, and  may  be  passed  in  the  spring 
bv  loaded  barks.  Length,  1000  miles. 
,  The  lower  part  of  the  river  has  been  die 
theatre  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks. 

Dniester,  or  Dniestr  (the  ancient  TSf- 
raa  or  Dancuter) ;  a  large  river  of  Europe, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  Ikke  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  in  Austrian  Galicia, 
and  empties  itself  into  tlie  Black  sea,  be- 
tween Ovidiopol  and  Akerman,  after  a 
couise  of  between  500  and  600  miles, 
mosdy  through  Russia,  the  government  of 
which  has  done  much  towards  improving 
its  navigation. 

DoBBERAN ;  a  casde  and  borouffh 
(210  houses  and  1400  inhabitants),  un<&r 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff,  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  Baltic,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenbura-Schwerin.  About 
a  mile  from  the  puce  is  the  Heilige 
Damm,  or  Holy  Dam,  a  high  natural 
mound  of  stones,  curiously  formed  and 
colored,  stretching  &r  into  the  Baltic 
Tradition  says,  that  the  sea  threw  up  these 


stones  in  one  night :  it  was,  perhaps,-  the 
efiect  of  an  earthquake.  Three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Dobberan  is  a  bathing-bouse, 
the  oldest  establishment  for  sea-bathing  in 
Germany.  It  was  founded  by  the  duke 
in  1793;  and  to  it  Dobberan  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  celebrity. 

DoBROwsKT,  Joseph,  abb^,  bom  in  1754, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  member  of  tlie  royal 
Bohemian  society  of  sciences,  and  several 
other  societies,  lives  at  Prague,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  count  Nostitz.  He  is  the  most 
learned  Sclavonian  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
Beside  other  works,  he  has  written  a  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Language  and  ancient  Litera- 
ture of  Bohemia  (revised  edition,  Prague, 
1818) ;  ond  a  work  entitled  Methodius  and 
CyriUus,  the  aposdes  of  the  Sclavonians. 
Ire  is  now  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
Jornandes,  tor  the  society  of  ancient  Ger- 
man history  at  Frankfort 

Dock  ;  a  name  applied  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  rumex.  These  are  large 
herbaceous  plants,  widi  stout  roots,  alter- 
nate and  oflen  entire  leaves,  and  bearing 
panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers.  Sev- 
eral species  have  &en  introduced  into  our 
gardens  from  Europe,  and  have  become 
troublesome  weeds.  Their  roots  have  an 
austere  taste,  arc  astringent  and  styptic, 
and  the  seeds  are  sometimes  employed  in 
hemorrhage.  The  root  of  the  water-dock 
(R.  aquaticus)  strikes  a  black  color  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  About  60 
species  of  this  genus  are  known,  Ave  or 
six  of  which  are  really  natives  of  the  U. 
Slates.  The  term  dock  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  other  large  weeds. 

Docks.  The  word  dock  was  fbnnerly 
applied  to  the  slip  or  excavation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  a 
vessel ;  and  was  distinguished  as  a  dry 
dock  when  furnished  with  flood-gates  to 
prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  required ; 
and  BB  d  loet  dock  when,  having  no  flood- 
gates, the  vessel  could  only  be  cleaned  or 
repaired  during  the  period  in  which  the 
tide  lefl  her  accessible.  These  slips  or 
docks  are  still  used.  At  present,  tlie  name 
of  rrcwing  or  huildmg  dock  is  more  gen- 
erally given  to  what  we  have  temied  dry 
dockj  which  latter  term  is  applied  to  those 
docks  or  basins  lefl  dry  by  the  tide; 
while  the  appellation  dip  is  confined  to 
the  narrow  inlet  for  building  or  repauing, 
unprotected  by  gates.  Dunngthe  growth 
of  the  maritime  power  and  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  it  was  found  highly  inconve- 
nient to  load  and  unload  vessels  in  a  tide- 
river  or  in  a  harbor  not  entirely  land- 
locked; for  either  the  ships  could  not 
be  brought  close  to  die  wharves,  or,  when 
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conducted  there  at  the  flood  of  tlie  tide, 
they  were  left  diy  at  the  ebb,  and  sufllered 
continual  damage  by  straining,  by  delay 
from  neap  tides,  and  other  accidents  and 
inconveniences.  To  obviate  these  incon- 
veniences, improvements  in  the  exisdng 
docks  or  slips  were  made  from  time  to 
tame,  until  England,  taking  the  lead,  intro- 
duced a  system  of  floating  docks,  which 
have  greatly  contributed  to  her  advance- 
ment and  prosperity.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  ports  of  Europe  are  pro- 
vided with  dry  docks  for  building  and 
repairing  vessels;  and  of  these  Toulon, 
Havre  and  Brest  have  the  most  remark- 
able. Most  seaport  towns  are  provided 
with  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
tiiat  the  system  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  ronning  large  basins  or  floating 
docks,  furnished  witli  flood-gates  for  the 
reception  of  shipping  to  load  and  unload, 
wherein  the  vessel  remains  safe  at  the 
quay-sj^e.  The  docks  of  Liverpool  were 
the  nrst  constructed  in  England ;  and  many 
other  maritime  towns  have  been  induced 
to  follow  her  example.  It  is  scarcely  30 
years  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels 
tliat  entered  the  port  of  London  were 
obliged  to  remain  moored  in  the  open 
stream  of  the  Thames.  The  example 
which  Liverpool  had  set  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury pointed  out  tlie  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  the  construction  of  floating 
docks  in  the  port  of  London  was  resolv- 
ed on.  The  first  construcied,  and  tliose 
nearest  the  trading  part  of  the  metropo- 
lis, are  called  the  Londoti  docks.  They 
are  just  below  the  site  of  the  Tower,  and 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Thames;  were  be- 

§un  in  3800,  and  completed  in  1805.  .The 
ock,  properly  so  called,  is  420  yards  in 
length,  276  yards  in  breadth,  and  29  feet 
in  deptli;  its  superficies  is  equal  to  25 
acres ;  that  of  tlie  basin  communicating 
with  it  is  above  2.^  acres ;  and,  uicluding 
the  ground  occupied  by  warehouses,  sheds 
and  quays,  the  whole  premises  contain  a 
superficies  of  110  acres.  Excepting  those 
ships  that  trade  to  the  East  and  West  In- 
cliea,  every  vessel,  whether  English  or 
foreign,  may  enter  the  London  dock  upon 
paying  the  duties,  to  unship  her  cargo  or 
take  in  a  new  lading.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  business,  ranges  of  sh^s,  low, 
and  of  a  very  ample  construction,  have 
been  erected  along  the  sides  of  the  dock 
and  near  the  edges  of  the  quays,  into 
which  cargoes  are  removed.  Behind 
these  sheds,  and  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
them,  stands  a  line  of  magnificent  ware- 
houses, four  stories  high,  with  spacious 


vaults,  into  wliich  the  casks  are  conveyed 
by  inclined  planes.  These  buildings  oc- 
cupy a  superflcies  of  120,000  squai^  yards. 
The  cellars  are  appropriated  to  wines  and 
brandies,  and  railways,  or  rather  tramways, 
running  in  all  directions,  facilitate  labor. 
The  Ix)ndon  docks  have  their  several 
parts  perfectly  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
are  or  tlie  most  admirable  construction. 
The  gates,  like  all  tliose  whose  size 
much  exceeds  20  feet,  instead  of  being 
straight,  are  curved  on  the  side  on  which 
the  water  presses.  The  West  India  docks 
are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames 
at  the  ^distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  below  the  London  docks.  They  arc 
situated  on  the  base  of  a  tongue  of  land 
of  the  Isle  of  Dogs — a  sort  of  peninsula 
fonn^  by  a  long  circuit  of  tlie  river. 
The  West  India  docks  are  much  superior 
to  the  London,  both  m  extent  and  regu- 
larity. These  vast  works  were  under- 
taken and  executed  by  an  association  of 
private  individucJs,  and  by  means  of  a 
mere  subscription.  27  months  sufficed  to 
accomplish  the  whole.  The  excavations 
of  the  West  India  docks  were  begun  on 
the  12tli  of  July,  1800 ;  and  as  eariy  as  the 
month  of  September,  1802,  vessels  entered 
the  impoit  dock!  At  the  highest  tides, 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  tw<f  docks  is  24 
feet;  they  are  fomied  ])arallei  to  each 
other ;  their  common  length  is  about  890 
yards.  The  largest,  which  has  a  super- 
ficies of  above  30  acres,  is  destined  for 
those  vessels  retuiiiing  to  tlie  West  Indies, 
which  deposit  their  cargoes  in  tlie  >vare- 
housesof  tiiis  artificial  port.  The  second, 
the  superficies  of  wiiich  is  about  25  acres, 
receives  the  vessels  laid  up  in  ordinarj',  or 
taking  the  outward  -bound  cargoes.  These 
docks,  with  their  basins,  and  the  locks 
which  connect  them  with  the  river,  pre- 
sent an  area  of  68  acres  of  ground,  exca- 
vated by  human  hands,  for  the  reception 
and  moorage  of  vessels.  The  total  super- 
ficies, including  that  of  tlie '  quays  and 
warehouses,  is  140  acres.  During  tho 
busy  season,  tliis  establishment  employs 
about  2600  workmen.  It  can  admit,  at 
tlie  same  time,  204  vessels  in  the  import, 
and  195  in  the  export  dock,  forming  a 
total  of  120,000  tons.  During  tiie  first  15 
years,  7260  vessels  entered  them.  Upon 
the  Quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
warenouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  ut 
the  same  time,  148,563  barrels  or  casks  of 

X,  70,875  barrels  and  433,648  bags  of 
(,  35,158  pipes  of  rum  and  Madeira, 
wine,  14,021  logs  of  mahogany,  21,350 
tons  of  logwood,  &c.  At  the  upper  and 
lower  entrances  of  the  two  docks,  a  basin 
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presents  three  locks  of  communication. 
The  first  communicates  with  the  Thames ; 
the  water  is  kept  in  it  by  means  of  double 
gates.  The  second  and  third  locks  lead 
respectively  into  the  export  and  import 
docks ;  they  have  also  double  gates.  By 
this  means,  the  vessels  are  able  to  come  in 
and  ^  out  independently  of  the  state  of 
the  tide ;  thev  may  remain  in  the  basin  as 
long  as  is  judged  convenient  The  water 
of  die  docks  oeing  but  veiy  litde  higher 
than  that  of  the  b^ins,  it  does  not  press 
violently  on  the  gates  of  tlie  locks.  It 
should  be  also  ol^rved,  that  this  water, 
having  had  time  to  settle  in  its  previous 
passage  through  the  basin,  hardly  deposits 
any  sediment  when  introduced  into  the 
docks.  The  East  India  docks,  belonging 
to  the  East  India  company,  are  inferior  to 
the  West  India  docks  in  magnitude,  but 
equal  in  point  of  construction  and  secu- 
rity of  property.  Having  to  receive  vessels 
of  2500  tons,  they  are  deeper  than  the 
West  India  docks,  and  have  never  less 
than  23  or  24  feet  water. 

Dock- Yards  ;  arsenals  containing  all 
sorts  of  naval  stores,  and  timber  for  Up- 
building. In  England,  the  royal  dock- 
yards are  at  Chatham,  Portsmoutli,  Plym- 
outh, Dep^ord,  Woolwich,  and  Sheer- 
ness,  where  the  king's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  are  generally  moored  during  peace, 
and  such  as  want  repairing  are  taken  into 
the  docks,  examined,  and  refitted  for  ser- 
vice. 

Doctor.  The  title  of  doctor  originated 
at  the  same  time  with  the  establishment 
of  the  universities.  The  dignity  con- 
nected with  it  first' received  public  sanc- 
tion at  the  law  university  in  Bologna, 
between  1128  and  1137,  where  the  cele- 
brated Imenus  (Werner)  began  to  give 
instructions  in  law,  in  112»,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  as  professor  of 
law.  He  is  said  to  have  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Lothaire  II,  whose  chancellor 
he  was,  to  introduce  the  dignity  of  doctor. 
From  the  faculty  of  law,  tliis  title  passed 
to  that  of  theology.  The  faculty  in  Paris 
first  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinihf  on  Peter  Loinbard,  who,  in  1159, 
!)ecame  bishop  of  Paris.  William  Gorde- 
niOfOf  the  college  at  Asti,  in  1329,  was  the 
first  person  who  was  promoted  to  die  dig- 
nity of  doctor  artium  et  TnediciruE.  The 
doctorate  of  philosophy  was  cstablislied 
last,  because  tue  faculty  of* philosophy  was 
formed  tiie  latest  The  tide  of  magisitr 
was  more  common  among  the  members 
of  this  faculty.  The  degree  of  doctor 
iai  either  conferred  publicly,  widi  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  or  u^  diploma.    On  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  the  order  of  rank  is 
this — doctor  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medi- 
cinC)  and  of  philosophy ;  but  in  England 
and  the  U.  States  of  America,  the  doctor 
of  laws  ranks  first,  and  the  doctor  of  di- 
vinity next  Doctor  of  medicine  is  a  pro- 
fessional tide. — ^The  degree  of  doctor  of 
music  is  conferred  at  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  (England).  The 
great  Haydn  and  Romberg  received  this 
tide  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Doctors'  Commons.  (See  CoUegt  of 
Civilians.) 

Doctrinaires.  Since  the  second  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  a  small  number 
of  deputies  in  the  French  chamber  would 
neither  rank  themselves  among  the  fiiends 
of  absolute  power,  nor  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  revolution.  They  supported 
Decazcs.  while  he  was  minister;  and  sev- 
eral of  uicm  held  ofiices  in  the  ministry, 
as,  for  instance,  the  counsellors  of  state 
Camille  Jordan  and  Royer-Collard.  Their 
system  eiiibraccd  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, allowing  the  government  more 
power  than  the  ultra-lilKsruls  would  admit, 
and,  on  the  odier  hand,  restricting  the 
royal  power  more,  and  admitting  less  ap- 
]Ht>acn  towards  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  the  ultra-royalists  demanded. 
They  retired  witii  Decazes,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  hbeitd  opposition.  The 
first  orator  among  them  was  Royer-Col- 
lard, and  their  most  distinguished  writer 
Out  of  the  chamber,  Guizot  (See  Cham- 
bers.) 

DoDD,  William,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  1729,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1750,  he 
married  witiiout  the  means  of  support; 
in  1753,  took  orders,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
An  expensive  mode  of  hving  rendered  his 
circumstances  embarrassed,  and  he  be- 
came the  author  or  editor  of  several  works 
which  afforded  him  large  profits.  In 
1764,  he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains,  and  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  the  rehef  of  persons  con- 
fined for  small  debts.  Beins  now  much 
involved  in  debt,  he  di^raced  his  station, 
and  violated  the  rules  of  common  honesty, 
by  ofiering  a  bribe  to  the  lord  chancellors 
laidy  if  she  would  procure  his  nomination 
to  a  vacant  rectory.  The  lady  %vas  indig- 
nant, and  informed  die  chancellor  of  the 
ofiTer,  who  procured  Dodd*s  name  to  be 
struck  from  the  list  of  the  king^s  chaplains. 
To  escape  fix>m  the  disgrace  which  at- 
tended the  knowledge  of  his  conduct,  he 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  with  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  bad  been 
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tutor.  This  nobleman  afterwards  pre- 
sented him  with  a  living.  In  1777,  be 
committed  a  fbrgeiy  upon  his  patron,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  probably  hoped  to  replace,  and 
thereby  avoid  detection.  But  the  offence 
was  scarcely  committed  before  the  crimi- 
nal was  discovered.  He  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  at  Tyburn, 
notwithstanding  great  efforts  to  procure 
his  pardon.  lie  died  with  all  the  mariss 
of  smcere  contrition  for  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  and  the  scandal  he  had  brought 
upon  his  profession.  His  works  were 
numerous. 

DoDD,  Ralph,  a  civil  engineer,  the  ori- 
ginal projector  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  and  various  other  public  works 
of  importance.  In  1795,  be  published  an 
Account  of  the  principal  Canals  in  the 
known  World,  with  Reflections  on  the  great 
Utility  of  Canals.  In  1796,  he  laid  before 
the  public  his  plan  for  a  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  which  was  approved  bv  govern- 
ment; but  the  scheme  viras  abuidoned 
soon  after  its  conunencement  He  had 
also  a  share  in  die  improvement  of  steam- 
vessels;  and  the  first  impetus  to  the 
scheme  for  navigating  by  steam  in  Eng- 
land was  given  by  a  patent  which  he  ob- 
tain^ for  a  steam-boat  on  the  Thames, 
fit)m  London  to  Gravesend,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  into  effect.  He 
afterwards  navigated,  in  a  steam-vessel, 
round  the  coasts  of  Ensland  and  Ireland. 
In  18SS2,  he  was  severe^  wounded  by  an 
explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-packet, 
and,  after  lin^ring  a  few  months,  died  at 
Cheltenham,  in  April  of  that  year. 

DoDpRiDOE,  Philip;  an  eminent  dis- 
senting divine.  His  ftther  was  a  trades- 
man in  London,  and  he  was  bom  there  in 
1702.  After  some  previous  education,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  John  Jennings, 
who  kept  a  theological  academv.  On  the 
death  of  his  tutor,  he  succeeded  to  the  sit- 
uation, but  removed  the  seminary,  in  1729, 
to  Northampton.  There  he  resided  neariy 
23  years,  filling  his  station  as  a  minister 
and  academical  preceptor  with  great  credit 
He  died  Oct  26, 1751,  at  Lisbon,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  deriving  bene- 
fit from  the  change  of  air,  in  a  pulmon- 
ic complaint  Doctor  Doddridge  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament^ublished  under  the  title 
of  the  Family  Expositcr,  which  became 
deservedly  popular,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  After  his  death  appeared 
a  Couise  of  Lectures  on  the  pnncipal 
Subjects  of  Pneumatology,  Ethics  and 
Divinity,  with  References  to  the  most  con- 


siderable Authon  on  eaich  of  those  sub- 
jects (4to.,  1763;  republished,  vtrith  im- 
nrove-ments,  by  doctor  Kippia,  in  1794, 
2  vols.,  8vo.).  tkxtor  Doddridge  was  also 
the  author  of  sermons,  hymns,  devotional 
treatises,  &c 

DoDECANDRiA  (from  6utScKa,  twelve,  and 
^vnPf  man) ;  the  l%th  class  of  Limueus,  in 
botany,  be^cause  it  comprises  plants  vrith 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  that  have  12  male 
organs.  It  is,  however,  not  Hmited  to  this 
number:  several  genera  of  this  class  have 
16, 18,  and  even  19  stamens.  The  essen- 
tial character  is,  that  the  stamens,  how- 
ever numerous,  are  inserted  into  the  recep- 
tacle. 

DoniNGToN,  George  Bubb  (lord  Mel- 
combe  Regis),  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune ;  or,  as  others  say,  of  an  apothe- 
caiy,  named  Bubb,  who  mamed  mto  n 
wealthy  &mily,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was 
bom  in  1691,  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  Winchelsea,  in  1715,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  envoy  to  thd  court  of 
Spain.  In  1720,  by  the  death  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  he  came  into  possession  of 
a  large  estate,  and  took  the  surname  of 
DodingUm.  In  1724,  havinff  closely  con- 
nected himself  vrith  su*  Robert  Walpole, 
he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  became  cleric  of  the  pells  in  Ireknd. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  oj^xisition,  and, 
on  the  fidl  of  Walpole,  became  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  This  party  he  also  quitted, 
in  order  to  lead  the  opposition  under 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  whose  deatli 
for  some  time  arrested  his  career.  In  1755, 
he  accepted  his  former  post  of  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  under  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, but  lost  it  the  following  year.  Oii 
the  accession  of  Gteorge  HI,  he  was  early 
received  into  the  confidence  of  lord  Bute'; 
and,  in  1761,  was  advanced  to  the  peo-- 
age  by  the  title  of  lord  Mekambe,  and  died 
the  following  year.  This  veisatile  poli- 
tician was  generous,  magnificent  and  con- 
vivial in  private  life,  and  the  patron  or 
fnend  of  Young,  Thomson,  Gk)ver,  Field- 
ing, Bentley,  Voltaire,  Lyttelton  and  Ches- 
terfield, who,  with  many  of  meaner  pre- 
tensions, mingled  at  his  hospitable  table. 
He  is  best  known  bv  his  celebrated  Diaoy, 
published  in  1784,  by  Heniy  Fenniddock 
Wyndham,  Esq.  A  more  curious  exposi- 
tion of  avarice,  vanity,  servility  and  selfish- 
ness, as  a  place-hunter  and  tradine  poli- 
tician, has  seldom  been  exhibited,  it  is  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  a  seli^re-. 
corded  and  seemingly  unconscious  pros- 
tration of  honorable  and  manly  feelings  to 
the  acauirement  of  place,  emolument  and 
court  favor. 
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DoDORA ;  a  oefebrated  place  in  Epirasi 
boik,  according  to  tnditiony  by  Deu<»Uon« 
ooDtaitting  one  of  the  most  ancient  oiacles 
in  Greece.  The  onde  belonged  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  near  the  rolendid  temple  was  a 
Baiaed  grove,  in  which  there  was  a  pro- 
plwtic  <Mk.  Jupiter,  aavB  the  fable,  nad 
presented  to  his  dau{^ter  Thebe  two 
doves,  which  ponessed  the  faculty  of 
speaking.  One  day  they  left  Thebes  in 
£cypt,  taking  their  course,  the  one  to 
I^ra,  where  it  founded  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  the  other  to  Epinis, 
vHiwe,  alighting  on  an  oak  ti^  it  an- 
nounced, in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Jupiter  to  establish 
there  an  oracle.  The  prophetic  priestesses 
anoottnced  the  divine  commumcadons  in 
diflhrent  ways.  They  i^proached  the 
sacred  tree,  and  listened  to  the  rustlinjj^  of 
its  leaves,  or,  standing  by  the  fountam  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  observed  the  murmur- 
ing of  llie  water  which  gushed  forth  fiom 
die  earth.  The^  also  prophesied  from  the 
sounds  isBuinff  from  brazen  vessels,  which 
were  suspended  from  the  piUars  of  the 
temple,  &C. 

DonsiiST,  Robert,  an  ingenious  poet  and 
dnmatist,  was  bom  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  at  Msnsfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1703.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking- 
weaver,  but  left  that  employment,  became 
ftKitman  to  the  honorable  Mrs.  Lowther, 
and  publiahed  by  subscription  a  volume 
of  poems,  entided  the  Muse  in  Livery, 
which  attracted  public  fiivor  less  from  its 
imiinsic  merit  than  from  the  situation  of 
the  author.  His  next  effort  was  the  Toy- 
sh<Hi,  a  dramatic  sadre  on  the  fashionable 
foUiee  of  the  time.  Pope  patronised  this 
piece,  and,  through  his  influence,  it  was 
brought  ufoa  the  stage  m  1735.  Dodsley 
was  enabled,  by  his  profits  as  an  author, 
to  set  up  a  bookse^r's  shop  in  Pali-Mall, 
which  ultimately  proved  a  very  prosper- 
ous concern.  He  next  wrote  the  &rce  of 
the  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield, 
founded  on  an  old  ballad ;  which  succeed- 
ed 80  well,  that  he  produced  a  sequel  to  it, 
called  Sir  John  Ck>ckle  at  Court  In 
1741,  he  broufffat  out  a  musical  piece,  en- 
titled the  Blind  Begsar  of  Bethnal  Green ; 
and,  in  1745,  he  m^e  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce on  the  stage  a  new  species  of  panto- 
mime, in  Bex  d  rcnUfex.  A  loyal  masa  ue 
in  honor  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile, 
appeared  in  1749.  His  next  work  was  the 
Economy  of  Human  Life,  a  well  known 
cojleetion  of  moral  maxims.  He  wrote  a 
oagedy,  entitled  Cleone,  which  had  some 
success  on  the  stage,  but  possesses  no 
extraordinaiy  merit  AselecUonofFables 


in  prose,  with  an  Essay  on  Fable  prefixed,* 
was  one  of  his  latest  productions.  Hav- 
ing acquired  a  competent  fortune  by  bis 
double  occupation  of  author  and  booksel- 
ler, he  retired  fiom  business.  He  died  at 
Durham,  in  1764.  He  planned  the  Pre- 
ceptor; the  CoUecdon  of  Old  Plavs,  12 
vols.,  ISmo. ;  and  the  Collection  of  Poems 
by  different  Hands,  6  vols.,  12mo. 

DoowELL,  Henry,  a  critic  and  theoloff- 
ical  writer  of  distinction,  was  born  at  Dun- 
lin, in  1641,  and,  owing  to  family  misfor- 
tunes during  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the 
death  of  his  fiither,  was  eariy  subjected  to 
a  lifo  of  want  and  dependence.  Sir  Heniy 
Slincsbv,  his  mother's  brother,  at  length 
enaUed  him  to  obtain  some  education. 
In  1656,  he  became  a  student  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  application,  and  was  chosen 
to  a  fellowship.  This  station  he  resigned 
in  1666,  because  he  had  scruples  relative 
to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  orders  in  the 
churoh,  as  enjoined  by  the  statutes  of  the 
college.  He  then  visited  Ekigland,  and 
for  some  time  resided  at  Oxtoid.  Re- 
turning to  Ireland,  he  began  his  career  of 
authorship  vrith  a  preface  to  a  theological 
tract  of  his  tutor,  doctor  Stearn.  His  next 
production  was  endded  Two  Letters  of 
Advice;  1.  for  the  Suscepdon  of  Holy 
Orders ;  2.  for  Studies  Theological,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  radonaL  To  the  second 
edition  of  this  work  (1681)  was  annexed 
a  Dtscourse  on  the  PhoBnician  History  of 
Sanchoniathon,  which  he  deemed  spuri- 
ous. In  1674,  he  came  again  to  England, 
and  setded  in  London,  where  he  contmued 
to  employ  his  pen.  In  1688,  he  was 
chosen  Camden  professor  of  history  at 
Oxford.  Afler  the  revolution,  his  high- 
chureh  principles  inducing  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  nonjurors,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  ofiice.  He  died  in  1711. 
He  produced  a  multitude  of  worics  relat- 
ing to  theological  and  classical  literature. 
Of  these,  the  roost  valuable  is  entitled 
De  vdenbua  ihacurum^  Romananrnqw 
Ofdisy  obiUrque  de  Cydo  JudtBorum  JElaU 
dfarigUj  DtssertoHones  X  cwn  Tabulis  ne- 
cessariisj  &c.  (folio) ;  and  another,  entided 
An  Epistolary  Discourae,  proving  fiom  the 
Scriptures  and  the  first  Fadiers,  that  the 
Soul  is  a  Principle  naturally  mortal,  but 
immortalized  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of 
God,  to  Punishment  or  to  Reward,  by  its 
Union  with  the  divine  baptismal  Spirit; 
where  it  is  proved  that  none  have  the  row- 
er of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing  Spirit 
since  the  Aposdes,  but  only  the  Bishops. 
This  work  gave  rise  to  a  warm  controveisy^ 
and  subjected  the  author  to  much  obloquy. 
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Doe,  John,  and  Richard  Rob.  (See 
BaO,  and  Wrii.) 

Dog  {camBfaMmKaris).  To  no  animal  ia 
mankind  more  indebted  for  faitbflil  and 
unswemng  a^cdou  than  to  the  .dog. 
His  incorruptible  fidelity,  his  forbearing 
and  enduring  attachment,  his  inexhausti- 
Ue  diligence,  ardor  and  obedience,  have 
been  nodced  and  eulogized  from  the  ear- 
liest dmes.  This  va]u(3>le  quadruped  may 
be  emphadcally  termed  the  fiiend  of  man ; 
as,  unuke  other  animals,  his  attachment 
is  purely  neisonaJ,  and  uninfluenced  by 
changes  of  dme  or  place.  The  dog  seems 
to  remember  only  the  benefits  which  he 
may  have  received,  and,  instead  of  discov- 
ering resentment  when  he  is  chasdsed, 
exposes  himself  to  torture,  and  even  licks 
the  hand  fixnn  which  it  proceeds.  With- 
out the  aid  of  this  almost  reasoning  animal, 
how  could  man  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  and  ferocious  tenants  of  the 
forest,  or  have  procured  sustenance  in 
those  ages  of  tbe  world  when  agriculture 
was  uxlmovm! — ^When  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  source  or  origin  of  the  species,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  changes  and  varie- 
ties, which  the  influence  of  domesticadon 
and  the  intennixture  of  races  have  pro- 
duced, are  so  muldiarious  and  intermina- 
ble as  to  baflie  all  research.  Pennant  is 
of  opinion  that  the  original  stock  of  dogs 
in  the  old  w^xld  is  with  great  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  the  jackal;  that  fifom  their 
tamed  oflapring,  casually  crossed  vnth  the 
W0I4  the  rox,  and  even  the  hyiena,  have 
arisen  the  numberless  forms  and  sizes  of 
the  canine  race.  Bufifcm,  vnth  much  in- 
genuity, has  traced  out  a  genealogical 
table  of  all  the  knovm  dogs,  deducing  all 
the  other  varieties  fit>m  the  shepherd's 
dog,  variously  affected  by  climate,  and 
other  casual  circumstances.  From  the 
recent  observations  of  traveUers  in  the 
high  northern  parts  of  this  continent, 
where,  although  dogs  have  been  emploved 
for  an  incalculable  length  of  time,  they 
stiJl  retain  much  of  the  external  appear- 
ance and  general  carriage  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal, it  wouki  seem  that  Pennant's  sugges- 
tion is  worthy  of  attention.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  remariced,  that  the 
breed  of  dogs,  produced  finom  the  wolf  and 
varieties  of  the  domestic  dog,  during  a 
long  succesmon  of  generations,  still  retains 
marked  characteristics  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  savage  qualities  derived  finom 
ito  untamed  progenitors,  in  the  keen  and 
vivid  expression  of  the  eye,  ferocity  of  dis- 
position and  severity  of  bite.  It  is  also  a 
singular  fiict,  that  the  race  of  European 
dogs  evince  as  sreat  an  antipathy  to  the 
Esquimaux  species  as  Uiey  clo  to  a  wolf. 


LinniBUB  has  asserted  that  the  tail  of  this 
animal,  in  all  its  species  and  vaiietiea,  in- 
variably bends  to  the  left ;  but,  ahbough 
such  is  veiy  often  the  case,  it  is  by  no 
means  universal,  as  the  slightest  observa- 
tion will  demonstrate.  Deamareat,  how- 
ever, has  remarked  a  peculiarity  as  le- 
spectB  the  tail  of  dogs,  which  appears  much 
better  entitied  to  rank  as  a  specific  char- 
acter ;  that,  whenever  this  member  is  of 
white  united  with  any  other  color,  the 
white  is  always  tenninaL  The  same  re- 
mark apphes  to  other  species  of  this  genus 
eciually  with  the  dogs.  NaturaUsts  have 
divided  dogs  into  several  classes :  L  iiu»- 

Sr»,  including  the  doff  of  New  Holland, 
e  mastiff  (particuiany  so  called),  the 
Danish  dog,  and  the  varieties  of  grey- 
hound; 2.  the  spanida,  including  the 
spaniel  and  its  varieties,  the  water-dog, 
the  hound,  the  terrier,  the  shepherd's  dog, 
the  wolf-dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  the  Es- 
quimaux dog,  and  the  alco  or  Peruvi- 
an dog;  3.  bvU-dogSy  consisting  of  the 
buU-dog  and  its  varieties,  the  house- 
dog, the  turnspit,  the  pug,  &c.  The 
sagacity  and  attention  or  the  dog  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  difiicult  to  teach  him 
to  hunt,  dance,  and  exhibit  a  thousand 
tricka  The  mode  in  which  he  is  tau^t 
to  point  out  diflerent  cards  that  are  placed 
near  him  is  this: — He  is  first  taught,  by 
repeated  trials,  to  know  something  by  a 
certain  marie,  and  then  to  distinguish  one 
ace  fiom  another;  foodisfrequentiy  ofl^- 
ed  him  on  a  card  he  is  unacquainted  virith, 
after  which  he  is  sent  to  search  it  out  fix>m 
the  pack ;  and,  after  a  little  experience,  he 
never  mistakes.  Profiting  by  the  discove- 
ry of  receiving  food  and  caresses  for  his 
docility,  he  soon  becomes  able  to  know 
each  particular  card,  whidi,  when  it  is 
called  for,  he  brings  with  an  air  of  gayety, 
and  without  confusion.  But  of  the  attain- 
ments by  which  the  dog  haS  been  distin- 
guished, that  of  learning  to  speak  is  the 
most  extraordinary.  The  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz communicated  a  fact  of  this  nature  to 
the  royal  academy  of  France ;  and  were  it 
not  that  be  asserts,  that  he  himself  was  a 
witness  of  the  phenomenon,  we  should 
scarcely  have  dared  to  report  tiie  circum^ 
stance.  The  dog,  firom  his  account,  could 
articulate  about  thirty  words,  but  it  vras 
necessary  that  they  should  be  first  pro- 
nounced to  hiinu— Dogs  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  groups  of  islands  in  the  southern 
Pacific  oceaiL  It  is  only  in  temperato 
climates  that  they  preserve  their  ardor, 
courage,  sagacity^  and  other  talents.  When 
transported  to  very  hot  countries,  they  lose 
those  qualities  for  which  we  admire  thencu 
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These  nnimftlB  ibnn  an  uuportaiit  article 
of  food  among  many  nations.  In  China, 
the  Society  isbindB,  &c^  young  puppies  are 
considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  al- 
lowed bjr  Europeans,  who  have  overcome 
th^  prejudices,  to  be  veiy  sweet  and  pal- 
atable*— ^This  taste  fordoes  flesh  is  of  veiy 
early  origin.  The  ancients  reparded  a 
young  and  fiit  dog  as  excellent  rood ;  and 
HippocTBtes  placed  it  on  a  footing  with 
mutton  and  pork,  and,  in  another  place,  ob- 
serves, that  the  flesh  of  a  grown  dog  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing.  The  Romans 
admired  suckins  puppies,  and  sacrificed 
them  to  the  gocfa,  as  tne  most  acceptable 
oS&aDg.  Virgil  has  not  thought  the  praise 
of  dogs  a  suoiect  unworthy  of  his  pen. 
He  reoonuiiendis  it  to  the  husbandmen  of 
Italy  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
rearing  and  training  of  dogs.*  The  dog 
is  bcnn  with  its  eyes  closed ;  they  do  not 
become  opened  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day ;  its  teeth  begin  to  chan^  about  the 
fourth  month,  and  its  growth  is  perfected 
in  two  years.  The  female  generally  has  a 
litter  of  from  six  to  twelve  pups.  The  dog 
seldom  lives  beyond  fifteen  years.  (See 
Bloodhound^  BuOrDog^  Gmhound,  Hownd^ 
Mad^,  Poinier,  SpmM,  Shepha-d^s  Dog.) 

Dog-Bane  (cpocynum  CBodrosixmifSi' 
tun,  Lin.),  a  perennial  American  plant 
found  fix>m  Canada  to  Carolina,  has  an 
erect  smooth  stem  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  and  leaves  acute,  entire,  and  two  or 
three  inches  long. — ^The  whole  plant  is 
lactescent:  the  root  is  intensely  bitter  and 
nauseous.  It  is  considered  as  containing 
a  bitter  extractive  principle,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  a  coloring  principle 
soluble  in  water  only,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  caoutchouc,  and  a  volatile  oil — ^It  is  a 
veiy  active  plant,  highly  valued  by  our 
southern  Indians.  The  root  is  the  most 
powerful  part,  and  is  much  employed  by 
our  country  physicians  instead  of  ipecacu- 
anha. -  Thirty  grains  of  the  recently  pow- 
dered root  evacuate  the  stomach  as  efiectu- 
ally  as  two  thirds  of  this  quantity  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, by  whi<;^  name  it  is  known  in 
various  parts  of  the  Eastern  States.  Its 
power  is  diminished  by  keeping,  and  de- 
stroyed by  age.  Doctor  Bigelow  remarks, 
that  we  have  very  few  indigenous  vegeta- 
bles which  exceed  this  apocynum  in  bit- 
terness, and  thinks  the  sensible  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  the  root  promise  a  good 
efiect,  when  given  in  small  doses  as  a 
tonic  medicine. 

Doo-Datb.  This  name  is  iq>plied  to  the 

*  Nee  tibi  cnra  carnun  fiierit  postrema;  sed  una 

Velocis  Spariae  caUilos,  acremque  molossam, 

Parce  sero  pingui,  6ui. — Oeorg.  lib.  iii.  v.  404. 
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period  between  the  .24th  July  and  24th 
August,  because  the  dog-star  (Sirius),  dur- 
ing this  period,  rises  with  the  sun.  The 
heat,  which  is  usually  most  oppressive  at 
this  season,  was  formeriy  ascribed  to  the 
conjunction  of  this  star  with  the  sun. 

DooE ;  formerly  the  title  of  the  first  mag- 
istrates in  the  Italian  repubhcs  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  (q.  v.)  He  was  chosen  firom 
the  nobility,,  who  governed  the  state,  and 
formed  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  Jn  Ven- 
ice, he  held  his  dignity  for  Ufe ;  in  Genoa, 
for  two  years.  His  power  became,  by  de- 
grees, very  timited.  In  rank  he  was  con- 
sidered only  ec|ual  to  a  duke,  though  the  re- 
public Of  Venice  was  in  dignity  equal  to  a 
kingdom.    (See  Ceremmml.) 

Bog-Fish  ;  the  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  aqualtUj  or  sluuk, 
which  are  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  his 
sub-genus  ^cytttum.  &  camcula  and  &  co- 
iulus  are  the  two  most  common  species, 
and  those  in  particular  to  which  the  trivial 
name  is  given.  In  their  general  anatomy, 
they  differ  but  little  from  the  other  sub-gen- 
era of  the  great  shark  fiimily,  so  Well  known 
for  their  ferocious  and  savage  habits.  The 
dog-JUhtSy  though  among  the  smallest  of  the 
tribe,  manifest  pit>pensities  equally  cruel 
with  those  which  have  rendered  the  white 
shark  and  others  so  jusdy  dreaded.  Al- 
though seldom  or  never  injurious  to  man, 
th^  conmiit  great  ravages  in  the  fisheries, 
and,  where  they  abound,  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  of  the  fishermen. 
Exceedingly  voracious,  and  devouring 
almost  every  thing  they  encounter,  the 
mischief  they  occasion  by  taking  the  baits, 
and  very  oflen  the  hooks,  of  the  deep  sea 
lines,  is  very  considerable,  and  not  at  all 
compensated  for  by  tlie  flesh  of  those 
which  are  captured.  The  sub-genus  is 
characterized  by  having  a  sliort,  obtuse 
snout ;  the  nostrils  situat^  near  the  mouth, 
and  in  a  sinus,  or  groove,  which  runs  alone 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  partially  covered 
by  two  lobes  or  productions  of  the  skin ; 
teeth  with  a  laige  trian^lar  point,  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side.— The  larger 
eniecies,  &  ccmurulo,  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters:  blackish  brown, 
marked  with  numerous  small  blackish 
spots  ;  length  3  to  5  feet ;  inhabits  the  seas 
of  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe ; 
swifl,  voracious,  and  very  powerful;  fol- 
lows ships  to  feed  upon  the  refuse  wliich 
is  thrown  overboard;  feeds  on  small  fish 
molluscs,  and  destroys  great  numbera  of 
the  young  of  its  own  species ;  breeds  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  and  brings  forth  nume- 
rous individuals  at  a  birth.  The  young 
are  hatched  fix)m  the  egg,  in  the  comph- 
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cated  oviducts  of  the  female,  and  are  bom 
alive.  Tbe  ecgs  are  ainiUar  to  others  of 
the  fiunily,  and  covered  ^  a  tough  mem- 
branaceous inteffument.  The  skin  of  obese 
fish  »  beset  with  numerous  small  asperi- 
ties, which  render  it,  when  dried,  well 
caiculated  for  polishing  wood,  and  for 
otber  mechanical  purposes.  When  alive, 
it  hays  a  strong  musky  smelL — &  cafu2u#, 
the  lesser  dog-fish,  or  rock  shark,  resem- 
bles the  fonner  in  its  general  appearance 
and  habits,  but  tlie  spots  with  which  it  is 
mariced  are  larger  and  more  scattered.  It 
has  very  frequendy  been  confounded  vnth 
it,  and  by  some  authors  described  as  the 
male;  color  gray-brown,  spots  blackish, 
uneaual,  rounded ;  dorsal  fins  equal,  nos- 
trils bilobate ;  inhabits  rocky  bottoms,  and 
preys  principally  on  Crustacea  and  shell 
iish;  produces  eighteen  or  twenty  at  a 
time.  The  young  evince  their  ferocious 
propensities  very  soon  after  birtli,  and  are 
destroyed  by  the  larger  individuals  of  their 
own  species. — ^The  Sesli  of  all  the  species  is 
hard,  dry  and  unpalatable,  requiring  to  be 
well-soaked  before  it  is  eaten.  Oil,  m  con- 
siderable quantity,  is  obtained  fiom  tlie 
liver.  Poisonous  effects  are,  at  certain 
times,  observed  in  consequence  of  eating 
the  livers  of  doff-fish ;  and  some  cases  are 
recorded,  in  wnich  the  most  distressing 
illness  has  been  occasioned,  followed  by  a 
heavy,  torpid  stupor  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  patients  were  afterwards  affected  by 
an  ery  thrematous  eruption,which  extended 
all  over  the  body,  and  which  was  termi- 
nated by  a  general  peeling  off  of  the  skin. 
— ^M.  Cuvier  has  divided  me  wdnvasqualus 
into  numerous  sub-genera,  which  include 
many  new  and  extraordinary  species.  The 
sub-genus  acjftium  is  now  divided  into 
two  sections : — Sect  1.  anal  fin  situated 
under  the  interval  between  the  two  dor- 
sals ;  sect.  2.  anal  fin  placed  posterior 
to  the  second  dorsal — ^Tne  first  division 
ibcludes  iS.  canicula,  &  catidua,  &c. ;  the 
second,  &  afiicanum,  &  tuberctdatum,  &c. 

DoooER ;  a  Dutch  vessel  navigated  in 
the  German  ocean;  it  is  equipp^  with 
tivo  masts,  a  main  and  a  mizzen-mast, 
and  somewhat  resembles-  a  ketch.  It  is 
principally  used  for  fishing  on  the  Dogger 
bank. 

Dog-Grass  (radix  graminU;  gramen 
camnwn ;  triticum  rtperuj  lin.) ;  a  peren- 
nial plant,  very  common  in  uncultivated 
grounds;  root  repent;  stems  straight, 
about  two  feet  high;  leaves  soft  and 
green ;  spike  elongate,  compressed ;  spike- 
lets  distichous,  unarmed,  and  formed  of 
from  four  to  five  flowen.  Dog-grass  root 
is  long,  cylindrical,  thin,  knotty,  white  in- 


ternally, yellowish  and  skinny  externally, 
inodorous,  of  a  fiirinaceous  and  sweet 
taste.  This  root  is  used  in  medicine. — 
Among  the  demulcent  substances,  dog- 
grass  is  one  of  the  most  fiiequently  em- 
ployed  in  France.  It  is  used  in  most  of 
the  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  urinary  passages. 
It  was  formerly  recommended  as  a  pow- 
erful diuretic,  and  was  employed  as  such 
in  dropsies ;  but  we  know,  at  present,  this 
opinion  to  be  erroneous. 

Dogmas,  History  of  ;  a  branch  of  the- 
olo^,  more  attended  to  in  the  univeraities 
of  me  north  of  Germany,  than  any  where 
else.    Its  object  is  to  exhibit,  in  a  histor- 
ical wa^,  the  origin  and  the  changes  of 
the  various  Christian  systems  of  belief, 
showing  what  opinions  were  received  by 
the  vanous  sects,  in  different  ages  of 
Christianity,  the  sources  of  the  different 
creeds,    by  what  arguments  they  were 
attacked  and  supported,  what  degrees  of 
importance  were  attached  to  them  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  the  ciroumstances  by  which 
they  were  affected,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  dogmas  were  combined  into  systems. 
The  sources  of  this  branch  of  histoiy  are 
the  public  creeds,  tlie  acts  of  councils,  and 
otlier  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  Ic^nera  and 
decrees  of  the  heads  of  churches,  liturgieti 
and  books  of  rituals,  the  works  of  the 
fiithere  of  the  church,  and  of  later  eccle 
siastical  writere,  as  well  as  the  narrationn 
of  contemporary  historians.    It  is  easily 
seen    how  important  and  interesting   a 
study  this  is,  teachmg,  as  it  does,  modesty 
and  forbearance  in  the  support  of  particu- 
lar opinions,  by  cho^ving  the  vast  variety 
of  those  which  have  anorded  subjects  of 
bitter  controveisy  at  particular   periods, 
and  have  then  passed  away  into  oblivion ; 
and  how  much  learning,  industry,  and  crit- 
ical acuteness,  are  often  required*,  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  contested  points 
of  doctrine.    The  distinction  between  this 
branch  of  history  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  obvious.    It  is  the  same  as  exists 
between  political  history  and  the  history 
of  politics.    Lecmres  on  this  subject  are 
delivered  in  all  tlie  German  universities. 
It  is  evident  that  the  views  taken  of  the 
history  of  dogmas  must  vary  according  to 
the  sect  to  which  the  writer  belongs;  oe- 
cause  it  does  not  consist  of  a  series  of 
facts,  but  of  the  representation  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  certain  ideas,  which  must 
appear  different,  according  to  the  idea 
which  is  considered  by  the  writer  as  tho 
most  important    This  is  more  or  less  the 
case  witn  all  history,  in  proportion  cts  the 
writer  abandons   mere   relation  for   au 
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analyas  of  the  nature,  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  what  he  describes.  Thus  a 
republican  would  give  a  very  different 
hjstoiy  of  politics  ^m  a  royalist ;  and  a 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  a  differ- 
ent histoiy  of  civilization  from  that  which 
would  be  given  by  a  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Cme  division  of  dogmatical  his- 
tory, by  a  Protestant  professor,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1st  period  ;  from  the  foundation 
of  C^istianity,  to  the  beginning  of  gnos- 
ticism (about  1525,  A.  D.).  The  2d  period 
(from  125  to  325,  A.  D.)  is  that  of  the 
dawn  of  speculation,  and  the  rise  of  the 
desire  for  settled  creeds,  and  systems  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  veiy  strongly 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  The  3d 
period  (from  325  to  604)  is  that  of  the 
mcreasing  authority  of  councils,  and  the 
heads  of  the  church.  Able  men,  as  Atha- 
nasius,  the  great  Basil,  the  two  Gregories, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  the  popes  Leo  I 
and  Gregory  I,  exercised  greeu  influence 
in  settling  the  dogmas  during  this  period. 
4th  period ;  from  the  death  of  Gregoiy,  in 
604,  to  Gregory  VII,  in  1073 ;  character- 
ized by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  papal 
power.  In  this  period,  the  fint  system 
of  dogmatics  was  settied  by  the  influence 
of  John  of  Damascus  (died  in  754),  found- 
ed on  a  systematical  revision  of  the  dog- 
mas of  the  church.  5th  period ;  from 
Gre^raoy  VII,  in  1073,  to  Lutiier,  in  1517 ; 
in  'miich  the  power  of  the  popes  attained 
its  highest  point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
new  spirit  of  philosophy  arose,  which, 
influenced  by  mistaken  notions  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  gave  rise  to  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  opposition  to  which 
gave  birth  to  mysticism.  6th  period ;  that 
of  the  reformation,  the  period  since  which, 
of  course,  admits  of  many  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  views  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  subject 

Dogmatics  ;  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  articles  of  Christian  faith  (dogmas). 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  compiler  of  such  a 
system,  to  collect  the  reliffious  ideas, 
which  are  scattered  through  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  explain,  establish  and  com- 
bine them.  No  one  can  successfully 
treat  this  important  but  difficult  subject, 
who  is  not  well  acquainted  both  with  ex- 
egesis and  philosophy.  The  first  attempt 
to  furnish  a  complete  and  coherent  sys- 
tem of  Christian  dogmas  was  made  by 
Origen  in  the  3d  century,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aur.  Augustine  in  the  4th,  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  6th,  and  by  John 
of  Damascus  (see  Damascemu)  in  the  8th 
centuiy.  In  tne  middle  ages,  ingenious 
examinations  of  the  Chri^ian  doctrines 


were  made  by  the  schooknen ;  but,  agi- 
tating as  they  did  sul^e  questions  of  htUe 
practical  importance,  they  loaded  the  sci- 
ence with  useless  refinements.  Among 
the  Protestants^  Melancthon  was  the  firat 
who  wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  which  is  still  justly  esteemed. 
This  science  has  been  successfully  culti- 
vated by  the  Protestant  theologians  since 
the  last  century. 

Dogs,  Islk  of  ;  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  opposite  Greenwich. 
In  this  island  are  magnificent  docks,  with 
lai^  and  convenient  warehouses  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  West  India  mer- 
chants. (See  Docks.)  One  of  the  largest 
canals  ever  attempted  in  Ekigland  nas 
been  cut  nearly  one  mile  and  a  ouaiter 
in  length,  142  feet  wide  at  top,  and  24  feet 
deep,  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  the  passage  of  vessels 
to  and  from  the  pool,  and  avoiding  the 
long  circuit  by  Greenwich  and  Deptford. 

Doo-Star;  Sinus;  the  star  that  gives 
their  name  to  the  dog-daj-s.  (q.  v.) 

DoowooD'  (comus  florida)  is  a  small 
tree,  inhabiting  the  U.  States  from  the  43d 
parallel  of  latitude  to  Florida,  and  ex- 
tending westward  beyond  the  Missisappi. 
The  l^ves  are  oval,  entire,  p6inted,  and 
whitish  beneath ;  the  flowers  small,  yel- 
lowish, and  surrounded  with  aft  involucre 
composed  of  four  large  white  leaves; 
the  berries  are  red,  and  remain  on  the 
tree  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Throughout  a  ^reat  part  of  the  U.  States, 
the  large  white  mvolucres  of  the  dogwood, 
together  with  the  rose-colored  flowers  of 
the  Judas  tree  (eercis  Canaderuis)  make  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  spring.  The 
dogwood  attains  the  height  of  20  or  30 
feet,  and  has  a  trunk  8  or  10  inches  ui  di- 
ameter ;  the  wood  is  white,  hard,  of  a  fine 
texture,  and  much  esteemed;  it  is  used 
by  cabinet-makers  for  inlying,  &c.  dif> 
ferent  ornamental  works ;  for  the  handles 
of  tools, plane-stocks,  &C.,  it  is  con^dered 
littie  inferior  to  Ik>x.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other  spe- 
cies of  comus  inhabiting  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States,  possesses  nmilar  proper- 
ties with  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  em- 
ployed successfully  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  The  baik  of  the  root, 
stem  and  branches  tastes  very  much  like 
this  famous  bark ;  it  is  bitter,  astringent, 
and  sh^tiy  aromatic.  Its  astringency  is, 
however,  stron^r  than  that  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  This  bark  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  native  articles. 
As  a  substimte  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  much 
has  been  written  in  commendation  of  it 
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The  resemblanoe  extends  to  its  chemical 
and  physica],  as  well  as  therapeutical  prop- 
eities.  The  bark  of  the  dogwood  is  eX' 
tensively  employed  by  country  pmctition- 
efs  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  report 
they  give  of  it  is  Very  favorable  and  satis- 
ftctonr.  It  is  remarked  that,  in  its  recent 
state,  It  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
and  to  produce  pains  in  the  bowels ;  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  eflect,  it  is  simply 
needfiil  to  add  to  it,  when  used,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  to  use  the  baik 
after  it  has  been  collected,  for  some  time. 
This  baik  may  be  used  with  still  greater 
advantage  in  intermittents,  if  combined 
with  serpentaria.  The  C  sericea  and  C 
etmnaia,  Linn,  (swamp  and  round-leaved 
do^ood),  seem  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  preceding.  Some  other  plants 
have  received  the  name  of  dogwood  in 
the  U.  States,  particulaiiy  the  poisonous 
sumach  {rhua  venixl 

DoHM,  Christian  William  von ;  a  states- 
man and  scholar,  distinguished  for  his  prin- 
ciples, genius  and  merits ;  bom  at  Lemgo, 
Dec  11, 1751.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lu- 
theran minister  in  that  city,  and  cultivated 
his  taste  by  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
and  the  English  classics.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  private  condition  at  Berlin, 
where  he  made  himself  known  by  his 
writings.  He  was  then  employed  by  the 
Prussian  government,  and,  during  the 
reign  of  the  two  last  kings  and  the  pres- 
ent, gradually  roee  from  one  post  to  an- 
other. He  was  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  in  1797,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
made  a  report  concerning  the  murder  of 
the  two  French  envoys.  He  remained  in 
Westphalia  while  the  countiy  was  occu- 
pied by  Napoleon ;  for,  as  his  estates  werd 
m  this  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  he 
was  compelled  to  continue  his  residence 
there,  after  they  had  been  separated  fh)m 
Prussia  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807. 
By  the  command  of  the  French  intendant 
general,  he  went  to  Paris  in  September, 
1807,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  the 
states  of  the  province  and  the  adhunistra- 
tive  authorities.  After  his  return,  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  in 
February,  1808,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  ambassador  t6  the  court  of  Dresden. 
A  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
forced  him  to  retire  in  April,  1810.  He 
was  permitted  to  reside  on  his  estate  of 
Pustieben,  in  the  county  of  Hohenstein, 
till  he  should  be  able  to  take  his  place 
agrai  in  the  council  of  state.  From  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his- 


toricaljNmniitB.  Ifis  woik  I^oifaf^MMei- 
tmmemerZeU,oderBeiir6gexurQ€9Mdde 
von  1778  hia  1806,  Lemgo  and  Hanover, 
1814r— 19,'  5  vols,  (which  extend  to  xhm 
death  of  Frederic  the  Crreat)  gives  much 
information  respecting  the  mostmemorBUe 
persons  and  events  since  1778,  drawn  part- 
ly ftom  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, partly  from  other  sources.  It  is  es- 
teemed also  on  account  of  its  clearness,  cor- 
rect qririt,  and  impartiality.  Dohm  died 
at  his  estate  of  Pustieben,  May  29,  189a 

Dorr  was  the  ancient  Scottish  v&aapj 
fnece,  of  which  twelve  were  equal  to  a 
penny  sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal 
to  the  bodle,  six  to  the  baubee,  an&  eight  to 
the  acheson.  There  was  also  in  Ix>wer 
Germany  a  small  coin  called  deut  (pro- 
nounced like  doit)  and  diiichenj  the  dimin- 
utive of  dtuL  In  the  Netheriands,  the  com 
is  called  da^  and  Frisch  believes  that  ti^ese 
words  took  their  origin  from  the  French 
Mte,  head ;  the  piece  of  20  kreuzer  is  still 
called,  in  Germany,  kopfMdc{heBd''mecey 

DoLci,  Cario  (also  CaHmo  Dolee),  a 
celebrated  painter,  of  the  Florentine  schKOol, 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1616^  and  died  there 
in  1686,  was  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Vigniali ; 
and  his  works,  in  Fiorillo^s  opinion,  bear 
the  character  which  his  name  implies. 
His  subjects  are  principally  heads  of^  ma- 
donnas and  saints,  so  mild  and  sofi  diat 
they  have  been  reproached  with  want  of 
character.  In  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  finish,  he  approaches  the  Dutch  school 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in 
his  madonnas  we  discover  frequent  rep- 
etitions, and  that  his  paintings  betny 
that  timiditjr  and  melancholy  to  which 
he  was  su^ect  His  works  are  spread 
over  all  Europe ;  many  of  them  are  in^ 
Florence.  Three  of  his  best  pieces  are  in  ' 
the  gallery  at  Dresden — namely,  Cedfia, 
or  the  Organ-PIayer,  Christ  blessmg  the 
Bread  and  Wine  (which  has  been  very 
frequently  engraved),  and  Herodias  with 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Among 
his  chief  productions,  also,  is  Clirist  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  now  at  Paris. 

Doll,  Frederic  William ;  professor  of 
the  art  of  sculpture  in  Gotha,  bom  at  Hild- 
burghausen  in  1750 ;  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man artist  His  first  important  work  was 
the  monument  of  Winkelmann,  which 
was  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  His  best  works  are  the  Reliefs 
in  the  riding-academy  at  Dessau :  a  large 
group  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  for  the  principal  church  at  Lu- 
nenburg ;  the  monument  of  Leibnitz  at 
Hanover,  and  Kepler's  at  Ratisbon.  Ho 
died  at  Gotha,  March  30, 1816. 
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Dojllar;  a  coin  of  different  value.  (See 
Cbifw.)  TluB  word  corref^ndB  to  the  Ger- 
man thaUr^  the  Low-German  dahkry  the 
Danish  lioler,  the  Italian  taUero.  All  these 
words,  together  with  our  dollar^  are  deriv- 
ed £rom  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  town 
^Nie&aM-SW  (Joachim's  Valley),  where, 
in  1518,  the  count  of  Schlick  corned  silver 
pieces  of  an  ounce  weight.  These,  indeed, 
were  not  the  first  of  the  kind  coined ;  yet, 
as  they  were  numerous  and  very  good, 
they  became  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Joctdtma-thaJier,  which  is  the  Ger- 
man adjective  of  JoachUms-tkalf  and  also 
SchUckeathaUrj  from  the  name  of  the 
counts.  As  these  coins  were  in  pood  re- 
pute, Uuders  were  also  coined  m  other 
countries,  but  of  different  value :  thus  orig- 
inated the  ktulhthaler  (leaf-dollar)  PkUippM- 
Huder^  the  Swedish  copper  dollar,  &c.  In 
Russia,  a  dollar  is  called  jeplmwKky  from 

«MNICRtlfl> 

,  DoUiOND,  John,  an  eminent  optician 
of  French  descent,  was  bom  in  Spitalfields 
in  1706.  He  was  brought  up  a  silk-weaver, 
and  carried  on  that  business  for  many 
years ;  but,  finding  it  little  congenial  to  his 
taste,  he  devoted  nimself  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  and  at 
kst  commenced  optician,  in  conjunction 
with  his  eldest  son,  Peter.  His  first  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
refracting  telescopes,  an  account  of  which 
was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, voL  xlviii ;  and  he  soon  after  com- 
municated hisdiscoveiy  of  the  micrometer, 
asapplied  to  the  reflecting  telescope.  Mr. 
Doliond  then  engaged  in  a  defence  of  New- 
ton's doctrine  of  refinction,  against  £u]er, 
which  correspondence  was  a£o  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
next  constructed  object-glasses,  in  which 
the  dififerent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light  was  corrected,  to  which  the  name 
otacknmaiie  was  ^ven  by  doctor  Bevis, 
on  account  of  theu*  being  firee  finom  the 
prismatic  colors.  In  1761,  Mr.  Doliond 
was  elected  F.R.  S.,  and  appointed  optician 
to  the  king ;  but  died  of  apoplexy  in  the 
same  year. 

DoLLOND,  Peter,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1730..  In  1765,  he 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  so- 
cie^,  upon  his  improvement  of  telescopes, 
and  another  in  1/72,  on  his  additions  to, 
and  alterations  of,  Hadley's  quadrant.  He 
also  gave  a  description  of  his  equatorial 
instrument  for  correcting  the  errors  arising 
in  altitude  from  refiBction.  In  1789,  he 
published  Some  Account  of  theDiscoveiy 
made  by  his  Father  in  refincting  Teles- 
eopes.    He  died  in  1820. 


DoLOMTEu,  D6odat  Quy  Silvain  Tan- 
cr^e  Gratet  de,  a  geologist  and  mineral- 
ogist, bom  June  24, 1750,  at  Dolomieu,  in 
Dauphiny,  waa  received  into  the  oider  of 
the  knights  of  Malta  while  yet  a  child, 
and  began  his  novitiate  in  his  18th  year. 
On  his  first  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
killed  t>ne  of  the  ofScers  of  his  galley  in 
a  quarrel  He  was  tried  at  Malta,  and 
condemned  to  lose  the  robe  of  the  order ; 
but  the  grand-master,  considering  lus  great 
youth,  reprieved  him ;  and  the  pope  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  give  his  consent  to.  a 
full  pardon.  Dolomieu  was  in  ptiaon  nine 
months,  and,  during  his  confinement,  ac- 
quired a  taste  fi>r  poetry.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  Metz,  whither  he  vras  trans- 
ferred as  an  ofilcer  of  a  regiment  of  car- 
bineers,  in  garrison  at  that  place.  The 
duke  de  la  Rocheibucault  became  ac- 
quainted  virith  him  there,  and,  through  his 
influence,  Dolomieu  was  made  a  corre* 
spondinff  member  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences. In  order  to  devote  himselr  entirely 
to  his  studies,  Dolomieu  left  the  military 
service,  and  returned  to  Maita,  whence  he 
went  to  Portugal  in  1777,  in  the  retinue 
of  the  beilli  de  Rohan.  He  exeunmed 
this  countiy,  visited  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  Naples  imd  mount  Vesu- 
vius in  1781,  travelled  over  the  Pyrenees 
in  1782,  and  in  1783  passed  through  Cala- 
bria, which  had  just  been  desolated  by  an 
earthquake.  In  consequence  oi  some  se* 
cret  communications,  which  he  made  U> 
the  grand-master  on  his  return,  being  be- 
trayed to  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was 
interested  in  them,  he  was  forbidden  to 
enter  that  kingdom,  and  experienced  ma- 
ny difliculties  in  Malta.  Leavin|;  this 
island  again,  he  virated  the  mountams  of 
Ilaly,  the  Tvrol,  and  the  countiy  of  the 
Grison&  He  returned  once  more  to 
Malta,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  his 
collection,  and  thence  went  to  France,  in 
May,  1791,  where  he  resided  at  Roche- 
Guyon,  the  estate  of  lus  fiiend  the  duke 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  had  ftJlen  a 
victim  to  the  revolutionary  fury.  After 
the  9th  Thermidor,  he  renewed  his  geo- 
logical excursions  through  France,  always 
on  foot,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and 
a  bag  on  his  back.  In  1796,  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  and  professor,  and,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  mstitute,  was  made 
a  member  of  that  society.  In  these  capa- 
cities, he  published  several  works  relative 
to  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  the  natunt^ 
of  minerals.  He  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  E^ypt,  offered  to  him  by 
the  French  expedition  to  that  country. 
But  the  occupation  of  Malta  on  the  way 
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made  him  diasatiafied  with  the  whole  im- 
dettaking,  and  the  mtuation  of  the  army  in 
Egypt  soon  condemned  him  to  inaGtiTiQr. 
In  Marcli,  1799,  he  embarked  for  Europe. 
On  the  paaeage,  the  veswl  spnmg  a  leak, 
and  only  succeeded,  after  great  effonB»  in 
reaching  the  harhor  of  Tarentum.  There 
the  crew  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
and,  when  the  rest  were  set  at  liberty,  Do- 
k>mieu  was  recognised  and  detained  as  a 
prisoner.  During  twenty-one  months,  he 
suffered  hardships  and  privations  of  evenr 
kind.  Even  books  ana  writing  materials 
were  denied  him.  His  firmness,  howev- 
er, sustained  him.  On  the  margins  of 
two  or  three  books,  which  he  had  contriv- 
ed to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  his  senti- 
nel, he  wrote  his  treatise  on  minerelogicai 
philosophy :  his  pen  was  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  the  soot  of  his  lamp  supphed  him  with 
ink.  In  consequ^ice  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Naples,  March 
15, 1801,  he  obtained  his  libeity,  and  le- 
ceived  the  professomhip  of  mincnnlogv  in 
the  museum  of  natural  hlstoiy,  whichhad 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daubenton. 
His  health,  however,  having  been  already 
undermined  by  his  captivity,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  iourney  to  S  witzeriand,  Sa- 
voy and  Dauphinv,  in  1801,  and  he  died 
at  Chateauneu^  Nov.  38  of  the  same  vear. 
With  a  passionate  love  for  geokigy,  tyolo- 
mieu  united  all  the  qualities,  physical  and 
moral,  necessaiy  for  the  successfiil  study 
of  this  science ;  and  it  is  therefore  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  he  was  prevented  from 
combining  and  systematizing  his  views 
and  observations; 

Dolomitk;  a  mineral  qiecies,  speci- 
mens of  which  occur  under  considerebly 
diversified  aspecta.  A  variety  called  Klfer 
^7»ar,  and  sometimes  fiftom6  gpaty  is  found 
in  ciystab,  having  the  form  of  a  rhomboid, 
with  angles  varying  finom  106°  15^  to  107° 
30'and73»45'to73»40'.  It  cleaves  widi 
ease  parallel  to  this  form.    Color  grayish, 

J  yellowish  or  reddish  brown;  hardness  a 
itde  above  that  of  calcareous  spar,  but  is 
easily  scratched  with  the  knife ;  semitrans- 
parent  and  very  britde.  It  is  found  in 
steatite  or  soapstone,  disseminated  in  ciys- 
tab, varying  in  size,  from  three-fourths  to 
one^fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has 
numerous  localities  in  the  U.  States,  one 
of  the  most  renuurkable  of  which  is  at 
Mariborough,  in  Veimont,  where  it  exists 
in  a  soapstone  quany.  It  is  also  found 
abundantiv  in  other  countries.  A  second 
variety  of  this  species  is  denominated 
ftai  «^.  It  differs  fiiom  bitter  spar 
chieny  m  the  slij^tly  curvilinear  faces  of 
its  crystals,  and  m  possessing  a  more  shin- 


ing, peariy  lustre,  and  usually  liglitet 
shades  of  cokn*,  being  sometimes  quite 
white.  It  is  found  principally  in  metallic 
veins  accompanying  the  ores  of  lead  and 
tin.  It  occurs  abundandy,  however,  in 
cavities  along  with  calcareous  spar  and 
seknite,  in*  3ie  secondary  limestone  of 
Lockport,N.  Y.  The  most  abundant  va- 
riety of  the  present  species  goes  by  the 
name  of  doiSmiU.  It  is  masrive,  or  cod- 
sistsof  fine  crystalline  grains,  but  sligfatly 
coherent,  and  of  various  shades  of  white. 
It  constitutes  beds  of  very  great  extent, 
and  therefore  bek>ngB  to  the  class  of 
rocks;  and,  as  such,  comes  under  the 
division  of  ;ruiit^  roclf.  It  exisis  in 
great  abundance  in  Litchfield  county,  in 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  south-westefo 
towns  of  Massachusetts.  It  abounds  in 
the  Apennines,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland 
and  Tuscany.  It  is  fineouently  empknred 
as  a  marble,  both  in  the  U.  States  and  Eu- 
rope. It  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia;  but  the 
rektive  quantity  of  the  two  seems  not  to 
be  exactly  the  same  in  all  varieties;  to 
decomposition  is  conceived  to  form  a  good 
soil  for  agriculture. 

DoLPHiif  (ddfhAfim),  A  cdbaceoos  ani- 
mal, the  name  of  which  is  bnproperiy 
applied  to  a  fish,  the  cwypkitnamppwig^ 
or  dolphin  of  navigators,  so  celebrated  for 
the  beautifol  changes  of  color  which  it 
exhibits  when  dying.  The  real  dolphin 
has  been  rendered  nuonous  by  the  talea  re- 
lated of  it  by  the  ancient  writers ;  one  of 
the  most  ftmiliar  of  which  is  the  foUa 
of  the  musician  Arion.  (q.  v.)  There  ara 
several  species  of  dolphins  enumerated  by 
naturalists.  Those  wnich  occur  common* 
ly  are  D.  ddphia^  or  common  dolphin^  D. 
ragtnOus^  and  D,  turmo,  Dolpkins  are 
cosmopolite  animals,  inhabiting  eveiy  aea, 
fix>m  the  equator  to  the  poke,  enduring 
equally  well  the  extremes  of  heat  or  oM ; 
tiiey  are  gregarious,  and  swim  with  eztn- 
ordinaiy  velocity,  outstripping  in  their 
course  the  fleetest  vessels.  During  the 
electrical  excitement  of  the  atmo^ihere 
previous  to  changes  of  weather,  they  are 
observed  to  be  very  active  and  vivacioua, 
leaping  consideraUe  distances  out  pf  die 
water,  and  displaying,  in  their  npid 
movements,  their  uncommon  muscular 
powenk  Th^  charactera  distinctive  of 
die  common  dolphin  are — ^black,  beneath 
white;  snout  porrect,  depressed;  jaws 
with  forty  or  forty-two  curved,  pointed 
teeth  on  each  side ;  lensth  eiffht  or  ten 
feet ;  flesh  coarse,  rank,  and  disagree- 
able  (used  by  the  Laplanders,  and  the  in- 
habitlmtB  of  Greenland,  as  fdod,  hut  is  apt 
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w  jwoduoe  rieknefls  in  peiBODB  who  eat 
it  lor  the  firat  time);  SKiii  smooth,  soft, 
with  a  layer  of  veiy  white  fiit  or  blubber 
imder  it;   lii:er  larce.  Yielding  a  larger 

ratity  of  oil  than  the  blubber.  The  ori- 
fifom  whence  the  water,  inspired  bv  the 
mouth,  is  ejected,  is  of  a  semilunar  forwu 
with  a  kind  of  valvular  apparatus,  and 
opens  on  the  vertex,  nearly  over  the  eyes. 
The  volume  and  developement  of  the  brain 
have  induced  naturalists  to  consider  the 
dolphin  an  animal  of  unusual  intelligence, 
ana  ci^nble  of  feehng  an  attachment  to 
man.  Many  stories  are  related  of  its  do- 
cility, but,  unfortunately,  want  confirma- 
tion. The  skeleton  presents  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  principal  bones  of  the  higher 
mammifera,  and  the  absence  of  maiw  of 
minor  importance.  The  structure  of  the 
ear  renders  the  sense  of  hearing  very 
acute,  and  the  animal  is  observed  to  be.at- 
traded  by  regular  or  harmonious  sounds. 
Owing  to  the  flattened  form  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebne,  which  amount  to  seven,  the 
neek  is  very  short,  and,  the  two  first  be- 
ing immovably  connected,  the  motion  is 
very  limited.  A  single  bone,  composed 
of  or  replacing  thoee  of  the  arm,  is  the 
support  of  the  pectoral  fins :  it  articulates 
with  a  peculiar  shaped  scapula,  and  the 
muscular  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give 
the  fin  great  force.  The  whole  number 
of  vertebree  amounts  to  fifty-three,  the 
sacrum  being  produced  to  support  the 
tail.  Compacmess  and  strength  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus,  and  the  mus- 
cular powers  of  the  tail  are  proverbial. 
The  fix>d  of  the  dolphin  consists  of  fish, 
moUusca,  &c. ;  and  shoals  of  dolphins  are 
observed  to  hover  round  the  herring  and 
other  fisheries,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
When  one  of  a  shoal  is  struck,  the  rest 
are  observed  to  pursue  it  immediately, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the 
wounded  animal.  One  or  two  young  are 
produced  by  the  female,  who  suckles  and 
watches  them,  with  great  care  and  anxie- 
ty, long  after  they  have  acquired  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  stated,  by  some  authors, 
that  they  cease  growing  at  ten  years  of 
age,  and  live  eighty  or  a  hundred  years. — 
'flie  dolphin  respiring  by  lungs,  and  not 
in  the  manner  of  fishes,  it  is  compelled  to 
rise  to  ^e  surface,  at  short  intervals,  to 
breathe,  throwing  out  the  water  fit>m  the 
Uow-hole,  or  aperture  on  the  head,  like  a 
cloud  of  steam.  The  color  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals:  some  are  black,  olive 
or  gray,  and  others  mottled,  or  even  quite 
white.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  By- 
zantium and  Thrace  pursued  a  regular 
fishery  of  the  dolphin,  destroying  them 


with  a  kind  of  trident  attached  to  a  long 
line.  Figures  of  this  animal  are  found  on 
antique  coins,  and  veiy  good  reprtsenta- 
tions  of  it  occur  on  the  Corinthian  medals. 

Dolphin  of  navieators ;  a  fish,  the  co- 
ryphacna  hippwria  of  authors;  celebrated 
by  travellers  and  poets  in  their  marvellous 
recitals  of  its  changes  of  color  when  ex- 
piring. Such  changes  do  occur,  and  are 
curious^  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as 
romantic  travellers  would  have  us  believe. 
The  color  of  the  dolphin  is  silvery  white, 
spotted  with  yellowish.  Body  compress- 
ed, elongate,  gradually  decreasing  fitom 
the  front  (which  is  very  obtusej  to  the 
tail;  dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  nape 
nearly  to  the  caudal ;  caudal  fin  large,  fur- 
cate ;  anal  neariy  reaching  the  base  of  the 
caudal;  pectorals  somewhat  falciform; 
length  usually  four  or  five  feet,  though 
specimens  of  six  feet  in  length  are  occa- 
sionally taken.  Few  fish  are  more  jjgile, 
or  swim .  with  greater  velocity.  They 
abound  within  the  tropics,  and  are  feund 
in  all  temperate  latitudes.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood or  the  equatcHT,  thev  commit  great 
havoc  in  the  immense  shoals  of  flying  fisli 
which  inhabit  those  regions,  and  which 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  cory- 
vhaBMU  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  swal- 
lowing their  prey,  the  position  of  the  cap- 
tured fish  is  reversed,  and  it  passes  down 
the  throat  head  foremost :  by  this  manoeu- 
vre the  fins  are  prevented  from  impeding 
its  passage.  The  flesh  of  the  dolphin  is 
coarse  and  dry,  but,  to  those  who  have 
subsisted  for  a  long  while  on  salted  pro- 
visions, is  veiy  acceptable.  At  certain 
times,  and  in  particular  localities,  the  flesh 
acquires  a  deleterious  quality,  which  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  have 
eaten  of  it  The  best  antidote  to  its  poi- 
sonous effect  is  a  copious  emetic,  admin- 
istered as  soon  as  any  symptom  of  poison 
is  apparent  The  dolphin  bites  fiieely  at 
a  hooK  baited  with  apiece  of  salted  meat, 
or  better  with  a  flying  fish,  and,  from  its 
great  strength,  affbnb  fine  sport  to  the 
fisherman. 

Domain,  or  Demain,  or  Demesne  (in 
French  ciomatne),  in  its  popular  sense,  de- 
notes the  lord's  manor-place,  with  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  have  from  time  to  time  kept 
in  their  own  occupation.  In  Knf^land 
the  domains  of  the  crown  (Urrit  dammica- 
ks  regis)  denote  either  the  share  reserved 
to  the  crown,  in  the  distribution  of  landed 
property  at  ihe  time  of  the  conquest,  or 
sucn  as  came  to  it  afterwards,  by  forfeit- 
ures or  other  means.  They  are,  at  poes* 
ent,  contracted  within  a  very  narrow  corn- 
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pass,  haying  been  almost  entirely  gmnted 
to  private  subjects ;  and  though  tus  was 
often  done  in  a  most  injudicious  manner, 
It  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  by  diminishing  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  makmg  it  dep^dent  on 
the  grants  of  parliament ;  whilst,  in  many 
other  countries,  the  wealth  of  the  crown 
has  rendered  it  independent,  and  strong 
enouffh  to  oppress  the  subjects,  and  un- 
dertsike  wars  mjurious  to  the  pubhc  wel- 
fare. The  rents  and  profits  of  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  the  crown  constitute,  at 
present,  one  branch  of  die  king  of  Eng- 
land's ordinary  revenue.  (For  more  in- 
formation respecting  the  histoiy  of  crown 
lands  in  England,  see  the  article  CMZ 
lAsL) 

In  France,  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  domains : — 1.  Domains  dt  VHaty 
or  pMic  domaviSy  comprising  highways, 
haroors,  rivers,  canals,  sea-coasts,  banks 
of  rivers,  fortifications,  &c.  (Cbefe  JVb- 
poleon,  a.  538—541),  to  which  the  estates 
of  the  eminants  were  also  added  (Cfuoie 
ConsLy  a.  91  2.  Dommm  or  dotcrfton  dt 
la  eounmnA  {Senahu  Cons,  of  January  30, 
1810,  and  law  of  Nov.  8,  1814).  To  this 
class  belong  the  palaces,  gardens,  forests, 
farms,  crown  jewels,  &c.,  of  the  sove- 
reign, which  are  all  inalienable,  and  not 
choi'geable  with  debts,  and  pass  thus  fi^>m 
each  king  to  his  successor.  3.  Domaine 
privS  consists  of  such  estates  as  the  king 
acquires  as  a  private  person,  and  over 
which  he  exercises  an  entire  control.  But 
whatever  portion  of  this  the  king  does 
not  dispose  of  by  testament  becomes,  at 
his  death,  a  part  of  the  public  domains; 
so,  also,  whatever  a  prince  possesses,  be- 
fore he  ascends  the  throne,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  at  the  moment 
he  becomes  king,  and  his  debts,  at  the 
same  time,  become  charges  on  the  public 
treasuiy.  4.  Napoleon  had  also  a  £2(miAtne 
€xir€Uirdincdre  (law  of  Jan.  30, 1810),  which 
consisted  of  his  acquisitions  by  conquests, 
and  were  kept  entirely  at  his  disposal: 
these  supplied  the  means  of  donations  to 
his  generals,  &.c.  The  domaine  extraardx- 
noire  has  been  also  retained  by  tlie  Bour- 
bons (law  of  May  22, 1816).  The  admm- 
istration  of  these  donations  was  conducted 
with  great  wisdom ;  and  Napojpon,  as  Las 
Cases  relates,  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  this 
branch  of  his  government.  (See  Dota- 
Uom  of  Mipoleon,)  There  also  existed, 
formerly,  domains  which  were  inalienable 
in  the  ruling  family,  but  did  not  belong 
to  the  state ;  and  in  some  countries  there 
are  still  such.  The  question,  what  part 
of  the  domain  a  sovereign  may  alienate, 


what  are  public  domuns,  and  what  the 
private  pronertv  of  the  ruling  fimruly,  &C., 
IS  extremely  difficuh  to  be  dedded,  in 
states  in  wmch  the  origin  of  lite  domains 
goes  back  to  periods  when  few  political 
subjects  were  distinctly  settled,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  countries  in  which  there  is  no 
constitution  binding  the  sovereign,  and 
settling  the  distinction  between  these 
different  kinds  of  property.  Power  will 
generalljr  decide,  instead  of  justice,  when- 
ever it  IS  for  the  advantage  of  the  sove- 
reign, as  has  oflen  been  the  case  in  G^- 
many.  An  important  question  arose  in 
Germany,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the 
domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
during  the  reign  of  Jerome.  The  electcM- 
of  Heflse-Cassel  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, having  resumed  possession  of  their 
countries,  which  had  been  included  in 
that  kingdom,  declared  the  sales  void, 
because,  as  they  said,  the^  never  had 
acknowledged  the  king  of  Westphalia.. 
Prussia,  wmch  received  back  a  part  of  the 
territory  which  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  acknowledged  the  viuidity 
of  the  sale,  because  it  had  recognised 
Jerome  Bonaparte  as  king.  Much  dis- 
cussion took  place  respecting  these  sales. 
Austria,  as  well  as  Prussia,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  favor  the  purchasers.  The 
diet  of  the  Germanic  confederacy  showed 
its  weakness  on  this  occasion,  as  it  could 
efi^ect  nothing  against  the  elector  and  the 
duke.  (Whoever  wishes  to  read  a  fiill 
account  of  tliese  transactions,  is  referred 
to  the  article  D<nnainenvericauf,  in  the 
German  Conversations-Lexikon.) 

For  the  public  lands  of  the  U.  States, 
see  the  article  Uniied  States. 

DoMAT,  John ;  an  eminent  French  law- 
yer, who  was  bom  in  the  province  of 
Auvergne,  in  1625.  He  was  king^  advo- 
cate in  the  presidial  court  of  Clermont, 
for  thirty  yeara.  He  died  at  Paris,  in 
1696.  His  treatise,  entitled  Lea  Loix 
civUes,  dans  leur  Ordre  nattard,  was  pub- 
lished in  1694,  3  vols.  4to. ;  and  afler  his 
death  appeared  three  volumes  more,  on 
public  law,  &c.  An  improved  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  1777,  and 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  them, 
1720,  2  vols,  folio. 

Dome.  (See  Jhrthitedvrt^  vol.  i.  page 
336,  right  column ;  also  the  article  Cttpcla) 

DoMENicHiNO ;  die  name,  among  artists, 
of  Dom/emco  Zampim^  a  painter  of  great 
eminence,  of  the  Lombard  school,  bom 
at  Bologna,  in  1581.  He  was  sent  to  study 
first  With  Caivart,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Canacci.  From  the  slowness  of  his 
perfbrmnnce,  ho  was  named,  by  his  fellow^ 
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Rtadent^  the  ox  o/*  pamting ;  but  Annibal 
Camcci  predictea  that  the  ox  would 
*<plouffh  a  fruitful  field."  Having  con- 
tracted a  great  firiendship  for  Albuio,  he 
joined  him  at  Rome,  and  his  former  mas- 
tpjr,  Annibal  Carracci,  jealous  of  Guide, 
procured  for  him  the  execution  of  one  of 
the  pictures  for  a  Roman  church,  which 
had  been  promised  to  that  great  painter. 
It  was  a  custom  with  Domenichino  to  as- 
sume, for  a  time,  the  passion  he  was 
depicturing;  so  that,  while  working  by 
himself^  he  was  often  heard  to  laugh, 
weep  and  talk  aloud,  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  induced  a  strangi^r  to  suppose 
him  a  lunatic.  The  effect  was,  however, 
such,  that  few  painters  have  surpassed 
him  in  lively  representation.  His  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome  has  been  considered, 
bv  some  connoisseurs,  inferior  only  to  the 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael ;  and  the  His- 
tory of  Apollo,  which  he  painted  in  ten 
frescoes,  for  cardinal  Aldobrondini,  is  also 
much  admired.  Although  a  modest  and 
mofiensive  man,  his  merit  excited  so 
much  envy,  that  he  retired  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  married,  and  employed 
himself  two  years  on  his  famous  picture 
of  the  Rosary.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
caUed  to  Rome,  by  Gregory  XV,  who 
created  him  his  first  painter,  and  architect 
of  the  Vatican.  Losing  this  post  after 
tlie  pope's  death,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Naples,  to  paint  the  chapel  of  St. 
ionuarius.  But  here  he  encountered  a 
jealousy  so  rancorous,  that  his  life  became 
altogether  imlnttered  by  it ;  and  so  great 
was  his  dread  of  poison,  that  he  prepared 
all  his  eatables  with  his  own  hand.  He 
died  in  1641,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Dome- 
nichino, who  understood  every  branch  of 
his  art,  produced  nothing  excellent  with- 
out study  and  labor ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  ^reat  premeditation,  no  painter  has 
given  his  pieces  more  of  the  properties  be- 
longing to  the  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
his  desi^s  are  correct ;  and  he  succeeded 
equally  m  the  grand  and  the  tender.  Near- 
ly fifty  of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved. 

DOMESDAT  or  DOOHSDAT  BooK,  a  veiY 
ancient  record,  made  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains 
in  the  exchequer,  and  consists  of  two 
vcduones;  the  greater  contains  a  survey 
of  all  the  lands  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
England,  and  the  less  comprehends  some 
counties  that  were  not  at  first  surveyed. 
The  Bodt  of  Domesday  was  begun  by 
five  justices,  asngned  fi>r  that  purpose,  in 
each  countv,  in  the  year  1081,  and  fin- 
iriied  in  IO06L  It  was  of  such  authori^, 
that  the  Conqueror  himself  submitted,  m 

VOL.  IV.  34 


some  cases  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to 
be  governed  ^  it  Camden  calls  this 
book  the  Tax-Book  of  king  William ;  and 
it  was  further  called  Magna  RoUa.  There 
is  likewise  a  thin!  Book  of  Domesday, 

re  by  command  of  the  Conqueror ;  and 
a  fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  tlie 
other  books. 

DoMTCiL.  The  dwelling  had  peculiar 
privileges  among  the  Romans ;  it  was  re- 
garded as  inviolable;  for  example,  no 
debtor  could  be  arrested  in  his  domicil ; 
no  ofticer  of  the  police  or  court  could 
pass  the  threshold  of  a  private  house,  to 
arrest  even  a  person  who  did  not  dwell 
there.  These  rights  and  privile^  still 
belong  to  the  dwelluig-house  in  England, 
the  Netherlands  and  tlio  U.  States  of 
America.  The  name  domicU  implies,  in 
general^  a  place  of  residence ;  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  the  place  where  one  lives, 
in  opposition  to  that  where  he  only  re- 
mains for  a  time.    (See  Appendix,) 

DoMiNoo,  Sl    (See  Hayti) 

Dominic  de  Guzman,  St.,  founder  of 
the  Dominican  order,  bom  hi  1170,  at 
Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile,  applied  himself^ 
in  his  early  ^ears,  with  zeal  and  ability,  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  was  mode 
canon  and  archdeacon  at  Osma,  in  Cas- 
tile, and  was  employed  with  others  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  to  di^over,  confute, 
and  punish  heretics,  especially  the  Albi- 
genses  in  France.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  court  of  the  inquisition,  and  St.  Dom- 
inic is  considered  as  the  first  inquisitor- 
general.  As  he  prescribed  to  the  membem 
of  his  order  a  certain  number  of  Pater 
Nosters  and  Ave-Marias  daily,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  the  rosary.  He 
died  at  Bologna,  in  1221,  and  in  1^33  was 
canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  In  the  exami- 
nation, previous  to  the  canonization,  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  converted  more  than 
100,000  souls  to  the  true  fiuth.  An  inter- 
esting com^tarisou  might  be  made  between 
St  Dominicus  and  St.  Franciscus,  cer- 
tainly two  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
among  tlie  saints.  St.  Franciscus  labored 
all  his  life  to  relieve  the  ]x>or  and  perse- 
cuted, to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the 
lower  classes,  who,  in  those  convulsed 
periods,  were  almost  entirely  excluded,  in 
most  countries,  from  education  and  in- 
stniction  in .  Christianity ;  whilst  St  Do- 
minicus strove  to  spread  Christianity  by 
persecution.  The  character  of  tl«  two 
founders  is  deeply  imurinted  on  the  two 
orders — ^the  humble  Franciscans  and  the 
zealous  Dominicans.  Dante  speaks  of 
these  two  saints,  in  one  of  tlie  most  beau- 
tiftil  pesBBges  in  his  Paradise. 
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DoimncA;  one  of  the  Caribbee  idands 
in  tlie  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain ;  situated  between  Guadaloupe 
and  Maninico ;  about  29  miles  in  length, 
and  16  in  breadth,  containing  186,436  acres 
of  land.  Ck>]quhoun  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation, in  1812;  at  26^500.  An  article  on 
the  state  of  the  English  colonies,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  gives  it,  in  1823;  as 
only  16,^4.  This  same  article  gives  the 
imports  fit>m  this  island  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  1823,  at  39,013  quintals  of  sugar, 
17436  quintals  of  coffee,  and  14,310  gal- 
lons of  mm.  It  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, Nov.  3^  1493,  on  Sunday— hence 
its  name.  It  contains  many  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  among  which  are  vol- 
canoes, that  frequently  discharge  erup- 
tions. From  some  of  these  mountains 
issue  springs  of  hot  water,  whose  medi- 
cinal virtues  are  much  conunended.  Do- 
minica is  well  watered,  there  being  up- 
wards of  30  rivers  in  the  island,  besides  a 
great  number  of  rivulets.  The  soil^  in 
most  of  the  interior  oountiy,  is  a  hght, 
brovni-colored  mould,  and  appears  to 
have  been  washed  from  the  mountains. 
Towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of 
the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep,  black,  and  rich 
naljve  earth,  which  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of.  all  the  articles  of 
West  Indian  ptroduce.  The  principal 
towns  are  Portsmouth  and  Roseau  or 
Chariotte's  Town.    Lon.  6P  23^  W. ;  lat 

ispayN. 

DoKiNiCAL  Letter,  in  chronology; 
properly  called  Sundtn  Utter;  one  of  the 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  B  C  D 
£  F  G,  used  in  almanacs,  ephemerides, 
^tc,  to  designate  the  Sundays  throughout 
the  year.  In  our  almanacs,  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  commonly 
placed  to  show  on  what  days  of  the  wedc 
the  days  of  the  month  fall  diroughout  the 
Year.  And  because  one  of  those  seven 
jKtters  must  necessarily  stand  against  Sun- 
day, it  is  printed  in  a  capital  form,  and 
called  the  dondmeal  letter ;  the  other  six 
being  inserted  in  different  characters,  to 
denote  the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 
Now,  since  a  common  Julian  year  con- 
tains 365  days,  if  this  number  be  divided 
by  7  (the  number  of  days  in  a  week  V  there 
ymSi  remain  one  day.  If  there  had  been 
no  remainder,  it  is  obvious  the  year  .would 
constantly  be^  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week ;  but,  Anoe  one  remains,  it  is  plain 
that  the  year  must  begin  and  end  on  the 
aame  day  of  the  week ;  and  therefore  the 
next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  following. 
Hence,  when  January  begins  on  Sunday, 
A  is  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  nr 


that  year:  then,  because  the  next  year 
begins  on  Monday,  the  Sunday  wiU  fall 
on  the  seventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed 
the  seventh  letter,  G,  which,  therefm, 
will  be  the  dominical  letter  for  all  that 
year:  and,  as  the  third  year  vrill  be|^  on 
Tuesday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  sixth 
day ;  therejfbre  F  will  be  the  Sundajr  let- 
ter for  that  year.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Sunday  letters  will  00  annually 
in  retrograde  order,  thus,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C, 
B,  A ;  and,  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
if  they  were  all  common  ones,  the  same 
days  of  the  week  and  dominical  letters 
would  return  to  the  same  days  of  the 
months.  But,  because  there  are  366  days 
in  a  leap-year,  if  the  number  be  divided 
by  7,  there  wiD  remain  two  days  ov&r  and 
above  the  52  weeks,  of  which  the  year 
consists.  And,  therefore,  if  the  leap-year 
begins  on  Sunday,  it  will  end  on  Monday ; 
and,  as  the  year  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
the  first  Sunday  thereof  must  &11  on  the 
6th  of  January,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
letter  F,  and  not  G,  as  in  common  years. 
By  this  means,  the  leap-year  returning 
every  fourth  year,  the  order  of  the  domin- 
ical letters  is  interrupted,  and  the  series 
cannot  return  to  its  fijnst  suite  till  after  four 
times  seven,  or  28  years;  and  then  the 
same  days  of  the  months  return  in  order, 
to  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  before. 
The  dominical  letter  may  be  found  uni- 
versally, for  any  year  of  any  centuiy,  thus : 
Divide  the  centuries  by  4,  and  take  twice 
what  remains  from  6;  then  add  the  re- 
mainder to  the  odd  years,  above  the  even 
centuries,  and  their  4th.  Divide  their 
sum  by  7,  and  the  remainder  taken  from 
7  will  leave  the  number  answering  to  the 
letter  required.  Thus,  for  the  ^ear  1878, 
the  letter  is  F.  For  the  centuries.  18,  di- 
vided by  4,  leave  2;  the  double  of  which, 
taken  mm  6,  leaves  2  again ;  to  which 
add  the  odd  years,  78,  and  their  4th  pert, 
19,  the  sum,  99,  divided  by  7,  leaves  1, 
which,  taken  from  7,  leaves  6,  answering 
to  F,  tlie  sixth  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
(Sec  Cydtj  and  Calendar,) 

DoMiivicANS,  called  also  predicants  or 
preaching  friars  {pr(BdicaUiTes)t  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  Dominic. 
At  theur  origin  (1215,  at  Toulouse),  they 
were  governed  by  the  rule  of  St  Augi»- 
tine ;  and  the  princq[>al  object  of  their  in- 
stitution was  to  preach  against  heretics. 
They  retained  these  rules  and  regulations 
afler  they  had  adopted  a  white  hSnt,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Carthusians,  and  the 
character  of  monks,  in  1219.  They  were 
called  JeuiMns  in  France,  because  their 
first  convent  at  Paris  was  in  the  rue  iSf. 
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Jaqua.  The  DomiDican  nuns  were  es- 
taSiUflhed,  in  1906,  by  St  Dominic,  and 
increased  in  numbers  after  1218,  when  he 
founded  a  nunneiy  in  Rome.  They  fol- 
low the  same  rules;  they  are  required, 
alao,  to  labor,  which  is  not  expected  of 
the  friars,  on  account  of  their  higher  du- 
ties. A  third  establishment  of  St  Dom- 
inic was  the  military  order  of  Christ, 
originally  comiKised  of  knights  and  no- 
Memen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wag6  war 
against  heretics.  After  the  death  of  the 
founder,  this  became  the  order  of  the 
penitence  of  St  Dominic,  for  both  sexes, 
and  constituted  the  third  order  of  Domin- 
icans. These  Tertiariiuis,  without  makinff 
any  solemn  vows,  enjoy  great  spiritual 
pnvileges,  for  the  observance  of  a  few 
fhsts  and  prayers;  they  continue,  also, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  domes- 
tic relations.  Some  few  companies  of 
Dominican  sisters  of  the  third  order,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy,  united  in  a  monastic 
life,  and  became  regular  nuns ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  is  St  Catharine  of 
Sienna.  That  they  might  devote  them- 
selves with  success  to  the  promulgation 
and  establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of  their 
institution,  and  the  first  proof  of  their  zeal 
for  which  they  gave  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  Albigenses,  the  Dominicans  received, 
in  1272,  tlic  privileges  of  a  mendicant  or- 
der, which  contributed  gi-eatly  to  their 
rapid  increase.  They  tilled  not  only 
Europe,  but  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  with  their  monasteries  and 
missionaries.  Their  strictly  monarchical 
constitution,  which  connected  all  the  prov- 
inces and  congregations  of  their  order 
under  one  genera^  secured  their  perma- 
nent existence,  and  a  unity  in  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  obtain  inftuence  in 
church  and  state.  They  made  themselves 
useful  by  preaching,  which  was  much 
neglected  at  the  penod  of  their  estiiblish- 
raent,  and  by  their  missions ;  respectable 
and  serviceable  to  the  church  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  they  produced,  such 
as  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas ;  and  formidable  as  managers  of  the 
inquisition,  which  was  committed  exclu- 
sively to  them,  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy.  After  they  had  obtained  permission 
to  receive  donations,  in  1425,  notwith- 
standing their  original  vow  of  absolute 
poverty,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
mendicants,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rich 
lienefices,  superior  to  other  orders,  they 
paid  more  attention  to  politics  and  theo- 
logical science.  Thejr  gavet  to  kings 
fatiier-confessors,  to  univennties  instruct- 


ers,  and  to  the  pious  rosaries ;  and  for  all 
they  were  richly  rewarded.  From  tiieur 
establishment  they  found  dangerous  rivals 
in  the  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  and  engaged  in 
contests  with  them,  the  heat  and  bitter- 
ness of  which  have  been  perpetuated  by 
the  hostilities  of  the  Thomists  and  Scot- 
ists  [see  DunSj  and  SchiOolmtn\  and  have 
continued  even  to  modem  times.  These 
two  orders  divided  the  honor  of  ruling  in 
church  and  state  till  the  16th  century, 
when  the  Jesuits  gradually  superseded 
them  in  the  schools  and  courts,  and  they 
fell  back  again  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. They  obtained  new  importance  by 
the  censorship  of  books,  which  was  com- 
mitted, in  1G20,  to  the  master  of  the  sacred 
palace  at  Rome,  who  is  always  a  Domin- 
ican. What  the  reformation  took  from 
tiiem  in  Europe,  the  activity  of  their  mis- 
sions in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
restored.  In  the  18th  century,  the  order 
comprised  more  than  1000  monasteries, 
divided  into  45  provinces  and  12  congre- 
gations. To  the  latter  belopsed  the  nuns 
of  the  holy  sacrament,  in  Mareeilles,  es- 
tablished by  Le  Quien,  in  1696,  under 
the  strictest  rules.  They  dress  in  black, 
with  white  mandes  and  veils,  while  the 
Dominican  nuns  wear  white,  with  black 
mantles  and  veils.  The  Dominican  order 
is  now  flourishing  only  in  Spain,  Pormgal, 
Sicily  and  Amenca :  they  have  hopes  of 
a  rc\ival  in  Italy,  The  good  Las  Casas 
(q.  V.)  belonged  to  this  order. 

DoHiNiquE  LE  P^RE,  harlequin  of  the 
Italian  theatre  (properly,  Gius.  Dormnieo 
BumcoleUi\  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1640, 
was  invited,  in  1660,  to  Paris,  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  where  he  played  the  harlequin 
with  the  greatest  applause,  till  his  death, 
in  IGS8,  The  French  comedians  wished 
to  prevent  the  Italians  from  tiringing 
French  pieces  on  their  stage,  and  Louis 
XrV  gave  both  parties  an  audience. 
Baron  and  Dominique  were  ordered  to 
appear  as  their  deputies.  The  former 
having  spoken,  in  the  name  of  the  French, 
it  was  Dominique's  turn  to  plead  his 
cause;  and  he  asked  the  king  how  he 
should  speak.  "Speak  as  you  please," 
answered  the  kinc.  **  That  is  all  I  want," 
rejoined  the  hanemiin;  **I  have  won." 
The  king  received  this  sally  with  a  laugh, 
and  from  that  time  the  Italian  theatre 
represented  French  pieces  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Domino;   formerly  a   dress  worn  by 

1)ricsts,  in  tiie  winter,  which,  reaching  no 
ower  than  the  shoulders,  served  to  pro- 
tect the  face  and  head  from  the  weather. 
At  present,  it  is  a  masquerade  dress,  worn 
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by  gentlemen  and  ladies,  consisting  of  a 
Jong  silk  maiitle,  with  a  cap  and  wide 


DoMiTiAN,  Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Titus,  bom 
A.  D.  51,  made  himself  odious,  even  in 
youth,  by  his  indolence  and  voluptuous- 
ness, by  his  cruel,  malignant  and  suspi- 
cious temper,  and  Rome  trembled  when, 
on  Ills  brother's  death,  he  obtainecf  the 
diadem  (A.  D.  81).  At  first,  indeed, 
he  deceived  the  people  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, good  laws  and  a  show  of  justice,  so 
that  their  feai^  vanished ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  his  former  excesses  and  cruel- 
ty. He  first  caused  his  kinsman,  Flavins 
Sabinus,  to  be  put  to  death,  though  en- 
tirely innocent.  No  less  vain  than  cruel, 
while  his  general,  Agricola,  was  victorious 
over  tlie  Caledonians,  in  Britain,  he  made 
a  ridiculous  expedition  against  tlie  Catti, 
returned  speedily  to  llomc,  without  having^ 
efiected  any  thing,  and  carried  a  multi- 
tude of  slaves,  dretised  like  Germans,  in 
triumph  to  the  city.  Agiicola's  victories 
exciting  his  jealousy,  he  recalled  that 
general  to  Rome,  and  keiit  him  in  total 
inactivit)\  At  the  same  time,  he  spread 
teitt>r  tlirough  Rome  by  the  execution  of 
a  great  number  of  the  first  citizens.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  every  excess,  and  to 
the  meanest  avarice.  He  at  last  conceived 
the  mad  idea  of  arrogating  divine  honors 
to  himself^  assumed  the  tides  of  Lord  and 
God,  and,  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Minerva. 
His  principal  amusement  consisted  in  the 
shows  of  the  circus.  In  the  year  86, 
the  bloody  war  with  the  Dacians.  began, 
which  was  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  tenninatcd  (A.  D.  90)  by  a 
j)eace  liouglit  by  the  jjromise  of  paying 
a  certain  tribute.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Domitian  celebrated  a  grand  triumph  on 
the  occasion.  The  misery  of  the  people 
was,  meanwhile,  continually  increasing; 
and,  afler  the  revival  of  die  law  against 
high  treason,  no  one  was  secure  of  liis 
property  or  his  Hfe.  The  tyrant  once 
made  a  feast,  on  purpose  to  terrify  the 
seuatOFB  and  knights.  They  were  assem- 
bled in  a  dark  hall,  in  which  were  cofiins, 
witli  the  names  of  the  individuals  invited 
inscribed  upon  tliem ;  suddenly  the  doors 
opened,  and  a  troop  of  naked  men,  paint- 
ed black,  with  drawn  swords  and  blazing 
torches,  rushed  in,  and  danced  about  the 
guests,  until  the  emperor  had'  sufficiently 
enjoyed  their  terror,  when  he  dismissed 
the  supposed  executioners.  The  fears  of 
The  tyrant  increased  liis  cruelty.  A  paper 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  viife,  the  inla- 
mous  Domitia,  in  wliich  she  found  her 


own  name,  and  those  of  the  two  com- 
manders of'  the  pretorian  guards,  noted 
•down  by  the  emperor,  with  many  otben, 
to  be  sacrificed.  Tliis  discovery  induced 
her  to  conspire  against  him,  and  to  mur- 
der him  in  his  chamber,  A.  D.  96.  He 
had  reigned  15  years,  and  was  45  yeare 
old.  Domitian  built  the  most  magnificent 
temple  in  Rome. 

DoHREMY  LA  PucELLE ;  the  birth-place 
of  Joan  of  Arc  (q.  v.) ;  a  small  village  in 
the  department  of  the  Vosges,  in  France, 
not  far  from  Yaucouleurs,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse,  in  a  fruitfiil  region. 
The  house  is  still  shown  here  in  which 
the  heroine  was  bom.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood is  the  monument  erected  to  her 
memory  by  the  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Vosges,  with  her  marble  bust, 
which  was  solemnly  consecrated,  Sept. 
10,  1820.  A  fiiee  school  is  established 
there,  for  the  instruction  of  giri&  (See 
the  description,  in  the  Htst.  abrigSt  dt  la 
Vie  d  dts  Exploits  dt  Jeantie  d*Jhc^  par 
JoUois  (vnth  engravings,  1821,  folio). 

Don,  the  Jamais  of  the  ancients,  a  river 
of  European  Russia,  rising  in  tlie  small 
lake  of  Ivan  Ozero,  in  the  government  of 
Toula,  has  a  course  of  about  880  mile^ 
generally  from  north  to  south,  passes 
Azoph,  and  &lls  into  tlic  sea,  two  leagues 
below  tliis  place.  Many  large  rivers 
empty  into  the  Don,  and  its  valley  is  oni; 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe.  A 
canal,  dug  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1707, 
connects  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  by  the 
help  of  intermediate  rivers.  It  is  intended 
to  dig  another  canal  between  the  Don  and 
Volga,  which,  in  the  49th  parallel  of  bn- 
itude,  are  distant  from  each  other  33 
leagues  only ;  and  thus  a  communication 
would  be  easy  between  the  sea  of  Azoph 
and  the  Caspian.  (For  information  re- 
specting tlic  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  see  tlie 
article  Cossacks.) 

Don  (Spanish,  from  the  Latin  domimts). 
In  Naples,  however,  the  Spanish  fashion 
of  giving  every  gentleman  the  title  of 
don  became  common  during  the  time 
when  that  country  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  S|)ain.  In  the  nortli  of  Itdy,  it  is 
given  only  to  ecclesiastics. 

DoNATisTs ;  the  followers  of  Donatuti, 
a  Numidian  bishop,  who,  with  his  fiiends, 
refusing,  in  311,  in  a  contested  election 
of  a  bishop,  to  recognise  the  Traditona 
(i.  e.  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  given  up 
the  sacred  books  to  the  heathen  inagib- 
tmtes,  during  the  periods  of  persecution) 
as  eligible  to  office  in  the  church,  quitted 
the  Romq^  church,  witli  his  fiiends,  and 
founded  a  peculiar  sect,  which  refused  to 
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receive  Christiaiis  of  other  sects,  without 
a  second  baptism.  These  schismatics 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  provinces  of 
northern  Africa,  and,  in  330,  numbered 
172  bishops- of  tlieir  persuasion.  Their 
strictness  was  increased  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Novatian  principle  of  excommuni- 
cating apostates,  or  gross  offenders,  and 
declining  the  most  perfect  blamelessness 
of  life  and  doctrine  essential  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  true  church — a  principle  after- 
vnuds  adopted  by  the  Catholics.  The 
Donatists  made  themselves  formidable, 
when  swarms  of  fanatical  peasants,  in- 
flamed by  their  doctrines,  in  348,  under 
the  name  of  CireumceUiones,  attacked  the 
imperial  army,  sent  to  convert  them  by 
force,  and,  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 
for  13  years  after,  desolated  the  land  with 
pillage  and  murder.  Martyrdom  was 
ea^rly  sought  by  them,  and  thev  volun- 
tarily gave  Uiemselves  up  to  the  Cfatholics, 
to  lie  executed.  This  sect,  which  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  and  flflh  centuries, 
was  finally  extinguished  when  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

DoifATus,  ^lius;  a  Roman  jpramma- 
rian  and  commentator  (e.  g.,  on  Terence), 
who  lived  in  the  4th  century.  He  vrrote 
an  elementaiy  work  on  the  Latin  language 
{De  octo  Partibua  OraHoma)^  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  letMiiing  of  Latin  in  the 
midiue  ages.  It  was  not  till  a  recent  pe- 
riod that  it  was  superseded  by  more  judi- 
cious grammars.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
boola  printed  by  Guttenberg. 

DoNAU.    (See  Danube,) 

Don  oRATurr ;  a  free  gif%,  bestowed  by- 
the  subject  on  the  sovereign,  in  extraordi- 
naiy  cases,  especially  in  countries  where 
the  {urince  can  levy  no  new  tax  without 
the  consent  of  the  estates.  For  example, 
the  ancient  French  provinces,  in  which  the 
representation  of  the  estates  existed,  viz., 
Burgundy,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Britta- 
ny, Artois,  and  die  kingdom  of  Navone, 
granted  the  king  a  tax  as  a  don  grahnt. 
This  used  to  be  the  case,  formeriy,  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  in  the  German 
ecclesiastical  principslities  having  similar 
remesentative  governments. 

jDonjox,  in  fordficadon,  signifies  a  strong 
tower  or  redoubt,  in  old  fortresses,  whither 
the  garrison  could  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

DoiriTE,  John,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  poet 
snd  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  metchant  of 
London,  in  virhich  city  he  was  bom  in 
157a  He  studied  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  was  then  entered  at  Lin- 
cofai's  Inn.  His  parents  were  Catholics; 
but,  in  his  19th  year,  he  abjured  theCath- 
24* 


olic  religion,  and  became  secretary  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Ellesmere.  He  continued 
in  that  capacity  Ave  years ;  but  finally  lost 
his  ofllce  by  a  clandestine  marriage  with 
his  patron's  niece.  The  young  couple 
were,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  great 
distress.  At  length,  his  ftther-in-law  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  give  his  daughter  a 
moderate  portion ;  and  they  were  kxlged 
in  the  house  of  sir  Robert  Druiy,  in  I^- 
don^  whom  Donne  accompamed  in  his 
embassy  to  Paris.  On  his  return,  he  com- 
plied with  JamesVi  wish,  bv  taking  oiders, 
and  was  soon  after  made  one  of  his 
chaplains.  He  immediately  received  four- 
teen oflfers  of  benefices  fit>m  persons  of 
rank,  but  preferred  settling  in  London, 
and  was  made  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  1619,  he  accorananied  the.  earl  of  Don- 
caster  in  his  embassy  to  the  German 
princes.  He  was  chosen  prolocutor  to 
the  convocation  in  1623 — 4 ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dangerous  illness,  soon  afler 
wrote  a  religious  work,  entided  Devotions 
upon  emergent  Occasions.  He  died  in 
March,  1631,  and  was  interred  in  St  Paul's. 
As  a  poet,  and  the  precursor  of  Cowley, 
Donne  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of 
what  doctor  Johnson  calls  thetndetphynctd 
class  of  poets  :  abounding  in  thought,  this 
school  generally  neglected  versmcation, 
and  that  of  doctor  Donne  was  peculiariy 
haish  and  unmusical.  He  wrote  Latin 
verse  with  much  elegance,  of  which  a  col- 
lection was  published  in  1633.  Of  his 
prose  worics,  one  of  the  most  remaricable  is 
that  entided  BttdhanaUa^  to  prove  that 
suicide  is  not  necessarily  sinfiil,  which  he 
never  published  himself,  but  which  found 
its  way  to  the  press  after  his  death.  His 
style  is  quaint  and  pedantic ;  but  he  dis- 
plays sound  learning,  deep  thinking,  and 
originality  of  manner.  Besides  the  woriu 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Pseudo 
Martyr  {Ato^  1610),  Letters,  Sermons,  Es- 
says on  Divinity,  and  otlier  pieces. 

DoNXER,  Geoige  Raphael;  a  sculptor, 
bom  in  Lower  Austria,  1660.  He  was,  at 
first,  a  goldsmith.  He  received  his  ear- 
liest instructions  in  art  fiom  John  Giuliani, 
a  sculptor  of  the  neiffhborhood,  and,  from 
1726,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sculp- 
ture. Donner's  worics,  in  many  Austrian 
churches  and  palaces,  are  masterpieces. 
The  bcautifiil  statues,  which  form  one  of 
the  finest  ornaments  of  the  fountain  in  the 
new  market-place  at  Vienna,  and  the  statue 
of  Charies  V  I,  at  Breitenfhrt,  are  particu- 
lariy  admired.  He  died  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
16, 1741. 
Don  Quixote.  (See  Cenantes.) 
DopPBLMATR,  John  Gabriel ;  a  mathe- 
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inaticiiui,  born  in  1671,  at  Nuremberg. 
He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  received  a  mathematical  profes- 
Bonhip  at  Nuremberg,  which  be  held  46 
years.  He  published  matliematicalf  geo- 
graphical and  astronomical  works,  among 
which  his  celesdal  atlas  has  spread  his 
name  the  ^rthest  (Mas  adestis^  with 
30  astronomical  tables,  Nurembeig,  1743, 
folio).  He  gained  the  esteem  of  Leibnitz, 
was  received  into  several  learned  societies, 
and  died  in  1759 ;  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  1750.  In  Will's  Nuremberg 
Literary  Lexicon,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  his 
works  on  dialling,  experimental  physics, 
astronomy,  &c  Doppehnayr's  Account 
of  the  Nuremberg  Mathematicians  and 
Artists  (Nuremberg,  1730,  folio),  is  an  im- 
portant work  in  respect  to  literary  history. 
It  contains  interesting  notices  of  the  geo- 
gmphiral  discoveries  of  Martin  Behaim. 
(See  Behaim.) 

DoRAT,  Claude  Joseph ;  a  poet,  bom  in 
1734,  at  Paris. '  He  renounced  the  study 
of  law,  and  aflerwards  the  military  ser- 
vice, into  which  he  had  entered  as  a  mus- 
keteer, and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
poetry.  Among  his  earlier  works  are  his 
tragedies  and  heroides.  Though  the  lat- 
ter were  received  with  much  applause,  he 
was  linle  fitted  for  this  sort  of  poetry. 
His  dramatical  works  were  unsuccessful. 
He  has  succeeded  better  iix  songs,  xales 
and  poetical  epistles,  and  in  these  depart- 
ments he  is  still  in  high  estunation.  Ow- 
ing to  his  vanity  in  causing  his  works  to 
be  published  with  the  greatest  splendor, 
he  wasted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
property.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  24, 
17»).  His  works  appeared  at  Paris  com- 
,  plete  in  20  vols.  His  Gknnrta  chomes 
were  pubUshed  in  1786,  3  vols.,  12mo. 
For  several  yeais  he  was  editor  of  the 
Jounud  des  Dames, 

DoREE.    (See  Dory.) 

DoRF ;  a  very  common  syllable  at  the 
end  of  German  name8,  siguifymg  village ; 
as,  AUdorf,  Dusseldarf. 

Doria;  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  families  of  Genoa.  The  aimals 
of  this  republic  do  not  reach  fiirtiier  back 
than  tlie  year  1100 ;  but,  even  at  this 
period,  we  find  the  Boria  family  in  the 
highest  ofiices  of  tiie  state.  Four  of  them 
were  distinguished  admirals  before  the 
14th  centun'.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  fiimily  was  Andrew  Doria,  bora  at 
Oneglia,  in  1468.  He  gained  renown 
when  but  a  jrouth,  by  his  heroic  conduct 
against  the  pirates  and  Corsicans,  and,  in 
1524,  was  made  admiral  of  the  French 
galleyB  by  Francis  I.    Receiving  some 


ofience  from  the  French,  he  went  over  to 
the  Spanish-Austrian  party,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  progress  of  tlie  French 
arms  in  Italy.  This  great  naval  hero  was 
the  deUvercr  of  his  country.  Since  1339, 
Genoa  had  been  governed  by  a  chief  mag- 
istrate, called  the  doge^  whose  office  lasted 
for  life ;  but  the  constitution  was  so  dis- 
ordered, and  party  spirit  so  violent,  that 
sometimes  the  state,  sometimes  one  of  the 
parties  in  it,  was  compelled  to  seek  pro- 
tection fix>m  a  foreign  power,  which  usu- 
ally became  the  oppressor  of  the  whole. 
Thus  Genoa  was,  at  one  time,  under  the 
yoke  of  Milan  or  Austria ;  at  another  time, 
of  France.  In  1528,  France  had  possea- 
sion  of  Genoa,  when  Doria  surprised  the 
city,  drove  out  the  French  without  blood- 
shed, received  the  title  of  father  and  deliv- 
erer of  his  countiy,  and  establislied  an 
improved  constitution.  Only  28  noble 
fiunilies  were  allowed  to  be  eligible  to  the 
highest  ofiices,  which  were  annually  fillecl 
anew.  The  doge  and  his  council  pit^defi 
over  the  affairs  of  state,  and  were  chosen 
at  the  end  of  every  two  ^ears.  The  great 
Doria,  however,  failed  m  remedying  the 
oppressions  and  evils  of  aristocracy ;  and 
many  of  his  institutions  were  changed  by 
a  statute,  in  1576,  on  which  the  futuit^ 
constitution  was  baaed.  Notwithstanding 
Doria  held  tlie  office  of  doge  for  life,  he 
asain  entered  the  naval  service  of  Charle8 
\f  contended  with  brilliant  success  against 
the  Turks  and  Coraairs,  and  died  in  1560, 
at  the  age  of  93.  Noble  as  was  the  char- 
acter of  this  great  man,  and  honored  as  he 
was  by  the  Genoese,  several  conspiracies 
were  vet  formed  against  him,  oi  which 
that  of  Fiesco  (q.  v.)  was  the  most  dan- 
ggnous ;  but  they  were  suppressed  by  his 
address  and  decision. 

Doric;  belonging  to  the  Dorian  race, 
or  of  a  Quality  or  style  common  in  that 
race.  The  Dorians,  one  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  the  Greek  nation,  derive  their 
name  from  Dorus,  die  son  of  Hellen. 
They  dwelt  first  in  £stia>otis,  were  then 
driven  by  the  Perrhsebi  into  Macedonia, 
forced  their  way  into  Crete,  where  tho 
lawgiver  Minos  sprang  fipom  them,  built 
the  four  Dorian  townsTDorica  Tetrapolis) 
at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  between  Thes- 
saly,  iEtolia,  Locris  and  Phocia,  and  sub- 
sequently, together  with  die  Heraclidie, 
made  a  settlement  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  they  ruled  in  Sparta.  CokMiies 
emigrated  fit>m  them  to  Italv,  Sicily  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  four  chief  cities  of  the 
Greek  race  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  marked  peculiarities  of  dialect, 
manners  and  goveinmcnt ;  and  the  Doti- 
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ans  were  tiie  revene  of  tlie  Ion ians.  The 
Doric  manlier  always  retained  the  antique 
style,  and  with  it  something  solid  and 
grave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  hard  and 
rough.  The  Doric  dialect  was  broad  and 
rough ;  the  Ionic,  delicate  and  smooth ; 
yet  there  was  something  venerable  and 
dignified  in  the  antique  style  of  the  for- 
mer ;  for  which  reason  it  was  often  made 
use  of  in  solemn  odea,  e.  g.,  in  hymns  and 
in  choruses,  which  belonged  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Cretan  and  Spartan 
legislative  codes  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus 
were  much  more  rigid  than  the  mild 
Athenian  institutions  of  Solon.  The 
Spartan  women  wore  the  light,  tucked  up 
hunting  dress,  while  the  Ionian  lemales 
armyed  themselves  in  long,  sweeping  gar- 
ments. Both  have  been  idealized  by  art- 
ists; the  one  in  Diana  and  her  nymphs, 
the  other  in  Pallas  Athene  and  the  Ca- 
nephorsB.  The  saine  contrast  appears  no 
less  strikingly  in  their  architecture,  in  the 
strong,  unadorned  Doric,  and  the  slender, 
elegant  Ionian  colunms.  (See  Orders  of 
Jirdutedurt.)  In  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients there  was  also  a  Dorian  mode. 
(See  Music.) 

Doriont;  tlie  name  of  several  cele- 
brated engravers  and  painters : — 1.  Michael 
Dorigny,  bom  at  St.  Quentiu,  in  1618,  a 
scho&r  of  Simon  Vouet,  whose  works  he 
etched,  and  whose  faults  in  drawing  he 
copied.  His  style  of  execution  is  bold, 
and  his  management  of  light  and  shade 
good.  He  died  while  professor  of  the 
academy  at  Paris,  in  1665. — 2,  His  son 
Louis,  bom  in  1654,  entered  the  school  of 
Lebrun,  and  made  a  journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  copied  the  great  masters.  From 
Venice  he  went  to  A^rona,  where  he  set- 
tled, and  died  in  1742.— 3.  Nicholas,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  bom  in  1657,  at  Paris, 
is  the  most  celebrated  engraver  of  the 
three  here  noticed.  He  spent  28  years  in 
Italy,  in  studying  the  most  illustrious  mas- 
ters, and  6  in  engraving  the  famous  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  at  Hampton  court,  for  which  he 
received  tlie  honor  of  knightliood  from 
king  Geor^  I.  In  1725,  lie  became  a 
member  ot  the  academy  at  Paris,  and 
died  in  1746.  One  of  his  best  engravings, 
besides  liis  cartoons,  is  the  Transfigura- 
tion, from  Raphael,  and  the  Apotheosis 
of  St  Petronilla,  after  Guercino.  His 
engraving  is  easy  and  strong,  and  the 
work  of  the  needle  and  the  graver  happily 
united. 

Doris.    (See  ATereus.) 

Dormant  state  of  animals.  We  are  all 
accuBtomed  to  see  a  large  part  of  creation, 
diuing  summer,  in  great  activity,  and  in 


winter  returning  to  an  apparently  inani- 
mate state :  we  mean  the  plants ;  but  this 
phenomenon  is  not  common  in  the  case 
of  animals.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
number  of  animals,  which,  besides  the 
daily  rest  tliat  thev  have  in  common  with 
most  other  animals,  remain,  during  some 
months  in  the  year,  in  an  apparently  life- 
leas  state  ;  at  least,  in  utter  inactivity. 
Except  the  hedgehog  and  the  bat,  all  the 
manunalia  subject  to  this  dormant  state, 
belong  to  the  class  of  digitated  animals. 
Thef  are  found  not  only  in  cold  climates, 
but  m  vety  warm  ones ;  for  instance,  the 
jerboa  in  Arabia,  and  the  taurick  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  period  of  long  sleep  generally 
begins  when  the  food  of  the  animal  begins 
to  become  scarce,  and  inactivity  spr^dn 
over  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Instmct,  at 
this  time,  impels  the  animals  to  seek  a  safe 
place  for  their  period  of  rest.  The  bat 
hides  itself  in  dark  caves,  or  in  walls  of 
decayed  buildings.  The  hedgehog  en- 
velopes himself  in  leaves,  and  generally 
conceals  himself  in  fcm-brakes.  Ham- 
steis  and  marmots  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  the  jumping-mouse  of  Can- 
ada and  the  U.  States  encloses  itself  in  a 
ball  of  cla^.  At  the  same  time,  these 
singular  anunals  roll  themselves  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  extremities  are 
protected  against  cold,  and  the  abdominal 
intestines,  and  even  the  windpipe, are  com- 
pressed, so  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  checked.  Many  of  them,  especially  the 
gnawers,  as  the  hamster  and  Norway  rat, 
collect,  previously  to  their  period  of  sleep, 
considerable  stores  of  food,  on  which  they 
probably  live  until  sleep  overpowera  them. 
In  this  period  we  observe  in  the  animals, 
first,  a  decrease  of  animal  heat,  which,  , 
in  ^e  case  of  some,  is  diminished  2(P, 
with  others,  40°  to  50^  Fahrenheit ;  yet 
it  is  always  higlier  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  in  the  winter 
months.  If  these  animals  are  waked  dur- 
ing winter,  they  soon  recover  their  natural 
warmth,  and  this  artificial  awaking  does 
not  injure  them.  Secondly,  animals  in 
tlie  dormant  state  breathe  much  slower 
and  more  interniptcdly  than  at  other  times. 
Some  will  remain  even  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  without  any  respiration ;  and  animals 
in  this  state  seldom  breatlie  more  than 
once  in  a  minute.  Hence  they  cor- 
rupt the  surrounding  air  much  less 
than  if  their  respiration  >vas  fne.  Of 
course,  tlie  heart  moves  proportioually 
slow.  With  the  hamster,  it  only  beats  15 
times  a  minute,  whilst,  in  a  waking  state, 
it  beats  115  times  a  minute.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  animals  is  veiy  low;  and 
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liamstera  in  this  state  have  been  disMcted, 
which  only  now  and  then  gasped  ibr  air, 
or,  at  least,  opened  the  mouth ;  and  on 
which  sulphuric  aciA,  put  on  their  intes- 
tines, had  little  or  no  eflfect  Marmots 
can  be  awakened  only  by  powerful  elec- 
tric shocks.  The  digestion  is  also  dimin- 
ished ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
usually  empty ;  and,  even  if  the  animals 
are  awakened,  they  do  not  manifest  symp- 
toms of  appetite,  except  in  heated  rooms. 
The  causes  of  the  dormant  state  of  ani- 
mals have  generally  been  sought  in  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  organs.  It  is 
true,  that  the  vehis  in  such  animals  are  usu- 
ally much  wider  and  larger  dian  in  others ; 
hence  the  arteries  can  exert  comparatively 
little  activity.  The  great  vena  cava  also 
not  merely  opens  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart,  but  divides  itself  into  two  con- 
siderable branches ;  and  the  thymus  gland, 
which,  in  the  fcetus,  is  so  large,  is  also  veiy 
extensive  in  this  species  of  animals.  The 
immediate  cause,  however,  producing  this 
torpidity  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
cold.  The  animals  of  this  species  fall  into 
tliis  sleep  in  the  middle  of  summer,  if  they 
are  exposed  to  a  cold  temperature ;  on  the 
other  nand,  they  remain  awake  during 
'winter,  if  they  are  brought,  towards  au- 
tumn, into  a  warm  room.  Yet  they  fidl 
asleep  if  the  heating  of  the  room  is  discon- 
tinued for  some  time.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  them,  confined  air  produces  the  sleep ; 
thus  a  hamster  may  be  made  to  sleep  veiy 
easily  if  it  is  put  into  a  vessel  which  is 
buried  deep  under  ground.  Among  the 
birds,  some  of  the  swallows  are  subject  to 
a  similar  sleep.  The  swift  (hvnaido  apm) 
is  not  only  found  in  the  crevices  of  walls, 
but  also  in  morasses,  in  a  dormant  state, 
during  winter ;  and  many  have  concluded 
from  this  that  all  swallows  pass  the  winter 
in  this  state,  which  is  incorrect,  as  they 
are  known  to  be  birds  of  passage.  Most 
probably  those  swallows  which  have  been 
found  in  a  dormant  state,  were  prevented 
from  emigrating  by  accident,  and  became 
torpid  in  their  retreat,  through  cokL  In  a 
sinoilar  way,  young  cuckoos  have  been 
found  torpid  in  the  water,  though  this 
state  is  by  no  means  natural  to  them.  With 
frogs  and  other  amphibious  reptiles,  the 
dormant  state  is  very  common.  As  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
sinks  under  5(P  Fahrenheit,  the  number 
of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  diminished 
from  90  to  12  in  a  minute.  If,  in  this 
state,  food  is  put  into  the  stomach  by  force, 
it  remains  undigested  for  a  lon^  time. 
Frogs,  serpents  lund  lizards,  kept  m  arti- 
ficial cold,  may  remain  for  years  in  this 


state:  hence  they  have  been  sometunes 
found  enclosed  in  stones,  in  which  they 
have  been,  perhuM,  for  centuries.  The 
other  lower  animals,  as  snails,  insects,  Ace, 
are  also  subject  to  a  similar  torpidity.  A 
state  of  partial  torpor  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  the  common  bear  and  the  raccoon. 
The  bear  be^ns  to  be  drowsy  in  Novem- 
ber, when  he  is  particulariy  fot,  and  retires 
into  his  den,  which  he  has  lined  with 
moss,  and  where  he  but  rarely  awakes  in 
winter.  When  he  does  awake,  he  is  ac- 
customed to  lick  his  paws,  which  are 
without  hau*,  and  full  of  small  glands; 
hence  the  belief  that  he  draws  his  nour- 
ishment only  fit>m  tliem.  The  badger 
aim  sleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

Dormouse  {mfoxus^  Gm.  Cuv.) ;  a  ge- 
nus of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  3ie 
order  gfirts  (L.).  These  little  animals, 
which  appear  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  squirrels  and  the  mice,  inhabit  tem- 
perate and  warm  countries,  and  subeisc 
entirely  on  vegetable  food.  They  have 
not  the  activity  and  sprigfatliness  of  the 
s<|uirrel,  but,  like  that  animal,  can  ascend 
trees  in  search  of  their  food,  which  they 
carefully  store  up  for  tlieir  winter  con- 
sumption. This,  however,  is  not  great, 
as,  during  the  rigor  of  winter,  they  retire 
to  their  retreats,  and,  rolling  themselves  up, 
fi&ll  into  a  torpid  or  lethai^pc  state,  which 
lasts,  with  litde  interruption,  tliroughout 
that  gloomy  season. 

Tota  mihi  donnitur  hyenos,  et  puiguior  iUo 
Tempore  sum,  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 

Mart.  Lib.  ziii.  Ep.  39. 

Sometimes  they  experience  a  short  revival, 
in  a  warm,  sunnv  day,  when  they  take  a 
litde  food,  and  then  relapse  into  their  for- 
mer condition.  During  this  torindity, 
their  natural  heat  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished. They  make  their  nests  of  grass, 
moss  and  dned  leaves,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  open  only  from  above.  The 
number  of  young  is  generally  three  or 
four.  Their  pace  is  a  kmd  of  leap,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  they  are  assisted  by  their 
tails.  Like  tlie  jerboa,  whilst  feeding, 
they  sit  upright,  and  cany  the  food  to 
their  mouth  with  their  paws.  When  they 
are  dursty,  they  do  not  lap,  Uke  niost  other 
quadrupeds,  but  dip  their  fore  feet,  with 
the  toes  bent,  into  the  water,  and  thus 
carry  it  to  their  mouths.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  of  the  gnawen, 
by  the  want  of  the  aMum^  and  large 
intestmes.  They  were  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Romans,  who  had  their 
f^vrwriOj  or  places  in  which  they  were  k^ 
and  fattened  for  the  table. 
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DoRPAT,  DoRPT  (in  Esthoiiian,  Tart- 
lAn) ;  a  city  on  the  t^mbach,  formerly  an 
important  commercial  place,  at  present  the 
chief  town  of  the  government  of  Riga 
(764  hovises  and  84S)  inhabitants),  about 
175  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Peterabui^h ;  lat. 
58°  23^  N. ;  Ion.  26°  46^  15"  E.  The 
transit  trade  of  Dorpat,  in  products  of  the 
interior,  is  still  considerable,  and  will  be 
increased  when  the  Alexander  canal  is 
finished.  The  emperor  Alexander  estab- 
lished here,  in  1602,  a  university  for  Fin- 
land, Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland. 
The  students  (about  400)  wear  a  uniform, 
and,  afler  finishing  their  studies,  have  the 
rank  of  a  commissioned  officer.  The 
library  contains  40,000  vols.  There  are, 
besides,  many  scientific  institutions.  Dor- 
pat  is  situated  on  tlie  road  from  Peters- 
burg to  Germany.  Its  environs  are  agree- 
able and  fertile. ' 

Dorset,  John  Syng,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23, 
1783,  and  received  an  excellent  classical 
education,  at  a  school  in  Philadelpiiia,  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  He  here  mani- 
fested the  same  vivaciQr  of  genius,  and 
mild  and  amiable  disposition,  for  which  he 
was  subsequently  conspicuous.  At  the 
age  of  15  years,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine ;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  being  then  in  his  19th  year,  was 
graduated  doctor  in  physic,  having  previ- 
ously defended  an  inaugural  dissertation 
On  the  Powers  of  the  Gastric  Liquor  as  a 
Solvent  of  urinary  Calculi.  This  work 
exhibits  some  original  views,  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  well  conducted  experi- 
ments. Not  long  after  he  received  his  de- 
gree, the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  prevailed  so  extensively  that 
an  hospital  was  o[)ened  for  those  sick 
\nlh  this  malady,  to  which  he  was  e>- 
pointed  resident  physician.  He  improved 
this  opportunity  of  investigating  the  dis- 
ease, elucidated  some  of  the  more  intricate 
parts  of  its  pathology,  and  aided  in  the 
establisliment  of  a  ^tter  system  of  prac- 
tice. At  the  close  of  the  same  season,  he 
visited  Europe.  He  returned  home  in 
December,  lo04,  and  entered  or  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  His  reputation, 
amiable  temper,  ]M>pu]ar  manners,  and 
fidelity  and  attention,  soon  introduced  him 
to  a  large  share  of  business.  In  1807,  he 
was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgeiy, 
and  held  the  office  till  he  succeeded  to 
the  chair  of  ffiofaria  medico.  He  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  this  subject, 
when,  the  chair  of  anatomy  becoming 
vacant  by  the  death  of  doctor  Wistar,  he 
was   raised   to  that  professorship.     He 


opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  eloquence  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  the  tmiveraity.  But,  on  tlie 
evening  of  tlie  same  day,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fever,  which  in  one  week  closed 
his  existence.  He  had  cultivated  every 
department  of  medicine  assiduously,  but 
for  surgery  he  evinced  a  decided  predilec- 
tion, and  in  this  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency. He  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished surgeons  of  this  country,  equally 
distingui&li^  for  the  number,  variety  and 
difficuhy  of  his  operations,  and  the  skill 
and  boldness  wi\h  which  they  were  per- 
formed. As  a  teacher  of  medicine,  his 
mc^ts  were  great,  and  he  was  constandy 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  emergency  in  the 
school.  He  has  been  known,  in  the  same 
day,  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  the  mate- 
ria medico,  the  details  of  the  anatomical 
structure  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy. He  contributed  many  valuable  pa- 
pers to  the  journals,  and  his  Elements  of 
Surgery  (2  vols.,  8vo.)  is  probably  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  It  embraces,  in  u 
narrow  compass,  a  digest  of  surgexy,  with 
all  die  recent  improvements  which  it  had 
received  in  Europe  and  this  country .  It 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  tlie  first 
American  work  on  medicine  reprinted  in 
Europe. 

DoRT ;  a  pleasant  commercial  town  in 
South  Holland  (18,000  inhabitants,  3900 
houses),  on  the  Mcrwe  and  Biesbosch, 
situated  on  an  island,  which  was  formed 
by  the  inundation  of  1421,  when  72  vil- 
lages and  100,000  persons  were  destroyed. 
Lat.  51*>  48^  54''  N. ;  Ion.  4°  39^  42"  E. 
Its  great  church  is  a  fine  building.  Its 
harbor  is  spacious,  and  its  commerce  in 
Rhenish  wines  and  lumber  (which  is 
brought  down  in  rafls,  and  exported  to 
Spain,  England  and  Portugal)  is  impor- 
tant Ship-building,  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  bleachins,  and  the  salmon  fisheries, 
are  extensively  carried  on.  Dort  has  an 
artillery  and  engineer  schooL  It  was 
fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Holland,  and  is  the  native  place  of  De 
Witt  (q.  v.),  John  Gerhard  Vossius,  the 
painter  Varestag,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  In  1618  and  1619,  tlie  Protes- 
tants held  here  the  famous  synod  of  Don, 
tlie  resolutions  of  which  still  constitute  the 
laws  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church.  The 
synod  declared  the  Arminians  heretics,  and 
confirmed' the  Bel^c  confession  with  tlie 
Heidelberg  catechism.  Since  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Rhine  has  not  yet  been  regu- 
lated according  to  the  promise  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Dort  is  still  in  possesaiou 
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of  its  ancient  and  unjust  right  of  staple. 
(For  a  more  particular  account  of  tlie  sy- 
nod of  Dort,  see  Arnwrnant,  and  Armimus.) 

DoRTMUiro;  a  cityon  the  Ems,  in 
Prussian  Westphalia  (900  houses  and  4500 
inhabitants) ;  lat  SI*"  3P  24''  N. ;  k>n.  SST 
2&  41"  £.  It  was  formerly  a  free,  impe- 
rial and  Honseatic  city.  In  1803,  it  was 
bestowed  on  the  prince  of  Orance;  in 
1808,  Napoleon  gave  it  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Berg ;  in  181^  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
Its  arcliives  contain  interesting  manu- 
scripts and  documents  of  the  time  when 
the  chief  tribunal  of  the  Vehme  (q.  v.)  was 
here. 

DoRTRECHT.    (See  Dort.) 

DoRT,  or  John  Dort  ;  a  nsli  belonging 
to  the  ffenus  zeu$  of  Linnceus,  and  cele- 
brated tor  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The 
species  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
spinous  portions  of  the  dcvsal  and  anal 
ims  separated  by  a  deep  emargination  from 
the  soft-rayed  portion,  and  having  the 
base  of  all  the  vertical  fins,  and  the  carina 
of  the  belly  anterior  to  the  anal  fin,  fur- 
nished with  spines  or  serratures ;  color,  yel- 
lowish-green, with  a  blackish  S|K>t  on  each 
side ;  dorsal  and  anal  with  fiuxate  spines, 
and  a  long  filament  produced  from  behind 
each  dorsal  spinous  ray.  Tradition  has 
rendered  this  fish  famous  on  several  ac- 
counts. First,  it  is  said  to  derive  the  mark 
on  each  side  of  its  body,  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  There  is  a  schism 
among  the  superstitious  in  relation  to  this 
8tor^%  as  the  haddock  also  enjoys  a  similar 
distinction,  it  is  affirmed,  from  the  same 
cause.  Another  fable  is,  that  the  impres- 
sion was  produced  by  the  foot  or  St 
Christopher,  which,  it  is  fiiir  co  say,  is 
equally  probal)lc.  The  dory  obtains  its 
food  very  much  !)y  stratagem,  and  its  ex- 
ceedingly protractile  jaws  enable  it  to  cap- 
ture small  fish,  &c.,  in  its  vicinity  with 
ease,  when  lying  concealed  in  the  ooze  or 
weeds.  Torbay,  in  England,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  locality  from  whence  the 
greatest  number  of  these  fish  is  obtained. 
They  are  also  found  on  the  coasts  of 
France,  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Dos  so  Dos 81 ;  a  painter  of  Ferrara, 
much  honored  by  duke  Alfonso,  and  im- 
mortalized by  Ariosto  (whose  portrait  be 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner)  in  his  Or- 
lando, canto  23.  His  manner  approaches 
to  that  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  painted 
some  apartments  in  the  ducal  castle.  His 
})aintings  there  represent  bacchanalians, 
fauns,  satyrs  and  nymph&  In  other  paint- 
ings he  imitated  RaphaeL    Among  eight 


of  Doesi's  pictures  in  Dresden,  the  Di&pute 
of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  masterpiece  by  aocufvte 
delmeation  and  peculiar  power  of  cok>rin^, 
and  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  Titian.  His 
brothers  are  less  celebrated.  He  was  bom 
1479,  and  died  1560. 

Dotations  of  Napoleon;  gitb  from 
the  national  domains,  which  Napoleon 
bestowed  on  his  generals  in  the  conquered 
countries,  as  the  ancient  Lombard  kings 
made  grants  to  their  vassals,  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  countries  which  they  sub- 
dued. These  gifts,  sometimes  connected 
with  a  title  of  nobility,  formed  a  sort  of 
fief,  and,  both  in  respect  to  possession  and 
inheritance,  had  the  character  of  majorats 
(q.  V.) ;  and  the  donees  stood,  as  such, 
under  the  general  superintendents  of  the 
extraordinary  dotnaxtu,  so  called,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  of  all  those  por- 
tions of  land,  capitals,  or  other  sources  of 
revenue,  which  the  emperor  was  accus- 
tomed to  reserve  to  himself  (chiefly  with  a 
view  to  making  such  dotations),  in  the  con- 
quered countries,  and  those  transferred  by 
him  to  other  princes.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  above-mentioned  officers  of  state  to  see 
that  all  who  had  received  from  the  em- 
peror dotations  in  foreign  countries, should 
sell  their  estates,  one  half  within  the  first 
20  years,  and  the  remainder  within  a 
second  period  of  the  same  length ;  so  that, 
in  tlie  course  of  40  years,  all  tliese  estates 
were  to  be  alienated  and  chan^,  either 
into  landed  or  other  property,  in  France. 
Deeds  of  investiture  were  prepared  for 
these  donees,  by  the  arch-chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  as  president  of  the  eonseU  du 
sceau  des  tHrts ;  but  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  the  donee,  documents 
of  confirmation,  must  be  applied  for  by 
the  heirs.  By  this  officer,  many  dotations 
owned  by  the  same  man  might  be  thrown 
into  one  mass,  or  the  amount  might  be 
augmented  out  of  the  other  property  of 
the  donee,  if  the  dotation  alone  did  not 
afiTord  income  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
raised  to  a  majorat,  with  the  title  of  knight, 
baron,  count  or  duke  annexed.  If  the  at- 
tomev-eeneral  of  the  council  was  inform- 
ed of  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
the  descendants  of  the  owner  of  a  majo- 
rat, received  wholly  or  in  part  fit>m  me 
emperor,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  re- 
port of  it  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
extraordinary  imperial  domains,  or  of 
the  imperial  private  domains,  according 
as  the  estate  had  besn  granted  from  one 
or  the  other;  upon  which  the  intendant 
immediately  took  possession,  in  order  to 
secure  the  proper^  to  the  treasury.    A 
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decree  of  May  13,  1809,  established  b 
countries  not  belonging  to  the  French 
imperial  states,  where  the  emperor  had 
raised  such  grants  to  majorats,  particular 
officers  [agoM  cotuervaUun),  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  was  to  see  that  the  owners  of 
the  maiorats  managed  them  well,  and  that, 
if  any  lapse  of  such  property  took  place, 
it  should  be  united  again,  entirely  and 
without  delay,  to  the  Fronch  crown.  All 
ffifls  of  this  sort,  so  &r  as  they  had  not 
been  dienated,  became  null  and  void  on 
the  death  of  the  giver. 

DouAios ;  in  France,  the  name  given  to 
the  custom-houses  on  the  borders.r—DouA- 
laERs ;  the  officers  who  received  the  cus- 
toms. During  the  wais  of  France  with  Eng- 
land (179a— 1814),  and  particularly  white 
the  continental  system  was  in  operation, 
the  French  douaniefs  were  of  much  po- 
litical importance.  They  were  divided 
into  bodies  of  six  men  each,  had  a  militaiy 
organization,  and  were  well  armed.  Thus 
they  gumded,  in  three  lines,  the  bounda- 
ries of  France,  against  the  introduction  of 
all  prohibit^  articles,  including  not  only 
English  produce  and  manu&ctures,  but 
also  those  of  nearly  all  other  countries. 
They  likewise  coUected  the  export  duties. 
Their  number,  in  1812,  was  80,000,  and 
the  expense  to  the  French  goveniment 
amounted,  in  1809,  to  50,000,000  francs. 
"nie  severity  with  which  the  French  reve- 
nue system  was  executed ;  the  intenrup- 
tions  it  caused  to  almost  all  classes,  partic- 
ularly in  the  conquered  provinces,  and  the 
arbitrary  extortions  of  the  douaniers,  ex- 
asperated the  (>eople,  especially  in  the 
newly  acquired  provinces.  In  the  insur- 
rections, in  181di^  in  C^Brmany  and  Hol- 
land, against  the  French,  the  people  at- 
tacked, in  the  first  instance,  the  custom- 
officers  and  custom-houses,  tearing  down 
and  burning  the  latter,  in  Hamburg  and 
Amsterdam. 

Double  Entente  (JFVeneh).  Mats  h 
dcnMe  entente  are  words  which  have  two 
different  meanings;  entaUe  being,  prop- 
erly, the  interpretation  given  to  a  woid. 
BoMe  eniendre  is  often  used  for  a  phrase 
which  has  a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious 
meaning. 

Doubling  a  cape  is  to  sail  round  or 
pass  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land 
shall  separate  the  ship  from  her  former 
situation,  or  lie  between  her  and  any  dis- 
tant observer. 

Doubling  upon,  in  a  naval  engage- 


ment ;  the  act  of  encli 


any  part  6f  a 
hostile  fleet  between  two  fires,  or  of  can- 
nonading it  on  both  sides.  It  is  usually 
pekbnned  by  the  van  or  rear  of  the  fleet 


which  is  superior  in  number,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind,  or  of  its  -situation  and 
circumstances,  and  tacking  or  running 
round  the  van  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  who 
are  thereby  exposed  to  creat  danger. 
.  Doubloon;  aSpanimcoinof  thevalue 
of  two  pistoles.    (See  Com.) 

Douglas,  Gawin ;  an  eariy  Scottish 
poet  of  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of 
Archibald,  eari  of  Angus,  and  was  bom  at 
Brechin,  in  1474 — 5.  He  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  commenced  at  home,  and 
completed  at  tlie  university  of  Paris.  On 
returning  to  Scodand,  he  took  orders  in 
the  church,  and  was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  St  Giles's,  at  Edinburgh,  af- 
terwards abbot  of  Aberbrothick,  and,  at 
length,  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Political 
commotions,  after  a  time,  obliged  him  to 
seek  a  retreat  in  England,  where  he  was 
liberally  treated  by  Henry  VHI.  He  died 
of  the  pla^c,  in  Ix>ndon,  in  1522,  and  was 
interred  m  the  Savoy  church.  Gawin 
Douglas  translated  the  poem  of  Ovid,  De 
Remedio  Amoris  ;  also,  the  iEneid  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  supplementary  book  of  Ma- 
phaeus,  in  heroic  verse.  This  work,  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  executed  with  great  spirit ;  and, 
considering  the  age  of  Uie  author,  with 
extraordinary  elegance  of  diction,  fhr  sur- 
passing, in  that  respect,  the  succeeding 
productions  of  Phaer,  Swyne,  and  even 
of  lord  Surrey.  It  was  written  about  1512, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1(> 
montha  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a 
hiffhly  poetical  prologue.  It  was  fiist 
ptmlished  in  1553  (London,  4to.| ;  and 
reprinted  at  Edinbuigh  (1710,  folio). 

Douglas,  John,  a  learned  divine  and 
critic,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1721.  Af- 
ter some  education  at  a  grammar-school 
in  his  native  country,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  in  1736,  and  in  1743 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Soon  afler, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  foot-guaixls.  He  was  afterwards 
a  travelling  tutor  to  lord  Pulteney,  with 
whom  he  visited  several  parts  of  die  con- 
tinent, but  quitted  him  and  returned  to 
England  in  1749,  when  his  patron,  die 
earl  of  Bath,  presented  him  with  several 
benefices.  His  first  literary  production 
was  a  letter  to  the  eari  of  Bath,  entitled 
Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of 
Plagiarism,  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
Lauder  (1751,  8vo.).  (See  Lauder,  W,) 
In  1754,  he  published  a  tract,  entitied  the 
Criterion,  or  a  Discourse  on  Miracles.  In 
17^  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor, 
which  benefice  he  exchanged  with  doctor 
Banington  for  a  residentiary  canonry  of 
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St.  Paul's.  His  next  prefennent  was  the 
deanery  of  Windsor.  In  1777,  he  was 
employed  in  pre))aring  for  the  press  the 
jourpal  of  captain  Cook's  second  voyage, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  well-written  intro- 
duction, and  added  notes.  He  assisted 
lord  Hardwicke  in  anranging  and  pub- 
bshing  his  Miscellaneous  Papers,  which 
appealed  the  following  year.  In  1778,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and 
antiquarian  societies;  and,  in  1781,  he 
editCNd  tlie  account  of  captain  Cook's  third 
voyage.  In  1787,  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Carlisle,  and,  in  1792,  was  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  died  May  18, 
1807. 

DoDSA,  or  Van  der  Does  ;  bom  1545, 
nt  Noonlwyk,  in  Holland ;  a  statesman, 
philok>^8t,  historian  and  poet.  He  stud- 
ied at  Delft  and  Louvain,  resided  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  then  lived  in  domestic 
retirement,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  till 
1 572,  when  he  went  ambassador  to  England 
to  obtain  the  support  of  queen  Elizabeth 
for  the  cause  of  tlie  Dutch.  As  chief  com- 
mander, during  the  siege  of  Leyden  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  conducted  with  prudence 
and  unshaken  coiurage,  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  famine,  plague  and  civil  dissen- 
sions. He  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  tlie 
expected  deliverers  by  means  of  trained 
pigeons;  and  to  these  faithful  messengers 
he  has  expressed  his  ffratitude  in  some  of 
his  poems.  The  staddiolder,. William  I, 
compensated  the  city  for  its  sulTerings,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  university,  of 
which  Dousa  was  the  first  curator.  His 
extensive  connexions  with  the  literary 
men  of  other  countries  enabled  him  to 
procure  for  the  new  institution  that  most 
distinguished  instructer,  Joseph  Scaliger. 
Afler  the  assassination  of  William  I,  Dou- 
sa secretly  visited  London  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  queen  Elizabetli,  for  the  freedom 
of  his  country,  of  which  he  was  always  the 
faithful  defender;  and  during  the  period 
when  the  government  of  the  earl  of 
Lcncester  proved  oppressive  to  the  Dutch 
nation  (see  Dudley),  he  conducted  with 
prudence  and  moderation.  Domestic 
misfortunes,  particularly  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  Janus  Dousa,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  afflicted  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  lie  died  1604.  The  many 
woiks  which  he  left  show  how  true  he 
was  to  his  motto — Dukes  ante  ontnia 
Musa,  His  best  known  work  is  BatanfUB 
HoUanduBaue\^maleSf  extending  to  1606, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  his  son. 
It  was  published  bodi  in  verse  and.  in 
prose. 

Douw,  Gerard.    (See  Dow.) 


Dove.    (See  ThaHe  Dove^  and  PigeonJ) 

Dover;  a  post-town  of  New  I&mp- 
shire,  capital  of  Strafibrd  county,  12  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  Portsmouth,  40  E.  Concord, 
50  S.  W.  Pordand,  60  N.  Boston;  Ion. 
70**  54/  W. ;  lat  43°  Idf  N.;  population, 
in  1820,  2871 ;  in  1826,  4160.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua,  and 
the  Cochecho  flows  through  it.  This 
river  has  several  falls,  the  lai^gest  of  which, 
upwards  of  40  feet  perpencScular,  are  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  afibrd  water- 
power  equal  to  any .  in  New  England. 
The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  and  tlio 
river  never  rises  so  high  as  to  endanger 
the  buildings  on  it.  These  falls  are  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  tide 
water.  Gondolas  come  up  to  the  mills, 
and  sloops  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Large  iron  and  cotton  manufactories  have 
been  erected  on  these  falls,  and  others  two 
miles  higher  up  tlie  river.  Dover  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  and  flourishing 
towns  in  the  state.  It  contauis  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  l)ank,  a  printing-office,  an 
academv,  and  three  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  greatest  part  of  the  timber 
exported  from  the  state,  is  brought  to 
this  town.  Considerable  shipping  is  also 
owned  here.  Dover  is  the  oldest  town  in 
New  Hampsliire,  having  been  settled  in 
1623,  by  Edward  and  WiUiam  Hilton. 
The  part  first  settled  its  in  the  south  of 
Dover,  an  elevated  and  beautiful  neck  of 
land,  called  by  the  Indians  ffmrdchakofi' 
not,  and  by  the  first  settlers  ^orlkam. 

Dover;  a  post-town  of  Delaware,  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  state,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  Jones's  creek,  7  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay; 
36  S.  Newcastle;  Ion.  75° 30^  W. ;  lat. 
39°  lO'  N.  It  contains  a  handsome  state- 
house,  a  jail,  an  academy,  a  bank,  &c. 
The  town  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Philadelphia  in  flour. 

Dover;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  tiie 
county  of  Kent,  situated  on  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  harbor.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  three  long  streets,  converging  to 
one  point.  Dover  is  defended  by  a  strong 
and  spacious  castle,  and  all  tlie  neighbor- 
ing heights  are  fortified.  The  castle  oc- 
cupies a  lofty  eminence,  steep  and  rugged 
towards  the  town  and  harbor,  and  preb^nts 
a  precipitous  cliff,  320  feet  higher  than 
the  sea.  Subterraneous  works  and  case- 
mates have  been  added,  sjnce  the  alarm 
of  French  mvasion,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 2000  men.  Dover  is  one  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  and  a  borough  returning  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  arc  etected 
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by  about  2000  voters.  The  harbor  can 
receive  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons,  and  is 
defended  by  strong  batteries.  It  is  the 
principal  place  of  embarkation  to  France, 
and  steam-packets  ply  daily  to  Calais  and 
Boulogne.  Population,  10,327;  8  miles 
from  Deal,  72  E.  S.  E.  London;  Ion. 
P  19^  E. ;  lat  5P  &  N. 

Dover,  Straits  of  ;  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  Dover  and  Calais,  which  sepa- 
rates Great  Britain  from  the  French  coast 
Britain  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  once  a  peninsula,  the  present  straits 
occup^g  the  site  of  the  isthmus,  which 
joined  it  to  Gaul.  ^  The  correspondency 
of  strata,**  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Arct. 
Zoology,  *^  on  part  of  the  opposite  shores 
of  Britain  and  France,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  were  once  united.  The 
chal^  cHfis  of  Blancnez,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  and  those  to  the  westward 
of  Dover,  exacdv  tally :  the  last  are  vast 
and  continued,  the  former  short,  and  the 
terminatioD  of  the  immense  bed.  Between 
Botogne  and  Folkstone  (about  enx  miles 
from  the  latter)  is  another  memorial  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  countries — a  nar- 
row submarine  hill,  called  the  Rip-raps^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  ten 
miles  long,  extending  eastward,  towards 
the  Goodwin  sands.  Its  materials  are 
boulder-stones,  adventitious  to  many  strata. 
The  depth  of  water  on  ft,  in  very  low 
spring  tides,  is  only  14  feet  The  fisher- 
men m>m  Folkstone  have  often  touched 
it  with  a  15  feet  oar ;  so  that  it  is  iustly 
the  dread  of  navigators.  Many  a  tall  ship 
has  struck  on  it,  and  sunk  instantly  into 
21  fathoms  of  water."  In  July,  1782,  the 
BeUeisle,  of  64  guns,  struck  and  lay  on  it 
during  three  hours ;  but,  fcy  starting  her 
beer  and  water,  got  clear  off  These  cel- 
ebrated straits  are  only  21  miles  wide,  in 
the  narrowest  part ;  from  the  pier  at  Dover 
to  that  of  Calais,  24  miles.  It  is  said 
that  their  breadth  is  diminishing,  and  that 
they  are  two  miles  narrower  thai^  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  An  accurate  oh- 
server  for  fifty  years  remarks  that  the  in- 
crp4iBed  height  of  water,  firom  a  decrease 
of  breadth,  has  been  apparent,  even  in 
that  space.  The  depth  of  the  channel,  at 
a  mecuura,  in  the  hishest  spring  tides,  is 
about  25  fathoms ;  tlie  bottom  is  either 
coarse  sand  or  rugged  sears,  which  have, 
for  ages  unknown,  resisted  the  attrition 
of  the  currents. 

DovE-TAiLiifo,  in  carpentiy,  is  the  fast- 
enmg  boards  together,  by  lettine  one  piece 
into  another,  in  the  form  of  the  tail  of  a 
dove.  The  dove-^  is  the  strongest  of 
jointings,  because  the  tenon,  or  piece  of 
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wood  which  is  put  into  the  other,  goes 
widening  to  tiie  end,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out  again. 

Dow  (also  written  BoutD\  Gerard ;  bom 
at  Leyden,  1613,  son  of  a  fflazier.  He 
studied  under  Rembrandt,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  his  coloring 
and  chkaro  scuro.  He  surpassed  his  mas- 
ter in  diligence,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
finished  than  his  small  pieces.  They  are 
so  delicate  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  see  distinctly  the  work  in  them. 
His  softest  figures  are  fnll  of  life,  and  he 
never  neglected,  in  his  representations, 
the  almost  invisible  minutiee  of  nature. 
Still,  his  painting  do  not  appear  artificial 
nor  forced.  He  is  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  ingenious  mode  of  painting  large 
pictures  on  a  reduced  scale,  iJy  covering 
the  original  with  a  firame,  including  a 
space  divided  into  small  quadrangular 
parte,  by  means  of  threads,  and  then  trans- 
ferring the  parts  into  an  equal  number  of 
similar  divisions,  drawn  on  the  canvass. 
He  made  use  of  the  convex  mirror,  to 
represent  objects  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Dow  died  in  1680,  leaving  a  large  proper- 
ty. His  works  brought  high  prices,  and 
are  still  among  the  dearest  of  the  Dutch 
school.  In  18G9,  a  picture,  painted  by 
him  for  the  royal  museum  of  Holland, 
was  sold  for  17,000  guilders ;  and  at  the 
auction  of  Peter  de  Smith  in  Amsterdam, 
in  1810,  Dow's  picmres  broueht  firom  5  to 
10,000  guilders.  His  scholarB,  Metzti, 
Schalken  and  Mieris,  are  worthy  of  their 
master. 

Dower  is  the  portion  which  a  widow 
has  in  the  lands  of  her  husband,  after  his 
decease,  by  the  operation  of  law,  and 
without  any  special  provision,  by  wiU.  or 
marriage  settlement.  There  are  three 
species  of  dower  enumerated  in  the  books 
of  the  common  law,  which  are  now  obso- 
lete. A  fourth  kind  of  dower,  in  Eng- 
land, includes  several  sorts.  It  is  dowr 
hy  custom,  as  distinguished  from  dower  at 
common  law.  In  some  particular  manors 
and  districts  in  England,  the  widow  is 
endowed,  not  accordmg  to  common  right, 
but  according  to  the  practice  or  custom 
in  that  particular  district  or  manor ;  as  of 
half  her  husband's  lands,  by  the  custom 
ofgtwd-kmd,  or  of  die  whole  of  them,  for 
her  life,  where  she  is  entitled  to  her  fiee 
bench. 

But  the  general  kind  of  dower,  or  that 
by  the  common  law,  is  the  third  part,  for 
life,  of  the  lands  or  tenements  whereof 
the  husband  was  seized,  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail,  during  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
If  the  parties  have  been  divorced  from 
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^6  bonds  of  maniaipe,  the  woman  is  not 
entitled  to  dower.  Sut  if  the  divorce  be 
flom  bed  and  board  only,  her  dower  is  not 
barred.  The  common  law  of  England 
and  the  U.  States  respecta  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  so  that  a  marriage,  valid 
where  it  is  contracted,  is  considered  as 
valid  by  the  common  law,  and  entities 
the  wife  to  dower,  in  the  countries  just 
named.  The  wife  of  an  idiot  is  not  en- 
titled to  dower,  because  the  marriage  was 
not  valid,  firora  the  want  of  the  power  of 
consent  in  the  husband.  By  the  ancient 
English  law,  the  wife  of  a  traitor  was  not 
entitled  to  dower.  Some  say  the  reason 
was.  that  the  wife  was  presumed  to  be  privy 
to  the  treason ;  others  say,  that  it  was  m- 
tended  to  secure  the  loyal^  of  the  subject, 
by  an  appeal  to  his  afiection  for  his  wife  and 
children.  The  statute  of  1  Edward  VI,  c 
13,  abated  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  allowed 
the  widow  of  a  traitor  dower ;  a  subsequent 
statute,  however,  passed  five  or  six  years 
afterwards,  restored  the  old  law  in  respect 
to  most  kinds  of  treason.  According  to 
an  opinion,  supported  by  very  respectable 
authorities,  the  death  of  the  husoand  is 
not  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  entitle  the 
wife  to  dower ;  as,  if  be  is  outlawed,  ban- 
ished, or  transported  for  life,  she  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  entitled  to  dower. 
So,  in  New  Yoii^,  the  wife  is  endowed,  if 
the  husband  is  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment fer  life.  In  one  of  Mr.  Harffrave's 
notes  to  Coke's  Littleton,  it  is  said  mat  an 
act  of  parliament  of  8  Henry  V,  provides, 
that  where  an  Englishman  marries  a 
foreigner,  ^by  license  of  the'kuu^,"  she 
shall  be  endowed ;  and  statutes  of  many 
of  the  U.  States  contain  a  similar  pro- 
vision, allowing  to  alien  widows,  who 
have  resided  in  tlie  U.  States,  the  same 
rights  of  dower  as  if  they  had  been  bom 
in  the  country.  A  seizin  (q.  v.)  in  law, 
no  less  than  a  seizin  witli  actual  posses- 
sion, entitles  tlie  widow  to  dower-  But 
if  the  husband  is  only  seized  for  an  in- 
stant, and  the  same  transaction  which 
gives  him  the  fee  passes  it  to  another,  the 
wife  does  not  thcrebv  gain  the  right  of 
dower.  This  right  or  the  wife  is  im  in- 
separable incident  to  an  estate  in  fee  or  in 
tail,  so  that,  if  such  an  estate  be  conveyed 
upon  condition  tliat  it  shall  not  be  subject 
to  this  right,  the  condition  will  be  void. 
A  woman  is  not,  by  the  common  law, 
entitled  to  dower  in  lands  held  in  trust 
ibr  her  husband ;  and,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  lands  of  England  are  so  held,  joint- 
iires  were  introduced  instead,  and,  as  it 
ia  usually  expressed,  m  bar  of  dower. 
The  statutes  of  some  of  the  U.  States,  as 


Pennenrlvania,  Vir^nia,  Missisappi,  pro- 
vide for  the  wife's  dower  in  trust  estates. 
In  England,  the  wife  is  barred  of  her 
dower  by  a  jointure,  although  she  may 
be  married  under  the  age  of  21,  and  so 
within  the  age  requisite  to  make  a  vahd 
contract  to  most  other  purposes.  But, 
after  her  marriage,  her  acts  are  void,  as 
she  is  then  supposed  to  be  under  the 
authority,  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
her  husband,  and,  accordingly,  cannot  re- 
lease her  right  of  dower,  except  by  a  fine 
or  common  recovery,  which  are  acts 
done  in  court  (See  Fine.)  But,  in  the 
U.  States,  although  the  general  nde  as 
to  the  wife's  inabihty  to  contract  is  the 
same  as  in  England,  yet  one  exception  is 
made,  in  respect  to  tlie  right  of  dower,  in 
all  those  states  which  borrow  this  right 
from  the  common  law  of  England ;  for 
the  wife  mav,  in  all  those  states,  release 
her  right  of  dower,  by  joining  her  husband 
in  the  conveyance,  or  by  endorsing  upon 
the  deed,  or  subjoining  to  it,  an  agreement 
to  that  effect;  or,  in  a  number  of  the 
states,  by  making  a  distinct  agreement  to 
this  effect.  But,  to  satisfy  the  rule  tliat 
the  wife  cannot  bind  herself  by  any  con- 
tract made  by  her  during  her  coverture, 
and  as  a  sul^dtute  for  me  English  fine 
and  common  recovery,  as  fer  as  the  right 
of  dower  is  concerned,  the  laws  of  many 
of  the  states,  as  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  lUinois, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  MissisBippiy 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  llew 
Jersey,  require  tliat  the  wife  shall  be  ex- 
amined  by  a  magistrate,  separately  from 
her  husband,  to  ascertain  whether  she 
signs  the  deed  freely,  and  without  com- 
pulsion ;  and,  on  her  acknowledging  that 
It  is  a  free  act  on  her  part,  the  magistrate 
certifies  accordingly,  and  her  right  of 
dower  is  released.  The  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  as  to  a  married  woman's  inca- 
pacity to  bind  herself^  would  be  excit- 
ingly troublesome  in  the  U.  States,  if 
applied  to  her  right  of  dower,  by  embar- 
rassing the  conveyance  of  lands ;  and  so 
tlie  statutes  or  usages  avoid  the  incon- 
venience, by  this  formality  of  a  private 
examination,  which,  if  the  rule  be  htefaily 
well  foundo<l,  is  a  very  unsatisfectory 
compliance  witli  it,  or  excuse  for  deviating 
from  it ;  for  if  the  wife  be,  in  feet,  under 
the  coercion  supposed  by  the  rule,  she 
would  hardly  be  liberated  from  it  by 
merely  going  into  an  adjoining  room,  or 
into  open  court ;  so  that,  if  the  theory  of 
the  law  were  true,  she  would  be  com- 
peted to  make  a  false  declaration,  as  well 
as  to  lose  her  dower.     But  the  theory 
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of  the  common  law  is  by  no  means  true : 
that  of  the  civil  law  is  much  more  just, 
namely,  that  the  wifb  is  capable  of  voli- 
tion, and  of  making  contracts,  as  far  as 
her  own  rights  are  concerned ;  and  so 
is  the  rule  as  to  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate  in  some  of  the  U.  States ;  for  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts,  although,  in  general,  the  law  sup- 
poses a  married  woman  to  have  no  dis- 
cretion or  liberty  as  to  contracting  about 
odier  things,  yet  it  allows  her  to  release 
her  dower  in  her  husband's  lands,  and  to 
convey  those  which  she  holds  in  her  own 
right,  by  merely  joining  in  the  deed  with 
tl^  husband,  and  without  any  private  ex- 
amination as  to  her  bemg  under  compul- 
sion. In  other  states,  the  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  altering  the  law  of  dower,  and 
giving  it  only  in  me  lands  of  which  the 
husband  <*  dies  seized."  This  is  the  law 
of  Vermont,  Ck>nnecticut,  N.  Carolina, 
8.  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  civil 
law  bein^  the  common  law  of  Louisiana, 
the  wife  is  there  a  peerttter  of  the  husband, 
and,  accordingly,  instead  of  being  entitled 
to  dower,  she  is,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
copartnership,  by  his  decease,  entitled  to 
her  share  of  the  joint  stock.  The  laws 
of  the  other  U.  States,  generally,  agree 
with  the  English  in  giving  the  wife,  for 
dower,  a  life  estate  in  one  third  part  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the 
husband  was  seized,  in  fee  simple  or  fee 
tail,  during  the  coverture,  or,  in  some  of 
the  states,  as  before  mentioned,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  some  states,  as 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  the  widow  has 
the  right  to  occupy  the  principal  man- 
sion-house of  her  husband  during  her 
life,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
this  would  be  too  great  a  share;  and 
much  discretion  appears  to  be  ^ven  to 
the  court  in  judging  whether  this  is  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  the  husband's  estate. 
As  to  the  particular  modes  of  proceedinff 
in  assigning  or  setting  off  the  widow% 
dower,  in  England  and  the  different  U. 
States,  it  would  too  much  extend  this  ar- 
ticle to  go  into  the  detail  of  them.  Be- 
ades  dower,  the  widow  is  generally  en- 
titled to  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
.  her  husband's  personal  property,  not,  as 
in  case  of  the  dower,  merely  to  receive 
the  income  of  it  for  her  life,  but  she  has  it 
absolutely.  The  laws  of  some  of  the  U. 
States  provide,  that  lands  sold  by  the 
sheriff  to  pav  the  debts  of  the  husband, 
shall  be  discharged  of  the  wife's  dower ; 
in  others,  it  is  set  off  to  the  creditor,^  or 
sold  under  a  judgment  obtained  by  him, 
sobjeet  to  this  right,  and  is,  accordingly, 


set  off  at  a  lower  appraisement,  or  sold 
at  a  lower  price. 

Downing  Street,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don ;  a  street  from  which  many  important 
state  papers  are  dated,  because  here  are 
the  offices  of  the  ministers  of  the  foreign 
and  home  departments.  Business  ifrith 
foreign  ministers  is  generally  transacted 
in  Downing  street.  The  two  offices  are 
not  far  from  Westminster  abbey  and  St 
Stephen's,  where  parliament  assembles. 

Downs  ;  banks  or  elevations  of  sand,' 
which  the  sea  gathers  and  forms  along 
its  shores,  and  which  serve  it  as  a  barrier. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  laroe  tracts 
of  naked,  poor  land,  on  which  sheep 
usually  graze. 

Downs;  a  celebrated  road  for  diips, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  m  England,  between  North  and 
South  Foreland,  where  both  the  outward 
and  homeward  bound  ships  freouentiy 
make  some  stay,  and  squadrons  or  men- 
of^Var  rendezvous  in  time  of  war.  It 
affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  casdes  of  Deal,  Dover  and 
Sandwich,  as  weU  as  by  Goodwin  sanda 

DoxoLOGT  (from  M«9  praise,  glory,  and 
Xoyot,  the  word).  Thds  name  is  given  to 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  Almighty,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  greater  and  lesieir^ 
Both  the  doxologies  have  a  place  in  the 
church  of  England,  the  former  being  re- 
peated after  every  psalm,  and  the  uttef 
used  in  the  communion  service.  Doxol- 
osy  the  greater,  or  the  anj^lic  hymn,  was 
of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It 
be^in  with  the  words  which  the  angels 
sung  at  our  Savior's  birth,  •*  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,"  &c.  It  was  chiefly  used 
in  the  communion  service,  and  in  private 
devotions.  Doxologv  the  lesser  was  an- 
ciently only  a  single  sentence,  without 
response,  in  these  words — ^**  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end ;  amen.'' 
Part  of  the  latter  clause,  ^  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was 
inserted  some  time  after  the  first  compo- 
sition. Some  read  this  ancient  hymn, 
^  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
witii  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  others,  *•  Glonr  be 
to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son,  and  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  This  difference  of  ex- 
pression occasioned  no  disputes  in  the 
church,  till  the  followers  of  Arius  be^an 
to  make  use  of  the  latter  as  a  distinguishmg 
characteristic  of  their  party,  when  it  waa 
entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Catholics,  and 
the  use  of  it  was  sufficient  to  bring  any 
one  under  suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  The 
doxology  was  used  at  the  dose  of  every 
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DOXOLOCfY— DRACUNCULI. 


■otenm  office.  The  Western  cburch  re- 
peated it  at  the  end  of  every  psalm. 
Many  of  the  prayers  were  also  concluded 
with  it,  particularly  the  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ing or  consecration  prayer,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucfaarist.  It  was  also  the  or- 
dinary conclusion  of  the  sermons. 

DoTSN,  (j^riel  Francois,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1726,  a  pupil  of  the  painter  Vanloo. 
At  the  affe  of  20,  he  gained  the  first  prize 
for  painung.  He  went  to  Rome,  in  1748, 
where  the  works  of  those  painters,  who 
were  distinguished  for  boldness  of  design 
and  strengdi  of  expression,  as  Annibai 
Carracci,  Pietro  di  Cfortona,  Giulio  Roma- 
no, Polidore,  and  Michael  Aneelo,  were 
the  particular  objects  of  his  study  and  en- 
thusiastic emulation.  After  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  remained  a  long  time  without 
employment,  occupied  solely  with  liis  art. 
He  spent  two  years  in  the  execution  of 
his  Vurginia,  which  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  academy  of  painting,  in 
1758.  The  picture  La  PeaU  du  AHtnU^ 
for  the  church  of  St  Roch,  increased  his 
reputation.  To  give  his  works  more  truth, 
he  visited  the  hospitals,  and  studied  the 
expression  and  appearances  of  the  sick 
and  dying.  He  executed  several  works 
for  the  court  In  the  beginnmg  of  the 
revolution,  Catharine  II  invited  him  to 
Russia,  gave  him  a  pension  of  1200  rubles, 
with  a  residence  in  one  of  the  palaces, 
and  appointed  him  professor  in  the  acad- 
emy of  painting  at  Petersburg.  After 
the  death  of  the  empress,  Paul  II  con- 
tinued to  treat  him  with  equal  favor.  He 
painted  much  for  the  imperial  palaces, 
and  died  at  Petersbuig,  June  5, 1806. 

DaACHM  (l^x^h\  the  unit  of  weight 
and  of  money  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
both  as  a  weight  and  a  coin,  contained  six 
oboU  {i&o\ot\  and  was  itself  the  100th  part 
of  a  mina  (/iva),  and  the  6000th  part  of  a 
talent  (niXavrovJ.  1.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Wurm  (Bt  Pond.  /Ammorun^ 
qyt  raL,  Stuttgard,  1821V,  the  weight  of 
the  Attic  drachm  is  &7J3S3  grains  English 
Troy  weight,  and  the  Attic  talent  70  lbs. 
6i  oz.  The  calculation  of  M.  Letronne 
dificrs  slighdy  from  this.  There  were 
several  other  kinds  of  drachm  and  talent 
in  use :  those  of  iEguia  were  the  heaviest, 
the  iCginetic  talent  being  e^ual  to  10,000 
Attic  drachms;  the  Euboic  talent  was 
neariy  the  same  as  the  Attic ;  the  Rhodian 
and  £^ptian  talents  were  each  about 
one  third  of  the  Attic.  Whenever  no 
particular  kind  is  designated^  the  Attic 
talent  is  meant  2.  The  principal  Gre- 
cian coin  was  the  drachm :  it  was  of  sil- 
ver: it  was  divided,  like  the  weight,  into 


six  oboli  (silver).  The  tetnufaacbm  (<^ 
four  diachms| was  calle<fthe«to<er.  These 
coins  differed  much  in  value  in  difierent 
countries  in  Greece,  and  in  different  ages 
in  the  same  country.  The  Attic  drachm 
and  stater  occur  most  frequendy.  Those 
coined  previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles 
were  worth  about  17.05  cents,  the  talents 
(silver),  of  course,  $1023 ;  the  value  of 
the  later  drachms  (during  the  two  centu- 
ries before  and  after  the  Christian  eral 
was  15i20  cents;  of  the  talents,  $912^ 
The  stater,  in  the  former  period,  was 
wortii  68i2  cents ;  in  the  latter,  60.8  cents. 
Besides  these  silver  coins,  there  were  also 
the  stater  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  20 
drachms,  and  the  talent  of  gold,  which 
was  used  sometimes  to  designate  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  eoual  in  value,  sometimes  a 
quantity  of  gold  equal  in  weight,  to  the 
silver  talent  It  sometimes,  uso,  desig- 
nates a  ^Id  coin,  weighing  six  drachms. 
In  the  time  of  Solon,  a  sheep  could  be 
bought  for  one  drachm,  an  ox  for  five. 
In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  fat  ox  cost 
80  drachms,  a  lamb,  10. 

Draco;  an  arcbon  and  legislator  of 
Athens,  about  600  B.  C,  celebrated  for 
the  extraordinaiy  severi^  of  his  laws. 
The  slightest  oftence,  such  as  stealing 
fruit,  and  even  idleness,  he  punished  with 
death,  no  less  than  sacrilege,  murder  or 
treason.  Hence  his  laws  were  said  to  be 
written  in  blood.  Nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral than  that  this  rigor  should  render  them 
odious,  and  prevent  their  execution,  espe- 
cially as  the  people  became  more  civilized 
and  refined.  Solon  was  therefore  com- 
missioned to  compose  a  new  code.  (See 
Miau)  Tradition  relates  that  Draco,  on 
his  appearance  in  the  theatre  at  i£gina^ 
where  he  is  said  to  have  carried  his  mws, 
was  suffocated  amidst  the  applauses  of 
the  people,  who,  accordihg  to  their  custom, 
threw  tneir  garments  and  caps  upon  him. 
He  was  buried  under  the  theatre. 

Dracunculi,  in  medicine ;  small,  long 
worms,  which  breed  in  the  muscular  pans 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  called  Guinea- 
worms,  common  among  the  natives  of 
Guinea.  The  worm  is  white,  round  and 
uniform,  resembling  white,  round  tape. 
It  is  lodged  between  the  interstices  and 
membranes  of  the  muscles,  where  it  in- 
sinuates itself,  sometimes  exceeding  five 
ells  in  length.  It  occasions  no  great  pain 
in  the  beginning ;  but,  at  such  tunes  as  it 
is  ready  to  go  out,  the  part  adjoining  to  the 
extremity  of  the  worm,  where  it  attempts 
its  exit,  begins  to  swell,  throb,  and  become 
inflamed :  this  generally  happens  about 
the  ankle,  leg,  or  tiiigh,  and  rarely  higher. 
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The  oountries  wbero  this  distemper  is  ob- 
serred  are  hot  and  sultiy,  subject  to  great 
droughts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  use  of 
stagnating  and  corrupted  water,  in  which 
h  is  Teiy  probaUe  that  the  ova  of  these  an- 
unalcuke  may  be  contained ;  for  the  white 
people  who  drink  this  water  are  liable  to 
the  disease  as  well  as  the  Negroes. 

Dhao  ;  a  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp, 
square  fiame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a 
net,  and  commonly  used  to  rake  the  mud 
off  from  the  platform  or  bottom  of  the 
dockfl^  or  to  clean  rivers. 

DHAooiiro  THE  Auchor;  the  act  of 
trailing  it  akmg  the  bottom,  after  it  is 
looeemd  from  3ie  ground,  by  the  effi)rt 
of  the  wind  or  cuirent 

.DaAeoMAif;  an  interpreter,  employed 
in  the  East,  and  especially  at  the  Turkish 
court.  The  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  who 
18  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  through 
whom  the  sultan  receives  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Christian  ambaasadora,  was 
formerly  a  Christian,  by  Inrth  a  Greek, 
and  often  attained  the  rank  of  a  prince 
(hospodar)  of  Moldavia  or  Wallachia. 

IiRAGOif ;  1.  One  of  the  northern  con- 
stellation&  Fable  says  that  Juno  trans- 
lated to  the  heavens  the  dragon  which 
kept  the  golden  apples  in  the  diamber  of 
the  Hesperides,  ana  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
2.  The  dragon  of  &ble.  The  fabulous 
stories  of  tlus  monster  reach  back  almost 
as  fiur  as  histoiy.  His  form  is  described 
as  most  terrible,  and  his  residence  has 
been  assigned  to  almost  all  countries, 
paniculariy  that  part  of  India  and  Africa 
that  was  formerly  unknown.  His  length 
is  represented  from  90  to  70  ells.  Of 
the  latter  sort  was  the  dragon  which 
lived  in  India,  according  to  i^Sian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was 
venerated  as  a  god.  The  dragon  is  de- 
scribed as  having  no  feet,  but  as  crawlinff 
like  a  serpent,  his  body  covered  with 
scales,  ana  his  neck,  according  to  some 
accounts,  adorned  with  a  mane.  These 
relations  are  almost  all  contradictory,  and 
agree  only  in  this — that  the  dragon  had 
very  acute  senses,  especially  a  piercing 
vision.  His  strength  was  so  great  that  he 
could  easily  strangle  an  elephant  His 
food  consisted  of  the  blood  and  flesh  of 
all  sons  of  animals,  and  of  various  fruits. 
Notwithstanding  hiis  ferocity,  however,  the 
dropon  might  be  conflned  and  tamed, 
which  the.md  authors  represent  as  having 
hafipened  in  various  cases.  The  animal 
which  gave  occanon  to  these  fobles  is 
probably  no  other  than  the  creat  boa 
oonstiictor.  (See  Boa,)  The  fwled  drag- 
9a  of  the  nuddle  ages  had  four  lioirs 


foet,  a  long,  thick,  serpent's  tail,  and  an 
immense  throat,  from  which  streamed 
flaines  of  fire.  This  dragon  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  ages  of  chivalry : 
he  is  one  of  those  monsters  whom  it  was 
the  business  of  the  heroes  of  romance  to 
destroy.  The  idea  of  the  dragon  of  the 
middle  i^es  probably  grew  out  of  indis- 
tinct and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
crocodile  of  the  Nile,  which  wer 
to  Europe  bv  means  of  the 
and  from  similar  descriptions  of  the  larg- 
est land  serpents.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  the  existence  of  dragons  is  fimy  be- 
lieved in  bv  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
countries.  3.  The  researches  of  modern 
naturalists  have  served  to  explode  thn 
and  many  other  fictions  connected  with 
the  history  of  animals ;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  the  curious  inquirer,  who  seeks  for 
the  celebrated  draeon,  will  be  disaf^int- 
ed  in  discovering  that  the  animal  to  which 
the  name  properly  belongs,  is  not  an  un- 
tamable and  ferocious  monster,  but  an 
inoffensive  lizardj  a  few  inches  long,  for- 
midable to  nothing  but  the  small  insects 
on  which  it  feeds.  The  love  of  gain  often 
makes  the  natives  of  wann  climates  guilty 
of  the  most  ingenious  frauds  on  the  credu- 
lity of  strangers,  for  whom  they  prepare, 
with  great  art,  fictitious  animals,  which 
are  purchased  by  the  ignorant,  as  {genuine 
dragons,  mermaids,  &c.  In  this  wav, 
ill-informed  travellers  are  led  occasionally 
to  revive  the  fable  of  the  existence  of  the 
dragon.  Two  species  of  dragon-lizard 
are  described  by  naturalists,  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  second  is  merely  a 
variety  of  the  firet  (Z>.  voktns),  which  is 
said  to  inhabit  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Length,  seldom  exceeding  12 
inches ;  body  Ii^rtiform ;  sides  fiimished 
vrith  peculiar  productions  of  the  skin,* 
supported  by  internal  cartilaginous  rays, 
which,  vriien  expanded,  enable  it  to  sup- 
port itself  in  the  air  for  a  fow  seconds,  in 
springing  finom  branch  to  branch,  among 
the  lofty  trees  in  which  it  resides;  bodv 
and  wings  covered  by  small  scales;  bacK 
slightly  carinate;  tlnoat  with  the  dan 
produced  into  a  pouch-shaped  expansion, 
which  is  inflated  with  air,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal.  ^  The 'food  consistB  almost 
exclusively  of  insects.  Color  varied  with 
blackish,  brown  and  whitish.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  animal  are  delicate,  and  it  is 
very  active.  Dried  specimens,  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  do  not  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  animal,  as  the  process 
of  drying  destroys  the  propordons ;  and  it 
is  also  to  be  regretted  that  fow  en^ved 
figures  are  commendable  for  their  fmelity. 
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DRAGONS  BLOOD— BRAKE. 


Draooit's  Blood  :  a  resinous  juice  ob- 
tained by  incision  m>m  several  different 
plants,  found  between  the  tropics ; — ^from 
the  trunk  of  xhepUrocarpus  draco,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Ugummostt,  po  wing  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  yields  OnenUd  dragon's 
blood;  from  the  pterocarpus  santaSnuSf 
inhabiting  tropical  America,  which  affords 
it  in  less  quantity  and  more  impure ;  fix)m 
the  calamus  draco,  a  palm  of  the  East 
Indies,  irom  which  it  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  K&mpfer,  by  boiling  the  fruit ;  from 
a  dalbergia  in  Guiana,  and  a  croton  in 
South  America ;  fit>m  the  dracttna  draco, 
the  nadve  country  of  which  is  not  known 
with  certain^,  but  is  supposed  to  be  Afri- 
ca. A  single  tree  of  tnis  last  species, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Canaries 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  acquired 
enormous  dimensions,  and  has  been  vis- 
ited and  celebrated  by  eveiy  traveller,  but 
was  destroyed  bv  a  storm,  in  1822.  Drag- 
on's blood  is  obtained,  in  commerce,  m 
three  principal  forms— in  that  of  oval 
masses,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  en- 
veloped witli  leaves  of  the.  pandanus ;  in 
cylinders,  covered  with  palm  leaves ;  and 
in  irregular  masses,  manced  with  impres- 
sions of  leaves :  that  in  oval  masses  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  oflen  very  much 
adulterated,  and  other  substances  are  sub- 
stituted; particularly  gum  Arabic  and  gum 
Senegal,  colored  with  logwood,  &c.  Sev- 
eral of  these  substances  may  be  detected 
by  their  dissolvine  in  water,  while  drag- 
on's blood  IB  neany  insoluble  ;  others  re- 
quire to  be  submitted  to  some  chemical 
tests.  Madagascar  furnishes  this  resin  of 
a  good  quality,  but  so  much  mixed  with 
foreign  substances,  that  it  lA  littie  used. 
Dragon's  blood  is  opaque,  of  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown color,  bnttle,  and  has  a  smooth 
and  shining  conchoidal  fracture ;  when  in 
thin  laminae,  it  is  sometimes  transparent ; 
when  burnt,  it  ^ves  out  an  odor  somewhat 
analogous  to  benzoin ;  its  taste  is  a  litde 
astringent ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  will  permanently  stain  heated 
marble,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  used, 
as  well  as  for  staining  leather  and  wood. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  oil,  and  entere  into 
the  composition  of  a  very  brilliant  var- 
nish, which  is  much-  esteemed  by  artists. 
Its  quality  may  be  proved  by  makine 
marks  on  paper :  the  best  leaves  a  fine  rea 
trace,  and  commands  a  pretty  high  price. 
It  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  med- 
icine, but  at  the  present  time  is  very  littie 
used.  An  astringent  resin,  obtained  from 
the  ewatyptus  renmfera  of  New  Holland, 
bears  the  name  of  dragon^a  Uood  in  the 
English  settiements  in  that  countiy. 


Draoon-Shxll,  in  natural  fajstory;  « 
name  given  to  a  species  of  concamera- 
ted  patella  or  limpet.  It  has  a  top  very 
much  bent,  and  is  of  an  ash-color  on  the 
outside,  but  of  an  elegant  and  bright  flesh- 
color  within.  It  has  been  found  sticking 
to  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  as  the  conunoa 
limpets  do  to  the  sides  of  rocks,  and  some 
have  been  affixed  to  large  shells  of  the 
pinna,  vusrisuL 

Dragoon;  a  kind  of  light-horseman, 
of  French  origin,  trained  to  fight  either  in 
or  out  of  the  line,  in  a  body,  or  singly, 
chiefly  on  horseback,  but,  if  necessary,  on 
foot  also.  The  dragoons  were  mounted, 
armed  and  exercised  as  these  objects 
require.  Th^  probably  took  the  name 
of  dragoons  m>m  the  Roman  draemiani, 
whose  lances  were  adorned  with  figures 
of  dragons.  Experience  proving  that  they 
did  not  answer  the  end  designed,  they 
were  hardly  ever  used  in  infantry  service, 
and  now  form  a  useful  kind  of  cavalry, 
mounted  on  horses  too  heavy  for  the 
hussars,  and  too  light  for  the  cuirasaers. 
— ^Z)rQ^o(m£u2M,dragoon-conver^ons;  Le. 
convereions  which  are  compelled  by  force 
of  arms ;.  forced  conversions.  Louis  XIV, 
for  instance,  sent  dragoons  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  Cevennes,  m  1684,  to  chastise 
the  Huguenots. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  a  distinguLdied 
English  navigator,  was  bom  at  Tavistock, 
in  Devonshire,  1545,  and  served  as  a 
sailor  in  a  coasting-vessel,  which  some- 
times made  voyages  to  France  and  Ire- 
land. He  gained  the  favor  of  his  master, 
who,  on  his  death,  lefl  his  vessel  to  him. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of  his  relations, 
then  took  him  under  his  care,  and,  at  the 
age  of  18,  he  served  as  purser  of  a  ship 
which  traded  to  Biscay.  At  20,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea;  at  22, 
receivc^d  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  dis- 
tineuished  himself  by  his  valor  in  tiie 
unfortunate  expedition  of  sir  John  Haw- 
kins against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  harbor 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  this  aflair,  however,  he 
lost  all  which  he  possessed.  Hereupon 
he  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred  agamst 
the  Spaniards,  and  projected  new  expe- 
ditions against  them.  He  had  no  sooner 
made  his  plans  known  in  Enjgland,  than 
a  multitude  of  adventurere  joined  him. 
He  now  made  two  cruises  td.the  West 
Indies,  but  Avoided  an  engagement  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  result  of  these  voy- 
ages, however,  was  so  successful,  that  he 
received  the  command  of  two  vessels,  in 
1572,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
coomiercial  ports  of  Spaniel  America. 
One  of  them  was  commanded  by  hia 
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brother.  He  captured  the  dties  of  Nom- 
hre  de  Dios  and  Vera  Cruz,  lying  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  isthmus  or  Daiien, 
and  took  a  rich  booty.  After  his  return, 
he  equipped  three  frigates  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, with  which  he  served  as  a  volun- 
teer, in  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  under 
the  cfxnmand  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  fiither 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  favorite.  On  the 
death  of  his  protector,  he  returned  to 
England.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice- 
chamberlain  and  privy-counsellor  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  introduced  him  to  this  princess. 
Drake  disclosed  to  her  his  plan,  which 
was  to  pass  tfaorough  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan to  the  South  seas,  and  there  to  attack 
the  Spaniards.  The  queen  furnished  him 
with  means  for  equipping  a  fleet  of  five 
ships  for  this  purpose.  Drake  sailed  from 
Plymoutli  Nov.  13,  1S77,  and  arrived  at 
the  straits  of  Magellan  Aug.  90,  1578. 
Nov.  6,  he  succeeded  in  leaving  the  straits, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  the  day 
after,  which  compelled  him  to  steer  to 
the  south.  Returning  to  the  extremity 
of  the  straits,  he  called  the  bay  in  which 
he  anchored  The  Parting  of  Friends,  on 
account  of  the  separation  of  one  of  his 
ships.  New  storms  again  drove  him  to 
the  south.  He  now  found  himself  be- 
tween the  islands  which  geomnhers,  in 
later  charts,  have  hud  down  as  900  leagues 
west  of  America.  But  Fieurieu  has  prov- 
ed that  they  belong  to  those  numerous  isl- 
ands, as  yet  but  little  known,  which  com- 
pose the  south-western  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Terra  del  Fuego:  he  has 
shown,  likewise,  that  Drake  then  saw 
cape  Horn,  and  has,  therefore,  the  honor 
orthe  discovery.  November  90,  Drake 
came  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Mocha, 
south  of  Chile,  where  he  had  appointed  a 
rendezvous  for  his  fleet  As  none  of  his 
vessels  arrived,  he  continued  his  course 
to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  in  search  of  Spanish  ships,  and 
suitable  places  for  makmg  incurriops  into 
the  country.  When  his  crew  was  sufli- 
eiently  enriched  with  booty,  he  followed 
the  coast  of  North  America,  to  4SP  north 
latitude,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  into  the 
Atlantic  Deceived  in  his  expectations, 
and  compelled  by  the  cold  to  return  to 
38°,  he  named  the  place  where  he  re- 
paired his  vessels  New  Albiqn,  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  'the  name  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Sept  29,  1579,  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  Moluccas,  and  anchored 
at  Temate,  Nov.  4  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  lost  near  the  Celebes.  Nov.  3, 1560, 
he  arrived  at  Phrmouth;  April  4,  1581, 
Elizabeth  herself  went  on  board  Drake's 


Teasel,  then  at  anchor  at  Deptfbid,  dined 
with  him,  knighted  him,  and  approved  of 
what  he  had  done.  In  1585,  Drake  dis^ 
turbed  the  Spaniards  anew  in  die  Cape 
Verd  islands,  and  in  the  West  Indies.    In 

1587,  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  30  sail, 
which  burned  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
armada  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and,  in 

1588,  commanded,  as  vice-admiral,  under 
lord  Howard,  high-admiral  of  England^  in 
the  conflict  with  the  Spanish  armada.  A 
rich  galleon  surrendered  to  him  at  the 
mere  sound  of  his  ruune,  and  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  punuit  of  the  en- 
emy. In  1589,  he  commanded  the  fleet 
intended  to  restore  don  Antonio  to  the 
throne  of  PortugaL  But  this  enterprise 
fiiiled  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  Drake  and  the  general  of  the 
land  forces.  The  war  with  Spain  still 
continued.  Drake  and  Hawkins  proposed 
to  Elizabeth  a  new  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
should  surpass  all  that  had  preceded  it 
They  were  willing  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
expense,  and  the  queen  fiimished  ships. 
The  expedition,  however,  was  unfortu- 
nate. Nov.  19, 1595,  the  day  of  sir  John 
Hawkins's  death,  Drake's  vessel,  in  sailins 
fix>m  the  port  of  Porto  Rico,  was  struck 
bv  a  cannon-ball,  which  carried  away  the 
chair  in  which  he  sat,  vrithout  doing  him 
any  injury.  The  next  day,  the  Spanish 
vessels  were  attacked  before  Porto  Rico 
with  great  violence,  but  without  success. 
He  then  sailed  to  the  continent,  and  set 
fire  to  Rio  de  la  Hacha  and  Nombre  de 
Dios;  but,  having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  Panama,  some  days  after, 
which  entirely  fiiiled,  the  disappointment 
threw  him  into  a  slow  fover,  whTch  ter- 
minated his  life,  Dec.  30, 1596, 0.  S.  (Jan. 
9, 1597).  Among  the  honorable  uses  of 
his  wealth  must  be  mentioned  his  pro- 
viding Plymouth  with  water,  which  he 
brought  from  the  distance  of  20  miles. 
To  him  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato.  (See  The  famous 
Voyage  of  Sir  Fhmns  Dndu  into  the  South 
Sea^  andhenee  about  the  whole  CHofte  ofikt 
Eakhy  London  1600,  12mo.,  edited  by 
Francis  Pretty,  who  served  under  Drake.) 

Drama  (the  Greek  apafia,trom  hpd^^  I 
act|;  a  class  of  writings  in  which  the 
autnor  does  not  appear  as  such,  either 
reasoning  or  relating,  but  persons  are 
represented  as  acting  and  speaking,  and 
the  course  of  the  story  and  the  feelings 
of  the  parties  are  to  be  gathered  fiom 
what  they  say.  In  epic  poetry,  the  per- 
sons of  the  poem  are  also  often  mtroduced 
speaking,  but  description  is  the  prevailing 
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characteristic  of  theqiopee,  whikt,  in  the 
drama,  every  thing  is  represented  as  actu- 
ally happening.  The  drama,  therefore, 
represents  ochoti  and  its  motives  direetly, 
not  in  the  way  of  description.  Taking 
the  word  in  its  most  general  sense,  we 
also  call  an  epic  poem  or  a  novel  dra- 
maUCf  when  a  quick  succession  of  inter- 
esting events  is  rapidly  developed;  when, 
in  a  word,  action  prevails  over  descrip- 
tion orressoning.  The  French,  however, 
designate  by  divme  only  something  inteiv 
mediate  between  tragedy  and  comedy.* 
The  origin  of  the  drama  must  be  sought 
for  in  that  powerful  agent  in  human  nature 
— the  love  of  imitation.  The  rude  war- 
dance  of  a  savage  tribe  is  a  beginning 
of  tiie  drama,  because  it  represents  an  ac- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectatora 
or  performers,  and  the  dance  is  foimd 
among  all  early  religious  rites.  (See 
Dance.)  So  dramatic  pcrfonnances,  that 
is  to  say,  imitative  representations  of  im- 
portant events,  in  religious  histoiy,  are 
found  among  tlie  rites  or  religious  ser- 
vices of  all  nations  in  their  eany  period. 
With  many  they  are  always  preserved;  as 
the  Cathohcs,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  to 
this  dav,  at  the  celebration  of  their  various 
festivals,  brinff  forward  exhibitions,  which 
represent,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  the 
chief  particidan  of  that  event  which  is  to 
be  commemorated.  These  religious  per- 
formances are  connected  with  or  give  rise 
to  the  symbolical  performances  in  the 
different  rites.  Thus  the  Catholic  priest, 
by  moving  from  one  end  of  the  altar  to 
the  other,  while  reading  mass,  indicates 
the  fliffht  of  Joseph  and  Maiy  to  Egypt 
The  elements  of  the  dramatic  art,  as  has 
already  been  said,  are  found  among  all  na- 
tions ;  and  eveiy  people,  which  has  made 
progress  in  civilization,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  developed  this  art  The  Chinese 
and  the  Indians  have  theu:  dramatic  per- 
formances ;  but  the  Europeans  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  drama,  as  for  so  many  other 
Productions  of  civilization,  to  the  Greeks, 
'rom  them  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
whose  acquisitions  in  civilization  were  in 
part  preserved,  and  in  part  revived  by  the 
Italians,  though  the  latter  never  cultivated 
this  roecies  of  poetry,  at  least  the  tragic 
branch  of  it,  so  much  as  the  epic  ud 
lyric  The  gifted  Machiavelli,  mspired 
by  the  productions  of  the  ancients,  may 
be  said  to  have  conmienced  a  new  era 
of  the  drama,  though  the  art  had  been  in 
Mome  measure  cultivated  by  the  Italians 
before  his  time.  But  the  dramatic  geniufl 
^)Hto  hassurpassed  all  andentand  nuMleiii 
writers^  in  univenality  of  coacepdon  aad 


knowledge  of  human  nature,  appesmd 
among  the  English.  The  drama  began 
with  action ;  that  is  to  say,  vrith  panto- 
mimic danoesb  No  art,  usefol  or  orna- 
mental, is,  in  its  ori^,  deariy  defined. 
The  dramatic  art,  in  its  origin  among  the 
Greeks,  was  by  no  means  so  distinctly 
separated  from  epic  and  lytic  poetry  as 
we  find  it  at  a  later  period  The  Greek 
comedy  conmienced  about  580  B.  C,  with 
Susarion,  the  contemporary  of  Theapis, 
who  travelled  from  place  to  place,  holding 
up  to  ridicule,  on  a  small  movable  stage, 
the  follies  and  vices  of  his  ace.  The  old 
comedy  of  the  Greeks  consisted  of  dra- 
matic-e]MC  songs  connected  with  dancings 
by  which  travelling  acton  entertained  the 
people ;  h^ice  the  name  comeAf  (gm^tfiu^ 
signifying,  originally,  vmagt-song.  The 
contents  of  tbese  songs  were  mirthful, 
ludicrous,  ofien  indecent  By  degrees, 
tragedy  became  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
art,  and  its  graver  scenes  served  as  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  inhabitants  of  the  dtiea, 
whilst  the  comedy  retamed  its  gay  charac- 
ter, and  diiefly  served  to  amuse  the  ooun- 
tij  people  of  Attica.  Regular  companies 
of  comedians  were  at  length  estabushed 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  only  tolerated 
by  the  govemment  A  chief;  a  d^^^^'ing 
and  singing  chorus,  together  with  sevenJ 
actors,  appeared  on  a  convenient  stage. 
Epicharmus,  about  485  B.  C,  introduced 
unity  of  action,  and  modeled  his  come- 
dies afler  the  tragedies.  His  comediea 
were  popular  in  Greece,  and  amonff  his 
followereare  distinguished  Phormes,Mag- 
nes,  Crates,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Pherecre- 
tes  and  Aristophanes.  With  all  these, 
pereonal  satire  was  the  chief  object,  and 
magistrates,  as  well  as  private  persons, were 
called  by  name  and  eznibited  on  the  stage. 
The  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  was  thor- 
ouefaly  national,  with  somewhat  of  a  polit- 
ical tendency.  It  was  in  vain  prohibited 
by  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people.  At 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  comedy 
received  a  new  character  and  form.  The 
middle  comedy ^ao  called,  now  began.  The 
new  oligarchy  deprived  the  people  of  the 
privilege  of  ridiculing  the  measures  of 
government  It  was  strictly  prohibited 
to  bring  living  persons  by  name  on  the 
stage,  and  the  chorus,  till  then  the  chief 
instrument  of  vituperation,  was  abolished ; 
whilst,  with  the  representations  of  gen- 
eral characters,  corresponding  masks  were 
introduced,  instead  or  those  imitirtinff  the 
countenances  of  particular  indivi&ak. 
Even  Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  these  regtdations  in  his  last  ]m>duc- 
lionv  and  thus  comparative  decorum  was 
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introduced  into  the  representations.  The 
subjects  of  comedy  continued  to  be  taken 
fiom  mythology  and  history ;  but  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  ridiculous  were  more 
general  than  formerly,  when  they  were 
often  entirely  individual  The  chorus 
rarely  appeared.  To  the  new  cometfy 
of  the  Greeks  belonss  Menander,  about 
300  B.  C^  who,  by  me  keenness  of  his 
wit,  and  the  regularity  of  his  pieces,  began 
a  new  period  of  the  Greek  comedy.  Of 
him  and  Philemon  fragments  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  (For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  Greek  com- 
edy, as  distinguished  from  the  tragedy, 
we  refer  the  r^er  to  the  excellent  Lec- 
tures on  Dramatic  Literature,  by  A.  W. 
Schickel.)  Tragedy  consisted,  originally, 
of  lync  and  epic  son^,  sung  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  at  the  festival  of  the  vintage. 
The  traces  of  its  origin  are  lost  (See 
Greek  LUeraiwreA  The  invention  of  tra- 
gedy is  generalW  ascribed  to  Thespis 
^.  v.),  who  was  followed  by  Phrynichus. 
Tlie  true  creator  of  the  tragedy  was  iEs- 
chyhis  (q.  v.);  Thespis  had  only  one 
actor,  who  from  time  to  time  relieved 
the  chorus  by  declamation.  iEschylus 
changed  this  representation  into  real  ac- 
tion, by  making  use  of  two,  sometimes 
three  or  four  acton^  and  inventing  the 
dialogue.  Being  assisted  by  the  liberality 
of  the  government,  he  increiG»ed  the  num- 
ber of  his  actors,  who  now  became  the 
prindpa]  object  of  interest  with  the  spec- 
tators: the  chonis,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  less  prominent;  its  songs  were 
shortened,  though  they  still  remained  very 
long,  and  were  alwajrs  written  in  a  tone 
of  the  highest  lyrical  elevation,  which 
sometimes  appears  even  in  the  dialogue. 
jGschylus  aiuved  more  at  sublimity  tnan 
beauty.  There  are  many  traces  or  rude- 
ness in  his  plays,  yet  the^  are  wonderfrdly 
grand.  The  action  is  simple  ift  the  ex- 
treme. The  chorus  no  longer  chants 
songs  which  have  no  connexion  with  the 
play,  but  it  forms  a  part  of  one  whole,  is 
the  adviser  of'  kings,  the  confidant  of  the 
persons  of  the  action,  the  comforter  of  the 
unhappy,  the  terror  of  tyrants.  Instead 
of  wme  lees,  with  which  the  actors  of 
Thespis  had  besmeared  their  faces,  iEs- 
chylus  introduced  masks ;  and,  by  means 
of  a  long,  gown  and  the  cothurnus  (q.  v.), 
the  lofl^Btature  of  the  heroes  was  imi- 
tated. The  accommodations  for  the  spec- 
tators were  improved,  and  machineiy  and 
scenery  were  introduced.  iGschylus  gen- 
erally instructed  his  actors  himself,  in  the 
declamation  of  his  pieces.  Sophocles 
(q.  V.)  followed  him,  and  showed  himself 


a  master  ofthe  tragic  art:  he  knew  better 
than  his  predecessor  how  to  excite  com- 
pearion,  and  to  move  the  human  heart. 
Euripides  (q.  v.)  was  superior  to  both  in 
this  respect,  but  he  is  not  so  happy  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  plays.  These 
three  great  poets  carried  the  Greek 
tragedy  to  its  perfection.  Many  poets 
followed  them,  but  only  the  three  just 
named  have  left  woi^s  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  (See  B6ckh  Ueber  die  grxeck- 
ischen  TVagiier— On  the  Gkvek  Tragedi- 
ans.) The  Romans,  a  practical  nation,  and 
not  possessing  that  keen  sense  of  beauty 
which  we  find  in  ancient  Greece,  never 
accomplished  much  in  this  branch.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  the  drama  in  Italy 
were  the  FabuUB  AitHama^  so  called^from 
MtUoj  a  city  of  the  Oscians,  whence  the 
performers  in  these  entertainments  came 
to  Rome.  Plautus  and  Terence  were 
imitators  of  the  new  Greek  comedy.  Gf 
the  Roman  tragedy,  the  dramas  which  so 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  are  the  oi3y 
Sj^imens  extant  (See  SeneeOj  and  En- 
tim.)  When  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  Rome,  and  the  total  depravity 
of  morals,  had  corrupted  almost  every 
thing  which  ancient  Rome  and  Greece 
had  produced,  the  theatre  became  little 
better  than  a  show-place,  where  spectaclee 
were  exhibited,  rather  than  plays  per- 
formed. In  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  every  thing  noble  was  buried 
under  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  the  dra- 
matic art  was  lost,  or  existed  only  among 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  in  plays 
improvisated  at  certain  testivals,  for  in- 
stance, the  carnival.  These  were  attacked 
as  heathenish,  immoral,  and  indecent  ex- 
hibitions; but  the  favor  which  they  en- 
joyed among  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  induced  the  clergy  to  encourage 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  subjects  firam 
sacred  history.  These  were  called  siyt- 
terw  (a.  v.),  and,  in  all  the  southern  coun- 
tries or  Europe,  as  weft  as  in  Germany 
and  England,  preceded  the  rise  of  the 
national  drama.  (See  Jhwiad  MfsUrieSf 
especially  the  English  Mrade-PUofSy  by 
William  Hone,  London,  1823.J  Of  this 
kind  were  the  ridiculous  Feski  AsinariOf  in 
which  mass  was  read  by  persons  dressed 
like  asses,  and  every  means  taken  to  divert 
the  people  in  churches,  oti  the  occurrence 
of  the  festival  of  Easter.  So  popukir 
were  these  extravagances,  that  even  the 
decrees  of  popes  against  them  were  for  a 
long  time  of  littie  avail.  Witli  Albertino 
Mussati  (bom  1260)  a  better  kind  of  drama 
arose.  He  wrote  some  tragedies,  and  die 
drama,  in  Italy,  was  divided  into  the  <n^ 
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dila  and  the  commtdia  dtW  ofe,  which 
laat  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  an- 
dentJwiM.^Ke0afi«Baod  theiiitmt.  Car- 
dinal Bibbiena  wrote  the  first  genuine  Ital- 
ian comedy — the  Calandria—an  account 
of  which  would  startle  the  reader,  who 
should  be  told  tliat  it  was  performed  for 
the  amusement  of  the  holv  fiithen  of  the 
church,  and  the  principal  clergy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Ari- 
oeto  and  Machiayelli  wrote  dramas ;  and 
of  the  Mandragola  of  the  latter,  Voltaire 
8^8,  that  it  is  worth  all  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes;  which  shows,  at  least, 
that  it  is  a  truly  valuable  performance. 
The  comedy  was  cultivated  by  many 
Italians,  including  numerous  ecclesiastics. 
Leo  X  was  a  great  patron  of  tlie  theatre. 
Alfieri  is  the  most  important  of  the  dre^ 
matic  writers  of  Italv  ;  yet  his  comedies 
are  to  be  considerea  rather  as  bitter  sa- 
tires. His  comedies  are  more  tragic 
than  his  tragedies.  (8ee  Aifim^  and 
QMtmL)  The  other  European  nations 
cuhivated  the  dramatic  art  much  later 
than  the  Italians.  The  En^^lish  and 
S^Mniards  devoted  their  attention  to  it 
ahnost  at  the  same  time;  the  former 
reaching  their  acme  in  Shakspeare,  the 
latter  in  Lc^  de  Vega.  The  hiatoiy  of 
the  Endish  theatre  and  the  drama  is  nat> 
urally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  begins  with  Elizabeth,  and  ends 
in4th  the  reign  of  Charies  L  The  Puri- 
tans then  prohibited  all  kinds  of  plays, 
and  the  theattes  were  shut  up  for  13 
yean.  With  Charles  II  the  drama  ree^** 
peared,  and  exhibited  a  Itcentiousnees 
hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
Christian  nation.  No  species  of  literature 
was  more  admired  and  more  debased  than 
this.  From  the  close  of  the  17th  to  that 
of  the  18th  ccntuiy,  British  comedy  was 
cultivated  with  much  success  by  Cibber, 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  Sheridan  and  others. 
In  tragedy,  during  the  same  period,  the 
British  have  litde  to  boast  o(  and  at  pres- 
ent the  theatre  of  Britain  is  at  a  veiy  low 
ebb.  The  French  drama  was  in  a  mis- 
erable state  before  Comeille.  **  It  was," 
says  Schlegel,  <<in  its  childhood,  and  that 
not  a  healthy  and  promison^  childhood, 
but  a  crippled  one.^  Comeille,  Racine, 
Voltaire,  Moli^re,  Scairon,  Boursault, 
&C.,  are  some  df  the  most  distinguished 
dramatistB.  The  theory  of  the  unities, 
to  which  the  French  have  so  tenaciously 
adhered,  is  so  opposed  to  what  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans  call  true,  elevatM 
po^,  that  the  latter  have  been  litde 
satisfied  with  the  French  tragic  muse, 
whom  they  consider  cold,  st^  and  un^ 


poetical ;  but  French  comedy  is  univer- 
sally admired.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  the  difiference  between  tragedy  and 
comedy — a  difierence  greater  than  exists 
between  any  other  species  of  poetiy  that 
fidl  under  the  same  general  class — and  the 
explanations  of  wlwt  constitutes  this  dif- 
ference are  often  so  unsatiafoctoiT,  that 
we  may  be  excused  for  introducing,  at 
some  lengtii,  the  remarks  of  Schlegel  on 
this  subject,  in  his  woric  above  mentioned : 
''Tragedy  and  comedy  bear  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  earnestness  and 
mirth.  Both  these  states  of  mind  beer 
the  stamp  of  our  common  nature ;  but 
eamesmess  belongs  more  to  the  mofal, 
and  mirth  to  the  sensual  side.  The  crea- 
.tures  destitute  of  reason  are  incapa2)]e  of 
either.  Eamesmess,  in  the  most  exten- 
sive signification,  is  the  direction  of  oar 
mental  powers  to  some  aim.  But  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  call  ourselves  to  account 
lor  our  actions,  reason  compels  us  to  fix 
this  aim  higher  and  hidier,  till  we  come 
at  last  10  the  highest  end  of  our  existence ; 
and  here  the  desire  for  what  is  infinite, 
^ich  dwells  in  our  being,  is  thwarted 
by  the  limits  of  the  finite,  by  which  we 
are  fettered.  All  that  we  do,  all  that  we 
efifect,  is  vain  and  perishable ;  Death  stands 
every  where  in  the  back  ground,  and 
evertr  good  or  ill  spent  moment  brings  us 
in  closer  contact  with  him.  And  even  if 
a  man  has  been  so  singular^  successfiil 
as  to  reach  the  utmost  term  of  life  without 
misfortune,  he  must  still  submit  to  leave 
all  that  is  dear  to  him  on  earth.  There  is 
no  bond  of  love  without  separation,  no 
enjoyment  without  grief  for  its  loss. 
When  we  contemplate,  however,  aU  the 
relations  of  our  existence ;  when  we  re- 
flect on  its  dependence  on  an  endless 
chain  of  causes  and  eflects;  when  we 
consider  that  we  are  exposed  in  our 
weakness  to  straggle  vrith  the  immeas- 
urable powers  of  nature,  and  with  con* 
flicting  desires  on  the  shores  of  an  un- 
known worid ;  that  we  are  subject  to  all 
manner  of  errors  and  deceptions,  ev^y 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  undoing  us; 
that,  in  our  pasnons,  we  cany  our  own 
enemy  in  our  bosoms;  that  eveiy  mo- 
ment demands  from  us  the  sacrifice  of 
our  dearest  inclinations,  in  Ae  name  of 
the  most  sacred  duties,  and  that  we  may, 
at  one  blow,  be  robbed  of  all  that  we 
have  acquireid  by  toils  and  difficulties; 
that,  with  every  extension  of  possession, 
the  danger  of  loss  is  proportionally  in- 
creased, and  we  are  the  more  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  hostile  attack, — then  every 
feeling  mind  must  be  filled  by  melancholy, 
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agaimt  which  there  is  no  other  protection 
than  the  coiisciouroeas  of  a  destiny  above 
thia  earthly  life.  This  is  the  tragic  tone ; 
and  when  the  mind  dweUs  on  the  couaid- 
oration  of  the  possible,  as  an  existing  real- 
ity ;  when  that  tone  is  Lnspirad  by  the 
most  striking  examples  of  violent  revolu- 
tions in  human  destmy,  either  firom  dejec- 
tion of  soul,  or  after  powerful  but  inef- 
fectual struggles,-— then  tragic  poetry  has 
its  origin.  We  thus  see  that  tragic  poetiy 
has  its  foundation  in  our  nature,  and,  to  a 
certain  ext^it,  we  have  answered  the 
question,  why  we  are  fond  of  mournful 
repreaentationB,  and  even  find  something 
coDBoling  and  eleviUmg  in  tliem?  As 
eameatness,  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the 
essence  of  the  tragic  tone,  the  essence  of 
the  comic  is  mirth.  The  disposition  to 
mirth  is  a  forgetfiilness  of  all  gloomy  con- 
sidianatioiis,  in  the  pleasant  feding  of  pres- 
ent happiness.  We  are  then  inclined  to 
view  every  thing  in  a  sportive  liffht,  and 
to  admit  no  impressions  calcuuUed  to 
disturb  or  ruf&e  us.  The  imperfections 
of  men,  and  the  incongruities  in  their 
conduct  and  relatioIU^  are  no  longer  an 
object  of  dislike  and  compassion,  but 
serve  to  entertain  the  mind.  The  comic 
poet  must,  therefore,  carefully  abstain 
from  whatever  is  calculated  to  excite 
mcffal  disgust  with  tiie  conduct  of  men, 
or  sympamy  with  their  situation,  because 
this  would  bring  us  back  to  a  tone  of 
earnest  feeling.  He  must  pauit  their 
irregularities  as  arising  out  of  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  the  sensual  part  of  tneir 
nature,  and  as  constituting  a  mere  ludi- 
crous infirmity,  which  can  be  attended 
with  no  ruinous  consequences.  This  is 
uniformly  what  takes  place  in  what  we 
call  comec^,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
still  a  mixture  of  seriousness,  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  sequel.  The  oldest  com- 
edy of  the  Greeks  was,  however,  en- 
tirely gay,  and,  in  that  respect,  formed 
the  most  complete  contrast  vyith  their 
tragedy.  Not  only  the  characters  and 
situations  of  individuals  were  worked 
up  into  a  picture  of  the  true  comic,  but 
the  state,  the  constitution,  the  gods,  and 
nature,  were  all  fantastically  painted,  in 
the  most  extravagantly  ridiculous  and 
kuurhable  colors.** 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  so  much  talked  of  unities  in  the 
drama.  In  consequence  of  a  passage  in 
the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the  French^  prin- 
cipally through  the  influence  of  Boi- 
leati,  adopted  the  theory  of  the  three 
unities  in  a  drama,— those  of  action,  place 
and  timer-*ond  this  theory  has  recomr 


mended  itaelf  so  strongly  to  the  ^^i^wy 
taste,  that  a  strict  obs^ance  of  the  uni- 
ties is  considered,  by  the  French,  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  a  dramatic  productioiu 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  may  con-  : 
suit  virith  advantage  the  work  of  Schlegel, 
above-  mentioned.  The  French  have 
construed  it  to  mean,  in  substance,  as 
follows:  1st,  that  the  action  of  the  drama 
must  be  one;  the  interest  or  attention 
must  not  be  distracted  by  several  plots, 
but  every  thing  must  be  subservient  to 
the  main  action;  2dly,  all  the  actions 
must  take  place  on  the  same  spot,  or  very 
nearly  sos  m  order  that  the  illusion  may 
not  be  disturbed ;  and,  ddly,  every  thing 
ought  to  happen  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
same  reason.  These  three  rules  are  all 
true  to  a  certain  degree.  The  unity  of 
action  is  as  necessa^  in  a  drama  as  in 
any  production  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  whole 
must  be  essentially  one;  but  the  Ger- 
mans and  English  think  it  absurd  to  con- 
fine unity  of  action  within  such  narrow 
limits  as  die  French  do.  On  the  contra- 
ry, as,  in  a  picture  of  Raphael,  many  groups 
escist,  all  mterestiof^,  yet  all  contributing 
to  form  one  great  picture,  and  subservient 
to  the  main  object  of  the  work ;  so  thev 
think  it  not  only  allowable,  but  an  excel- 
lence, to  introduce  a  number  of  actions  in 
a  drama,  if  they  are  so  connected  as  all 
to  make  but  one  whole.  What  a  variety 
of  character  and  action  is  to  be  feund  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet!  and  yet  how  closely 
is  every  thing  connected!  how  directiy 
every  scene  draws  tovrajKls  the  great  tragic 
end !  The  grandeur  of  a  lof^  dome  is 
not  diminished  by  the  statues  and  bas- 
reliefe  which  it  may  contain.  The  two 
other  unities-^oee  of  place  and  time — 
may  also  be  too  servilely  followed.  As  for 
disturbing  the  illusion,  Schiller  very  truly 
says,  tiiat  every  thing  on  the  stage  is 
•difierent  firom  reality.  Who  thinks  that 
the  light  of  the  lamps  is  daylight  ?  Who, 
we  adc,  ever  found  such  a  precise  square 
as  the  stage  in  a  forest  ?  or  who  ever  saw 
people  in  real  life  turning  their  fiices  all 
to  one  point,  as  the  actors  necessarily  do, 
that  their  action  may  be  seen.  The 
French  consider  it  a  great  fault  if  an  actor 
turns  his  back  towards  the  audience.  Is 
not  this  inconsistent?  Besides,  is  not  Cbe 
very  theory  of  unity  of  time,  which  requires 
all  the  events  in  a  drama  to  happen  on  one 
day,  entirely  at  variance  with  nature  ?  and 
which  is  earner,  to  consider  all  the  events 
represented  in  a  drama,  all  the  develope- 
ments  of  the  actions,  as  happening  in  one 
day,  or  to  transport  ounehreii^  in  imaginft- 
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tioii,  fi»m  one  place  to  another,  and  sup- 
pose weeks  and  months  to  pass  between 
the  felling  and  rising  of  the  curtain  ?  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  performance 
maY  make  too  great  claims  on  our  imagi- 
nation.  It  is  impossible  to  settle  precisely 
the  limits  within  which  the  dramatic 
writer  should  confine  himself.  As  long 
as  he  can  avoid  offending  the  imagination 
by  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions,  he 
may  be  considered  as  not  having  over- 
stepped the  just  bounds.  The  Uberties 
allowed  in  the  drama,  as  in  all  die  higher 
branches  of  art,  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  genius  of  the  artist  Since  the 
revolution,  paiticulariy  since  1814,  a  new 
cbramatic  school  has  been  formed  in  France, 
which,  departing  from  the  ancient  strict- 
ness of  the  dastie  dramOj  so  called,  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  to  the  Grorman 
and  Enriish,  or  the  romanHc  dramOy  sc 
called.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  VMt- 
magne^  treiats  this  subject  at  some  length. 
We  roust  refer  the  reader,  for  further  in- 
formation on  this  interesting  subject,  to 
Augustus  William  Schleeel's  work,  Ueber 
dnmatisdie  Kwut  und  JUttmOur,  Heidel- 
beig,  1809  (On  dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture; translated  into  English,  by  John 
Black,  London,  1815),  which  niav  be  con- 
sidered at  once  as  a  model  of  the  higher 
species  of  criticism,  and  a  specimen  of 
German  erudition  and  philosophy. 

Dramatueot  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  rules  for  composing  a  drama  and 
representing  it  on  the  stage,  as  fiir  as  the 
suoject  can  be  brought  under  general 
rules.  It  comprehend  the  whole  poetry 
of  the  drama,  and  the  theoiy  of  dramatic 
representation.  No  work  embracing  the 
subject  in  its  whole  extent  has  yet  oeen 
published.  The  splendid  lectures  of  Schle- 
gel  on  dramatic  art  and  literature  approach 
nearest  to  it  The  firat  i/i^o  published 
a  work  under  this  name  was  Leasing. 
Tieck's  Dramaturgical  Essays  deserve  to 
lie  mentioned  here. 

Drapery.    (See  Ckatume,) 

Draught  ;  the  depth  of  a  body  of  wa- 
ter necessarv  to  float  a  ship ;  hence  a  ship 
is  said  to  draw  so  manv  foet  of  water, 
when  she  is  borne  up  by  a  column  of 
water  of  that  piuticuiar  depth;  for  in- 
stance, if  it  requires  a  body  of  water 
whose  depth  is  equal  to  12  fo^  to  float  or 
buoy  up  a  ship  on  its  suriace,  she  is  said 
to  draw  12  foet  water;  and,  that  this 
draught  may  be  more  readily  known,  the 
foet  are  mimced  on  the  stem  and  stern- 
post  from  the  keel  upwards. 

Draughts  ;  a  game  played  on  a  check- 
ered board,  like  the  chess-board,  with  24 


pieces,  which,  by  angular  movements,  are 
enaUed  to  take  each  other,  according  to 
certain  rules,  until  one  of  the  parties  has 
lost  all  his  men,  or  is  placed  m  a  mtua- 
tion  to  lose  them  all,  when  the  game  is  at 
an  end. 

Drawback,  in  commerce ;  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  on  the  re-eiqwrtatioii 
of  certain  goods,  which  in  some  cases 
consists  of  ue  whole,  in  othera  of  a  part, 
of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon 
the  importation.  A  still  more  equitable 
arrangement  than  that  of  drawbiusks,  is, 
to  allow  the  merchant,  who  imports  any 
commodity  which  he  may  probably  wish 
to  export  again,  to  deposit  it  in  the  public 
warehouses,  civing  a  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dutieift,  should  he  djqx)se  of 
it  for  home  consumption.  This  is  called 
bonding,  and  is  allowed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  England. 

Drawing,  conadered  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  art,  is  the  elder  sister  of  paint- 
ing, and,  in  the  course  of  time,  became 
connected  with  geometry.  It  is  the  art 
of  representing,  by  means  of  lines,  upon  a 
flat  surface,  the  forms  of  objects,  and  their 
positions  and  relations.  The  attempt  to 
imitate,  by  lines,  the  forms  which  we  see 
in  nature,  is  the  commencement  of  all 
drawing.  According  to  a  Greek  tradition, 
drawing  and  sculpture  took  their  rise  to- 
eether,  when  the  daughter  of  Dibutades 
drew  the  outline  of  3ie  shadow  of  her 
lover  upon  the  wall,  which  her  father  cut 
out  ana  modelled  in  clay.  We  can  distin- 
guish, in  the  earliest  attempts  at  drawing, 
different  epochs,  which  are  found  in  al- 
most all  nations: — 1.  Objects  were  deline- 
ated only  with  rude,  shapeless  lines ;  e.  g., 
an  oval  represented  a  head.  2.  In  order 
to  make  such  drawings  more  striking  to 
the  eye,  the  sketch  was  filled  up  with 
black,  or  some  other  color,  and  then  the 
eyes,  eyebrows,  nose,  mouth  and  hair 
were  marked  veith  white  upon  the  daik 
surfoce.  To  all  these  figures  the  name 
was  attached,  and,  in  general,  explanatoiy 
words,  such  as  we  wA  upon  all  the  old 
vases.  This  custom  was  continued  by 
the  Greeks,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  art  of  drawing  among  them ; 
for  the  figures  of  the  great  oicture  of 
Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  were  designated 
by  such  inscriptions.  In  the  3d  epoch,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  animation  to 
pictures,  by  representing  the  different  cd- 
ora  of  the  drapery ;  but,  as  yet,  there  was 
no  attempt  at  perspective.  In  this  man- 
ner Helen  and  Andromache  embroidered 
tapestry,  as  described  in  the  poems  of 
Homer.    In  the  4th  period,  the  want  of 
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fnromineiice  in  the  figures  was  remarfcecL 
Aidicc^  and  Telephanes  (probably  ficti- 
tious names)  beffon,  by  drawing  lines  in 
the  back  ground,  to  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  shadow,  and  to  give  prominence 
to  their  figures.  In  later  times,  Polido- 
ro.  di  Caravaggio  delineated  in  this  way 
many  frescoes  in  Rome,  where  he  used 
only  a  single  color,  but  produced  the 
shading  by  lines  drawn  thus,  in  the  man- 
ner ctuled  Aatefttng.  These  works  are 
caSli^  cd^prafUo  or  pttntwreahaehies.  This 
manner  of  drawing,  however,  was  veiy 
hard.  Philocles  and  Cleanthes  invented 
the  monoehrome^  or  picture  with  one  color. 
In  the  monochrome^  the  color  used  was 
mixed  with  white,  so  that  this  resembled 
the  manner  that  is  now  called  en  canuufeu. 
This  was  the  first  step  firom  drawing  to 
proper  painting,  which  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  back  ground  of  the  picture 
filled.  The  Greeks  were  very  careful  and 
particular  in  their  instruction  in  drawing. 
Pamphilus,  tlie  teacher  of  Apelles,  wish- 
ed his  pupils  to  remain  with  him  10  years. 
There  were  three  stages  of  instruction: 
in  the  first,  firmness  of  hand  and  of  stroke 
was  obtained,  and  the  learners  drew  with 
styles  upon  tablets  covered  with  wax  ;  in 
the  second,  fineness  and  delicacy  of  stroke 
was  studied,  while  the  learner  labored 
with  the  style  upon  smooth  ts^lets,  made 
of  boxwood,  and  sometimes  upon  mem- 
branes, or  upon  the  skins  of  wild  heists, 
properly  prepared,  and  covered  with  wax. 
In  the  third  stage,  fi^edom  and  ease  were 
to  be  acquired ;  here  the  pencil  was  used 
instead  of  the  style,  and  with  it  bkick  or 
red  sketches  were  drawn  upon  white  tab- 
lets, or  white  sketches  upon  black  tablets. 
The  tablets  used  were  covered  either  with 
chalk  or  ffypsum.  Line-drawing  was 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  was 
the  gloiy  of  the  greatest  masters.  The 
rivalship  of  Apelles  and  Protosenes  in 
such  lines,  drawn  with  distinguished  deli- 
cacy and  skill,  and  displaying  a  master's 
hand,  is  well  known.  This  mieness  and 
cleamesis  of  outline  is  also  the  chief  merit 
of  the  celebrated  vase  piunters.  Some- 
thing hard  and  dry  was  round  in  the  pic- 
tures executed  on  such  outfines,  ana  it 
may  well  be  maintained  that  this  manner 
of  drawing,  through  the  influence  of  tihe 
Byzantine  school  on  the  west  of  Europe, 
cave  rise  to  the  diy  and  meager  style  of 
uie  old  Italian  as  well  as  of  the  old  Dutch 
school 

When  we  consider  the  art  of  drawing 
as  it  exists  at  the  jMnesent  time,  we  per- 
ceive that  &e  kinds  of  drawing  are  three — 
with  the  pen,  with  crayons,  and  with  Indian 
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mk,  or  nmilar  substances.  Artists  some- 
times employ  colored  and  sometimes  white 
paper ;  in  the  former  case,  the  lights  are  pro- 
duced by  white  crayons ;  but  m  the  latter 
case,  they  are  produced  by  leaving  the  paper 
uncovered.  The  drawings  with  the  pen 
have  always  something  hard  and  disagree- 
able, yet  they  give  st^idiness  and  ease  to 
the  hand,  and  are  peculiarly  servicealile  to 
landscape  painters.  There  are  twodifier- 
ent  ways  of  dravring  with  the  pen ;  either 
the  drawing  is  darkened  on  the  shaded 
side  with  lines,  or  the  outline  only  is  given 
by  the  pen,  and  the  shades  are  delicate^ 
touched  in  with  India  ink.  This  mode  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  architectural  draw- 
ings. The  crayon  drawings  are  the  most 
common,  and  the  most  suitable  for  begin- 
ners, because  anv  faults  can  be  effaced  or 
covered  over.  Artists  make  use  of  black, 
as  well  as  of  red  crayons ;  and,  when  the 
ground  is  colored,  they  produce  tlie  light 
by  means  of  white  crayons.  If  the  crayon 
is  scraped,  and  the  powder  rubbed  in  with 
little  rolls  of  paper  or  leatlier,  the  drawing 
becomes  exceedingly  delicate  and  agreea- 
ble, though  its  outline  is  deficient  in  strict 
precision.  This  manner,  which,  from  the 
French  name  of  die  rolls  used,  is  also 
called  h  Pestompe^  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  large  masses,  and  shades,  and  ckiaro- 
KurOj  and  for  producing-  a  hamionious 
effect  of  light.  There  are  also  crayon 
dravrings,  where  the  principal  colora  of 
the  objects  painted  are  delicately  sketched 
vnth  colored  pencils.  These  are  pecii- 
liarlv  suitable  tor  portraits.  To  this  kind 
of  drawings  belong  likewise  those  made 
with  lead  and  silver  pencils,  upon  paper 
'and  parchment,  which  are  suitable  for 
the  delicate  delineation  of  small  objects. 
In  some  cases,  drawings  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  softly  touched  with  dry  colors. 
There  is  another  style  of  drawing,  in 
which  India  ink,  or  sepia  and  bistre  inter- 
mingled with  carmine  and  indigo,  are 
used.  The  lights  are  produced  by  leaving 
the  white  surface  uncovered.  This  mode 
produces  the  finest  effect,  and  is  very 
much  used  in  the  representation  of  all 
kinds  of  subjects.  There  are  various 
classes  of  drawings,  as  sketches,  studies, 
academy  figures,  cartoons,  &c.  Slutches 
are  the  first  ideas  of  the  subject  of  a  pic- 
ture, thrown  off  hastily,  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  future  drawing.  They  are 
made  with  charcoal,  with  the  pen  or  the 
pencil.  To  the  rapidity  of  their  execu- 
tion may  be  ascribed  the  animation  per- 
ceptible in  the  sketches  of  great  roasten^ 
of^which  there  are  rich  collections.  Stud' 
iea  are  copies  of  angle  parts  of  sufaject^ 
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made  other  after  life  or  from  models :  as 
heads,  bazids,  feet,  sometimee  also  whole 
figures.  Dn  wings  from  skeletons  and 
anatomical  preparations,  those  of  drapery, 
animals,  plants,  flowers,  sceneiy,  &C.,  are 
also  called,  by  this  name.  Academy  Jig- 
tarts  are  drawn  from  living  models,  who 
stand  in  academies  of  fine  arts  and  other 
establishments,  intended  for  the  education 
of  artists.  The  models,  male  and  female, 
of  all  ages^  are  placed  in  different  situa- 
tions ami  attitudes,  on  an  elevated  spot, 
hy  lamp  light  The  pupils  stand  round 
and  draw,  under  the  direction  of  profess- 
ors. Experienced  painterB  and  scnlptorB 
likewise  continue  to  draw  from  bving 
models,  either  in  private  or  in  company. 
The  most  perfect  figures,  of  course,  are 
selected,  in  order  to  study  drapeiy,  a  lit- 
tle figure  of  wood,  with  movable  limbs,  is 
placed  so  that  the  student  can  draw  from 
tt.  The  drapeiy  is  often  put  on  wet,  that 
it  may  felk>w  more  closely  the  ferm  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  folds  may  be  more 
merited  and  expressive.  Carioong  (q.  v.) 
are  drawings  on  gray  paper,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  paintings  which  are  to  be  copied 
fiom  them.  These  are,  fer  instance,  laige 
oil  paintings,  fifesco  pictures,  &c.  Artists 
make  use,  also,  of  other  means,  in  order  to 
transfer  the  outUnes  of  a  painting  upon 
another  canvass,  if  they  wish  to  copy  very 
feitbfiilly.  If  the  copy  is  to  be  on  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  scale  than  the  original, 
it  is  customaiy  to  place  on  each  canvass 
finunes  of  wood,  the  space  enclosed  by 
which  is  divided,  by  means  of  threads, 
into  quadrangular  compartments.  The 
compartments  on  the  original  are  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  others,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  artist  then  draws  in  each 
square  of  his  canvass  what  he  finds  in  the 
correi^onding  square  in  the  original  If 
the  copy  is  intended  to  be  precisely  of  the 
same  size  with  the  original,  the  outlines 
are  often  traced  through  a  black  gauze, 
fiiom  which  they  are  afterwards  truisfer- 
red  by  pressure  to  the  canvass  of  the  copy. 
This,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  any  distinct 
ferms,  but  it  indicates  precisely  the  spot 
where  every  object  is  to  be  placed,  which 
saves  much  time.  If  the  intention  is  to 
copy  the  outlines  of  the  orisinal  exacdy,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  make  a  etSfuej  that  is,  a 
paper  saturated  with  vamfah,  and  quite 
tranqnrent,  which  is  put  on  the  paintmg ; 
the  outlines  are  dravm ;  then  the  paper  is 
hiackened  with  crayons  on  one  side,  put 
on  the  new  r^nvass,  and  the  outlines  are 
feUowed  hjf  some  pointed  instrument,  and 
thus  tPUM&iTed  to  the  canvass.  It  is  evi- 
dflo»  that  it  is  nei|Br  aUowafale  to  take  a 


copy  in  this  way  from  very  valuable  pic- 
tures. The  sketches  of  great  masten  are 
always  valued  very  higUy,  because  they 
show  most  distinctly  the  me  and  boldness 
of  their  first  conceptions.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  because  (heir  excellence  de- 
pends on  the  fifeedom  with  which  they 
are  thrown  off^  it  is  fer  more  difScuh  to 
make  copies  fit>m  them  than  fiom  finished 
paintings.  The  great  schools  in  pointing 
differ  quite  as  much  in  respect  to  drawing 
as  in  respect  to  coloring.  The  style  o? 
drawing  of  the  old  ItaBan  school  is  as 
hard,  dry  and  meager  as  that  of  the  <M 
German  school  The  defects  of  die  for- 
mer are  more  often  redeemed  by  beautified 
forms  and  just  proportions,  whilst  in  the 
latter  a  meaning  is  frequently  expressed 
which  inclines  more  to  poetry  than  to  art. 
At  a  later  period,  the  Roman  school  be- 
came, in  Italy,  through  the  influence  of 
Baphael's  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  in  form,  and  through  the 
study  of  the  antique,  the  true  model  o€ 
beautiful  drawing.  The  Florentine  school 
strove  to  excel  the  Roman  in  this  respect, 
and  lost,  b^  exaggeration,  the  superiority 
which  it  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have 
sained  from  its  anatomical  coirectness  and 
deep  study  of  the  art.  The  mastera  of  the 
Florentine  school  often  foreshorten  too 
boldly.  In  the  Lombard  school,  delicate 
drawmg  appears  through  enchanting  col- 
oring ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  true  to  nature 
and  feeling  than  to  scientific  rules.  The 
Venetian  school,  in  reference  to  the  other 
schools  of  Italy,  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance, good  and  bad,  with  the  Dutch 
school,  in  reference  to  Germany.  In  the 
Venetian  school,  the  drawing  is  often  lost 
in  the  glow  and  power  of  the  coloring ; 
and  it  is  very  oflen  not  the  nobleness  of 
the  figures  imd  ideas  in  the  drawing,  but 
the  richness,  boldness  and  (flowing  nature 
of  the  painting,  which  delight  us.  The 
French  school  was,  in  Poussin's  time, 
very  correct  in  drawing ;  and  he  was 
justly  called  the  IVench  Rofhad.  At  a 
later  period,  the  style  of  this  school  be- 
came maniirL  David  introduced  agaiii 
a  purer  taste  in  drawing,  and  a  deep  study 
of^the  anti<|ue.  This  study  of  the  antique^ 
together  with  the  precision  of  their  draw- 
ing, are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  modem  French  school  In  Ger- 
inany,there  caimot  be  said  to  be  any  ^- 
eral  s^le  of  drawing  peculiar  to  her  artuts. 
The  many  distinguished  artists  of  that 
countiy  have  formed  themselves  individu- 
ally, by  the  study  of  nature  and  works  of 
art;  and  whilst  some  of  the  most  cele- 
hraied  painters  are  distinguished  for  oor- 
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rect  drawing,  othen  are  reproached  fyr 
die  want  of  it,  in  some  of  their  finest  pic- 
tures. On  the  whole,  their  drawing  is  not 
so  coirect  as  that  of  the  French.  Many 
young  German  artists  unfortunately  con- 
sider the  nutlveU  of  the  ancient  masters  of 
their  oountiy  as  beauty,  and  stiive  to  imi- 
tate it. 

Drawino  Slate,  sometimes  called 
hUuk  chdikf  is  a  fine-grained,  soil  stone, 
I«etty  nearly  allied  to  clay  slate  or  argillite, 
a  rode  alonff  with  which  it  always  occurs. 
It  adheres  uightly  to  the  tongue,  and  feels 
fine  and  rather  meagor.  It  soils  more  or 
lees,  and  writes ;  hence  its  use  as  a  mark- 
ing or  drawing  material  The  best  kind 
comes  from  It^,  Spain  and  France. 

Drayton,  William  Henry,  a  states- 
man of  the  American  revolution,  and  an 
able  political  writer,  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina,  m  September,  1742.  In  1753, 
he  went  to  England,  and  was  placed  in 
Westminster  school  *,  thence  he  removed, 
in  1761,  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
nearly  three  years,  when  he  returned  to 
South  CareUna.  In  1771,  he  was  ap- 
pcHUted,  by  the  British  |^ovemment,  privy 
counsellor  for  the  province,  and  became 
conspicuous  by  his  defence  of  the  rights 
ofhis  country  against  the  encroachments 
and  irregularities  of  the  crown  officers 
and  judges.  In  1774  he  accepted  the 
oflice  of  an  assistant  judge  of  the  prov- 
ince. When  the  continontnl  congress 
was  about  to  sit  at  Philadelphia,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  sig- 
nature of  IVeeman, — a  production,  of 
which  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of  South 
Carolina,  observer,  that  *^  it  substantially 
chalked  out  the  line  of  conduct  adopted 
by  the  congress."  The  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor suspended  him  fix>m  his  place  in 
the  king's  council,  in  consequence  of  his 
representation  of  American  grievances^ 
and  the  "  bill  of  American  rights,"  which 
he  submitted  to  the  congress  in  his 
pamphlet.  As  soon  as  the  revolution  be- 
gan, ne  became  an  efficient  leader,  and, 
in  1775,  was  chosen  president  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress.  In  Mareh  of  the  next 
year,  he  vras  elected  chief  justice  of  the 
colony,  in  which  character  he  delivered 
to  die  grand  jury  political  charges  of  the 
most  energetic  character.  He  published, 
besides,  a  pamphlet,  refiiting  the  sugges- 
tions in  fiivor  of  lord  Howe's  plan  of  a 
reooninliation  with  the  mother  country. 
Jbuiq>ettdenee — unqualified  independence 
— ^was  his  constant  advice.  •  In  the  year 
1777,  Mr.  Diaytim  was  invested  with  full 
powers,  as  president  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  early  in  the  following  year,  wm  elect- 


ed a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress. 
In  this  body  he  topk  a  prominent  part.  His 
speeches  and  writings  against  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  three  British  commissionerB 
were  pardculariy  celebrated.  The  congress 
employed  him  on  various  important  mis- 
sions. The  censure  which  he  pronoun- 
ced upon  major-general  Charles  Lee's 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  caused 
that  officer  to  challenge  him.  The  rea- 
sons which  he  assigned  for  declining  the 
duel  are  such  as  became- a  true  patriot 
and  honorable  man. — ^Mr.  ^Drayton  con- 
tinued in  congress  until  September,  1779, 
when  he  died  suddenly  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
political,  resolution  and  sagacity,  his  lite- 
rary attainments,  liis  domestic  virtues, 
and  his  polished  manners,  rendered  him 
valuable  to  his  country,  and  dear  to  all  his 
associates.  He  left  behind  a  considerable 
body  of  historical  materials,  which  his 
only  son,  John  Drayton,  revised  and  di- 
gested, and  published  at  Charleston,  in 
1821,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  under  the 
tide  of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, firom  its  Comi^encement  to  the  Year 
1776,  inclusive,  as  relating  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  occasionally  referring 
to  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia.   The  work  is  much  esteemed. 

Drebbel,  Cornelius ;  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  philosophical  instrument  maker, 
bom  at  Alkmaer,  in  North  Holland,  in 
157^  possessed  a  great  spbrit  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  mechanical  and  optical 
experiments.'  He  soon  became  so  famous, 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand 
^11,  intrusted  to  him  the  instruction  of  his 
'sons,  and  appointed  him  imperial  coun- 
sellor. In  the  troubles  of  1630,  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Frederic 
V,  elector  palatine,  and  plundered  of  his 
property.  He  was  Uberated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  James  I  of  England,  the  &ther- 
in-law  of  Frederic,  who  delighted  in  the 
conv^rsiftion  of  learned  men,  and  to  whose 
court  he  repaired.  From  this  time,  he 
hved  in  London,  constandy  occupied  in 
scientific  pursuits,  and  died  there  m  1634. 
The  accounts  which  his  contemporaries 
give  of  his  experiments  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  time.  It  is  certain  that, 
in  mechanics  and  optics,  he  • 


great  knowledge  for  the  age.  He  invent- 
ed several  mathematical  instruments,  and 
the  thermometer  (about  1630),  which  Hal- 
ley,  Fahrenheit  and  lUaumur  afterward 
brought  to  peifection.  Th^  invention  of 
telescopes,  which  has  been  also  attributed 
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to  faim,  firobabiy  beloiif^  to  Zachariah 
Jaoflon  (1590).  His  Tractatus  dt  Mitum 
EUmenUnrumet  Quinta  EtHtitia,  published 
by  Job.  Ernst  Burggrav,  Leyden,  1608, 
^ssed  through  several  editions.  His 
JSpiMa  de  ^&china  Astrmomica  verpduo 
mobiUy  was  published  at  Leyden,  16^,  by 
Joach.  Morsius.  A  letter  in  German  to 
the  emperor  Rodolph  U,  in  which  he 
describe  an  instrument  of  his  called  Ma- 
china  musica  perpetuo  mobUiSj  is  contained 
in  Harsdorffer's  DdicUt  ph^sico-jnathemat- 
ic€t,  2d  vol. 

Dre3de>\  one  of  the  finest  places  of 
Germany,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Meis- 
sen, on  tlie  Elbe,  which  separates  Dresden 
Proper  from  the  Neustadt  (New  Town). 
Dresden  has  more  than  55,000  inhabitants. 
It  consists  of  the  Royal  Residence  or  Dres- 
den Proper,  and  the  Neustadt  (so  called 
since  1732,  and  handsomely  built  since 
the  time  of  Augustus  II,  fonnerty  Old 
Dresden),  and  of  Friederichstadt  (formerly 
Ostra,  kid  out  since  1670).  Among  the 
objects  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  stone 
bridge  across  the  Elbe^552  feet  long,  con- 
sisting of  16  arches,  with  a  raised  fiwt- 
path  of  flag  stones,  round  stone  seats  and  an 
iron  railing ;  the  equestrian  statue  o^  Au- 
gustus II,  erected  in  1736,  in  the  Neubtadt, 
made  of  gilt  bronze ;  the  Cathohc  church 
for  the  court,  and  several  pictures ;  among 
others,  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  by  Mengs ; 
the  famous  gallery  of  pictures ;  the  royal 
libraiy,  and  the  cabinet  of  antiques,  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  porcelain,  and 
the  first  attempts  of  Bottcher ;  the  gallery 
of  the  casts  of  Mengs  (besides  the  an- 
tiques) ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  the 
areenol,  and  the  cabinet  of  works  of  art ; 
the  great  garden  ;  the  -garden  of  Bruhl, 
with  a  small  collection  of  pictures.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  the  Plauensche 
Grand  (valley  of  Plaucn).and  the  vale  of 
Seifersdorf  nre  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  nature.  Besides  these,  may  be  men- 
tioned tiie  royal  summer  residence,  PiMtz ; 
the  fortress  of  Konigstein ;  the  Sonnen- 
stein  (at  preseiit  an  insane  hospital) ;  the 
Saxon  S\%itzerland  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  heights 
of  Kesselsdorf,  rendered  famous  by  a  bat- 
tle in  the  seven  years'  war.  The  city  suf- 
fered much  in  this  war.  In  1760,  it  was 
boinl)arded  by  Frederic  the  Great  nine  days, 
and  has  been  frequently  exposed  to  the 
devastations  of  war.  The  importance  of 
its  situation  occasioned  tlie  building  of  a 
fort,  probably  as  early  as  the  9th  century. 
The  Austrians  occupied  the  city  in  1809 
without  injuring  it.  In  the  following 
yeais,  they  commenced  pulling  down  the 


foftificatitas,  but  desisted  from  it  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war.  Mar- 
shal Davoust  caused  a  ]Mer  and  two  arches 
of  the  bridge  to  be  blown  up  (March  19, 
1813),  which  the  Russian  government 
rebuilt  in  1814.  The  campaign  of  1813 
was  most'  ruinous  for  the  city  and  its 
environs.  After  nine  years  of  war  and  suf- 
fering, on  the  7th  of  June,  1815^  peace 
and  mdusuy  returned  to  the  German  Flo- 
rence^  as  Herder  calb  Dresden.  Since 
that  time,  dwelling-houses,  gardens  and 
parks  have  taken  tne  place  of  the  foimer 
fortifications.  The  city  is  also  distin- 
guished for  its  excellent  literary  institu- 
tions, among  which  are  the  surgical  and 
medical  academy,  and  a  veterinary  school, 
which  is  connected  with  it ;  the  military 
academy  ;  the  academy  for  noblemen, 
established  since  1725 ;  tlie  academy  of  fine 
arts,  with  a  school  for  architecture.  The 
last  academy,  enlai|;ed  since  1763,  has  a 
branch  in  Leipeic,  and  an  exhibition  year- 
ly (3d  of  August). — ^We  may  here  sslj  a 
few  words  on  the  collections  of  ^Jt.  The 
gallery  of  pictures,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
worid,  was  begun  very  early,  but  first  be- 
came of  much  importance  under  Augus- 
tus II,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Sax- 
ony. It  owes  its  most  valuable  treasures^ 
however,  to  Aiigustus  III,  a  prodigal 
monarch,  who  e:diausted  his  country  by 
his  extravaifancea.  He  purchased  the 
gallery  of  pictm^s  of  3Iodeua  for  $912,000, 
and  many  single  pictures;  among  them 
Raphael's  masterpiece,  the  Madonna  di 
Sisto.  The  gallery  is  rich  in  pictures  of 
the  different  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  the  old  German.  From  the  Dutch 
school  there  are,  among  others,  30  Ru- 
bens, 18  Van  Dykes,  many  Rembrandts, 
Ostades,  Geiard  Dows,  Tenniers,  Wou- 
vermanns,  &c.  Of  the  old  German  school, 
Holbein's  Madonna,  a  sublime  work,  is 
particulariy  distinguished.  Of  the  French 
school,  there  are  many  Claude  Loiraines, 
Poussins,  Le  Bruns  and  others.  Of 
the  Italian  school,  the  gallery  is  rich  in 
pictures  of  Correggio,  including  bis  fa- 
mous Night ;  of  Raphael,  the  Madonna 
di  Sisto,  the  Madonna  della  Segpola  and 
others.  There  axe  also  works  of^Leonar- 
do  da  Vinci,  Giulio  Romano,  Andrea  del 
Saito  Battoni,  Titian  (his  famous  Venus), 
Garofalo,  Paul  Veronese,  Guide  Reni,  Car- 
racci.  Carlo  Dolce,  and  every  distinguisiied 
Italian  painter.  There  are  150  pieces  in 
pastel.  '  This  collection  is  liberally  open 
every  day  to  all  visitors.  Six  pieces  of 
tapestry,  fh)m  designs  by  Raphael,  a  pres- 
ent from  pope  Leo  X,  which  were  lost, 
have  lately  b«eu  found  again.    The  gai- 
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lery  of  pictiires  in  the  garden  of  BrAhl  is 
Iflcewise  valuable.  The  AugusUuntj  or 
collection  of  antiques,  was  commenced  as 
early  as  the  16m  century.  It  contains 
some  excellent  statues,  amone  which  are 
distinguished  three  female  nsures  from 
Herculaneum.  The  cabinet  ofengravings 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  worid.  It  con- 
tains 200,000  pieces,  and  the  rarest  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  The  cabinet  of  casts 
contains  copies  of  all  the  most  important 
antiques,  made  under  the  direction  of  Ra- 
phael Men^  in  Italy.  The  collection  of 
porcelain  is  valued  at  several  millions. 
Dresden  being  thus  rich  in  treasures  of  art, 
and  ^vored  by  a  beautiful  natural  situa- 
tion, is  the  summer  resort  of  many  for- 
eigners, especially  since  the  artificial  min- 
eral waters  have  been  prepared  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Struve.— Dresden  was 
the  centre  of  operations  in  the  contest  of 
1813,  when  almost  all  the  jpowers  of  Eu- 
rope were  arrayed  against  Napoleon.  Be- 
siaes  the  political  importance  of  Dresden 
as  a  capital,  the  po68»ionof  the  Elbe,  by 
means  of  the  fortresses  of  Torgau,  Witten- 
bei^  and  Magdeburg,  was  another  motive 
which  induct  Napoleon  to  place  himself 
with  his  whole  army  h  cheval  (that  is,  on 
both  sides)  of  the  river;  and  the  whole 
neighbothood  resembled  a  great  fortified 
camp,  from  which  he  could  pour  out  his 
columns,  with  equal  ease,  on  Prague, 
Breslau,  or  Berlin.  The  kinff  of  Saxony 
had  lefl  his  capital  Feb.  7, 1813.  March  7, 
a  division  of  French  and  Saxons,  consist- 
ing of  only  3500  men,  pursued  on  their 
retreat  j&om  Poland  by  the  Russian  light 
troops,  entered  Dresden.  The  13th,  mar- 
shal Dftvoust,  with  12,000  men  and  20 
cannon,  marched  from  Meissen,  where  he 
had  burnt  the  bridge,  to  Dresden.  The 
Cossacks  kept  up  a  continual  skirmishing 
before  the  Neustadt  The  19th,  marahal 
ENivoust  lefl  Dresden  with  his  corpe^  with 
the  exception  of  a  garrison  of  3000  men, 
under  ^neral  Durutte.  The  Neustadt 
was  surrendered  the  22d,  to  a  division  of 
Cossacks.  A  few  days  aAer,  several  hun- 
dred Cossacks  swam  across  the  Elbe,  and 
Durutte  lefl  Dresden  to  the  Russians,  un- 
der Winzingerode,  who  was  followed  by 
the  army  of  Bliicher,  which  passed  the 
Elbe  April  leth,  at  Dresden.  The  second 
Russian  army,  under  Miloradowitsch,  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  the  entiy  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  another 
division  of  16,000  men.  May  2d  was 
fought  the  Moody  battle  of  Lfttzen  (q.  v.), 
afk^lwfaich  the  two  sovereigns  retunied  to 
Dresden,  and  their  troops  crossed,  without 
interruption,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
26* 


by  Meissen  and  Dresden.  May  8th,  the 
Russians  occupied  only  the  Neustadt,  and 
the  French  army,  under  Napoleon,  en- 
tered Dresden.  Chi  this  and  the  following 
day,  a  violent  firing  was  begun  from  the 
walls  and  houses.  On  the  meriting  of  the 
10th,  the  allies  retreated  to  Bautzen,  close- 
ly followed  by  the  French.  The  coun- 
dry  was  devastated,  and  many  villages 
burnt  down.  The  kin?  of  Saxony  re- 
turned May  12.  The  French  were  ac- 
tively employed  in  fortifying  the  Neustadt. 
After  the  batties  of  Bautzen,  Wurschen 
and  Hochkirch  (19di,  20tii,  and  21st  of 
May),  there  were  more  than  20,000  wound- 
ed men  to  be  provided  for  in  Dres- 
den :  the  shghtiy  wotmded,  and  many  of 
the  sick,  were  distributed  in  the  houses  of 
the  citizens.  The  distress  of  the'  city  was 
increased  during  the  armistice  often  weeks, 
during  which  nearly  30,000  soldiers  had 
to  be  provided  for.  A  fortified  camp,  con- 
nected, by  two  bridges,  with  the  rortiess 
of  K6nigstein,  and  capable  of  containing 
60,000  men,  was  laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lilienstein.  On  the  right  bank,  the  worics 
round  the  Neustadt  covered  the  roads  to 
Berlin,  Warsaw  and  Bautzen ;  another  ex- 
tensive line  of  retrenchments  surrounded 
the  suburbs  of  the  old  city,  round  which 
large  bodies  of  troops  encamped  on  both 
banks.  At  this  time,  Mettemich  and  Bubna 
came  to  Dresden,  but  the  negotiations  were 
broken  ofl^  and  the  war  was  renewed  the 
17th  of  August  Dresden  was  thQ  centre 
of  operations  of  the  Fronch  army.  Au- 
gust 15th,  Napoleon  passed  through  Baut- 
zen to  Silesia ;  and  Vandamme,  widi  40,000 
men  from  the  Lower  Elbe,  passed  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  the  17th 
and  19th,  and  moved,  with  Poniatowski, 
towards  Rumburg  and  Gabel  on  the  fion- 
tiera  of  Bohemia.  But  the  grand  army  of 
the  allies,  under  prince  Schwaizenlierg, 
unexpectedly  advanced,  in  four  divisions, 
from  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, on  t^e  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  llie 
Russians,  under  Witt^nstein,  drove  mar- 
shal St  Cyr,  witii  lus  20,000  men,  fix>m 
the  stronff'  positions*  of  Giesshubel  and 
Pima.  Whilst  Blucher  occupied  Napo- 
leon on  the  frontiere  of  Silesia,  the  princi- 
pal force  of  the  allies  advanced  to  the 
great  line  of  communication  of  the  French 
in  Saxony ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  take 
Dresden.  The  Russians  and  Prussians, 
under  Wittgenstein  and  Kleist,  now  ad- 
vanced fiom  Pirna;  but  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  take  a  longer  route,  upon 
the  road  of  Commotau.  Couriers  were 
despatched  with  the  information  to  Napo- 
leon, who  immediately  returned  to  Dies- 
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den.  The  25th,  tlie  allies  biirraunded  the 
city.  On  this  day,  the  allied  army  was 
wholly  united  before  Dresden,  and,  in- 
cluding the  re8er\'e,  consisted  of  130,000 
mem  Napoleon  advanced,  with  the  flow- 
er of  his  army,  by  forced  marches,  and 
entered  tlie  city  on  the  26th,  with  part  of 
his  guards,  after  having  despatched  Van- 
damme  in  the  direction  of  Pima.  Be- 
tween noon  and  evening,  more  than 
60,000  men  had  marched  from  the  Baut- 
zen road,  throuefa  the  city,  to  the  field  of 
battle.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  whote  body  of  the  guard,  and 
the  cavalry  under  Latour-MaulKNu^,  had 
passed  the  Elbe,  the  allies  advanced  to 
the  city  in  .six  columns.  The  Prussians 
drove  the  young  guard  to  the  walls  of 
Anton's  gvden,  where  the  latter  were 
driven  back  by  the  balls  of  their  own 
comrades,  and  obliged  to  renew  the  com- 
bat. At  the  same  time,  tlie  city  was  bom- 
barded. In  tiie  evening,  the  French  un- 
dertook a  general  attack.  The  guards, 
supported  by  16  cannon,  drove  the  Prus- 
sians out  of  the  suburbs,  and  tlie  allies 
perceived  the  impossibility  of  taking  a 
city  defended  by  100,000  men,  and  strong- 
ly ibitified.  At  night,  they  withdrew  theu* 
forces  into  their  former  position  upon  the 
heights.  August  27,  the  French  were  re- 
enrorced  by  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
Victor.  Napoleon  nuide  several  inefiect- 
ual  attacks  on  the  centre  of  the  allies ;  and 
here  Moreau  (q.  v.)  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  cannon  ball,  at  no  great  distance  fix>m 
the  emperor  Alexander.  About  noon,  the 
kinff  or  Naples  (Murat),  with  the  columns 
un&r  Victor,  and  the  French  and  Saxon 
cavalry  under  Latour-Maubourg,  succeed- 
ed in  sunrounding  and  overpowering  the 
Austrians.    More  than  10,000  men,  with 

Sneral  Mesko,  were  made  prisoners, 
eanwhile  the  commander  of  tne  allies, 
hearing  that  Vandanune  had  passed  the 
Elbe,  near  Konigstein,  on  the  25th,  and 
was  advancing  towards  Pima,  decided  on 
a  retreat,  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
night  The  king  of  Naples  pursued  only 
to  Marienburg.  The  allies  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  30,000  men.  The 
French,  in  these  two  bloody  days,  had 
more  than  10,000  men  wounded :  the 
number  of  killed  was  considerable,  but 
caimot  be  ^ven  exacdy.  There  were 
now  24  hospitals  in  the  ci^.  After  the 
27th  August,  the  star  of  Napoleon  de- 
clined. The  news  of  Oudinot's  defeat 
near  Grossbeeren  (q.  v.),  of  the  defeat  of 
Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach  (q.  v.),  and 
of  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  near  Culm 
(q.  v.),  mpidly  followed  each  other.     The 


marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
French  amiy  now  caused  great  injury  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  Three  new  re- 
trenchments were  tluown  up  before  the 
Altstadt,  Meissen  was  to  fenu  an  outwork 
of  Dresden,  and  the  French  armv  seemed 
to  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  allies  from 
this  strong  position.  The  allied  anny  ad- 
vanced anew  from  Bohemia.  The  defeat 
of  Ney  at  Dennewitz  (q.  v.l  3eptember6th, 
and  the  advance  of  Blucuer,  on  the  10th, 
towards  Hermhut,  compelled  tlie  French 
emperor  to  retire  from  the  ftt)ntiers  of  Bo- 
hemia to  Dresden,  and  to  turn  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  These  marches 
devastated  the  country,  and  turned  it  into 
a  desert.  The  14th,  Napoleon  advanced 
again  towanls  tlie  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
and  penetrated,  on  the  loth,  to  Culm ;  but 
his  guards  were  driven  back  at  NoUendorf^ 
with  considerable  loss,  by  CoUoredo,  on 
the  16th:  on  the  21st,  he  returned  to 
Dresden.  The  Austrians  occupied  Frey- 
bexg  on  the  17th :  detachments  from  the 
army  of  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
advanced  to  Lei^ic,  and  Bliicher  formed 
a  junction  with  Bubna.  Napoleon  drove 
bock  the  Prussians  to  Bautzen,  but  was, 
on  the  24th,  again  in  Dresden.  lie  now 
entirely  abandoned  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  concentrated  liis  forces  on  the 
left.  The  2dth  and  29di,  the  alhes  at- 
tacked the  bridge  at  Meissen  without  suc- 
cess. The  forces  of  Napoleon  marched 
through  Freiburg  towards  Chemnitz,  and 
tlirough  Rossen  towards  Leipsic.  Tlie 
unexpected  passage  of  Bliicher  over  the 
Elbe,  at  Wartenburg  {3d  of  October^,  de- 
cided the  march  of  Napoleon  from  Dres- 
den (October  7).  The  king  of 'Saxony 
foUowed  him.  (See  Ltipncy  BattU  of.) 
About  30,000  men,  under  St  Cyr  and  me 
count  von  der  Lobau,  remained  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Dresden.  Bubna  stormed,  on  the  8tli, 
the  bridge  of  Pima,  and  the  allies  attacked 
the  outworks  of  the  Neustadt.  At  the 
same  time,  16,000  Russians  under  Tolstoi, 
I  wanoft'and  Markoff,  approached  Dresden, 
to  cover  the  march  of  Benningsen  towards 
Leipsic.  On  the  17th,  St.  C^  drove  Tol- 
stoi back  to  Dohna,  with  a  loss  of  six  can- 
nons and  some  hundred  men  on  the  sade 
of  the  Russians;  but,  on  the  20th,  the  Rus- 
sians obliged  the  marshal  to  retreat  to- 
wards Dr^en,  which  was  now  entirely 
surrounded,  as  the  Austrian  generals 
Chasteler  and  Klenau  had  joined  Tolstoi 
on  the  20th.  The  city,  which  was  cut 
oft*  from  all  supplies,  suflSsred  more  and 
more  from  want  of  provisions.  St.  Cyr, 
however,  prepared  for  the  most  obstinate 
resistance:  he  barricaded   the   subuifae, 
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converted  a  number  of  dweUing-bouses 
inlto  block-bouses,  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  sardens  round  the  city.  November  6, 
10,000  in&ntiy  and  1000  cavaby,  under  the 
count  von  der  Lobau,  with  f&io  wagons, 
marched  out  from  the  Neustadt,  on  their 
way  towards  Torgau ;  but  they  were  driven 
back,  near  Reichenberg,  by  the  prince  of 
Wied-Runkel,  and  returned  to  the  city  in 
the  evening.  Famine  and  disease  raged 
among  the  soldiers  and  inhabitauts.  More 
than  200  corpses  were  doily  carried  fiom 
the  hospitals,  and  from  200  to  300  deaths 
occurred  every  week  in  the  city.  No- 
vember 11,  articles  of  capitulation  were 
agreed  to  by  Klenau,  but  not  ratified  by 
prince  Schwarzenberg.  The  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  6000  sick 
remained  in  the  hospitals.  Dresden  re- 
ceived a  strong  Russian  garrison,  and  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Russian  administra- 
tion, under  the  prince  Repnin.  The  ex- 
cellence of  Napoleon's  tactics  was  never, 
))erfaaps,  displayed  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  batde  of  Dresden,  a  master- 
piece of  military  skill. 

Dress.    (See  Clolkmg.) 

Drinker,  Edward,  a  man  remarkable 
for  longevity,  was  bom  Dec.  24, 1680,  in 
a  small  cabin,  near  the  present  comer  of 
Walnut  and  Second  streets,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1782,  in 
the  103d  year  of  his  age.  The  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  on  which  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  now.  stands,  were  inhab- 
ited, at  the  time  of  lus  birtli,  by  In- 
dians, and  a  few  Swedes  and  Hollanders. 
He  often  talked  to  his  companions  of  pick- 
ing whortleberries  and  catching  rabbits 
on  spots  now  the  most  improved  and  pop- 
ulous in  the  city.  He  recollected  the 
second  time  William  Penn  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  used  to  point  out  the  place 
v^ere  he  had  been  told  the  cabin  stood, 
in  which  Penn  and  his  friends  that  ac- 
companied him  were  accommodated  upon 
their  first  arrival.  At  twelve  years  of  ase, 
he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet-maker.  In 
the  year  1745,  he  retumed  to  Philadel- 
phia .with  his  &mi]v,  where  he  lived  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  four  times 
married,  and  had  eighteen  children,  all 
of  whom  were  by  lus  faet  wife.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  he  heard  of  the 
birm  of  a  ffrand-child  to  one  of  his  j^rand- 
chiidrai,  the  fifth  in  succession  U>  himself. 
— ^He  retained  his  mental  Acuities  till  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  Even  his  memory 
was  but  little  impaired.  He  not  only  re- 
membered the  incidents  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  but  the  events  of  latter  yeans ; 


and  so  faithful  was  his  memory,  that 
the  members  of  his  fkmily  never  heard 
him  tell  the  same  story  twice,  but  to  dif- 
ferent persons  and  in  different  companies 
His  eye-sight  failed  him  many  years  be- 
fore his  death,  but  his  hearing  was  per- 
fect His  appetite  was  good  till  within  a 
few  days  before  his  death ;  but  he  had 
lost  all  his  teeth  thirty  years  previous  to 
that  event,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of 
drawing  excessively  hot  smoke  of  tobacco 
into  liis  mouth.  He  had  been  the  subject 
of  seven  successive  sovereigns,  and  saw 
Penn  conclude  his  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Droit  d'Aubaine.  (See  Mbame,  Droit 
(P.)  A  work  has  lately  been  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Droit  (TMbaine  de  la  Grtmdk- 
JBretagne^  pear  C.  H,  Okey,  Jkoocat  An^/ois, 
which  explains,  in  a  concise  form,  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  England. 

Droits  Reunis  (fVencAh  united  im- 
posts ;  the  name  given,  in  France,  to  an 
indirect  tax  imposed  on  wine,  cider,  beer, 
spirits,  salt,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  stage- 
coaches, ^c.  The  name  originated  from 
the  circumstance,  that  these  and  similar 
taxes  were  united  into  one  odnttnufratum 
^Mr<dt  dea  droits  riuftia  (general  admin- 
istration of  tlie  united  imposts).  It  affords 
annually  fiom  120  to  150  millions  of 
francs,  and,  of  course,  forms  a  veiy  im- 
{)ortant  branch  of  the  French  administra- 
tion, with  which,  however,  the  inconven- 
iences are  connected,  which  always  attend 
indirect  taxes,  if  they  are  high,  and  it  be- 
comes an  object  to  evade  them ;  because 
not  only  many  officers  are  required  to 
^vatch  the  persons  fix>m  whom  the  taxes 
are  to  be  obtained ;  but  a  strict  observation 
must  also  be  kept  over  the  officers  them- 
selves, that  they  may  not  connive  at  frauds 
upon  government  In  1812  and  1813,  all 
the  laws  respecting  ^e  droits  rh/ms  were 
collected  by  order  of  the  director-gen- 
eral, since  their  number  had  incrMsed 
ao  much^  that  neither  the  officers  nor  the 
people  could  know  them  all.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  whole  is,  in  Paris, 
under  a  counsellor  of  state :  he  and  five 
administrators  form  the  general  council, 
which  decides  all  doubSul  cases.  In 
each  department  is  a  director,  under 
whom  are  the  inspectors  and  other  infe- 
rior officers.  The  duector  sends  everv 
fortnight  the  amount  which  he  has  col- 
lected to  Paris.  The  directors  make  a 
journey  every  three  months  through  their 
disnict,  close  their  accounts,  and  make 
three  copies  of  a  statement  of  dieir  reports 
and  expenditures,  of  which  one  copy  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  i^iqpector,  one 
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rto  Paris,  and  one  to  the  director  of 
department  This  systeni  tends  to 
prevent  the  enormous  amaes  which  ] 
Tailed  in  the  whole  tax  department  F 
the  revolution. 

]Drom£  ;  a  river  of  Fiance,  in  the  eaat- 
*  em  part  of  .the  kin^om.  It  rises  near 
Valorome,  and  fiiUs  mto  the  Rhone  about 
eleven  miles  south  of  Valence.  The  river 
gives.its  name  to  a  department  (See  JDe- 
partment) 

Drombdart.    (See  Cam/A) 

Dropst;  a  preternatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  different  cavities  of  the 
body.  It  receives  different  appellations, 
according  to  the  particular  situation  of 
the  fluid— When  it  is  diflfused  through 
the  cellular  membrane,  either  generally 
or  partially,  it  is  called  umasarca;  when 
it  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium, it  is  called  hfdne^^halua ;  when 
in  the  chest,  ^(frvftorox,  or  hydrops  pedth 
ris;  when  in  tlie  abdomen,  aaiUes;  in 
th^  uterus,  ^dhmiefra  ,*  and  within  the 
scrotum,  hfdncde. — ^The  causes  of  these 
diseases  are  a  ftmily  disposition  thereto, 
frequent  salivations,  excessive  and  long- 
continued  evacuations,  a  finee  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquora  (which  never  fail  to  de- 
strov  the  digestive  powers,)  scirrhosities 
of  the  liver,  sdeen,  pancreas,  mesentery, 
and  other  abdominal  viscera;  preceding 
diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  dianhoea,  dysen- 
terv,  phthiaia,  asthma,  gout,  intermittents 
of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and  some 
of  the  exanthtmaia ;  a  suppression  of  ac- 
customed evacuations,  the  sudden  striking 
in  of  eniptive  humors,  ossification  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  polypi  in  the  right 
ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  tumors 
making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the 
neiffhboring  parts,  permanent  obstruction 
in  ttie  lungs,  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
exposure  tor  a  length  of  time  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  laxity  of  the  exhalants,  defect 
in  the  absorbents,  topical  weakness,  and 
genera]  delnli^.— The  first  of  these  spe- 
cies which  we  shall  describe  is  tuaUs 
(firom  iwHf,  a  sack  or  botde;  so  called 
fiom  its  bottle-like  protuberancy ),  or  dropsy 
of  the  belly,  a  tense,  but  scarcely  elaBtic, 
swelling  or  the  abdomen  from  accumu- 
lation of  water.  Ascites  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  loss  of  appetite,  shiggnhness, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  oppression  at  the 
cIm,  cough,  diminution  of  the  natural 
discharge  of  uiine,  and  costivenesB.  After 
the  swelling  has  commenced;  it  increases 
until  the  whole  belly  becomes  unilbrmly 
swelled  and  tense.  The  distenfliotk  and 
sense  of  weight  vary  aomevdiat  with  the 


poflition  of  the  body,  being  greatest  on  the 
side  on  which  the  patient  lies.  As  the 
collection  of  water  becomes  more  consid- 
erable, the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  nmch 
increased,  the  countenance  exhibits  a  pale 
and  bloated  appearance,  an  immoderate 
thirst  comes  on,  the  skin  is  dry  and  parch- 
ed, and  the  urine  is  very  scanty,  thick, 
and  high-colored,  and  deposttes  a  lacteri- 
tious  sediment  The  pulse  is  variable, 
being  sometimes  consMerebly  quicker, 
sometimes  slower  than  is  namral.  The 
operation  of  tapping  should  be  performed 
only  where  the  distension  is  very  great, 
and  the  respiration  or  other  important 
functions  impeded;  and  it  will  often  be 
best  not  to  draw  off  the  whole  fluid  at 
once.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  also,  to 
keep  up  a  sufficient  pressure,  by  a  broad 
bandage  over  the  abdomen,  as  even  &tal 
syncope  has  arisen  from  the  ne^ect  of 
this.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  will 
be  promoted  by  friction.  The  remedies 
for  this  disease  are  cathartics,  diuretics, 
gentle  friction  of  the  abdomen  with  oil, 
&c.  Tonic  medicines,  a  nutritious  diet, 
and,  if  the  complaint  appeara  giving  vray, 
such  exercise  as  the  patient  can  take 
without  fatigue,  with  other  means  of  im- 
proving the  general  health,  ought  not  to 
be  neglected^ — ^Another  species  of  dropsy 
is  called  anasarca  (from  dfra,  through,  and 
cip^^  flesh).  It  is  occasioned  by  a  serous 
humor,  spread  between  the  skin  and 
flesh,  or  rather  by  a  general  accumula- 
tion of  lymph  in  the  cellular  system.— 
This  species  of  dropenr  shows  itself  at 
first  by  a  swelling  or  the  feet  and  ankles 
towards  the  evemng,  which,  for  a  time, 
disappears  a^ain  in  the  morning.  The 
tumefiiction  is  soft  and  inelasdc,  and, 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  re- 
tains its  maris:  m  some  time,  the  akin 
becoming  much  paler  than  luual.  By 
degrees,  the  swelling  ascends,  and  occu- 
pies the  trunk  of  the  body;  and,  at  last, 
even  the  ftce  and  eyelids  ^>pear  full  and 
bloated :  the  breathing  then  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  urine  is  sm^l  in  ouantity,  high- 
cok>red,  and  deposits  a  redoiah  sediment; 
the  belly  is  costive,  the  perspiration  much 
obstructed,  the  countenance  yellow,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  thirst,  with  ema- 
ciation of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To 
these  symptoms  succeed  torpor,  heaviness, 
a  trouraesome  cough,  and  a  dow  fever. 
In  some  cases,  the  water  oozes  out  through 
the  pores  of  the  cuticle ;  in  others,  being 
too  gross  to  pass  through  them,  it  raises  the 
cuticle  in  small  Uisien;  and  sometimes 
the  skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  escape 
through  it  is  conqimsed  and  hardened. 
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and  18,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  dis- 
tended as  to  give  the  tumor  a  considerable 
degree  of  fiimness.  In  some  few  cases, 
the  disease  gpes  off  by  a  spontaneous  cri- 
sis, b^  vomiting,  pursing,  &c.  Where  the 
3uantity  of  fluid  collected  is  such  as  to 
isturb  the  more  important  functions^  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  is  to 
make  a  few  small  incisions  with  a  lancet, 
not  too  near  each  other,  through  the  in- 
teguments on  the  fi»e  and  upper  part  of 
each  thigh ;  the  discharge  may  be  assisted 
by  pressure.  In  the  use  of  issues  or  blis- 
ters, there  is  some  risk  of  inducing  gan- 
grene, especially  if  appUed  to  the  legs; 
and  the  same  has  happened  from  scari- 
fications with  the  cupping  instrument 
Absorption  may  be  promoted  by  friction, 
and  bandaging  the  parts,  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  obviate  further  effusion ; 
but  most  powerfully  by  the  use  of  difier- 
ent  evacuating  remedies,  especially  those 
which  occasion  a  sudden  considerable 
discharge  of  fluids.  Emetics  have  been 
often  emfdoyed  with  advantage ;  but  it  is 
necessaiy  to  guard  against  w^ikening  the 
stomach  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
those  which  produce  much  nausea. — 
Cathartics  are  of  much  greater  and  more 
geneial  utility.  Diuretics  are  universally 
proper.  Digitalis  is  often  a  very  powerful 
remedy.  Opium^  and  some  other  narcot- 
ics, have  been  occasionally  useful.  In  the 
use  of  diuretics,  the  patient  should  not  be 
restricted  from  drinking  freely.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  promote  evacuation  by  the 
skin.  Sometimes  much  relief  is  obtain- 
ed by  promotuig  perspiration,  locally,  by 
means  of  the  vapor  bath.  Mercury  lias 
been  much  employed.  Regular  exercise, 
such  aa  tlie  patient  can  bear  (the  limbs 
being  properly  supported,  especially  by 
a  well-contrived  laced  stocking),  ought 
to  be  enjoined,  or  diligent  friction  of  the 
skin,  particularly  of  the  affected  parts,  em- 
ployed when  the  tumefaction  is  usually 
least,  namely,  in  tlie  morning.  The  cold 
bath,  duly  regulated,  may  also,  when  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  materially  con- 
tribute to  obviate  a  relapse. — ^The  next 
species  of  dropsy  which  we  shall  consider 
is  hfdroeephaiua  (from  Hi^o,  water,  and 
jce^aX^,  tlie  head) ;  hydrocephalwnj  J^dren^ 
cephahu ;  dropsy  of  the  brain,  dropsy  of 
the  head.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  chronic 
nature,  when  the  water  has  been  known 
to  increase  to  an  enormous  quantity,  ef- 
fecting a  separation  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  and  an  absorption  of  the  brain. 
Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  pretematurol  slowness  of 


the  pulse,  and  ocmvubions,  are  symptoms 
of  this  disease.  Hydrocephalus  is  almost 
peculiar  to  children,  being  rarely  known 
to  extend  bevond  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen;  and  it  seems  more  frequently 
to  arise  in  those  of  a  scrofulous  and 
ricketty  habit  than  in  others.  It  is  an  af- 
fection which  has  been  observed  to  per- 
vade families,  afiecting  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  children  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  life ;  which  seems  to  show  that,  in 
many  cases,  it  depends  more  on  the  gen- 
eral habit,  than  on  any  local  aflfection,  or 
accidental  cause.  The"  disease  has  gen 
erally  been  supposed  to  arise  in  c(»se- 
quence  either  of  miuries  done  to  the  brain 
itself,  by  blows,  fidls,  &C.,  from  seirriious 
tumors  or  excrescences  within  the  skull, 
from  original  laxity  or  weakness  in  the 
brain,  or  from  general  debility  and  an  im- 
poverished staie  of  the  blood.  With  re- 
spect to  its  proximate  cause,  very  opposite 
opinions  are  still  entertained  by  medical 
writers,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
equivocal  nature  of  its  symptoms,  prove  a 
source  of  considerable  embarrassment  •  to 
the  young  practitioner.  When  recoveries 
have  taken  place  in  hydrocephalus,  we 
ought,  probably,  to  attribute  more  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  than  to  the  interference 
of  ait.  It  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  of 
difficult  cure.  The  treatment  should  be 
prompt  and  active.  The  inflammatory 
action  should  be  lessened,  and  then  ab- 
sorption promoted.  Afler  taking  some 
blood  by  bleeding  or  by  leeches,  me  tor- 
pid bowels  are  to  be  evacuated  by  some 
active  cathartic,  and  their  activity  kept  up, 
in  the  progress  of  tlie  complaint,  by  calo- 
mel or  some  other  mercurial  preparation. 
Mercurv  also  contributes  powerfully  to 
rouse  the  absorbents.  After  the  bow- 
els are  cleared,  some  evaporating  lotion 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  shaved  scalp, 
and  the  antiphlo^;istic  regimen  observed. 
Sudorific  medicines  wul  generally  be 
proper,  assisted  by  the  warm  bath.  Blis- 
ters may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the 
strength  is  to  he  established  by  a  nutri- 
tious diet  and  tonic  medicines. 

Droskt  ;  a  kind  of  light,  four-wheeled 
carriage,  used  by  the  Russians.  It  is  not 
covert,  and  its  side  seats  contain  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  persons.  The 
lower  wheels  are  covered  with  wings, 
which  keep  ofi'the  mud. 

DaosoBiETER ;  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls.  It 
consists  of  a  lialance,  one  end  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  plate  fitted  to  receive  the 
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dew,  the  other  containing  a  weight  pro- 
tected from  it. 

Daouf  18,  John  Gennain,  bom  at  Paris, 
1763,  the  most  distinfuished  painter  of  the 
school  of  David.  His  desire  of  going  to 
Rome  to  study  the  great  works  of  art,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  great 
prize,  which  consisted  of  a  pension  for 
tour  years ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
wortc,  he  destroyed  it,  and  lefl  the  prize  to 

^  another.  When  reproached  for  this  by 
his  master,  who  saw  with  surprise  the 
remains  of  his  picture,  he  said,  "  Are  you 
BBtisfied  with  me  ?**  ^  Perfectly,"  answer- 
ed Darid>   ''Well,  then,  I  have  gained 

(the  prize,"  returned  Drouais;  ''this  was 
my  ainr;  the  prize  of  the  academy  be- 
lonn  to  another,  to  whom  it  may  be  more 
usenil  than  it  would  have  bejE»  to  ine; 
the  next  year  I  hope  to  deserve  it  by  a 
better  work."  In  1784,  Drouais  again 
entered  the  lists.  TheCanaanitish  woman 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  was  the  fivit  of  his 
study.  He  was  pubticlv  crowned,  and 
led  m  triumph,  by  bis  fellow  students,  to 
their  master.  He  accompanied  him  as  a 
pennoner  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  and 
copied  the  greatest  masters.  His  Dying 
Gladiator,  and,  particularly,  his  Marius  at 
Mintumae,  on  being  exhibited  in  Paris, 
gained  hun  and  David's  school  a  new 
triumph.  He  now  sketched  his  Philoc- 
tetes  at  Lemnoe;  but  his  career  was  sud- 
I  lenly  checked  bv  an  inflammatory  fever, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  before  he  had 
completed  his  2Sth  year,  and  while  he 
was  encased  on  a  picture  of  Gains  Grac- 
chus. His  rivals  and  his  fiiends  united 
in  erecting  a  monument  to  him  in  St 
Mary's  church  (in  the  Via  Lata). 

Drouet,  Jean  Baptiste ;  post-roaster  at 
St  M^n^hould ;  bom  1763.  It  was  he 
who  recognised  Louis  XVI,  in  his  flight 
through  St  M^n^hould,  and  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  at  Varennes.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  he  was  chosen -member  of  the 
convention  fit>m  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis. 
In  September,  1793,  he  was  sent  to  the 
northern  army.  In  October  of  this  year, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Mo- 
ravia. Having  attempted  to  make  {lia 
escape  by  springing  from  a  window,  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  was  retaken.  In  Nov., 
1795,  he  was  exchanged  at  Basle,  with 
Camus,  Beumonville,  and  others,  for  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI,  and  entel^  the 
council  of  the  five  hundred,  as  an  old 
member  of  the  convention.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  moderate  system  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  France,he  became,  with 
Baboeuf,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 


conspiracy ;  and,  on  diis  acoount,  was  ar- 
rested (May  11, 1796),  but  made  his  escme, 
and  fled  to  Switzerland.  He  was  fimJly 
aoquitted,  and  returned  to  France.  In 
1799,  he  was  sub-prefect  at  St  M^n^houkL 
During  the  hundred  days  (see  Cad  Jomn), 
he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  In  1616,  he  wa»baniafaed  fimm 
Fiance  as  a  regicicto. 

DBOwinRo  is  a  sort  of  death  caused  by 
immersing  the  exterior  opening  of  tfaie 
respiratory  tube  in  a  liquid.  Ac^al  death 
is  ofien  preceded  by  apparent  death  {at- 
phfiidj  q.  V.) ;  and  it  is  possible,  if  this  state 
nas  not  continued  too  long,  to  resuscitate 
a  person  apparendy  drowned.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  led  to  careful  investigations 
of  the  nature  of  drowning,  and  wo,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seas  and  large  rivers, 
to  the  erection  of  public  insdtutioiis  for 
the  resuscitation  of  peraons  aj^fiarently 
drowned.  This  kind  of  death  furnishes, 
likewise,  a  difficuh  subject  for  medical 
jujfisprudence,  and  gives  occasion  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  a  body  found  in  the 
water  was  actually  drovmed,  or  whether 
life  was  lost  in  some  other  way;  and 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  maiks 
of  this  sort  of  death,  which  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  body.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this  pains,  much  uncertain^ 
still  hangs  over  the  subject  This  re- 
nuurfL  is  true,  as  well  of  the  manner  in 
which  death  is  the  conseouence  of  im- 
mersion, as  of  the  signs  or  having  been 
drowned,  and  the  means  of  resuscitating 
from  apparent  death.  If  a  person  volun- 
tarily immerses  his  head  in  water,  he  per- 
ceives a  roaring  in  his  ears,  a  tickling  in 
his  nose,  a  pressure  upon  his  breast,  and 
a  kind  of  stupid  feeling.  If  a  man,  unable 
to  swim,  fells  into  the  water,  he  instinc- 
tively makes  every  exertion  to  escape  fiom 
it;  he  hokb  his  breath,  moves  his  head 
up  and  backwards,  lays  hold  of  every 
solid  body  which  presents  itself  and  even 
grapi^es  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
These  strug|^  continue  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  unhappy 
subject:  at  last,  he  sinks,  exhausted,  be- 
comes unconscious,  strivee  to  braathe, 
draws  in  water,  and  life  is  gone.  If  the 
body  is  taken  from  the  water,  it  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  very  cold ;  the  fimbs 
are  adfi^  the  countenance  distorted,  livid, 
and  often  pale,  the  eyes  half  open,  the  pu- 
pils enlarged,  the  mouth  fillea  with  foam, 
the  breast  and  regi<Hi  of  the  upper  stomach 
expanded.  Sometimes  the  body  is  still 
warm,  though  it  cannot  be  re&iimated,  the 
countenance  bhie  and  distoited,  the  veins 
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of  the  neck  much  sv^Uen.  This  takes 
ptece  when  one  is  drowned  in  alcohol,  or 
in  marahy  or  warm  water,  or  when  aper- 
Bon,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  with  a  full 
Btomach,  or  a  heated  body,  foils  overboard. 
On  opening  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
been  drowned,  the  epiglottis  is  found  to  be 
raised,'  bloody  foam  appean  in  the  wind* 
pipe  and  bronchial  passages,  the  lungs 
are  soft  and  distended,  a  large  quantity 
of  black  fluid  biood  is  collected  in  the 
right,  and  less  in  the  left  cavity  of  the 
heart,  a  little  water  is  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  swelled  with 
blood.  Death  is  sometimes  caused  by 
8ufRx»Uion  and  want  of  air,  and  some- 
times as  in  apoplexy:  in  the  latter  case, 
it  happens  veiy  speedily,  and  a  litde 
water  is  sufficient  to  produce  it,  if  the 
person  falls  upon  his  face.  In  this  case, 
when  the  body  is  opened,  the  foam  in  the 
wind-pipe  is  viranting,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  head  are  fuller.  The  various  con- 
stituents of  the  water,  such  as  imespirable 
g^es,  contribute  also  to  modify  and  com- 
plicate the  mode  of  death. 

The  following  are  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment recommended  by  the.  London  Hu- 
mane Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
in  a  State  of  Suspended  Animation.  As 
drowning  is,  probably,  the  most  j&equent 
accident  by  which  animation  is  suspend- 
ed, we  give  all  the  rules  of  the  society  here, 
and  shall  refer  fiom  jFVeezuig,  Homgingj 
&C.,  to  this  article. 

CauHons,  Lose  no  time.  Avoid  all 
rough  usage.  Never  hold  the  body  up  by 
the  feet ;  nor  roll  the  body  on  casks  ;  nor 
rab  the  body  with  salts  or  spirits ;  nor  in- 
ject tobacco  smoke  or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

Rut&ratkfe  Means.  If  appaiendy  drown- 
ed, send  quickly  for  meidical  assistance; 
but  do  not  delay  the  following  means : — 
Convey  the  body  carefully,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  supported  in  a  raised  por- 
tion, to  the  nearest  house.  Strip  the 
body,  and  rub  it  dry ;  then  wrap  it  in  hot 
blatdiets,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  bed,  in  a 
warm  chamber.  Wipe  and  cleanse  the 
mouth  and  nostrils..  In  order  to  restore 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body,  move  a 
heated  covered  virarming  pan  over  the 
back  and  spine ;  put  bkulders  or  bottles 
of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  between  me 
thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  fo- 
ment the  body  with  hot  flannels ;  but,  if 
possible,  immerse  the  body  in  a  warm 
bath,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  without 
pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the  other 
means  for  restonng  warmth ;  rub  the 
body  hriflkly  with  the  hand;  do  not,  how- 


ever, suspend  the  usq  of  the  oth«r  means 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  restore 
breathinff,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  com- 
mon belmwB  (vrhere  the  s^paratus  of  the 
society  is  not  at  hand)  into  one  nostril, 
carefully  closing  the  other  and  the  mouth ; 
at  the  same  time  drawing  downwards,  and 
pushing  gently  backwaras,  the  upper  part 
of  the  windpipe,  to  allow  a  more  fiee 
admission  of  air;  blow  the  bellows  gendy, 
in  order  to  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the  breast 
be  a  litde  raised ;  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
should  then  be  set  free,  and  a  moderate 
pressure  made  with  the  hand  upon  the 
chest  Repeat  this  process  till  life  ap- 
pears. Electricity  to  be  empk>yedeariy  by 
a  medical  assistant  Inject  into  the  stom- 
ach, by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  or  syringe, 
half  a  pint  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  or 
wine  and  water.  Apply  sal  volatile  or 
hartshorn  to  the  nosurils. — If  apparendy 
dead  from  intense  cold,  rub  the  body  over 
with  snow,  ice  or  cold  water.  Restoro 
wannth  by  slow  degrees ;  and  after  some 
time,  if  necessary,  employ  the  means  rec- 
ommended for  the  drowned.  In  these 
accidents,  it  is  hiffhly  dangerous  to  apply 
heat  too  early. — If  apparendy  dead  from 
hanging,  in  addition  to  the  means  recom- 
mended for  the  drowned,  bleeding  should 
eariy  be  employed  by  a  medical  assistant 
— ^If  apparently  dead  from  noxious  vapors, 
&c.,  remove  the  body  into  a  cool,  fresh 
air.  Dash  cold  water  on  the  neck,  fiice 
and  breast,  frequendy.  If  the  body  be 
cold,  apply  warmth,  as  recommended  for 
the  drowned.  Uss  the  «means  as  above 
recommended  for  inflating  the  lungs. 
Let  electricity  (pardcularly  in  accidents 
from  liffhtning)  be  early  employed  by  a 
medicalasastant — ^If  apparently  dead  from 
intoxication,  lay  the  body  on  a  bed  with 
the  head  raised  ;  remove  the  neckcloth, 
and  loosen  the  clothes.  Obtain  instandy 
medical  assistance,  as  the  treatment  must 
be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  apply  cloths  soaked 
in  cold  v^ater  to  the  head,  and  botdes  of  hot 
vfater,  or  hot  bricks,  to  the  calves  of  the 
legs  and  to  die  feet — ^If  apparendy  dead 
from  apoplexy,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  air,  and  the  clothes  loos^ 
ened,  particularly  about  the  neck  and 
breast  Bleeding  must  be  eariy  employed 
by  a  medical  assistant ;  the  quantity  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Cloths 
soflJced  in  water,  spirits,  or  vinegar  and 
water,  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
which  should  be  instantly  shaved.  AD 
stimulants  should  be  avoided. — ^In  cases 
of  ctntp  de  sokUj  or  strokes  of  the  sun«  the 
same  means  are  to  beusedasinapoidexy. 
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{knerd  Observatums,  On  restomtion  to 
life,  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  should 
be  ipven ;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swal- 
lowiog  be  returned,  smalt  quantities  of 
warm  wine,  or  weak  brandy  and  water, 
warm ;  the  patient  riiould  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged, 
except  in  cases  of  intoxication,  apoplexy 
and  eot^  de  9oUU.  Great  care  is  requisite 
to  maintain  the  restored  vital  actions^  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  undue  excite- 
ment The  treatment  recommended  by 
the  society  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  three 
or  four  houra.  It  u  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  persons  are '  irrecovemble  because 
Dfe  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  body 
hiust  not  be  meddled  with  or  removed 
without  the  pennission  of  a  coroner. 

Droz  ;  the  name  of  three  celebrated 
mechanicians :  1.  Pierre-Jacquet,  bom 
at  Chaux-de-Fond.  Aspiring  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  workman, 
he  endeavored  to  perfect  the  different 
parts  of  clock-work,  and  succeeded  in  at- 
taching to  common  time-pieces,  at  a  small 
expense,  machineiy  which  produced  mu- 
sic resembling  the  chime  of  bells,  and  the 
music  of  a  flute.  His  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  etfecting  a  perpetual 
motion,  led  him  to  important  discoveries. 
He  contrived,  among  other  things,  a  pen- 
dulum, which,  being  composed  of  two 
metals  of  unequal  dilatability,  remained 
unaffected  bv  iieat  or  cold.  He  after- 
wards made  his  celebrated  writing  autom- 
aton, which,  by  means  of  machinery 
contained  within  the  figure,  was  made  to 
move  its  fingers  and  hands,  and  to  form 
liandsome  letters.  His  last  work  was  an 
astronomical  clock.  He  was  surprised 
by  death  before  this  was  finished. — 2. 
Iienri-Louis-Jacquet,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  1752,  at  Chaux-de-Fond.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  he  was  employed  in  me- 
chanical works.  At  the  age  of  22,  he 
went  to  Paris  with  some  of  the  products 
of  his  labor ;  among  which  was  an  au- 
tomaton, representing  a  young  female, 
which  played  different  tUnes  on  the  harp- 
sichord, followed  the  notes  in  the  music 
book  with  her  eyes  and  head,  and,  having 
finished  playing  rose  and  saluted  the 
company.  In  raris,  he  caused  one  of 
the  workmen,  taught  by  his  ftdier,  to 
make  a  pair  of  artificial  hands  for  a  yoiine 
man  who  was  mutilated,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  most 
of  the  necessary  offices  for  himself. 
**  Young  man,"  said  the  fiimous  Vaucan- 
son  to  Droz,  when  he  saw  this  work,  *•  you 
be^  where  I  should  be  willing  to  end." 


He  died  1791,  at  Naples,  where  he  had  cone 
forthe  recovery  of  his  health. — Jean-Pierre 
united  himself^  in  178^  with  Boulton,  in 
Birmin^am,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  all 
the  En^h  copper  coin.  He  made  for  the 
French  mint  a  stamping  machine,  which, 
with  one  stroke,  and  1^  expenditure  of 
power  than  is  required  in  the  usual  process, 
stamps  both  sides  and  the  rim  of  coins. 

Droz,  Joseph,  formerly  member  of  the 
parhament  or  Besan^on,  bom  1773,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  French  academy 
at  Paris,  in  1824,  made  himself  known,  in 
1806,  by  his  Esaai  mr  VAH  d'itre  htu- 
rtux  {4th  ed.,  1825) ;  by  his  Uogt  dt 
MtmJUnmt  (3d  ed.,  1815) ;  by  his  ttudts 
sur  U  oeau  dans  Us  Jlrls  (1815),  and  his 
Mhnoires  de  Jacques  FaweL  In  his  Pfd- 
lasopkie  morale^  he  showed  himself  a  deep 
thinker,  a  scholar,  and  a  good  writer.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  French 
academy,  the  poet  Lamartine  was  his  com- 
petitor. His  inaugural  address  (July  7, 
1825)  contains  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  moral  influence  of  literature,  ^llfavt 
iaire^  said  Droz,  "owec  sa  conscience^  en 
presence  de  Dieu,  dans  Viniirit  de  VkumamU.'" 

Druids.  These  priests  of  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  resembled,  in  many  respects,  the 
Bramins  of  India :  they  formed  a  distinct 
caste,  possessing  the  greatest  authority,  be- 
ing the  learned  men  and  philosophers  of 
these  people,  and  having  also  very  great 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Julius  CsBsar  has  left  more  information 
concerning  them  than  any  other  writer. 
According  to  him,  they  performed  all  pub- 
lic and  private  sacrinces,  explained  the 
doctrines  of  their  religion,  distributed  all 
kinds  of  rewards,  administered  justice  at 
stated  times,  and  determined  the  punish- 
ment which  should  be  inflicted  on  offend- 
ers. Whoever  opposed  their  decisions, 
was  excommunicated  by  them,  and  there- 
by deprived  of  all  share  in  rehgious  wor- 
ship. They  could  even  pronounce  this 
curse  a^nst  a  whole  people;  and,  in 
fact,  their  power  had  hardly  any  limits. 
They  appointed  the  highest  officers  in  all 
the  cities,  and  these  dared  not  undertake 
any  thing  without  their  advice  and  direc- 
tion. They  were  free  from  taxes  and  all 
public  burdens.  Instruction  in  religious 
and  dl  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  art 
of  war  alone  excepted,  was  intrusted  en- 
tirely to  them.  They  gave  oral  instmctioii 
in  the  form  of  vertses,  which  often  had  a 
hidden  meaixing,  and  which  were  com- 
mitted to  memory.  According  to  Ctesar, 
thev  believed  in  the  immortiQity  of  the 
soul,  and  its  transmigration  through  dif^ 
ferent  bodies.     They  taught,  moreover, 
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the  nature  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  magnitude  of  the  universe  and 
the  eiirth,  the  nature  of  things,  and  the 
power  of  the  gods.  They  also  practised 
astrology,  magic  and  soothsaying.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  tliey  were  not  ignorant 
of  natural  philosophy  and  physic.  They 
had  a  wonderful  reverence  tor  the  holy 
mistletoe  (a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows^ 
not  from  the  earth,  but  on  sOther  plants, 
particularly  on  the  oak,  and  which,  even 
at  the  present  tiq[ie,  is  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  epilepsy).  This  they  looked 
upon  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature,  and 
as  a  panacea :  they  likewise  esteemed  the 
oak  sacred,  fit>m  which  circumstance 
they  have  derived  their  name.  The 
Druids  had  a  common  superior,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  their 
own  number,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dig- 
nity for  life.  Their  principal  seat  was  m 
Bntain.  The  temples  of  the  Druids  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  India. 

Drum.  Instruments  which  produce  a 
sound  by  means  of  a  tightly  extended 
skin,  are  common  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  tambourine  is  found 
among  most  nations  ;  the  ancients  call- 
ed it  tympaimtm.  All  these  instruments 
are  used  both  for  profane  and  sacred 
purposes.  But  the  peculiar  use  of  tlie 
drum  for  military  puiposes  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Europeans 
in  the  time  of  the  crudes.  There  are 
very  many  different  kinds  of  drums  in  the 
East,  described  hy  Niebuhr,  the  father,  in 
his  Reiseheschrtniung^  i.  180,  with  his 
well  known  accuracy.  The  kettle  drum,  * 
the  base  drum,  tambourine,  and  other 
kinds,  are  all  conmion  in  the  East.  The 
drum,  as  a  military  instrument,  is  used 
both  to  beat  the  march  and  to  give  signals. 
No  man,  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can 
imagine  the  exciting  power  of  the  drum. 
The  fatigued  and  exhausted  soldier  is  at 
once  animated  by  its  sound ;  and  in  battle 
it  preserves  order,  and  inspires  courage 
in  a  body  attacking  en  coUmne,  The 
French  drummei-s  perform  admirably, 
and,  under  Napoleon,  a  great  numl)er 
«vere  attached  to  each  battalion.  A  drum 
which  has  acquired  historical  celebrity,  is 
that  which,  by  the  order  of  Zisca,  was 
covered  with  his  own  skin,  that  he  might 
still  aid  in  battle,  where  he  had  sooflen  com- 
manded, even  afler  he  had  become  blind. 

Drummond,  William,  a  Scottish  poet, 
bom  in  1585,  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  afler  which  he  spent 
four  yeara  in  foreign  travels,  residing,  for 
a  part  of  the  time,  at  Bourges,  to  study  the 
civil  law.    On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
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resigned  all  idea  of  the  law,  and,  retiring 
to  his  romantic  seat  of  Hawthomden, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  and  polite  literature.  A  dangerous 
illness  fostered  a  serious  and  devout  turn 
of  mind,  which  was  evinced  by  his  first 
productions,  The  Cypress  Grove,  m  prose, 
containing  reflections  upon  death,  and 
Flowers  of  Sion,  or  Spuitual  Poems. 
The  death  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  about  to  be  married,  rendered  home 
insupportable,  and  drove  him  again 
abroad.  He  remained  on  the  continent 
eight  years.  In  his  forty-fiflh  year,  he 
was  married,  and  asaiu  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Hawthomden.  He  died  in  De- 
cember, 1649,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
As  a  historian,  Drummond  claims  little 
notice.  His  History  of  the  Jameses,  pub- 
lished afler  his  death,  shows  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  historic  talent  He  is  now  re- 
membered only  as  a  poet  There  is 
much  sweemess  and  melody  in  his  verse, 
and  although  tinged  with  the  conceits  of 
the  Itatian  school,  there  is  much  genuine 
unagery  and  truth  of  feeling  in  all  his 
poetiy,  but  paiticularly  in  his  sonnets, 
which  are  replete  with  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  An  edition  of  Dmmmond's 
poems  was  published  in  1791. 

Drunkenness  is  made  a  crime  by 
some  codes  of  laws.  A  statute  of  Con- 
necticut provides  that  if  a  man  is  ^  found 
drunk  so  as  to  be  bereaved  and  disabled 
in  his  reason  and  understanding,  appear- 
ing either  in  his  speech,  gesture  or  be- 
havior,*' he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine,  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  of  one  dollar  and 
thirty-four  cents.  The  fine  for  the  same 
oflence,  in  New  Jersey,  is  one  dollar,  and^ 
tlie  party  is  liable  to  be  put  in  the  stocks, 
if  it  be  not  paid.  In  Delaware,  it  is  five 
shillings.  But  tliis  vice  does  not  appear 
among  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of 
the  statute-book,  in  the  codes  of  all  the 
United  States.  The  English  statutes  of 
4  James  I,  chapter  5,  and  21  James  I, 
chapter  7,  provide,  that  if  any  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  drunkenness,  he  shall  for- 
feit five  shillings,  to  be  levied  by  distress, 
and,  for  want  of  a  distress,  shall  be  set  in 
tiie  stocks.    (See  Intoxicaiion,) 

Drupe  ;  in  botany,  a  simple  succulent 
fruit,  containing  a  hard  kernel  or  stone. 
Peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  are  drupes. 

Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  one  of  the 
principal  theatres  in  London,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  James  I,  under  the 
name  of  the  Phxrdx.  Afler  the  restora- 
tion, patents  for  stage  performances  were 
issued,  and  10  of  the  actors  were  called 
king*8  servants,  which  usage  still  exists. 
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In  1671,  it  was  burnt  down,  and  ^aa 
rebuilt  by  bit  C.  Wren,  but  again  con- 
mimed,  Feb.  24, 1809,  and  rebuilt  by  B. 
Wyatt,  1811.  It  was  opened  with  an 
address  composed  by  lord  Byron.  The 
interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  182^  and 
is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  containing 
9611  persons.  The  price  of  admittance 
into  the  pit  is  39.  6d!. ;  into  the  boxes,  7t. 
B&usEs ;  a  people  of  Syria,  inhabiting  a 
tract  of  country  about  1165  square  miles, 
in  ihe  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus.  They  are  about  160,000  in  number, 
40,000  of  whom  are  able  to  bear  arms. 
Their  pretended  descent  from  the  Franks, 
who  came  to  this  re^on  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  is  a  fable.  Their  name  is  de* 
rived  from  one  of  their  religions  teachers. 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  this  people 
began  to  excite  attention  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  their  religion,  con- 
cerning which  they  maintain  the  utmost 
secrecy.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Druses, 
which  were  concealed  in  the  earth,  con- 
tain doctrines  which  prove  the  selfish . 
policy  of  theu*  authors,  and  are  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  The  layman  who  should 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  these  books,  was  punished 
with  death.  The  doctrines  of  the  Druses 
are  a  mixture  of  those  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Druses  were  formerly  governed  by 
many  sheiks  or  lords,  but  one  by  the  name 
of  Ibrahim  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  nation,  and  thereby 
became  formidable  to  the  Turks.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Druses, 
under  the  renowned  emir  Fakreddin  (usu- 
ally called  Fakardin\  reached  the  summit 
of  their  power;  but  this  leader  was,  in 
1631,  strangled  at  Constantinople;  and, 
although  oUier  princes  were  placed  over 
them,  they  never  recovered  their  former 
reputation.  They  endeavored,  indeed,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Russians,  in  1773, 
to  regain  their  fi:eedom;  but  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  become  again  dependent 
on  the  Turks.  They  are  now  governed 
by  enura  (princes),  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
subject  to  a  grand  emir :  they  are  tributa- 
ries of  the  Porte,  but  are  almost  entirely 
independent,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  pro- 
ducing wine  and  silk.  Their  religion 
divides  the  people  into  wise  men  (akdUsy 
learned  or  mitiated)  and  secular  persons 
(^abd,  or  laymen,  i^oiant,  unimtiated). 
They  iiave  no  pubhc  worship,  but  they 
frequent  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
churches:  they  have,  nevertheless,  some 
symbols  and  persona  devoted  to  religious 
worship. 


Diiusus.  There  were  several  distin- 
ffuished  Romans  of  this  name : — 1.  Marcus 
Livius  (B.  C.  123)  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple witn  Caius  Gracchus.  He  was  also 
the  father  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  M.  Cato 
and  the  mother  of  Cato  of  Utica.  He 
opposed  the  projects  of  the  popular  &- 
vorite,  Caius  Gracchus,  so  strenuously,  that 
the  patricians  called  him  tliepatnmus  dmoh 
tu8n  By  his  victories  m  Thrace,  he  made 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  republic, 
was  honored  with  a  triumph,  and  died  in 
the  office  of  censor,  B.  C.  110.— 2.  His  son, 
Marcus  Livius  (grandfaUier  of  Livia,  wife 
of  Augustus),  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  energy  and  eloquence;  but  his 
zeal  often  led  him  to  neglect  the  regular 
forms  of  proceeding  in  the  republic,  while 
his  extravagant  munificence  and  high  opin- 
ion of  himself  sometimes  caused  him  to 
commit  imprudent  actions.  Rome  waa 
then  divided  by  the  dilutes  of  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order.  The  power  of 
the  latter,  which,  since  the  timeM>f  the 
Gracchi,  had  risen  to  its  utmost  height, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  senate,  who 
struggled  zealously  for  their  old  but  now 
almost  lost  authority.  Dmsus  oideavored 
to  gain  over  the  people  to  the  party  of  the 
senate,  by  the  division  of  lands,  to  which 
tlie  senate  agreed  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, and  to  gain  the  Roman  allies  by  the 
promise  of  citizenship.  He  came  forward, 
relying  on  this  assistance,  as  a  mediate 
between  the  hostile  parties.  He  proposed  to 
supply  the  vacant  seats  of  the  senators  with 
knights,  and  to  allow  the  new  magistrates 
the  judicial  authority,  which,  from  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  had  belonged  to  the  knights 
alone,  but  before  that  time,  to  the  sena- 
tors. He  succeeded  in  this  plan,  notvidth- 
standing  the  most  violent  opposition  from 
both  parties.  But  the  jealousy  with  which 
each  party  guarded  its  rights,  and  the 
rash  and  violent  manner  in  which  Drusus 
had  effected  the  union,  rendered  him  un- 
popular witii  both  parties.  When,  there- 
fore, he  proposed  to  grant  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  the  allies,  for  their  services 
to  the  senate,  that  body  rejected  the  prop- 
osition decidedly,  so  that  Drusus  could 
effect  nothing.  On  his  return  to  his 
house  fit)m  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  Latms, 
he  was  stabbed  at  his  door,  by  an  un- 
known hand.  He  died  a  few  hours  afler, 
with  these  words — ^  When  will  the  repub- 
lic again  possess  such  a  citizen  as  I  have 
been.''  His  death  (B.  C.  93)  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  beginning  of  the  social  war, 
which  had  been  so  long  threatening. — 
3.  Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero 
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and  of  LiTia  (afterwards  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus),  and  brother  of  Tiberius, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor,  was  sent  as 
^estor,  with  his  lm>ther,  against  the  Rh»- 
tians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  then  sup- 
pressed an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  defeat- 
ed the  Germans  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Rhine,  passed  the  river,  and  van- 
quished the  Sicambri  and  Bructeri,  and 
made  the  Frisians  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  the  first  Roman  general 
who  ventured  upon  the  Northern  ocean. 
Afler  these  campaigns,  he  became  pretor 
(11  B.  C),  but  returned  in  the  next  spring 
to  Gennany,  subdued  many  tribes  as  far 
as  the  Weser,  and  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  fortresses.  On  this  account,  he 
was  humored  with  an  ovation  at  Rome,  and 
was  appointed  proconsul ;  the  army  salu- 
ted him  with  the  title  of  unperatorj  which 
was  not,  however,  sanctioned  by  Augus- 
tus. Bb  C.  9,  he  was  made  consul,  but 
retunied  soon  afler  to  Germany,  and  pen- 
etrated'as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  was  unable 
to  pass  the  river.  He,  however,  ordered 
troi^es  to  be  erected  there,  to  testify  his 
procress.  He  died  in  the  same  year, 
while  on  his  return,  in  the  30th  year  of 
his  age.  The  canal,  uniting  the  Rhine 
with  the  Yssel,  was  his  work;  and  the 
place  called  Dnuenhamy  in  Alsace,  where 
he  encamped  for  some  time,  received  its 
name  fiom  him.  By  his  wife  Antonia, 
he  bad  a  daughter,  Livia,  and  two  sons, 
(Sermanicus  and  Claudius,  who  afterwards 
became  ^nperors.  Rome  lost,  in  Drusus, 
a  man  equally  distinguished  in  the  field 
and  the  council,  and  one  of  her  most  vir- 
tuous and  noble  citizens.  (See  A.  Bene- 
dict Wilhehn's  work,  Die  Fddt&ge  du 
JStaro  CbaudxaB  Dnum  m  dtm  n&rdL 
DeuUchL  (Halle,  1896). 

Drtads  ;  wood-nymphs,  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Arcadian  Greeks ;  supposed  to 
be  the  tutelar  deities  of  trees  in  groves, 
particularly  of  the  oak ;  hence  their  name. 

D&TDXN,  Johii,'one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  poets,  was  bom,  according  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1631,  in  the  parish  of  Aldwinkle- 
AU-Saints,  in  Northamptonshire.  His  Ei- 
ther possessed  a  small  estate,  and  acted 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  the  pro- 
tectorate. The  subject  of  this  article,  his 
eldest  son,  received  nis  eariy  education  in 
the  country,  and  was  then  removed  to 
Westminster  school,  whence  he  was  elect- 
ed to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts.  His  ftther  dying  in  1654,  he 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  his  estate, 
subject,  however,  to  conaderable  deduc- 


tions fbr  the  widow  and  younffwcfaildreii. 
He  immediately  removed  to  London,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  his  relation,  sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  one  of  Cromwell^s  council  and 
house  of  lords.  On  the  death  of  Oliver, 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  Heroic  Stanzas 
on  that  event — one  of  th*e  first  of  his 
poems,  that  evinced  the  loftiness  of  ex- 
pression and  imagery  which  characterize 
his  maturer  efforts.  At  the  restoration, 
he  greeted  the  king's  return  in  a  poenif 
entitled  .isfr^ca  jReofaor,  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  Panegyric  on  the  Corona- 
tion. In  1661,  he  produced  his  first  play, 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
the  Wild  Gallant  In  1662,  also,  ap- 
peared his  poem  addressed  to  the  chim- 
cellor  Hyde,  and  his  Satire  on  the  IXiteh. 
Setting  aside  the  drama,  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  unremitting,  his  next  publica- 
tion of  conseouence  was  the  Anmi»  mmift- 
UiSj  publishea  in  1667.  His  reputation, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  rovalist,  was  by  this 
time  so  well  established,  thal^  on  the  death 
of  sir  William  Davenant,  he  was  af^oint- 
ed  poet  laureate  and  historiographer,  with 
a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  He  soon 
afler  published  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,  which  he  had  written  in  1665,  in 
his  retirement,  during  the  piame ;  previ- 
ously to  which  he  had  married  kdy  Eliz- 
abeth Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Berkshire.  He  now  became  profession- 
ally a  writer  for  the  stage,  by  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  patentees  of  the  lung's 
theatre,  to  supply  three  plays  a  year.  T%e 
earlier  dramatic  productions  of  Dryden 
were  written  in  rhyme — a  circumstance 
which  fevered  the  rant  that  disfigured 
them  in  common  with  most  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  day.  To  correct  this  fault, 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  wits,  composed  the  Re- 
hearsal, in  which  celebrated  burlesque 
Dryden  was  openly  ridiculed,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Bayes.  In  1679,  he  joined  lord 
Mulgrave,  in  an  Essay  on  Satire ;  and,  in 
1681,  at  the  express  desire  of  Charles  II, 
he  composed  his  fiimous  political  poem, 
entitled  Absalom  and  Acbitophel,  in  which 
the  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
against  David  are  admirably  applied  to 
Charies  II,  the  duke  of  Mormiouth  and 
the  intriguing  eari  of  Shaflesbuiy.  The 
severity  of  this  production  raised  him  in- 
numerable enemies,  whom  he  still  further 
enraged  by  his  Medal,  a  Satire  on  Sedi- 
tion, written  on  the  occasion  of  a  medal 
struck  by  the  whig  party,  when  an  indict- 
ment against  Shaftesbury  for  high  treason 
was  declared  tgrwramua.  The  rancor 
of  the  last  production  is  not  easily  to  be 
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DttFalldecL  Haying  succeeded  so  well 
m  political,  he  next  essayed  literary  satire, 
ftttiinlring  Sbadwdl  in  his  Mac  Flecknoe. 
Soon  alter  api)eared  his  Rdigio  Laieij  a 
compendious  view  of  the  ai^gu^nents  in 
&vor  of  revelation.  With  all  his  ability 
and  industry,  Dryden  sufiered  the  anxiety 
attendant  on  straitened  circumstances. 
He  next  published  some  classical  transla- 
tions, and  two  volumes  of  Miscellany 
Poems ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
composed  his  Threnodia  Augiuftalis,  a 
Funeral  Poem.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II,  he  conformed  to  tlie  religion  of 
the  new  sovereign.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  conversion,  was  his  controversial 
poem  of  the  Hind  and  the  Pantlier, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  plan  of  which, 
overcome  as  it  is  by  the  force  and  beauty 
of  the  versification  and  execution,  is  high- 
ly* honorable  to  the  poetic  talents  of  Dry- 
den.  By  the  loss  of  his  places  and  pen- 
sions, in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  he 
had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  literary 
industiy ;  and,  during  the  ten  concluding 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote  actually 
for  bread,  and  at  so  much  per  line,  he 
produced  some  of  the  pieces  wliich  have 
most  contributed  to  his  well  established 
6me.  Passing  over  his  translations  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  various  minor 
worics,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  translation  of  Vir- 
gil in  1694,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  press  in 
1697.  He  is  supposed  to  have  received 
£1900  for  this  hasty  but  able  translation. 
Soon  aAer  tlie  appearance  of  Virgil,  he 
was  solicited  to  write  a  second  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  which  request  produced  his 
admirable  Alexander's  Feast,  the  finest  lyric 
poem  in  the  English  language.  He  then 
undertook  to  modernize  Chaucer's  Tales, 
contracting  with  a  bookseller  to  furnish 
10,000  lines  for  £300.  This  bargain  pro- 
duced the  collection  called  his  Fables,  some 
of  the  most  poetical  pieces  he  ever  compos- 
ed. He  soon  after  declined  in  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  in- 
flammation in  one  of  his  toes,  which,  ter- 
minating in  a  mortification,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  May  1, 1700.  The  body  of  this 
great  poet  was  interred  in  Westminster 
abbey,  next  to  tliat  of  Chaucer.     The 

Elace  was,  for  some  time,  undistinguished 
y  .a  monument,  until  a  plain  one,  witli  his 
bust,  was  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of 
Buckingham.— Although  reserved  and 
saturnine,  Diyden  was  friendly  and  hu- 
mane, domestic  in  his  habits,  and  affec- 
tionate towards  his  family.  That  tlie  pen 
of  such  a  man  should  be  so  fi^ly  prosti- 
tuted to  party  rancor  and  venal  panegyric, 


appears  surprising;  and  it  is  equally  00, 
that,  although  regular  in  his  own  mannens, 
few  went  beyond  him  in  the  dnunatic 
licentiousness  of  the  age.  His  narrow 
circumstances  may  have  occasioned,  but 
are  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  these 
blemishes.  As  a  dramatic  poet,  he  has 
wit,  force  and  majesty,  but  very  tittle  of 
nature  or  propriety.  His  comedy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Friar,  is  alto- 
gether inferior ;  and,  of  all  his  tragedies, 
Don  Sebesdan  and  All  for  Love  alone  are 
spoken  of  at  present.  He  stands  unrival- 
led in  point  of^  versification,  and,  in  fulness 
and  variet\'  of  harmony,  and  a  fine  flow- 
ing and  resistless  current  of  numbers,  he 
has  never  lieeu  surpassed.  His  style  in 
prose,  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  critical  es- 
says prefixed  to  his  works,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  genuine  En^isfa 
composition.  Of  recent  editions  of  his 
works,  we  may  refer  to  the  prose  works, 
by  Mfdone  (1800,  4  vols.,  8vo.);  his  poeti- 
cal wori(s,  edited  by  Todd,  with  nbtes  by 
Warton  (1812,  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  worics,  by  sir  Walter  Scott 
(1818, 18  vols.,  8va). 

Drt-Rot;  a  term  or  name  applied  to 
a  rapid  decay  of  any  vegetable  matter, 
when  it  has  tlie  appearance  of  being  tol- 
erably dry,  but,  in  general,  is  applied  only 
to  timber  when  in  that  state,  and  is  so 
named  in  contradistinction  to  the  common 
mode  of  decay,  by  being  exposed  to  the 
alternate  states  of  wet  and  dry.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  causes  for  this 
species  of  decay :  some  are  quite  simple, 
otliers  are  very  complicated;  yet,  what- 
ever may  be  the  original  cause,  simple  or 
compound,  the  effects  are  the  same,  name- 
ly, to  render  the  timber  useless,  by  de- 
stroying its  elasticity  and  toughness,  ren- 
dering it  insufficient  to  resist  any  consid- 
erable pressure,  and,  indeed,  for  any  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  timber  is 
applied.  When  timber  is  in  a  tolerabW 
dry  state,  any  means  which  will  absoit> 
or  extract  its  ox}'gen  finm  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  will  leave  it  in  tlie  state  com- 
monly called  dry  rotten.  Moist,  warm 
situations,  with  litde  or  no  current  of  air, 
are  the  most  likely  to  generate  this  evil 
The  effiuvia  from  timber  in  such  a  state 
of  decay  will  rapidly  carry  its  eflects  to 
the  circumjacent  timber,  however  dry  it 
may  appear ;  and  any  sort  of  timber  will 
be,  in  a  very  tittle  time,  rendered  quite 
useless.  When  timl)er  is  exposed  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  moismre  and  hea!^ 
funei  of  various  sliapes  and  texture,  ac- 
cormng  to  the  species  of  timber,  and  other 
causes,  will  appear  upon  it ;  and  although 
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this  ^mgoiu  matter  be  reaDy  an  efiect  of 
the  diy-rot,  yet  it  b  as  truly  a  cause  of  the 
same  eviL  There  are  no  means  of  restor- 
ing rotten  timber  to  a  sound  state,  and  the 
dry-rot  can  only  be  etired^  as  it  is  called, 
by  runoving  the  decayed  and  affected 
parts^  clearing  away  all  (be  fungi,  and 
destroying  its  vegetating  principle,  with 
whieh  the  hard  materials,  such  as  bricks 
or  stone,  may  have  been  impregnated. 
For  this  purpose,  a  strong  solution  of  iron, 
copper,  or  zinc,  is  used  with  advantage. 
This,  with  the  admission  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air,  is  very  advantageous.  Many 
persons  have  written  on  the  subject;  and 
the  nostrams  proposed  are  as  numerous 
as  their  authors.  But  no  means  of  check- 
ing the  e?il  can  be  depended  upon,  ex- 
cept that  of  removing  tne  corrupted  and 
omtagious  matter,  and  admitting  a  fiee 
cireulation  of  air.  Much  also  may  be 
done  by  cutting  timber  in  winter,  and 
properly  seasomng  it,  by  steeping  it  in 
water  for  some  time,  and  then  thorou^- 
ly  drying  it  before  it  is  used  in  bmld- 


'shamt;   a   Persian   poet    (See  Jo- 


DsHiNois  Khan.  (See  Qtngis  KhmL) 
DuAx,  in  grammar ;  that  nuixuder  which 
IS  used,  in  some  languages,  to  designate 
two  thin^  whilst  another  number  (the 
plural)  exists  to  express  many.  The  dual, 
m  some  languages,  is  a  firmly  established 
panunaticalform,  as  in  the  Attic  dialect ; 
m  other  languages,  it  is  used  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  wim  certain  words,  or  only 
ftint  traces  of  it  are  to  be  recognised. 
The  Sanscrit  has  a  dual  number.  Of 
modem  languages  which  have  a  Uteniture, 
Arabic  is  the  only  idiom  which  has  re- 
tained it  That  copious  language  has  a 
dual,  to  designate  two  things ;  a  particular 
plural  form,  to  express  from  three  to  nine 
objects;  the  phirel,  for  several  of  any 
number  whatever;  and  the  plural-plural, 
formed  from  the  plural  (though  only  in 
some  words),  to  designate  ten  or  any 
larger  or  indefinite  number.  Even  for 
substantives  which  express  a  number  of 
thincs,  as  a  species  of^  animals  or  plants, 
the  AralHans  have  a  characteristical  singu- 
lar, of  which  also  a  plural  may  be  roi^e. 
(See  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  Qrmwamre  Arabe^ 
tom.  i.,  pp.  702,  704, 710.)  In  the  Ameri- 
can languages,  traces  of  the  dual  are  very 
ofien  met  with,  from  Greenland  to  Arau- 
cania.  (See  William  von  Humboldt's 
Discourse  Uther  dm  Dwdis^  read  in  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  April  26, 
1827,  printed  at  Berlin,  1828;  a  treatise 
which  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the 


subject,  but  will  assist  a  scholar  in  making 
fiur&ier  investigationB.) 

Dualism  ;  Dualist.  1.  Dualism  is  the 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
things  by  the  adoption  of  two  disnmilar 
primitive  principles,  not  derived  from  each 
other:  such,  for  instance,  are  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  or  the  material  and  the 
thinking  substance.  Dualism  may  be 
either  dogmatical,  or  critical,  or  scep- 
tical In  a  stricter  sense,  dualism  is  con- 
fined to  (a)  the  adoption  of  two  funda- 
mental beines,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  as 
is  done  in  me  Oriental  religions;  {h\  to 
the  adoption  of  two  different  principles 
in  man,  viz.,  a  spiritual  and  a  corporeal 
principle:  this  is  called  the  pmtkoiogictd 
auaUim,  He  who  embraces  this  view  is 
called  a  daaliaL  Opposed  to  the  systeiu 
of  dualism  is  momfin,  which  is  either 
idealism  or  realism,  spiritualism  or  mate- 
rialiam.  2.  In  theology,  dmUtm  is  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  that  only 
certain  elected  persons  are  capable  of  ad- 
mission to  eternal  happiness,  and  that  aM 
the  resc  will  be  subjected  to  eternal  con- 
demnation. 

DuBLiK ,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  province  of  Leinster  and  coun- 
ty of  Dublin,  within  a  mile  of  the  bay  of  that 
name,  which  is  of  a  cireular  form,  and 
about  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  into 
which  the  river  Lifiey  runs,  after  divid- 
ing the  city,  through  which  its  course  is 
nearly  west  to  east,  into  equal  parts. 
Though  spacious,  this  bay  is  neither  com- 
modious nor  safe,  particularly  in  winter. 
Its  defects  are,  in  part,  remedied  by  a 
magnificent  wall  of  stone,  which  runs  out 
into  the  bay  the  distance  of  8564  yards, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  light-house.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  is  another 
light-nouse,  together  with  a  pier  and  har- 
bor; and,  lately,  a  pier  has  been  be^un  at 
Dunleary,  a  viUage  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  within 
its  mouth.  From  the  point  of  Rin^n^, 
where  the  Lifiey  enters  the  bay,  it  is  em- 
banked on  either  side  with  a  noble  wall 
of  freestone,  forming  a  range  of  beautiful 
and  spacious  quays  tlirough  the  whole 
city.  The  river  is  crossed  in  its  course 
through  the  city  by  seven  stone  bridges. 
Dublm  is,  besides,  nearly  insulated  by  two 
canals,  which  ^ve  grent  advantages  for 
inland  communication.  The  houses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  princinal  public  struc- 
tures, are  generally  brick,*^  and  fix)m  three 
to  five  stones  high.  In  the  old  part  of  the 
city,  the  streets  are  irregular,  althouflii 
those  which  range  parallel  to,  and  at  right 
angles  with,  the  LifTey,  are  uniform  and 
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capacious.  Few  cideaofits  size  can  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  magnificent  and 
useful  buildings.  The  castle,  which  was 
completed  and  flanked  with  towers  in 
1213,  is  «tuated  about  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  is  the  seat  of  government  The 
castle  chapel,  recently  rebuilt,  is  an  exqui- 
site specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
other  public  buildings  are,  the  royal  ex- 
change, the  commercial  buildings^  the 
com  exchange  or  burgh-quay,  the  linen 
hall,  the  custom-house  (in  front  375  by 
209  feet),  the  stamp-office,  the  post-office, 
and  the  parliament  house  (now  converted 
into  the  national  bonk).  Opposite  to  the 
east  front  of  the  custom-house  are  the 
government  wet  docks;  and  adjacent  to 
3ie  post-office  is  Nelson's  pillar,  raised  to 
the  height  of  130  feet  In  the  centre  of 
college-green  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III,  erected  in  1701.  In  the 
Phoenix  park,  an  obelisk,  210  feet  hiffh,  has 
been  erected  in  honor  of  the  duke  or  Wel- 
lington. On  the  east  side  of  college-green 
is  me  mnd  front  of  Trinity  college,  which 
is  of  Portland  stone,  of  tlie  Corinthian 
order.  This  building  extends  in  depth 
600  feet  The  park  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
college,  and  contains  25ji  acres,  adorned 
with  fine  trees.  Dublin  university  (viz^ 
its  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  arrived  at 
21  years  of  age)  returned  two  members  to 
the  poriiament  of  Ireland,  and  still  returns 
one  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Dub- 
lin contains  19  parishes,  2  cathedrals,  19 
parish  churches,  besides  several  chapels 
of  the  established  religion;  2  meetmg- 
houses  of  the  church  of  Scodanii,  7  of 
other  dissenters,  4  of  Methodists,  2  of 
Quakers,  1  Lutheran  Danish,  1  French 
Calviuist,  .and  about  26  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.  St  Patrick's  cathedral  is  an  an- 
tique building,  in  a  low  and  ruinous  part 
of^  the  townj  erected  in  1190,  decorated 
with  a  steeple  in  1370,  and  a  very  lofly 
spire  in  1750.  Christ  church,  built  in 
1038,  tlie  ancient  ca;thedral  of  Dublin,  is 
another  venerable  pile,  containing  some 
curious  monuments.  St  George's  church 
is  a  superit}  edifice,  lately  built,  with  a 
magnificent  front  and  lofly  spire.  No 
city,  for  its  ^zc,  abounds  more  in  charitable 
institutions.  These  are,  in  general,  well 
endowed,  and  some  of  them  arc  splendid 
buildings.  The  royal  barracks  are  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 
At  the  west  of  the  city,  opposite  to  the 
Phcenix  park,  is  the  royal  hospital  of  Kil- 
mainham,  for  the  reception  of  disabled 
and  superannuated  soldiers,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Chelsea  hospital.  Dublin  is  a  cor- 
porate body,  with  a  chief  magistrate,  who 


has  the  title  of  ioni  mayor,  elected  annnafly 
from  the  aldermen,  who  are  25  in  number, 
elected  for  life  from  citizens  who  have 
served  as  sheriffi :  two  sheriff  are  chosen 
annually  from  the  common  council,  who 
are  96  in  number,  and  are  triennially 
elected  from  their  respecdve  guilds  by  the 
freemen,  a  very  numerous  bochr,  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  2000.  The  memen  of 
Dublin,  in  conjunction  with  its  freehc^em, 
also  return  two  members  to  the  united 
parliament  Population,  185,881 ;  GOmiles 
W.  of  Holyhead  in  Wales,  and  330  N.  W. 
London ;  Ion.  (P  15^  W. ;  lat  53°  21'  N. 

Dubois,  William,  cardinal,  prime  min- 
ister of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  regent  of 
France,  was  the  son  of  an  apotlieeary,  and 
was  bom  in  1656,  in  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Limousin.  At  the  age  of  12 
vears,  he  was  sent  to  Paris;  and,  after 
having  studied  in  the  college  of  St  Mi- 
chael,he  obtained  the  place  ofprivate  tatcHr. 
He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the 
sub-tutor  of  the  duke  of  Chartres,  M.  dc 
St  Laurent,  who,  having  become  infirm, 
was  assisted  in  his  duties  b}'  Dubois. 
Dubois  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor 
of  his  pupil,  and,  after  the  death  of  St 
Laurent,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
From  this  time  he  played  two  parts — tliat 
of)a  tutor  and  tliat  of  a  pimp  to  his  young 
master.  Louis  XIV  wished  to  many  his 
nephew  to  his  natural  daughter,  Mile,  do 
Blois.  Monsieur,  the  king%  brother,  was 
not  averse  to  the  match,  but  the  king  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  duchess  to  expect  her  consent 
Dubois  was  therefore  employed  to  gain 
her  and  the  young  prince.  His  address 
was  successful,  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  abbey  of  St  Just,  in  Picanly.  Louis, 
who  had  become  sensible  of  his  talents, 
allowed  him  to  join  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  London.  Here  the  chevalier  Du- 
bois made  some  impoitant  acquaintances, 
through  the  influence  of  St  Evremont 
He  was  particularly  connected  with  lord 
Stanhope,  whose  friendship  was  the  source 
of  his  fiiture  fortune.  Dubois  returned  to 
France,  and,  under  the  modest  title  of  a 
secretary,  soon  became  the  privy  counsel- 
lor of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  overseer 
of  his  household.  He  encountered,  with 
success,  the  niunerous  obstacles  and  ene- 
mies opposed  to  his  advancement.  In  171 5, 
the  duke  wa?  declared  regent ;  and  Dubois, 
not  less  ambitious  than  armil,  now  ventured 
to  indulge  extravagant  hopes.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sons, he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  coun- 
sellor of  state.  The  intrigues  of  the  Span- 
ish court,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of 
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the   cardinal  Albeitmi,    save   the   duke 
much  trouble,  and  made  him  desirouB  of 
a  powerful  ally.    Dubois  directed  his  at- 
tention towards  England,  and  oiiered  to 
conduct  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  court 
of  that  country.    His  acquaintance  with 
lord  Stanhope  was  now  very  useful  to 
him.    He  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
dislike  of  George  I  to  the  person  of  the 
resent,  and,  in  1718,  concluded  the  triple 
alhance  between  England,  France  and 
Holland.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Du- 
bois sold  himself  to  England ;  but  this  is 
not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  buy  others,  to  succeed  in 
his  negotiations.     He  was  rewarded  by 
the  place  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  now  began  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church.    The  archbish- 
opric of  Cambray  having  become  vacant, 
Dubois  ventured  to  request  it  of  the  regent, 
although  he  was  not  even  a  priest    The 
regent  was  astonished  at  his  boldness ;  but, 
as  the  king  of  England  united  witli  Du- 
bois in  hia  request,  he  obtained  it,  and,  in 
one  morning,  received  all  the  order^  and, 
a  few  days  after,  the  archbishopric.    By 
his  consummate  address,  he  obtained  a 
cardinal'^  hat,  and,  in  1722,  was  appointed 
prime  minister.    His  power  had  now  no 
bounds;  but  his  excesses  had  rendered 
him  infirm.    He  was  scarcely  able  to  get 
in  and  out  of  his  carriage,  and  yet  he  ap- 
peared on  horseback  for  the  sakeof  receiv- 
mg  military  honors  at  a  review.  ,  The  ex- 
ertion caused  an  internal  injury,  of  which 
he  died  Aug.  10, 1723.    The  duke  of  St 
Qimon  has  ^ven  an  accurate  picture  of 
him:  '^Dubois  was  a  litde,  thin,  meager 
man,  with  a  polecat  visage.    All  the  vices, 
falsehood,  avarice,  licentiousness,  ambition, 
and  the  meanest  flattery,  contended  in  him 
for  the  mastery.    He  lied  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  deny  his  own  actions,  when  taken 
in  the  feet     Notwithstanding  an  affected 
stammering,  which  he  had  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time  to  penetrate  the 
motives  of  others,  his  rich,  instructive  and 
insinuating  conversation  would  have  ren- 
dered him  a^eable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mist  of  talsehood  which  issued  from 
eveiy  pore,  and  rendered  even  his  gayety 
unpleasant    In  spite  of  his  debaucheiy, 
he  was  very  industrious.    His  wealth  was 
immense,  and  his  revenue  amounted  to 
millions.     His  memory  was  hated  and 
ridiculed.     Even  the  inscription  onjiis 
tomb  is  a  satire;  for,  after  enumerating 
all  his  offices  and  dignities,  it  concludes, 
fdidiara  et  stahUiora  oonoy  viator  ,  mortuo 

DvBOB,  Jean  Baptiste ;  one  of  the  ear- 


liest French  writers  who  endeavored  to 
found  a  theory  of  the  arts  on  genera]  prin- 
ciples. He  enriched  the  theory  of  the 
arts  by  his  comparison  of  poetry,  painting 
and  music  {Bejlexi4ms  sur  la  Po6sie,  & 
Peinture  et  la  Mudque^  Paris,  1719 ;  6th 
ed.,  1755,  in  3  vols.).  The  foundation  on 
which  he  rested  his  theory  was,  the  neces- 
sity which  every  one  feels  of  exercising 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  of  setting  his 
invention  at  work.  He  was  bom  at  Beau- 
vais,  in  1670,  studied  there  and  at  Paris, 
and  was  placed,  in  1695,  in  the  office  of 
foreign  anhirs,  under  the  minister  De 
Torcy,  who  gave  him  important  commis- 
sions in  Germany,  Italy,  England  and 
Holland.  In  these  journeys,  he  coUected 
the  information  concerning  the  arts  which 
his  book  contains.  After  his  return  to 
France,  he  obtained  a  benefice,  a  pension, 
and,  in  1722,  was  elected  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  French  acjidemy.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  historian  by  his  Hi»- 
taire  de  la  Ijigue  de  Cambrau  (Paris,  1721, 
2  vols.,  12mo.),  and  by  his  Hiiloire  crUufue 
de  rEtabliasement  de  laMonarchie  Frangaiae 
dans  ks  (ktuks  (Amsterdam,  1743, 2  vols., 
4to.  and  12mo.).  Voltaire  ranks  him 
among  the  writers  who  were  an  honor  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Paris, 
1742. 

DucANOE.    (See  Dufresne,) 

Ducat  is  a  gold  or  silver  coin.  For  its 
value,  see  Coin*.— In  Switzerland,  ducats 
are  called  SckUdfiranken.  The  Dutch  duc- 
ats, which  are  coined  in  great  numbers, 
are  the  most  used  in  commerce,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  all  quartera  of  the  world. 
In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Russia,  the  deabngs  in 
money  and  goods  are  carried  on  mostly 
by  means  of  this  co*n.  The  exportation 
of  ducats  is,  tlierefore,  an  important  branch 
of  Dutch  commerce.  This  coin  and  the 
name  are  derived  from  Longinus,  a  duke 
of  Ravenna,  in  the  6th  century :  the  first 
issue  of  them  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
St  Roger  II,  of  Apttlia,  who,  in  1140, 
coined  ducats  bearing  the  figure  of  Christ, 
and  the  inscription,  Sit  tt&i,  Christe,  dolus, 
qiiem  iu  regis,  iste  dufiotus.  The  Vene- 
tians took  his  ducats  for  their  pattern  in 
1280:  they  were  found  to  constitute  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange,  were 
adopted  by  Genoa,  and  thus  came  into 
general  use.  This  standard  of  coin  was 
also  adopted  in  Hungary ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  all  foreign  coins  bore  the  name  of 
Onffri  or  Hungarians,  in  Italy,  where  the 
trade  of  the  world  was,  at  this  period, 
concentrated.  They  were,  in  many  kinds 
of  busineBB,  the  &vorite  standard  of  reek- 
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oning.  They  did  not  become  so  conunoo 
in  Germanv  till  a  much  later  date.  The 
golden  bull  of  Charies  IV  gave  to  all  the 
membera  of  the  empire  the  privilege  of 
issuing  gold  coins,  with  any  stamp  they 
chose ;  but  these  were  only  gold  guilders, 
equivalent  to  the  favorite  florin.  The 
ducats  most  generally  met  with  are  the 
old  Dutch  ducats,  bearing  the  impreasion 
of  an  armed  figure,  whidi  gave  way,  for 
a  short  time  only,  to  the  figure  of  Louis, 
king  of  Holland.  They  cireulated  almost 
as  merchandise,  but  had  been  fiequently 
counterfeited  in  the  Grisons.  The  coun- 
terfeits were  very  good  to  appearance, 
both  in  weight  and  sound.    (See  Com$.) 

Ducatoon;  a  Dutch  gold  coin  (also 
called  Ruuder)  worth  about  20  florins  (see 
Coina);  also  an  Italian  silver  coin  cur- 
rent for  about  $1,09.  The  Dutch  gold 
ducatoon  is  a  national  coin,  only  circulat- 
ing in  the  country.  There  is  abo  a  mlver 
ducatoon,  used  particularly  in  the  East 
India  trade.  There  is  likewise  a  French 
silver  coin  of  this  name,  of  neariy  the 
same  value  as  the  Italian  ducatoon. 

DucHESiTE,  or  Du  Chesne,  Andi^  (Lat* 
Chesnius,  Duchawva^  Qu^rcetontw),  fix>m 
his  histcHical  researehefl,  has  been  called 
the  father  of  French  history.  He  was 
bom  1584,  at  Isle  Bouchard,  in  Touraine ; 
lie  studied  at  Loudon  and  Paris,  was 
appointed  royal  geo^pher  and  histori- 
ographer, and  died  m  1640.  His  most 
important  works  are,  his  collection  of 
French  historians'  (HistoruB  Fhmeorum 
Scriptores,  3  vols.,  to  which  his  son  Fran- 
cois Duchesne  added  a  4th  and  5th  from 
the  papers  left  by  his  father),  which  the 
French  government  have  since  several 
times  expressed  a  wish  to  have  completed ; 
his  Hutorus  Nbrmdharum  Scr^piores  ab 
Jhmo  838 — 1220 ;  and  his  genealogical 
worics,  which  throw  much  hght  on  the 
history  of  France.  The  number  of  his 
writings  is  very  great;  some  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son  after  his  death.  He  left 
more  tlmn  a  hundred  folios  in  manu- 
script    . 

Ducis,  Jean  Francois,  a  French  dra- 
matic ptoet,  known  by  his  adaptation  of 
many  pieces  of  Shakspeare  to  the  French 
theatre,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  and,  late  in 
life,  became  a  writer  for  the  stage.  His 
first  piece,  called  AmAi»t^  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  those  which  followed  it  shared 
the  same  fate.  His  Hamlet  attracted 
much  attention,  as  it  was  the  first  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  which  appeared  on  the 
French  stase.  This  play  and  his  next, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  likewise  those 
which   afipeared   later,  were   so  much 


changed,  to  adapt  them  to  the  Frendi 
taste,  that  the  title,  in  some  instaiices,  is 
ahnost  the  *only  thing  which  reiriiiids  us 
of  the  original  These  changes,  bowerver, 
only  added  to  the  applause  wkh  which 
they  were  received  in  France.  He  after- 
wards endeavored,  in  his  Gidipt  dnz  Air 
rndty  to  imitate  the  Greeks ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  Shakspeare,  and  translated  suc- 
cessively Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello  and  other 
plays.  Abufitf  or  the  Arabian  Famihris 
one  of  the  best  of  his  original  pieces.  His 
style  is,  perhaps,  harsh,  but  sometimes 
noUe,  ana  full  of  tragic  dignity.  He  suc- 
ceeded Vohaire,  in  the  academy,  in  1778. 
He  was  subsequently  secretary  to  Louis 
XVnL  He  remained  true  to  this  mon- 
arch under  all  circumstances,  and,  while 
on  the  point  of  starving  refused  the  pbce 
of  a  senator,  with  4O,0M)  fiancs  a  year,  and 
the  cross  of  the  le^on  of  honor,  offisred 
him  by  Bonaparte.  The  return  of  Louis 
XVIII  made  his  old  age  hapjiy.  He  was 
eratified  when  the  king  recited  some  of 
his  verses  to  him  at  his  first  audience. 
^^  I  am  more  happy,**  said  he,  *<than  Boi- 
leau  and  Racine ;  they  recited  their  verses 
to  Louis  XIV ;  the  king  recites  mine  to 
me."  He  died  March  31, 1817,  at  Ver- 
sailles. His  (Eiunrts  appeared,  in  1819,  at 
Paris,  in  3  vols.  Campenon  published,  at 
Paris,  in  1834,  Ldtrts  swrlaVie^U  Carad. 
a  Ua  teriU  dt  J.  F.  Dueis. 

Duck  (oiuu,  liiL) ;  a  very  extensive 
and  natural  genus  of  water  birds,  which 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  htts 
been  divided  by  naturalists  into  an  infin- 
ity of  different  genera ;  to  such  a  degree, 
indeed,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  made,  it  woukl 
be  impossible  to  leave  the  females  of 
several  "pocies  in  the  same  genus  vrith  the 
males.  The  prince  of  Musignano  is  of 
opinion,  that  tney  might  be  advantageous- 
ly separated  into  four  sufaHzenera,  in  which 
we  shall  follow  him.  Tliese  are  oaser, 
or  goose,  cygmUf  or  swan,  anas,  or  duck, 
vnafyligula.  We  have  thirty-one  species 
of  this  interesting  genus,  inhabiting  North 
America,  being  within  one  of  the  number 
found  in  Europe :  of  these,  twenty-<»ie  are 
common  to  the  two  continents,  leaving  ten 
peculiar  to  America,  and  eleven  to  Eu- 
rope. The  mallard,  or  common  wiki 
duck  (jI  hoadiaa\  is  found  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  is  the  original  stock 
of  the  domesticated  duck,  which  appears 
to  have  been  reclaimed  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  found  in  every  firesh  water 
lake  and  river  of  the  U.  States,  in  winter, 
but  seldom  frequents  the  sea  shores  or 
salt  maiahesL    During  the  summer,  it  re- 
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ndes  in  the  north,  along  with  the  im- 
mense flocks  of  other  water-fowl  that  retire 
thither  for  the  purpoee  of  breeding.  A 
few  pairs,  however,  occasionally  met,  re- 
main in  the  Middle  States  during  the 
whole  year.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
in  the  most  solitary  recesses  of  a  marsh  or 
bog,  amoDg  coarse  grass,  reeds  and  rush- 
es, and  generally  contains  fix)m  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs,  of  a  dull  greenish-white.  The 
flesh  of  Uie  wild  duck  is  held  in  general 
estimation,  and  various  methods  are  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  obtain  these  birds  in 
quantities.  In  Picardy,  in  France,  vast 
numbers  are  taken  in  decoys,  and  sold  in 
the  Paris  market,  where,  in  one  season, 
thir^  thousand  fiiincs  have  been  paid  for 
the  produce  of  the  small  lake  of  St  Lam- 
bert. They  alsct  aboimd  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  England,  and  are  there  taken  in  great 
quantities,  by  nearly  the  same  means  as  in 
Picardv.  Pennant  had  an  account  sent 
him  of  the  produce  often  decoys,  which, 
in  one  winter,  amounted  to  tliin^-two 
tliousand  two  hundred.  We  are  indebted 
to  Wilson  (American  Ornithology)  for 
an  enumeration  of  several  simple  and 
effective  contrivances  made  use  of,  in  this 
country,  for  the  capture  of  these  waxy 
birds.  In  some  ponds,  frequented  by 
them,  five  or  six  wooden  figures,  cut  and 
painted  to  represent  ducks,  and  sunk,  by 
pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  float  at  the  usual  depth  on  the  surface, 
are  anchored  in  a  favorable  position  to  be 
raked  fipom  a  concealment  of  brush,  &c. 
These  attract  the  passing  flocks,  which 
alight,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  In  winter,  when  de- 
tached pieces  of  ice  are  occasionally  float- 
ing in  the  river,  some  of  the  gunners  on 
the  Delaware  paint  tlieir  boats  white,  and, 
laying  themselves  flat  in  the  bottom,  direct 
them  almost  imperceptibly  near  a  flock, 
before  the  ducks  have  distinguished  them 
fiom  a  floating  piece  of  ice.  On  land,  an- 
other stratagem  is  sometimes  practised 
with  great  success.  A  tiffht  hogshead  is 
sunk  m  the  marsh,  or  mud,  near  the  place 
where  ducks  are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low 
water,  and  where,  otherwise,  there  is  no 
shelter;  the  edges  and  top  are  artfully 
concealed  with  tufts  of  long,  coarse  grass 
and  reeds  or  sedee.  From  within  this, 
the  gunner  watches  his  collecting  prev, 
and  usually  commits  great  havoc.  In 
China,  the  sportsman  covers  his  head  with 
a  calabash,  pierced  with  eye-holes,  and, 
thus  equipped,  wades  into  tiie  water, 
keeping  only  his  head  above  the  surface, 
and,  on  arriving  amidst  a  flock,  seizes  them 
by  the  legs,  fii^ns  them  to  his  girdle,  and 


thus  takes  as  many  as  he  wishes,  without 
disturbing  the  rest  (See  Wilson's  Am. 
Omiihol, ;  Pennant's  Brit,  Zooloffi,  vol.  2.) 
— Muscomf  dutch  (A,  moschata).  This  well 
known  bud  is  the  laigest  of  the  duck 
kind,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the  size 
of  a  goose.  It  has  obtained  its  name 
from  a  strong  smell  of  musk,  which  ex- 
hales from  Its  body,  and  not  because  it 
comes  from  Russia,  as  has  been  supposed. 
The  Muscovy  ducks  are  tamed  m  great 
ouantities  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
found  wild  in  Guiana,  where  they  nestle 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  close  upon  the 
water's  edge.  They  feed  in  the  morning 
upon  a  pkuit  called  wild  rietj  and  seldom 
permit  tne  Gnportsman  to  approach  within 
gunshot* — tkawoM-hack  dock  (A,  vaUit- 
neria).  This  delicious  bird  is  peculiar  to 
this  countiT,  and  was  known  to  the  epi- 
cure long  before  it  was  described  by  tne 
naturalist  We  are  indebted  to  Wilson 
for  the  first  account  of  it  He  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds,  and 
which  had  been  caUed  afler  the  celebrated 
Vallisneri.  The  canvass-back  ducks  ar- 
rive in  the  U.  States,  from  the  nortli,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and,  principally, 
assemble  in  the  numerous  riveis  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
On  the  Susquehannah,  they  are  called 
canoois-backsj  on  the  Potomac,  white-hacks^ 
and  on  James'  river,  shddnikes.  When 
they  first  arrive,  they  are  venr  lean ;  but, 
from  the  abundance  of  their  ravorite  food, 
they  become  &t  about  November.  They 
are  sometimes  found  in  such  multitudee 
as  to  cover  several  acres.  From  the  ff^^ 
demand  for  these  ducks,  and  the  high 
price  they  always  command,  various 
methods  are  employed  to  decoy  them 
within  gun-shot  The  most  successful  is 
that  termed  ioBxng,  in  which  they  are 
enticed  to  approach  the  shore,  by  means 
of  a  dog  properly  trained.  The  article  in 
Wilson's  work  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Ord  has  made  a  long  and  valua- 
ble addition  to  it  The  canvass-back  is 
constantly  attended  by  another  species,  the 
widgeon  (A,  Americana),  which  manages 
to  make  a  good  subsistence  from  his  la- 
bors. This  bird  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
tender  roots  of  that  particular  species 
of  plant  on  which  |be  canvass-back  feeds. 
The  widgeon,  which  never  dives,  watches, 
the  moment  the  canvass-back  rises,  and, 
before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opened, 
snatches  the  morsel  from  his  mouth,  and 
makes  ofi*. — ^The  other  American  species 
of  ducks  are,  A.  dypeatOj  or  shoveller,  re- 

♦  Several  pairs  of  Mold  Muscovy  ducks  have 
been  killed,  at  different  periods;  in  our  rivers. 
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markable  for  the  struige  form  of  ifs  bilL 
A.  itrtpera,  or  gadwall,  which  is  more  rare 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  A.iJbeuUi^v>mr 
tail,  or  sprigtail,  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  its  tail ;  it  is  abundant  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. A.  o&ffcuro,  black  or  dusky  duck, 
peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  yery  abun- 
dant; this  is  perhaps  the  most  sagacious 
and  timid  of  all  the  American  ducks. 
A.  tpcmtOy  summer  or  wood  duck;  not 
more  renvBrkable  for  its  great  beauty,  in 
which  it  stands  preeminent,  than  for  its 
habits,  its  migrations  being  directly  oppo- 
sed to  those  of  the  other  species.  A.  ou- 
eorf,  blue-winged  teal.  A,  crtecoj  peen- 
winged  teaL  (See  TVoL)  AL  fnoOiMtma, 
eider  duck  (q.  yA  A.  perspidUaiay  black 
or  surf  duck.  This  is  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  but  is  very  rare  in  Europe. 
ji.jfiiMa,  velvet  duck,  also  found  in  both 
hemispheres ;  its  flavor  is  rank  and  fishy, 
and  it  is  therefore  seldom  sought  after. 
A,  mgrOf  scoter ;  found  both  in  Europe 
and  America  ;  these  birds,  and  a  few 
othen  of  the  same  fishy  flavor,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  interdict  which  forbids 
Roman  Catholics  the  use  of  animal  food 
on  certain  days,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  being  cold-blooded,  and  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  fish.  A,  rviida^  ruddy  duck ; 
this  species  was  very  rare  in  Wilson's 
time,  but  has  since  become  more  plenty. 
A.  ./Mia,  red-head;  common  to  both 
continents ;  it  approaches  very  near  to  the 
canvass-back  in  delicacy ;  its  usual  weight 
is  about  one  pound  and  three  Quarters. 
A,  marina,  scaup  duck  or  Uue-bilt,  a  well 
known  and  common  species  in  both  con- 
tinents. A,  n^itorques,  tufted  duck;  a 
species  confounded  vrith  the  A,  JuUgula 
of  Europe,  until  the  difierences  were 
pointed  out  by  the  prince  of  Musijenano. 
(See  J&um.  Acad.  Ntd.  ScL,  vol.  a)  A. 
tkanfpdOy  golden-eye;  common  to  both 
hemispheres.  A.  aXbeola,  buflet-head,  or 
butter-ball  ;  peculiar  to  this  country, 
where  it  is  common.  A.  glacialisy  long- 
tailed  duck,  south  southerly,  oldwifo; 
common  to  both  continents,  remarkable 
for  the  long  and  slend^  middle  feathers 
of  its  tail  A.  lahradorioj  pied  duck ;  a 
beautiful  and  rare  species,  peculiar  to 
America.  A,  Msirwinea,  harlequin  duck ; 
a  magnificent  species^und  on  both  con- 
tinents; it  derives  m  name  from  the 
singularity  of  its  markings  ;  alonff  the 
coast  of  New  England  it  is  called  the 
lord. 

Duck  ;  a  sort  of  strong,  brown,  linen 
cloth,  used  chiefly  by  sail-makers. 
DucKiiro-STooL.    (See  Cucking'StooL) 
DucLos,  Charies  Pineau,  known  as  a 


novelist,  a  describer  of  character  and  man- 
ners, a  writer  of  memoirs,  and  a  gramma- 
rian, bom  1705^  at  Dinant,  received  a 
ffood  education  at  Paris,  early  turned  his 
Knowledge  to  profit,  in  1739  was  chosen 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptkms, 
in  1748  member,  and  soon  after  secretary 
of  the  French  academy.  Though  he  re- 
sided at  Paris,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
his  native  town  in  1744.  When  the  states 
of  Bretagne,  in  reward  of  their  zeal  for 
the  welfiuv  of  the  kingdom,  were  permit- 
ted to  nominate  such  of  their  number  as 
they  thought  most  worthy  of  the  royal 
fiivor,  Dudos  was  unanimously  elected 
one  of  the  number,  and  received  letten 
of  nobility.  Not  lon^  before  his  death,  he 
was  appointed  histonogrepher  of  France, 
in  Voltaire's  place.  He  died  at  Paris, 
1773.  AnHmg  the  best  of  his  novels,  are 
Qntfesntm  3u  ComU  de  B***  (1741, 
12ma);  and  of  his  memoirs,  his  Mi(meire$ 
9wr  lea  MoBun  du  XFUhne  SUde  (1751, 
Idmo.) ;  both  fiill  of  acute  and  striking  re- 
marks, especially  on  women  and  love.  His 
Gmnci^rafum«9ur  {et  Jlfetiiv  (fe  ee  jSC^de  are 
fiiil  of  striking  sketches  of  character,  and 
deep  knowledjKe  of  human  nature.  His 
History  of  Louis  XI  is  esteemed,  but  shows 
the  hiand  of  the  novelist  Of  more  ^ue 
are  his  M^nurirea  secrds  »ur  ks  Rignea  de 
LomaXIFdXF.  This  work  was  com- 
posed in  his  character  of  historiographer. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  his  Be- 
tnarquea  aur  la  Orammaire  ghUrak  da 
Pori-Royal  (1764,  IShia),  as  a  grammariaii. 
Desessarts  publisiied  the  (Bwnta  eottwUiea 
dt  Dudoa  (Paris,  1809,  10  vols.).  The 
last  volume  contains  a  fragment  of  his 
autobiography.  In  the  entertaining  ^Mf- 
moirea  St  Madame  d^Ejnnay,  the  chiwacter 
of  Duckw  is  represented  in  no  very  fovor- 
able  light. 

DncTii.iTT ;  the  extensibili^  and  cohe- 
sion of  particles,  which  enables  metal  to 
be  drawn  into  wire  without  tweaking. 
The  ductility  of  some  bodies,  espectcJfy 
of  gokl,  is  veiy  surprising.  A  single  grain 
of  gold  may  lie  stretched  under  the  ham- 
mer into  a  leaf  that  will  cover  a  house, 
and  yet  the  leaf  remain  so  compact  as  not 
to  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  nor  even 
admit  S|Hrit  of  wine  to  transude.  But 
M.  R^umur  has  shown  the  dudiliQr  of 
gold  to  be  still  creater.  What  is  caOed 
gMwt,  every  body  knows^  is  only  sil- 
ver ^It  The  cvlinder  of  silver,  cover- 
ed with  leaf  gold,  is  drawn  through  die 
hole  of  an  iron,  and  the  gilding  is  ex- 
tended with  the  wire,  to  whatever  length 
it  may  be  stretched.  Now,  M.  R^u- 
mur  shows,  that,  in  the  common  way  of 
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dmwing  gold  wire,  a  oylinder  of  nlver, 
tuPeDty-two  inches  Iods,  and  fifteen  lines 
in  diameter,  is  Stretched  to  1,163,520  feet, 
or  is  634,693  times  longer  than  before, 
which  amounts  to  about  ninety-seven 
leagues.  To  wind  this  thread  on  silk,  for 
use,  it  is  first  flattened,  in  doing  which  it 
stretches  at  least  one  seventh  further,  so 
that  the  twenty-two  inches  are  now  111 
leagues;  but  in  the  flattening,  instead  of 
one  seventh,  it  could  be  stretched  one 
iboith,  which  would  bring  it  to  190  leagues. 
This  appears  a  prodigious  extension,  and 
vet  it  IS  nothing  to  what  this  gentleman 
has  proved  gold  to  be  capable  of. 

DuctiUM/  of  Glass.  When  giass  is  pen- 
etrated with  the  heat  of  fire,  it  can  be 
managed  like  soft  wax,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  into  threads  exceedingly  long  and 
fine.  Ordmary  f^inners  do  not  form  their 
threads  of  silk,  muc,  or  the  like,  with  half 
the  ease  and  expedition  the  glass-spinners 
do  threads  of  tn*s  brittle  matter.  Some 
of  them  are  made  into  plumes,  and  used 
in  other  works;  they  are  made  much 
finer  than  hair,  and  bend  and  wave, 
like  hair,  with  every  wind.  Two  work- 
men are  employed  m  making  tliem :  the 
first  holds  one  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  over 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and,  when  the  heat 
has  softened  it,  the  second  operator  applies 
a  glass  hook,  and  draws  out  a  thread  of 
glass,  which  still  adheres  to  the  mass; 
then,  fittinff  his  hook  on  the  circumference 
of  a  wheel  about  two  feet  and  a  half  ui 
diameter,  he*  turns  the  wheel  as  fiut  as  he 
pleases,  till  it  is  covered  v^th  a  skein  of 
fflass  thread.  The  parts,  as  they  recede 
Rom  the  flame,  by  gradually  cooling, 
become  more  cohesive :  the  parts  near- 
est the  fire  are  always  die  least  cohe- 
sive, and,  consequently,  must  give  way 
to  the  effort  made  to  draw  them  to- 
wards the  wheel.  These  threads  are 
commonly  of  a  flat  oval  shape,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  broad  as  thick: 
some  of  them  seem  scarcely  bigger  than 
the  thread  of  a  silk-worm,  and  are  sur- 
prisingly flexible.  If  the  two  ends  of 
such  threads  are  knotted  together,  they 
may  be  drawn  and  bent  till  the  aper- 
ture, or  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
knot,  does  not  exceed  one  fourth  of 
a  line,  or  one  forty-eighth  of  an  inch, 
in  diameter.  The  flex9>ility  of  glass  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
the  threads;  and,  probably,  had  we  the 
art  of  drawing  threads  as  fine  as  a  epi- 
der's  web,  we  might  weave  aufb  and 
ctoths  of  them,  but  could  never  make 
them  long  enough  to  be  serviceable.  (For 
further  imormation,  see  DkisOM^.) 


Du-Deff AND,  Madame.  (See  JSe^bndL) 
DuDUsr,  Edmund;  noted  in  English 
history  as  an  instrument  of  Henry  Vli,  in 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  extortion  prac^iBed 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  He 
was  bom  in  1462,  of  an  ancient  and  re-^ 
spectable  fiimily ;  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Becoming  a  stu- 
dent of  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  arrived 
at  such  eminenoe  in  his  profession  as 
recommended'  him  to  the  fiivor  of  the 
king,  who  made  much  use  of  his  ^services, 
and  conferred  on  him  various  offices  and 
emoluments.  In  1505,  he  vma  made 
speaker  of  the  house  of  common^  and, 
through  his  influence,  several  enactments 
took  place,  oppressive  to  the  people  and 
profitable  to  the  monareh.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VUI,he  perished  on  the 
soafibld,  August  18, 1510,  vrith  his  associ- 
ate, sir  Richard  Emson  (who  was  the  son 
of  a  sieve-maker  at  Towcester). 

DuDLET,  John,  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  bom 
in  1502,  and,  after  his  fioher's  execution, 
was  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment In  1542,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  viscount  Lisle,  in  risht  of  his 
mother,  who  inherited  that  title.  Soon 
after,  he  was  made  KG. ;  and,  at  lenffth, 
the  post  of  lord-high-admiral  was  confer- 
red on  him  for  life.  He  served  with  rep- 
utation in  Scotland  and  France,  and  was 
left,  by  Henry  VIU,  one  of  the  executCMV 
named  in  his  will,  as  a  kind  of  joint- 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
Under  that  prince,  he  manifested  the  most 
insatiable  ambition,  and  obtained  vast  ac- 
cessions of  honors,  power,  and  emolu- 
ments. At  first,  he  joined  l^s  interest  with 
that  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  king's 
uncle,  whom,  however,  at  length  he  un- 
dermined and  destroyed.  He  had  been 
advanced  to  the  titles  of  earl  of  Warwick 
and  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and,  after 
the  fall  of  his  rival,  his  authority  was 
almost  unbounded.  The  illness  of  the 
king,  over  whom  he  had  gained  complete 
ascendency,  alarmed  his  feais,  and  he 
endeavored  to  strengthen  his  interest  by 
marrying  his  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
to  lady  Jane  Grey,  descended  from  the 
younger  sister  of  Henrv  VIII,  and  per- 
suaded Edward  to  settle  the  crown  on 
his  kinswoman  by  will,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  two  sisters,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  The  death  of  the  king,  the 
abortive  attempts  to  place  lady  Jane  Grey 
on  the  throne,  and  the  ruin  of  all  those 
concerned  in  the  scheme,  are  among  tho 
most  familiar  events  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
hmd.    Northumberland  himself  was  be- 
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headed  on  Tower-hill,  August  23, 155a 
He  profeased  liimaelf  a  Catholic  a  short 
time  before  his  execution,  and  died  in  that 
fiiith,  though  the  avowed  object  of  the 
plot  was  to  secure  the  estabhshment  of 
Protestantism  in  England. 

DuDLET,  sir  Henry  Bate,  baronet,  was 
bom  at  Fenny  Compton,  Ausust  25^ 
1745.  His  fiitlier,  the  reverend  Henry 
Bate,  was  rector  of  North  Farmbridce,  in 
Essex,  in  which  benefice  his  son  Henry 
succeeded  him  at  his  death;  but  the 
emoluments  of  the  living  being  but  trifiing, 
he  established  the  Momins  Post  news- 
paper, and,  in  1780,  the  Morning  Her- 
akl,  commencing  also,  about  the  same 
time,  the  Courier  dt  r£tirope — a  journal 
printed  in  the  French  language — and  the 
English  Chronicle.  At  this  period,  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Probationary 
Odes,  the  RoUiad,  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  class.  In  1781,  the  advowson  of 
the  rectory  of  Bradwellrjuxta-Mare  was 
purchased  in  trust  for  him,  subject  to  the 
life  of  the  reverend  George  Pawson.  In 
1784,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Dudley,  in 
compliance  witli  the  will  of  a  relation. 
Mr.  Pawson  dying  in  1797,  Mr.  Dudley 
presented  himself  to  tlie  vacant  benefice ; 
but  the  bishop  of  London  refiised  insti- 
tution, and  a  compromise  was  at  len^ 
efiected.  In  1812,  he  received  the  hv- 
ing  of  Willingham,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Shordy  after,  he  obtained  a  baronetcy, 
and,  in  1816,  the  dignity  of  a  prebend  in 
Ely  cathedral,  which  he  retained  till  the 
day  of  his  d«itb,  February  1, 1824.  Sir 
Henry  distinguished  himself  as  a  useful 
magistrate;  while  his  literary  abilities 
were  manifested  in  the  composition  of  a 
variety  of  dramadc  pieces.  Amon^  these 
are  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  his  friend  Shield 
to  Uie  pubUc ;  the  Woodman ;  the  Rival 
Candidates  ;  the  Blackamoor  Washed 
White  (at  the  representation  of  which, 
party  spirit  ran  so  high  as  to  produce  a 
Herious  conflict,  in  which  swords  were 
drawn,  &C.,  among  the  audience);  the 
TraveUers  iu  Switzerland ;  and  the  popu- 
lar piece  At  Home.  In  his  earlier  years, 
the  warmth  of  his  temperament  betrayed 
liim,  notwithstanding  his  cloth,  into  seve- 
ral quarrels.  The  cause  of  two  of  these 
rencontres  was  Mrs.  Hartley,  an  actress 
celebrated  for  her  beauty.  A  third,  of  more 
equivocal  character,  fought  with  Mr.  Sto- 
uey  Bowes,  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time. 
Sir  H^uy,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was 
a  magistrate  for  seven  Elnglish  counties, 
and  four  in  Ireland. 

DI70I.ET,  Robert,  eari  of  Leicester,  was 


the  fifth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  bom  about  1532.    He  was 
knighted  when  young,  and  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber  to  Edward  VI. 
Though  involved  in  the  criminal  designs  of 
his  fiiUier,  and  included  in  the  Sentence  of 
^attainder  passed  against  him  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  he  was  pardoned,  and  em- 
ployed by  that  queen.    After  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  Dudley  soon  acquir- 
ed the  distinction  of  being  her  favorite. 
Offices,  honors  and  wealth  were  shower- 
ed on  him  with  an  unsparing  hand.    He 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  privy  counsellor;  uid 
he  received  grants  of  the  princely  domains 
of  Kenilworm,  Denbigh,  and  Chirk  cas- 
tie.    In  1560,  the  death  of  his  wife  took 
place,  at  Cumnor-ball,  in  Berkshire.    This 
event,  according   to  popular  opnnion,  as 
appears  from  Aubrey,  involved  Dudley  in 
the  guilt  of  murder.    If  he  sacrificed  the 
life  of  his  consort,  in  the  hope  of  manying 
the  queen,  his  ambitious  views  weredia- 
appointed.    Elizabeth,  however,  encour- 
aged him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  who  rejected  him  with  dis- 
dain.    In  1564,  he  was  created  baron 
Denbigh  and  eari  of  Leicester,  and  was 
the  same  year  elected  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford university,  having  previously  been 
chosen  to  the  same  omce  at  Cambridge. 
About  1572,  he  appears  to  have  married 
the  baroness-dowager  Sheffield,  lady  Dou- 
glas Howard,  by  whom  he  had  children, 
but  whom  he  disowned  as  his  wife,  and 
even  compelled  her  to  marry  another  per- 
son.   In  1575,  he  gave  a  princely  enter- 
tainment to  the  queen,  at  ICenilwcMth  cas- 
de ;  the  festivities  of  which  are  described 
in  a  picturesque  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
romance  of  Kenilworth,  and,  in  defiance 
of  chronology,  connected  with  the  death 
of  Leicesters  first  wife.     Leicester,  in 
1578,  offended  the  queen  by  his  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl 
of  Essex.     He,  however,  recovered  her 
favor,  and,  in  1585,  was  appointed,  through 
her  influence,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
then  recentiy  emancipated  from  the  Span- 
ish yoke.    His  conduct  in  this  station  did 
not  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen,  or  to 
the  states  over  which  he  presided,  and  he 
was  recalled  the  following  year.    He  re- 
turned to  his  command  in  June,  1587; 
but  he  was  finally  displaced  a  few  months 
after,  and  returned  to  England.    He  was 
accused  of  misconduct  by  lord  Buckhuret 
and  others ;  but  Elizabeth  stUl  retained  so 
much  partiality  for  him,  that  she  support- 
ed him  against  all  his  enemies ;  and,  on 
the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  in 
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1588,  she  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  forces  assembled  at  Tilbuiy,  for  the 
defence  of  the' kingdom.  Leicester  died 
September  4,  the  same  year^  at  Combu- 
17  paik,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  interred 
in  a  chapel  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Warwick,  where  a  splendid  monument 
was  raised  to  his  memory. 

Dufi.  (from  dudkan^  derived  firom  duo) 
is  a  combat  between  two,  at  a  time  and 
place  appointed,  in  consequence  of  a  chal- 
lenge, and  so  is  distinguished  from  an 
encounter,  taking  place  without  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  The  custom  of  duel- 
ling was  derived  fit>m  the  northern  nations ; 
the  judicial  combat  and  the  private  duel, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  point  of  honor, 
having  both  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients.^ The  Germans,  Danes  and  Franks 
carried  the  practice  of  the  judicial  combat 
so  &r,  that  none  were  excused,  except 
women,  sick  people,  cripples,  and  such  as 
were  over  60  years  of  age.  Even  eccle- 
siastics and  monks  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  controversies  by  a  champion  in 
arms ;  and  this  Angular  species  of  ju- 
risprudence was  not  confined  to  crim- 
inal accusations,  but  the  titles  to  estates 
were  decided  in  the  same  manner.  At 
length,  however,  this  mode  of  trial  was 
limited  to  those  accusations  of  capital 
offences,  in  which  there  was  no  other 
testimony,  and  in  which  common  fame 
pronounced  the  accused  party  to  be  guilty. 
The  party  vanquished  was  punished  by 
hanging,  beheading,  or  mutilation  of  mem- 
bers. A  judicial  combat  was  authorized 
by  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
as  early  as  A.  D.  501.  Fleta  (1.  L  c.  32) 
says  it  is  a  combat  between  two,  to  prove 
the  truth  in  respect  to  their  controversy, 
and  the  party  who  conquers  shall  prevail 
in  the  suit.  The  practice  of  trying  rights 
to  land,  as  well  as  the  ffuilt  or  innocence 
of  an  accused  party,  by  combat  under 
judicial  authority,  very  naturaUy  suggest- 
ed the  decision  of  personal  quarrels  in 
the  same  way  (particularly  those  in  which 
the  point  of  honor  was  concerned],  and 
all  cases  in  which  there  was  no  adequate 
redress  provided  in  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
The  example  of  Frsmcis  I  of  France,  and 
Charles  V  of  Spain,  gave  a  sanction  to 
this  mode  of  arbitration.  On  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  treaty  between  these  sove- 
reigns, and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
French  and  English  heralds,  at  the  court 
of  Ch^es,  Jan.  2, 1528,  the  emperor,  in 
replymg  to  the  declaration  of  the  French 
monarch,  desired  the  herald  to  acquaint 
his  sovereign,  that  he  would  henceforth 
'  consider  him,  not  only  as  a  base  violator 
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of  public  faith,  but  as  a  stranger  to  the 
honor  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentle- 
man. On  receiving  this  message,  Francis 
immediately  sent  back  the  herald  with 
a  cartel  of  defiance,  gave  the  emperor  the 
lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  com- 
bat, and  required  him  to  appoint  the  time, 
place  and  weapons.  Charies  accepted 
the  challenge ;  but,  afler  many  messages 
concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  com- 
bat, accompanied  wim  mutual  reproaches, 
bonlering  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility, 
all  thoughts  of  the  duel  were  given  up. 
But  this  affair,  though  it  thus  terminated 
without  any  rencounter,  is  supposed  to 
have  had  a  great  influence  in  producing 
an  important  change  in  manners  all  over 
Europe.  Upon  every  insult  or  injury, 
which  seemed  to  touch  his  honor,  a 
gentleman  thought  himself  entitled  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adver- 
sary to  give  him  satisfaction.  Such  an 
opinion  becoming  prevalent  amonff  men 
of  fierce  courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  rude 
maimers,  where  ofience  was  oflen  given, 
and  revenge  always  prompt,  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  li ves.  This  ^  detestable 
practice  of  duelling,  introduced,"  u»i  the 
council  of  Trent  say,  **  at  the  instigation 
of  the  deviV'  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  France,  where  it  is  calculated 
that  6000  persons  fell  in  duels,  during  10 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  His 
celebrated  minister.  Sully,  remonstrated 
against  the  practice ;  but  the  king  connived 
at  it,  supposing  that  it  tended  to  maintain 
a  military  spirit  among  his  people.  But 
afterwards,  in  1602,  near  the  close  of  his 
reign,  he  issued  a  very  severe  decree 
against  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  punishable 
with  deadi.  This  decree  was  opposed  b^ 
SuMy,  as  being  so  far  beyond  tne  senti- 
ments of^  the  people  on  the  subject,  that 
it  could  not  oe  carried  into  execution; 
and  experience  proved  the  conecmess  of 
Sully's  opinion.  Under  Henry's  succes- 
sor, the  cardinal  Richeheu  introduced  a 
law,  that  every  person  who  should  fight  a 
duel  should  lose  his  offices  and  penmons,  a 
third  of  his  property,  and  be  exiled  for  three 
years  from  the  kingdom.  Duels  soon  de- 
creased. Two  noblemen  were  executed  for 
this  offence  in  1627.  In  1632,  two  noble- 
men killed  each  other  in  a  duel ;  their 
corpses  were  hung  upon  the  gallows,  with 
the  legs  uppermost  (Mercure,  XIH,  450.) 
Duels  are  not  severely  punished  by  the 
present  French  code.  **  It  must  be  admit- 
ted," says  Mr.  Robertson,  in  coimexion 
with  his  account  of  the  chaUenge  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  *'that  to  this  absurd 
custom  we  must  ascribe,  in  some  degree, 
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ths  estnovdinary  gentleneflB  and  oomplai- 
fluioe  of  modem  mamiera,  and  that  re- 
spectfiil  attentioii  of  one  man  to  another, 
which,  at  preaent,  render  the  social  inter- 
counea  of  liie  far  more  agreeable  and 
decent  than  among  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity."  Duelling  sprung 
up  as  a  branch  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  the  remnant  of  that 
spirit,  which  has  survived  to  our  own 
times,  and  which  makes  an  insult,  or  an 
injuiy  to  honor,  insupportable,  has  pre- 
served this  custom,  in  opposition  to  the 
exhoEtations  and  denunciations  of  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  the  prohibitions 
and  penalties  of  the  lavra,  which  have 
been  levelled  against  it  in  all  civilized 
countries.  A  duel,  provoked  from  a  spirit 
of  revenge  and  tiuist  of  blood,  shocks  the 
monl  sense,  and  excites  the  horror  of 
mankind,  Mttle  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
assassination.  But,  where  a  man  burns 
with  a  sense  of  atrocious  insult,  which 
no  laws  can  redress,  and  resorts  to  the 
duel,  not  fiom  a  spirit  of  reven^  but 
as  the  only  means  supplied  which  he 
considerB  to  be  left  him  for  vindicating 
his  honor,  although  this  remedy  is  ever 
so  inadequate,  and  even  absurd,  and  al- 
though i^  is  liable  to  so  great  abuse,  still, 
•n  such  a  case,  the  general  sentiment,  in 
spite  of  all  laws  to  the  contrary,  regards 
a  challenge  with  tolerance ;  «nd  it  is  these 
instances  that  sustain  the  practice  of 
duelling,  and  defeat,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  against  duels. 
As  fitf  as  men  are  impelled  to  combat  by 
these  motives,  as  Sully  remarked  to  Hen- 
ry rV,  the  threat  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  by  the  law,  has  feeble  influence 
with  them ;  since  they  expose  their  hves 
in  the  combat  itself,  in  order  to  i|froid 
what  they  consider  a  ^^reater  evil  than 
death.  This  evil  is  one  mflicted,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  public  opinion,  and  de- 
IMnds  on  the  customs  of  pardcular  socie- 
ties. Thus,  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
a  blow  vrith  the  hand  is  a  mortal  injuiy ; 
,  and  that  it  is  so  is  matter  merely  of  pubuc 
opinion,  for  in  England  and  the  U.  States, 
this  is  by  no  means  so  burning  a  disgrace. 
But,  in  botli  of  the  latter  countries,  a 
stroke  with  a  whip  is,  by  the  public  opin- 
ion, rendered  exceedingly  galling.  Afler 
all,  however,  parties  in  the  heat  of  resent- 
ment, and  die  high  excitement  of  their 
sensibilities,  are  apt  greatly  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  tne  supposed  dieparafie- 
noent  of  their  reputation ;  and  the  mvimtj 
of  the  occasion  would  fiequendy  make 
duels  subjects  of  ridicule,  if  tney  were  not 
of  ufe  and  death.    And,  though  the 


public  are  diapoaed  to  palliate  tfaem,  in 
extreme  cases,  still  the  laws  very  proper- 
ly prohibit  the  practice  of  duelling,  tn 
Mo.  Accordingly,  the  laws  of  England 
make  killing  in  a  duel,  after  time  for 
reflectiiMi  aiul  deliberation,  murder.  ^A 
party,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  treatise  on 
crimes,  *' killing  another  in  a  deliberate 
duel,  is  euilty  of  murder,  and  cannot  help 
himself  by  alleging  that  he  was  firet  strudc 
by  the  deceased;  or  that  he  .had  often 
declined  to  meet  him,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so  by  his  importunity ;  or  that 
it  wsa  his  intent  only  to  vindicate  his  rep- 
utation ;  or  that  he  meant  not  to  kill,  but 
only  to  disarm  his  adversary.  He  has 
deliberately  engaged  in  an  act  highly  un- 
lawful, and  he  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences." Such  is  the  law  of  £n|rland, 
but  it  does* not  prevent  duels;  and  the 
parties  concemea  in  them  oflen  come  off 
vrith  impunity.  In  the  U.  States,  there  is 
a  very  considerable  diversity  in  the  la^vs 
of  the  different  states  on  this  subject,  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  article,  in  1890. 
In  Maine,  the  puniuiment  for  challenging, 
fighting  a  duel,  or  acting  as  second,  is 
solitary  imprisonment  not  over  a  year, 
confinement  to  hard  labor  not  more  than 
20  years,  and  disqualification  for  office  for 
20  years ;  for  acceptinff  a  chaUenge,  im- 
prisonment not  exceedmg  a  year,  and  dis- 
qualification for  office  5  years :  in  Ver- 
mont, for  killing  in  a  duel,  death ;  for 
sending  or  acceptinff  a  challenge,  a  &[ie 
of  from  $50  to  $1000,  and  absolute  dis- 
aualification  for  office :  in  Massachusetts, 
for  fighting,  in  case  death  does  not  ensue, 
or  cmdlenging,  accepting  a  challenge,  or 
being  second,  the  same  as  in  Maine :  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  fighting,  though  death 
does  not  ensue,  carting  to  the  gallows, 
with  a  rope  about  the  neck,  sitting  on  the 
gallows  an  hour,  and  imprisonnient  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year,  either  or  both :  inCoimec- 
ticut,  for  sending  or  accepting  a  challen^, 
a  fine  of  $3000,  bonds  for  |(ood  behavior 
during  Ufe,  and  disqualificadon  for  office ; 
for  delivering  a  challenffe,  the  same,  ex- 
cepting the  Donds:  in  New  Jersey,  for 
challenginff,  or  bearinff  a  challenge,  or 
aiding,  a  mie  not  over  $500,  or  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  2  years,  or  both; 
for  fighting,  or  being  second,  or  aiding, 
a  fine  not  over  $1000,  and  imprisonment 
to  hard  labor  not  more  than  2  years: 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  challenging,  or  bear- 
ing a  challenge,  a  fine  not  over  $500,  and 
imprisonment  of  1  year:  in  Delaware,  for 
fighting  a  duel,  or  sending,  bearing  or 
accepting  a  challenge,  or  aiding  therein,  a 
fine  of  $1000,  imprisonment   for   three 
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inondiB,  snd  absolute  disqualification  for 
office:  in  Manrland,  for  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  chaUenge,  disquiOification  for 
office ;  for  killing  an  antagonist,  in  a  duel, 
or  wounding  him  so  that  he  shall  die 
widiin  a  year  and  a  day,  confinement  in 
the  penitentiaiy  not  leas  than  5,  nor  more 
than  18  yean:  in  Virginia,  for  killing  in  a 
duel,  death ;  for  challenging,  or  accepting 
a  challenge,  disqualification  for  office :  in 
Louisiana,  for  an  insult,  with  intent  to  pro^ 
v<^  a  challenge,  a  fine  of  $50  to  $900, 
and  dose  imprisonment  from  5  to  30 
days;  for  giving  or  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge, imprisonment  fiom  2  to  6  months, 
and  suspension  of  political  rights  for  4 
yearn;  for  fighting,  without  wounding, 
imprisonment  fiom  6  to  12  months,  and 
suqienaion  fit>m  political  rights  6  yean; 
for  wounding,  but  not  mortally,  or  so  as 
to  occasion  a  pezmanent  bodily  disabil* 
ity,  imprisonment  fit>m  12  to  18  months, 
and  suspension  fit)m  political  rights  8 
yean ;  for  killing  in  a  duel,  impris<Hunent 
fifom  2  to  4  years^  and  absolute,  forfeiture 
of  certain  political  rights.  In  many  of 
the  states,  of  which  the  statutes  make  no 
special  provision  for  the  case  of  killing  in 
a  duel.  It  is  either  murder  or  manslaugh- 
ter, by  the  general  law.  The  laws  of  Illi- 
Dois,  and  some  other  states,  require  certain 
offioen  of  the  state  to  make  oath,  either 
that  they  have  not,  within  a  certain  time, 
been,  or  will  not  bo,  concerned  in  a  dueL 
'^Some  advocates  for  duelling,**  says 
Coke,  *i  allege  the  combat  of  David  and 
Goliaih,  in  vindication  of  the  ^iractice ;" 
and  there  are  some  other  instances  on 
record,  of  single  combats  proposed,  which 
Coke  looks  upon  in  a  more  &vorable 
li^t  He  mentions  that  Edward  III, 
in  the  16tii  year  of  his  reign,  {Mroposed 
a  qieedy  trial  of  all  right  in  controveny 
between  him  and  the  French  king,  by  a 
penonal  combat  with  his  rival.  And 
Richard  II,  of  England,  having  a  contro- 
versy vrith  the  king  of  France,  concerning 
the  title  to  the  French  crown,  ^  it  was,^ 
says  Coke,  **  an  honorable  ofier  that  Rich- 
ard made  to  Charles,  the  French  king,  for 
saving  of  gruiltless  Christian  blood,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  that  bloody  and  lingering 
war,  through  his  ttncle,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster," that  the  waar  should  be  concluded, 
1,  by  a  personal  combat  between  them- 
selves; or,  2,  between  themselves,  with 
three  of  their  uncles  on  each  side ;  or,  3, 
by  a  general  battie,  at  an  aj^inted  time 
and  puce,  between  all  the  forces  that  they 
ooula  respectively  muster.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster,  according  to  his  commission, 
made  these  ofien  to  Charies,  the  king  of 


France,  **  but  king  Charies  liked  none  of 
their  ofiem?'  In  1196,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  Philip,  king  of 
France,  sent  this  challenge  to  Richani  I 
of  England, — ^^that  king  Richard  would 
choose  ftye  for  his  part,  and  the  king  of 
France  would  choose  five  for  his  part, 
which  might  fight  in  lists  for  trial  of  all 
mattera  in  controveny  between  them,  fi>r 
the  avoiding  of  shedding  of  more  guiltless 
bloocL  Richard  accepted  the  offer,  with 
the  condition  that  eitner  king  might  be 
of  the  number,  but  this  condition  would 
not  be  granted."  Upon  which  Coke  re- 
marks,, mat  "  these  and  the  like  ofifers,  as 
they  proceeded 'fiom  high  courage  and 
greamess  of  mind*  so  had  the  v  been  lawful 
if  they  had  been  wairanted  by  pubHc  au- 
thoritv.  To  take  away  all  motive  and  ex- 
cuse fi>r  the  duel,  Henry  IV  of  France  erect- 
ed a  court  ofhonoTy  to  try,  and  administer 
redress  in,  those  cases  which  are  the  usual 
subjects  of  martial  arbitrament.  But  this 
did  not  supplant  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat ;  and  no  court  of  this  sort  seems  to 
be  now  in  existence,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
courae  of  practical  administration,  in  anv 
countiy ;  and  whether  it  be  at  all  practi- 
cable, "remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

DuFBESNE,  or  Du  Fre8N£,  Charics,  lord 
of  Cange,  hence  often  called  Dueangt;  a 
man  of  lettera,  who  did  much  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages,  especially  as  re- 
Surds  his  own  country,  as  weU  as  for  the 
yzantine  histoiy.  He  was  bom  in  1610^ 
at  a  fiurm  near  Amiens,  of  a  respectable 
fomily,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college, 
at  that  place,  afterwards  at  Orleans  and 
Paris.  At  this  last  place  he  became  par- 
liamentary advocate,  in  1631,  and,  in  1645^ 
royal  treasurer  at  Amiens,  fix>m  which 
place  he  was  driven  by  a  pestilence,  in 
1668,  to  Paris.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature,  and  published  his 
great  worics,  viz.,  his  Glossary  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Modems ;  his  Historia  ByzanUna(FB.nBj 
1680,  fol.) ;  the  Annals  of  Zonaras ;  the  Nu- 
mismatics of  the  Middle  A|;es,  and  other 
important  worics.    He  died  m  1688. 

Duouat-Trouxn,  Ren^,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  seamen  of  his  time,  bora, 
1673,  at  St.  Malo,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  and  skilful  navi^tor.  He  made 
1^  first  vovage  in  1689,  in  a  vessel  of  18 
guns,  which  his  family  fitted  out,  in  the 
war  against  England*  and  Holland.  His 
courage  induced  his  &mily  to  trust  him 
with  a  ship  of  14  guns.  Being  driven  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burnt  two  ships, 
and  took  a  fort,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  a  numerous  ganiaon.     He  was  onoe 
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taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Plymouth. 
He  there  gained  the  love  of  an  Engtiah 
female,  who  procured  him  his  liberty. 
He  once  more  made  a  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  took  two  ships  of  war. 
JOuguay-Trouin,  now  in  his  21st  year,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government. 
Louis  XIV  sent  him  a  sword.  He  cap- 
tured great  numbers  of  Eng1l<«h  and  Dutch 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Ireland  ; 
in  1606,  he  took  a  great  part  of  the  out- 
ward bound  Dutch  fleet,  under  Wasse- 
naer ;  in  1697,  he  entered  the  royal  ma- 
rine, as  a  captain.  He  tdgnalized  himself 
so  much  in  the  Spanish  war,  that  tlie  king 
pranted  him  letters  of  nobility,  in  which 
It  was  stated,  that  he  had  captured  more 
than  300  merchant  ships,  and  20  ships  of 
war.  By  the  capture  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1611,  he  brought  the  crown  more  than  25 
millions.  Under  Louis  XV,  he  rendered 
important  services  in  the  Levant  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  died  at  Paris,  1736. 
His  memoirs  appeared  there,  in  1740,  in  4 
vols.    His  Eloge  was  written  by  Thomas. 

DuJARDiN,  Charies,  a  painter,  bom 
1640,  at  Amsterdam,  a  scholar  of  Ber- 
ghem,  excelled  in  painting  landscapes, 
animals^  and  scenes  in  low  hfe.  He  went 
to  Italy  when  young,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  painters  at  Rome,  among 
whom  he  was  called  Botha  di  Becco, 
His  works  met  with  general  approbation. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
contracted  considerable  debts  at  Lyons,  to 
free  himself  from  which  he  married  his 
old  and  rich  landlady.  He  went  with 
her  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  pictures 
were  valued  very  highly.  He  soon  se- 
cretly left  his  home  in  that  city,  probably 
from  dislike  to  his  wife,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  old 
friends  and  admirers,  and  lived  at  great 
expense.  Thence  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  died,  in  1678,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  landscapes  have  spirit  and  hannony, 
his  figures  expression,  and  his  coloring  the 
brilliancy  which  distinguishes  his  school. 
His  paintings  are  rare,  and  command  a 
high  price.  He  also  published  52  lajid- 
scapes,  etched  withonuch  spirit  and  ease. 

DuK£  (from  the  Latin  dux,  leader,  com- 
mander). Among  the  ancient  German 
tribes,  the  military  leaders  were  chosen 
by  the  people  {reges  ex  nobilitaU,  duces 
ex  virtuie  sumuntj  says  Tacitus),  with 
whom,  however,  the  whole  legislative 
power  remained:  this  is  the  natural  and 
probably  the  common  origin  of  the  princes 
of  all  nadons.  By  degrees,  as  appears 
from  Marculphua,  and  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  introduced 


among  the  Franks,  which  was  takoi, 
not  only  by  the  followers  of  the  prince 
{coffdteii  but  also  by  the  people  at  Ime, 
who  still  continued,  however,  to  hold  ttw 
legislative  power.  The  counts  and  dukes, 
after  this  time,  were  no  longer  chosen  by 
the  people,  bnt  by  the  prince.  Dukes 
were  set  over  provinces  or  districts,  to 
regulate  the  military  affairs,  and  counts  to 
administer  justice,  and  to  collect  the  taxes. 
(See  CourU,)  Charlemagne  sufrered  the 
dignity  of  die  dukes  to  cease,  because 
their  power  seemed  to  him  too  dangerous. 
But  the  incursions  of  foreign  tribes  into 
Germany  made  the  reestaolishment  of 
dukes  necessary  under  his  successors.  In 
847,  tlie  emperor  Louis  appointed  a  duke 
of  Thuringia,  to  protect  the  fit>ntiei9 
against  the  Wendes,  or  Vandals,  a  Scla- 
vonic tribe.  The  power  of  the  dukes  now 
gradually  increased,  their  dignity,  like  that 
of  counts,  became  hereditary,  and  they 
soon  became  powerful  members  of  the 
German  empire.  An  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, Bruno,  was  the  first  who  bore  (in 
950)  the  title  of  archduke,  which,  since  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III  (1453), 
has  been  given  exclusively  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria..  All  the  Austrian 
princes  are  archdukes.  The  kings  of 
roland  styled  themselves  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania;  and  Maximilian  II,  emperor 
of  Germany,  gave  this  tide  of  grand-duke 
to  the  dukes  of  Florence.  Napoleon  con- 
ferred the  arch-ducal  dignity  on  sevend 
German  princes,  which  the  congress  of 
Vienna  confirmed  to  them.  In  other 
countries,  duke  is  only  a  title  of  nobility, 
as  duca  in  Italy,  due  in  France,  and  duke 
in  England.  In  the  two  firm  countries, 
dukes  are  the  second  in  rank  amone  the 
nobles ;  in  the  latter,  the  highest  Napo- 
leon created  dues,  after  he  had  assurned 
the  tide  of  emperor,  and  gave  them  titles 
generally  taken  fipom  plaoes  or  countries 
in  which  they  had  distinguished  them- 
selves; as,  for  instance,  Duroc  was  cr^e- 
ated  duke  of  FriulL  In  England,  the  first 
hereditary  duke  was  the  black  prince, 
created  by  his  father,  Edwaid  III,  in 
ld3a  The  duchy  of  Cornwall  vras  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  was  thenceforward 
attached  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king, 
who  is  considered  duxnatus»  The  duchy 
of  Lancaster  was  soon  after  conferred  on 
his  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  hence 
arose  the  special  privileges  which  these  two 
duchies  still  in  part  retain.  In  the  rragn 
of  Elizabeth,  in  1573,  the  ducal  order  was 
extinct,  and  not  revived  till  the  creation  of 
Villars  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  James  I. 
There  are  now,  besides  the  birotbers  of 
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the  king  of  Enghnd,  who  are  a]l  dul 
19  En^ifih  dukes.  The  coronet  of  an 
Riiglwh  duke  consurts  of  ei^t  strawbeny 
leavee,  on  a  rim  of  cold.  His  style  is,  mari 
Jb%A,  patent  and  nSUtpnayct^-ymar  grace. 
In  die  distribution  or  the  empire^  under 
Constantine,  dux  was  the  title  borne  by 
a  military  proyineial  governor.  On  the 
division  of  the  empire,  13  duces  were 
nominated  in  the  East  In  the  Bible,  the 
word  dukes  is  used,  Gen.  xxxvL  15,  for  the 
dtkBcs  of  the  Vulgate. 

DuLwicH ;  a  village  in  Suny,  England, 
noted  for  the  College  of  GwPs  Qift^ 
fiye  miles  S.  E.  London.  The  galleiy 
of  paintings  at  Dulwich  college  is  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  world.  Dul- 
wich is  charmingly  situated,  and  the  de- 
lightfiil  walk  to  the  village,  after  leaving 
the  long  and  noisy  streets  of  the  metn^K>- 
ttB,  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gallery, 
where  the  pieces  of  Cuyp  and  other  mas- 
ters seem  to  reflect  the  beautiful  scenery 
on  which  you  have  just  been  gazing.  In 
that  collection  you  find  paintings  of  all 
characters  and  schools,  from  the  comic, 
and,  sometimes,  almost  too  natural  Teniers 
and  Wouvermann,  up  to  Cuyp,  Claude, 
Paul  Potter,  and  the  grave  RuysdaeL 
The  gallery  contains,  likewise,  many  worics 
of  Murillo,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Poussin,  Salvator  Roea,  Caravaffgio^  Guer- 
cino,  Paul  Veronese,  Guide,  Acidrea  del 
Sarto^  and  Titian.  Of  the  last  there  is  a 
nymf^  a  picture  in  which  this  glorious 
artist  expressed,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  of  lus  other  productions,  that  luxu- 
riant beauty  and  Rowing  voluptuousness, 
which  so  often  inspired  him.  The  galle- 
ry at  Dulwich  is  also  advanta|;eously  dis- 
tinguished fit)m  many  others  m  England, 
by  the  ftcility  of  admittance.  Not  a  few 
of  the  greatest  works  of  art  are  immured  in 
die  retired  seats  of  the  nobility,  and  only 
seen,  if  at  all,  after  tedious  applications, 
which  contrast  very  disagreeably  with  the 
fiicility  of  reception  in  Italy. 

DuMARSAis,  C^sar  Chesneau,  a  philol- 
ogist, bom  in  1676,  at  Marseilles,  early 
lost  his  father,  his  fortune  was  dissipated 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  mother,  and 
a  library,  which  he  inherited,  was  sold. 
The  idea  of  keing  the  latter  so  disturbed 
the  boy,  then  but  seven  years  old,  that  he 
concealed  all  the  books  of  which  he  could 
possess  himself  He  became  an  advocate, 
married  unhiq>pi]y,  kept  a  school,  and 
died  in  misery,  1756.  His  merits  were 
overlooked  by  his  own  age,  and  his  best 
works  remained  for  a  l<Hig  time  unknown. 
D'Alembert  aptly  caUs  him  the  La  Fon- 
taine of  philosophers.  De  Gerando,  in  a 
28* 


prize  dissertation,  presented  to  the  French 
institute  in  1805,  has  justly  appreciated 
the  merit  of  this  profound  inquirer.  His 
works  were  published  at  Pans,  1797,  in 
seven  vols.  The  principal  are,  A  New 
Method  of  teaching  the  Latin  Language ; 
a  Treatise  on  Tropes;  the  Princiues  of 
(general^  Granunar ;  and  his  contrioutions 
to  the  EncyclopeMlia. 

Dumas,  Matthieu  (count),  a  distinguish- 
ed French  general,  bom  1758,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  vrar  of 
the  American  revolution.  In  1789,  be 
entered  the  national  guard,  under  La 
Fayette.  In  1792,  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria.  In  the  reign  of  terror,  he 
concealed  himself  In  September,  1795, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  council  of 
elders.  In  1797,  he  spoke  energetically 
against  bringing  up  the  troops,  whom  the 
directory  hiul  sent  for  to  occupy  the  capi- 
tal, and  was  condemned  to  deportation. 
He  fled  to  Germany.  In  1799,  he  pub- 
lished, at  Hamburg,  a  well  written  jour- 
nal, entided  Pricis  des  ^inemcnts  mUi* 
tairesy  which  showed  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  military  art  After  the  18th 
Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France.  In 
1800,  he  vna  at  the  head  of  the  staff  of 
tiie  second  army  of  reserve,  and  served  in 
the  campaign  of  1801,  in  Switzerland. 
In  August,  1802,  he 'formed  the  plan  of 
a  legion  of  honor.  He  was  afterwards 
seneial  of  division,  and  chief  of  the  stafE 
In  1805,  he  served  in  the  grand  army  in 
Germany,  in  this  latter  capacity.  In 
1812,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  as  intendent-general 
of  the  army,  and  was  at  last  taken  priscHi- 
er  at  the  surrender  of  Dresden.  He  has 
aince  continued  his  Prids  des  ^nfhiemeniSt 
19  vols,  of  which  had  appeared  in  1825, 
with  8  vola  of  Adas,  folio.  The  19th 
volume  extended  to  the  end  of  the  war  of 
1807. 

Dumb  aitd  Deaf,  or  Deaf  Mutes. 

Dettfness,  The  sensation  which  we  call 
hearing  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  aur,  striking  on  the  tympanum  or 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  communicated  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  small  bones  connected  in  a  very  re- 
mai^able  manner.  When  the  tympanum 
becomes  insensible  to  these  impulses,  a 
person  is  termed  durf;  although  the  vi- 
brations may  still  be  communicated,  in 
some  cases,  throu|^h  the  bones  of  the  head, 
by  means  of  a  stick  placed  between  the  • 
teeth,  or,  as  the  Code  of  Justinian  states 
to  have  been  practised  in  the  case  of 
dying  persons,   by   speaking   with   the 
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mouth  close  to  the  top  of 
The  Eufltachian  tube  extends  fiom  the 
tvmpanuin  into  the  mouth;  and  some- 
times sounds  are  better  distinguished  bj 
opening  the  mouth,  when  the  extenial 
opening,  only,  is  obstructed.  Hence  the 
habit  of  ^Mistening  with  the  mouth  open." 
Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  from 
that  which  merely  impeirs  the  accuracy 
of  the  ear  in  distingaiahing  fiiint  or  similar 
sounds,  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no 
more  sensation  in  this  oigan  than  in  any 
other;  and  sound  is  felt  in  almost  every 
port  of  the  body,  as  a  mere  vibration. 

JbrUculation  and  Dumbness.  Articula- 
tion is  acouired  by  imitating,  the  sounds 
which  we  hear  uttered  by  others,  and  cor- 
recting the  voice,  by  means  of  the  ear, 
until  3ie  imitation  is  precise.  Deafness, 
therefore,  in  every  degree,  affects  the  dis- 
tinctness of  articfklation,  and,  if  it  is  so 
great  that  the  subject  can  no  looser  dis- 
tinguish between  articulate  sounds,  he  is 
incapable  of  acquiring  speech,  in  the  or- 
dinaiy  manner,  and  becomes  dumb  in  con- 
sequence of  his  deafness.  A  case  has  oc- 
curred within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
in  which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at 
the  age  of  18,  so  affected  the  articulation, 
that  me  individual  was  no  longer  inteUi- 
gible,  even  to  his  friends.  This  result 
will  not  be  prevented  by  any  degree  of 
hearinff  lees  than  we  have  mentioned ;  for 
most  deaf  and  dumb  peisons  can  hear 
some  sounds ;  and  some  can  distinguish 
the  high  fnm  the  low,  who  perceive  no 
difference  in  articulations.  Only  a  few 
mutes  are  found,  who  owe  this  defect  to 
feebleness  of  mind,  or  to  any  imperfec- 
tions in  the  onans  of  q>eech.  These  re- 
marks show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea,  that 
the  want  of  speech  is  owin^  to  the  want 
of  mental  capacity — a  prejudice  which 
has  been  cherished  by  the  usual  name  of 
dettf  and  dwnby  which  we  hope,  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  euphony,  will  be 
changed  for  that  of  dtttf%twUy  which  may 
be  employed  both  as  a  noim  and  an  ad- 
jective. 

^fSmher.  The  number  of  deaf  mutes 
varies  materially  in  di^rent  countries, 
and  situations,  and  classes  of  men.  In 
the  U.  States,  partial  examination  leads  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  one  deaf  mute  for 
every  2000  inhabitants.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  there  is  one  for  every 
1500  or  1700;  in  othen,  one  for  eveiy 
1000 ;  and,  in  some  locations,  the  |Ht>por- 
tion  is  three  <Mr  four  times  as  great  as  this. 
Tue  piopmtion  has  been  found  greatest 
in  some  districts  or  portions  of  cities  re- 
maritabte  for  the  dampness  and  impurity 
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the  head.  Vthe  air.  The  greater  number  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  is  found  among  the 
poorer  classes ;  and  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  defect  is  frequend^  caused 
by  the  want  of  the  necessaiy  supplim  and 
attentions  during  infimey  or  disease. 

Origiii,  A  Isu^  number  of  deaf  mutes 
are  bom  deaf;  but  it  appears  fiom  die 
reports  of  the  American  asylum,  that 
more  than  half  the  pupils  of  that  institu- 
tion lost  their  hearing  by  accidents  or  d^ 
eases,  chiefly  fevers  and  diseases  of  diil- 
dren. 

Cause*  and  Curt.  The  immediate  caus- 
es of  ordinary  dumbness  are  known  to  be 
various.  In  some  few  cases,  it  is  owing 
to  an  imperfection  or  injury  of  some  part 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  and,  of  course,  is 
irremediable.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  to 
arise  from  obstructions  in  the- external  or 
internal  passage  of  the  ear.  Cures  have 
sometimes  been  effected  by  removing 
these  obstructions  by  means  of  instru- 
ments or  injections,  especially,  of  late,  by 
doctors  Itard  and  Deleau,  of  Paris,  who 
throw  injections  into  the  Eustachian  pas- 
sage, by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  passed 
through  the  nostrils.  Doctor  Deleau  is 
reported,  by  a  conunittee  of  the  French 
institute,  to  have  relieved  or  cured  several 
deaf  persons,  by  injections  of  air^  long 
continued ;  but  he  does  not  estimate  the 
probable  number  of  cures  in  deaf  mutes 
at  more  than  one  in  ten.  Perforation  of 
the  tympanum  is  sometimes  useful  in  ren- 
dering it  more  easy  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions which  may  be  discovered;  and  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  deemed  important  to 
perform  it  by  means  of  cireular  ^acSj 
closing  with  a  spring,  which  remove  a 
portion  of  the  membrane,  and  leave  a  per- 
manent opening.  In  other  cases,  ana  in 
the  usual  mode,  this  operation  often  pro- 
duces great  suflering,'  and  has  not  been 
generaliy  useful.  In  81  cases  of  perfeis- 
tion  at  Groningen,  in  Holland,  only  three 
were  permanentiy  relieved,  and  these  in 
a  very  partial  degree.  In  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes,  rM>  defect  is  visible, 
and  no  appUcations  appear  to  be  usefhl. 
In  a  number  of  anatomical  examinations 
of  deceased  deaf  mutes,  at  Paris,  the  ear 
was  found  perfect  in  all  its  par^  l^c 
inference  has  therefore  been  made,  that 
the  disease  consists  in  a  paralysis  of  the 
auditory  nerve — a  conclusion  which  seems 
to  be  sustained  by  the  feet,  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  cure  has  been  eflected  by  actual 
cautery  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
that  galvanism  has  sometimes  givai  tem- 
porary relief  According  to  the  esti- 
mates vre  have,  mentioned,  the  number  of 
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deaf  mutes  in  the  U«  States  is  about 
6000,  and  in  Europe  not  less  than  140,000; 
all  of  whom,  by  ttieir  deafness  (which  we 
see  is  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  reme- 
dies), are  shut  out  from  the  intercourse 
of  society,  and  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  situation  and 
charactet  of  such  a  large  class  of  unfortu- 
nate peraoDs  are  subjects  of  deep  interest 

The  necesaity  of  communication,  and  Uie 
want  of  words,  oblige  the  deaf  mute 
to  observe  and  imitate  the  actions  and 
expressions  which  accompany  various 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and 
persons  bv  some  peculiar  maik,  and  to 
describe  their  actions  by  direct  imitation. 
In  this  wav,  he  and  his  friends  are  led  to 
form  a  dialect  of  that  universal  language 
of  attitude,  gesture  and  expression,  by 
which  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  con- 
vey to  us  every  event  of  history,  and  every 
feeling  of  the  soul — which  becomes  a 
substitute  for  words  in  the  hands  of  the 
pantomimic  actor,  and  which  adds  force 
and  clearness  to  the  finest  efiusions  of  the 
oiator — in  other  words,  the  natural  sign 

Detcrwtion  of  ike  Language.  The  terms 
of  this  languacG  are  of  two  kinds — the 
descriptive  and  the  characteristic  or  in- 
dicative signs.  '  Descriptive  signs  involve 
an  account  (more  or  less  complete)  of  the 
appearance,  qualities  and  uses  of  an  ob- 
ject, or  the  circumstances  of  an  event,  for 
the  purpose  of  description  or  explanation, 
and  must,  from  their  nature,  be  varied, 
like  a  painting,  onl}[  by  the  point  of  view 
firom  which  the  objects  are  d^cribed,  or 
the  capacity  and  accuracy  of  the  person- 
that  describes.  The  indicative  si^ns,  on 
the  contrary,  which  are  employed  m  com- 
mon conversation,  are  usually  mere  ab- 
breviations of  these,  involving  a  nngle 
striking  feature  of  the  person,  or  object,  or 
event ;  as  an  elephant  is  indicated  by  its 
trunk,  a  flower  by  its  fiagrance,  or  a  town 
by  a  collection  of  roofe.  The  signs  of 
persons  are  usually  conventional,  and  de- 
rived fix>m  some  feature,  or  mark,  or 
habit,  but  often  from  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance in  dress,  &C.,  which  struck  the 
deaf  mute  on  first  seeing  the  person,  and 
is  still  referred  to  when  it  no  longer  exists. 
It  is  obvious  tliat,  in  this  class  of  signs, 
there  is  fpeeat  room  for  dialects,  acconunc 
to  the  situation,  cafwcity  and  habits  of 
observation  of  the  individual,  and  that 
much  may  be  done  for  its  improvement, 
by  a  proper  selection. 

Extent  of  the  Sgn  Language.     The 


sign  language,  like  every  other,  varies  in 
its  extent  with  the  intelligence,  the  vrants, 
and  the  circle  of  ideas  of  those  who  use 
iL    When  employed  by  an  insulated  deaf 
mute,  it  will  usually  exhibit  only  the  ob- 
jects of  the  first  necessity,  and  the  most 
common  impulses,  like  the  language  of  a 
savage  tribe.     When  his  ideas  expand, 
fivm  age  or  observation,  he  will  find  new 
modes  of  exfMvssing  them ;  and,  when  his 
education  is  begun,  an  intelligent  deaf 
mute  will  often  express  ideas  in  this  lan- 
guage, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  ex- 
pressions m  words.    When  a  number  of 
deaf  mutes  are  brought  together  in  a  sin- 
gle institution,  selections  ai^  combinations 
of  their  various  dialects  are  formed ;  the 
best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all ;  and  a 
new  and  more  complete  form  of  the  lan- 
ffuage  is  the  result — as  in  nations  collected 
by  civilization.    This  process,  carried  on 
for  half  a  century  in  the  institution  of 
Paris,  and  some  others  in  Europe,  imder 
the  observation  and  direction  of  intelligent 
men  possessed  of  hearing,  has  produced 
a  language  capable  of  expressing  aU  the 
ideas  we  convey   by  articulate  sounds, 
with  clearness,  though  not  always  vrith 
equal  brevity,  and  which  those  who  value 
it  least  admit  to  surpass  speech  in  the 
force  with  which  it  communicates  the 
feelings  and  states  of  mind.    like  paint- 
ing (as  Condiliac  observes),  it  has  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  presenting  a  group 
of  ideas  at  once,  which  lose  much  of  their 
force  and  beauty,  by  being  detailed  in  the 
successive  words  and  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  written  language.    The  eye,  die- 
hand,  the  whole  b(>ay,  speak  simultane- 
ously on  one  subject ;  the  representation 
changes  every  moment,  and  these  peculiar- 
ities, with  Uie  elliptical  form  of  expression 
which  is  adoptea  in  conversation,  give  a 
rapidity  to  communication  by  the  sign 
language,  which,  on  common  subjects, 
among  those  ftiniliar  vrith  it,  surpasses 
that  of  speech.    If  we  remark  the  new 
shades  of  meaning  given  to  the  same 
words,  by  the  vaijmg  attitude  and  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  nice  observer  will 
discover,  in  these  signs,  the  thoughts,  and 
feelings  and  intentions,  even  of  one  who 
vrishes  to  conceal  them,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  capable  of 
conveving  the  roost  delicate  shades  of 
diougnt.    Generic  and  abstract  terms,  as 
their  objects  do  not  exist  in  nature,  have  no 
corresponding  terms  of  equal  clearness  m 
die  sign  language;  and  the  abbreviated 
manner  in  uniich  we  express  relations  by 
oonjuncdoDS,  prepositkiDB,  relativee  and 
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infleedoiiflyCan  only  be  imilated  by  adopt* 
ing  similar  oonyentional  aignsy  whi^h 
do  not  easily  &U  in  with  the  idiom  of 
the  language.  In  these  respects,  there* 
fore,  the  sign  language  wants  the  algebraic 
bfevit^  and  accuracy  which  are  found  in 
artificial  languages,  and  which  render 
these  so  invaluable  as  mediuons  of 
thou^t,  and  instnim^ts  of  philosoph- 
ical investigation ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
capable  of  describing  what  is  conveyed 
by  these  forms,  with  an  accuracy  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  words,  by  circumlocu* 
tion  and  example.  It  is  viroithy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  order  of  expression,  in  the 
sign  language,  is  that  mach  we  term 
mserfeti— the  sulject  before  the  quality, 
the  object  before  the  action,  and,  gkierai- 
W,  the  thing  modified  befiMne  the  modifier. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be 
found  among  all  nations,  and  has  ever 
been  the  medium  of  communicatiim  be- 
twem  voyagere  and  the  natives  of  newly 
discovered  coimtries.  It  is  employed  by 
many  savage  tribes  to  supply  the  paucity 
of  expression  in  their  language,  or  to  c<Mn- 
municate  with  other  tribes,  as  in  the 
Sandwich  iaiands,  and  in  North  America. 
Among  the  Indians  of  the  western  terri- 
tmy  of  the  United  States,  majcn*  Lonr 
found  it  aii  organized  language,  employed 
between  tribes  who  spoke  difierent  artic- 
ulate languages.  The  accounts  received 
fimn  hiinael^  as  well  as  his  work,  show 
that  it  corresponds,  almost  precisely,  with 
that  in  use  in  the  school  or  Paris ;  and  a 
Sandwich  islander,  who  visited  the  Amer- 
ican asylum  for  deaf  mutea^  gave  a  nar- 
rslive  of  his  fife  in  die  sign  language, 
which  was  peifoctly  understood  1^  ue 
pupils.  If  testimony  be  wanting  that  it 
still  retains  its  universal  character,  in  its 
cultivated  fonn^  the  writer  of  this  article, 
who  acquired  it  in  this  form,  can  state, 
that  he  nas  employed  it,  or  seen  it  em- 
ploTed,  with  sucoess,  in  communicating 
vrith  an  American  Indian,  a  Sandwich 
iaiander,  a  Chinese,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  The  more  lively  nations 
of  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Celtic  race, 
the  French  and  ftahans^  &c.  make  great 
uae  of  this  language,  in  connexion  vrith 
vn>rds,  and,  sometimes,  even  without  them. 
The  more  phlegmatic  people  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  m  ffSigland  and  Germany,  are 
80  httie  dnposed  to  it,  and  so  much  less 
able  to  aequne  or  undeniand  it,  diat  th^ 
regurd  it  as  a  spedea  of  affectation  or  bu^ 
fooaory  in  their  southern  neigfaboD;  and 
t»  thia  droumstanea  it  is  piotebly  owing. 


that  it  has  been  so  extensively  rejected, 
among  these  nations,  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute. 

Mihmd  StaU  of  (he  deaf  MiOe.  The 
natural  condition  of  the  deaf  mute  may 
be  inferred  fix>m  the  account  we  have 

rin  of  his  lanipiage.  It  is  obvious  that 
mere  loss  of  hearing  cannot,  in  ils^ 
diminish  the  natural  vigtur  of  any  other 
foculty,  either  of  body  or  mind.  He  must, 
however,  be  destitute  of  all  ideas  of 
sounds;  but  these  form  so  small  a  part 
of  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  in  companscm 
with  those  derived  fi!om  sight,  that  they 
cannot  seriously  affect  him.  His  ccmoep- 
tions,  derived  through  the  medium  of 
sight,  are  usually  more  accurate  than  ours, 
htt  recollections  more  vivid,  and  his  pow- 
en  of  description  more  striking,  because 
his  attention  is  more  undivided.  His  dis- 
crimination of  feelings  and  character  is 
often  intuitive,  and  he  fi^equently  divines 
the  subject  of  conversation  fiom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  speaker.  The  tremen- 
dous part  of  his  misfortune  is  the  inter- 
ruption of  communication  with  his  fellow 
men,  on  all  subjects  except  the  primary 
wants  and  impulses,  which  arises  from 
the  imperfect  character  of  his  si^  lan- 
guage, in  an  uneducated  state.  His  ideas 
are  very  much  limited  to  the  objects  and 
events  he  vritnesses,  and  the  exterior  re- 
lations of  things ;  and  he  is  shut  out  fitHn 
all  the  knowledge  derived  fii>m  history 
and  tradition.  Past  ag<i»,  distant  coui^ 
tries,  a  fiiture  virmW,  a  Ddty,  are  all  be- 
yond his  reach.  In  regard  to  the  com- 
bination and  application  of  the  ideas  which 
be  acquires,  he  is  still  in  the  fitate  of  na- 
tions in  the  infimcy  of  society,  and  cannot 
be  aided  or  directed  by  others,  in  Jiis 
efforts  to  reason.  After  extennve  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  we  caimot  hear  of  or 
find  a  single  instance  in  which  a  person, 
bom  deaf^  has  conceived  of  a  First  Cause, 
fimn  a  view  of  the  works  of  nature,  vrith- 
out  education.  They  describe  themselves 
as  looking  at  these  objects  like  the  brutes. 
Even  those  vriiose  fiiends  have  made 
great  eflbits  to  communicate  refinous 
truths  seldom  have  an  idea  of  the  l>eity, 
as  a  Creator  or  Benefector ;  and  a  deaf 
mute  at  Chartres,  in  France,  who  had 
been  taught  to  perform  all  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  was  deemed  very 
devout,  on  receiving  his  hearing,  stated 
that  he  had  no  c<moeptioDS  of  any  thing 
but  the  external  fofms  of  religion.  Con- 
sdeooe,  in  them,  derives  aD  its  h^t  fiom 
the  observation  of  the  conduct  of  ocfaefs, 
and  the  instinctive  impulses;  but  reoog- 
no  invariable  law,  and  often  leaves 
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these  unfbitunate  penons  to  commit  groes 
crimes,  without  any  sense  of  guilt  In 
shoft,  they  are  enveloped  in  intellectual 
and  moral  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  the 
clearest  light. 

JEsiory  of  the  Art  of  butruction.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Pliiw ;  and  they  were  declared,  b^ 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  incapable  of  ciyil 
acts.  No  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  give  them  instruction,  until  the 
Imter  part  of  the  15th  century,  when  we 
are  merely  told  l^  Agricola,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  in  Germany, 
of  a  deaf  mute  who  had  been  instructed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Pascha, 
a  clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  instructed 
a  daughter,  who  was  a  deaf  mute,  by 
means  of  pictures.  But  the  first  effort  for 
this  interesting  object,  of  which  we  have 
a  distinct  account,  was  made  by  Pedro 
de  Ponce,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Leon,  who  instructed 
four  deaf  mutes,  of  noble  famihes,  to 
write  and  speak,  in  1570.  In  1620,  John 
Bonet,  another  Spaniard,  published  the 
first  book  known  on  this  subject,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  method  which  he 
adopted  in  a  similar  course  of  instruction, 
and  accompanied  by  a  manual  a]|)habet, 
from  which  that  now  in  use  at  Paris  was 
derived.    In  1659,  the  instruction  of  deaf 


mutes  was  attempted,  with  apparent  sue- 
eess,  by  doctors  Holder  and  Wallis,  both 
of  whom  published  accounts  of  their 
methods.  At  about  the  same  time.  Van 
Helmctit,  in  Holland,  published  an  in- 
genious treatise  on  the  maimer  of  forming 
articulate  sounds,  the  principles  of  which, 
he  says,  he  had  applied  with  success  to 
the  instruction  of  a  deaf  mute.  In  1691, 
John  Conrad  Amman,  a  Swiss  physician 
in  Leyden,  published  a  similar  work ;  but 
he  and  his  predecessors  appear  to  have 
devised  and  executed  tiieir  plans  without 
any  knowledge  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously attempted  the  same  thing.  In 
1704,  the  methods  published  in  Spain, 
£ngland  and  Holland,  were  first  applied, 
in  Germany,  by  Kerger,  apparendy  with 
much  ingenuity  and  success,  and  some 
improvements.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  a  number  of  laborers  in  the  same  field, 
of  whom  Amoldi  appears  to  have  been 
tiie  most  distinguished.  In  1743,  the 
practicability  of  instructing  deaf  mutes 
was  first  publicly  demonstrated  in  France, 
^  Pereira,  a  Spaniard,  before  the  acade- 
my of  sciences,  who  gave  their  testimony 
to  its  success.  About  the  same  time, 
this  branch  of  instruction  was  attempt- 
ed in  France,  by   several  others,  among 


whom  Deschamps,  Emaud,  and  Vanin 
were  best  known.  In  1755,  Heinieke  in 
Germany,  De  I'Ep^  in  France,  both  of 
whom  were  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  deaf 
mutes  thrown  accidentally  in  their  way, 
formed  each  an  independent  system  of 
instruction,  established  the  first  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  at 
Paris  and  Leipsic,  and  may  be  justiy  re- 
garded as  the  founders  of  the  two  great 
schools,  into  which  the  instructers  of  the 
deaf  mutes  have  since  been  divided.  In 
1764,  Thomas  Braidwood,  of  Edinburgh, 
devised  a  system  of  instruction,  in  which, 
as  in  tiiat  of  Heinieke,  articulation  viras 
the  chief  object  Both  these  penons,  for 
a  long  time,  refosed  to  ccmimunicate  their 
inventions,  except  for  a  compensation, 
and  under  seal  or  secrecy ;  and  their  prin- 
ciples have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
countries  in  which  they  originated.  De 
I'Ep^e  devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  the  gra- 
tuitous communication  of  the  art  to  all 
who  would  learn  it ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  efibrts  and  instructions,  schools 
were  founded  by  Silvestri  at  Rome,  Stork 
at  Vienna,  Guyot  at  Groningen,  and  Ul- 
rich  in  Switzerland,  which  still  exist  in 
the  hands  of  their  disciples.  The  system 
of  De  I'Ep^e  was  materially  improved  Yfj 
Sicard,  his  pupil  and  successor  in  the 
institution  of  Paris,  who  is  admitted  to 
have  surpassed  his  master,  and  to  rank 
with  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene&c- 
tore  of  the  deaf  mute.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  Assarotti,  of  Genoa, 
established,  by  his  own  benevolent  efforts, 
an  institution  which  ranks  among  the 
first  in  Europe,  and  formed  a  system  of 
instruction,  based,  indeed,  upon  that  in 
Sicard's  works,  but  involving  important 
improvements,  which  entitie  him  to  be 
.considered  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
school. 

European  huiitution$.  From  the  last 
report  of  the  Paris  institution,  with  some 
additional  accounts,  it  appears,  that  there 
are  now  81  estabhshments  for  deaf  mutes 
in  Europe;  of  which  Spain  has  1,  Portu- 
gal 1,  Italy  6,  Switzerland  4,  Baden  4, 
Wurteroburg  3,  Bavaria  1,  Prussia  8,  the 
rest  of  Gennany  10,  Denmark  2,  Sweden 
1,  Russia  1,  Holland  4,  Great  Britain  10, 
and  France  26.  Sixty-two  of  these  have 
been  established  vrithin  the  last  30  years. 
A  few  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  are  conducted  on  the 
system  of  Heinieke  and  Braidvrood.  The 
rest,  including  several  in  Great  Britain^ 
adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of  De 
r£p6e  and  Sicai^ 
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Thefintinfllnic- 
tioD  of  deaf  muteB  in  America  WM  given 
in  Virginia,  by  a  deacendant  of  Braid- 
wood,  who  adopted  the  syatem  of  eon- 
cealment,  like  nia  anceator.  A  amall 
echool  waa  formed ;  but  we  have  noc 
learned  the  reaulta,  and  believe  it  baa 
ceaaed  to  eziat  The  fam,  ioatitution  for 
thia  purpoae,  and  which  nowrankaamong 
the  moat  diatinguiabed  of  the  kind,  waa 
the  American  ^6ylum,  projected  in  1815^ 
and  eatabliahed  in  1817»  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, bf  the  eSBottB  of  the  Reverend 
T.  H.  GaUaudet,  aided  bv  Mr.  Laurent 
Clerc,  a  dietinffuished  pupil  of  Sicard,  and 
aiMtained  by  &e  oontributiona  of  gentle- 
men in  thattown.  The oouiae of  inatruc- 
tion  is  baaed  on  the  ayalem  of  Sicard,  but 
with  important  improvementa  hv  Mr. 
GaliaudeL  Aayluma  for  the  deaf  mute 
were  aubaequently  founded  in  Philadel- 
nbia,  at  Canajohane,  in  the  alate  of  New 
York,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Kentucky,  all  of 
which  obtained  their  ayatem  of  inatruction 
from  the  American  Aaylum ;  and  thia  in- 
stitution ia  thua  entided  to  the  pfaiae  of 
having  given  birth  to  an  American  achool 
of  inatructera,  and  to  an  AmencBn  ayatem 
of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  whoae  re- 
auha  have  excited  aurpriae  in  Europe,  and 
have  even  been  declared  to  be  utterly  im- 
probable, from  their  auperiority  to  thoaa 
uaually  produced.  An  aaylum  waa  ea- 
tabUahecl  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
about  the  aame  time  with  the  American 
Asylum,  which  baa  not  derived  ita  ayatem 
from  any  exiating  inatitution.  The  legia- 
laturea  of  Maryluid  and  moat  of  the  atatea 
north  of  thia  have  granted  annual  auppliea 
for  the  education  of  dietr  indigent  deaf 
mutea,  at  aome  one  of  theae  inatitntiona ; 
other  atatea  have  propoeed  to  eatabliah 
aayluma,  and,  by  a  bill  now  before  the 
oongreas  of  the  U.  Statea,  a  tract  of  hnd 
18  granted  to  every  auch  institution.  If  the 
deaf  mutea  in  the  U.  States  be  eetimated 
at  1  for  every  3000,  or  1000  for  eveiy 
2,000,000  of  infaabitanta,  the  annual  in- 
creaae  for  one  generation,  auppoaing  it  to 
be  90  veaia,  will  be  33  for  every  2,000,000; 
and,  if  the  course  of  inatruction  occupy  4 
or  5  years,  150  deaf  mutea,  for  every 
2,000,1)00,  ought  to  be  continually  wader 
inatruction.  Acoording  to  thia  calculation, 
the  five  exiatmg  institutiona  are  aufficient 
for  the  exiating  8,000,000  of  inhalntanta 
north  of  Tetmaaaee  and  Viiginia ;  and  it 
only  remaina  to  eatabliah  two  or  three 
ochera,  at  oentral  points,  for  the  Southern 
StacesL 

S^demto/iuiruelion.  The  obieeta  to  be 
acoompliahed  in  the  education  of  a  deaf 


mute,  are  to  teach  him  an  entire  lan- 
guage, and  to  give  him  all  diat  maaa  of 
monl,  religioua  and  ordinary  knowledge 
that  ia  neceasaiy  for  him,aa  a  aodal  and 
immortal  being,  for  which,  in  other  chil- 
dren, 12  or  15  years  of  oonatant  interooorBe 
with  aociety,  and  much  study,  are  deemed 
necessary ;  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  six, 
and  often  even  in  three  veara.  It  ia  obvi- 
oua  that,  to  aocompliah  Uiia,  aome  method, 
more  rapid  in  ita  results  than  the  ordinaiy 
one,  muat  be  adopted.  The  earher  in- 
structers  of  the  deaf  mute  usually  had 
only  one,  or  a  veiy  few  pupils,  and  have 
given  ua  Unit  for  instructioii,  rather  than 
a  ayatem.  The  first  account  whidi  we 
have  of  the  reduction  of  this  art  to  a  reg- 
ular and  permanent  form,  ia  in  the  woika 
of  Hdnicke  and  De  TEp^  H«nicke, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  considered 
the  vrant  of  speech  as  the  great  miafor- 
tune  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  made  it  the 
great  obfect  of  instruction  to  teach  ban  to 
articulate,  in  order  to  aid  the  progreaa  of 
hia  own  mind,  as  well  aa  to  enable  bun  to 
communicate  with  others  in  this  manner. 
We  are  told  by  the  successor  of  Heinicke 
in  the  Leipeic  school,  that  the  following 
^are  and  were  the  views  and  prindplen 
of  Hdnicke  and  hia  diacifrfes :"— 4hat  **  we 
think  in  artictdate  wordi^  and  cannot 
think  in  written  words  ^  <*that  wiittee 
worda  can  never  lead  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  ideaa,  in  chiUren  bom  deaf  f* 
and  that  ^no  fiieedom  in  diought,  or  in 
the  use  of  language,  can  be  produced 
without  articulaSon,  either  by  signs  or  fay 
written  language.**  If  it  were  credible 
that  Bounds  were  more  allied  to  abatract 
ideas  than  obiectB  of  sight  are ;  if  we  could 
forget  that  we  often  have  ideaa  for  which 
we  cannot  easily  find  words,  the  foeta  we 
have  abated  concerning  the  language  of 
aigna^  and  the  capacity  of  several  hun- 
dred pupib,  educa^  merely  by  agna,  in 
the  French  and  American  inatitutiona,  to 
read  and  write,  and  convene  and  reaaon, 
prove  the  entire  fidlacy  of  theae  views; 
and  the  argument  oft  'i^gnortnilui  cannot 
be  adduced,  at  this  day,  on  that  aubfect, 
without  disgrace.  Tboee  who  follow  this 
system  admit  the  uae  of  the  aign  language 
in  the  eariy  stages  of  instruction,  but  seek 
to  banish  it  aa  early  aa  poasible,  consider- 
ing it  aa  a  rude  language,  incapable  of 
improvement,  and  which  retards  the  ex* 
pansion  of  the  pupils  mind,  and  renders 
It  less  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  writ- 
ten language.  They  adopt  the  methods 
of  the  early  inaOructerB,  in  waiting  for  ooca- 
siona  to  teach  words  and  explain  phraass. 
They  rely  upon  repeating  the  word  or 
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phmse  in  the  vppMtpnaie  cucumfltanoes, 
and  in  q^uestions  and  answeis,  as  the  meam 
of  making  h  undentood,  rather  than  on 
direct  explanation,  or  ezamplea  presented 
by  the  sign  language.  Too  manv  of  this 
school  foraet  one  of  the  ftmdaraental 
maxims  of  Heinicke — ^^  first  ideas,  then 
words^-Huid  occupy  the  pupil  for  a  long 
time  with  mere  mechanical  articulation. 
In  one  school,  months  are  passed  in  the 
mere  study  of  names  attached  to  [Mctures, 
without  the  least  attempt  to  excite  or  en- 
lighten the  mind  by  means  of  signs ;  and 
usually  a  year  is  passed,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  most  of  the  mental  faculties  are 
ripe  for  devebpement,  in  the  mere  exei^ 
cise  of  memory  (in  learning  names  of  ob- 
jects, and  qualities,  and  actions),  which 
(mly  requires  the  powers  of  an  in&nt,  and 
would  be  aided,  instead  of  retarded,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  mind,  as  the  experience 
of  the  other  schools  fiilly  provea  Reli- 
gious instructicm  is  rarely  attempted,  in 
this  school  before  the"  second  year,  or 
until  it  can  be  given  in  words,  from  the 
belief  that  it  cannot  be  given  correctly  by 
signs ;  and  in  the  school  of  Leipsio,  it  is 
even  deferred  to  the  third  year.  The  at- 
tention of  De  I'Ep^e,  and  other  instnicters 
of  the  same  views,  was  called  especially 
to  the  intellectual  and  morel  v^ants  of 
the  deaf  mute ;  and  they  deemed  it  most 
miportant  first  to  devefope  his  powen, 
and  cultivate  his  feelings ;  and,  next,  to 
give  lum  such  a  knowledge  of  written 
language  as  is  indispensable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  his  wants.  They  found  the 
onl^  medium  of  conveying  truth,  or  ex- 
plaining terms,  in  the  sign  language 
which  we  have  described.  They  em- 
ployed it  in  its  natural  state,  to  explain 
the  first  simple  tenns.  They  discovered 
that  it  was  capable  of  extension,  and  they 
preserved  and  cultivated  it,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  as  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  pupil,  by  which  they  could  always 
refer  to  any  objects  of  thought  or  feeling, 
physical,  intellectual  or  moral,  and  thus 
form  original  explanations  of  new  words, 
and  avoid  the  error  which  might  arise 
from  the  imperfection  of  previous  expla- 
nations. Words  tiiey  considered  as  ar- 
bitraxY  signs,  and  De  I'Ep^  maintained, 
that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  like 
that  of  a  foreigner,  ought  to  consist  in  a 
course  of  translation  and  retranslation 
fiom  the  kno^m  to  the  unknown  lan- 
guage. To  aid  in  this  process,  he  added 
a  series  of  methodical  and  conventional 
signs,  founded  on  analogy,  for  the  parti- 
cles and  inflections  of  kmguage.    These 


were  used  chiefly  in  inslnictioD,  in  radar 
to  render  the  tvanslation  complece,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  the  character  and  meaning 
of  the  connectivea  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  practised  fiilly  upon  his  own  prin- 
dples,  but  occupied  himself  too  excluave- 
]y  with  the  inteUectual  improvement  of  hki 
pupils,  and  with  single  words,  and  seems 
to  have  despaired  of  enabling  them  to  use 
language,  in  its  connexion,  except  in  a 
mechanical  manner.  Sicaxd  endeavored 
to  complete  the  plan  of  his  master,  by  the 
improvement  of  the  signs  employed ;  and 
to  him  and  his  pupils  we  owe,  more  than 
to  any  others,  the  perfection  which  this 
language  has  attained.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  the  error  of  De  I'Ep^  by 
explaining  the  theory  of  grammar,  and 
the  formulas  of  the  various  species  of 
propositions,  and,  in  this  w&y,  was  led  into 
a  course  of  metaphysical  and  philosophi- 
cal lessons,  which  later  instructera  have 
found  too  extensive  and  t€X>  little  pvacti- 
caL  According  to  the  system  adopted 
under  his  direction,  the  first  year  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  vocabulaiy  <n  names,  of 
adjectives,  and  of  veribs  in  three  simple 
tenses,  with  ample  religious  and  other 
narratives  in  the  sign  limguage.  It  was 
only  in  the  second  year,  that  words  were 
shown,  in  their  connexion,  in  short  phi»- 
ses;  the  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  the 
full  inflection  of  the  verbs,  were  taught, 
and  reli|pous  instruction  ^ven,  in  writ- 
ten lanyiage.  In  the  thud  and  fourth 
years,  the  organs,  senses,  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  the  theoiy  of  sentences, 
were  explained,  original  description  and 
definitions  required,  and  in  the  fourth 
year,  books  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  Throughout  the  course,  pub- 
lic lectures  were  given,  in  which  written 
accounts  of  Bible  history  and  religious 
truth  were  explained  in  the  sign  language ; 
but  no  devotional  exercises  in  this  lan- 
guage were  ever  connected  with  tiiem,  or 
practised  by  the  pupils. 

Amarican  S^tienu  This  system  has 
been  materially  modified  in  the  school  of 
Paris  itself^  and  in  several  othere  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  adopt  the 
same  principles.  As  the  American  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  devised  by  Mr.  Qal- 
laudet,  without  any  knowledge  of  others, 
except  that  of  Paris,  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, comprises  most  of  these  improve- 
ments, vrith  some  others  of  great  impor- 
tance, peculiar  to  itself  we  cannot  do  better, 
within  the  limits  allowed  us,  than  to  de- 
scribe this  as  vre  have  found  it,  in  his 
own  statement,  and  in  the  American 
A^lum.     Mr.  Gallaudet  has  combined 
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the  fundamental  principle  of  Heinicke — 
"-  first  ideas,  then  woids^— whfa  that  of  De 
PEp^e— ^that  ''the  natural  language  of 
flicns  must  be  elevated  to  as  high  a  degree 
of  excellence  as  possible,  in  order  to  serve 
as  the  medium  ior  giving  the  ideas  clear- 
ly, and  explaining  them  accurately."  He 
has  added  another  of  no  small  importance 
— that,  as  words  describe  rather  the  im- 
pression, or  states  of  mind  produced  by 
external  objects,  than  those  essential  qual- 
ities which  are  beyond  our  reach,  the 
process  of  learning  them  would  be  fiicil- 
itated  by  leading  the  pupils  to  reflect  on 
their  own  sensations  and  ideas;  and  he 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that, 
among  deaf  mutes  of  equal  capacities, 
^  those  who  can  be  led  to  mark  or  de- 
scribe, with  the  greatest  precision,  the 
operations  of  their  own  mind,  unifbimly 
niake  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  written  kmgua^,  and  of  reli- 
ipous  truth.''  A  leading  object,  therefore, 
m  connexion  with  the  first  lessons,  in 
which  sensible  ideas  are  presented  and 
named,  is  to  establish  a  fi'ee  communica- 
tion with  the  pupil,  in  the  sign  language, 
in  reference  to  lus  feelings  and  thoughts, 
as  excited  by  the  objects  which  he  sees, 
or  the  events  of  his  own  life.  He  easily 
comprehends  those  of  others,  and  is  thus 
led  to  leam  the  names  of  the  simple  emo- 
tions and  acts  of  the  mind.  Hence  he  is 
brought  to  think  of  an  invisible  agent, 
which  we  term  the  «ou2,  as  the  feeling 
and  percipient  being;  and,  by  a  naturu 
transition,  is  led,  by  the  use  of  si^ns 
ak>ne,  to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  the  First 
Cause ;  to  his  character,  as  our  Creator  and 
Bene&ctor;  and  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
law  and  our  future  destiny.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  deaf  mutes  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum (and,  we  presume,  in  others  derived 
finom  it)  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
simple  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in 
one  year ;  a  period  in  which,  in  most  Euro- 
pean institutions,  they  ^are  scarcely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  the  names  of  sensible  objects,  quali- 
ties and  actions,  or  the  most  common 
phrases.  By  communicating  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sign  language,  pupils, 
whose  inferior  capacity  or  advanced  age 
would  not  allow  them  to  acquire  enough 
of  written  language  to  receive  religious 
truth  through  this  medium,  have  been 
early  prepared  to  enjoy  its  blessings  and 
hopes,  and  feel  its  sanctions  as  a  restraint 
upon  their  conduct,  which  renders  their 
^vemment  more  easy,  while  it  aids  them 
m  the  formation  of  correct  habits.  An- 
other plan,  which  is  not  known  to  have 


been  ever  emploYed  befbre  its  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  1817,  was  to 
conduct  the  duly  and  weekly  devotional 
exercises  by  signs ;  and  the  deaf  mutes 
have  been  thus  taught  to  address  the 
Father  of  their  spirits  m  their  own  natural 
language,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the 
new  privily  of  social  worship.  In  ap- 
plying Uie  mst  principles  to  the  course  of 
mstruction  in  language,  an  important  im- 
provement has  b^n  made,  by  combining 
wordff  into  phrases  as  early  as  possible, 
and  thus  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  use 
them.  The  idea  of  each  phrase  is  first 
explained  by  the  sign  language,  and  then 
translated  into  words,  and  Uien  retrans- 
lated by  the  pupil  into  his  own  language. 
The  process  is  carried  on  for  more  dim- 
cult  words,  and  the  phrases  are  lengthened 
until  they  become  narratives.  The  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  the  connectives  are 
aided  by  the  methodical  signs  of  De  TEp^ 
and  Sicard.  The  pupil  is  called  upon,  at 
intervals,  to  express  his  own  ideas  in 
writing,  and  to  explain  by  signs  what  is 
written  by  others.  An  important  addi- 
tional improvement  is  '^to  employ  the 
pupil,  as  eariy  as  possible,  in  the  study  of 
txx)ks  written  in  an  easy  style,  explained 
by  signs  when  necessary,'*  so  as  to  lead 
him,  by  his  own,  and  often  by  his  unaided 
eflS>rts,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
arrangement  of  words,  and  the  idioms  of 
written  language.  He  is  led  gradually  to 
infer  the  rules  of  grammar  fiiom  a  series 
of  examples,  instead  of  committing  them 
to  memory ;  and  the  theoiy  of  language 
is  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  instruc- 
tion, when  the  pupil  is  nimiliar  with  its 
practical  use.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  do  not  difier  moteruUy 
from  those  usually  employed,  except  that 
much  aid  is  derived  from  explanatory 
signs ;  and  experiments,  made  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  Europe  prove,  that  these 
may  .be  usefully  employed  to  illustrate 
various  subjects  to  peraons  posseeeed  of 
hearing. 

JtrtSviaiion,  While  the  instructere  of 
the  school  of  De  FEp^e  and  Sicard  unite 
in  denying  that  articulation  is  necessary 
to  the  deaf  mute,  as  a  means  of  mental 
developement,  they  admit  its  great  value 
as  a  supplement  to  intellectual  education, 
if  it  be  attainable.  But  they  difier  as  to 
the  practicability  and  expediency  of  at- 
tegipting  to  teach  it  generally.  Of  its 
great  practical  value  in  daricness,  or  in 
cases  of  sudden  dan^r,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion ;  and  it  is  certainly  impoitant 
that  every  deaf  mute  should  be  taught 
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some  c^  of  distress,  or  perhaps  a  few 
words  ror  such  occasions;  for  some  do 
not  know  how  to  use  their  voice  even  to 
this  extent  The  power  of  articulating, 
even  imperfectly,  may  also  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  deaf  mute,  where  ignorance 
in  writing  is  combined  with  a  pmegmatic 
inattention  to  signs,  in  those  among  whom 
he  is  situated.  But  that  it  is  not  indis* 
jpensable,  as  an  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication, is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  pupils  of  the  French  and  American 
schools  find  no  difficulty  in  making  them- 
selves intelligible  to  those  around  them, 
either  by  writing  or  si^hs,  ou  all  necessa- 
ry subjects.  A^culation  is  learned  and 
recoUected  by  the  deaf  mute,  as  a  set  of 
movements,  and  sensations  in  the  organs 
o£  speech.  It  is  taught  by  pointing  put 
to  the  pupil  the  powers  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  the  portion  of  the  lips, 
teeth  and  tongue,  and  by  making  him  feel 
with  his  hand,  or  a  silver  instrument,  all 
the  perceptible  movements  and  vibrations 
of  the  throat  and  interior  organs,  which 
are  requisite  for  their  pronunciation.  He 
is  then  required  to  imitate  this  position, 
and  to  force  a  quantity  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  sufficient  to  produce  the  sound,  and 
is  taught  to  read  the  articulations  of  oth- 
ers, by  observing  the  position  of  the  or- 
gans, and  the  countenance.  The  facility 
of  doing  this  vnH  depend  much  upon  the 
pliability  of  the  organ  6f  speech,  and  the 
nature  of  the  language  to  be  learned.  We 
observed,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  the  soft  and  regular  language  of 
Italy,  in  a  climate  where  we  have  otlier 
evidence  of  a  superior  pliancy  in  the  vocal 
powers,  was  acquired,  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess, by  a  short  period  of  daily  practice. 
But  the  harsh  and  guttural  sounds  of  the 
northern  languages,  and  the  irregularity^ 
which  is  found  in  the  pronunciation  of 
some  of  them,  present  several  additional 
difficulties,  which  are  perhaps  increased 
by  the  frequent  diseases  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans produced  by  a  cold  climate.  Those 
instructers  who  attempt  to  teach  all  their 
pupils  these  languages,  are  usually  com- 
pelled, to  make  it  a  constant  and  individ- 
ual exercise,  and  to  make  and  to  demand 
effi)rts  painful  to  the  teacher,  and  pupil, 
and  spectator,  with  only  a  partial  success. 
Of  a  number  of  qieakers,  whom  we  have 
seen  and  heard  o^  in  various  countries, 
thus  taught,  few  would  have  been  intelli- 
gible to  a  stranger  so  readily  as  by  signs ; 
and  their  tones  were  extremely  disagree- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
a  few  deaf  mutes  who  are  capable  of 
speaking  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligi- 
voL.  IV.       *         29 


ble,  and  of  reading,  from  the  lips  and 
countenance,  what  was  said  by  others. 
They  were  such,  however,  as  either  re- 
tained some  remnant  of  hearing,  or  had 
been  the  subjects  of  individual  uistructions 
for  a  series  of  years.  We  presume  the 
truth  lies  in  that  middle  course,  now  adopt- 
ed by  the  school  of  Paris,  and  by  some 
advocates  of  articulation,  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  all  its 
formsi  They  believe  that,  by  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  every  institution, 
whose  organs  are  pliable,  and  who  have 
some  remnant  of  sensibility,  either  in 
the  external  or  internal  car  (those  term- 
ed derni  sourda  in  the  Paris  school),  the 
acquisition  may  be  made  with  a  degree 
of  ease  and  perfection,  which  renders  it 
a  desirable  and  important  branch  of  in- 
struction for  such  portion  of  the  pupils  in 
every  institution.  They  are  equally  con- 
vinced, tliat  to  attempt  to  teach  articula- 
tion to  those  entirely  destitute  uf  sensibil- 
ity in  the  ear,  or  who  cannot  exercise  the 
organ  of  speech  without  difficulty  or  pain, 
is  a  useless  labor,  and  may  produce  dis- 
ease in  the  pupil;  as  more  than  one  in- 
stance proves.  On  the  last  point,  some 
have  maintained  that  the  exercise  of  the 
lungs  is  important  to  the  pupil,  while 
others  have  declared  the  contrary.  We 
believe  here,  also,  much  will  depend 
on  individual  organization,  and  that  the 

reral  question  will  be  modified  much 
the  climate,  and  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  taught  Most  of  the  schools 
for  deaf  mutes  emplo^r  a  manual  alpha- 
bet, for  the  more  rapid  commuuicatiou 
in  words ; — ^in  England,  usually  made 
with  both  hands,  and  elsewhere  with  one. 
This  alphabet,  with  writing,  on  paper  and 
in  the  air,  and  the  use  of  natural  and  con- 
ventional si^s,  are  found  adequate  means 
of  communication  for  those  who  cannot 
acquire  articulate  language.  (See  the 
Gtschickte  des  Taubstummen-  Untertiddes  in 
Spanien  und  Drcmkrekk  von  JSTei^man ;  the 
Jalicke  auf  der  ThubstummenbUdung  von 
Reich  (of  Leipsic) ;  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encydopedia  BrUanmc(L,  arucle  Deaf  and 
Dumb  ;  SuUo  SUiio  dei  SonH  muU^  &c., 
del  Alhaie  BOffuUiy  Milan;  Journal  des 
Sowrds-muets  &  Bebian^  Dd  EducaHon 
des  Sourds-mMctSiparM.  de  Gerando,  Paris.) 
For  an  account  of  the  different  American 
institutions,  see  Hartford^  JSTew  York,  Phil- 
addphia,  &c. 

'  DuMMER,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  American 
scholar  and  politicial  writer,  was  bora  in 
Boston,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1699.  At  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
he  passed  several  years,  and  obtained  a 
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doctor's  degree.  He  afterwards  went  to 
England,  with  the  intention  of  pursuinff 
the  career  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
Here  he  formed  political  connexions  of  a 
hi^h  order.  The  celebrity  which  he  ac- 
quired as  a  writer  and  man  of  business 
caused  him  to  be  chosen,  in  1710,  agent 
for  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  In 
this  capacity,  he  exerted  his  great  abilities 
and  influence  with  constant  zeal  for  the 
benefit  of  his  constituents ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  his  political  attach- 
ments and  general  deportment  rendered 
him  so  unpopular  at  home,  that,  in  1721, 
he  was  dismissed.  Dummer  contracted 
iireligious  opinions  and  licentious  habits, 
owing,  said  his  enemies,  to  his  peraonal 
intercourse  with  lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
employed  him  in  secret  negotiations,  and 
•  promised  him  a  high  office,  which  was 
never  given.  He  wrote  an  admirable 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  New  England 
charters,  when  they  were  threatened,  in 
1721.  This  woik  constitutes  the  best 
specimen  of  his  Elnglish  style,  which  is 
uncommonly  elegant  and  forcible.  His 
Latin  dissertations  in  theology  and  philos- 
opby^ave,  also,  much  merit  He  died 
in  1739,  having  spent  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  in  literary  retiremenL 

DuMONT,  Stephen,  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
in  1759,  of  a  familv  which  had  suflered 
great  reverses  of  rortune.  From  his  in- 
fancy, he  had  to  contend  with  adversity. 
He  early  displayed  superior  talents,  spirit 
and  intelligence,  was  destined  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical career,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Protestant  church  in  1781. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  democratic 
party  in  Geneva,  and,  when  the  opposite 
par^  gained  the  ascendency,  he  went 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  French  reformed  church. 
His  talents  for  the  pulpit  caused  his  ac- 
quaintance to  be  sought^ by  the  eminent 
men,  Russians  or  strangers,  who  were  at 
the  court  of  Catharine  11.  He  had  re- 
mained there  but  eighteen  months,  when 
lord  Lansdowne  invited  him  to  Endand, 
with  the  intention  of  employing  him  to 
finish  the  education.of  his  son.  It  was 
in  the  house  of  this  statesman  that  he 
formed  intimate  connexions  with  some  of 
the  men  who  have  done  most  honor  to 
Great  Britain,  particularly  sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  The  French  revolution  brought 
him  to  Paris  in  the  year  1789.  He  was 
soon  called  to  associate  himself  with  the 
men  who  were  selected,  for  their  strength 
and  intelliffsnce,  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
France.  It  is  asserted  that  the  famous 
address  of  the  king,  proposed  by  Mira- 


beau,  July  9, 1789,  to  obtain  the  sending 
back  of  the  troops,  was  composed  by  Bu- 
mont.  They  undertook  toother  a  jour- 
nal, the  Courier  of  the  Provmces,  designed 
to  develope  and  render  popular  the  new 
doctrines ;  and,  as  was  likely  to  happen  in 
such  a  parmeiship,  tlie  most  assiduous  as 
well  as  the  most  important  labor  fell  upon 
DumonL — Ab  soon  as  scenes  of  violence 
and  cruelty  began  to  sully  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Dumont  quitted  Paris,  and  return- 
ed to  England,  before  the  sickness  of  Mi- 
rabeau,  who  died  April  2, 1791.  When 
the  details  of  the  rei^  of  terror  reached 
Dumont  in  Ekigland,  he  was  overcome 
vrith  grief,  and  remained  for  some  years 
plunged  in  sadness.  What  contributed 
the  most  to  draw  him  from  this  state  of 
depression,  was  his  increased  intimacy 
with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whom  he  had 
known  since  1788.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Dumont  for  Bentham  was  kept  up,  with- 
out deviation  or  division,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  English  lawyer  was  for  him 
tmUm  reason.  He  sometimes  said  of 
what  he  most  admired  in  other  philoso- 
phers, ^  It  is  convincing ;  it  istrutn  itself; 
It  is  almost  Benthandc.^^ — It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Dumont  has  edited  many  of  the 
works  of  this  distinguished  lawyer,  afier 
divesting  the  ideas  of  the  uncouth  garb  in 
which  the  author  had  clothed  them.  Du- 
mont has  spoken  of  the  manuscripts 
which  his  fnend  put  into  his  hands  as 
^'a  fiist  draft,"  '*  unfinished  manuscripts," 
"  not  corrected,"  **  fiagments  or  simple 
notes."  (Preface  to  the  TreaUae  on  Piai- 
ishmmU.)  This  was  pointing  out  but  a 
small  part  of  their  imperfections.  But  it 
is  firom  this  source  that  he  drew  out  all 
the  philosophy  of  Bentham.  The  public 
had  afterwards  an  occasion  to  judve  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  style  (when  he  published  him- 
self), of  his  obscurity,  his  neologism,  his 
pleasantries,  at  the  same  time  grotesque 
and  learnt.  Mr.  Dumont,  judging  that  the 
manuscripts  of  Mr.  Bentham  would  never 
be  published,  or,  if  they  were,  in  tlie  origi- 
nal form,  would  produce  no  impression, 
succeeded  in  having  them  given  up  to 
him  to  do  what  he  wished  with  theru. 
Bentham  ^<  refused  at  the  same  tiide  any 
participation  in  the  work,  and  declared  tliat 
he  should  in  no  way  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  it."  (Theory  of  PunUhmenU, 
prtf,  10.)  Dumont,  then,  penetrating  to 
the  original  ideas,  remodelled,  and  made 
them  over  asain,  so  far  as  not  only  to 
change  entirely  the  style  of  the  work,  but 
also  Uje  argumentation,  distribution,  some- 
times even  the  results.  Suppressing  much, 
sometimes  adding,  always  making  more 
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perfect,  he  finally  produced  a  system 
which  has  powerfuJly  excited  thought  and 
reflection  aU  over  Europe.  The  worira 
produced  by  this  singular  fusion  of  two 
minds  into  a  single  one,  were  published 
in  ^e  foUowing  order: — 1.  Treatise  on 
Civil  and  Penal  Legislation  (Paris,  1802, 
3  vols.;  2d  edit,  Pans,  1820);  2.  Theory 
of  Rewards  and  PunishmentB  (London, 
1811,  2  vol8.J  ;  a  Tactics  of  Legislative 
Assemblies,  rollowed  by  a  Treatise  on  Po- 
litical Sophisms  (Geneva,  1816^  2  vols.) ; 
4.  Treatise  on  Judicial  Proo&  (Paris,  18$^ 
2  vols.) ;  5.  Of  the  Organization  of  the  Ju- 
diciaiy  and  Codification  (Paris,  1828,  1 
voL).  Numerous  manuscripts  of  Ben- 
tham,  which  had  already  received  the  firat 
labor  from  Dumont,  still  remained  in  his 
bands,  and  he  disposed  of  them  in  favor 
of  ope  of  his  nephews. — ^When  Geneva 
recovered  her  independence,  in  1814,  M. 
Dumont  hastened  back  to  his  country, 
where  his  attempts  to  introduce  liberal 
principles  into  the  constitution  of  this  little 
state,  exposed  him  to  much  political  per- 
secution ;  but  he  succeeded,  eventually, 
in  effecting  some  important  improve- 
raentB.  He  afterwards  labored  assiauous- 
ly  to  introduce  an  improved  penal  code, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed* in  May,  1817,  for  this  purpose. 
A  great  deal  (k  time  was  spent  by  Du- 
mont, and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  digesting  a  plan,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  laid  before  the  legislature 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  September, 
1829.  He  was  also  active  in  getting  up  a 
penitentiaiy,  for  which  he  drew  up  a  plan 
ui  1824,  and  which  is  in  veiy  successful 
operation.  He  died  at  Milan,  while  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  in  September,  1829. 

DuHouRiEZ,  Charies  Francois,  bom  at 
Cambray,  1739,  of  a  noble  fiunily  of  Pro- 
vence, joined  the  army  in  Grermany,  under 
marshal  Estr^es,  in  1757,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissary.  He  then  served 
as  a  eomet  in  the  regiment  of  Escarp 
_^*he  day  before  the  battle  of  Clostercamp, 
4e  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  in 
1761,  was  made  a  captain ;  dismissed  in 
1763,  and  preseated  with  the  cross  of  St 
'  .  Too  active  to  remain  unemployed, 
ered  his  services  to  the  Genoese,  and 
oil ;  and,  both  parties  declining 
,  he  went  on  his  own  account 
ben  returned  to  France,  and 
i  plan  for  reducing  the  island, 
^not  listened  to.  Hereupon  he 
went  to  Spain,  visited  the  Portuguese 
frontiers,  and,  in  1766,  wrote  his  well 
known  Ess^  on  Portugal  (1768).  The 
conquest    of  Corsica   being  determined 


upon,  Dumouriez  went  as  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  small  army  which  was  sent 
thither,  and  was  afterwards  made  coloneL 
He  had  fiequent    quarrels  with  all  the 

fenerals,  especially  with  MarboBuf.  In 
770,  the  government  gave  him  the  com- 
misBion  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
Russian  court,  at  the  confederation  of 
Bar.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1771,  against  the  Russians.  In  17^  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Swe- 
den, but  was  arreted  at  Hamburg,  by 
D'Aiguillon,  to  whom  the  mission  was 
not  agreeable,  and  put  in  the  Bastile.  In 
1776,  he  was  appomted  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  examine  whether  a  na- 
val dock  should  be  constructed  on  the 
coast  of  the  English  channel,  and,  in  1778, 
made  an  unsuccessful  application  for  the 
command  of  Cherbourg.  In  1788,  be 
viras  appointed  brigadier.  In  ]789,  he 
came  out,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  favor  of  the 
principles  then  in  vogue,  but  ftiled  in  ob- 
taining, as  he  wished,  the  rank  of  general. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Cherbourg,  where 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  national 
guard  in  that  city,  and  governor  of  Lower 
Normandy.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
again  returned  to.  the  capital,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
He  afterwards  sought  to  effect  a  union 
with  Mirabeau,  witti  whom  he  had  for- 
merly been  at  variance.  About  this  time, 
he  was  made  field-marshal  of  the  twelfUi 
division  of  the  army ;  but,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  a  post  where  he  had  little  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself^  he  staid 
m  the  capital,  and  courted  more  than 
ever  the  Jacobin  party.  After  leaving 
tiie  ministry,  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
for  some  time,  he  vras  made  Deutenant- 
general  in  the  anny  of  Luckner,  on  the 
northern  frontiers,  and  was  invested  vrith 
the  command  of  this  army  after  the  de- 
parture of  Lafiiyette  (19th  of  August). 
The  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  tmited  emi- 
grants, had  then  made  themselves  masters 
of  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  were  ad- 
vancing upon  Champagne.  He  took  his 
position  at  Grandpie,  and  occupied  the 
five  passes  of  the  woody  heights  of  Ar- 
gonne ;  but,  when  the  pass  of  CiDix  aux 
Bois  was  forced  by  the  Austrians,  he  re- 
tired to  St  M^n^hould,  while  Kellerman 
maintained  his  position  at  Valmy  (Sept 
20, 1792),  and  then  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  of  Prusna.  In  October,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  formed  a  plan  with 
the  executive  council  for  the  winter  cam- 
paign. On  his  return  to  the  army,  he 
issued  a  prochunation,  calling  upon  the 
Belgians  to  rise  against  their  sovereign, 
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and,  November  6,  aasaulted  the  Auatrian 
camp  at  Jeinappe.  NotwithstandiDg  their 
small  numbers,  the  imperial  troops  did 
not  yield  till  after  a  loDg  and  bloody  bat- 
tle ;  after  which  he  took  up  his  winter 
quarterB  on  the  Mouse  and  the  Roer.  At 
Uiis  time,  his  hostility  to  the  minister 
Pache,  with  whom  be  had  been  at  open 
variance  during  the  whole  campaign,  far 
neglecting  the  supplies  of  his  army,  broke 
out  into  an  open  quaireL  He  then  re- 
paired to  the  capita^  with  the  view,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  of  dehvering  the 
lung,  whose  trial  was  then  beginning. 
On  a  second  journey  thither,  he  saw  many 
more  deputies  on  the  side  of  the  Giron- 
dists ;  but  he  had  little  influence,  and  was 
himself  accused  in  the  convention.  Feb- 
ruary 1%  he  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  bombardment  of  Maastricht,  and, 
from  Breda  and  Clundeit,  both  which 
places  he  had  captured,  he  made  his 
att&ck  on  Holland.  The  greatest  part 
•f  his  troops,  however,  whom  he  nad 
scattered  in  winter-quarters,  were  in  no 
condition  to  meet  the  prince  of  Coburg. 
This  general,  March  1,  assaulted  the 
French  outposts  on  the  Roer,  overcame 
Uiem,  and  threatened  Maestricht.  Du- 
mouriez  now  drew  together  his  troops  to 
the  plains  of  Tirlemont,  gave  battle  to  the 
Austrians  at  Neerwinden,  and  was  de- 
feated, owing,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, to  the  mismanagement  of  Miranda, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing.  He  met 
with  another  loss  at  Louvain,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  retreat.  These  disas- 
ters were  the  si^al  for  his  downfall.  All 
who  wished  his  ruin  now  rose  against 
him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  French  fron- 
tiers, four  commissioners,  and  the  minis- 
ter Beumonville,  who  were  sent  to  arrest 
him,  were  delivo^  by  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  He  then  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  promised  the  resto- 
ration of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
the  person  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  but 
was  attacked  by  the  VersaUles  volunteere, 
compelled  to  cross  the  Schekit,  and  to  fiy 
to  the  prince  of  Coburg  (April  4, 1793)b 
The  convention  set  a  price  of  300,000 
livres  mpon  his  head.  At  ftret,  he  retired 
to  Brussels,  afterwards  to  Cologne.  The 
elector  reftising  him  a  residence  in  Mer- 

fentheiin,  he  went  to  Switzeriand,  and,  in 
uly,  passed  over  to  £ngiand,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  quit,  by  com- 
mand of  lord  GrenWIle,  roved  about,  for 
some  time,  in  Switzerland  and  G^ma- 
nv,  and,  at  last,  settled  near  Hamburg. 
Here  he  published  his  Memoirs.  There 
was  no  party,  except  that  of  the  Mountain, 


for  which  this  political  Proteus  did  not 
declare  himself^  in  some  of  the  various 
pamphlets  that  he  published  during  hm 
exile.  In  180S,  at  the  time  of  the  btt- 
tie  of  AusteriibE,  he  was  in  Tescfaeo. 
It  is  certain,  that,  in  1803,  he  was  made 
counsellor  of  war  to  the  duke  of  York ; 
but  he  did  not  keep  the  office  kmg. 
Shordy  after  the  battle  of  Eyku,  he  wrote 
his  Jugement  star  Boncuarie^  adrtni  h  la 
JMun  FVanfoUe  d-  a  f Europe*  During 
the  Spanish  and  Pcnrtuguese  war,  he  was 
very  active  in  commimicating  plans  to  the 
English  government,  and  to  the  Span^ 
and  Portuguese  authorities.  In  the  Nea- 
politan revolution,  in  1821,  he  also  con>- 
municated  plans  of  defence  to  the  par- 
liament The  ^itish  ministry  mnted 
him  an  aimual  pension  of  £13(XlL  He 
died  March  14,  18S23,  at  Turville  park, 
near  Henley-upon-Thames,  Engiand,  at 
the  a£e  of  84.  Of  his  Memoirs  (Ham- 
burg, by  Hoftmann)  there  has  appesoed  an 
enlarged  edition  of  4  vols^  in  the  Paris  Col- 
lection of  Memoirs,  byBaudouin.  There 
is  a  ver^  complete  article  on  Dumouriez 
in  the  Biograpide  des  ConUwqwrmns. 

DfTif  (kM) ;  a  Celtic  or  ancient  Teirton- 
ic  word,  fi^m  which  comes  the  French 
word  cftme,  and  the  final  syllable  dumtm 
in  Latin,  as  Aufpulodunum  (Autun).  The 
same  word  is  found  in  Dunkirk  (chnreh 
of  the  hills).  In  Low-German,  the  word 
D&ne  is  stiJi  used  for  sandy  hills  cm  the 
sea-ahore.  It  is,  perhaps,  firom  the  same 
root  with  the  German  Ddmen,  DunaL  In 
several  English  names,  the  syBaUe  Am 
is  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to 
down.  Denmark  (Icelandish,  Dmmmark) 
is  in  part  composed  of  a  word  of  suni- 
lar  sound  and  significafion.  It  means  low 
country. 

DuNCAiv,  Adam,  viscount,  a  naval  offi- 
oer  of  difidnguished  skill  and  courage, 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1731,  went  to 
sea  when  young,  obtained  a  lieutenancy 
in  175S,  was  mule  master  and  command- 
er in  1759,  and  was  a  post  captain  Itj^ 
1761.  In  that  station  he  served,  in  th» 
foUowingyear,  at  the  taking  of  Havanna ; 
and,  in  1779,  he  shared  in  the  victory  of 
admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spaniards.  Jn 
1789,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ctfr»- 
admiral  of  the  blue ;  and,  by 
dation,  in  1794,  he  became^ 
of  the  white  squadron, 
year,  he  was  appointed  < 
North  Sea  fleet;  when, 
and  harassing  service  of  two  yeara,  occu- 
med  in  watching  the  motions  of  the 
butch,  in  the  harbor  of  the  Texel,  admi- 
ral  Duncan  found  himsdf  obliged  to  leave 
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liis  station,  and  sail  to  Yannouth  roads,  in 
consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  his  sailors.  The  Dutch  fleet  put  to  sea, 
which  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  ad- 
miral Duncan's  men,  than  they  returned 
to  their  duty,  and  he  immediately  sailed 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with 
them,  defeated  them,  and  captured  the 
commander,  admiral  De  Winter,  and 
eight  of  his  ships.  The  conqueror  was 
rewarded  with  the  tide  of  viscount  Dun- 
can, and  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year.  He 
died  August  4, 1804. 

DuNDAS,  Henry,  viscount  Melville,  was 
bom  in  1740,  studied  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and,  in  1763,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in 
1773,  that  of  lord-advocate  in  1775,  and 
was  made  joint  keeper  of  the  signet  for 
Scotland  in  1777.  In  1782,  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council ;  but  lie  continued 
only  a  short  time  in  office,  the  coalition 
between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  having 
displaced  his  party.  The  triumph  of  his 
opponents  was  but  temporary;  and,  on 
tbeir  retreat  from  power,  he  resumed  his 
office  under  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  firm  partisan 
he  approved  himself  during  their  joint 
lives.  On  the  passing  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  regulating  the  af&drs  of  the 
East  India  company,  Mr.  Dundas  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol ;  in  1791,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department ;  and,  in 
1794,  he  became  secretary  at  war.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  also  re- 
tired finom  public  Ufb ;  and,  when  the  for- 
mer resumed  the  helm  of  state,  he  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In 
loOS,  he  was  impeached,  before  the  house 
of  lords,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors in  his  rormer  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  As  the  evidence  adduced 
against  him  did  not  directly  implicate 
him  in  the  malversation  proved  against 
his  deputy,  he  was  acquitted.  He  did 
not,  however,  hold  any  situation  after- 
wards, except  that  of  privy  counsellor. 
His  death  took  place  in  May,  1811.  He 
was  created  viscount  MelvUle  in  1801, 
and  was  succeeded  in  that  title  by  his 
son. 

Dur^KSB.  (See  EphratOj  also  Bap- 
tisis.) 

Dunkirk  (Frencii,  Ihmkerque,  signify- 
ing the  church  on  (ke  downs)^  about  27 
miles  from  Calais,  a  strong  commercial 
city,  containing  34,200  inhabitants,  in 
French  Flanders  (Depart,  du  Nord),  was 
fbrraeriy  a  constant  cause  of  jealousy  be- 
29* 


tween  Eng^d  and  France.  It  was  cap- 
tured from  the  Spanish,  in  1658,  by  the 
French  and  English  in  conjunction, 
Cromwell  having  lormed  an  alliance  vnth 
the  French.  It  was  now  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and,  in  1662, 
bought  of  Charies  II,  by  Louis  XIV,  for 
£4CO,000.  Louis  made  every  exertion  to 
fortify  the  place,  and  to  improve  the  har- 
bor. This  is  capable  of  accommodating 
200  large  vessels  at  anchor,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  in  Europe.  In  the 
wars  between  Eifgland  and  France,  the 
freebooters  of  Dunkirk  did  great  injury  to 
the  English  and  Dutch  trade.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
t}ie  place,  induced  England  to  make  it  a 
principal  condition  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  that  France  should  demolish  the 
fortifications,  and  destroy  this  master-piece 
of  military  arohitecture.  The  French  at- 
tempted, by  digginganew canal  to Moer- 
dyk,  a  league  from  jDunkiric,  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  trea^:  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk 
also  occupied  themselves  in  quietly  re- 
storing the  harbor ;  but  the  English,  from 
time  to  time,  urged  the  destruction  of 
these  works.  The  peace  of  Paris,  17G3, 
which  Engkmd  dictated,  repeated  tlie 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  rela- 
tion to  Dunkirk.  Lord  Chatham  replied, 
in  answer  to  the  attempts  of  count  Bussi, 
the  French  negotiator,  to  arrange  other 
terms  with  regard  to  Dunkirk,  that  the 
people  of  Enffland  considered  the  demo- 
lition of  Duiudrk  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  subjugation  of  France,  and  the 
minister  who  should  daro  to  change  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty  would  risk  his 
head.  An  English  commissioner  was 
even  established  there  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  who  was  to  be 
supported  by  France.  But,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  1783,  this  article  was  annulled. 
The  restoration  of  the  town  was  after- 
wards attempted,  as  far  as  the  condition 
of  France  permitted.  The  importance  of 
the  place  induced  the  duke  of  York,  in 
August,  1793,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Coburg,  to  advance  with  his  own  division, 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
my, before  Dunkirk,  and  make  vigorous 
preparations  for  pushing  the  siege.  The 
surrender  was  daily  expected,  when  the 
approach  of  general  Houchard,  with  a 
superior  force,  and  tlie  vigorous  sorties  of 
the  besieged,  compelled  me  duke  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  retire  in  baste,  vritfa  fiekl- 
marshal  Freitag,  under  whom  he  com- 
manded. Duntiric  is  a  fiee  port,  and,  in 
l)eace,  has  an  extensive  conunerce.    The 
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manuiactiire  of  tobacco  in  this  place  ia 
important. 

I>nifz<riifG,  John,  lord  Aahburton,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  an  attor- 
ney at  Aahburton,  in  Devonshire,  where 
he  was  bom,  October  18, 1731.  He  was 
educated  at  the  free-school  of  his  native 
place,  and  served  his  cleikship  to  hjjs 
tkther;  but,  early  determining  to  studv 
for  the  bar,  he  pursued  a  course  of  assid- 
uous application,  both  before  and  after  his 
admission.  The  first  thing  which  estab- 
lished his  character,  was  his  employment, 
in  1759,  to  draw  up  a  defence  or  the  East 
India  company  against  the  claims  of  the 
Dutch.  This  memorial,  being  esteemed  a 
masterly  production,  gained  nim  consid- 
erable practice;  which  was  prodigiously 
augmented  by  his  becoming  counsel  for 
Wilkes  in  all  the  causes  produced  by  the 
question  of  the  general  warrants.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  such  a  manner,  on 
this  popular  occasion,  as  to  obtain  the 
character  of  a  sound  constitutional  law- 
yer; and  his  practice  soon  after  became 
the  most  lucrative  at  the  English  bar.  In 
1766,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol, 
nnd,  in  1767,  solicitor-general,  which  of- 
fice he  resigned  in  17a),  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  his  patron,  lord  Shel- 
bume,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been 
chosen  member  for  Calne,  in  Wiltshire. 
From  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  re- 
mained a  firm  opponent  to  the  ministry 
who  conducted  the  American  war ;  and, 
on  the  return  of  lord  Shelbume  to  power 
in  1782,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  advanced  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Ashburton. 
He  died  August  18, 1783,  leaving  one  son, 
the  present  possessor  of  the  titles. 

Dubois,  Jean,  count  of  Orieans  and  ef 
Longueville ;  bom  1402,  died  1468 ;  a  nat- 
ural son  x)f  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans  (who 
was  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy), 
and  of  the  wife  of  Cany.  Dunois  trade  the 
name  ^  Bastard  of  Orleans"  illustrious  by 
his  militaiy  exploits.  He  began  his  career 
with  tlie  defeat  of  Warwick  and  Suffi>lk, 
whom  he  pursued  to  Paris.  Being  be- 
sieged by  the  Englisli,  he  defended  Or- 
leans witli  the  greatest  courage  until 
relievefl  by  the  maid  of  Orleans.  To  the 
count  of  Orleans  belongs,  almost  entirely, 
the  honor  of  expelling  the  enemies  of  his 
c'ountiy  from  Normandy  and  Guieime. 
In  1441,  he  gave  them  their  death-blow 
at  Chatillon ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
Charies  VII  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
crown.  Dunois  received  from  him  the 
titk»  of  "  deliverer  of  his  countiy,"  the 
rount}'  of  Longueville,  and  the  dignity  of 


hiffb-chamberiain  of  France.  Louis  XI 
valued  him  no  less.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Dunois  was  the  soul  of  the  league 
which  was  formed  against  Louis,  under 
the  name  of  the  Uagiie  for  the  pubiU 


Duns,  John,  commonly  called  Dwa 
Scotu3,  an  eminent  scholastic  divine  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
was  bom  at  Dunstance,  near  Alnvirick,  in 
Northumberland,  and  was  admitted,  when 
young,  into  an  institution  belonging  to  the 
Franciscan  firtars  at  Newcastle,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Merton  colle^  Oxford. 
Becoming  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  scho- 
lastic theolog}',  civil  law,  logic,  and  mathe- 
matics, he  was,  in  1301,  appointed  divin- 
ity professor  at  Oxford ;  and  the  fiime  of 
his  learning  and  talents  drew  crowds  of 
scholars  mm  all  parts.  In  1304,  he  was 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  in  the  uni- 
vermty  of  which  city  he  was  admitted  to 
the  highest  honors,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor and  regent  in  the  theolo^cal 
schools,  in  which  situation  he  acquired 
tlie  title  of  ^the  most  subde  doctor.** 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  barren 
and  usdess  than  the  chimerical  abstraction 
and  metaphysical  refinements  which  ob- 
tained him  this  title.  Duns  opposed  Aqui- 
nas on  the  subject  of  grace ;  and  h^ice 
the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  JlumiHs. 
The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vii|;in 
Maiy  was  another  of  the  tenets  which 
divided  these  fierce  antagonists;  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  authors,  that  it  was 
Duns  who  first  propounded  it.  In  the 
vear  1306,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  by  the 
bead  of  his  order,  to  teach  theology,  but 
was  cut  off*  by  an  apoplexy,  and,  as  a  dis- 
puted account  asserts,  buried  before  he 
was  actually  dead,  as  was  discovered  by 
an  examinaticHi  of  his  grave.  His  deam 
happened,  accordmff  to  some  writers,  in 
his  thirty-fourth,  and  to  others,  in  his  fbity- 
third  year.  He  left  behind  him  numerous 
woriKS,  which  were  collected  by  Lucas 
Waddingius,  in  12  vols.,  folio,  Lyons, 
1639. 

DuNSTAif,  Sl,  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine 
and  statesman  of  the  lOih  century,  alike 
celebrated  in  legendary  and  authentic  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  Glastonbury,  in  925, 
and  was  educated  under  Irish  eccle8ias> 
tics,  who  were  inmates  of  the  fj^pious  ab- 
bey at  that  place.  He  acquiredit  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  language  and  of  philos- 
ophy, and  studied  the  Scriptures  and  the 
waitings  of  the  fathers ;  besides  which,  he 
became  skiUed  in  music,  painting,  earring, 
and  working  in  metals.  He  was  intro- 
duced, eariy  in  life,  to  tlie  court  of  king 
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AthelBtaii,  by  his  uncle  Athelin,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbuiy.  Some  iDdiscretion,  or 
the  jealousy  of  rivals,  compelled  him  to 
retire  fiom  court ;  an4  the  disappointment 
of  bis  prospects,  together  with  a  danger- 
ous fit  of  sickness,  seriously  impressed  his 
noind,  and  led  him  to  seek  for  tranquillity 
in  the  monastic  life.  He  took  the  vows 
at  Glastonbury,  and  devoted  himself  with 
ardor  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  So 
entirely  had  he  relinquished  all  views  of 
secular  ambition,  that  he  divided  between 
the  church  and  the  poor  a  valuable  estate, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  a  wealthy  Saxon 
lady,  as  well  as  his  paternal  inheritance, 
which  devolved  to  him  at  this  period. 
On  the  deatli  of  Athelstan,  Edmund,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  that  prince,  in- 
vited him  to  court ;  and  fldred,  the  next 
king,  made  him  his  prime  minister  and 
principal  director  in  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal af^rs.  On  the  death  of  Edred,  his 
nephew  Edwy,  who  was,  probably,  not 
more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  enmitv  of  the  profligate 
courtiers  was  particularly  directed  against 
Dunstan,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  fiom 
his  native  country.  He  took  refuge  in 
Flanders,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
recalled  to  England  by  king  Edgar,  to 
whom  the  imprudent  Edwy  had  been 
obliged  to  cede  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
Dunstan  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and,  when  Edgar  became  possessed  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  In  this  station,  his  influence 
was  exerted  in  promoting  the  introduction 
of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  incul- 
cated vows  of  chastity  into  the  monastic 
institutions  in  England.  The  secular 
priests,  who  were  generally  married,  were 
expelled  from  reu^ous  houses,  and  re- 
placed by  Benedictine  monks,  wherever 
the  power  of  Dunstan  extended.  During 
the  reign  of  fMgar,  he  was  supported  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  by  the  royal 
authority ;  but,  under  Edward  the  Martyr, 
he  experienced  great  opposition  from  the 
mitrons  of  the  secular  clergy ;  and,  afler 
Ethelred  II  became  king,  bis  influence 
still  further  declined,  and  he  thencefor- 
ward interfered  but  little  in  public  aflairs.' 
He  died  in  988.  Few  characters  in  Eng- 
lish history  have  been  more  variously 
represented  than  that  of  Dunstan.  The 
monks  represent  him  as  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  prelate,  and  most  emi- 
nent statesman  of  his  age.  Popular  tra- 
dition paints  him  as  a  master  of  magic 
uts,  subjecting  demons  to  his  power. 
Modem  Protestant  writers  iiave  imputed 
the  imaginary  miracles  of  Dunstan  to  his 


hypocrisy,  overioc^ng  their  reel  oricin 
in  popular  misconception.  Osbem,  mo 
wrote  the  life  of  Dunstan  a  century  after 
his  decease,  first  appears  to  have  propa- 
gated the  legendary  tales  which  have  been 
so  injurious  to  his  &me,  and  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  by  a  contemporary  anony- 
mous biographer,  whose  memoir  of  tlie 
saint  has  been  published  by  the  Bolian- 
dists,  and  has  every  mark  of  authen- 
ticity. 

•  DuPATT,  Jean  Baptiste  Mereier;  bom 
1746,  at  Rochelle.  In  1767,  he  became 
advocate-general  to  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, afterwards  prutdent  h  mortier  of 
that  body,  drew  upon  himself,  by  his  love 
of  strict  justice,  the  persecutions  of  the 
ministerial  despotism  which  oppressed 
France  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV. 
Having  written,  in  the  name  of  the  par- 
liament of  Bordeaux,  against  the  duke  of 
Aiguillon,  when  this  nobleman  became 
minister  (1770),  he  was  sent  to  Pierre-en- 
Cise  (a  fortress  at  Lyons,  once  a  state- 
prison),  and  afterwards  banished,  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  Being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  defects  of  the  ancient  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  France,  he  made 
every  exertion  to  expose  them.  The  me- 
morial by  which  he  preserved  the  Uves 
of  three  innocent  citizens  of  Chaumont, 
who  were  condemned  to  the  wheel,  de- 
serves particular  mention.  His  other 
works  are,  RefUxiom  hisioriques  stur  les 
Loix  crimmeUes,  a  valuable  work ;  various 
Discovrs  ojcadhniqiua ;  and  LeUrea  aur  Vha- 
lit  en  1785,  which  ap[)eared  1788,  in  2  voK 
These  lettera,  among  many  prejudiced 
views,  contain  some  excellent  observa- 
tions cm  the  arts,  aiKl  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery ;  but  his  style  is 
often  disfigured  by  labored  omaments. 
He  died  17§8,  at  Paris. — His  son  (Charies 
Mereier),  bom  at  Bordeaux  September 
29,  1771,  died  at  Paris  November  12, 
1825.  He  was  the  restorer  of  sculpture 
in  France,  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
professor  in  the  icolt  des  beaux  arts ;  was  at 
first  an  advocate,  served  during  the  revo- 
lution as  a  dragoon,  then  as  deasinaiew 
giographt^  and  finally  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  sculpture,  under  the 
direction  of  Lemot,  and,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  eight  years,  made  himself  known 
by  numerous  works.  His  principal  pro- 
ductions are  AJBX  pursued  by  Neptune  ; 
his  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII 
(1816) ;  and  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Fu 
ries.  Cortot,  his  successor  in  the  acade- 
my, completed  some  of  his  woriws. 

DupiN,  Andr6  Marie  Jean  Jacqu^  one 
'  of  the  most  distinguished  Parisian  jurists 
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and  advocates  of  our  time,  bom  1783;  at 
Varzy,  loA  his  fiither  early,  by  an  act  of 
revolutionaiy  violence,  llie  midnight  in- 
vasion of  his  patemal  mansion,  the  search 
for  papers,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  seizure  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  contributecl  to  excite  in  him 
that  hatred  of  arbioary  power,  which  he  has 
ever  since  displayed.  During  the  impris- 
onment of  his  father,  his  mother  occupied 
henelf  vrith  the  education  of  her  two 
oldest  sons.  The  histoiy  of  Rome  afford- 
ed her  the  means  <^  kindling  in  them  a 
love  of  freedom  and  glory.  Afier  the 
Hberation  of  their  fiither,  he  himself  be- 
came their  instnicter.  In  his  23d  year, 
Dupin  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
|»ofesmon :  afler  the  restoration  of  the  law- 
schools,  which  had  been  suspended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was  the 
first  who  defended  a  thesis:  this  made 
him  the  oldest  lawyer  of  the  new  schools. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer, 
by  his  Prmc^^Juru.  In  1815,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  vvras  distinguished  for  his  boldness. 
He  opposed  the  proposition  to  bestow  on 
Napoleon  the  title  of  savior  of  his  country , 
voted  for  the  abdication  of  the  emperor, 
and  desired  that  the  chamber  of  deputies 
should  declare  itself  a  national  assembi}', 
and  opposed  the  proclaiming  of  Napoleon 
II.  Aner  the  return  of  the  kin^,  Dupin 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  jurispni- 
dence,  and  vras,  together  with  Berryer, 
the  defender  of  Ney.  He  drew  up  some 
powerful  memorials  on  this  subject,  and 
that  in  which  he  endeavored  to  save  the 
marshal,  on  the  ground  of  the  convention 
of  July  3,  1815,  was  very  well  received, 
but  produced  only  an  addition  to  bis  own 
reputation.  His  eloquence  was  more 
successful  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
defended  the  Englishmen,  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who 
were  accused  of  having  assisted  in  the 
escape  of  Lavalette.  He  never  refused 
his  aid  to  any  of  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted in  these  times  of  puty  hatred.  He 
defended  the  freedom  of  tlie  iMiess  by  his 
writings,  foil  of  the  spirit  of^  liberty,  and 
his  abfe  speeches,  always  ready  to  unmask 
the  arts  and  the  revengeful  spirit  of  a  pow- 
crfiil  party.  Dupin  united  distingwiBhed 
talents  with  the  noblest  sentimentB;  and 
the  disinterestedness  which  he  displayed 
in  his  professional  duties,  is  every  where 
known.  Besides  the  work  abeady  mm- 
tioned,  he  has  published  several  on  the 
Roman  and  French  law,  and  a  good  edi- 
tion of  Burfaunaqui's  Natural  I^w,  in  5 


vols.     His  M^Hmns,  PlaUmfors  tt  Om- 
stdiaHons'j  are  collected  in  12  vols.,  4to. 

Dunir,  Charles,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, distingiuahed  for  his  knowledge  of 
geometry,  engineering  and  hydniulica, 
bom  1784,  bet^ime,  in  1801,  a  pupil  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  founded  by  Napoleon, 
at  Paris,  applied  himself  vrith  zeal  to 
geometry,  and  devoted  his  matiiematica] 
knowledge  to  the  good  of  the  slate. 
During  Napoleon's  wars,  he  served  in 
the  fleet,  and  was  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  harbor  of  Antwerp.  In  1806, 
he  joined,  as  a  volunteer,  the  squadron 
under  admiral  Grantheaume,  and  went 
with  him  to  Corfu.  He  remained  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  where  he  became  seere- 
taiy  to  the  newly  established  Ionian 
academy.  He  founded  the  Olympian 
prizes  for  vnritings  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  Grreek,  for  which  all  the  Greeks 
in  Europe  and  A^a  were  invited  to 
contend.  In  Corcyra,  he  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Olj'^nthian  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  an  essay  concerning  this 
orator.  In  1811,  he  lefl  the  Ionian  isl- 
ands, and  went  to  Italy.  Here  he  pub- 
lished some  profound  geometrical  iiiqui- 
ries.  In  1813,  he  v?as  at  Toulon,  and 
was  the  means  of  savins  the  beautiftil 
decorations  for  galleys,  which  Puget  had 
executed  for  Lcniis  5U  V ;  and  these  me- 
morials of  the  naval  glory  of  France  be- 
came the  omaments  of  the  museum, 
founded  by  Dupin,  in  the  arsenal  at  Tou- 
lon. He  began  here  his  account  of  the 
naval  architecture  of  the  18th  and  19di 
centuries,  which  he  continued  to  die  year 
1815.  After  die  second  peace  of  Fm, 
he  made  a  joumev  to  Enpand ;  and,  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  twenty  m<Miths  in  that 
country,  he  travelled  in  difierent  direc- 
tions. The  fruit  of  this  journey  was  his 
Treatise  on  the  Marine,  the  Bridges  and 
the  Roads  of  France  and  England.  After 
his  return,  in  1818,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  read  at 
their  sittings  several  valuable  treatises. 
When  the  new  conservatory  of  arts  and 
manufectures  was  established,  he  was  ap- 
pointed jMofessor  of  practical  mechanics. 
Since  1820,  has  appeared  his  Voyages 
dans  la  Gritnde^Brdagnt—^  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  excellences  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Elnghsh  administratiQn 
in  regard  to  the  army,  navy,  artiUep', 
roads,  municipal  regulations,  mines,  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Dupin  does  not 
always  judge  the  rival  of  his  country  widi 
impartiality ;  there  is,  however,  much  jus- 
tice in  his  criticisms  on  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  island,  and  oo  tfa«  great  abuses 
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of  the  gOTenment  Dupin's  Fh/reeg  pro- 
dudwes  d  commemaks  it  la  Fhmee  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  1827, 1  vol.  4ta  Dupm 
was  a  member  of  Ihe  chamber  which  was 
dissolved  in  1890. 

DopoNT  DE  Nbmours,  PieiTs  Samuel, 
bom  at  Paris,  December,  1739,  distin- 
guished as  well  for  his  knowledge  and 
talents  as  for  his  mild  and  benevolent 
character,  his  excellent  principles  and  his 
UameksB  life,  lived  almost  unknown,  at 
Paris,  as  a  private  man  of  letters,  until 
1773»  when  nis  principles  of  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  set  forth  in  his  Let 
iiphimindea  du  dUnfetif  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  minister  Choiseul,  and 
oblieed  him  to  leave  France.  Several 
foreign  [Minces  offered  him  a  reception, 
and  coi^rred  honors  upon  him.  He  re- 
tuined,  however,  to  his  native  country, 
and  accepted  of  a  small  place,  given  him 
by  Tuivot,  minister  of  finance.  In  1782 
and  17^  with  doctor  Button,  the  English 
agent,  he  negotiated  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowledged.  As  inspector- 
general  of  commerce  and  manu&cture% 
and  as  a  counsellor  of  state,  he  afterwards 
did  much  to  encourage  French  industiy. 
In  1787  and  1788,  he  was  appointed,  by 
Louis  XVI,  secretary  to  the  assembly 
of  the  notables.  In  1789,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
principles,  his  courage,  his  talents,  and  his 
firm  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  &ctiona 
He  was  twice  president  of  the  national 
assembly,  and  always  supported  moderate 
principle&  Under  Robespierre,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  nothing  but  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant  preserved  him.  He  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  council  of  elders.  After 
the  directoiy  was  abolished,  he  went  to 
America,  in  1798.  In  1802,  he  returned 
to  France,  but  did  not,  at  that  time,  take 
any  office,  notwithstandinff  the  ofiere 
made  him  by  Napoleon.  The  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  followed  him  in  his 
retirement,  as  was  shown  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  several  important  oflices.  In 
1814,  Dupont  was  nrade  secretary  of  the 
provisional  government  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  return  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  After 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  went 
again  to  America,  of  which  country  his 
two  sons  had  already  become  citizens. 
Here  he  terminated  his  useful  life,  August 
6, 1817,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78. 
DuPOMT  DB  L'Etano.  (See  Bca^tn.) 
Dupuis,  Charles  Francois,  a  member 
of  the  national  institute,  bom  at  Trie-le- 


Chateau,  near  Gisors,  in  1742,  was  in- 
structed by  his  ftther  in  mathematics  and 
surveying.  The  duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauh  sent  him  to  the  edUge  dPHareouH^ 
to  puraue  his  studies ;  anc^  in  his  24th 
year,  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Idsieux.  His  intimacy  with  Lalande,  and 
his  own  inclination,  led  him  to  devote 
himself  particularly  to  mathematics ;  the 
knowledge  and  the  prejudices  of  that 
learned  man  had  a  great  influence  on 
him.  In  1778,  he  invented  the  telenaph, 
which  was  afterwards  improved  by  the 
brothera  Chappe.  HvsM^moire  sw  fOri- 
gine  dts  Constellations  H  swr  VExjMcation 
de  lafahU  par  r^Mramnme  (1781),  is  fiill 
of  onginality  and  learning.  In  1788,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  acadhne  dts 
inscriptions  et  hdies-lettrts^  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  named  one  of  the 
four  commissionera  of  public  instruction, 
to  ascertain  the  resources  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions for  education  and  learning  in  Paria 
As  a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
he  was  constant  in  his  support  of  mode- 
rate measurea  On  this  account,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred;  and  the  reputation  which  he 
tliere  acquired  for  activity  and  informa- 
tion, procured  him  admission  into  the 
national  institute.  The  ^rUnmat  and  the 
legislative  body  proposed  him  as  a  sena- 
tor. His  work,  Ongine  de  tous  les  CuUeSf 
au  laRUigion  univtrstlle  (1794,  3  vols., 
4to.,  with  an  atlas^  was  severely  criticised 
in  Germany,  Holland,  France  and  Italy, 
but  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  his 
leamic^.  In  this  work,  he  attempted  to 
explain,  not  only  all  the  mysteries  of  an- 
tiquity, but  also  the  origin  of  all  religious 
traditions.  An  abridgment,  in  one  volume, 
afterwards  followed.  His  two  worics  pn 
the  Pelasgi,  theu*  origin  in  Ethiopia,  then: 
spreading  over  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  and  the 
north  of  Afric4i,  and  thence  to  Spain, 
Greece  and  Italy,  attracted  jpeat  atten- 
tion. His  treatises  on  the  zodiac  of  Den- 
derah  (q.  v.),  and  on  the  Phcenix,  suc- 
ceeded. In  his  last  work,  Mimoire  ex- 
plicate du  Zodiaque  chronohgique  d  tmf- 
thologique  (1806,  4to.,  engravings),  he 
maintained  that  the  astronomical  and  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Chinese,  Peraians  and  Arabians^  had  a 
common  origin.  He  died  at  his  estate 
near  Dijon,  1809, 77  years  old,  and  left, 
in  manuscript,  a  work  on  cosmogony 
and  theogony,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  confirm  the  theory  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  Or^gtne  de  tous  les  CSdtes.  He  also 
endeavored,  in  this  work,  to  explain  hie- 
roglyphics. 
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DUPUYTREN—DURER. 


IhTFUTTRXir,  GuiUaume ;  the  most  die- 
tinguiflhed  French  surgeon  of  our  time, 
professor  of  medical  science  in  the  fiicuhy 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  chief  surgeon 
in  the  HM  Dieu;  bom  1778,  at  Pierre- 
Buffi^re.  He  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies  that,  in  his  17thyear,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prosector  in  the  jJcoIe  de  SanU^  at 
Paris,  and,  soon  after,  lectured  on  sureray 
and  anatomy  to  large  audiences.  In  1808, 
he  was  made  second  suigeon  in  the  Hdtd 
Dieuy  and,  in  1815,'  became  ohe  head  of 
this  great  ho^taL  As  an  operative  sur- 
geon, he  has  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  boldness  and  skil^  and  the  improve- 
ments which  he  has  introduced.  He  has 
invented  some  new  instraments,  and  im- 
proved others ;  as,  for  instance,  his  specu- 
lum, for  the  removal  of  the  uterine  poly- 
pus by  cauterization,  and  his  instrument 
tor  couching;  we  are  also  indebted  to 
him  for  some  valuable  discoveries  in  path- 
ological anatomy.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral surgical  treatises,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  singly,  and  some  are 
collected. 

DuquESinc,  Abraham,  a  French  adn^i- 
ral,  under  Louis  XIV,  was  bom  at  Dieppe, 
in  1610,  and  acquired  his  knovdedge  of 
naval  affidrs  under  his  fiither,  who  was 
an  experienced  captain.  In  h^  17th  year, 
he  was  in  the  sea-fifht  off  Rochelle,  and 
distinguished  himself,  during  and  after  the 
year  1637,  in  the  war  against  Spain.  In 
1644,  he  entered  the  service  of  Sweden. 
He  was  recalled,  in  1647,  to  France,  and 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Na- 
ples. Bordeaux,  which  had  rebelled,  he 
reduced,  notwithstanding  die  assistance 
afibrded  it  by  Spain.  In  the  Sicilian  war, 
he  thrice  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of 
Holland  and  Spain,  under  the  renowned 
DeRuyter.  After  he  bad  reduced  Al- 
giers and  Genoa  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plicating the  mercy  of  Louis  JCIV,  the 
king^  conferred  upon  him  the  fine  estate 
of  Bouchet,  and  made  it  a  marquisate, 
with  the  title  of  Duquesne.  More  than 
this  he  could  not  do,  because  Duquesne 
was  a  Protestant  He  was,  also,  the  only 
person  exempted  fivm  the  banishment  of 
fiis  sect,  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  at  Paris,  in 
1688.  Mildness  and  modesty  tempered  his 
heroic  chanu^ter ;  and  De  Ru  vter  was  his 
model  He  left  four  sons,  or  whom  the 
most  &mou8,  Henry,  marquis  of  Du- 
quesne, was  also  distinguished  as  a  naval 
character. 

DuRANoo;  a  tovm  in  Mexico,  camtal 
of  the  province  of  New  Biscay,  or  Du- 
rango;  335  miles  N.  W.  Mexico;  Ion. 


108^35^  W.;  Iatd4''35^  N.:  popuhtion, 
according  to  Humboldt,  12^000;  according 
to  Pike,  40,000.  It  is  a  bishc^'s  see. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion, 6845  feet  alx>ve  the  sea.  The 
air  is  healthy,  the  surrounding  country 
fertile,  producing  an  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  fituts,  £c^  and  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  considerable. 

DuRAifTE,  Francesco,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser, bom  1693,  at  Naples,  received  his 
first  instructifHi  fitMn  the  ftmous  Alexan- 
der Scariatti.  The  &me  of  Pasquini  aod 
Pittoni  drew  him  to  Rome,  whither  he 
went  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  counterpoint  He  then  returned  to 
Naples,  as  maestro  di  capeBa  (director  of 
the  musical  choir),  and  composed,  almost 
exclusively,  for  the  church.  In  vocal 
church  music,  he  attained  a  hich  degree 
of  eminence.  He  also  educated  the  most 
celebrated  musical  masten  of  the  18th 
oenturjr  in  Naples — ^Pergolese,  Sacchini, 
Piccim,  Guriielmi,  Traetta,  Jomelli,  &c. — 
and  died  at  Ns^Ies,  1755,  at  the  age  of  63. 

DfjRXR,  Albert;  bom  at  Nurembmr, 
1471.  His  fether  was  a  skilful  goldsmim 
of  Hungary,  and  himself  instructed  his 
son  Alt^  Diirer's  talent  eaiiy  devel- 
oped itself;  and,  although  he  had  made 
n  progress  in  his  father's  profession 
^  le  time  he  was  15,  his  inclination  took 
a  decided  turn  for  painting.  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  then  the  best  painter  in 
Nuremberg,  became  his  instructerin  1486. 
Havinff  finished  his  smdies,  he  entered 
upon  his  travels,  and,  in  1490,  travelled 
through  Grermany  and  Alsace.  In  1492, 
he  psased  through  Colmar  and  Basle,  and, 
in  1494,  returned  home.  Here  he  exe- 
cuted his  masterpiece,  a  drawing  of  Or- 
pheus. To  please  his  father,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Hans  Frit^  a  celebrated 
mechanic ;  but  this  connexion  imbittored 
his  life,  and  perhaps  brought  him  to  an 
early  grave.  In  1505,  he  went  to  Venice 
to  accomplish  himself  in  his  arL  His 
abilities  excited  envy  and  admiration.  He 
painted  the  Martyrdom  of  Baitholomew, 
for  St  Mark's  churoh,  which  painting  was 
purchased  by  the  emperor  Rodolph,  and 
removed  to  Prague.  He  also  travelled  to 
Bologna,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
perspective.  This  journey  had  no  effect 
upon  his  style.  At  his  return,  in  1507, 
begins  the  proper  era  of  his  greatness. 
In  1520,  he  again  visited  the  NetberlandB, 
probably  for  amusement  only.  His  fame 
spread  ftr  and  vride.  Maximilian  I  ap- 
pointbd  him  his  court-painter,  and  Chaiks 
y  confirmed  him  in  this  office,  bestovnog 
upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  painter^i 
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coat  of  anns,  viz.,  three  escntcheoiM  arsent, 
in  a  deep  azure  field.  Dfirer  was  in  mvor 
widi  high  and  low.  All  the  artists  and 
learned  men  of  his  time  honored  and  loved 
faim,  and  his  early  death,  in  1528,  was 
greatly  lamented.  Profound  appfication, 
great  facility  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
art,  and  a  remarkable  talent  of  imitation, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Dfirer,  and 
enabled  him  to  exert  a  great  influence  on 
the  character  of  German  art  He  was  the 
first  in  Germany  who  taught  the  rules  of 
perspective,  and  of  the  proportions  of  the 
numan  body,  according  to  mathematical 
principles.  His  treatise  on  proportions 
was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  his  studies 
on  the  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He 
not  only  made  use  of  the  burin,  like  his 
predecessors,  but  was  also  the  inventor 
of  etching,  or,  if  not  the  inventor,  the  first 
who  excelled  in  the  art  He  invented  the 
method  of  printing  wood-cuts  with  two 
colors.  His  great  mathematical  knowl- 
edge enabled  him  to  form  areg^ular  system 
of  rules  for  drawing  and  painting.  He 
wrote  the  first  book  on  fortification  in 
Germany,  and  showed  how  to  cast  the 
letters  or  the  alphabet  according  to  fixed 
proportions,  by  geometrical  calculations. 
He  was  particukrly  eminent  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  He  had  the  power  of 
catching  the  exact  expression  of  the 
features,  and  of  delineating  aU  the  pas- 
sions. Among  his  best  engravings  in 
copper  are  his  Fortune,  Melancholy,  Ad- 
am and  Eve  in  Paradise,  St  Hubert,  St 
Jerome,  and  the  Smaller  Passion  (so  colled), 
in  16  plates.  Amon^  his  best  wood-cuts 
are  tlie  OreaUr  Passion  (so  called),  in  13 
plates ;  the  Smaller  Passion,  with  the 
frontiBpiece,  37  pieces ;  the  Revelation  of 
St  John,  with  the  frontispiece,  15  plates ; 
the  lAfe  of  Maiy,  2  prints,  with  the  trontis- 
piece.  Bartsch,  however,  has  made  it 
more  than  probable,  that  Diirer  himself  did 
not  engrave  in  wood.  He  only  made  the 
dra>vingB  on  wooden  tablets,  which  were 
then  cut  by  form-cutters,  of  whom  there 
were  many  skilful  ones  at  that  time.  Dfi- 
rer  has,  also,  much  merit  as  a  writer.  He 
labored  to  purify  and  elevate  the  German 
language,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  liis 
friend,  W.  Pirkheimer.  His  writings, 
which  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  French,  &c.,  were  publislied,  in  a 
collected  form,  at  Amheim,  by  J.  Jansen 
( 1608,  folio).  J.  J.  Roth  has  written  a  life 
ofhira(Leip6ic,1791). 

Duress,  m  law,  is  restraint  or  compul- 
sion ;  and  it  is  a  general  principle,  that  a 
contract  made  under  compulsion  is  not 
binding ;  and  many  acts  will  be  excused 


on  this  ground,  which  would  otherwise 
be  blamable.  There  may  be  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  constraint,  fix>m  absolute 
necessity  down  to  a  slight  motive  of  fear ; 
and  the  motives  of  fear  may  be  of  vei^ 
different  strength ;  for,  if  a  man's  life  is 
endangered  by  his  refusal  to  do  an  act,  the 
law  considers  him  to  be  under  the  high- 
est compulsion,  and  contracts  made  under 
such  motives  are  not  binding.  '  Duress 
may  take  place  in  two  different  ways:  1. 
by  actual  imprisonment,  and,  2.  by  threats, 
per  nunas.  If  a  man  be  illegally  confined 
to  compel  him  to  sign  a  deed,  he  may 
avoid  it ;  but,  if  he  be  legally  imprisoned, 
and,  to  gain  bis  liberty,  signs  a  deed  or 
agreement,  it  will  bind  him.  This  is  not 
the  duress  contemplated  by  the  law. 
Compulsion  will  excuse  acts,  which,  done 
voluntarily,  and  from  choice,  would  be 
capital  cnmes;  for,  by  compulsion  of  an 
enemy,  a  man  may  do  acts  whicli,  had  they 
been  of  liis  &ee  choice,  would  have  been 
treason,  and  yet  be  excused.  But  the 
evil  committed  must  be  in  some  propor- 
tion to  that  feared,  as  a  man  would  not 
be  excused  for  homicide,  to  avoid  even  a 
serious  injury  to  himself  But  in  regard 
to  civil  transactions,  a  smaller  degree  of 
restraint  will  be  the  eround  of  avoiding 
an  obligation.  It  has  been  adjudged  that, 
if  one  make  a  deed  to  avoid  the  duress 
done  by  merely  taking  his  cattle,  in  other 
words,  to  procure  their  liberation,  if  they 
were  unlawfuUy  detained,  the  deed  may 
be  ayoided.  A  son  may  allege  the  duress 
of  a  fatlier,  a  husband  that  of  his  wife,  a 
servant  that  of  his  master,  and  a  master 
that  of  his  servant,  in  avoidance  of  a  deed. 
A  marriage,  as  well  as  any  other  contract, 
made  by  one  under  duress,  may,  on  tills 
ground,  be  avoided. 

DuRoc,  Michael,  duke  of  Friuli,  grand- 
marshal  of  the  palace,  senator,  general  of 
division,  grand-cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  of  nearly  all  the  orders  of  Eu- 
rope, was  bom  at  Pont-^-Mousson,  in  1772. 
His  fedier  was  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Auvergne';  having  become  a  captain  and 
knight  of  St  Louis,  he  married,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Lorraine.  Young  Duroc 
was  early  destined  for  the  army,  and 
studietl  at  thfe  military  school  of  Pont-A- 
Mousson.  March  1, 1792,  he  was  made 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  then  served  in 
the  republican  anmes.  Honorable  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  name  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  Italian  army,  particularly  at  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and « at  the  battle  of 
Sismone,  in  179G.  He  served,  during  the 
fimt  campaign  in  Italy,  as  aid-de-camp  * 
of  the  general  of  aniUeiy,  Lespinasse. 
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Being  sabeequMitly  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  craeiBl  Bonapazte,  he  aoon  made  him- 
adf  conspicuous  for  coolness,  courage  and 
ability,  lie  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Grimolano,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed, and  his  horse  was  killed  under  him. 
At  the  paasai^  of  the  Izonso,  in  FriuU, 
he  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  able  officera.  The  title  of  duke  of 
Friuh,  which  he  received  ten  years  after- 
wards, was  chosen  in  aUusion  to  his  con- 
duct at  Izonso.  Duroc  followed  general 
Bonaparte  into  E^ypt,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  chief  of  battalion  the  25th 
of  Brumaire,  year  VL  During  this  cam- 
paign, in  which  his  services  were  of  the 
greatest  value,  his  name  was  again  men- 
tioned with  honor,  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lahia,  the  successftil  result  of  which  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  valor.  During  tlie 
^  expedition  into  Syria,  at  the  sieffe  of  Jafia, 
*  Duroc,  seeing  the  grenadiers  Ming  at  the 
foot  of  the  breach,  and  wavering,  put 
himself  at  their  head,  and  engaged,  hand 
to  hand,  with  several  Turks.  The  army, 
sedng  him  disi^»pear  in  a  tower  which 
was  defended  with  great  fuiy,  gave  him 
up  for  lost,  but  soon  received  him  with 
shouts  on  seeing  him  appear  on  the  top, 
master  of  the  tower  and  of  the  ramparts. 
After  having  disllnsuished  himself,  on 
several  occasions,  before  St  Jean  d'Acre, 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  bursting 
of  a  howitzer,  in  one  of  the  last  assaults 
made  during  the  aege,the  most  bloody  and 
obstinate  in  the  militaiy  annals  of  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  no  less  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  Being  named  chief 
of  brigade,  he  accompanied  general  Bona- 
parte on  his  return  to  France;  he  v^as 
almost  the  only  aid-de-camp  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief who  survived  the  expedi- 
tion: four  had  been  killed  in  the  cam- 
paign. Duroc  took  part  in  the  events  of 
the  18th  Brumaire,  and,  a  few  days  after, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  distinction.  This 
embassy  contributed  to  preserve  the  peace 
between  these  two  countries.  War  con- 
tinuing between  France  and  Austria,  the 
first  consul  set  out  on  the  campaign, 
which  was  terminated  at  Marengo.  Du- 
roc accompanied  him  as  first  aid-de-camp. 
His  name  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Ticino, 
where  he  was  one  of  £e  first  to  leap  into 
a  boat,  at  the  head  of  the  gremulieis. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent, 
on  diplomatic  missions,  to  die  courts  of 
St  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen. On  his  return,  he  was  promot^ 
to  the  rank  of  gehend  of  brigade  and  gov- 


ernor of  the  Tuileries ;  and,  on  the  9lii 
Fructidor,  year  X,  he  was  made  general 
of  division.  When  the  first  consul  as- 
sumed the  title  of  emperor,  he  made  Duroc 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  The  court- 
ier and  favorite  never  ceased  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. He  accompanied  Napoleon  in 
aJI  his  campaigns.  In  1805,  he  w&s 
chaiged  with  a  mission  to  the  Prussian 
court,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was 
marching  against  Vienna.  He  rHoined 
the  army  previously  to  the  battle  of  Aii»- 
teriitz,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
division  of  grenadiers,  which  had  been 
left  without  a  head,  in  consequence  of  the 
wound  of  Oudinot  At  the  battle  of  Ai»- 
terUtz,  he  also  commanded  a  division  of 
this  chosen  corps.  During  the  campai^ 
in  Prusaa,  in  1806,  Duroc  was  comrms- 
sioned  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
king  of  Saxony ;  and,  at  a  uuer  period,  he 
was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  armi- 
stice which  preceded  the  peace  of  TilsiL 
He  followed  N.apo1eon  to  Spain,  and 
during  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  At 
the  b^e  of  Esslingen,  he  arranged  and 
directed  his  batteries  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  a 
decisive  movement  Afler  the  battle  of 
Znaym,  Napoleon  sent  him  to  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  to  negotiate  an  arnustice. 
On  the  return  fix>m  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, in  1812,  Duroc  reorganized  the 
imperial  guard,  which,  at  this  time,  and 
on  several  other  occasions,  he  commanded. 
Before  his  last  departure  for  the  army,  he 
was  appointed  senator.  Duroc  fiiudlr 
followed  Napoleon  to  Germany,  in  1813^ 
and  was  killed.  May  23,  after  the  battle  of 
Bautzen,  in  entering  the  village  of  Mer- 
keisdorf,  by  a  ball,  which  also  killed  gen- 
eral Kirschner,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing behind  the  emperor.  This  ball 
was  tlie  last  which  fell  on  that  day ;  and 
the  piece  from  which  it  was  discharged 
was  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  surrounded 
by  so  many  obstacles,  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable bow  it  could  have  reached  the 
place.  Napoleon  visited  Duroc  on  his 
decoh-bed,  and  mingled  tears  with  his 
fiuewell.  He  lost  in  him  a  true  counsel- 
lor, a  faithftil  friend,  and  one  of  his  bravest 
officers.  The  deaths  of  the'  duke  of  Fri- 
uli  and  of  the  duke  of  Montebello  are  tbe 
two  events  on  vdiich  Napoleon  showed 
the  greatest  sensibility.  Successively 
charged  with  the  most  important  dudes, 
military  and  political,  the  duke  of  Friuli 
was  ever  remarkable  for  a  moderatkNi 
rare  in  a  soldier,  for  ability,  disinterested- 
ness, modesty,  firmness,  and  a  presence  of 
mind  which  never  deserted  him.     For 
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15  years,  he  was  the  confidant  and  friend 
ofUiat  extraordinary  man.  When  Napo- 
leon left  France,  in  1815,  and  einbaric- 
ed  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he  wished 
to  live  in  England,  under  the  name  of 
colonel  Duroc.  Seven  years  afterwards, 
we  have  another  proof  of  the  constant 
and  aftectionate  remembrance  which  Na- 
poleon retained  of  him.  He  left  to  his 
daughter  one  of  the  largest  legacies  be- 
queathed by  his  wilL 

Dusseldorf;  capitalof  the  government 
of  Dfisseldorf,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Bers,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful plain  on  the  'SSame  and  the  DCissel, 
which  -unite  under  its  walls.  It  was  bom- 
barded by  the  French  in  1794,  and  the 
castle  and  many  of  the  finest  buildings 
were  destroyed.  The  town  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Rhine ;  some  of  the  streets 
are  regularly  hiid  out ;  the  houses  are  of 
brick.  It  contains  2200  houses  and  26,600 
inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old 
Town,  New  Town  and  Charles's  Town. 
The  New  Town  was  built  by  the  elector 
John  William.  The  buildings  resemble 
palaces,  and  the  principal  street  is  adorned 
with  lime-trees.  Charles's  Town  owes 
its  existence  to  the  elector  Charles  Theo- 
dore, fiom  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It 
hns  recently  been  much  embellished,  and 
contains  several  spacious  squares.  The 
collegiate  churchy  and  'principal  parochial 
church,  which  contains  tlie  tombs  of  the 
ancient  dukes  of  Juliers  and  Berg  (among 
which  the  marble  mausoleum  of  the  duke 
John  is  distinguished),  deserve  mention. 
Tiie  Jesuits'  church,  which  is,  however, 
too  much  ornamented ;  the  bronze  statue, 
by  Crepello,  of  the  elector  John  William 
(a  great  patron  of  tlie  arts,  to  whom  D(is- 
seldorf  was  indebted  for  its  prosperity), 
which  stands  in  the  market-place,  and  a 
mart)le  statue  of  the  same  elector,  by  the 
same  artist,  in  the  yard  of  the  castle  (the 
beautiful  castle  itself  is  in  ruinsh  the 
observatory,  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  the  fine  scientific 
apparatus,  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
The  gallery  of  paintings,  containing  the 
richest  collection  of  the  works  of  Rubens, 
and  other  sreat  artists  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  and  formerly  the  chief 
ornament  of  DusseldorfJ  has  been  removed 
to  Mdnich ;  only  the  valuable  collection, 
containing  14,^1  ori^al  designs,  23,445 
copperplates  and  casts  in  plaster,  is  still 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  academy  of  arts 
at  Diisseldorf.  The  town  has  some  im- 
portant ffllk  and  cotton  manufiictories  and 
sugar  refineries,  with  glass  fbunderies  and 
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vinegar  and  soap  manufiictories.  Dfissel' 
dorf  is  one  of  tlie  principal  commercial 
towns  on  the  Rhine.  • 

Dutch  Laivouaoe,  LrrERATURE, 
Schools  of  Art,  &c.    (See  ^eUiaiandsS 

DuTENs,  Louis,  bom  at  Tours,  1730,  or 
Protestant  parents,  died  in  London,  181^ 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  historiogra- 
pher to  the  king  of  England,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  London,  and 
of  the  Paris  academy  of  inscriptions. 
Being  convinced,  by  some  unsuccessfld 
attempts  in  tragedy,  Uiat  he  had  no  genius 
for  poetry,  he  obtained,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, the  place  of  a  tutor.  He  became 
the  fiiend  of  many  distinguished  men, 
who  enriched  him  with  penaons,  bene- 
fices and  legacies.  He  was  three  times 
British  chargi  d^affaxres  to  Turin,  travel- 
led through  Europe  several  times,  and 
fi>rmed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
learned  men  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent His  works  have  been  oflen  repub- 
lished, and  show  the  variety  of  bis  learning, 
refined  by  intercourse  with  the  pohte 
world.  He  published  the  worics  of  Leib- 
nitz, at  Geneva,  in  6  vols.,  not  quite  com- 
plete. The  preface  to  tlie  mathemati- 
cal part  is  highly  esteemed  by  mathe- 
maticians. Dutens  made  himself  known 
as  a  poet  by  the  two  collections  h& 
Caprice  po^iique  and  Poesies.  His  Re- 
chtrches  sur  rOrigiiie  des  DicowerUs  at- 
trUmies  aux  Mwkmu  show  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  but  rate  the  knowledge  and 
invention  of  the  ancients  somewhat  too 
high.  His  Tocsin  au  Appd  au  hon  SmSj 
of  which  he  printed  several  successive 
editions,  contains  severe  remarks  upon 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  general,  he 
was  an  opponent  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, and  attacked  them  on  every  occa- 
sion. In  his  (Eiwrts  miUes  (London, 
4  vols.)  may  be  found  his  Logique  ou 
VJki  de  raisonner.  His  Histoire  deceqvd 
s^est  passe  pour  le  R^tabUssemeTii  d^xmt 
Rigence  en  JngUterre  (1789)  has  historical 
interest  Dutens  also  composed  a  work, 
rather  alien  from  his  common  pursuits.  On 
the  Genealogy  of  the  Heroes  of  Romance. 
Three  volumes  of  Mhnoires  d*un  Voya^em' 
qtd  se  repose  (Paris,  1806)  were  received 
with  general  approbation.  The  3d  vol., 
entitled  DidenstanOy  contains  anecdotes 
and  observations.  An  earlier  work  of  a 
similar  kind  was  interesting  as  a  sort  of 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time ;  but  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  destroy  the  whole  edition  before  it 
was  made  public,  and,  what  is  rarely  the 
case,  he  accompUished  his  object. 
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DtmBS.    (See  iZenemie.) 

DuvAi.,  Valentine  Jameray,  librarian  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I,  bom  in  1695,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  in  the  village  of 
Artonay,  in  Champagne.  In  his  10th 
Tear,  he  lost  his  parents ;  in  his  14th  year, 
being  driven  finom  his  native  place  by  the 
want  of  employment,  half  fiimished,  and 
soon  after  attacked  by  the  small  pox,  he 
wandered  about  in  the  open  counpy,  in 
the  teirible  winter  of  1709.  Providence 
conducted  him  to  the  cell  of  the  good 
hermit  Palemon,  who  received  him,  per- 
mitted him  to  share  his  labors,  and  taught 
him  to  read.  Here  Duval  became  devout 
without  being  superstitious.  He  then 
exchanged  this  quiet  retreat  for  another  at 
St.  Anne,  near  Luneville.  Here  his  only 
company  was  four  ignorant  hermits ;  his 
employment,  tending  six  cows,  and  his 
only  means  of  improvement,  some  volumes 
of  the  Blaue  BibUoihek;  hut  he  finally 
succeeded  in  learning  to  vmte.  An  epit- 
ome of  arithmetic,  which  fell  mto  his 
handsfhighly  interrated  his  youthful  mind. 
In  the  sohmde  of  a  forest,  he  received  liis 
first  ideas  of  astronomy  and  geography. 
In  order  to  procure  the  means  of  educat- 
ing himself  he  killed  game,  and,  in  a  few 
months,  the  proceeds  of  his  toils  furnished 
him  with  a  little  stock  of  money.  Hap- 
pening to  find  a  gold  seal  engraved  with 
a  coat  of  arms,  he  had  it  advertised  by  the 
minister  of  the  place.  An  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Forster  appeared  as  the 
owner,  and  Duval  gave  it  up  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  would  explain  to  him 
the  coat  of  arms.  Surprised  by  this  hon- 
esty and  curiosity,  Forster  rewarded  hinv 
so  bountifully,  that  his  library,  which  had 
been  gradually  forming  out  of  the  hunting 
fund,  was  increased  to  200  volumes,  while 
he  spent  nothing  on  personal  or  external 
conveniences.  Engaged  in  his  studies, 
Duval  paid  little  attention  to  his  herd,  and 
tliereby  displeased  the  hermits.  One  of 
them  even  threatened  to  bum  his  books. 
This  roused  the  spirit  of  DuvaL  He 
seized  a  fire-shovel,  arove  the  brotlier  out  of 
his  own  cell,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it  The 
other  brothers  came  with  the  superior,  but 
he  refused  to  open  the  door  till  they  had 
agreed  to  pass  over  all  that  had  happened, 
and  to  allow  him,  in  future,  two  hours  a 
day  for  studying,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
was  to  serve  them  10  years  more  for  liis 
clothes  and  victuals.  Duval  was  now 
secure.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  more 
zeal  than  ever  in  the  forest  where  bis 
cows  were  grazing.  He  was  found  one 
day  by  the  youn^  princes  of  Loiraine, 
while  thus  busy  with  his  maps  and  charts. 


They  made  him  an  ofl^,  on  the  spot,  of 
placing  him  with  the  Jesuits,  at  Pom-aT 
MousBon.  He  accepted  it,  but  only  on 
condition  that  his  Uoerty  should  not  be 
sacrificed  by  iL  He  soon  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  duke  Leopold  took 
him  with  him  to  Paris,  in  1718,  to  see 
what  eflfect  this  new  scene  would  have 
upon  him.  But  Duval  declared  that  all 
the  pomp  of  the  city  and  its  works  of  art 
were  far  mferior  to  the  majesty  of  the  lisinff 
or  settinff  sun.  On  his  retum,  Leopold 
appointea  him  his  Ubrarian,  and  made  him 
professor  of  history  in  the  academy  at  Lune- 
ville. These  ofilces,  and  the  lessons  whicii 
he  gave  to  the  young  Englishmen  studying 
there  (among  whom  was  the  fiimous  Chat* 
ham),  afforded  him  the  means  of  rebuild- 
ing his  old  hermitage  of  St.  Anne.  When 
Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France,  he  re- 
moved, with  the  library  under  his  care, 
to  Florence,  where  he  staid  10  years. 
The  emperor  Francis  invited  him  to  Vi- 
enna, to  form  a  collection  of  medals. 
Here  he  died  m  1775.  With  all  his  leara- 
ii^,  Duval  was  exceedingly  modest  His 
<^jimreSfpric4dies  de  Mim,  sur  ta  Fit,  were 
published  at  Petersburg,  B^e,  and  Stras- 
Durg,  in  the  year  1784,  in  two  volumes 
quarta 

Duval,  Alexander,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  tor  the  theatre  in  our  time, 
was  bom  in  1767,*at  Rennes,  entered  the 
navy,  and  served  in  the  American  war 
under  admiral  De  Grasse.  He  was  then 
secretary  of  the  deputation  of 


the  states  of  Bretagne  to  Paris.  Circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  leave  that  <Mfj  and 
he  served  as  geographical  enirineer  m  the 
constmction  of  the  canal  of  Dieppe.  Hia 
passion  for  the  theatre,  in  1791,  led  him 
to  the  TTiidtre  FroaiccM  as  an  actor.  He 
was  soon  induced,  by  the  dangers  of  his 
country,  to  retum  to  the  mihtary  service, 
and  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  revolutionary  war.  Afier  his 
retum  to  the  French  theatre,  he  was 
involved  in  the  same  fate  with  the  other 
actors,  and  escaped  the  scaffold  with  his 
comrades  only  by  the  courage  of  a  secre- 
tary in  tlie  committee  of  general  security, 
who  ventured  to  conceal  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  accusation.  He  was  liberated 
by  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and 
relinquished  the  theatre  to  devote  himself 
solely  to  literature,  in  which  he  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful writers  of  comedy  and  the  opera.  We 
have  about  50  pieces  from  him,  of  which 
many  have  been  admitted  into  the  French 
B^pirtoin.     His  Uttle  pieces,  Mai$on  a 
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WNdhe,  Le  PrUonniar^  La  jeunuse  (P 
Hsnri  Vf  and  several  others,  are  amone 
the  moet  popular  pieces  on  the  French 
and  Gennan  stages.  (See  his  (Eitorea 
ComMteg,  Paris,  18S2,  9  yo]s.>--His  broth- 
er, Anmuiy  Duval  (q^v.),  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  exerted  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  him  by  his  criticisms. 

Duval,  Amaury ;  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent seholare  of  France;  ix>m  1760,  at 
Rennea  He  fitted  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  his 
20th  year,  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bretagne, 
where,  amongst  other  things,  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  defence  of  a  young 
man  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  had  shot  his 
rival  He  soon,  however,  left  his  profes- 
taon  for  diplomatic  pursuits,  and,  in  1785, 
was  made  secretary  of  legation  at  Naples. 
In  Ital^,  he  visited  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  collected,  during  his  resi- 
dence of  several  veara  at  Naples,  rich 
materials  for  a  woix  on  antiquities,  which 
he  had  long  been  contemplating.  He 
remained  some  time  in  Italy,  after  the 
return  of  the  embassy  with  which  he  was 
connected,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches. When  he  was  in  Rome,  in 
1799^  he  obtained  a  secretaryship  by 
means  of  Basseviile,  then  ambassador  of 
the  French  republic,  and  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Jan.  1798,  in  which  the  ambassa- 
dor lost  his  Hie,  he  was  himself  in  great 
danger.  He  was  rescued,  by  a  Soulier, 
finom  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  put 
in  prison.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  in 
the  couree  of  a  few  days,  he  was  sent,  by 
his  own  wish,  to  Naples.  He  soon  aban- 
doned a  profession  which,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  European  courts  were  closed 
against  the  ambassadon  of  the  French 
repuMic,  ofiered  no  prospects  to  his  am- 
bition. He  now  devoted  himself  to  lite- 
rary labors,  and,  in  company  with  Champ- 
fort,  Ginguen6,  Say  and  others,  com- 
menced tlie  Decode  pkSoaophiquej  in  which 
he  took  a  very  active  part,  till  this  peri- 
odical was  united  with  the  Mercure  de 
Ihrnce,  in  the  year  1806,  when  it  took  the 
name  of  Ramty  which  Duval  coutmued  to 
publish  till  1814.  During  this  period,  he 
thrice  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  French 
institute  on  questions  in  political  economy, 
ethics  and  antiauities.  Under  fibe  direc- 
tory, he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
niinistiy  of  the  interior,  and  held  it  till 
1815,  when  he  shared  the  fate  of  most  of 
die  other  officere,  who  were  superseded 
by  men  of  the  old  school  of  politics.    In 


1811,  he  became  a  member  of  the  inMi* 
tute,  in  the  class  for  history  and  literature, 
to  which  the  old  name  of  aeademif  of  in^ 
scripHons  and  fin/t  arts  has  agam  been 
given.  He  belongs  to  the  committee  en- 
gaged in  the  continuation  of  the  literary 
hi&tory  of  France,  which  was  commenced 
by  the  Benedictines.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  to  be  noticed  his  prize  essay 
on  ancient  and  modem  burials  [De9  Si- 
nuUures  duz  les  AncieM  d  lea  Jmdemes) ; 
nis  work  on  the  monuments  of  Pans 
(Paris  d  ses  MonmMnSj  3  vols.,  folio); 
and  the  Essays  and  Observations  on  the 
Theatre  of  the  Romans,  published  by  him 
and  his  brother,  the  firuitfiil  dramatic 
writer,  Alexander  Duval  (q.  v.) 

Dwarfs.  In  ages  when  knowledge 
depends  mosdy  on  tradition,  it  is  natural 
for  the  human  mind  to  people  the  world 
with  a  thousand  imaginary  beinffs.  Such 
are  dragons,  giants  and  dwarra;  all  of 
which  have  some  foundation  in  reality, 
and  afford  amusement  to  the  imagination, 
even  after  experience  has  corrected  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  then:  marvellous 
character.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  the 
pygmies  of  the  ancients^  and  the  QuimoSi 
whom  Commerson  tells  us  that  he  dis* 
covered,  are  as  fabulous  as  the  renowned 
Lilliputians.  The  dwarfs  which  actually 
exist  are  deviations  of  nature  fiiom  her 
general  rule ;  and  the  term  dwarf  is  a 
vague  one,  as  we  cannot  say  how  small  a 
person  must  be  to  be  so  called.  There  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  dwarfs  distin- 
^ished  fi>r  talents.  Their  figures  are  some- 
times perfectly  well  proportioned.  Thejr 
have  generally  one  trait  in  common  with 
Children^^  very  high  opinion  of  their 
own  litde  person,  and  great  vanity.  The 
Romans  used  dwar&  for  several  purposes  ^ 
sometimes  in  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  on 
account  of  the  ridiculous  contrast  which 
they  afforded  to  their  opponents.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  imadle  ages,  and 
even,  in  some  countries,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  dwarfe  were 
a  rashionable  appendage  to  the  courts  of 
European  princes,  and  the  famiHes  of  the 
nobles.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  nu- 
merous pictures  of  those  times,  with  a 
Negro  or  a  dwarf  in  the  back-ground? 
They  seem  to  have  been  great  favorites 
with  the  ladies  of  the  family.  They  were 
sometimes,  also,  used  as  fools.  Peter  the 
Great  carried  this  fimcy  for  dwarfs  to  a 
great  extent  He  assembled  individuals 
of  this  kind  fiiom  all  parts  of  his  empire, 
and  ordered  the  fiunous  marriage  of^  the 
dwarfiL  At  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
a  number  of  dwarfs  are  always  main- 
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tained,  as  pagea  Thoae  who  happen  to 
be,,  at  the  same  time,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
have  been  mutilated,  are  particularly  val- 
ued, and  reserved  for  the  sultan. 

Dwelling.  (See  DomicUj  and  HdbUa- 
turn.) 

DwioHT,  Timothy,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bom  of  reputfd>le  parents,  at  North- 
ampton, in  Massachusetts,  May  14, 1752. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  YaJe  col- 
lege in  September,  1765,  when,  he  had 
just  passed  nis  13th  year ;  and,  after  leav- 
ing college,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar- 
school  at  New  Haven,  where  he  taught 
for  two  years.  While  in  this  situation, 
his  time  was  reffularly  divided :  six  hours 
a  day  in  school;  eight  hours  in  study; 
and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise 
and  sleep.  In  1771,  he  became  a  tutor  in 
Yale  coUege,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  At  the  age  of  19,  Mr.  Dwight 
commenced  writing  the  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan, a  r^ular  epic  poem,  founded  on  a 
portion  of  sacred  histoiy.  It  was  con- 
cluded in  1774,  but  was  not  published 
until  1795.  On  receiving  the  deffree  of 
master  of  arts  (1772),  he  delivered  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and 
Poetiy  of  the  Bible,  which  was  immedi- 
ately printed,  and  afterwards  republished, 
both  in  this  countiy  and '  in  Europe.  He 
was  also  deeply  engaged,  during  his  res- 
idence in  college  as  a  tutor,  in  Uie  study 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathemat- 
ics. About  this  period,  he  attempted,  by 
restricting  his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  bodily  exercise ;  but,  after  pursuing  his 
course  of  abstinence  and  study  about  a 
year,  he  became  subject  to  severe  attacks 
of  the  bilious  colic,  which  so  wasted  his 
strength,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton. His  phvffician,  having  administered 
successftilly  for  his  present  relief^  advised 
the  daily  use  of  strong  bodily  exercise,  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitu- 
tion. Adopting  this  system,  he  walked 
upwards  of  2000,  and  rode  upwards  of 
3000  miles,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month. The  result  of  tliis  was  the  per- 
fect restoration  of  his  health,  which  con- 
tinued good  for  the  ensuine  40  years  of 
his  life.  The  college  was  broken  up  in 
the  month  of  May,  1777,  the  students 
leaving  New  Haven,  and  pursuing  their 
studies  under  their  respective  preceptors, 
in  situations  less  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Dwight,  with  his 
class,  went  to  Wetherefield,  where  he 
remained  with  them  till  September.  He 
was  this  summer  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  northern  associa- 


tion, in  his  native  coun^  of  Hampshire; 
and,  in  addition  to  teachmg  his  ptipils,  he 
preached  during  the  summer  of  1777 ; 
and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  nominated  chaplain  in  the  army.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  he 
contributed  not  a  littie  to  heighten  the 
entbunasm'of  the  soldiers  by  writing 
several  patriotic  songs,  which  enjoyed  a 
deserved  popularity.  The  curcumstance 
of  his  father's  death,  in  October,  1778, 
.obliged  liim  to  resign  his  ofiice,  in  order 
to  assist  his  mother  in  the  support  and 
educatipn  of  her  family.  He  accordingly 
removed  his  own  family  to  Northampton, 
where  he  resided  five  years,  laboring  on 
the  farm  through  the  week,  preaching  to 
difterent  congregations  in  the  neighoor- 
hood  on  Sundays.  He  likewise  estab- 
lished a  school,  in  which  he  received  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  and  employed 
two  assistants.  He  was  twice  elected, 
about  the  close  of  tiie  revolutionaiy  war, 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
In  1783,  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, in  Connecticut  Immediately  upon 
settling  at  tliis  place,  doctor  Dwight  opened 
an  academy,  which  soon  acquired  a  rep- 
utation then  unequalled  in  this  country. 
A  large  number  of  nupils,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  firom  abroad,  re- 
sorted to  this  school,  where,  in  the  course 
of  his  12  years'  residence,  he  taught  more 
than  1000  scholais ;  adopting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  system  since  called  the  mom- 
iorial.  In  the  year  1787,  the  coUege  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  conferred  upi»i 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1794,  he 
published  a  poem,  in  seven  parts,  under 
the  title  of  Greenfield  Hill,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  was  repub- 
lished in  England.  On  the  death  oi  the 
reverend  doctor  Styles,  in  1795,  doctor 
Dwight  was  elected  president  of  Yale 
college,  which  was  in  a  depressed  state. 
His  reputation  soon  brought  to  the  coUege 
a  great  accession  of  students.  When  he 
entered  the  office  of  president,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  was  vacant,  and, 
several  fiuitless  attempts  having  been 
made  to  fill  it,  he  engaged  to  perform  the 
duties.  He  was  annually  elected  to  this 
chair  for  10  successive  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  the  appointment  was 
made  peilnanent,  and  he  continued  to  fill 
it  for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.  In  the 
year  1797,  at  the  request  of  the  ceneral 
association  of  Connecticut,  he  undertook 
the  revision  of  doctor  Watts's  version  of 
the  psalms,  to  supply  such  as  were  omit- 
ted, and  to  make  a  selection  of  hymns 
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adapted  to  public  worship.  In  1800,  he 
submitted  ius  woik  'to  a  joint  committee 
of  diat  body  and  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  whom  it 
was  approved  and  recommended.  Be- 
sides making  many  alterations  in  the  ver- 
sion of  doctor  Watts,  he  wrote  33  entire 
psahns.  In  the  year  1796,  he  commenced 
traveUing,  durinc  the  college  vacations^ 
particultfly  in  May  and  September,  for 
the  sKke  of  exercise,  and  continued  this 

Eractice  through  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
a  these  excursions,  principally  through 
the  New  England  states  and  New  Yonc, 
he  took  notes,  and  afterwards  wrote  them 
out,  lor  the  gratification  of  his  &milv. 
This  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo.  It  embraces  an 
account  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  teiri- 
tofies  over  which  he  tzaveUed,  and  of  the 
condition  of  society  in  those  states.  It 
also  contains  notices  of  eminent  men  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union,  and  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  histoiy  and  customs  of 
the  aborigines.  Doctor  Dwisht  died  Jan- 
uary 11,  1817,  after  repeated  and  severe 
attacks  of  a  disease,  the  character  of  which 
was  not  well  understood.  His  death  was 
regarded  as  a  severe  loss  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  religion  in  his  country.  Be- 
sides the  woiks  abeadv  mentioned,  is  his 
Theology,  being  a  collection  of  his  theo- 
lo^cal  lectures,  which  has  been  published 
since  his  death,  and  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions,  in  the  U.  States  and  England. 
DTZiiffl  is  a  chemical  ait,  and  consists 
ii\  fixing  upon  cloths  of  various  kinds  any 
color  which  may  be  desired,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  they  shall  not  easily  undergo 
any  alteration,  by  the  agents  to  which  the 
cloth  is  ordinarily  exposed.  The  chief 
materiaJsof  smif  to  be  dyed  are  wool,  silk, 
cotton  and  linen ;  of  which  the  former 
two  are  more  easily  dyed  than  the  latter. 
Wool,  in  its  preparation  for  dyeing,  re- 
quires to  be  cleansed,  by  scouring,  fiom 
a  &tty  substance,  called  theyoU:,  which 
is  contained  in  the  fleece.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
which  converts  the  yolk  into  soap.  Pu- 
trid urine  is  conunonly  employed,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness ;  the  ammonia  it 
contains  being  sufficient  to  remove  the 
grease.  Silk,  when  taken  from  the  cocoon, 
IS  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  which, 
because  it  does  not  easily  yieldf  either  to 
water  or  alcohol,  requires  also  the  aid 
of  a  slight  portion  of  alkali. .  Much  care 
is  necessarv,  however,-  in  this  operation, 
fiance  the  nlk  itself  is  liable  to  be  corroded 
and  discolored.  Fine  soap  is  commonly 
used ;  but  even  this  is  said  to  be  detri- 
30* 


mental ;  and  the  white  China  siflc,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  prepared  without  soap, 
has  a  lustre  superior  to  the  European. 
The  preliminary  process  of  washing  is 
intended  to  render  the  stuft^  to  be  dyed 
as  clear  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
aqueous  fluid,  to  be  afterwards  applied, 
may  be  imbibed,  and  its  contents  adhere 
to  tfie  minute  internal  surfaces.  Another 
preparation,  and  one  which  constitutes,  in 
reality,  an  important  part  of  the  dyeins 
process,  consists  in  applying  to  the  stuff 
a  material  to  which  it  adheres;  and -after- 
wards tlie  desired  color  is  obtained  by 
the  application  of  another  substance.  We 
might  dye  a  piece  of  cotton  black,  by  im- 
mersing it  at  once  in  ink ;  but  the  color 
would  be  neither  good-  nor  durable,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  precipitated  matter 
are  not  sumciendv  comminuted  to  enter 
the  cotton,  or  to  adhere  to  it  firmly.  But, 
if  the  cotton  be  soaked  in  an  infusion  of 
galls,  then  dried,  and  afterwards  immers- 
ed in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
acid  of  galls  being  evenr  where  diflused 
through  the  fabric,  it  will  receive  the  par- 
ticles of  oxide  of  iron,  at  the  veiy  instant 
of  their  tranntion  finom  the  fluid  to  the 
solid  state;  by  which  means  a  perfect 
covering  of  the  black,  inky  matter  will  be 
applied  in  close  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  most  minute  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
The  name  of  morctanf*  is  applied  to  those 
substances  which  unite  with  the  difierent 
stufls,  and  augment  their  affinity  for  the 
various  coloring  matters.  There  exists  a 
great  number  of  mordants ;  some,  how- 
ever, are  very  fteble  in  their  activity, 
while  others  are  attended  with  too  much 
expense  fer  common  stuf&;  some  alter 
the  colors  which  they  are  intended  to 
combine,  or  modify  their  shades:  hence 
it  results,  that  there  are  but  a  small  num- 
ber which  can  be  employed.  These  are 
alum,  acetate  of  alumine,  muriate  of  tin, 
and  nut-galls.  The  mordant  is  alwa^ 
dissolved  in  water,  into  which  the  stuffii 
to  be  dyed  are  plun|^.  If  the  mordant 
be  universally  apphed,  over  the  whole 
piece  of  goods,  and  this  be  afterwards  im- 
mersed in  the  dve,  it  will  receive  a  tinge 
over  all  its  surrace ;  but  if  it  be  applied 
only  in  parts,  the  dye  will  strike  in  those 
parts  only.  *  The  former  process  consti- 
tutes the  art  of  o^etng,  properly  so  called ; 
and  the  latter  the  art  of^pnnting  woollens^ 
cottons,  or  Unens,  called  caUco-printmg. 
In  the  art  of  printing  piece  goods,  the 
mordant  is  usually  mixed  wim  gum  or 
starch,  and  applied  by  means  of  blocks 
or  wooden  engravings,  in  relief  or  of 
copper  plates,  fuid  the  colon  are  brought 
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out  bv  immerBioii  in  vessels  filled  with 
suitable  compositions.  The  latter  fluids 
ore  termed  baUu.  The  following  are  the 
processes  adopted,  when  alum  is  the  mor- 
dant employed :  1.  Mvm  mordant  far  sUL 
Into  water  containing  the  60th  part  of  its 
weight  of  alum,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  siDc  is  plunged,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  when  it  is 
withdrawn,  drained  and  washed.  If  the 
liquid  is  warmed,  it  is  found  that  the  silk 
absorbs  less  of  the  mordant,  and  that,  of 
course,  it  combines  less  easily  vrith  the 
coloring  matter,  be^des  losing,  in  part,  its 
natural  gloss.  2.  Mum  mordant  for  wool. 
When  it  is  wished  to  combine  wool  with 
diis  mordant,  afler  its  cleansing  has  been 
effected,  it  is  plunged  into  a  boiling  solu- 
tion, coniposed  of  8  or  900  parts  of  water, 
and  25  or  alum,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main durins  2  hours;  when  it  is  taken 
out,  suffered  to  drain,  and  washed.    Fre- 

aueudy  a  little  cream  of  tartar  is  added  in 
lis  process,  in  order  to  engage  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  alum,  as  weU  as  the  portion 
arisinff  from  a  slight  decomposition  of  the 
alum  oy  the  oily  matter  of  the  wool.  3. 
Mum  mordant  Jor  cotton^  hemp  and  Jlax, 
Tills  operation  is  eflS)cted  by  plunging  the 
body  to  be  imbued  with  this  mordant  into 
water  slighdy  warmed,  and  which  con- 
tains one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  alum, 
and  leaving  it  24  hours,  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  air;  when  it  is  with- 
drawn, washed  and  dried.  The  cotton 
will  be  sufficiendy  imbued  with  the  mor- 
dant, if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution 
only  7  or  8  minutes,  pressing  it  a  little, 
without  twisdng  it,  however,  on  taking  it 
out,  and  not  immersing  it  in  tlie  colonng 
bath  until  12  or  15  hours  after.  In  aU 
alum  mordants  for  wool,  the  alum  of  com- 
merce may  be  employed ;  but  when  ^Ik 
or  cotton  is  to  be  d^^ed,  especially  if  the 
colors  are  bright,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  alum  of  Rome,  or  of  that  which 
is  equally  pure ;  that  is  to  say,  of  alum 
which  does  not  contain  above  l--500th  of 
its  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  otherwise 
there  will  he  a  great  quandty  of  oxide 
of  iron  adherinff  to  the  fabric,  which 
will  a£fect  the  shade  we  desire  to  obtain. 
The  coloring  matters  to  be  transferred  to 
the  various  stu^  are  either  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  water.  When  they  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  which  is  most  generally  the 
case,  they  are  dissolved  in  it  at  a  boiling 
temperature ;  and  the  material  to  be  dyed, 
after  having  been  duly  prepared,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  mordant,  is  plunged 
wto  it,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
certain  time,  and  at  atemperature  varying 


with  the  nature  of  the  stuff  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  coloring  matter  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  its  solution  is  ef^ted  in 
some  other  fluid,  and  the  article  to  be 
colored  (prepared  as  in  the  fonner  case, 
with  the  exception  that  the  application  of 
the  mordant  is  omitted)  is  immersed,  and 
the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated  by  the 
addidon  of  a.  third  body,  silks  are  dyed 
at  a  temperature  which  is  gradually  in- 
creased from  86°  to  175°  Fahr.  If  die 
bath  is  heated  above  86°,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  die  process,  the  eflect  of 
the  mordant  is  diminished,  and  the  de- 
sired shades  of  color  will  not  be  produced. 
For  the  same  reason,  in  dyeing  nemp  and 
flax,  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
97°  Fahr.  Cotton  and  wooUens  mav  be 
dyed  at  a  boiling  heat.  Various  mechan- 
ical contrivances  are  made  use  of  in  im- 
mersing the  different  materials  to  be  dyed 
into  the  coloring  solution,  so  as  to  cause 
all  their  parts  to  be  equally  afl^ted  at  the 
same  time.  As  soon  as  they  are  with- 
drawn from  the  coloring  bath,  they  are 
washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  those  particles 
of  coloring  matter  that  are  merely  super- 
ficial. T^e  following  are  the  dye-«tuffi( 
used  for  producing,/airf  colors:  1.  Black. 
The  cloth  is  impregnated  with  acetate  of 
iron  (iron  liquor),  and  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
madder  and  logwood.  2.  Purple,  The 
preceding  mordant,  diluted,  with  the  same 
dyeing  bath.  3.  Crimean,  The  mordant 
for  purple,  united  with  a  portion  of  acetate 
of  alumine,  or  red  mordant,  and  the  above 
bath.  4  Rtd,  Acetate  of  alumine  is  the 
mordant  (see  Jilumxng),  and  madder  is 
the  dye-stuff.  5.  Pale  red^  of  different 
shades.  The  preceding  mordant,  diluted 
with  water,  and  a  weak  madder  bath. 
6.  Brown  qjf  Pompadour,  A  mixed  mor- 
dant containing  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  red  than  of  the  black,  and 
the  dye  of  madder.  7.  Orangt,  The  red 
mordant,  and  a  bath,  first  of  madder,  and 
then  of  quercitron.  8.  Feflotr.  A  strong 
red  mordant,  and  the  quercitron  bath, 
whose  temperature  should  be  consider- 
ably under  die  boiling  point  of  water. 
9.  Blue,  Indigo,  rendered  soluUe  ami 
greenish-yellow  colored,  by  potash  and 
orpiment  It  recovers  its  blue  color  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  becomes  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  cloth.  An  indigo  vat  is  also 
rnade  by  difllising  indigo  in  water,  with 
quicklime  and  copperas.  These  substan- 
ces are  supposed  to.act  by  deoxidizing  indi- 
go, and,  at  tbe  same  time,  rendering  it  solu- 
ble. Golden  ifye.  The  ck>di  is  immersed 
ahemately  in  a  solution  of  co{^>eras  and 
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]iine-water.  The  protoxide  of  iron,  pre- 
cipitated on  the  nbre,  soon  peseea,  by 
absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen,  into 
the  golden-colored  deutoxide.  Bvff.  The 
pre^ding  substances,  in  a  more  dilute 
state.  Mm  vat,  in  which  white  spots  are 
left  on  a  blue  ground  of  cloth,  is  made 
by  applying  to  these  points  a  paste,  com- 
posed of  a  solution  or  sulphate  of  copper 
and  pipe-clay,  and,  after  th^  are  dried, 
immersing  it,  stretched  on  firames,  for  a 
definite  number  of  minutes,  in  the  yel- 
lowish-green vat,  of  1  part  of  indigo,  2 
of  copperas,  and  2  of  hme,  with  water. 
Green,  Cloth  dyed  blue,  and  well  wash- 
ed, is  imbued  with  the  acetate  of  alumine, 
dried,  and  subjected  to  tlie  quercitroQ 
bath.  In  the  above  cases,  under  9,  the 
cloth,  after  receiving  the  mordant  paste, 
is  dried,  and  put  through  a  mixture  of 
cow-dung  and  warm  water.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  dyeing,  vat  or  copper.  The 
foregoing  colors  are  also  produced  ftom 
decoctions  of  the  diflferent  coloring  woods ; 
but,  as  they  possess  but  tittle  fixity  when 
thus  formed,  they  are  denominated  the 
fiigttive  colors.  1.  Red  is  made  from 
iirozil  wood  and  peach  wood.  2.  Black. 
A  strong  extract  of  galls  and  deuto-nitrate 
of  iron.  3.  Pur]^.  Extract  of  logwood 
and  the  deuto-nitrate  of  iron.  4.  xdlow. 
Extract  of  quercitron  bark,  or  French 
berries,  and  nitro-muriate  of  tin.  5.  Mue. 
Prussian  blue  and  solution  of  tin.  Fugi- 
tive coloTS  are  thickened  with  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  are  sometimes  sent  to  market 
without  being  washed. 

Dter,  John,  an  agreeable  poet,  of  the 
secondaiy  class,  was  bom  at  Aberglasney, 
in  Caermarthenshire,  in  1700,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school.  Being  lefl, 
by  the  death  of  his  j&ther,  at  Uberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  he  became  a 
pupil  to  Richardson,  the  painter,  and  trav- 
elled through  Wales  as  an  itinerant  ardst, 
but  never  seems  to  have  gained  any  dis- 
tinction in  that  capacity.  In  ITS^,  he 
made  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  the 
pubUcation  of  his  celebrated  GrongarHill. 
The  intermixture  of  moral  reflections,  in- 
troduced in  an  easy  manner,  with  the 
description  of  rural  scenery,  has  rendered 
this  poem  highly  and  deservedly  popular. 
After  the  publication  of  Grongar  Hill,  he 
went  to  Rome  for  professional  improve- 
ment, and  published,  in  1740,  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  under  the  title  of  the  Ruins 
of  Rome.  Not  appearing  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  profession,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  take  orders,  and  was  accord- 
ingly ordained  by  doctor  Thomas,  bishop 
ofXjnoohL    He  then  married,  and  retired 


to  a  small  living  in  Leicesterahire,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  another  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  which  a  second  was  sub- 
sequendy  added.  In  1757,  he  published 
his  largest  poem,  the  Fleece,  in  five  books, 
a  veiy  ingenious  production.  He  died  in 
1758.  His  poems,  which  comprise  a  few 
more  pieces  than  those  already  mentioned, 
Were  publidbed  in  1  vol.  8vo.  1761. 

Dtke,  VAjf.    (See  Varufyke.) 

Dtnaheter,  measurer  of  increase,  au- 
gomHre;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
magni^ing  power  of  telescopes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  tube,  with  a  transparent 
plate,  exactly  divided,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  tube  of  a  telescope,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure exactly  the  diameter  of  the  eistinct 
image  of  the  eye-glass. 

Dynamics  is  the  science  of  moving 
powers,  or  of  the  action  offerees  on  solid 
bodies,  when  the  result  of  that  action  is 
motion.  Mechamcsy  in  its  most  extensive 
meaning,  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
quantity,  of  extension,  and  of  motion. 
Now,  that  branch  of  it  wliich  considers 
the  state  of  solids  at  rest,  such  as  their 
equilibrium,  their  weight,  pressure,  &c., 
is  called  ste^ics ;  and  that  which  treats  of 
their  motion,  dmamics.  So  when  fluids, 
instead  of  solids,  are  the  subjects  of  iu^ 
vestigation,  that  branch  which  treats  of 
their  equilibrium,  pressure,  &C.,  is  called 
hydrostatics^  and  that  which  treats  of  their 
motion,  hydrodynamics. 

Dynamic  and  Atomic  Theories  ;,  the 
names  given  to  two  celebrated  sterns, 
explanatoiy  of  the  essential  constitution 
of  matter.  In  the  dynamic  theory,  ev- 
ery body  is  considered  as  a  space  filled 
with  continuous  matter ;  porosity  then  be- 
comes an  accidental  quality,  but  com- 
pressibility and  dilatability  essential  prop- 
erties. The  state  of  a  body  depends  en- 
tirely on  certain  attracting  and  repelling 
forces ;  and  its  volume  must  change  with 
every  change  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  forces.  All  the  varieties  of  mat- 
ter are  explained  by  supposmg  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  primitive  simple  substan- 
ces, the  diflerent  combinations  of  which 
produce  all  bodies.  When  two  substances 
combine  chemically,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered, on  this  system,  to  penetrate  each 
other  mutually.  The  partisans  of  tlie 
atomic  theory  suppose  every  body  to  be 
composed  of  indivisible  and  impenetrable 
particles,  which  they  term  atoms.  These 
are  almost  infinitely  small,  with  void 
spaces  between  them,  so  that  this  theoiy 
makes  porosity  essential  to  matter.  The 
atoms  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  kept  in 
their  relative   positions,  at  certain   dis- 
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tancefl,  br  certain  attractive  and  reputsiTe 
forces ;  m>m  whence  it  ansea,  that,  in  the 
▼oluine  of  each  body,  there  is  much  more 
void  ^pace  than  matter.  On  this  svstem, 
the  diversities  in  bodies  may  be  ezpFained, 
either  by  an  essential  di&rence  in  the 
atoms  themselres,  or  by  a  dif^nce  in 
their  form,  size,  position  and  distance. 
When  two  substances  combine  chemical- 
ly, the  atoms  of  one  penetrate  the  inter- 
stices of  the  other,  and  the  atoms  of  the 
two  combine  so  intimately,  that  they  be- 
come, in  a  manner,  new  sorts  of  constitu- 
ent particles,  excepting  that  they  are  not 
fiimpje,  but  compound.^ 

Dtnamombteil  Instruments  for  meas- 
uring the  relative  strength  of  men,  and  also 
of  animals,  are  so  called. 

Dtspepsia  (i9cne4^a,  fioin  im,  bad,  and 
in^tt  digestion) ;  difficulty  of  di^^estion. 
The  strict  etymology  of  the  term  miplies 
nn  imperfect  or  disordered  condition  of  the 
function  of  digestion.  Systematic  writers 
have  been  not  a  little  perplexed  to  find  an 
appropriate  location  for  this  affection  in 
their  artificial  anangements ;  and  this  dif- 
ficulty must  exist  whilst  symptoms,  which 
are  always  fluctuating,  are  admitted,  as  the 
elements  of  nomenclature  and  arrange- 
ment, into  systems  of  nosology.  From 
the  same  circumstance,  different  symp- 
toms of  the  affection  have  received  the 
character  of  separate  diseases,  as  apepsia, 
bradypepsia  (^t^ivt,  slow),  anorexia,  car- 
dialgia,  Slc,  These  are  no  more  than 
different  grades  in  the  symptoms,  or  vari- 
eties of  the  affection,  and  are  not  difierent 
diseases.  The  disorder  of  the  digestive 
function  is  the  most  frequent  and  prevail- 
ing of  the  ailments  that  afflict  man  in  the 
civilized  state;  all  classes  and  all  ages 
sufier  from  its  attacks.  Few  are  so  hap- 
py as  to  pass  through  a  life  of  ordinaiy 
duration,  without  undergoing  a  protracted 
struggle  with  this  malady,  and  experienc- 
ing its  torments.  Once  let  it  be  fidly 
established,  and  the  comfort  of  existence 
disappears,  or  is  regained,  in  most  cases^ 
tediously,  and  at  £e  price  of  the  most 
ascetic  selMeniol.  The  greater  |Meva- 
lence  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  in  mod- 
em times,  arises  from  the  more  fieouent 
injury  done  to  the  stomach  and  its  func- 
tions, directly,  by  the  habits  of  luxurious 
indulgence,  which  have  been  exceedingly 
increased  and  extended;  and,  indire<^y, 
by  the  multiplication  of  intellectual  and 
moral  agitations,  finom  the  extension  of  the 
oonunercial  and  financial  operations  of 
society,  the  greater  activity  and  employ- 
ment of  the  intellectual  Acuities,  and  aus- 
mentation  of  political,  social  and  individ- 


ual roversoB.  Somethings  too,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mere  change  of  names. 
We  call  that  Aftptama  now,  which,  for- 
meriy,  was  termed  Hoar  difease,  bOiinu 
diiomar,  &c.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
discomfort  producM  oy  this  malady, 
arises  fiom  an  ignorance  of  the  digestive 
functions,  leading  to  their  abuse  and  pre- 
mature derangement,  and  may  be  obvi- 
ated, to  a  great  extent,  by  instruction  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  functions,  and  their 
natural  exercise.  A  general  view  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  functions  is,  there- 
fore, requisite  to  an  undeistanding  of  then- 
discMrdera,  the  means  to  prevent,  and  the 
methods  to  remedy  them.  All  oiganized 
or  animated  beings  hold  their  existence 
under  the  condition  of  renewing,  inces- 
santlv,  the  elements  of  their  composition, 
by  the  appropriation  to  themselves  of 
exterior  matters.  The  simple  animals 
(polypi,  &o.)  find,  in  the  medium  in  which 
they  live,  and  firom  which  they  directly 
receive  them,  the  principles  serving  foir 
thetr  composition.  The  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
prepares  the  aliment  or  nutritive  principle 
of  vegetables,  which,  being  held  in  solu- 
tion by  water,  is  absorbed  by  their  roots. 
In  all  these  beings  there  are  no  di ^jestive 
organs  or  functions.  The  preparation  of 
their  nutriment  is  efiected  by  physical 
operations  exterior  to  themselves,  and  ov^* 
which  they  have  no  control.  In  the 
higher  or  complete  animals,  or  in  man, 
the  case  is  vei^  different.  Nature  does 
not  present  to  them  the  nutritive  elements 
in  a  state  fitted  to  be  introduced,  at  once, 
into  the  interior  oiganism,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  its  composition.  Their  alimem 
consists  of  the  nutritive  principles  in  a 
compound  etate,  intimatel;jr  combined  witii 
other  substances,  finom  which  they  require 
to  be  disengaged.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  animal  itself^  which  is  provided 
with  especial  organs  or  apparatus  and  fimc- 
tions  for  this  purpose.  Digestion,  then, 
consists  in  the  disengagement  of  the  nu- 
tritive elements  from  their  combinations, 
and  their  reductioo  to  the  molecular  state, 
admitting  their  introduction  into  the  ves- 
sels, and  their  difiusion  throughout  the 
OTf^anism,  for  the  purposes  of  its  compo- 
sition. It  is  a  process  analogous  to  die 
decomposition  or  the  aliment  of  vegetables 
in  the  sdl,  and  is  effected,  like  aD  decom- 
positions, by  analogous  or  chemical  ope- 
rational In  this  cuss,  the  procuring  of 
the  aliment  is  the  act  of  the  animal,  de- 
pendinff  on  its  voluntary  powen,  and  is 
controlled  by  a  great  variety  of  drcum- 
ataneea^  amcting  the  quantity  and  quali^ 
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of  the  food.  The  oigans  composing  the 
digestive  apparatus  in  man  are  numeroua 
They  are  the  mouth,  anned  with  teeth, 
for  mechanically  breaking  down  the  food 
by  mastication;  the  sativaiy  glands,  fur- 
nishing a  jQuid  intimately  combined  witii 
the  food,  in  mastication,  and  collected  in 
the  stomach,  whi<^  is  its  reservoir;  the 
pharynx,  a  muscular  and  membranous 
hatgy  for  the  reception  of  the  masticated 
bolus  fipom  the  mouth ;  the  oesophagus,  a 
muscular  and  membranous  tube,  for  con- 
ducting the  bolus  into  the  stomach ;  the 
stomadi,  a  muscular  and  membranous 
bag,  or  enlargement  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  secreting  a  fluid  or  fluids,  and  a 
reservoir  of  the  salivary  and  other  secre- 
tory fluids  of  the  interior  surfiuses,  and  in 
which  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  decom- 
posing process,  until  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass,  called  chyme,  consisting  of  the  nu- 
tritive and  innutritive  elements,  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  mixture;  the  duodenum, 
or  second  stomach,  in  which  the  chymous 
mass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids,  and  in  which 
the  nutritive  elements  begin  to  separate 
from  the  innutritive  matters,  and  to  be 
absorbed  1^  the  lacteals,  the  roots  of  the 
animal  economy ;  the  tiver  and  pancreas, 
fumi^ing  bile  and  a  species  of  sahva, 
which  are  mixed  with,  and  act  on,  the 
cliyme  in  the  duodenum;  the  jejunum 
and  ileum,  or  small  intestines,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  separation,'  begun  in 
the  duodenum,  is  completed,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  nutritive  principles  forming 
chyle  are  absorbed ;  and,  lastiy ,  the  large  in- 
testines, a  reservoir  for  all  the  excrementi- 
tious  principles,  and  which,  in  it,  are  con- 
verted into  fiBces.  The  whole  of  these 
organs  compose  the  apparatus  of  diges- 
tion, but  all  are  not  of  e^ual  importance. 
The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  the  most 
eminent  organs,  and  those  whose  condi- 
tion exercises  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  powers  of  digestion.  This  apparatus 
is  intimately  connected,  and  a  natural  state 
of  each  of  its  parts,  and  a  due  exercise  of 
the  function  of  each,  are  essential  to  the 
healthy,  undisturbed  performance  of  di- 
gestion. This  connexion  is  maintained 
through  the  ganglionary  system  of  nerves, 
which  not  only  unites  these  organs  to- 
gether, but  combines  them  with  all  their 
con^ries,  appropriated  to  the  perfect  elab- 
oration of  the  nutritive  and  sustaining 
principlesof  the  economy.  The  stomach 
is  the  centre  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
and  may  be  regarded  in  nearly  the  same 
view,  for  the  whole  of  the  organs  con- 
nected with  individual  nutrition.    It  owes 


this  character  to  its  intimate  union  with 
the  great  solar  plexus,  the  centre  or  brain, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  ganglionary 
system,  regulating  the  nutritive  fimctiona 
It  is  also  immediately  associated  with  the 
brain,  through  the  medium  of  the  eighth 
pair  or  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and  thus 
IS  placed  in  relation  with  the  exercise  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The 
stomach  is  consequently  exposed  to  be 
disordered  in  its  functions  by  violent  im- 
pressions from  these  faculties,  as  they  are 
also  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  disordered 
conditions  of  the  stomach.  It  is  neces- 
oaiy  to  have  these  diversified  connexions 
pointed  out,  to  possess  a  clear  understand- 
mg  of  the  numerous  and  very  different 
sources  from  which  disturbances  reach 
the  process  of  digestion.  A  few  words 
vrill  now  be  necessaiy  as  to  digestion 
itself.  It  is  not  all  substances  that  are 
fitted  for  aUment,  and  are  susceptible  of 
digestion.  Food  is  intended  for  tiie  reno- 
vation of  the  body.  It  must  consist  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  animal  structure, 
and  be  capable  of  becoming  organized 
and  living.  It  must  then  contain,  at  least, 
three  elementary  animal  principles— hy- 
drogen, carbon  and  oxysen ;  and  much  of 
it  contams,  also,  a  fourth— azote.  These 
elements  form  secondary  compounds,  in 
which  state  alone  they  constitute  aliment: 
such  are  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  osma- 
zome,  oil,  engan,  fiuina,  mucilage,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  compounds. 
In  all  these  substances,  the  molecules  are 
easily  separable  vrithout  being  chemically 
decomposed,  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
requisites  of  disestibility,  and  to  efiect 
which  is  the  chief  object  of  digestion.  The 
masticated  and  insalivated  fcxKl  passes  in- 
to the  stomach.  Here  it  is  macerated  in 
the  saliva  collected  in  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  proper  hquid  secreted  by  the  villi 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  at  a 
temperature  of  104^  Fahr.  This  liquor  is 
called  gastric  juice.  Its  true  nature  is  not 
accurately  determined,  but,  as  far  as  ex- 
aimination  has  ascertained,  it  resembles 
saliva  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  lac- 
tic or  muriatic  acid.  The  stomach,  in  a 
healthy  state,  always  contracts  on  its  con- 
tents, so  that  its  parietes,  in  digestion,  are 
always  in  contact  with  the  focM.  During 
dif^estion,  the  stomach  has  a  constant  ver- 
micular motion,  its  muscular  fibres  con- 
tracting, successively,  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  end.  The  food  is  thus  agitat- 
ed, acquires  a  rotatory  movement,  and  is 
mingled  vrith  the  fluids  of  the  stomach. 
In  a  short  time,  the  change  accomplished 
in  the  stomach  commences;  it  becomes 
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pulpy,  and  then  roduoed  to  a  flemifluid 
of  a  hghty  grayiah  color.  From  the  uni- 
fbnn  preasure  of  the  atomach,  the  aolid 
and  moat  reeisting  portiooa  are  forced  into 
the  centre,  while  the  digeeted  and  more 
fluid  matter  ia  found  on  the  aurfiice,  and 
is  gradually  carried,  b^  tlie  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  mto  the  duodenum. 
W.  PhiUpe  and  others  have  been  led  to 
suppose,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
food  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach  was  alone. digest^;  but  it  is  a 
mere  physical  result,  as  unifonn  pressure 
in  every  direction,  on  a  mass  of  difierent 
consistency,  will  always  drive  the  most 
fluid  to  w»  circumference.  The  pulpy, 
grayish  substance  resulting  fix>m  itke 
stomachic  digestion  is  called  dufme.  (q.  v.) 
When  ezammed  with  the  microscope,  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  always  found  it  to 
consist  of  an  immense  number  of  transpii- 
rent  globules,  of  various  sizes,  intermixed 
with  undissolved  fifagments  of  the  fibres  of 
the  alimentary  substEuice.  When  food  is 
masticated,  and  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
in  simple  saliva,  he  has  found  it  to  ]»e- 
sent  exacdy  the  same  appearances  as  the 
chyme  of  the  stomach.  The  dfgaUan  of 
the  danuuhj  he  infers  from  his  experiments^ 
is  not  a  deeoir^^osition  of  the  alimentary 
matter,  but  is  a  nmple  dtskUegratUm  or 
reductifm  of  it  into  its  component 
the  amm4d  dymuier  renusudng  v 
The  chyme,  having  passed  into  the  duo- 
denum, meets  with  the  pancreatic  liquor 
and  the  bile.  What  are  the  positive 
changes  induced  bv  these  fluids,  certainly 
is  not  accurately  known.  The  acids  of 
the  chymous  maas  are  neutralized  by  the 
alkaline  principles  of  the  bile,  the  picro- 
mel  and  coloring  matter  of  which  appear 
to  coalesce  with  the  unassimilable  pnnci- 
pies  of  the  food,  and  assist  in  then*  con- 
version into  feces.  A  chemical  modifica- 
tion in  some  of  the  alimentary  elements 
may  also  be  efiected.  It  ia  certain  that 
chyle,  or  the  nutritive  principles  of  which 
blood  is  formed,  does  not  appear  in  the 
lacteais  until  after  the  action  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid  on  the  chyme,  the 
product  of  the  stomachic  digestion.  The 
action  of  the  stomach  on  the  food  is  that 
usually  dengnated  as  digestion,  and  it  is 
the  derangement  of  this  process  that  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  term  tfyspepsieL 
The  process  accomplished  in  the  duode- 
num is  also  a  true  digestion,  and  the 
symptoms  arising  from  its  disord^^ed 
state  are  confounded  with  those  of  the 
stomachic  digestion,  in  the  general  ac- 
counts of  d^rspepaia.  From  this  sketch 
of  the  function  of  digestion,  it  is  evid^t, 


that  its  most  important  agents  are,  1st,  die 
secreted  fluids  collected  in  the  stomach ; 
dd,  the  contractile  movements  of  the 
stomach,  keeping  the  alim^itary  mass  in 
constant  agitation,  mixing  it  with  the 
fluids  as  mey  are  secreted,  and  remov- 
ing the  pordon  digested  or  reduced  into 
chyme ;  3d,  the  application  of  the  Inliary 
and  pancreatic  nuids  to  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum ;  and,  4th,  the  condnctile 
movements  of  this  viscus.  Most  of  the 
derangements  of  the  digestive  fimctioDs 
may  be  traced  immediatdy  to  a  departure 
from  a  natural  state  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  above  requisites  of  digestion.  But 
this  deviation  from  the  natmral  order  is, 
itself,  an  efiect  The  secretions  are  prod- 
ucts of  organs,  and  all  excitement  of  the 
secretoiy  organ,  beyond  the  range  of 
healthy  action,  causes  vitiation  of  the 
secretion,  or  its  total  suspennon.  The 
action  6f  the  organ,  diminisned  below  the 
phvsiological  range,  is  attended  with  oth«r 
vitiations  of  the  fluid,  or  the  cessation  of 
its  secretion.  Indigestion  cr  dyspepsia  is 
a  consequence  of  both  these  conditions 
of  the  oivans  furnishing  the  fluids  of  di- 
gestion. Digestion  is  a  veiy  stimulating 
process.  AU  functional  actions  are  excit- 
mg.  The  increased  demand  for  secreted 
fluids  renders  an  augmented  ftiction,  and 
increase  of  blood  in  me  fumiiwinff  organ, 
necessary  for  their  production.  Tne  pres- 
ence of  the  food,  drinks,  &C.,  in  the 
stomach,  add  to  the  stimulation  of  diges- 
tion. If  the  stomach  of  an  animal  be 
examined  in  the  act  of  digestion,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  fbund  of  a  diffused 
scariet  color.  The  movements  of  the 
stomach  essential  to  di{j[e8tion  depend  on 
its  nervous  communicanons,  and  especial* 
ly  on  the  integrity  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves.  When  these  are  divided,  the 
stomach  and  oesophagus  are  paralysed; 
the  food  is  no  lon^r  agitated  and  mixed 
up  with  the  digestive  fluids,  and  it  oflen 
reguraitates  fit)m  the  .stomach  into  the 
OBsophagus.  This  experiment  proves  the 
influence  of  the  contractile  motion  of  the 
stomach  in  the  act  of  digestion.  The 
ganglionic  nerves  are  not  less  important, 
tiiouffh  their  specific  influence  cannot  as 
readily  be  determined.  But  in  many 
cases  of  disease  of  these  ganglions,  vomit- 


ing, eructations,  pain  m  the  gastnc  region, 
and  impaired  digestion,  are  accompanying 

rptoms.  Through  the  nervous  system, 
function  of  digestion  is  e:n)08ed  to 
numerous  disorders  from  morel  impres- 
sions, especially  those  of  an  agitating  char- 
acter. From  tiie  preceding  principles,  it 
is  evident  that  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is 
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not,  propeiiy  Bpeakingy  a  difease,  but 
rather  a  symptom,  attached  to  diseaaes  of 
the  apparatus  of  digestioD,  of  very  various 
and  even  opposite  character.  No  specific 
treatment  can,  therefore,  be  laid  down  for 
the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  but  each  case  re- 
quires to  be  managed  according  to  its 
peculiar  cause  and  nature.  The  organ  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  the  most  finequent- 
ly  prcxluctive  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  is 
the  stomach,  and  the  most  usual  caua^of 
dyspepsia  is  its  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion. The  stomach  is  more  liable  than 
any  other  organ  to  these  states,  from  its 
direct  exposure  to  so  many  irritating  aff- 
greasions,  and  its  intimate  sympadietic 
communications,  which  make  it  partici- 
pato  in  the  irritations  of  almost  every 
other  oraan.  The  sub-acute  and  chronic 
forms  of  |;astric  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion, the  aigns  of  which  have  only  of  late 
been  fully  appreciated,  are  the  disordera 
that,  in  seven  or  eight  cases,  out  of  ten, 
are  termed  Afspqma.  Hence  dyspepsia 
so  firequendy  succeeds  to  febrile  diseases, 
eapecmif  when  treated  by  emetics,  dras- 
tics, and  the  improper  use  of  tCHucs  and 
stimulants,  which,  although  the  padent 
escapes  the  fever,  leave  hun  a  martyr  to 
the  chronic,  disorganizing  and  pertiirfoat- 
ing  irritations  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. Hence^  too,  dyspepsia  almost  in- 
evitably follows  continued  abuse  of  the 
digestive  functions,  fix)m  too  highly  sea^ 
soned  or  too  abundant  food,  and  stimulant 
drinks.  The  constant  stimulation  of  the 
stomach  finally  becomes  pathok>gical  or 
morbid.  The  simple  prolongation  of  the 
fiuctional  excitement  essential  to  diges- 
tion, continued  fivm  meal  to  meal,  with- 
out permitting  the  stomach  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  repose,  is  sufiicient  to  constitute  a 
morbid  stete.  All  functions,  for  their  per- 
fect perfonnance,  require  alternate  penods 
of  repose  and  activity.  Incessant  action 
iiritates,  inflames,  and  finally  disorganizes 
the  structure  of  the  organs.  A  second 
condition  of  the  stomac%  productive  of 
dyspepsia,  is  the  congestion  of  its  mucous 
tissue.  This  may  be  confined  to  the 
stomach  alone,  succeeding  to  an  attack 
of  acute  gastritis,  or  following  on  its  pro- 
tracted irritation ;  or  it  may  m  an  attend- 
ant on  a  gener^  con^^estion  of  the  whole 
portal  system  involving  most  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  Every  irritation  is  at- 
tended with  an  afflux  of  the  circulating 
fluids  into  the  structure  where  it  is  seated, 
proportioned  to  its  intensity  and  the  vas- 
cularity'of  the  structure.  This  ^[orged 
state  often  continues  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  initadon  that  provoked  it,  and  pre- 


vente  the  resumption  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions It  is  a  state  of  passive  coDgesdon, 
and  often  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  after  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion or  acute  irritation,  and  embarrasses 
ite  digestive  operations.  In  all  the  exten- 
sive irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  when  attended  with  fever,  hav- 
ing a  paroxysmal  character,  the  great 
portal  system  of  the  abdomen  becomes 
loaded  with  blood,  and  congestion  of  its 
radical  vessels  ensues.  The  functions  of 
the  viscera  are  then  disordered,  the  secre- 
tions are  d^ective,  and  indigestion,  cos- 
tivenesB,  and  their  attendant  nervous  af- 
fections, are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  this  condition.  A  third  state  of  the 
stomach,  a  cause  of  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 
Asthenia,  or  diminution  of  vitality  and  ac- 
tions below  the  heahhv  degree,  occasion- 
ally takes  possession  of  the  stomach.  Its 
cireulation  is  then  deficient,  its  secreted 
fluids  are  defective  in  quantity  or  quality, 
ite  sensibility  is  impaired,  and  digestion  is 
imperfect  It  is  not  probable  that  gastric 
asthma  is  ever  primiuve.  It  succeeds  to 
previous  irritetion,  and  is  often  occasioned 
by  irritation  in  other  organs — ^The  pre- 
ceding form  a  first  class  of  dyspeptic  dis- 
eases, which,  depending  entirely  on  the 
stomach,  may  be  termed  gastric  ausjMpsiou 
They  present  charactere  totally  dinerent, 
and  require  a  very  opposite  treatment. 
This  class  embraces  three  species. 

A  second  class  of  dyspeptic  diseases 
is  connected  with  the  duoidenum  and 
its  functions.  This  viscus,  similarly  con- 
stituted to  the  stomach,  is  subject  to 
the  same  morbid  alterations.  Its  mucous 
membrane  is  the  seat  of  irritation,  in  ite 
various  grades,  and  productive  of  its  usual 
consequences — augmented  irritebiiity,sen- 
silnlity,  perversion  of  secretions,  vitiation 
of  strucmre,  and  disorder  of  fiinction. 
Duodenic  irritetion  most  commonly  ac- 
companies gastric  irritetion,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  two  are  blended  together.  It 
exists,  however,  in  many  instances,  inde- 
pendentiy,  and  then  manifests  particular 
symptoms,  which  are  often  termed  dys- 
pepsuu  It  is,  more  especially,  the  chronic 
irritation  of  the  duodenum,  that  passes  for 
dyspepsia.  It  is  not  probable,  that  con- 
gestion, or  asthenia,  ever  aflect  the  duo- 
denum exclusively  to  the  detriment  of  ite 
function.  When  these  stetes  prevail,  it  is 
in  conjunction  with  similar  conditions  of 
the  whole  digestive  apparatus.  At  least,  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  these  states  limited 
to  the  duodenum. 

A  third  class  of  dyspeptic  diseases  de- 
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pend  on  the  nervous  organ^  which  fur- 
nish nerves  to  the  digestive  viscera.  The 
ganglionic  svstem  of  nervee,  distributed  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  head  to 
the  pelvis,  transmits  nerves  to  all  the 
organs  connected  with  the  nutritive  func- 
tion. The  stomach,  especially,  is  lareel^ 
supplied  from  the  solar  plexus,  and  it 
receives,  likewise,  numerous  nen'ous  fila- 
ments from  the  pneumo-gasdic,  placing 
it  in  connexion  with  the  functions  of  rela- 
tion. The  offices  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem are  not  ascertained  vrith  precision. 
Jt  is,  however,  well  determined,  that  dis- 
eases of  the  ganglions  disorder  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscera  to  which  they  trans- 
mit nerves.  Hence  arises  an  order  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  independent  of  any 
immediate  affection  of  the  stomach,  but 
occi^Bioned  by  disease  in  the  great  solar, 
or  other  neighboring  plexus.  The  disor- 
ders of  the  digestive  functions,  from  this 
cause,  are  various.  The  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  gready  increased, 
constituting  gastralgia.  At  other  times, 
the  secreted  fluids  of  the  stomach  are 
morbidly  acid.  The  stomach  appears,  in 
other  cases,  to  be  partially  paralysed,  and 
the  peristaltic  movements  nec^sary  for 
the  admixture  of  the  food,  and  the  gastric 
fluids,  and  the  continuous  passage  of  the 
chyme  into  the  duodenum,  are  suspended. 
At  the  same  time,  considerable  quantities 
of  flatus  collect  in  and  distend  tne  stom- 
ach, preventing  its  action  on  the  food. 
Mechanical  manipulation  of  the  abdomen, 
and  particularly  of  the  epigastrium,  after 
a  meal,  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  natu- 
ral motion  of  the  stmnach,  expels  the 
wind,  and  facilitates  digestion,  that  would 
otherwise  be  laborious  and  painful— Dys- 
pepsia or  indigestion,  fix)m  tliis  analysis 
of  its  modes  of  production,  is  seen  not  to 
be  a  disease  of  uniform  character,  and 
depending  on  an  identical  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  attached,  as  a 
symptom,  rather,  to  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions, each  of  which  requires  to  be  man- 
aged ui  its  appropriate  mode.  It  is  not 
{wssiblc  that  it  can  be  remedied  by  any 
one  ^neral  mode  of  treatment,  or  by  any 
set  of  specific  remedies.  The  most  com- 
mon causes  of  dyspepsia  are  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  especiaUy  in  the  quantity 
of  food  eaten.    Most  individuals,  in  this 


country,  err  in  this  respect  Meat  at  three 
meals,  daily,  can  be  Dome  only  by  the 
most  robust  firames,  and  by  hard  laboms. 
Persons  of  a  sedentary  life  require  less 
nutriment;  the  economy  makes  less  de* 
mand  on  the  stomach  for  supplies;  and 
if  it  be  couipelled  then  to  labor,  it  is  at  its 
own  loss.  £xerci9e,  or  the  expenditure  of 
the  nutritive  elements  by  the  economy, 
and  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  digested, 
must  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  for 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  due 
vi^r  of  digCGAion.  This  fundamental 
principle  is  laid  down  in  an  axiom  by 
Hippocrates — Homo  edens  santu  esse  non 
potest,  nUi  etiam  laboraL — ^De  Dijbta, 
lib.  I.  Good  cookeiy,  by  rendering 
food  more  digestible,  is  one  preservative 
against  dyspepsia.  The  fbod,  by  being 
rendered  tender  and  pulpy,  is  reduced  to 
chyme  in  a  shorter  period,  vrith  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  the  secreted  fluids,  and 
less  excitement  of  the  stomach,  than 
when  it  is  not  properly  concocted.  The 
art  of  long  and  healthful  living  will  de- 
pend on  a  perfect  i^rstem  of  cooking,  and 
a  rational  mode  of  eating.  The  powers 
of  the  stomach  dififer,  in  individuals,  as 
much  as  the  force  of  their  muscles ;  and 
each  one  must  adopt  a  mode  of  nutrition, 
both  as  to  quanti^  and  quality  of  fbod, 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  his  economy  and 
the  digestive  capacity  of  his  stomach. 
The  quiality  of  food  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
dyspepaa.  Tough  and  badly  dressed 
meats,  and  crude  vegetables,  are  among 
the  prominent  causes  of  this  afiiiction,  as 
are  also  hot  bread  and  cakes,  heavy  and 
fiiesh  bread,  and  the  daily  use  of  hot  cof- 
fee for  breakfast  In  enumerating  the 
more  common  causes  of  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, we  ought  not  to  omit  the  frequent 
exacerbations  of  the  malevolent  passions, 
as  an^,  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  and, 
what  is  not  oflen  suspected,  excessive 
indulgence  and  abuses  of  the  venereal  pro- 
pensity. Another  fruitful  source  of  the 
digestive  disorders  ib  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  emetics,  and  in  a  frequent 
resort  to  saline  or  drastic  cathartic  medi- 
cines. When  a  constipated. habit  prevsdls, 
it  should  always  be  overcome,  if  posaUe, 
by  a  laxative  teamen,  and  the  aids  of 
purgatives  be  cautiously  end  rarely  in- 
voked. 
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£i ;  the  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  EnsUsh  alphabet  The  sound  e 
(as  in  benaif  or  long,  as  in  the  French 
ph^)  in  the  early  stages  of  all  languages, 
o^en  passes  into  t  (as  in  2wer,  or  the  Ital- 
ian t),  into  a  (as  in  father),  and  into  o.  But 
of  the  langua^  of  modem  civilized  na- 
tions, since  then:  orthography  has  been  set- 
tled, the  English  gives  to  the  letter  e  the 
most  difierent  sounds ;  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
man short  e,  for  instance,  in  bet ;  that  of 
^e  German  t,  as  in  revert,  he,  me ;  that 
of  the  German  a,  in  derk  (pronounced 
claHi),  sergeant  (pronounced  aargeant;  at 
least,  this  mode  of  pronouncing  eidsts  in 
England) ;  that  of  u,  as  in  voter,  murder. 
We  find  similar  sounds  of  e  in  difierent 
dialects  of  Germany ;  for  instance,  in  the 
dialect  of  Silesia,  where  spoken  most 
broadly,  Seele  (soul)  is  pronounced  as  an 
En^^nman  would  pronounce  it,  whilst 
the  true  German  pronunciation  of  the 
word  is  as  if  it  were  written  iSa-2e.  In 
Ladn,  we  also  find  here  for  heri,  VergUiua 
for  VtrgUxas,  Deana  for  Diana;  and,  in 
old  Itafian,  desiderio  and  dUiderio,  peggiore 
and  figgiore.  In  French,  e  is  pronounced 
in  tnree  different  ways — ^the  i  ouvert,  6 
fermi  and  c  muet — all  three  in  the  word 
Jtrmidk.  In  German,  there  are  four  differ- 
ent ways  of  pronouncing  the  letter  e;  1. 
merely  as  an  aspiration,  or  very  short  in- 
deed, as  in  heM/t  or  hoffca ;  2.  short,  like 
the  English  e  m  bet,  met,  as  in  recht, 
rennen;  3.  long,  like  the  English  a  in 
fate,  as  in  redm,  predigen;  and  like  the 
French  ^  mivert,  or  like  the  German  d 
or  ce,  as  in  I^end,  although  little  distinc- 
tion is  generally  made  between  the  two 
latter.  Some  provinces  generally  pro- 
nounce both  like  the  latter;  others  pro- 
nounce them  like  the  former,  or  like  a  in 
fate.  The  letter  e  may  be  called  an  in- 
truder into  the  German  language,  because 
it  has  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  fiill  and  melodious  vowels,  and  it  oc- 
curs too  often.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  had  two  characters — c,  or  epnZon, 
and  9,  or  eta,  the  latter  corresponding  to 
the  French  ^  ouvert,  if  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced, as  in  modem  Greek,  like  the 
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Italian  i.  E,  in  the  Greek  numeration, 
signified  five.  Many  dictionaries  state, 
tluit  E  was  used  by  me  ancients  for  250, 
according  to  the  ^ 


E  qaoqoe  dacentos  et  qninquaginta  tenebit; 

but  this  was  only  in  late  and  barbarous 
times.  E,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands,  in 
English,  for  east.  On  ancient  medals,  it 
stands  for  the  names  of  cities  which  beain 
with  this  letter ;  for  exercUus,  ^figies,  erne" 
turn,  or  for  hot,  the  year,  iXivOtptm,  liberty, 
&C.  The  letter  E,  on  modem  French 
coins,  signifies  the  mint  qf  7\mr8 ;  on  Prus- 
sian, the  mint  qf  Konigsberg ;  on  Austrian, 
that  of  Kartsburg.  (See  Mjremtima.) 
Eagle  ;  a  coin.  JSee  Corns.) 
Eaole  {fako).  This  well  known  bird 
belongs  to  the  ^nus  faleo,  which  has 
been  much  subdivided  by  modem  orni- 
thologists. In  the  present  article,  those 
species  only  vrill  be  noticed  which  belong 
to  the  subgenera  of  aqvMa  and  haUatus, 
The  eagle  has  been  elevated,  by  the 
popular  voice,  to  the  rank  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  courageous  of  the  rapa- 
cious birds.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  so 
ffreat,  that  it  has  seldom  been  emj^loyed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  as  it  con 
never  be  rendered  sufiiciendy  tractable  to 
obey  its  keeper.  The  eafle  soars  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  omer  bird,  firmn 
which  circumstance  the  ancients  consid- 
ered it  as  the  messen^r  of  Jove,  ^  Fid- 
vam  a/jwlam  Jovis  nunttam.^  Its  sense  of 
sight  IS  exquisite.  It  lives  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  even  in  the  captive  state. 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman,  which  he  had  kept  for 
nine  years,  and  the  person  fit>m  whom 
he  had  received  it,  thirty-two.  The  pmn- 
cipal  species  are,  1.  the  falco  isf^pdiaUs 
(nechst),  or  imperial  ea^Ie.  This  species 
is  the  largest  known.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  large  white  spot  on  the  scapulars, 
transverse  nostrils,  black  tail,  marked  with 
gray  on  its  superior  portion.  The  female 
is  fawn-colored,  with  brown  spots.  It  is 
stouter  than  the  common  eagle.  It  inhab- 
its the  high  mountains  of  the  middle  of 
Europe ;  ond  to  this  species  may  be  re&r- 
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red  all  the  acccunts  of  the  ancients  respect^- 
ins  the  strength,  courage  and  magnanunity 
ofthese  bir£.  2.  Fako  chrysaioa  (golden 
eaf  le).  This  fine  bird  measures,  from  the 
pomt  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
toes,  up^vards  of  three  feet,  and,  fix>m  tip 
to  tip,  above  six,  weighing  from  12  to  18 
pounds.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the 
female.  The  bill  is  of  a  deep  blue  color, 
the  cere  yeUow,  the  eyes  are  large,  deep 
sunk,  and  covered  by  a  projecting  brow ; 
the  iris  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  and 
sparkles  with  uncommon  lustre.  The 
general  color  is  a  deep  brown  mixed  with 
tawnv  on  the  head  and  neck ;  the  quills 
are  chocolate,  with  white  shaibs ;  the  tail 
is  black,  spotted  with  ash  color,  the  legs 
are  yellow,  the  toes  very  scaly,  and  the 
claws  remarkably  large.  It  occurs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe  and  of  North  Amer- 
ica;  m  the  latter,  however,  it  is  rare. 

3.  F,  fidmu  (common  or  ring-tailed  ea- 
sAe)  is  said  to  be  the  young  of  this  bird. 
The  same*  nests  are  made  use  of  by  eagles 
for  a  succession  of  years.  These  nests  are, 
in  &ct,  of  great  bulk,  and  of  such  durable 
materials  as  to  be  almost  indestructible. 
They  are  built  in  dry  and  inaccessible 
situations,  of  larse  twiss,  lined  with  seve- 
ral layers  of  reeds  or  brambles ;  of  a  fiat 
form,  several  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  such 
strength  as  to  support  not  only  the  eagle 
and  her  young,  but  likewise  the  large 
quantity  of  food  she  provides  fer  them. 
This  is  so  great,  that  it  is  related  by  Smith, 
in  his  histoiy  of  Keny,  that  a  peasant 
procured  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his 
family,  during  a  summer  of  fimiine,  by 
robbing  the  eaglets  of  the  food  provided 
for  them  by  the  old  birds.  In  the  middle 
of  this  aerie,  the  female  deposits  two  or 
three  em,  and  sits  on  them  about  thirty 
days.  l%e  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not 
as  dark  as  it  becomes  when  they  arrive  at 
the  adult  state ;  but  a^,  femine  and  cap- 
tivity gradually  dimmish  their  natural 
colons,  and  give  them  a  faded  appearance. 

4.  White-tiuled  eagle  (F.  aBncOla).  This 
bird,  which  is  only  found  in  the  old  conti- 
nent, is  inferior  in  size  to  the  golden 
eagle.  It  inhabits  fiu*  north,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ferocious ;  feeds  principally  upon 
fish,  and  usually  lajrs  two  or  three  eggs, 
building  its  nest  upon  lofly  trees.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  black  hill  and  claws, 
and  white  tail  5.  The  sea-eaffle  of  Europe 
(F.ossifragus)  is  the  young  of  this  species, 
whilst  the  bud  on  which  Wilson  has 
bestowed  the  same  denomination  in  this 
country,  is  the  young  of  the  bald  eagle. 
6.  Great  eagle  of  Guiana  (JFl  harp^). 
This  bud  bek)ngB  to  the  sub-genus  Aaij^ 


of  Cuvier,  and  ia  fUmisbed  with  a  tumble 
beak  and  claws.  Its  size  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  common  eaffle ;  its  plumage  is 
ash-colored  on  the  head  and  neck,  black- 
ish-brown on  the  breast  and  sides,  whitish 
beneath,  rayed  with  brown  on  the  thighs. 
It  has  long  plumes,  which  form  a  black 
tuft  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  can  be 
raisecL  giving  it  somewhat  the  phyaogno- 
my  ot  an  owL    This  bird  is  said  to  be  so 

E)werfiil  as  to  have  destroyed  men  by  a 
ow  of  its  beak.  Its  usual  food  is  the 
sloth,  though  it  sometimes  carries  off 
fewns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  species  is  theys^uouiz^tof  Hemandes, 
though  this  author  is  guilty  of  great  exag- 
geration when  he  says  it  is  as  large  as  a 
sheep.  7.  Bald  eagle  (F.  leucoctphcius). 
The  bald  eagle  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  North  American  species,  not  only  fiom 
his  beauty,  but  also  as  the  adopted  em- 
blem of  our  country.  This  bird  has  been 
known  to  naturalists  fer  a  long  time,  and 
is  common  to  both  continents,  chiefly  fi^- 
quentjng  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  and 
tne  shores  and  clifils  of  lakes  and  laree 
rivers.  He  is  found  during  the  whole 
year  in  the  countries  he  inhabits,  prefer- 
ring the  spots  we  have  mentioned  fi:t>m 
his  great  partiality  for  fish.  The  follow- 
ing poetic  description  of  one  of  his  modes 
of  obtaining  his  prey  is  siven  by  Wilson : 
^  Elevated  upon  a  high,  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a  wide  view 
or  the  neighl^ring  ^ore  and  ocean,  he 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions 
of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue 
their  busy  avocations  below— the  snow- 
white  guUs,  slowly  wiimowing  the  air; 
the  busy  tiing<B,  coursing  along  the 
sands ;  trains  of  ducks,  streaming  over  the 
surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent 
and  wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all 
the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of 
nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one, 
whose  action  instandy  arrests  all  his  atten- 
tion. He  Imows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk, 
settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 
deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and, 
balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wines 
on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result. 
Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  fit)m  heaven, 
descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention, 
the  roar  of  its  wines  reaching  the  ear  as  it 
disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment,  the  eager 
looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardor,  and,  level- 
ling his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish- 
hawk  once  more  emerging,  struggling  witli 
bis  prey,  and  mountingin  the  air  with 
screams  of  exultadon.    These  are  a  signal 
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for  our  hero,  who,  launching  mto  the  air, 
instantly  gives  chase ;  soon  gains  on  the 
fiah-hawk;  each  exerts  his  utmost  to 
mount  above  the  other,  displaying,  in  the 
rencounter,  the  most  elegant  and  sublime 
aerial  evolutions.  The  unincumbered 
eaf^le  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the 
pomt  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when, 
with  a  sudden  scream,  prooably  of  despair 
and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his 
fifih ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim, 
descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in 
his  grasp,  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and 
bears  it  silently  away  to  the  woods." 
The  bald  eagle  also  destroys  quadrupeds, 
as  lambs,  pigs,  &c.;  and  there  are  well 
authenticated  instances  of  its  attempting 
to  carry  off  children.  When  this  bird  has 
&8ted  for  some  time,  its  appetite  is  ex- 
tremely voracious  ancl  indiscriminate. 
Even  the  most  putrid  carrion,  when  noth- 
ing better  can  be  had,  is  acceptable.  In 
hard  times,  when  food  is  very  scarce,  the 
eagle  will  attack  the  vulture,  make  it  dis- 
gorge the  food  it  has  swallowed,  and 
seize  this  disgusting  matter  before  it 
can  reach  the  ground.  The  nest  of  this 
species  is  usually  found  in  a  lofty  tree,  in 
a  swamp  or  morass.  It  is  large,  and, 
being  increased  and  repaired  every  season, 
becomes  of  great  size.  It  is  formed  of 
large  sticks,  sods,  hay,  moss,  &c.  Few 
biras  provide  more  abundandy  for  their 
youDg  than  the  bald  eagle.  Fish  are 
daily  carried  to  the  nest  in  such  numbers, 
that  they  sometimes  lie  scattered  round 
the  tree,  and  the  putrid  smell  of  the  nest 
niay  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  The  eagle  is 
said  to  live  to  a  great  age— 60, 80,  or  even 
100  years.— In  poetry  and  the  fine  arts, 
the  eagle  plays  a  very  important  part 
As  king  or  birds,  the  eagle  was  the  bird 
of  Jove,  the  carrier  of  the  lightning,  and 
thereby  expressive  of  sole  or  supreme 
dominion.  In  this  sense,  he  is  used  as 
the  emblem  and  symbol  of  nations, 
princes  and  armies.  He  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic ngn  of  the  cities  Heliopolis,  Eme- 
sus,  Antioch  and  Tyre.  Among  the  at- 
tributes of  royalty,  which  the  Tuscans 
once  sent  to  the  Romans,  as  a  token  of 
^ty,  was  a  sceptre  with  an  eagle  of 
ivory ;  and  finom  that  time  the  eagle  re- 
mained one  of  the  principal  emblems  of 
the  republic,  and  was  retained  also  by  the 
emperors.  As  the  standard  of  an  army, 
the  eagle  was  first  used  by  the  Pei^ans. 
Among  the  Romans,  they  were  at  first  of 
wood,  then  of  silver,  with  thunderbolts  of 
gold,  and,  under  Caesar  and  his  success- 


ors, entirely  of  gold,  widiout  thunderbolts. 
For  a  long  time,  they  were  carried,  as  the 
standards  of  the  legions,  on  a  long  pike, 
and  reverenced  as  their  peculiar  deities. 
Napoleon  chose  the  Roman  eagle  as  his 
banner.  It  was  of  metal,  ^t,  and  elevated 
on  a  long  staff;  but  the  royal  army  in 
France  no  longer  retains  this  standard. 
The  double-headed  eagle  viras  first  found 
among  the  emperors  of  the  East,  who 
thereby  expressed  their  claims  to  the  East- 
em  and  Western  empires.  It  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Western  emperors. 
The  German  emperor  Otho  IV  had  it 
first  on  his  seal.  King  Philip  afterwards 
made  it  the  impress  on  his  coins.  Aus- 
tria received  this  emblem  fit>m  the  inher- 
itance of  the  East.  The  eagle  was  also 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Poland, 
Sicuy,  Spain,  Sarmnia,  by  the  emperors 
of  Russia,  by  many  princes,  counts  and 
barons  of  the  German  empire,  and  by 
the  U.  States  of  America.  Napoleon^ 
eagle  was  seated,  with  his  wings  folded, 
hke  that  of  the  Romans.  The  eagle  of 
the  U.  States  stands  with  outspread  wings, 
guarding  the  shield  below  him,  on  which 
are  the  stripes  and  stars  representinB^  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  motto  Splu- 
ribus  unum. — ^The  eagle  is  also  the  badge 
of  several  orders,  as  die  black  eagle  and 
the  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  the  white  eagle 
of  Poland,  &c. 

Eaheinomauwe  ;  a  large  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  most  north- 
em  of  the  two  constituting  New  Zealand, 
extendmg  fi:om  lat.  34°  §fy  to  41°  30^  S. 
Its  form  is  irregular.  From  lat  37°  90^ 
to  39°  40^  S.,  the  breadth  is  firom  150  to 
180  miles ;  afterwards  it  decreases  gradu- 
ally to  30  miles,  the  distance  fit>m  cape 
Tierawitteto  cape  Palllser,its  mostsouui- 
em  point 

Ear  (auriay  The  ear  is  the  organ  of 
hearing.  It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  is  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal ear.  The  auricvloy  or  pmnct,  com- 
monlv  called  the  ear,  constitutes  the  ex- 
ternal part  It  is  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
accordmg  to  the  individual.  The  pinna 
is  formed  of  a  fibrous  cartilage,  elastic  and 
pliant:  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  thin 
and  dry.  There  are  also  seen,  upon  the 
difierent  projections  of  the  cartilaginous 
ear,  certain  muscular  fibres,  to  which  the 
name  of  muacUs  has  b^n  given.  The 
pinna,  receiving  many  vessels  and  nerves, 
IS  very  sensible,  and  easily  becomes  red. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  head  by  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  by  muscles,  which  are  called, 
according  to  their  position,  anterior,  supe- 
rior and  pagUrior.     These  muscles  are 
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much  developed  in  many  animals:  in 
man,  they  may  be  considered  as  simple 
▼eetiges.  The  meahu  audUoriua,  or  audi- 
vary  passage,  extends  from  the  concha  to 
the  membrane  of  tlie  tympanum ;  its 
length,  variable  according  to  a^  is  fiom 
10  to  15)  lines  in  the  adult;  it  is  narrower 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends ;  it  presents 
a  slight  curve  above  and  in  fiont  Its 
external  orifice  is  commonly  covered  with 
hain,  like  the  entrance  to  the  other  cavi- 
ties. The  middle  ear  comprehends  the 
cavity  of  the  tympenmn,  the  littJe  bones 
which  are  contained  in  this  cavity,  the 
mastoid  cells,  the  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 
The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  sepa- 
rates the  external  from  the  internal  ear. 
Its  fonn  is  that  of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder, 
but  a  little  irregular.  The  external  ade 
presents  the  memkrana  hfnaani  This 
membrane  is  directed  obliquely  downward 
and  inward :  it  is  bent,  very  slender  and 
transparent,  covered  on  the  outside  by  a 
continuation  of  the  skin ;  on  the  inside,  by 
the  narrow  membrane  which  covers  the 
tympanum.  Its  tissue  is  dry,  brittle,  and 
has  nothing  analogous  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy ;  there  are  neither  fibres,  vessels  nor 
nerves  found  in  it  The  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  all  the  canals  which  end 
theiv,  are  covered  with  a  very  slender 
mucous  membrane :  this  cavity,  which  is 
alwavs  fiill  of  air,  contains,  besides,  four 
small  bones  (the  moUetif,  mcus^  os  ofinai- 
Uartj  and  tiapeg),  which  form  a  chain  from 
the  membrana  tympetni  to  the  fai/utra  ova- 
liSf  where  the  base  of  the  skqi>e8  is  fixed. 
There  are  some  little  muscles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of 
stretching  and  slackening  the  membranes 
to  which  it  is  attached :  thus  the  in- 
ternal muscle  of  the  tnaUeua  draws  it  for- 
ward, bends  the  chain  in  this  direction, 
and  stretches  the  membranes;  the  ante- 
rior muscle  produces  the  contrary  eSkct : 
it  is  also  supposed  that  the  small  muscle 
which  is  placed  in  the  pyramid,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
skqfes^  may  give  a  slight  tension  to  the 
chain,  in  drawine  it  towards  itself  The 
intenud  ear,  or  Iwyrinth,  is  composed  of 
the  cochlea,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
o£  the  vestibule.  The  cochlea  is  a  bon^ 
cavity,  in  form  of  a  spiral,  from  which  it 
has  taken  its  name.  This  cavity  is  di- 
vided into  two  others,  which  are  distin- 
guished into  external  and  internal  The 
partition  which  separates  them  is  a  plate 
set  edgeways,  and  which,  in  its  whole 
length,  is  pardy  bony  and  partly  mem- 
branous. The  semicircular  canals  are 
three  cylindrical  cavities,  bent  in  a  semi- 


circular form,  two  of  which  are  disposed 
horizontally,  and  the  othen  veiticaUy. 
These  canals  terminate  by  their  extnnii- 
ties  in  the  vestibule.  They  contain  bodieB 
of  a  gray  color,  the  extremities  of  wfaidi 
are  terminated  by  swellings.  The  vesli- 
bule  is  the  central  cavity,  the  pcnnt  of 
union  of  all  the  others,  tt  communicates 
vrith  the  tympanum,  the  cochlea,  the  sem- 
icircular canals,  and  the  internal  meOhu 
audiioriuBf  by  a  great  number  of  little 
openings.  The  cavities  of  the  internal 
ear  are  entirely  hollowed  out  of  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  temporal  bone:  they  are 
covered  with  an  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane, and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and 
limpid  fluid:  thev  contain,  beside8»  the 
acoustic  nerve.  The  internal  ear  and  mid- 
dle ear  are  traversed  by  several  nervous 
threads,  the  presence  of  which  is,  periiaps, 
useful  to  hearing. 

Ear-Trumfets  ;  instruments  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound.  They  are  of  vafious 
forms,  and  are  intended  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  the  external  ear,  or  to  aug- 
ment its  power  when  the  internal  organs 
perform  their  functions  but  imperfectly. 
The  puipoee  of  the  external  ear,  bodi  in 
men  and  beasts,  is  to  collect,  by  its  funnel 
form,  all  the  rays  of  sound  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  exoression),  and  conduct  them 
to  the  internal  orsans,  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  All  the  artificial  instru- 
ments, then,  ought  to  resemble,  in  form, 
the  namral  ear.  In  ancient  times,  they 
were  made  fike  a  faumpet,  of  moderate 
size,  and  usually  provided  with  handles, 
by  which  they  nught  be  hdd  up  to  the 
ear.  They  were  so  fitted  that  the  smaller 
aperture  enter^  the  ear,  and  the  wider 
waa  directed  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sound  was  to  proceed.  But  these  in- 
struments were  soon  found  inconvenient, 
both  on  account  of  their  size  and  the 
necessity  ci  continually  holding  them  to 
the  ear.  Another  objection  was,  that  they 
did  not  sufficiently  conceal  thedefoct  they 
were  deagned  to  remedy,  and  therefore 
ihey  were  soon  throvm  aside.  New  in- 
struments were  made  without  these  de- 
fects. One  resembles  a  small  silver  fim- 
nel,  with  a  long  winding  channel  in  its 
interi<»r,  which  terminates  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  auditory  passage.  On  the  broad, 
bent  rim  there  are  holee,  with  ribbons 
passing  through  them,  to  Gx  the  machine 
to  the  extemJ  ear.  A  second  fbim  con- 
sists of  a  lackered  tin  tube,  with  numerous 
vrindings,  having  the  narrow  end  conunu- 
nicating  with  the  auditory  passage,  and 
the  exterior,  wider  end  made  fost  to  the 
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external  ear.  In  the  same  way,  two  of 
these  instrumentB  mifht  be  connected 
by  an  elastic  hoop,  and  fitted,  at  the  same 
time,  to  both  eare.  A  third  instrument 
consists  of  a  sort  of  hollow  tin  case,  curv- 
ing so  as  to  fit  the  head,  having  a  broad 
aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  firont  sur&ce, 
and  terminated  by  two  tubes  bent  inwards. 
This  hoop  is  so  fixed  under  the  hair,  that 
the  aperture  in  the  middle  is  exactly  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  the 
latenu  tubes  communicate  with  the  right 
and  left  auditory  passages.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  last  instrument  is,  that  it 
receives  directly  sounds  which  come  fix>m 
before.  ' 

Earl  ;  a  degree  of  the  English  nobility, 
between  marquis  and  viscount  (For  the 
origin  of  the  title  and  the  dignity,  see  MUr- 
man.)  In  Latin,  the  earls  are  called  comiteff, 
coiraponding  to  the  count  or  Graf  of  the 
European  continent.  (See  Coutd,)  It  is 
now  become  a  mere  title,  the  ojQficial  au- 
thority which  the  earls  formerly  posseased 
in  the  coimties  having  devolvea  entirely 
on  t^e  8heri£&  (in  Latm,  vice-comiUs),  In 
official  instruments,  they  are  called,  oy  the 
king,  irushf  and  well  hdawd  coimns — an 
appellation  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of 
Heniy  IV,  who,  being,  either  by  bis  wife, 
mother  or  sisters,  actually  related  or  allied 
to  every  eari  in  the  kingdom,  artfiiUy 
acknowledged  this  connexion  in  all  his 
letters  and  other  public  acts.  An  earl's 
coronet  is  composed  of  eight  pearls,  raised 
upon  points,  with  small  leaves  between, 
above  the  rim.  There  are,  at  present,  105 
earls  in  England,  5  in  Scotland,  and  19  in 
Ireland.  As  the  earls,  for  sometime  after 
the  Norman  conc|uest,  were  called  amnls^ 
their  wives  are  still  called  counUsses. 

Ea&l  Marshal  of  ENOLAifD ;  a  great 
officer,  who  had,  anciently,  several  courts 
under  his  jurisdiction,  as  Uie  court  of  chiv- 
ally  and  the  court  of  honor.  Under  him 
is  also  the  herald's  office,  or  colle^  of 
arms.  He  has  some  preeminence  m  the 
court  of  Marshalsea,  where  he  may  sit  in 
judgment  asainst  those  who  ofiend  within 
the  verge  of  the  king's  courL 

Earlom,  Richard^  a  mezzotinto  en- 
graver, was  bom  in  London,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  vestry-clerk  of  the  parish  of  St 
Sepulchre.  His  taste  ft)r  design  is  said  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  inspection  of  the 
•maments  on  the  state-coach  of  the  lord- 
mayor,  which  had  been  painted  by  Cipri- 
aBi.  About  1765,  he  was  employed  by 
alderman  Boydell  to  make  drawings  from 
the  celebrated  collection  of  pictures  at 
Houghton,  most  of  which  he  afterwards 
admirably  engraved  in  mezzotinto.  In 
31* 


this  branch  of  art  he  had  been  his  own 
instructer,  and  he  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  it  improvements  and  insoru- 
ments  not  previously  used.  The  firuit  and 
flower-pieces  executed  by  Earlom,  after 
Van  Huysum,  established  his  fame.  In 
history,  he  distineuished  himself  by  his 
engraving  of  Agnppina,  ftom  the  grand 
picture  by  West  He  also  engmved  some 
Oriental  scenes,  fix>m  paintings  by  Zoffii- 
ni,  and  published  two  volumes  of  plates 
fix)m  the  Ldbtr  Veritatis  or  sketch  book 
of  Claude.   He  died  Oct  9, 1823,  aged  79. 

EARifxsT ;  a  part  of  the  price  paid  in 
advance,  to  bind  parties  to  the  perft>rm- 
ance  of  a  verbal  a^freement  The  party  is 
then  obliged  to  abide  by  his  bargain,  and 
is  not  discharged  upon  forfeiting  his  ear- 
nest, but  may  be  sued  ft>r  the  whole 
monev  stipulated,  and  damages.  No  con- 
tract ror  the  sale  of  goods  not  to  be  deliv- 
ered immediately,  to  th^  value  of  £10  or 
more,  'm  valid,  unless  a  written  contract  is 
made  by  the  parties,  or  those  lawftilly 
authorized  by  them,  or  earnest  is  given. 

Earth  ;  the  name  of  the  planet  which 
we  inhabit  We  may  view  it  in  regard  to 
its  physical,  mathematical  and  political 
conaition.  (See  (kography.)  First,  as  to 
the  form  of  the  earth:  to  an  observer 
whose  view  is  not  obstructed,  it  presents 
itself  as  a  circular  plain,  on  the  circum- 
ference of  which  the  heavens  appear  to 
rest  Accordingly,  in  remote  antiquity, 
the  earth  was  regarded  as  a  flat,  circular 
body,  floating  on  the  water.  But  the 
great  distances  which  men  were  able  to 
travel  soon  refuted  this  limited  idea  as  an 
optical  illusion ;  and,  even  in  antiquity,  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  began  to  be 
suspected.  On  this  supposition  alone  can 
all  the  phenomena  relating  to  it  be  ex- 
plained. A  sphere  of  so  great  a  magni* 
tude  as  our  earth,  surrounded  by  a  stra- 
tum of  air,  or  the  visible  firmament,  must 
present  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  on  a 

Elain,  the  appearance  just  described.  But 
ow  could  the  earth  appear,  from  eveiy 
possible  position,  as  a  suriace  bounded  1^ 
the  firmamen^  if  it  were  not  a  sphere 
encircled  by  it  ?  How  else  coula  the 
horizon  grow  wider  and  wider,  the  higher 
the  position  we  choose  ?  How  else  can 
the  net  be  explained,  that  we  see  the  tops 
of  towers  and  of  mountains,  at  a  distance, 
before  the  bases  become  visible  ?  But 
besides  these  prooft  of  the  sphericitv  of 
the  earth,  there  are  many  others,  such  as 
its  circular  shadow  on  the  moon  during 
an  eclipse,  the  gradual  appearance  and 
disappearance  or  the  sun,  tne  inequality 
of  day  and  night,  the  clumtges  in  the  poai- 
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tion  and  coune  of  the  stars,  and  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  some  uid  appearance 
of  others,  as  we  go  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  Finally,  if  the  earth  were  not 
spherical,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sail 
round  it,  which  is  frequently  done.  The 
cause  of  the  earth's  sphericity  is  very  evi- 
dent, if  we  consider  it  as  having  been,  at 
first,  a  yielding  mass,  capable  of  assuming 
any  form :  then,  by  the  fotoe  of  gravity, 
every  particle  contained  in  it  tending 
towards  the  common  centre,  the  globular 
form  is  the  necessaiy  consequence.  As 
to  the  objection  to  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  drawn  by  weak  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple, fiom  the  imagination  that  oui  antipo- 
des (q.  V.)  would  fidl  from  its  surface,  and 
many  similar  ones,  they  will  appear  to 
have  no  force  whatever,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  in  a  globe  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  every  thing  on  the  sur&ce  tends 
to  the  centre,  and  that,  if  we  speak  of  what 
is  above  and  below,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  below,  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  above.  The  earth  is  not, 
however,  an  exact  sphere,  but  is  flat- 
tened at  the  poles.  Philosopheis  were 
firet  led  to  observe  this  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  vibrations  of  the  pendu- 
lum under  the  equator  and  near  the 
poles.  It  was  found  that  the  pendulum 
perfcnmed  its  vibrations  slower  the  nearer 
It  approached  the  equator,  and  hence  was 
in&ired  the  variableness  of  the  force  of 

Savity.  This  was  easily  explained  on  the 
eor]|r  just  mentioned,  because,  the  circle 
of  daily  revolution  being  greatest  at  the 
equator,  all  bodies  revolve  proportionally 
fittter  there  than  at  the  poles,  so  that  the 
eentrifu^  force  is  greater,  and  the  force 
of  gravi^  less,  than  at  other  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  because,  at 
Ae  equator,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
exactly  opposed  to  that  of  gravity,  but 
towards  toe  poles,  being  obUque  to  it, 
produces  less  efiect.  From  these  obser- 
vations it  was  jusdy  inferred,  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere  flattened  at  the  poles,  or 
a  spheroid ;  and  this  form  was  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  the 
particles  of  a  yielding  mass,  which  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis,  depart  fron^  the 
poles  and  tend  to  the  centre,  by  which  the 
poles  are,  of  course,  flattened,  and  the 
middle  elevated.  Various  measurements 
have  put  this  beyond  all  doubt  (See 
Maupertuis,  and  Condammtj  and  D^ee, 
Measurement  of.)  Another  important  de- 
sideratum for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  earth  was,  to  fix  its  magni- 
tude. The  labon  of  the  ancients,  in  this 
respect,  were  all  fiuitleaa,  owing  to  their 


want  of  suitable  instruments.  Aecunte 
results  were  firet  obtained  in  the  year 
1615.  WiUibrord  Snellius,  a  Dutchman^ 
first  struck  into  the  only  true  way,  and 
measured  an  arc  of  a  meridian  from  Ale- 
maar  to  Leyden  and  Bergen  op  Zoom,  by 
means  of  triangles.  After  him,  the  meas- 
urements of  Picard,  and  the  later  ones  of 
Maupertnis,  approximated  nearer  the  truth. 
These  made  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth  25,000  miles.  But  it  ts 
to  be  remarked  that,  in  this  calculation, 
the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  perfect  sphere. 
Further  measurements  of  al]  parts  of  the 
Burfece  of  the  earth  will  be  necessary  to 
find,  rigidly  and  accurately,  the  true  mag- 
nitude of  it  (Bee  Aecmmt  of  Experi- 
ments, to  determine  the  Figure  of  fte 
jBoHA,  hy  Means  of  the  Penihdwn,  $fe^ 
by  Ccqftam  Ed,  l^cdnne  (London,  1625^ 
4to.),  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
longimde.)  If  we  take  a  view  of  our 
earth  in  its  relation  to  the  solar  system, 
astronomy  teaches  us  that,  contrary  to 
appearances,  which  make  the  sun  revolve 
aoout  the  earth,  the  earth  and  ten  other 
planets  revolve  about  the  sun,  and,  being 
themselves  opaque  bodies,  receive  fix>m 
the  sun  light  and  heat  The  earth  com- 
pletes its  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
about  965  days  and  6  hours,  which  fbrnis 
our  common  year.  The  orbit  of  the 
earth  is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of 
its  foci.  Hence  the  earth  is  not  equally 
distant  fixim  the  sun  in  all  parts  of  the 
year:  its  least  distance  is  estimated  at 
93^,000  miles,  and  its  greatest,  at 
95,484,572,  making  a  diflerence  of  more 
than  2,000,000  of  miles.  In  wint^,  we 
are  nearest  the  sun,  and  in  summer,  ftothest 
from  it ;  for  the  diflerence  in  the  seasons 
is  not  occasioned  by  the  neater  or  less 
distance  of  the  earth  firom  Uie  sun,  but  by 
the  more  or  less  oblique  direction  of  the 
sun's  rays.  Tlie  length  of  the  path  trav> 
elled  over  by  the  earth  is  estimated  at 
567,019,740  miles,  and,  as  this  imm^tse 
distance  is  passed  over  in  a  year,  the  earth 
must  move  17  miles  a  second — a  rapidi^ 
so  far  exceeding  our  conceptions,  that  it 
gave  very  just  occamon  to  the  pleasant 
remark  of  Lichtenberg,  that,  virhile  one 
man  salutes  another  in  the  street,  he  goes 
many  miles  bareheaded  without  catching 
cold.  Besides  this  annual  motion  about 
the  sun,  the  earth  has  also  a  daily  motioif 
about  its  own  axis  (according  to  mean 
time,  in  23  hours,  56  minutes  aiid'4  sec- 
onds). This  diurnal  revoluticMi  is  the 
occasion  of  the  ahemation  of  day  and 
ni^t  But  as  the  axis  on  which  the 
earth  peiferms  its  diurnal  rotation  fonns. 
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with  its  path  about  the  sun,  an  ande  of 
73k  degrees,  the  sun  ascends,  from  March 
21  to  June  21,  about  23^  decrees  abore 
the  equator  towards  the  north  pole,  and 
descends  again  towards  the  equator  from 
June  21  to  September  23 ;  it  then  sinks 
till  December  21,  about  23|  degrees  below 
the  equator,  towards  the  south  pole,  and 
returns  again  to  the  equator  by  March  21. 
This  arrangement  is  the  cause  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  inequality  of  day  and 
night  attending  them,  which,  for  all  coun- 
*  tries  lying  beyond  the  equator,  are  equal 
only  twice  in  the  year,  when  the  ecliptic 
coincides  with  the  equator.  The  moon, 
lucain,  revolves  about  the  earth,  in  a  similar 
efiiptknd  path,  in  28  days  and  14  hours. 
Copernicus  first  laid  down  this  as  the 
syiAem  of  the  universe. — ^To  the  physical 
knowled^  of  the  earth  belongs,  especially, 
the  consideration  of  its  surface  and  its 
interior.  The  earth's  surface  contains 
over  196,000,000  square  miles,  of  which 
scarcely^  a  third  {NUt  is  dry  land;  the 
lemalmng  two  thirds  are  water.  Of  the 
BuHace  of  the  earth,  Europe  comprises 
about  one  54th  part ;  Asia,  one  14th ;  Af- 
rica, a  17th ;  and  America,  a  16th.  The 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  taken  together,  are 
somewhat  larger  than  Europe.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  earth  is  estimated  at 
fixim  800  to  1000  millions.  The  interior 
of  the  earth  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  as 
die  depth  to  which  we  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  its 
diameter.  Many  modem  speculators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  interior  is  composed 
of  a  metallic  mass.  Respecting  the  origin 
and  gradual  formation  of  the  earth,  there 
are  various  hypotheses.  (See  Geology; 
see  also  Dcof^Ciae,  Degree,  &c. ;  and  Moun- 
tain, Volcano,  tkarihqunkt,  Cturreni,  &c.) 

Earth,  Motion  of  the.  The  earth  has 
two  motions,  the  daily  motion  round  its 
axis,  and  the  yeariy  motion  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun.  The  theoiy  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  has  become  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  showin|^,  as  it 
does,  a  marked  ability  in  man  to  resist  the 
impressions  produced  by  appearances,  and 
to  believe  the  contraiy  of  that  which  had 
been  believed  and  taught  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  theory  of  Copernicus  not 
only  founded  the  modem  system  of  astron- 
omy, but  made  men  eager  to  escamine 
other  articles  of  their  creed,  after  they 
were  thus  convinced  that  they  had  erro- 
neously taught  and  believed  the  earth  to 
be  stationary  for  6000  years.  All  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth  were  speculative  hy- 
potheses, arising  from  the  Pythagorean 


school,  which,  as  we  know,  coosideved 
fire  the  centre  of  the  worid,  round  which 
all  was  moving.  Thus  we  ought  to  ex- 
plain the  passage  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  his  jSrenario, 
Aristarchus,  as  a  Pythagorean,  held  the 
idea,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  its 
axis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  obliaue 
curcle  round  the  sun;  and  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  is  so  great,  that  this 
circle  is  but  a  point  in  comparison  with 
their  orbits,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the 
earth  produces  no  apparent  motion  in 
them.  Every  Pythagorean  mifht  have 
entertained  tnis  idea,  who  considered  the 
sun  or  fire  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  correct  a 
thinker,  and  so  good  an  astronomer,  as 
Aristarchus  of  Samoa.  But  this  was  not 
the  Copemican  ^stem  of  the  worid.  It 
was  the  motions  of  the  planets,  their  sta- 
tions and  their  retroj^adations^  which 
astronomera  could  not  explain,  and  which 
led  them  to  the  complicated  motions  of 
the  epicycles,  in  which  the  planets  moved 
in  cycloids  round  the  earth.  Aristarchus 
lived  280  B.  C,  Hipparchus,  the  great 
astronomer  of  antiquity,  150  B.  C,  there* 
fore  130  years  later.  At  this  time,  all  the 
writings  of  Aristarchus  were  extant,  and, 
had  the  Copemican  system  been  set  fortti 
in  them,  Hipparchus  would  not  have  de- 
.spaired  of  explaining  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  The  same  is  true  of  Ptolemy,  in 
whose  Almagest,  the  most  complete  work 
of  antiquity  on  astronomy,  this  system  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Aristar- 
chus. Every  Copemican  speaks  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  but  not  every  one 
who  speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  a 
Copemican.  Copernicus  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  ^stem  by  a  consideration 
of  the  complicated  motion  of  the  planets, 
and,  in  the  dedication  of  his  immortal 
woik,  De  RnoluHombus  Orbiium,  to  po^pe 
Paul  III,  he  says,  that  the  tmth  of  his 
system  is  proved  by  the  motion  of  the 
planets,  since  their  successive  stations  and 
retrogradations  are  the  simple  and  neces- 
saiy  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
eaith  round  the  sun ;  and  we  need  not  take 
refu^  in  the  complicated  epicycles.  Co- 
pernicus did  not  live  to  see  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
raised  against  }ua  system.  They  negan 
only  100  years  later  (about  1610),  when 
the  telescope  was  invented,  when  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus 
were  discovered,  and,  by  these  means,  the 
zeal  for  astronomy  had  been  highly  excit- 
ed. Every  city  in  Italy  was  then  a  little 
Athens,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
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floufkdied.  Galileo  obtained  hi^distixic- 
tioiiy  and  defended  the  new  s^Btem  of  the 
world.  The  Roman  inquisition  sum- 
moned  him  before  its  tribunal,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  abjure  this  theoiy. 
(See  GaliCto.)  The  general  sympathy  for 
the  fiue  €ff  this  astronomer  increased  the 
popularity  of  the  sjrstem,  and  it  was  as 
violently  defended  on  one  side  as  it  was 
attacked  on  the  other.  Among  the  argu- 
ments against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  it 
was  alleged,  that  a  stone,  felling  from  a 
tower,  did  not  fell  westward  of  the  tower, 
notwithstanding  this  had  advanced  east- 
ward several  hundred  feet  during  the 
four  or  five  seconds  of  the  feU  of  the 
stone.  Copernicus  had  answered  jusdy : 
the  cause,  of  its  remaining  near  the  tower 
18,  that  it  has  the  same  motion  eastward, 
and,  in  felling,  does  not  lose  tliis  motion, 
but  advances  with  the  earth.  Galileo  said 
the  same,  and  asserted  that  a  stone,  falling 
firom  the  top  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  at  fufi 
sail,  fells  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  notwith- 
standing the  mast  advances,  perhaps,  10 
or  more  feet  during  the  fidl.  Gassendi 
tried  these  experiments  in  the  harbor  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  stones  fell  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast,  notwithstanding  the  vessel 
was  under  full  saiL  Galileo  therefore 
maintained,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclumons  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  earth  from  such  experiments,  once 
bodies  would  fell  on  the  earth  in  motion 
precisely  the  same  as  on  the  earth  at  rest 
In  1642,  Galileo  died.  In  the  same  vear, 
Newton  was  bom.  He  proved,  in  1679, 
that  the  opinion  of  Galileo  was  erroneous, 
and  that  we  certainly  can  try  experiments 
on  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  that  the  balls 
would  not  deviate  westward,  but  would 
fall  a  little  eastward  of  the  plumbline, 
about  a  half  inch  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
The  cause  is  this :  since  Uie  top  of  the 
tower  is  at  a  greater  distance  feom  the 
axis  of  the  earth  than  its  base,  the  centrif- 
ugal force  must  be  greater  at  the  former 
point  than  at  the  latter ;  the  ball,  in  falling, 
does  not  lose  this  impulse,  and,  therefore, 
advances  before  the  plumbline,  which 
strikes  the  foot  of  the  tower,  since  it  has  a 
less  impulse  eastward.  This  hint,  given 
by  Newton,  was  followed  by  Hooke.  He 
tned  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  at  a  height  of  160  feet,  and  asserts 
that  he  succeeded.  The  academy  ap- 
pointed a  conunittee,  Jan.  14, 1680,  in  the 
presence  of  which  he  was  to  repeat  his 
experiments.  Probably  they  were  not 
satisfectoiT,  since  thev  have  never  been 
mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  were  entirely  forgotten.    Only 


113  years  later,  a  young  geometrician  in 
Bologna,  Gruglielmini,  attempted  to  repeat 
these  experiments,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered very  difficult  by  astronomers,  in 
the  tower  Degli  Asinelli,  in  that  city,  at  a 
height  of  240  feet  After  having  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in 
causinff  the  fidl  of  16  balls,  which  percep- 
tibly deviated  eastward.  But  Gugliel- 
mini  committed  an  error  in  not  susfwnd- 
ing  the  lead  every  da^  when  he  tried  his 
experiments,  of  which  he  often  made 
three  or  four  in  one  night  He  did  not 
drop  the  plummet  until  after  he  had  fin- 
ished all  his  experiments,  and,  as  it  did  not 
come  to  a  perpendicular  position  until  six 
months,  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  the 
tower  in  the  meantime  was  a  little  bent, 
the  point  at  which  the  plunmiet  should 
have  fiiUen  was  altered,  and  his  experi- 
ments were  lost  This  happened  in  1792. 
Benzenberg,  a  German,  performed  similar 
experiments  in  1804,  in  MichaePs  tower, 
in  Hamburg.  He  let  fell  90  balls,  from 
the  heiffht  of  235  feet :  the  balls  deviated 
from  the  perpendicular  four  lines  east- 
ward. But  they  deviated,  at  the  same 
time,  1<|  line  southward,  probably  owing 
to  a  gentle  draft  of  air  in  the  tower.  He 
repeati^  these  experiments  in  1805,  in  a 
coalpit,  at  Schlebusch,  in  the  county  of 
Mark,  at  the  height  of  260  feet :  there  the 
balls  deviated  fit>m  the  perpendicular  five 
lines  eastward,  just  as  the  theory  of  the  mo- ' 
tion  of  the  earth  requires  for  the  latitude 
of  51°,  but  neither  southward  nor  north- 
ward. From  these  experiments,  Laplace 
calculated  that  the  chances  are  8000  to  1 
that  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis.  The 
invention  of  the  telescope,  by  means  of 
which  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  was  soon 
observed,  but  still  more,  Newton's  discov- 
ery of  universal  gravity,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  celestial  mouons,  established 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and, 
in  modem  times,  no  man  of  intelligence 
doubts  it  any  longer.  The  French  goi- 
eral  AUix,  however,  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  motion  of  the  planets  does  not 
depend  on  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
flattening  of  the  earth  (see  Degrety  Meas- 
urement ojf),  and  the  diminution  of  gravity 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Richers  and  others  on 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  in  the  equa- 
torial re^ons  (see  Pendtdvm\  also  give  as 
convincmg  proofs  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  as  the  aberration  of  light  (q.  v.| 
affi)rds  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  rouna 
the  sun.  Thus  the  human  intellect  has 
triumphed  over  the  evidences  of  sense, 
and  me  opposition  of  authority. 
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EAKTBquAXX ;  a  shakiDg  of  certain 
pens  of  the  earth's  surfiuse,  prodaced  by 
causes  not  perceivable  by  our  senses. 
This  motion  occurs  in  veiy  diffisrent  ways, 
and  in  various  degrees  of  violence.  Some- 
times it  is  perpendicQiar,  throwing  por- 
tions of  tlie  grcmnd  into  the  air,  and  inak- 
ing  others  sink.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hori- 
zontal, undulating  motion,  and  sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  of  a  whirling  nature. 
Sometimes  it  is  quickly  over;  sometimes 
continues  long,  or  recurs  at  intervals  of 
weeks,  days  or  months.  At  one  time,  it  is 
confined  within  a  small  circle ;  at  another, 
it  extends  for  man^  miles.  At  one  time, 
it  is  haidl  Y  perceptible ;  at  another,  it  is  so 
violent,  that  it  not  only  demoliahes  the 
works  of  human  art,  but  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  eround  itself  Some- 
times the  surfiice  or  the  ground  remains 
unbroken;  sometimes  it  mirslsopen  into 
defb  and  chasms ;  and  then  occasionally 
appears  the  phenomenon  of  the  eruption 
of  gases,  and  also  of  flames,  with  the  ejec- 
tion of  water,  mud  and  stones^  as  in  vd- 
canic  eruptions.  The  eruptions  of  proper 
and  permanent  volcanoes  are  preceded  by, 
and  proportionate  to,  the  agitations  o€  the 
euth  in  their  neighborhood.  These  ob- 
servations furnish  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  earthquakes  cannot  proceed 
from  external  causes^  but  arise  from  cer- 
tain powen  operating  within  the  circum- 
ference or  crust  of  me  earth.  Moreover, 
all  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  bear  so 
much  affinity  to  those  of  volcanoes,  diet 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  causes,  acting  dif- 
ftrentiy,  according  to  the  diffisrence  of 
situation,  or  di&rent  nature  of  the  surfiice 
on  which  they  operate.  A  volcano  differs 
from  an  earthquake,  prindpally,  by  having 
a  permanent  crater,  and  ov  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  eruptions  in  the  same  place, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  All  the 
other  phenomeiia  of  a  volcano,  such  as 
die  subterranean  thunder-like  noises,  the 
shaking,  raising  and  bursting  asunder  of 
the  etfth,  and  the  emission  of  elastic 
fluids,  the  fire  and  flames,  the  ejection, 
too,  of  mineral  substances,  all  occur,  now 
and  then,  more  or  less,  in  earthquakes  as 
well  as  in  volcanic  eruptions,  even  when 
at  a  distance  from  active  volcanoes ;  and 
the  genuine  volcanic  eruptions  are,  as  has 
been  remarked,  accompanied  or  announc- 
ed by  shakings  of  tne  earth.  All  our 
observations  go  to  prove,  that  volcanic 
eruptions,  earthquakes,  the  heaving  of  the 
ground  from  within,  and  the  disruption 
of  it  in  the  same  way,  are  produced  by 
one  and  the  same  cause,  by  one  and  the 


same  chemical  process,  which  must  have 
its  seat  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  pres- 
ent surface  of  the  eartli.  The  most 
remaikable  earthquakes  of  modem  times 
are  those  which  destroyed  Lima,  in  1746, 
and  Lisbon,  in  1755;  in  the  latter,  2Q,000 
persons  were  killed.  It  extended  from 
Greenland  to  Africa  and  America.  A 
similar  fiite  befell  Calabria,  in  1783,  the 
province  of  Caracas,  in  South  America, 
m  1812,  and  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  in  1832. 
Several  earthquakes  have  taken  place 
^uite  lately,  in  South  America,  one  par- 
ticukrly  dreadful  at  Lima.  The  city  of 
Guatemala,  also,  was  neariy  destroyed  in 
the  sprinff  of  1890,  by  earthquakes,  which 
continued  five  days  successively. 

Earths.  The  term  tarti^  is  applied,  in 
common  life,  to  denote  a  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, dry,  uninflammable,  sparingljr-sohible 
substance,  which  is  difficultiy  fuabie,  and 
of  a  moderate  roecific  gravity.  Seven! 
of  the  earths  are  tbund  in  a  state  of  puriQr 
in  nature;  but  their  general  mode  of 
occurrence  is  in  intimate  union  with  each 
other,  and  with  various  acids  and  metallic 
oxides.  Under  these  ciiteumstances,  they 
constitute  by  fer  the  greatest  part  of  the 
strata,  gravel  and  soil,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plains  <ii 
our  globe.  Their  number  is  ten,  and  their 
luunes  are  n{er,  oltiiiwna,  magnetioy  Ume^ 
haryiesj  «litmfi0M,ztrcoii,  glucine,  yttna  and 
Aerina.  The  fiNB*  first  have  long  been 
known  to  mankind;  the  remainder  have 
been  discovered  in  our  own  times.  Silex 
exwts  nearly  pure,  in  large  masses,  forming 
entire  rocks,  as  quartz  rock,  and  constitut- 
ing the  chief  mgredient  in  aU  granitic 
rocks  and  sandstones,  so  that  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  to  form  more  than  one  half  gt 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  Alumine  is  found 
pure  in  two  or  three  exceeding  rare 
minerals,  but,  in  a  mixed  state,  is  well 
known  as  forming  clays  and  a  larve  fami- 
ly of  rocks,  usually  called  argulaceom. 
Lime,  an  earth  well  known  fit)m  its  im- 
portant uses  in  society,  occurs  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  state  it  forms 
limestone,  marble,  chalk,  and  the  shells 
of  snails.  It  exists  also,  upon  a  lai^ 
scale,  in  combination  vrith  sulphuric  acid, 
when  it  bears  the  name  of  gypaum.  Mag- 
nesia is  rare  in  a  state  of  punty,  but  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  primary  rocks,  especially  of  the  lime- 
stones. Tlie  remainmg  eight  (if  we  ex- 
cept baryte^  which,  ui  combination  vrith 
sulphuric  acid,  is  oflen  met  with  in  metallic 
veins)  are  only  known  to  the  chemist  as 
occurring  in  the  composition  (^certain  mitt- 
ends,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  excee<i^ 
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inghr  fare.  The  earths  are  veiy  amilar 
to  the  alkaliea  (q.  ▼.),  fbnnmg,  with  the 
acidfl)  peculiar  saltB,  and  resembling  the 
alkalies  likewise  in  their  composition. 
They  consist  fif  pecubar  metals  m  com- 
Innation  with  ozvgen,  and  compose  the 
greatest  jpart  of  the  sohd  contents  of  the 
globe.  They  differ  fit>m  the  alkalies 
principally  in  the  following  peculiarities : 
thev  are  incombustible,  ana  cannot,  in 
their  simple  state,  be  yolatihzed  by  heat ; 
with  dirorent  acids,  eqiecially  the  car- 
bonic, diey  fonn.aalts,  insoluble,  or  soluble 
only  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  fiit 
oik^  soaps  insoluble  in  water.  They  are 
diyided  mto  two  classes,  the  alkaline  and 
proper  earths.  The  former  have  a  greater 
similarity  to  the  alkalies.  In  their  active 
state,  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  these 
solutioos  may  be  ciystallized.  They 
change  the  vegetable  colors  almost  in  the 
same  way  as  alkalies,  and  their  affinity 
for  acids  is  sometimes  weaker  and  some- 
times stronger  than  that  of  the  alkalies. 
They  oom&ne  vrith  sulphur,  and  fonn 
compounds  perfocdy  similar  to  the  sul- 
phureted  alkalies.  With  carbonic  acid, 
they  form  insoluble  sahs,  which,  however, 
become  soluble  in  water  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  alkaline  earths  are 
as  follows :  1.  barytes,  or  heavy  earth,  so 
called  fin(Mn  its  great  weight ;  2.  strontites 
(q.  v.);  both  these  earths  are  counted 
among  the  alkalies,  by  many  chemtBta,  on 
account  of  their  easy  solubility  in  water : 
3L  calcareous  earth,  or  lime,  forms  one  of 
the  most  abundant  ingredients  of  our  globe ; 
4.  magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  several 
minerus.  The  proper  earths  are  wholly 
insoluble  in  water,  infusible  at  the  greatest 
heat  of  our  furnaces,  and,  by  bemg  ex- 
posed to  heat,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
they  lose  their  property  of  easy  solubility 
in  acids.  Some  of  them  are  incapable  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
remainder  form  with  it  insoluble  com- 
pounds. They  are  the  following :  1.  alu- 
'  mine ;  2.  glucme,  which  is  found  only  in 
the  beryl  and  emerald,  and  a  fow  other 
minerals ;  3.  yttria  is  found  in  the  ^o- 
linite,  in  the  yttrious  oxide  of  columbium, 
.&c;  4  zirconia  is  found  less  fiequently 
than  the  preceding,  in  the  zircon  and 
hyacinth ;  5.  silex.  The  earths  were 
regarded  as  simple  bodies  until  the  brill- 
iant researches  of  sir  H.  Davy  proved 
them  to  be  compounds  of  oxygen  with 
peculiar  basra,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  alkalies,  potassium  and  sodium. 
Some  of  the  heavier  of  the  earths  had 
often  been  imagined  to  be  analogous  to 
t^  metallic  oxides ;  but  eveiy  attempt  to 


eflfect  their  decomposition  or  reduction 
had  proved  unsucceesfoL  After  ascer- 
taining the  compound  nature  of  the  alka- 
lies, Davy  submitted  the  earths  to^the 
same  mode  of  analysis  by  which  he  had 
ef^ted  that  fine  disooveiy.  Theresuks 
obtained  in  his  first  experiments  were  less 
complete  than  those  afiorded  vrith  the  alka- 
lies, owin^  to  the  superior  affini^  between 
the  principles  of  the  earths,  as  well  as  to 
their  being  less  perfoct  electrical  c<mduc- 
tors.  By  submitting  them  to  galvanic 
action,  in  mixture  vrith  potash,  or  with 
metallic  oxides,  more  successfiil  results 
were  obtained ;  and  a  method  employed 
by  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  of  placinff  them 
in  the  galvanic  circuit  with  quicKslver, 
terminated  very  perfectly  in  anording  the 
bases  of  barytes  and  lime,  in  combination 
with  this  metsL  By  the  same  method, 
sir  H.  Davy  decomposed  strontites  and 
magnesia ;  and,  by  submitting  silex,  alu- 
mine,  zircon  and  glucine  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  in  fusion  with  potash 
or  soda,  or  in  contact  vrith  iron,  or  by 
fusing  them  with  potassium  as^  iron, 
appearances  were  obtained  sufficiently 
indicative  of  their  decomposition,  and  of 
the  production  of  bases  of  a  metalHc  na- 
ture. Thorina,  the  last  discovered  earth, 
was  decomposed  by  heating  the  chloride 
of  thorium  vrith  potassium.  The  metalfic 
bases  of  the  eartns  approach  more  nearly 
than  those  of  the  alkalies  to  the  common 
metals,  and  the  earths  themselves  have  a 
stricter  resemblance  than  the  alkalies  to 
metallic  oxides.  Viewing  them  as  form- 
ing part  of  a  natural  arrangement,  they 
fliniish  the  link  which  unites  the  alka- 
lies to  the  metals.  Accordingly,  many 
of  the  more  recent  qrstems  of  chem- 
istry treat  of  all  these  bodies  as  form- 
ing a  single  group  under  the  name  of  the 
metallic  class.  Still  (as  doctor  Ure  jusdy 
remarks),  whatever  may  be  the  revolu- 
tions of  chemical  nomenclature,  mankind 
yrill  never  cease  to  consider  as  earths  those 
solid  bodies  composing  the  mineral  strata, 
which  are  incombustible,  coloriess,  not 
convertible  into  metals  by  aU  the  ordinary 
methods  of  reduction,  or,  when  reduced 
by  scientific  refinements,  possessing  but 
an  evanescent  metallic  existence.  (For  a 
more  particular  accoimt  of  the  properties 
of  the  earths,  and  of  their  bases,  ccMisult 
the  articles  relating  to  them,  req)ectively, 
in  this  work.) 

Eakwio  ;  an  insect  whose  name  is  de- 
rived fix>m  its  supposed  habit  of  insinuat- 
ing itself  into  the  ears  of  persons  who  in- 
cautiously sleep  among  grass  where  it  is 
found.    It  is  extremely  doubtfiil  whether 
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the  .anunal  intentionally  enters  tbe  ear; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
that  it  should,  except  fix>ra  mere  accident 
A  piece  of  an  apple  applied  to  the  orifice, 
IB  said  to  entice  the  insect^  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  sufierer;  where  this  fails,  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  destroy  the  life  of  tbe 
earwig,  which'must  then  be  extracted  with 
a  proper  instrument  by  a  physician.  A 
remarkable  feet,  in  relation  to  the  earwig, 
is  its  great  abundance  at  particular  times, 
and  its  subsequent  nnty.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  entomologists,  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  insects  migrate  in  con- 
siderable flocks,  selecting  the  evening  for 
their  excursions.  Much  damage  is  sus- 
tained by  gardeners  finom  the  depredations 
of  these  little  animals  among  fruit  and 
tender  vegetables,  which  constitute  their 
proper  food :  occasionally,  however,  they 
feed  on  animal  substances,  and  even  de- 
vour each  other.  The  places  in  which 
the  species  of  this  small  genus  are 
found  are  chiefly  damp  and  cool  situa- 
tions, under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
among  chests  and  boxes  which  have  been 
long  undistuibed,  and  in  similar  haunts. 
La  Sie  systems,  the  femily  which  is  formed 
of  the  original  genus  foificula  of  Linnee- 
us,  consists  of  two  genera,  foificula  and 
labidura;  to  which  another  is  added  by 
Leach,  the  characters  of  which  difier  in 
so  trifling  a  degree  from  the  preceding,  as 
to  prevent  its  being  generally  received  as 
distinct  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the 
ample  disparity  in  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  antennie,  is  worthy  of  any  distinc- 
tion further  than  a  section.  The  foificula 
auneulana  is  a  small  insect,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  having  the 
wings  folded  under  very  wort  and  trun- 
cate elytra  or  wing-cases,  and  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  abdomen  armed  with  a  homy 
forceps.  When  alarmed,  the  insect  ele- 
vates the  abdomen,  and  opens  these  fer- 
cepe,  in  order  to  defend  itself  from  the  at- 
tack of  its  enemies. 

East  ;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  being  the  point  of  the  hori- 
zon where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  when  in 
the  equator.  In  Italy  and  throughout  the 
Mediterranean,  the  east  vrind  is  called  the 
levanU.  (For  the  origin  of  the  word,  see 
Easier.) 

Easter;  the  festival  commemorating 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  The  Greek 
iTc«xa,  and  the  Latin  pageha^  from  which 
come  the  FrenchpdqaUy  the  Italian  jmquOj 
and  the  name  or  the  same  festival  in  sev- 
eral other  languages,  originated  fixim  the 
notion  that  Christ  was  typified  by  tiie  pas- 
chal lamb^  ordained  by  Moses  in  the  feast 


of  the.passover;  thus  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  v. 
7),  ^'For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacri- 
ficed '  fer  us."  The  first  Christians  were 
therefore  considered  to  continue  the  Jew- 
ish feast;  understanding  by  the  lamb, 
which  was  sacrificed  at  3ie  festival,  Jesus, 
who  suffered  for  mankind.  (See  Pastowr.) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics, 
Easter  is  the  most  joyful  festival  of  the 
church,  and  is  also  observed  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  English  church,  the  Lu- 
therans, and  the  European  Calvinists.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  did 
not  celebrate  it  at  precisely  the  same  time, 
and,  while  some  Christians  were  mourning 
in  commemoration  of  the  passion,  others 
were  rejoicinff  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
Savior.  In  the  second  century,  the  dis- 
pute became  warm.  The  Eastern  church 
would  not  discontinue  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  at  the  satne  time  vrith  the  Jews ; 
whilst  the  Western  church  insisted  upon 
celebrating  it  without  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  beginning  it  on  Sunday,  the  day  of 
Christ^s  resurrection.  It  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  825]^  that 
the  feast  should  be  held  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  first  full  moon  afler  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  not  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Jews.  The  English  name  Easter^ 
and  the  German  Osterfij  are  most  probably 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  feast  of  the 
Teutonic  goddess  OsterOf  which  vras  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Saxons  early  in  the 
spring,  and  for  which^  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  first  missionaries  wisely  sub- 
stituted the  Christian  feast  Adelung  de- 
rives ostem  and  easier  fix>m  the  old  word 
osUr^  osten,  which  signifies  I'^'^j  because 
nature  arises  anew  in  spring.  This  is  also 
the  derivation  of  eastj  in  Greraoan,  osUn. 
Easter-fires,  Easter-e^^  and  many  other 
customs  and  superstitions,  have  al]  their 
ori^  fiom  the  ancient  heathen  feast, 
which,  as  tiie*  celefcuration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  nature,  was  very  appropriately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  festival  winch  commemo- 
rates the  resurrection  of  Christ 

Easter  Island,  or  Davis'  Island  ;  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  Ion.  109^ 
5(y  W.,lat  27^  S.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
one  side  about  12  miles  long,  the  other 
two  about  9  each.  Square  miles,,  about  14. 
Population  differently  estimated,  at  700, 
1500,  and  2000.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a 
tawny  color,  well  formed,  sagacious  and 
hospitable,  yet  thievish.  The  surfece  is 
mountainous  and  stony,  and  the  hills  rise 
to  such  a  height,  that  they  are  visible  at 
the  distance  of  45  miles.  At  the  south- 
em  extremity  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano 
of  great  size  and  depth*    The  soil  of  th^ 
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island  is  extranely  fertile,  bat  not  a  tenth 
part  18  under  cultiTation. 

Eabtern  Empike.  (See  ByamfM  JQiii- 
ptre.) 

East  India  Compakibs.  FVom  the 
earliest  times,  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Europeans  has  been  directea  to- 
wards an  immediate  intercourae  with  the 
East  Indies ;  but  the  Arabian  empire,  and 
its  mercantile  gtandeur,  at  first,  and  the  do- 
minions of  tm  Persians  and  Turks  at  a 
later  period,  presented  insurmountable  bar- 
riers. The  commercia]  shrewdness  of  the 
Italian  republics  did  not  succeed  in  en- 
tirely overcoming  these  obstacles;  and 
even  the  Venetian  commerce  with  India, 
extenave  as  it  was,  could  not  be  called 
direct  Afler  the  Tuifcs  had  established 
themselyes  in  Europe,  by  the  ccmquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  in  Afiica,  by  that  of 
Egypt,  the  access  to  India  was  more  com- 
pletely shut  up,  and  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  Uie  merchants  of  Christendom  waa 
turned  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  direct  chan- 
nel to  that  land  of  commerce.  The  west 
of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  warlike  spirit  which  had 
long  been  occupied  by  tne  contests  with 
the  infidels  required  some  new  scene  of 
activity.  The  great  Portuguese  prince 
Ileniy,  stimamed  the  Aotngofor,  directed 
this  eneigy  towards  the  ocean ;  and  not 
half  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  when  Vasco  da  Gama 
(1498)  landed  ui  Hindoetan,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  success- 
fully established  themselves  on  those  dis- 
tant shores.  The  whole  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies  was  in  their  hands  for  neariy 
a  century — the  golden  age  of  Portugal. — 
The  efiorts  of  Alphonso  Albu<|uerque, 
Nujio  da  Cunha  and  Francis  Xavier— the 
latter  witli  spiritual  weapons,  and  the  for- 
mer by  force  of  arms — ^will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration,  even  had  they  not 
been  sung  in  the  glorious  verses  of  Camo- 
ens.  During  eighty  years,  while  the  trans- 
portation of  Indian  productions  through 
Genoa,  Venice  and  the  Hanse  towns,  was 
constantly  diminishing,  Lisbon  was  the 
India  of  die  north  of  Europe.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  obtained  their  supplies  of 
Indian  spices  either  from  Lisbon  or  fit>m 
Portuguese  merchants  in  Antwerp.  Ven- 
ice alio  found  herself  supplanted  by  the 
military  power  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
subjection  of  her  commerdu  friends,  the 
Saracens.  When,  however,  Philip  II,  in 
1580,  united  Portugal  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  soon  afler  commenced  his 
war  with  England,  against  whose  vessels 
he  closed  the  ports  of  his  empire,  the  Brit- 


ish merchants  were  compelled  to  draw 
their  supplies  of  Indian  produce  from  the 
Netheriands.  The  Dutch  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  and  raised  die  price 
of  pepper  to  three  times  its  former  amount 
But  the  revoh  of  the  Netherlands  fitmi 
Spain  induced  Philip  11  to  take  decided 
measures  against  the  Dutch  oonmierce 
also,  and  the  capture  of  their  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Lisbon  compiled  the  Dutch  to 
engage  in  a  direct  trade  to  India:  the  Eng- 
lish soon  followed  their  example.  Thus, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  sizterath 
century,  -the  foundation  was  laid  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
of  those  great  commercial  corporationB, 
called  EaH  India  Compamta.  They  ue 
distinguished  fit>m  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  mher  earlier  unions  of  that  kitM^  in 
being  merely  associations  of  individuals 
uniting  for  a  common  commercial  pur- 
pose, vritfa  transferable  shares,  and  not  of 
pditical  bodies;  and  also  by  having  bought 
their  privileges  and  lights  at  once  from 
their  own  governments,  while  those  of  the 
earlier  commercial  confederacies  were  ob- 
tained, together  with  their  political  privi- 
leges, by  successive  treaties.  As  such  an 
eictensive  commerce  in  distant  parts  of  the 
wcxrld  requires  a  political  power  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  it,  we  find  the  Engbsfa, 
Dutch,  and  other  smaller  East  India  com- 
panies, engaged,  soon  afler  their  estaUish- 
ment,  in  luring  to  form  a  political  pow- 
er on  the  basis  of  wealth ;  which,  even  if 
it  succeeded,  would  not  accord  ^ith  the 
politics  of  the  mother  countiy,  and  would 
not  be  able,  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
to  resist  the  reaction  that  would  arise  in 
the  conquered  countries. — I.  The  eaiiiest 
East  India  company  was  the  Portuguese, 
although  essentially  different,  in  its  organ- 
ization, fi!t)m  the  others.  By  the  union  of 
Portugal  with  Spain,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  distant  Portuguese  governments 
in  India  and  the  mother  coimti^  became 
less  close.  Abuses  of  every  kind,  illicit 
trefiic  <»i  the  part  of  the  viceroys  and 
officers,  smunfling  and  piracy  became 
prevalent  The  Spanish  |;ovemment  per- 
ceived that  the  East  India  commerce,  if 
continued  on  account.of  the  crovra,  would 
not  only  be  unprofitable,  but  would  occa- 
sion an  annually  increaong  loss,  and  there- 
fore granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Eastlndia  trade,  in  1587,  to  a  company  of 
Portuguese  merchants,  in  consideration  of 
the  annual  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum.  This  company,  in  attempting  to 
enforce  its  privileges,  became  involv^  in 
disputes,  eaually  disadvantageous  to  both 
parties^  with  the  Portuguese  government 
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in  India,  which  was  engaged  in  the  smug- 
gling trade ;  and  the  way  ior  the  enterpris- 
es of  the  Dutch  and  English  could  not 
have  been  better  prepared  than  by  this 
weakening  of  the  Portuguese  power.  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  impatience  of  the 
Indian  nations  under  the  Portuguese  yoke, 
and  the  jealousy  and  hatred  entertained 
against  both  by  the  Arabians.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  companies  found  evei^ 
thing  in  that  state  of  division  which  is 
ftvorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  third 
party,  by  means  which,  in  any  other  case, 
would  be  entirely  inadequate.  This  ex- 
plains their  immediate  and  briUiant.suc- 
cesB,  notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority 
of  their  strength.  The  Portuguese  com- 
pany, on  the  contrary,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  open  war  between  England  and 
Holland  and  Spain,  soon  became  unable 
to  pay  the  annual  tribute  to  the  crown, 
and  gradually  declined,  till,  in  1640,  on 
the  reestablishment  of  Portuguese  inde- 
pendence by  king  John  IV,  of  the  house 
of  Brasanza,  it  was  enthely  abolished.— r 
From  mat  time,  the  insignificant  remains 
of  the  Portuguese  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  if  we  except  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  form  a  new  company  in 
1731. 

11.  Eight  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Portuguese  company,  the  offer 
of  a  Dutchman,  Cornelius  Houtman,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Por- 
tuguese East  India  trade,  induced  the 
merchants  6f  Amsterdam,  who  had  al- 
ready made  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
discover  a  passage  to  India  through  the 
Northern  ocean,  to  form  a  company,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  **  Company  of  Re- 
mote Parts,"  and  send  their  first  commer- 
cial fleet  round  the  cape  of  Gopd  Hope 
to  India,  under  the  command  of  Houtman. 
Four  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  a 
capital  of  70,000  guilders,  and  sailed  the 
2d  of  April,  1595,  from  the  Texel.  The 
example  of  Amsterdam  was  followed  in 
the  other  United  Provinces ;  but  these 
companies  soon  became  aware  that  they 
intei^red  mutually  with  each  other;  and, 
March  20,  1602,  they  were  united  by  a 
charter  from  the  states  general,  confer- 
ring on  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  for  twenty-one 
years^  together  with  all  necessary  civil  and 
military  powers.  The  former  companies 
•  remained,  in  some  measure,  distinct  fiom 
each  other,  and  the  six  cities  of  Am- 
sterdam, Middelburg,  Delft,  Rotterdam, 
Horn  and  Enkhuysen,  which  had  made 
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the  first  attempts,  were  allowed  to  contin- 
ue thecommerce  from  their  ports.  This 
compoby  be^jaii  its  operations  with  a  cap- 
ital of  6^  millions  guilders ;  65  directors  * 
[Bewindhebben) — divided  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent members,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  shares,  so  that  Amsterdam  had 
twenty-five,  Middelburg  twelve,  and  each 
of  the  other  cities  seven — superint^ided 
the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  in  their  re- 
spective ports ;  a  committee  of  fifteen  di- 
^'ectors,  apportioned  in  the  same  manner, 
had  the  general  direction  of  afiairs.  In 
1622,  th<e  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  being  befi>re  the  states  general,  k 
appeared  that,  during  the  20  years  of  its 
existence,  90  millions  guilders,  that  is^ 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
original  capital,  had  been  divided  amongst 
the  stockholders ;  besides  which,  a  great 
amount  of  capital  had  been  vested  in 
colonies,  fortifications,  vessels,  and  other 
property,  on  which  no  dividend  could  be 
made.  These  results  wiU  not  be  surpris- 
ing, if  we  consider  how  much  more  &- 
vorable  was  the  condition  of  the  East  In- 
dies, in  every  respect,  for  republicans  and 
Protestants  than  for  Catholics  and  sub- 
jects of  a  monarchy.  The  Portuguese 
acted  on  the  principle,  that  without  a 
strong  military  force,  and  a  religion  com- 
mon to  the  conquered  and  ruling  nation, 
no  pennanent  commercial  connexion 
could  be  formed;  and  this  system  was 
pursued  for  a  century,  sometimes  with 
prudence,  but  more  frequently  with  great 
inhumanity.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contra- 
ry, with  their  indifference  to  the  moral  re- 
lations of  nations,  and  their  well  conduct^ 
ed  commerce,  were  well  calculated  to 
succeed.  Their  superiority  to  the  English, 
in  their  first  enterprises,  was  owing  not 
only  to  their  superior  skill  by  sea,  their 
youtiiful  republican  spirit,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  their  capital,  but  chiefly  to 
their  having  carried  on  all  their  operations, 
from  the  first,  with  a  common  capital, 
while  the  first  English  East  India  compa- 
ny, till  1610,  was  a  mere  association,  each 
member  of  which  transacted  business  on 
his  own  account,  merely  conforming  to 
certain  general  rules,  such  as  the  employ- 
ing the  company's  ships.  It  has  oeen 
proved  by  subsequent  results,  that  a  mere 
money  power  cannot  be  upheld  without 
an  entire  disregard  of  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  example  of  the  first  Por- 
tuffuese  conquerors  has  convinced  en- 
li^tened  men,  that  the  dominion  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  remains  insecure,  if  not 
founded  on  a  certain  moral,  legal  and  re- 
ligious communis  with  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  countiy.  The  charter  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  was  continued  till 
1644 ;  Batavia  was  founded  in  a  v^iy  ia- 
vorable  situation  for  the  traffic  with  the 
Spice  islands,  the  chief  branch  of  the  In- 
dian trade;  34—41  freighted  vessels  an- 
nually left  the  ports  of  Holland  for  India ; 
25-^34  merchant  vessels,  on  the  average, 
letumed.  The  commerce  with  Japan  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  extension  of  Por- 
tuguese power  in  the  Brazils,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne,  although  a  great  disadvantage  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  promot- 
ed the*  interest  of  the  East  India  compa- 
ny, by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Por- 
tuguese wholly  to  America,  and  leaving 
me  scope  to  the  Dutch  in  Asia.  In  1641, 
Malacca,  the  cafHtal  of  the  Portuguese 
East  Indies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  by  the  treason  of  the  governor. — 
But  the  increasing  activity  of  the  English 
and  French,  and  the  political  and  military 
establishments  of  the  compaiw,  diminish- 
ed their  profits,  and  it  was  difficult  to  raise 
the  1,600,000  guilders,  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  states  general,  in  1644,  for  the 
extension  of  the  charter  till  1665.  Soon 
after,  however,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was  se- 
cured by  the  peace  of  Westphalia — an 
event  which  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  company,  and  enabled  them  to  mund 
colonies  on  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
This  was  done  in  the  course  of  20  years 
(firom  1650),  at  an  expense  of  20  millions 
guilders.  These  colonies  were  a  great 
assistance  to  the  intercourse  between  Eu- 
rope and  India,  and  richly  repaid  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  In  1658,  tlie  conquest 
of  Ceylon  was  completed,  after  a  vigorous 
defence  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  Tar- 
tar revolution  in  China  occasioned  the 
settlement  of  30,000  Chinese,  who  would 
not  submit  to  the  new  government,  in  the 
Dutch  island  of  Formosa.  Tiiese  proved  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  population.  Al- 
though ^e  direct  commerce  with  China 
had  to  struggle  with  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, the  indirect  communication 
through  these  emigrants,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  country,  and  the  in- 
flux of  Chinese  productions'  from  all  sides 
into  Batavia,  amply  recompensed  the  com- 
painy.  They  were,  however,  deprived  of 
this  valuable  island  in  1661,  by  a  Chinese 
adventurer,  named  Kaxinga,  whose  fami- 
ly afterwards  ceded  it  to  the  emperor  of 
China.  The  enerey  of  the  company 
seemed  to  be  excitedbv  this  lass.  In  16^ 
the  most  valuable  settlements  of  the  Por- 
luguese  on   the  coast  of  Malabar  were 


taken;  and,  in  1666^  by  the  conquest  ot 
Macassar,  the  object  of  the  exeitions  of  70 
years,  they  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the 
spice  trade.  At  this  time,  the  civil  and 
militaiy  expenses  of  the  company,  exclu- 
sive or  the  expenses  of  the  war,  amount- 
ed to  3i  millions  guilders.  In  1665,  after 
much  opposition,  the  charter  vras  renewed 
till  1700,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  into  the  treasuiy ;  and  the  re- 
port of  the  company  showed  an  almost 
inconceivable  extension  of  commerce.— 
Their  &ctories  extended  firom  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  Persia.  They  were  masters  of  all  the 
important  settlements  of  the  Portuguese, 
fixim  Surat,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Ceylon, 
with  its  cinnamon  and  ivoiy ;  the  peart 
fishery  and  cotton  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel;  Bengal  and  Orissa,  with  their 
silks  and  cottons,  rice,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
&C.,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  company, 
as  was  also  the  commerce  with  Pegu,  Si- 
am,  and  Tonquin,  only  interrupted  by 
some  temporaiy  accidents.  They  obtain- 
ed valuable  supplies  of  silver  and  copper 
firom  Japan ;  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  spices  with  Amboyna,  the  Banda  isl- 
ands, and  the  Moluccas,  &c.  Malacca, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Portuguese  trade, 
appeared,  by  this  report,  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline, the  expense  of  protection  being  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  place ;  and 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  on  which  Batavia  is 
situated,  had  supeiseded  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  as  the  general  passage  to  the 
fiuther  East  The  charter  of  the  compa- 
ny has  since  been  several  times  renewed, 
and  always  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  large  sums;  fix)ml701 — 40;  then 
till  1775 ;  and  in  1776  for  30  years  more, 
for  the  sum  of  two  millions  guilders,  and 
the  annual  payment  of  360,000  guilders. 
Avarice  and  cruelty,  which  increased  with 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  republican  spir- 
it, and  the  decline  of  simple  and  mode- 
rate habits;  a  shameless  system  of  in- 
trigue towards  their  allies,  and  particular- 
ly their  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  nations  of 
India ;  and,  finally,  the  renewed  vigor  of 
the  British  company  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century,  and  the  change 
in  tlie  European  demand ;  the  preference 
given  to  other  spices; — these  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  tlie  decline  of  tlie  Dutcii 
l^st  India  company.  In  the  18th  cenm- 
ry,  their  annals  abound  with  relations  of 
conspiracies,  insurrections,  and  generally 
unsuccessful  wars;  and,  in  1781,  we  find 
them  so  completely  broken  up  by  the  war 
with  England,  and  by  enormous  political 
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expeDses,  that  the  states  general,  notwith- 
staDdJDg  their  own  difficulties,  were  oblig- 
ed to  assist  them  Math  a  loan.  In  the  first 
revolutionary  war,  the  company  lost  most 
of  their  possessions,  and  were  obliged  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  their  dividends 
in  1796.  They  bad  scarcely  taken  possesr 
sion  of  what  was  restored  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  1802  (England  retaining 
only  Ceylon),  when  every  thing  was  lost 
by  the  new  war ;  and  at  the  general  peace, 
they  retained  none  of  their  early  B^ost 
Inma  possessions,  but  the  governments  of 
Batavia  and  Amboyna,  fimda,  Temate, 
Malacca,  Macassar,  and  some  scattered 
factories  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Ceylon  were  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
At  their  commencement,  the  Dutch  East 
India  comnany  bad  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  all  the  rortuguese  establishments ;  their 
fbits,  magazines,  artillery  and  provisions 
fbr  defence,  their  commercial  and  political 
relations,  and  an  immense  booty  which 
the  capture  of  the  Portuguese  ships  on 
every  sea  afforded  them ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  English  had  to  struggle  for 
a  century  with  the  difficulty  of  sr^ually 
gaining  Uie  eround  on  which  to  plant  their 
commercial  lever.  But  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  slow  progress  gave  a  firmer 
footing  to  their  power. 

III.  IhftffliihEa3thuiUtCompary.--The 
history  of  this  great  company  may  be  divid- 
ed into  four  periods.  During  the  first  four- 
teen years,  its  members  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  In  the  following 
ninety-five  years,  although  it  had  a  com- 
mcm  capital,  its  operations  were  confined 
by  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
Indian  seas,  l>y  the  civil  wars  at  home, 
and  particularly  by  the  calling  in  ques- 
tion of  its  exclusive  privileges,  which 
were  merely  a  royal,  and  not  a  parlia- 
mentary grant.  For  the  succeeding  forty 
years,  it  enjoyed  all  its  rights  undisputed, 
and  ^nded  on  parliamentary  authority, 
but  confined  to  mere  commercial  trans- 
actions. And,  finally,  during  the  subse- 
quent seventy  years,  its  pohtical  power 
was  developed. 

1.  Period  fix>m  1600  to  16ia  The  Eng- 
lish, in  their  first  attempts  to  reach  India, 
directed  tiieir  course  to  the  north-west,  as 
the  Dutch  did  to  the  north-east  John 
Cabot,  in  the  employ  of  Henry  VD,  had 
discovered  Newfoundland,  and  the  coasts 
of  North  America,  in  1497.  In  1553,  his 
son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  under  Edward  VI, 
engaged  in  a  second  enterprise  of  this 
kind.  The  king  chartered  a  company, 
which,  with  a  capital  of  £6000,  equipped 


three  vessels,  for  the  discoveiy  of  a  north- 
em  passage  to  India.  Part  of  this  expe- 
dition was  lost  in  the  northern,  ocean ; 
another  part  landed  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Russia,  and  formed  conunercial  con- 
nexions which  gave  rise  to  the  English 
Russian  company,  in  the  same  numner  as 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  owes  its  es- 
tablishment to  the  attempts  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  The  English, 
at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  penetrate 
to  India,  directly,  by  land,  and,  at  least,  to 
rival  the  Venetians,  if  they  could  not  con^ 
tend  with  tiie  Portuguese.  This  was  the 
main  object  of  the  English  Turkish  com- 
pany, established  in  1581,  which,  howev- 
er, soon  became  convinced  of  the  imprac-' 
ticability  of  the  attempt,  and  was  induced, 
by  sir  Francis  Drake's  account  of  his  cir- 
cumnavigation (1591),  to  send  out  thr^ 
ships  to  India,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Raymond,  on  the  route  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. This  attempt,  and  that  made  bf 
Robert  Dudley,  in  1596,  fiiiied  entirety. 
The  Spanish  war,  the  shutting  up  of  Lis- 
bon, and  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  gave, 
however,  a  new  vigor  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  London  merchants,  and.  Sept  22; 
1599,  a  society  was  formed  in  London, 
which,  in  the  couifw  of  two  centuries, 
acquired  th^  greatest  power  of  any  com-* 
mercial  association  on  record.  The  orig- 
inal capital  amounted  to  £90,133  sterling; 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  Dec.  31, 1600,  crant- 
ed  to  the  governor  and  company  of  mer- 
chants of  London  trading  16  the  East  In- 
dies, for  fifteen  years,  the  exclusive  right 
of  trading  to  all  countries  from  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  eastward,  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  excepting  those  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  friendly  European  pow- 
ers. Until  1613,  the  company  consisted 
merely  of  a  society  subiect  to  particular 
regulations  ;  each  member  managed  his 
afndrs  on  his  own  account,  and  was  only 
bound  to  conform  to  certain  general  nilea 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  this 
arrangement,  the  profits  of  eight  voyages 
amounted  to  171  per  cent 

2.  Period  fiom  1613  to  1708.  At  this 
time  (1613),  the  capital  was  united,  and 
the  constitution,  in  consequence,  became 
more  aristocratic;  the  largest  stockholders 
having  the  principal  management,  and  the 

rmasB  of  the  stockholdera  having  on- 
nominal  control  in  the  general  meet- 
ings. These  latter,  in  reality,  had  only  in 
view  speculation  ip  the  shares.  The  con- 
cerns of  the  company  were  so  prosperous, 
that,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  the  shares 
rose  to  the  value  of  203  per  cent,  and  die 
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Butch  became  desirous,  though  they  did 
not  succeed,  to  unite  with  it  against  the 
Portuguese.  Its  Victories  were  extended 
to  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Bauda  isl- 
ands, Celebes,  Malacca,  Siain,  tlie  coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  but  chiefly 
to  the  states  of  the  Mogul,  whose  favor 
the  company  had  very  prudendy  secur- 
ed. Their  success  was  such,  that,  a  new 
subscription  being  opened  in  1616,  the 
amount  raised  was  £1,629,040.  But,  in 
16S7,  complaints  were  made  of  bad  man- 
agement, and  abuses  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  private  commerce 
of  the  officers,  which  has  always  been  of 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  all  such  com- 
panies. The  opposition  to  the  royal  au- 
tlioritjjr,  under  the  Stuarts,  brought  into 
question  th^  monopoly  of  the  company 
which  rested  on  a  royal  grant.  The  kings 
themselves  contributed  to  raise  these 
doubts,  by  granting  to  individuals  die 
privilege  of  trading  to  India,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  die  company.  During 
the  time  of  the  commonweialth,  the  public 
opinion  became  veiy  strong  against  mo- 
nopolies, and  Cromwell,  by  destroying  the 
charter,  in  1655,  attempted  to  make  the 
£ast  India  trade  free.  But  this  was  im- 
practicable. To  give  up  the  company, 
was  to  destroy  the  whole  capital  of  power 
and  influence  obtained,  in  India.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  &mily,  the 
charter  which  even  Cromwell  had  been 
obli^  to  renew,  was  again  in  full  force. 
Dunnff  the  short  peri^  which  elapsed 
from  this  time  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
tlie  company  obtained,  bv  the  acquisition 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  predominance 
on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  extension 
of  its  possessions  into  the  interior  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  for  that  power  which  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  great  Mo- 
gul The  affairs  of  the  company  were 
not,  however,  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and, 
soon  afler  the  revolution,  the  question  was 
started,  whether  the  king  could  impose 
restrictions  on  commerce  by  a  charter, 
and  whether  a  sovereign,  who  possessed 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  conditionally, 
could  confer  them  on  a  privileged  compa- 
ny. The  consequence  was,  that,  the  com- 
pany not  being  able  to  perform  their  obli- 
gations, on  account  of  the  losses  occasion- 
ed by  wars,  infidelity  of  officers,  extrava- 
gance, &C.,  parliament  granted  a  charter 
to  anew  East  India  company,  in  1698,  on 
oondition  of  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  sterling, 
at  3  per  cent.,  for  the  service  of  tlie  state. 
But  the  great  contentions  between  the 
two  companies  soon  made  it  necessaiy 


to  unite  them,  and  a  union  was  e^cted 
in  1708. 

3.  Period  from  1708  to  1748.  In  1708, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  establish- 
ing the  English  East  India  comjp«my  on  its 
present  fooduff,  under  the  title  of  The'united 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies.  Its  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  granted  till  1726,  after  which 
it  was  determinable  upon  three  years'  no- 
tice. The  capital  was  raised  by  the  sale 
of  the  sliares :  one  share  (of  the  value  of 
£500)  gave  the  holder  a  vote  in  the  **  Gen- 
eral Court ;"  four  shares,  or  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £2000,  rendered  the  holder 
eUgible  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  ^  Direc- 
tors," who  managed  the  government  of  the 
company.  The  shares  beins  transferable, 
the  great  mass  of  stockholdera  are  con- 
standy  changing,  and  take  no  personal  in- 
terest ill  the  anairs  of  the  company,  but 
merely  speculate  in  the  shares.  The  whole 
management  is  thus  left  to  the  directors, 
and  ail  the  numberless  abuses  of  an  oli- 
garchical constitution  are  readily  intro- 
duced. The  local  affiura  of  the  company 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  councib  of 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  while  the 

general  direction  was  retained  in  England, 
ut,  as  every  thuag  depended  ultimately  on 
the  local  officers  in  India,  the  pernicious 
abuse  prevailed  of  attempting  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  superior  officera  by  aJ- 
lowing.them  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  inferior  lucrative  posts.  The  renewal 
of  the  charter  in  17^  was  not  obtained 
without  great  difficulty,  and  against  a  pow- 
erful opposition.  The  company  therefi>re 
thought  it  advisable,  in  1744,  to  advance 
£1,000,000  steriing,  at  3  per  cent.,  for  the 
service  of  goveniment,in  consideration  of 
an  extension  of  their  grant  till  1780. 

4th  Period.  The  political  power  of  the 
English  in  India  commenced  in  1748. 
The  French  had  already  set  the  example. 
In  1746,  a  French  battahon  had  destroyed 
the  army  of  die  nabob  of  the  Camadc, 
and,  soon  after,  the  Frencli  officera  suc- 
ceeded in  disciplining  Indian  troops  ac- 
cording to  the  European  method.  The 
inferiority  of  the  native  Indian  troops  op- 
posed to  European  soldiers,  and  the  facil- 
ity of  instrucung  Indian  soldiere,  known 
by  the  name  of  iSeopoyj,  in  the  European 
discipline,  was  thus  proved.  Ambition 
and  avarice,  political  and  mercantile  cun- 
ning, could  now,  act  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and 
the  independence  of  the  Indian  princes 
was  gone  whenever  diis  trading  company, 
which  was  already  encroaching  upon  all 
the  riehts,  both  of  "the  ruiere  and  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries,  should  establw  a 
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permaiieDt  mifitaiy  force.  Thus  fio*,  the 
military  oreanization  of  the  company  had 
been  merely  on  the  defensive :  it  now  be- 
cande  able  to  act  offensively ;  oiid  the  en- 
tire diflference  of  the  European  and  Indian 
notions  of  law  could  never  fail  to  furnish 
opportunities  to  put  this  new  means  of 
power  into  action.  The  rights  of  succes- 
sion, and  all  the  rights  of  princes,  subjects 
and  families,  were  so  much  disputed  on 
the  different  principles  of  the  Indian,  Mo- 
hammedan and  British  laws,  that  the  com- 
pany (which  oflen  interposed  as  arbitra- 
tor) easily  succeeded  in  extending  dieir 
legal  jurisdiction.  If  called  to  account 
in  Europe  for  any  of  its  undertakings, 
it  was  easy  to  uphold  the  correctness 
of  its  conduct,  pohtically,  on  the  (^uud 
of  self-defence,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles,  could  not  be 
called  in  question ;  and,  in  legal  matters, 
by  taking  lulvantage  of  the  impenetrable 
labyrintii  of  law.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
experienced,  in  the  case  of  Hastings  (q.  v.), 
this  impregnability  of  the  company,  accus- 
ed i^em  justly  **  of  having  sold  every  mtm- 
anAjpTince  cmd  state  in  Sidiay  broken  every 
contract,  and  ruined  everv  priiu^e  and  everu 
alaU  who  had  trusted  ifum,**  The  high 
officers  in  India,  whatever  great  names 
may  appear  among  them,  become  despot- 
ic from  situation:  1.  because  each  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  of  injustice,  which 
must  be  maintained;  2.  because  public 
opinion  has  no  influence  f  3.  because  no 
moral  and  religious  connexion,  nor  even 
that  of  language,  exists  between  the  ruled 
and  the  rulers ;  4.  because  no  fear  of  danger- 
ous insurrections  can  exist,  on  account  of 
the  great  division  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan classes  and  interests;  5.  be- 
cause the  officers  of  the  company  have  no 
object  but  to  moke  money  with  a  view  of 
spending  it  in  England  as  soon  as  the^ 
have  accumulated  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  wishes,  and  dierefore  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  opposition  against  abuses. 
in  1749,  the  robberies  of  the  company  be- 
gan with  its  protection  of  the  pretender  of 
Tanjore.  Under  pretence  of  iUe^timacy, 
the  nabob  of  this  district  was  dnven  out, 
for  the  puipoee  of  obtaining  some  cessions 

*  The  East  Indian  g^f ernment  takes  ^atpains 
to  prevent  the  expression  and  consolidation  of^pob- 
Itc  opauoa.  Thus  newspapers,  which  are  so  frae 
in  England,  are  under  strict  re^^ulations  in  India. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  criticise  public  meas- 
ures or  public  officers,  nor  to  say  any  thing  which 
may  cause  dissatisfaction  among  the  natives. 
Violence  always  produces  violence.  The  state- 
ment, at  the  end  of  this  article,  of  the  proportion 
of  the  English  to  Uie  natives  will  easily  show  why 
such  pre<»atioiis  are  deemed  necessary. 
32* 


of  teiritory,  and  then  restored,  on  QMlciiig 
ftutlier  concessions.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  company  in  the  art  of  extending 
their  possessions  appears  from  their  trea- 
ties witii  Surrajah-Dowlah,  the  nabob  of 
Bengal,  in  1757,  when  large  and  rich  prov- 
inces were  the  reward  of  their  faithless 
policy.  This  enlargement  of  territoiy 
caused  such  enormous  expenditures,  the 
difficulties  of  governing  increased  so  great- 
ly with  the  increase  of  power,  the  numerous 
officers  became  so  much  more  indepen- 
dent, rapacious  and  disobedient,  that  the 
finances  of  the  company  suffered.  The 
direction  in  London  was  now  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  control  of  the  real  gov- 
ernment, which  had  its  seat  in  India. 
Its  orders  were  antiquated  before  they 
reached  Calcutta.  The  governors  having 
the  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  obey  only 
when  personal  interest  required  iL  Thus 
the  repeated  prohibition  to  carry  on  a  traf- 
fic in  the  interior,  vrith  salt,  tobacco  and  be- 
tel nuts,  was  entirelv  disregarded,  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  East  Indian  cotm- 
cils ;  and,  lonff  afler  the  directors  had  for- 
bidden the  officers  of  the  company  to  ac- 
cept presents  from  the  Indian  princes,  it 
WB8  proved  that  they  had  openly  received 
them,  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,000,  fix)m 
the  family  of  the  nabob  of  Ben^  aloneu 
On  this  accoimt,  the  internal  situation  of 
the  company  became  constantiy  worse,, 
and,  in  1772,  it  was  compelled  to  raise  a 
loan,  at  first  of  £600,000,  from  tiie  bank,, 
and  afterwards  of  £1,400,000  from  the 
government,  for  its  current  expenses.  The 

Eublic  dissatisfiiction  was  the  greater,  as  it 
ad  been  expected  tiiat  the  extension  of 
British  power  in  India  would  have  brought 
much  wealth  into  the  mother  country. 
At  the  same  time,  great  complaints  were 
made  agamst  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 
the  company's  officers  towards  the  princes 
and  people  of  India ;  and,  as  the  expected 
advantages  appeared  not  to  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  now  began  to  be  proclaimed, 
that  the  rights  of  humanity  had  been 
trampled  upon.  The  popular  hatred  was 
unjustiy  du^ected  against  the  directors; 
their  power  was  to  ^  limited ;  they,  who 
had  to  manage  a  disobedient  world,  were 
to  be  still  more  cramped.  Control  was 
demanded ;  as  if  a  control  which  83rmpa- 
thizes  with  the  oppressors,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  the  oppressed,  could  avail 
any  thing;  as  if  oppression  were  a  nngle 
act,  which  might  be  prevented  by  super- 
intendence, or  punished  like  a  crime :  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  controlling 
power  whose  commands  would  require' 
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6--9  montihs  to  be  conveyed  to  the  spot, 
and  as  much  more  time  before  the  result 
could  be  known  in  Europe?  And,  if  the 
company  had  obtained  a  power  by  force, 
which  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  same 
means,  on  what  principle  should  the  con- 
trol act  ?  Burke's  fiunous,  but  unsuccessful 
struggle  of  seven  yeans,  against  Hastings, 
and  m  die  cause  of  humanity  in  India,  prov- 
ed, that  the  only  possible  control  of  die  offi- 
cers in  India,  is  die  public  opinion  of  the 
British  nation.  One  party  asserted  that  all 
would  be  well  as  soon  as  die  company  di- 
vided its  power  with  the  ministry.  An- 
other party  maintained,  that  all  that  was 
wanting  to  the  Hindoo  was  the  benefit  of 
British  law.  Some  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  merelv  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  becoming  a  director.  Thus  the  incom- 
plete reform  of  1773  took  place.  Listead 
of  £500,  £1000  was  made  necessaxy  to  give 
the  right  of  a  vote,  £3000  for  two  votes, 
£6000  for  three  votes,  and  £10,000  for  four 
votea  Only  six  directors  were  to  be  an- 
nually elected.  A  governor-general,  with 
four  counsellors  (at  first  named  by  parlia- 
ment, that  is,  by  the  ministry,  but  after- 
wards by  the  directors,  for  five  years),  was 
to  be  placed  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Baharand  Orissa;  die  other  provinces  were 
to  be  dependent  upon  him.  As  a  coun- 
terpoise to  this  concentration  of  |K>wer,  a 
supreme  court  was  esuiblished  in  Calcut- 
ta, with  a  chief  justice  and  three  associate 
judges,  who  were  independent  of  the  com- 
pany, and  were  appointed  by  the  crown. 
All  the  civil  and  militarv  correspondence 
of  the  company  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  ministiy.  Under  the  old  system,  in 
many  disputed  cases,  conscience,  or,  at 
least,  common  sense,  had  decided;  but 
now,  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  strange 
leaal  constitution  occasioned  die  ruin  of 
all  legal  relations.  The  court  decided  in 
the  case  of  eveiy  complaint  made  against 
any  individual  who  was  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  service  of  the  company,  as 
well  as  all  complaints  relating  to  con- 
tiactB  in  which  the  parties  had  submitted 
to  its  jurisdiction.  If  we  consider  that 
nothing  was  more  uncertain  than  the  per- 
sonal condition  of  the  Indian  and  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  of  Hindostan ;  that  the 
company  governed  some  provinces  imme- 
diately, omers  indirecdy,  by  means  of  the 
nabobs ;  that  the  zemindan  were  some- 
times cx>nsidered  as  die  independent  no- 
bility of  India,  sometimes  as  officers  of  the 
company,  &c. — it  follows,  that  the  court 
oould  take  all  cases  into  its  own  hands,  or 
decline  them,  at  pleasure.  Immediately 
after  its  estabiiahment,  it  gave  a  specimen 


of  the  spirit  by  vHiich  it  was  actuated. 
Nunkomar,  who  bad  accused  the  gov- 
ernor-general, Hastings,  was  convictec^  on 
insufficient  grounds,  of  for^ry,  and  hang- 
ed; which,  as  has  been  mgeniously  re- 
marked, is  about  the  same  as  punishmff  a 
Mohammedan  for  bigamy.  On  the  whole, 
the  history  of  die  Bntish  East  India  trade 
justifies  the  assertion,  that,  except  Buike 
and  the  family  of  Welledey,  scarcely  a 
single  Englisbman  has  ever  entered  com- 
pletely into  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia. When  the  inefficacy  of  the  meas- 
ures of  1773  was  sufficiendy  proved,  and 
the  finances  of  the  company  again  sufier- 
ed  by  the  American  war,  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  a  board  of  control  was  again  dis- 
cussed in  parliament,  and  on  broader 
grounds ;  from  1782  to  1784,  the  greatest 
men  of  £lnffland  were  engaged  on  this 
important  subject  The  famous  East  India 
bill  of  Fox,  which  proposed  seven  com- 
missioners, to  be  appointed  by  parliament, 
and  invested  with  supreme  power,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  right  of  protection  over  India, 
could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  court,  a%ihe 
principal  object  of  the  bill  was  to  deprive 
the  crown  of  all  influence  on  Indian  affliirB, 
and  to  place  on  intermediate  power  be- 
tween the  king  and  India.  PitTs  project, 
dierefore,  took  effect  A  Umrd  o/etmM 
was  erected,  dependent  on  tnt  crown,  au- 
thorized to  superintend  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  and  the  revenues  of  the 
company,  and  to  transmit  the  despatches 
of  the  directors  to  the  dififerent  presidencies. 
The  salaries  of  the  governor-general,  the 
preradent  and  the  council  were  fixed  by 
the  king.  We  have  thus  given  a  historical 
outline  of  the  constitution  of  the  compa- 
ny. The  power  of  control  in  Enriand, 
so  far  as  any  exists,  is  in  the  hands  oi 
the  mimstiy ;  the  particular  direction 
of  the  government  is  subjected  to  the 
company.  It  is  certain,  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  board,  much  less  is 
known  of  Indian  affiurs  than  formeriv. 
The  ministers  have  not  the  same  grounds 
for  occasional  investigation ;  the  stock- 
holders, in  the  general  meetings  of  die 
company,  can  ef^t  nothing:,  even  if  de- 
sirous to  interfere,  while  the  board  and 
the  directors  agree ;  and  this  agreement  is 
the  more  firmly  established,  as  a  commit- 
tee of  secrecy  exists,  connsting  of  three 
directors,  which  can  consult  and  decide, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  board,  with- 
out any  communication  with  the  other 
directors.  The  improvement  of  the  moral 
condition  of  British  India  is  impoanble, 
while  the  fear  of  a  result  like  that  which 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  colonies  prevents  the  regular  coloniza- 
tion and  eetahlishment  of  British  subjects 
in  India.  A  race  of  Englishmen  bom  in 
India  could  alone  succeeid,  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  brining  order  and  harmony 
into  the  jarringinterestB  and  relations  of 
the  countiy.  The  political  importance  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  their  present  state,  to 
England,  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  expect 
an  essential  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  this  country.  A  taxable  population  of 
83,000,000  of  inhabitants,  with  40,000,000 
under  dependent  na|ive  princes;  an  army 
of  200,000  men,  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
panv ;  about  16,000  civil  officers;  an  an- 
nual export  of  abput  £14,000,000,  and  an 
import  to  the  same  amount,  ftom  all  parts 
of  the  world;  £4,000,000  paid  in  the 
shape  of  duties  to  the  British  government 
annually,  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
£11,000,000  for  the  general  circulation  of 
the  British  empire,  are  objects  which 
outweigh  all  moral  considerations.  The 
funded  stock  of  the  company,  at  present, 
amounts  to  £6,000,000, theirindi viable  and 
fluctuating  property  to  about  £50,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  their  annual  land-taxis 
£28,000,000,  half  as  large  acain  as  that  of 
Russia.  This  gigantic  political-mercan- 
tile association  iinll  exist  as  long  as  a 
small  militaiy  power  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  geat  nation  from  attempting  to 
throw  on  the  yoke ;  as  long  as  the  system 
defairt  le  commerce  en  stdUm  et  de  /aire  la 
ffuerre  enmarchand  can  survive ;  as  long  as 
the  pretensions  ofthemeUs^  the  ofl&pring  of 
European  &thers  and  Indian  mothers,  do 
not  increase ;  and  the  Indians  and  Moham- 
medans remain  ignorant  of  the  real  weak- 
ness of  their  oppressors ;  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  course  of  nature  is  reversed.  Since 
1813,  all  British  subjects  have  been  per- 
mitted to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  under 
certain  conditions  advantageous  to  the 
company,  which  has,  however,  claimed 
the  exclusive  commerce  in  tea.  As  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  company  is  to 
expire  in  1834  (having  been  renewed  tlie 
last  time  for  twenty-one  yearel  interesting 
debates  will,  of  course,  take  place  in  par- 
liament as  to  itB  continuation  or  abolition. 
In  the  session  of  1830,  parliament  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
affiurs  of  the  company.  Hume,  Mcintosh 
and  Huskisson  are  members  of  it — ^It  ap- 
Aean  that  the  revenue  of  the  British 
iKossessions  in  India  is  greater  than 
^at  of  any  European  state,  excepting 
France  and  England.  In  1827—28,  it 
amounted  to  £23,035,164  in  1828--29,  it 
is  estimated  at  £23,350,317.  The  inter- 
est on  the  debt  is  about  £2,000,000  yeariy ; 


the  total  interest  on  the  debt  and  chaiiges^ 
including  those  pai|l  in  England,  and  tlie 
expenses  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  was 
£26,314,344,  in  1827-^28,and  £23,994,503, 
in  1828 — ^29 ;  the  surplus  of  charge  above 
revenue  was,  in  1825—6,  over  three  mil- 
lions; the  estimated  surplus  revenue  in 
1829,  £l,318,59a  Before  the  Burmese 
war,  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  one  million  and  a  half; 
but  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1828 — 
29,  there  are  only  six  which  show  a  sur- 
plus revenue.  The  total  assets  of  the 
company,  including  property  of  every  de- 
scription, amounted  to  £18,406,039.  The 
rate  of  dividend,  since  1793,  has  been  lOi 
per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  value 
of  American  imports  from  England  into 
China  amounts  to  $800,000,  whilst  that 
of  the  company  amounts  to  £800,000. 
The  company's  tonnage  to  China  had  in- 
creased, for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
5,000,  on  an  average.  The  Ea&t  India 
company  exported  tea  from  Canton,  from 
1824—25  to  1827—28,  and  sold  in  Eng- 
land  and  the  North  American  colonies, 
during  the  same  period,  as  follows : 

ExporUdfrom  Canton. 

1824—25.  28,697,078  £1,900^ 

1825-26.  27,821,121  1,729,949 

1826-27.  40,182,241  2,368,461 

1827—28.  33,269,333  2,086,971 

SaUs. 
England.       N.Ain.  coloniM. 

Ut8.  lb$»  JtwunuU. 

1824-25.  26,523,327 £3,741,408 

1825—26.  27,803,668  512^14  3,946,770 
1826—27.  27,700,978  723,081  3,567,737 
1827-28.  28,120,354  941,794  3,468,590 
From  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  together  with  Mauritius,  in 
the  year  ending  January  5,  1829,  goods 
were  exported  at  the  declared  value  of, 
By  the  East  India  company,  .  £l,\2SJ9i&    7    7 

Total, £5,412,353    4    6 

In  produce  of  goods  of  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1829, 

By  the  East  India  company £5,576,905 

Free  trade,  including^  tlie  privileged  7     «  caq  m| 

Total £11,220,576 

The  amoimt  of  the  population  of  the 
British  East  Indies  cannot,  of  course,  be 
known  with  any  thing  like  accuracy ;  buf 
the  foUowing  is  probwbly  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation as  can  be  made :— In  the  Ben- 
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gal  pmidency,  58,00Q»0(X) ;  Madras  presi- 
dency, 16»000,000  ;  Bombay  presidency, 
11,000,000 ;  total  Britiah,  85,000,000 ;  sub- 
sidiary and  dependent  (say),  40,000,000; 
outports  in  the  bay,  &c.  (say),  1,000,000 ; 
total  under  Bhtisb  control,  126,000,000; 
independent  states,  but  controlled  by  the 
British  nmris  (say),  10,000,000;  approxi- 
mate  total,  not  European,  196,000,000 ;  to- 
tal Europeans,  about  40,000 ;  about  one 
European  to  three  thousand  four  hundred 
natives,  or,  where  they  have  the  whole 
command  of  the  government  and  revenue, 
one  European  to  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  natives. — We  are 
glad  to  end  our  account  by  stating,  that, 
ut  last,  the  English  have  abolished  the  suU 
teeSy  or  burning  alive  of  widows.  The  or- 
der is  dated  Dec.  4, 1829. 

IV.  The  Frencli,  Danish  and  Swedish 
East  India  companies  have  been  of  little 
importance,  even  in  their  most  flourishing 
state,  to  dhe  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
French,  established  in  1664,  could  not 
succeed;  in  1796,  the  trade  was  again 
thrown  open«  A  new  company,  estab- 
lished in  1785,  expired  in  1791.  The 
East  India  company  in  Denmark  estab- 
lished in  1618,  and  several  times  renewed, 
finally  surrendered  its  possessions  to  the 
king  \n  1777,  The  comjmny  has  now  only 
the  Chinese  trade.  The  S  wedisli  East  In- 
dia company,  established  in  1731,  and  re- 
newed in  1766  and  1786,  still  exists  at  Go- 
V  thenburg.  For  every  voyage  it  pays  $75,000 
in  silver  to  the  crown,  to  which,  on  its  es- 
tablish mont,  it  was  obliged  to  advance 
$3,000,000  in  ^Iver,  of  which  one  million, 
not  on  interest,  is  merely  a  security,  and 
the  other  two  millions  arc  considered  as  a 
loan. 

East  India  Fly  (lytta  gygas).  The 
color  is  a  deep  azure  or  sea-blue ;  all  parts 
of  the  insect,  head,  e]3rtra  or  wing-cases, 
body  and  legs,  are  of  the  same  color,  with 
the  exception  of  the  under  part  of  the 
chest,  on  which  there  is  a  brown  spot  Its 
size  is  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length,  being  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
the  lytta  veaicaUnia,  or  cantharides.  They 
have  little  or  no  odor.  This  species  of 
cantharides  has  been  tried  at  the  Phila- 
delphia alms-house.  They  proved  to  be . 
exceedingly  active  as  vesicatories,  and 
I  lever  failed  in  their  effect  They  produce 
a  vesication,  in  general,  much  earlier  than 
the  Spanish  fly,  and,  from  being  found  so 
much  more  active,  only  one  half  the  quan- 
tity is  added  in  making  the  emplakrum 
eaniharidis.    (See  Caniharides.) 

East  kcniES.    ^ee  huHa^  and  the  dif- 
ferent aiticlee,  as  CakuUOy  Bengal,  &c.) 


Eastoh  ;  a  post-towa  and  borough  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  capital  of  tlie  county 
of  Nortbammon ;  60  miles  N.  of  Phila- 
delphia, 73  W.  of  New  Yorit ;  population, 
in  1820, 2370.  It  is  situated  on  the  Del- 
aware, at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  river 
and  canal,  and  also  near  the  western  end  of 
t^e  Morris  canal,  which  connects  it  with 
New  Yoric.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  hand- 
somely built,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  tliree  churches,  has  valuable  mills  in 
its  vicminr,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  considerable  emi- 
nences. Here  is  a  bridge  across  the  Del- 
aware, 570  feet  in  length. 

Eastpoet;  a  post-town  ancl  seaport 
of  Maine,  in  Washin^on  county,  situated 
at  the  most  eastern  lunit  of  the  U.  States, 
on  Moose  island,  in  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
at  die  mouth  of  the  Schoodic,  or  St 
Croix,  and  Cobscook  rivers  ;  93  miles 
E.  Bangor,  260  E.  N.  E.  Portland,  370 
N.  E.  Boston;  Ion.  66°  56^  W ;  lat  44° 
54'  N.^population,  in  1810,  1511;  in 
1820, 1937.  It  is  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial town,  and  contains  a  bank,  a  printing- 
office,  4  houses  of  public  worship,  70 
ware-houses  and  stores,  and  225  dwemng- 
houses,  all  of  wood,  and  many  of  them 
handsome.  Eastport  is  the  most  com- 
mercial town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine. 
It  is  very  well  sitiuited  for  trade,  having 
an  easy  communication  with  the  inferior, 
by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  bay. 
Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best. in  the  t. 
States,  capacious  enough  to  contain  a 
large  navy,  and  of  safe  entrance.  The 
wharfs  are  built  nearly  40  feet  hi^h,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  tides  m  the 
bay  of  Fundy.  The  common  tides  here 
rise  25  feet  The  shores  of  Moose  island 
and  the  other  smaller  islands,  have  all  the 
preparations  necessaiy  for  curing  flsh,  and 
unloading  timber  and  other  articles  of 
commerce.  In  1820,  a  handsome  toll- 
bridge,  1200  feet  long,  was  erected  over 
the  ferry  between  Moose  island  and  tlie 
main  land,  connecting  Eastport  with  Perry. 
About  1500  tons  of  shipping  are  owned 
in  tins  town.  The  exports  consist  of 
lumber,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds. 

East  River  communicates  with  the 
Hudson  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  is 
formed  bv  the  na9x>wing  of  Lonff  IskoKl 
sound,  which  opens  with  a  broad  moutlT 
at  the  eastei^  end,  and  receives  a  strong 
impulse  frop  fhe  tides  in  the  AtULnticJ* 
This  channel  is  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  North  nver  (the  Hudson).  A^ 
the  sound  contracts,  to  th^  west  of  die 
broad  expanse  in  fik>nt  of  New  Haven, 
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and  forms  what  is  called  Easl  rwer,  the 
oceanic  currents  act  Tvith  a  force  tiiat  in- 
creases with  the  diminishinff  width  of  the' 
stream ;  and  this  causes  hi^er  tides  here 
than  at  any  other  place  around  the  island. 
Arriving  at  New  Yoik  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  earlier  than  those  by  the  nar- 
rows, this  current  drives  upwards  along  the 
east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  many  miles  in 
advance  of  the  other  on  the  west ;  and  thus 
the  Hudson  has  two  tides,  which  hardly 
unite  their  action  till  they  have  passed 
Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays.  HorU- 
Oatt,  HtU-Gate,  or  HurUGatCy  a  danger- 
ous and  veiy  crooked  strait  in  East  river, 
eight  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York,  was  called 
by  the  Dutch  HcrU-Crottj  signifying  wAtrl- 
paoL  The  strait  is  formed  by  projecting 
rocks,  that  confine  the  water  to  a  narrow 
and  crooked  channel,  occanoning  strong 
eddy  currents.  There  is  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  anv  vessel,  but  the  passage 
of  large  ships  should  only  be  attempted 
with  ddlful  pilots.  (See  L.  Mmd  Sinind,) 
£Uton,  William,  remarkable  for  his  ad- 
ventures, was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, February  23,  1764.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  a  &rmer,  in  straitened  curcum- 
stances,  and  one  of  thirteen  children.  He 
displayed  tedent  in  his  childhood,  and  ac- 
quued  the  rudiment  of  a  good  English 
education.  When  about  16  years  of  age, 
he  enlisied  in  the  army,  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  cspsci- 
ty  of  waiter  to  an  officer.  In  178d,  he 
was  regularly  discharged,  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  He  then  undertook  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan^a^es,  which 
enabled  him  to  gain  adnussion  into  Dart- 
moutii  college.  From  January,  1788,  to 
August,  1791,  he  taught  a  school  in  Ver- 
mont, devoting  himself^  at  tiie  same  time^ 
to  the  classics,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which 
he  obtain^  from  the  college  in  the  last 
mentioned  year.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  chosen  cleric  to  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  and, 
in  179S,  received  a  captain's  commisnon 
in  the  American  army.  He  proceeded 
v^th  his  company  down  the  Ohio,  to 
the  western  army,  at  Lefnonville,  with 
which  he  continued  until  1/94.  In  1797, 
he  was  appointed  consul  for  the  kingdom 
Tunis.  Here  he  became  involved  in 
legotiations  and  altercations  with  the  bey, 
-faich  he  conducted  with  extraordinaiy 
iirit,  and  at  the  frequent  risit  of  his  life, 
.'he  liistory  of  them,  as  left  by  himself,  is 
not  a  little  entertaining  and  curious.  His 
'  official  correspondence  and  private  journal 
are  full  of  stnking  anecdotes  and  descrip- 


tions. War  was  declared  by  the  bash Ar 
of  Tripoli  against  tiie  U.  States,  in  1801. 
The  reigning  chief  was  a  usurper,  and 
the  lawful  one,  his  brother,  happened  to 
be  at  Tunis,  in  exile.  With  him  EaW 
concerted  a  project  for  attacking  the  usur}>- 
er  by  land,  wliile  the  American  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean'  operated  against 
him  by  sea.  In  1803,  he  returned  to  the 
U.  States,  and  opened  his  plan  to  the 
government ;  but,  fhiding  that  no  aid  could 
be  had  from  the  government,  he  set  out 
for  Egypt,  merely  with  the  character  of  \ 
American  agent  He  sailed  with  the 
squadron  for  the  Mediterranean  in  Jul^, 
lo04,  and  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  m 
Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in  November. 
In  the  following  month,  he  was  at  Grand 
Cairo,  where  he  learned  that  Hamet  Ba- 
shaw, after  a  series  of  vicissitudes  and 
disasters,  had  been  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  joining  the  Mamelukes,  and  that 
he  was  actually  with  them,  commanding 
a  feW'Tripolitans  and  their  Arab  auxil- 
iaries, in  Upper  Egypt  Eaton  contrived 
to  obtain  m>m  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  an 
amnesty  for  Hamet  Bashaw,  and  permis- 
sion for  him  to  pass  the  Turkish  army 
unmolested.  A  rendezvous  was  appoint- 
ed ;  they  met  near  Alexandria,  and  formed 
a  convention,  in  the  eighth  article  of  ,  ^ 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Eaton  should 
be  recoffnised  as  general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  land  forces  which  were  ^  - 
or  might  be  called  into  service  against  tb«tf 
common  enemy,  the  reigning  bi^haw  of 
Tripoli.  The  forces  consisted  of  9  Amer- 
icans, a  compuiy  of  35  cannoniers,  and  a 
company  of  38  Greeks,  the  bashaw's  suite 
of  about  90  men,  and  a  party  of  Arab 
cavalry;  which,  including  the  footmen 
and  camel-drivers,  made  the  whole  num- 
ber about  400.  Such  was  the  land  expe- 
dition against  Tripoli.  The  march  was 
pursued  with  a  great  variety  qf  adventure 
and  suffering,  and  Bomba  was  rcMhed 
April  15th,  where^e  U.  States*  vessels,  the  ^ 
Ar^ts,  captain  Hull,  and  the  Hornet,  had  ^ 
arrived  with  provisions,  to  enable  the  al- 
most &mishea  army  to  proceed  to  Deme. 
April  25,  they  encamped  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  this  place,  and  imme- 
diately reconnoitred.  On  the  morning  of 
the  doth,  terms  of  ami^  were  offered  the 
bey,  on  condition  of  al^giance  and  fideli- 
ty. The  flag  of  truce  was  sent  back 
with  this  laconic  answer — ^''My  head  or 
yours !"  Deme  was  taken,  afler  a  furious 
assault,  but  its  possession  was  not  secure. 
An  army  of  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Trip- 
oli, consisting  of  several  thousand  troops, 
approached  the  town,  and  gave  battle  to 
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tf^  yicton,  May  13»  but  were  repulsed, 
with  oonnderobie  loos.  June  2,  tnev  re- 
tuned  to  the  assault,  and  met  with  no 
better  &te.  On  the  10th,  an  engagement 
to&  place,  in  which  there  were  supposed 
to  be  not  less  than  5000  mto  on  the  field. 
The  hopes  of  Eaton  were,  however,  sud- 
denly blasted  by  the  official  intelligence, 
received  on  the  11th,  that  the  American 
negotiatoiB,  in  the  squadron  before  Tripoli, 
iiad  concluded  a  peace  with  the  usurper. 
Eaton  was  requirad  to  evacuate  the  post 
of  Denie,  and,  with  his  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican garrison,  to  repair  on  board  the  shipsL 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  tliis  clan- 
destimsly,  lest  his  Arabian  auxiliaries 
should  endeavor  to  prevent  him.  Hamet 
Bashaw  embarked  at  the  same  time ;  the 
Arabians  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  thus 
ended  this  gallant  and  romantic  a£^, 
which  is  stated,  in  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  American  commissioners,  who 
n^^otiated  the  peace,  to  have  had  the 
ef&ct  of  bringing  the  Tripolitans  to  teima 
Eaton  letumed  to  the  U.  States  in  August, 
where  he  received  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  public '&vor.  The  president,  in 
his  message  to  congress,  made  honorable 
mention  of  his  merit  and  services.  A  res- 
olution was  moved  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, at  .Washington,  for  presenting 
him  with  a  medal ;  but  the  motion,  afler 
beinff  warmly  debated,  was  rejected  bv  a 
Bmafl  mqority.  The  legislature  of  AJas- 
« sachusetts  bestowed  upon  him  a  tract  of 
land,  of  10,000  acres,  in  testimony  of  their 
sense  of  his  **  undaunted  courage  and  brill- 
iant services.**  In  the  winter  of  1806—7, 
Aaron  Burr  endeavored,  without  efi^t,  to 
enlist  him  in  his  conspiracy.  On  the  trial 
of  Burr  at  Richmond,  he  gave  full  tes- 
timony against  hink  About  this  period, 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts.  A  few  years 
after,  this  bold  and  enterprising  man  fell 
a  vifj^  to  habits  of  inebriety,  which  he 
contracted  soon  after  his  return.  His 
death  took  place  in  1811.  Mr.  Eatois  was 
well  acquamted  with  French  and  Italian, 
and  with  history,  peography  and  tactics. 
His  official  and  pnvate  correspondence  is 
marked  by  great  acuteness  and  energy. 
The  letters  and  journal  in  which  he  has 
left  the  history  of  his  hfe  on  the  coast  of 
Bariiary,  and  his  Celebrated  eiqpedition  to 
Berne,  denote  no  common  powera  of  ob- 
servaticm  and  description.  They  are  re- 
plete with  curious  remarks  and  incidents^ 
and  may  be  found  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  The  Life  of  General  Eaton,  and 
published  by  one  of  his  friends  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Eau  ;  a  French  word,  signlQring  i 
and  used  in  English,  wim  some  other 
words,  for  several  spirimous  waters,  par- 
ticularly perfumes;  as,  eou  i&  Cdatne, 
eau  de  hcce,  eau  dt  Pariugaly  &c.  The 
two  most  celebrated  are  the 

Eau  dt  Colognej  or  water  of  Cologne,  a 
fragrant  water,  made  originally,  and  in 
most  perfection,  in  Cologne.  Formeriv 
many  wonderful  powera  were  ascribed  to 
this  water,  but  it  was  probaUy  never  so 
much  in  demand  as  at  present,  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  numberiess  recipes  have 
been  given  for  ks  manufactujn^  It  was 
invented  by  a  peison  named  liaina^  in 
whose  fiunily  the  secret,  as  they  say, 
continues  to  be  preserved,  since  chemistiT 
has  not  been  able,  as  yet,  ta  give  the  anal- 
ysis of  it  •  It  is  imitated,  however,  eveiy 
where.  The  consumption  of  this  per- 
fume has  increased  much  ever  since  the 
seven  yean'  war ;  and  there  exist,  at  pres- 
ent, 15  manufiictories  of  it  in.  Cologne^ 
which  produce  several  millions  of  bottles 
yeariy;  much,  also,  is  manufactured  at 
raris,  in  Saxony,  and  other  placesL  One 
of  the  many  recipes  to  make  eau  de  Co- 
^ogne  is  the  following : 

Alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  at  30^    2  pints. 
Oleuin  neroh*        "^ 


-de  cedro 
-de  cedrat 
-  cort  aurant 
-citri 

-bergamot 
•rosmarin 


24  drops. 


Seed  of  small  cardamum         2  drachms. 

Distil  it  in  the  Maiy-bath,  until  i  of  the 
alcohol  have  evaporated. 

Eau  de  Luce  {aqua  Lucioy  or  spMu# 
salis  amgnofdaci  succmatiu);  invented  by 
a  person  named  iAice,  at  Lille,  in  Flan- 
dere;  a  volatile  preparation,  thus  made: 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  soap  are  <&- 
solved  in  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  after  which  the  solution  is  strained, 
and  a  drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is 
added,  and  the  whole  is  filtrated.  After- 
wards, some  strong  volatile  spirit  of  sal 
ammonia  should  be  mixed  witn  the  solu- 
tion. This  water  is  much  in  use  in  Eng- 
land. 

Ebb.    (See  T^ 

Ebbl,  John  Godfrey,  an  eminent 
tical  and  geographical  writer,  was 
about  1770,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Prussia.  Having  finished  his  medii 
studies,  and  received  a  doctor^  degree,  he" 
went  to  France^  where  he  bectune  ac- 
quainted with  Si^yes,  whose  writings  he 
*  £tlier|al  oil  of  oraiige-fkmen. 


staos- 
I  botd^ 
ler,  iii^B 

edicafp 
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.  did  much  tovmtda  dieulatmg  in  Geniia- 
ny.  In  1801,  he  went  to  Switzeiiand, 
where  he  lived  chiefly  in  Ziirich.  He 
tmyelled  through  the  country,  durinc  his 
long  stay  there,  in  all  directions,  maJdng 
clom  and  accurate  observations.  The 
fruits  of  his  inquiries  were  some  works 
which  ^ve  us  the  most  valuahle  accounts 
of  the  natural  and  statistical  condition  of 
Switzerland,  and  are  particulariv  usefiil  to  . 
travelleis.  His  Guide  to  the  Traveller  in 
Switzerland,  the  best  known  of  liis  woiks, 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  is  a  model  for  every  work  of  this 
kind,  as  it  leaves  hardly  a  single  subject, 
which  can  have  interest  to  a  traveller, 
untouched.  In  his  Descriptiott  of  the 
Mountaineers  of  Switzerland  (Tubingen, 
1796—1802, 3  vols.),  he  gives  a  picture  of 
the  inhabitants  of  AppenzeU  and  Glarus. 
His  woik  on  the  Structure  of  the  Earth 
in  the  Alps  (Ztirich,  1806j  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  structure  or  the  earth,  and 
valuable  accounts  of  the  geology  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  time  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic, Ebel  was  honored  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  Switzerland. 

Ebkuno,  Christopher  Daniel ;  bom 
1741,  at  Garmiasen,  in  Hildesheim.  He 
studied  theology  at  Gdttingen,  from  1763 
to  1767,  paying  particuliv  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  hi^oiy  and  exegesis,  which 
led  him  to  a  careful  smdy  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  especially  the  Arabic.  He  also 
studied  political  history,  Greek,  Roman 
and  English  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
for  which  he,  at  length,  relinquished  the- 
ology. In  order  to  procure  himself  fur- 
ther advancement,  he  went  to  Leipsic  as 
a  tutor,  and,  in  1769,  accepted  a  place 
ofiered  him  in  the  academy  of  commerce 
at  Hambuig.  As  good  manuals  were 
wanted  for  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages, he  published,  for  the  academy  of 
commerce,  m  1773,  his  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says in  English  Prose,  which  passed 
through  six  editions,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  manuals  for  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  languages. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  applied  himfielf 
more  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  pub- 
lished translations  of  many,  eroeciaDy 
English  travels.  Encouraged  by  his  con- 
nexions with  Hamburg,  the  academy  of 
commerce,  and  the  house  of  Busching, 

iJL  he  soon  found  means  to  open  for  himself 
new  sources  of  geographical  information. 
England,  Spain,  Portugal  and  America, 
especially  the  U.  States,  were  the  subjects 
of  his  particular  attention.  In  the  new 
edition  of  the  grettt  geogmphy  of  Biis- 


ching,  he  undertook  an  account  of  Portu- 
flnl  and  the  U.  States  of  North  America. 
The  long  interruption  of  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  author's  wish 
to  give  his  work  the  highest  perfection, 
were  the  causes  of  the  euow  progress  of 
this  labor.  But  all  that  is  completed,  is 
justly  viewed  as  a  master-piece.  This  is 
the  acknowledged  opinion,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  North  American 
states.  This  great  work  of  his  is  entided. 
Geography  and  History  of  North  America 
(Hamburg,  1793—99,  5  vols.).  After  tiie 
removal  of  Wurm  from  the  academy  of 
commerce,  Biisching,  in  company  with 
Ebeling,  undertook  the  management  of 
this  establishment,  and  they  published  the 
Library  of  Commerce.  In  1784,  Ebeling 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
the  Greek  language  in  the  Hamburg  gym- 
nafflum ;  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
Hamburg  tihrary  was  afterwards  commit- 
ted to  him.  He  filled  both  offices  till  his 
death,  June  30,  1817,  with  great  reputa- 
tion. For  almost  all  the  literary  period* 
icals  of  Germany  he  prepared  articles  in 
the  geographical  and  kmdred  departments. 
In  his  earlier  years,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
German  poetry  for  the  Hanover  Maga- 
zine, and  fumished  several  contributions 
to  die  German  Library,  published  by 
Frederic  Nicolal,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
contributed  many 'literary  articles  to  the 
New  Hamburg  Gtoette.  His  frank,  cheer- 
ful and  amiable  manners  never  deserted 
him,  though,  for  nearly  30  years,  he  suf- 
fered a  partial,  and,  fiiudly,  an  almost  total 
deafness,  and  was  thus  deprived,  among 
other  plBasures,  of  the  enjoyment  of  mu- 
sic, of  which  lie  was  passionately  fond, 
and  in  which  he  had  made  uncommon 
attainments.  He  left  behind  two  collec- 
tions, perhaps  unique  in  their  kind — a 
collection  ot  from  9  to  10,000  maps,  and 
a  library  of  books  relating  to  America, 
and  containing  more  than  3900  vohi^es, 
which  was  purchased,  in  1818,  by  Israel 
Thorodike,  of  Boston,  and  presented  by 
him  to  Harvard  college,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Eben,  Frederic  (baron  von),  since  1821, 
general  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  was  bom  in  1773,  at  Creutz- 
burg,  in  Silesia,  of  an  ancient  family. 
Young  Eben  early  distinguished  himself^ 
and  received  the  Prussian  order  of  merit. 
In  1799,  he  became  knight  of  Malta,  and, 
in  1800,  entered  the  English  service.  The 
year  afierthe  peace  of  1802,  he  received  a 
conomiBBion  in  the  10th  re^ment  of  light 
dragoons,  or  the  prince  of  Wales's  own.. 
At  tiiis  time,  he  composed  in£«ructions  for 
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&e  service  of  the  l^i  hone  and  of  the 
riflemen  in  the  Engtidi  anny ;  he  estahlish- 
ed,  ako,  at  the  conunahd  of  the  prince,  a 
company  of  li^ht  hone,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hungarian  huasara,  and  composed 
of  foreigners ;  and  his  manual  for  the  new 
arming  of  the  English  cavaby  was  intro- 
duced into  the  army  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  duke  of  Yoi4.  In  1806,  he  was 
made  major  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs ; 
in  1807,  he  served  tiU  the  peace  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Prussian  corps  under  gen- 
end  Blficher,  and,  in  1806,  he  went,  with 
a  number  of  Pomunese  emigrants,  to 
Oporto,  where,  in  JJecember,  he  was 
madj^  commander  of  the  English  troops. 
AAerthe  emboikation  of  the  British  army 
at  Corunna,  Eben  fbnned,  l&om  die  scat- 
tered English  soldiers,  a  corps  of  a  diou- 
sand  men,  which  ioined  the  army  of  the 
present  duke  of  Wellington.  He  himself 
renotained  in  Oporto,  from  which  place  he 
carried  the  English  miUtary  chest,  and 
provisions  of  war  of  every  kmd,  in  safeQr 
to  Lisbon.  Here  he  established  a  small 
corps,  from  deserters  of  the  French  Swiss 
regiments,  and,  in  February,  1809,  led 
a  division  of  the  Lusitanian  legion  to 
Qalicia,  where  he  and  the  niiarquis  de 
la  Romana  directed  the  arming  of  the 
country.  Called  back  to  Portugal,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  commander  in  chief 
in  Braga,  where  the  rebellious  populace 
had  miudered  the  Portuguese  general  Ber- 
nardin  Gomez  Freyre  d'Andrade,  and  his 
fleld-officerB,  March  17, 1809 ;  but  he  was 
not  able,  vrith  his  undisciplined  troops, 
consisting  of  18,000  militia,  and  no  more 
than  996  regular  soldiers,  without  ammu- 
nition, to  maintain  himself  longer  than 
the  20th  of  March  against  the  advancing 
French  army  under  Soult  With  the 
mihtaiy  chest,  colors  and  cannon,  he  made 
his  retreat  to  Oporto,  where  he  quelled, 
March  26,  the  insurrection  of  the  people 
against  the  adherents  of  the  French,  of 
whom  15  had  been  murdered;  but,  on 
the  29th,  Soult  took  the  city  by  storm, 
and  Eben,  who  collected  again  the  scat- 
tered Portuguese  troops  near  Coimbra, 
lost  his  property  in  the  plunder  of  die 
city.  His  behavior  gained  him  the  es- 
teem of  the  nation,  so  that  the  bishop  of 
Oporto,  the  patriarch  Eleito,  who  con- 
ducted the  revolution  against  the  French, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  croas ;  and  all 
the  officers  reconmiended  by  him  were 
promoted.  Notwithstanding  this,  lord 
Beresfiurd,  who  reorganized  the  Portu- 
cuese  army,  in  which  Eben  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  colonel,  gave  him  who 
had  been  hitheito  a  Antish  maior,  only 


a  commiasioa  as  lieutenant*co1onel  in  Aat 
army.  Eben,  therefore,  asked  his  dis- 
mission, which  YTBa  granted  to  him  by 
Beresford,  but  not  by  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, which  made  him  governor  of 
SetuvaL  At  the  conunand  of  the  Engliflh 
ambassador,  he  accepted  the  post,  with 
the  commission  of  a  rcmuguese  colonel 
He  subsequently  connmanded  the  loyal 
Lusitanian  legion  in  the  battle  of  Busaoo, 
in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Massena.  In  1811,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  and  Portuj^ese 
brigadier-genera],  commanded  a  brigade 
of  mfimtiy  of  the  line  in  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  in  the  Uockade  of  Al-  ' 
meida,  before  Rodrigo  and  at  Badajoz. 
After  this,  in  1812,  he  commanded  die  corps 
in  Spain.  In  1813,  he  was  made  goveni- 
or  mfrmo  of  the  province  Tras-os-Montes, 
and,  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel 
in  the  English  army,  and  aid-de-camp  of 
the  prince  regent,  but  vvas  dismissed  nom 
the  Portuguese  service,  as  eldest  brigadier, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  had  been  fbr- 
meriy  an  officer  of  the  cavalry.  This 
took  place,  however,  without  the  consent 
of  the  'Porm^ese  government  He  still 
remained,  with  the  permission  of  the 
prince  regent,  in  Portugal,  and  o0ered  his 
services  to  the  king,  in  the  army  of  Brazil ; 
but,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  be 
was  implicated  in  the  pretended  con^ira- 
cy  of  general  Freyre  d'Andrade,  was  ar- 
rested, and,  on  insufficient  grounds,  wea 
sentenced  to  exile.  Eben  lived  after  this 
at  Hamburg,  from  whence  he  petitioned  in 
vain  the  kin^  of  Portugal,  at  Rio  Jan«ro, 
for  the  revision  of  his  trial.  The  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  Hamburg,  however, 
assured  him  that  his  master,  the  king, 
was  entirely  convinced  of  his  iimooence. 
In  1821,  Eben  repaired  to  South  America, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  republic  of 
Colombia.  He  was  admitted,  as  a  briga- 
dier-general, into  the  army  of  the  repabuc, 
organized  the  army,  and,  after  the  victory 
of  Bolivar,  in  Ajpril,  1822,  cooperated  in 
the  occupation  of  Quito. 

Ebeubzer  (HArew ;  the  stone  of  help) : 
the  name  of  a  field  where  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  Hebrevra,  and  seized  on  the 
sacred  ark,  and  where,  afterwards,  at  Sam 
uel's  request,  the  Lord  disconffited  the 
Philistines,  with  thunder,  &c.  On  tiiis 
occasion,  Samuel  set  up  a  stone,  and  gave 
it  this  designation,  to  indicate  that  the  w 
Lord  had  helped  them.  It  is  said  to  be 
about  40  miles  south-west  of  Shik>h.  The 
name  of  JBbenezar  has  also  been  given  to 
a  town  in  Georgia,  Effingham  county. 

Ebert,  John  Arnold ;  a  poet  and  l 
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lator,  parttculariy  of  Engiiah  wofks;  bom 
1723,  at  Hambuirg.  His  love  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  awakened  and  cher- 
ished by  Hagedoro,  who  contributed 
much  to  the  inifluence  of  English  litera- 
ture upon  the  German.  Not  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  CSotroimtctn,  in 
Brunswick,  he  received  an  appointment, 
iu  1748,  in  the  school  connected  with  it, 
and  instructed  the  hereditary  prince,  after- 
wards duke  of  Bruns¥ick,  in  the  English 
language.  About  this  time,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  translatmg,  and  thus  making 
known  to  his  countrymen,  the  best  Eng- 
lish poets  and  authors.  The  best  Af  his 
translations  were  those  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  which  gamed  him  great  repu- 
tation as  a  translator;  and  Glover's  Le- 
onidas.  In  1753,  he  obtained  the  place 
of  regular  professor  in  (lie  Coro/tnixm,  and 
afterwards  the  station  of  court  counsellor. 
He  died  in  1795.  Ebert  had  a  lively  fan- 
cy, and  a  warm  imagination.  His  writings, 
collected  by  himself  appeared  under  die 
title  J.  A.  Ebert's  Epistles  and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  to  which  another  volume 
was  added  after  his  d6ath  (Hamburg,  1789 
and  1795, 2  vols.). 

Ebionit£s  ;  a  sect  of  the  ftrst  century, 
so  called  from  their  leader,  Ebion.  They 
held  several  dogmas  in  common  with  the 
Nazarenes,  united  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  institution  with  die  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  observed  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  Christian  Sunday,  and,  in  celebrating 
the  Eucharist,  made  use  of  unleavened 
bread.  They  abstained  from  the  ftesh  of 
animals,  and  even  from  milk.  In  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  them  held  that 
he  was  bom,  hke  other  men,  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  acquired  sanctification 
only  by  his  good  works.  Others  of  them 
allowed  that  he  was  bom  of  a  vii^n,  but 
denied  that  he  was  the  word  of  God,  or 
liad  any  existence  before  his  human  gen- 
eration. They  said  he  vras,  indeed,  the 
only  true  prophet ;  but  yet  a  mere  man, 
who,  by  his  virtue,  had  arrived  at  being 
called  Chaist,  md  the  Son  of  God.  They 
also  supposed  that  Christ  and  the  devil 
were  two  principles,  which  God  had  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Of  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  only  received  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  which  they  called  the  Gospd 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  the  arti- 
cle ^caarenu.) 

Eaoirr;  a  kind  of  wood,  extremely 
hard,  and  suscepdble  of  a  very  fine  polish, 
which  is  much  lued  in  mosaic,  inlaying, 
and  other  ornamental  works.  Its  color 
is  red,  black  or  green.  The  Uaek  is  most 
esteemed,   and    is   imported  principally 
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from  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France.. 
Red  ebony,  so  called,  though  i»  color  is 
brown  striped  d^iUi  black,  is  less  compact, 
and  is  also  brought  from  Madagascar.  The 
green  is  softer  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, vields  a  fine  green  dncture,  wtiich  is  ' 
employed  in  dyeing,  and  is  brought  firom  ^ 
the  West  Indies,  pardculariy  fr%i  '^^^^mR 
j;o,  as  well  as  from  the  above  mentioaed?^*^ 
islands.  The  best  is  jet  black,  and  Aee- 
from  knots,  or  reddish  veina  Ebony  is 
imitated  by  subjecting  some  hard  kindsiof 
wood,  especially  that  of  the  pear  ttee^,  to 
a  hot  decoction  of  galls,  and,  when  thji  is 
dry,  applying  ink  with  a  stiff  bmsh ;  a 
little  warm  wax  is  then  used  to  ^fe  it  a 
polish :  another  method  is  by  heaSk,and 
burning  the  wood.  The  ebony-tree  (<it- 
ospuros  efteniim)  grows  wild  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  the  Isle  of  France,  which  sup- 
plies a  great  part  of  that  consumed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  central  part,  or  heart-wood, 
only  is  black ;  the  sap-wood  does  not  difier 
in  color  from  that  of  other  trees.  Seve- 
ral other  species  of  the  genus  afford 
ebony,  among  them  D.  decandra  and  do- 
cecandra  of  Cochin  China,  which  are 
used  in  that  country  for  cabinet  work, 
&C.  The  species  of  diospyros  are  tre^ 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  petiolate  and  co- 
riaceous leaves;  the  flowers  monopeta- 
lous,  dicecious,  axillary,  and  sessile  or  sub- 
sessile.  About  30  species  are  known,  one 
of  which,  the  pernmrnorij  is  found  in  the 
U.  States.  That  which  the  Greeks  used 
in  the  most  ancient  times  was  procured 
from  India ;  but  it  was  unknown  in  Rome 
till  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Pompey 
over  Mithridates.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  the  Greeks,  and  finally  the 
Romans,  made  frequent  use  of  diis  fine 
wood,  inlaying  it  with  ivoiy  on  account 
of  the  contrast  of  colors.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
was  of  ebony,  but  according  to  Vitruvius, 
it  was  of  cedar.  Artists  and  poets  used  ^ 
ebony  allegorically  for  the  attributes  of 
the  infemus,  siving  a  throne  formed  of 
it  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  and  makinff  the 
gates  of  hell  of  the  same  dark  and  dura- 
ble material.  It  is  also  used  at  the  present 
day  for  sculptural  decorations,  embellished 
and  inlaid  with  ivory,  mother  of  pearl, 
Gilver  and  gold. 

Ebro  (I^tm,  Iherua),  a  river  in  Spain, 
once  the  boundary  between  the  temtory 
of  Rome  and  Cardiage,  has  its  source  in  a 
litde  valley  east  of  lUynosa ;  it  proceeds 
from  a  copious  spring  at  the  foot  of  an 
ancient  tower,  called  Fonttbre.  and,  after 
tnnrerBmg  many  open  and  felrtile  districts, 
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passes  by  the  city  of  Tortosa,  where  there 
IB  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it,  and  then  Alls 
into  the  MediterFanean^^at  the  island  of 
Alfachs ;  but,  on  account  of  its  current  and 
many  rocks  and  shoaJs,  it  is  navigable  no 
hiffher  than  Tortosa,  and  even  to  that  place 
only  for  small  craft.  Length  about  350 
miles. 

Ecbatana;  the  chief  city  or  ancient 
metropolis  of  Media,  built,  according  to 
Plinv,  by  Seleucus.  It  was  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  and  Median  kings, 
and  existed  in  great  splendor  at  a  very 
early  period  in  Uie  history  of  the  world. 
It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
12  st^Mi  from  Mount  Orontes,  and  VMO 
fltadia^uth  of  Palus  Spauta.  Its  walls 
are  described  by  ancient  writers  in  a  style 
of  romantic  exaggeration,  and  porticuuur- 
]y  by  Herodotus  and  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Judith.  Daniel  is  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  built  one  of  its  most  mag- 
nificent palaces,  some  of  the  beams  of 
which  were  of  silver,  and  ^e  rest  of  cedar 
plated  with  gold.  This  splendid  edifice 
afterwards  served  as  a  mausoleum  to  the 
kings  of  Media,  and  is  affirmed,  by  the 
last  mentioned  author,  to  have  been  entire 
in  his  time.  There  are  no  traces  now  re- 
maining of  these  lofty  buildings;  and 
even  the  tate  of  this  celebrated  ci^  has 
become  a  subject  of  dispute  among  mod- 
em travellers.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  ar- 
my of  Alexander. 

EccE  Homo  {Latin;  Behold  the  man !). 
This  name  is  often  given  to  crucifixes  and 
pictures  which  represent  the  suftering 
Savior,  because,  according  to  John,  xix. 
£s  Pilate  broke  out  in  these  words,  when 
he  saw  with  what  patience  Jesus  suftered 
scourging. 

EU;CL£S1ASTICAL  CoURTS.  (SOC  CoUTU.) 

Ecclesiastical  Establishmentsl  In 
the  ft>no¥nng  article,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  number  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments in  some  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  T\Meau  de 
la  Gmstibdion  Politique  de  la  Manarchie 
Dranfme  tdon  la  OuarUy  &c.  par  A.  Ma- 
huUj  is  the  following  account  of  the 
French  clei|nr :  "The  Catholic  clergy,  be- 
fore the  revMution,  were  composed  of  136 
arehbishops  and  bishops,  6600  canons  and 
priests  of  the  has  diotia%  attached  to  tlie 
cathedral  and  collegial  churches,  44,000 
curates,  6400  succurHtUaUs  (a  sort  of  cu- 
rates, removable  by  the  bishops),  18,000 
vicars,  16,000  ecclesiastics,  with  or  with- 
out benefices,  600  canonesses,  31,000 
monk%  27,000  nuns,  10,000  servants  of 
tbe  church;  total,  159,^96.    The  Catholic 


population  of  France  then  comprised 
25,000,000  souls.  The  cler;^  thus  form- 
ed the  hundred  and  six^-eighth  part  of 
it  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  then 
afibrded,  according  to  the  statistical  ta- 
bles of  M.  C^sar  Moreau,  121,000,000  of 
the  revenue.  The  French  cleripy,  at  the 
commencement  of  1828,  accordmg  to  the 
documents  collected  by  the  editor  of  the 
Mnanach  du  CUarjgi^  comprised  5  car- 
dinals, 14  archbishops,  66  bishops,  5 
conkfM  hUus^  of  tlie  order  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost,  468  vicars-general,  684  timlar 
canons,  1788  honorary  canons,  3083 
curates,  22,475  dtsaeroan»  (who  perferm 
the  duties  of  the  titular  clergy),  5705  vic- 
ars, 439  chaplains,  839  almoners,  10^6 
priests  resident  in  the  parishes,  or  autho- 
rized to  preach  or  hear  confessioEL  1044 
priests,  directois  and  professors  ot  semi- 
naries. The  number  of  priests  deemed 
necessary  by  the  bishops  amounts  to 
52,457,  which  would  give  for  the  present 
population  of  France,  excluding  the  Prot- 
estant sects,  one  for  each  550  souls.  The 
total  number  of  ofiiciating  priests  is  36,649. 
In  1824,  the  number  was  estimated  at 
only  30,443.  Consequendy,  15,806  are  re- 

auired  to  complete  the  number  deared  hv 
ie  heads  of  the  church.  It  is  estimated, 
that  13,493  of  the  priests  employed  are 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  that  there  arc 
2328  whom  age  and  infirmity  render  in- 
capable of  acting.  The  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical eUves  is  44,244,  of  whom  9S^ 
are  th€ologien8f  ^f725  jMogophts^  21,118 
are  in  the  seminaries,  7761  in  the  colleges, 
2355  with  the  curates.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  Catholic  worship, 
according  to  the  calculation  presented  by 
M.  Charles  Dupin,  June  21,  1828,  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  is  62,845,000  francs. 
Before  the  revoludon,  the  possessions  of 
the  clergy  afforded,  as  we  have  said,  121 
millions,  leaving  a  difterence  of  expense  in 
favor  of  the  present  system,  of  58,155,000 
francs,  although  the  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy  receive  a  much  ampler  compen- 
sation than  before,  and  the  clergy  are 
much  more  equally  distributed  among 
those  whom  they  are  to  serve.  In  1828, 
according  to  the  Mnanack  du  Clergi^  tlie 
whole  number  of  nuns  in  France  was 
19,340.  De  jvare  or  de  factor  there  exist 
3024  establishments  of  nuns,  to  wit,  1983 
definitelv  authorized,  and  1041  en  expeda- 
Hve.  There  are  but  a  small  number  of 
religious  houses  for  males  in  France. 
The  state  of  the  clergy  of  Spain  before 
the  revoludon  is  thus  given  in  the  Diari» 
de  la  Conma  for  July  1, 1821:— 
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Archbishops  and  bishops^ 62 

Canons  and  dignitaries, 2,399 

Prebends,    1,869 

Parish  rectors,     16,481 

Curates, 4,927 

Other  beneficed  clergy, 16,400 

Religious  men  of  the  greater  or- 

dera; 17,411 

Religious  men  of  the  minor  or- 
ders,    9,088 

Uermitands, 1,416 

Servants, 3^987 

Sacristans,  chureh  clerks,  .  .  .  .15,000 

Monks, 5,500 

Friare  with  shoes,     13^500 

Friars  without  shoes, 30,000 

Regular  congregationists,    ....  2,000 

Semmts  of  regulars, 6,400 

Youths  in  their  bouses, 1,800 

Total, 148,242 

Nuns  and  religious  women,  .  .    32,000 

Total  of  regular  and  secular 
clergy, 180,242 

Properhf  hdonging  to  ike  Clergy. 

Pious  foundations  for  the  1        ^«'«<- 
use  of  both  sexes,  con-  I  /.rm  i^g^  ^^v^ 
sistin^    in    landi    and  f  ^^'^'^^'^^ 

buildings, J 

Estates  of  the  secular  clergy,  62,000,000 
Estates  of  the  regular  clergy,  62;000,000 

txduawe  of  Hthegj  and  various  cither  taxes 
and  dues  for  the  clergy.  The  population 
of  Spain,  in  1827,  was  estimated  in  Has- 
sePs  Historical  and  Statistical  Almanack, 
published  in  1829,  at  13,953^.  The 
number  of  places  of  worship  may  be 
11,000.  At  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
revolution,  the  cortes,  by  a  decree  of  Oc- 
tober 24, 1821,  introduced  a  new  ornuii- 
zationof  the  Spanish  chureh,  aboliuiing 
all  the  monasteries,  excepting  ten  or 
twelve,  declaring  all  gills  and  legacies  to 
monasteries,  churches  and  hospitals  un- 
lawfiil,  and  curtailing  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  so  as  to  effect  a 
saving  of  fbrty-lbur  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  nation,  reckoning 
the  aimual  expense  of  the  church  to  the 
nation,  before  the  revolution,  at  six  per 
cent,  on  the  church  proper^.  But  the 
king,  on  his  restoration  to  absolute  power, 
October  1,  1823,  immediately  annuUed  all 
the  decrees  of  tiie  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  the  ecclesiastical  establnhment 
was  placed  on  its  former  footing.  The 
Spanish  deigy,  however,  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  support  of  the  government 


Their  contributions  are  as  follow :  1.  the 
Mf&n(£o,  or  voluntary  gift  of  £100,000  an- 
nually;  the  excvaadoy  or  tithe,  of  the  tenth  v^ 
house  or  farm,  ori^nally  appropriated  fbpr 
buildinff  and  repairing  churches.  Pon 
Pius  V  allowed  Philip  II  to  apply  the 
produce  of  this  tax  to  bis  wars  against  the 
mfidels.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  state.  The  king  has  die 
choice  of  all  the  houses  and  fi^ns,  and 
selects  the  most  valuable ;  so  that  this  tendk 
vQioy  be  considered  equivalent  to  one 
eighth  or  one  seventh  of  all  the  tithes  of 
the  parish.  2.  The  (ierocw  reaies  is  a  tax 
of  two-ninths  of  the  tithes  received  by  the 
clergy.  3.  The  iwoeno^  anothei:  ninth 
part  of  the  tithes  annually  paid  to  the 
clersy.  4.  The  novaUs,  tithes  on  land 
newly  brought  into  cultivation.  5.  The 
diezmos  extentos,  the  tithe  of  all  lands  orig- 
inally exempted  from  clerical  jurisdic- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  above  taxes  are 
fiuined.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
burden  imposed  on  the  clergy.  It  has 
for  some  time  been  the  practice  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  two  years'  revenue  upon  their 
appointment  to  a  new  benefice.  The 
payment  is  made  during  a  period  of  four 
years,  being  the  half  of  each  year's  in- 
come ;  and,  on  the  expiration  of  this  term, 
the  incumbent  is  sometimes  removed  to 
another  living,  to  undei^  the  same  deple- 
tory operation  durin|^  another  four  yeare. 
In  consequence  of  this  policy,  the  Spanish 
clergy,  formerly  so  wealthy,  are  now,  in 
many  cases,  but  indififerently  provided  for, 
and  are  daily  becoming  of  less  conse- 
quence in  the  estimation  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  government.  Many  of  the 
ffreat  dignitaries,  however,  are  very  rich. 
Next  to  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of 
Germany,  the  richest  Catholic  prelacies 
are  found  in  Spain.  The  archbishoprics 
of  Toledo,  Seville,  Santiago,  Valencia  and 
Saragossa  have  larger  revenues  than  any 
in  France,  or  any  other  country.  Some 
of  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  also, 
have  veiy  considerable  incomes.  The 
bishop  of  Murcia  receives  annualhr  about 
£20,833  sterling,  and  the  bishop  of  Lerida 
£10,000.  The  possessions  of  some  of  the 
monasteries,  particulariy  some  of  the  Car- 
thusians and  leronymites,  include  the 
greatest  part  of  the  district  in  which  they 
are  situated.  These  religious  foundations, 
while  they  depopulate  and  impoverish  the 
neighboring  country,  increase  poverty  and 
idleness  by  indiscriminate  charity. 

Latin  Catholic  Church  in  Himgary. 

Hearers, 4,000,000 

Places  of  worship, 3^ 
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Average  number  of  penons  to  a 
place  of  wwahip, 1,240 

dergymen, 5^ 

3  arehbuhom,  18  bisliopc,  16  titular  huk- 
op0y  274  preoendanes  and  canons,  5158 
workiog  clergy. 

Average  number  of  cleigymen  to 

a  place  of  worship, 1} 

or  ^ve  clergymen  to  three  places  ctf* 
worship. 
Averace  number  of  cleigymen  to 

lOOOperaons, li 

Income, £314,214 

37  arehbiahops  and  bisfaops, ....  96,000 
274  pnbeads  and  canons, dO/UO 

£154,000 

4,000,000  of  heaiera,  at  £80,000 
per  million  of  bearen,  ....  £930,000 

This  b,  pcribaps,  the  greatest  instance  on 
the  continent  ot  Europe  of  the  abuse  of 
chonii  property:  311  comparatively  idle 
churchmen  possess  themselves  of  neariy  as 
much  income  as  5158  working  cler]g^ynien, 
who.  with  scanty  means  of  ezutence,  labor 
in  tne  ministry,  and  are  the  real  spiritual 
pastors  of  the  people.  The  richest  benefices 
are  considered  a  provision  for  members  of 
the  CTMt  families  or  Hiuurary .  Any  benefice 
producing  more  than  £3mN)  a  jrear,  pays  the 
surphis  to  the  fimd  for  the  woriong  clergy. 

Cakrimdie  €%urdi  of  Hungary. 

Hearers, 1,050,000 

Pbces  of  woiahip, 1,351 

Clergymen, 1^384 

One  place   of  worship    for   eveiy   750 

people. 
One  clergyman  for  every  place  of  wor- 
ship. 
Income — 1383  clergymen,  aver-  . 

age  £44  each, £60,896 

1,050,000  hearere,  at  £60,000  per 
million  of  hearere, £63,000 

Lutheran  Onarth  of  Hungary, 

Hearers, 650,000 

Places  of  worship, 448 

Clergymen, 456 

One  place  of  wonhip    for   every  1500 

persona 
One  clergyman  for  every  place  of  wor- 
ship, 
income, £25,080 

Highest  stipend,  £80— average,  £55  for 
4561 


650,000  hearers,  at  £40,000  per 

million  of  hearers, £26,000 

EttimaUd  Expenditure  on  ^   Clergy  in 

taiy. 
Hearers, 19,391,900 


The  Italians  are  all  Roasaa  Catholics. 
Acconfin^  to  a  publicatioa  called  ProtptUo 
gtographco  statisHeo  derli  SUUi  Eurcpn. 
printed  at  Milan,  1820,  they  are  distramted 
as  follows : 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  (of  which  the 

isfand  520,900), 3,965;000 

Lombaido-Venetian  fciKdom,  sub- 
ject to  Austria, 4,117/)00 

Duchy  of  Panna, 390^)00 

Duchy  of  Modena  (Reggio  and  Mi- 

raudoU). 390,000 

Duchy  of  Massa  and  Cairaia,  .  .  .    JdfXO 

Duchy  of  Lucca, I27/XX) 

Grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,    ....  1,198/)00 

Slates  of  the  Chufch, 2,430,000 

Republic  of  San  Maiino, 7/)00 

Kij^dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or 

Naples,    7^576,000 

(Of  which  the  island  of  Sicily 
l,fiGO/X)0). 


Malta,     104,600 
Cofsica,  180,000 


19,391,200 


38  archbishops, 
62  Inshops, 


»-I-'/h 


284,600  Italians,  but  detached 
from  Italy. 

Places  of  wonhip, 16^170 

Cleiigymen, 20,400 

Estimated  at  one  working  clergyman  for 
eveiy   1000  persons    (being   more  than  ia 
France,  and  less,  than  in  bpain),  and  1000 
dignitaries,  as  follows : 
1  pope, 
46  cardmals, 

'Estimated  at  one  pre- 
late for  eveiy  200/100 
people, 
853  other  dignitaries. 
19,400  worUinj  clergymen. 

20,400 

One  deri^yman  for  every  dSO  persooBi 
One   plfune   of  worship  for  eveiy  1200 

persons. 
Income, £776,000 

Being  at  the  rate  of  £40,000  per  millioii 
of  hearers. 

19,391,200   hearers,  at  £40,000 
per  miUion  of  hearere,  ....  £776,000 

This  table  is  taken  from  Remarics  oa 
the  Consumption  of  the  public  Weahfa, 
by  the  Clergy  of  every  Nation,  &c.  (Lon- 
don, 1822),  and  is  said  to  have  been  firamed 
with  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the 
great  cities  of  Italy,  paiticulariy  in  Rome, 
and  had  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject 

The  following  statements  re8[»ectiDg 
Rtissia  are  taken  from  the  iSEaiufioue  d 
Bmtraire  dt  la  Rusiit^  par  J.  H,  SckmiZ' 
lery  Pans  and  8t  Petereburg,  1829.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  55^000^. 
The  cleivy  of  Russia  may  be  estimated  at 
290,000  mdividuals  in  actual  service,  of 
whom  the  cities  comprise  about  60,000; 
over  190,000  belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek 
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church,  inclusive  of  the  ky  brotheis,  the 
choiistera,  &c ;  the  Catholic  clergy 
amount  to  more  than  30,000 ;  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  do  not  exceed  1000,  and  there 
are  over  9000  MoUahs.  These  are  all  al- 
lowed to  marry,  except  the  Catholics. 
Nearly  200,000  are  fathers  of  fiunilies,  and 
the  totid  number  of  persons  connected 
vnlik  the  clei^  may  be  computed  at 
900,000.  Theur  condition  differs  accord- 
ing to  their  rank:  the  metropolitans,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  archinuu> 
drites  are  rich;  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  is  poorly  provided  for.  The 
monks  are  numerous,  and  are  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  state;  but  theu- 
wants  are  few,  and  their  manner  of  living 
extremely  simple.  The  secular  clergy, 
which  is  under  the  sOperintendence  of 
the  bishops,  is  divided  into  protohiereis  or 
archpriesiB,  hiereis  or  priests  (popes),  and 
deacons.  The  replar  clergy,  which  is 
also  called  the  Slack  cUrgif  (tchmmoie 
daukhovenstro)  comprises  the  archiman- 
drites, the  igotanenm  or  priors,  the  igou- 
menai  or  abbesses,  the  monks  (monachi\ 
and  nuns  (monachini),  and  the  hermits 
(poiMfynmib).  The  Inshops  are  taken 
m>m  the  regular  clergy,  and  any  priest, 
who  desires  to  remain  attached  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  must  enter  that  body,  and  is  then 
called  a  Uero-Tnonk,  The  revenues  of 
the  clergy  consisted  originally  of  tithes ; 
but,  after  it  had  come  into  possession  of 
lai^  landed  estates,  cultivated  by  boors, 
its  support  was  derived  partly  firom  their 
produce,  and  partly  from  the  raskd- 
nUehn-prikazey  or  tax  paid  by  dissidents 
for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beard. 
The  management  of  the  revenues  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch,  until 
Catharine  I  established  a  commission  for 
the  purpose,  which  was,  however,  sup- 
pressed in  1743.  The  holv  synod  was 
then  intrusted  with  their  administration; 
and  it  appears,  from  an  enumeration  made 
by  order  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  in 
1746,  that  839,546  male  boors  were  at- 
tached to  the  estates  of  the  clergy.  These 
estates  were  secularized  by  Peter  III,  in 
1768,  who  appointed  a  new  commission 
for  their  management  Catharine  II  be- 
gan by  abolishing  tliis  board,  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  clergy.  In  1764, 
she  secularized  all  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions, reestablished  the  commission,  and 
assigned  a  fixed  revenue  to  the  members 
ofme  clergy.  The  chambers  of  account, 
in  the  capitals  of  the  govenmients,  are  now 
invested  with  the  administration  of  these 
estates,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  is 
33* 


estimated  at  250,000  sihrer  rubles,  which 
is  expended  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
cler^.  Notwithstanding  this  seizure  of 
their  domains,  the  clergy  have  still  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  connected  with 
the  convents,  or  with  the  church,  but 
there  are  no  boors  attached. 

Ckureh  or  Kirk  of  ScoOandL 

The  established  relig[ioD  in  Scotland  is  the 
Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  sect,  and  is  de- 
nominated the  kirk  of  Scotland. 

Hearers, 1,500,000 

According  to  sir  John   Sinclair,  in    1814, 

there  were  in  Scotland, 
Hearers  of  the  established  Presby- 
terian church,    1,407,524 

Dissenting  Presbyterians^ 256,000 

Baptists,  Bereans,  Glassites,    ....  50,000 

Scotch  Episcopalians, S8,000 

Church  of  England, 4,000 

Roman  Cathofics, 50,000 

Methodists, 9,000 

Quakers, SOO 

Total, 1,804,824 

The  population  havinr  increased  to 
2,000,000,  the  hearers  or  the  established 
church  may  be  'estimated  at  1,500,000  (in 
1822). 

Places  of  worship, 1,000 

One   place    of  worship  for  eveiy  1,500 

persons^ 

Clergymen, 1,000 

Average  number  of  clergymen 

for  a  place  of  worship) 1 

Average  number  of  clergymen 

for  1500  pereons, 1 

Income, £206,360 

Beinean  average  of  £220  for  938  clerey« 

men.    Their  stipend  can  in  no  case  be  under 

£150:   it  averages  much  more;   and  then 

they  ate  provided  with  a  manse,  or  dwellmg' 

house,  and  a  glebe  of  land. 

1,500,000  hearers,  at   £1^5,000 
per  million  hearers, £202,500 

The  revenue  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Remarksy  is  derived  nom  a 
chaive  on  the  rents  of  land,  paid  by  the 
landlord  tliroughout  Scotland.  It  is  a 
moderate  charge,  amounting  to  about 
ninepence  sterling  an  acre  on  lands  in 
cultivation,  and,  aldiough  it  is  called  teinds 
or  tithe,  does  not  amount  nearly  to  the 
tithe  in  England.  '  An  estate  in  Scotland 
pays  £30  on  600  statute  English  acres, 
while  the  same  sum  of  £30  is  in  soine 
cases  paid  by  an  estate  of  80  acres  in 
England. 

Tht  average  Mmber  of  PtopU  for  uHum 

In  France, 1450 

In  Scodand, 1,500 

In  Spain, 1,000 
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In  Poctuga], 1,000 

In  Hungaiy,  Catholics, IfM 

In     do.        Calvinists, 750 

In     do.        Lutherans, 1,500 

The  aoeragt  Manber  ofPenona  for  whom 
UuTt  %$  a  Clergypnim  pnvidetL 

In  France, 1,150 

In  Scotland, 1,500 

In  Spain, 700 

In  Portugal, 700 

In  Hungaiy,  Catholics,^ 730 

In     do.        Calvinists, 750 

In     do.        Lutherans, 1,500 

There  are  in  France  about  9000  clei|^- 
men  geoerally  en^^aged  ia  taition,  who  have 
not  employments  m  the  church,  but  who  rcn-  , 
der  occasKMial  and  regular  aid  to  the  minis-  * 
ten  of  the  churches ;  they  are  the  remnants 
of  the  times  before  the  revolution;  their 
nonber  is  diminishing  fast,  and  is  not  renew- 
ed. Taking  these  mto  ccmsideration,  there 
is  in  France  one  clergyman  for  every  830 


The  following  estimates  are  taken  from 
the  Remarks  above  quoted,  as  are  also  the 
preceding  respecting  ScotUmd,  &c. 

Estimated  ExpendUure  on  tht 
the  EMduhed  Church  of  ^ 
Iir  £Noi.Ain>  AND  Waives. 
Hearers, 6,000,000 

The  whole  population  is  12,000,000  j  if  one 
half  are  hearers  of  the  establishment,  it  is 
certainly  the  outdde. 

Places  of  worship, 11,743 

Clergymeii,    18,000 


2 

Archdeacons, :  .  .  60 

Deans, 27 

Canons  and  prebends, 544 

Dignitaries,    657 

Woiking  dersy,  rectors,  vicars,  cu- 
rates, and  chaplains, 17,345 

One  place  of  worship  for  eveiy  500  hear- 
ers. 

One  clerayman  for  every  333  hearers. 

One  archbishop  for  every  3,000,000 
hearers. 

One  prelate  for  every  233,000  hearers. 

Income, £7,600,000 

6,000,000      of     hean^TS      at 
£1,266,000  per  million,  .  .  .  7,596,000 

EtHtnaUd  ExpendUure  on  (he  Clergy  of  the 
Egtabtithed  Church  of  England  md 
trwxndm 

Iir  Ireland. 

Hearers, 400,000 

AccoMmg  to  the  population  return, 
there  are    in    Irdand  6,846,000 

iwop^;  »»r 7,000,000 


The  foUowin|f  is  deemed  their  distribotioo 
into  sects : 

Roman  Catholics, 5,500,000 

Presbyterians, 80O/100 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  .  .  400,000 
Methodists  and  other  secU, 300,000 

Places  of  worship^ 740 

Clergymen, 1^00 

Archbishops, 4 

Bishops, 18 

Deans, 33 

lirehdeacons, 34 

Canons,  prebends,  &c 500 

Dignitaries,    587 

Working  clei^', 1,1J3 

(For  mil  particulars,   see    EeclesiasUeal 
Register f  printed  by  Nolan,  Dublin.) 

One  place  of  worship  for  every  540  hear- 
ers. 

One  clere}'man  for  every  235  hearers. 

One  archbishop  for  every  100,000  heardisL 

One  prelate  for  every  18,000  hearers. 

Income, £1,300,000 

400,000  hearers,  at  £3,250,000 
per  million  of  bearers, .  .  .  £1^300,000. 

Eetimaied  ExpendUure  on  their  oim  Cter- 
Vie  People  who  are  not  hearers  of 

Wished  Church, 
In  England  and  Wales. 

Hearers, 6,000,000 

Places  of  worship, 8,000 

Clergymen, 8,000 

One  place  of  worship  to  750  hearers. 

One  clergyman  to  750  hearers. 

Income, £500,000 

Volimtary  contributions  at  an  average  rate 
of  £65  for  each  clergyman. 

6,000,000  of  hearers,  at  £85,000 
per  million, £510,000 

Estimated  EsmendUure  on  the  Clergtf  of 
that  Part  of  the  People  whose  MSnukrs 
do  not  receive  Stipenasfrom  the  jKiHt. 
In  Scotland. 

Hearers, :  .  .  500,000 

(See  the  numbers  of  each  sect  in  the  table 
of  the  Scotch  kirfc.) 

Places  of  worship, 333 

At  an  average  of  one  place  of  wofship  for 
every  1500  persons,  as  m  the  kiric. 

Clergymen, 400 

At  an  average  of  six  cleig^'men  to  five 
places  of  worship. 

Inc4>me, £44,000 

Voluntary  contributions  at  an  average  of 
£110  each,  to  400  deigymen. 

A  place  of  wotship  to  every  1500heaierBL 
A  clergyman  to  every  1250  hearers. 
500,000  hearers,  at  £90,000  per 
miltion, £45,000 
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Estimated  Expenditurt  on  fhdr  aunt  Cter- 
gUf  by  the  pemple  of  h-dand  toho  art  not 
^  the  EstaUuhed  Church. 

Hearere, 6,600,000 

Computed  as  follows : 

Catholics, 5;X)O,O00 

Presbyterians, 800,000 

MetbodisU,  and  other  sects,    ....  300,000 

Places  of  worship, 2378 

Clergymen, 2378 

One  place  of  worship  for  every   2400 

heareiB, 
One  clergyman  for  every  2400  hearers, 

Income, £261,580 

Voluntary  contribution,  at  an  averag^e  of 

£110  each,  for  2378  clei^gymen. 

6,600,000  beareis,  at  £40,000  per 
million  of  hearers, £264,000 


OoTemment  grant,  yeariy,  the  lum  of 
£13,487  to  certain  Protestalil  ministers,  viz. 
to  Presbyterians.  £8,697  ;  to  seceding  Pres- 
byterians, £4,034  J  to  other  Protestant  dis- 
senting minbters,  £756. 

To  these  tables  succeed,  in  the  Re- 
marks jabovementioned,  companttiye  ta- 
bles, showing  in  one  view  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  ecclesiastical  em>liBh- 
ments  in  all  the  coimtries  of  Europe  and 
America.  These  latter,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, were  drawn  up  during  the  short 
svrajr  of  the  constitutional  goveinments  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  when  the  expense  of 
tiie  church  in  these  coimtries  was  great- 
ly reduced.  The  following  comparison, 
therefore,  is  true  only  of  that  time  :— 


Christians  throughout  the  JForkL 

Roman  Catholics.  ProtesUnts.  Greek  Church 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 5,800,000  15,200,000 

In  aU  the  test  of  the  world, 118ffl2,060         38,856,000         41,500,000 

Total, 124,672,000         54,056,000         41,500,000 


Catholics, 124,672,000 

Protestants, 54,056,000 

Greek  Church, 41,500,000 

Total  of  Christians,  .  .  220,228,000 
Of  which  England,  for  21  millions,  pays  more  than  half  (i 


Pay  to  their  clergy, £6,106,000 

11,906,000 

" 760,000 


£18,772,000 

,        .^  ,     thin^  then  stood).    The 

restriction  in  the  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  a  similar  estimate  m  our  article  Church, 


Ecclesiastical  Histort.  (See  Chris- 
tumity. 

Ecclesiastical  States.  (SeeC%ifrd^ 
States  of  the ;  also  CWio,  Pa^td,) 

Eghalote  {aUtumascalomcum];  a  kind 
of  onion,  a  native  of  Syria,  which  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  some  cen- 
turies. The  leaves  are  radical,  awl-shaned 
and  hollow ;  the  stem  naked,  6  to  8  incnes 
high,  terminated  by  a  globose  umbel  of 
purplish  flowers.  The  roots  are  pimgent, 
but  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  onion  for  various 
purposes  of  cookery. 

EcHARn,  Lawrence ;  an  English  divine 
and  historian  of  the  last  century.  He  was 
bom  in  Suflblk  in  1671,  and  studied  at 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  1790.  Among 
his  works  are.  The  Roman  History,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  A  General  E^leaiastica]  nis- 
toty,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  both  works  extending 
only  to  the  ageof  Constantine ;  A  History 
of  Endand  to  the  Revolution,  3  vols,  folio ; 
The  (Sizetteer's  or  Newsman's  Interpreter. 

EcHKA  (hxt^  fit>m  ^c'u,  I  sound),  in 
ancient  arehitecture ;  the  name  which  the 
ancients  gave  to  the  sonorous  vases  of 
brcmze  or  earth,  of  a  bell-like  shape, 
which  they  used  in  the  construction  of  • 
thor  dieatres,  to  give  greater  power  to  the 
vdces  of  their  acton.    The  site  of  these 


vases  was  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  bunding,  and  their  conformation 
such,  that  they  returned  all  the  concords 
from  the  fburth  and  fifth  to  the  double  oc- 
tave. They  were  arranged  between  the 
seats  of  the  theatres  in  niches  made  for 
the  purpose ;  the  partKulars  of  which  are 
described  in  the  fifth  book  of  Vitruvius. 
According  to  this  ancient  author,  such 
vases  were  inserted  in  the  theatre  at  Cor- 
inth, from  whence  Lucius  Mummius,  at 
the  taking  of  that  city,  transported  them 
to  Rome.  It  would  appear  that  similar 
means  hare  been  employed  in  some  of  die 
Gothic  cathedrals,  to  assist  the  voices  of  the 
priests  and  choristers;  for  in  the  choir 
of  that  at  Strasbunr,  formeriy  belonging 
to  a  monastery  of  ilominicans,  professor 
Obeiiin  discovered  similar  vases  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  vaulted  ceilings.  The 
student  is  referred  to  Bfr.  Wilkin's  trans- 
lation of  Vitnivius  for  further  speculations 
on  this  curious  mode  of  construction. 
•  Echelon  {F\mch ;  a  ladder  or  stairway); 
used  in  military  language.  A  bettalioii, 
rmment,  &c.,  marehes  en  khetan,  or  par 
Mdonj  if  the  divisions  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed do  not  mareh  in  one  line,  but  on 
parallel  lines.  The  divisions  are  not  ex- 
actly behind  each  other,  but  each  is  to  the 
right  or  left  of  tiie  one  precetfing,  so  9a. 
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to  give  thf  whc^  the  appeannee  of  a 
stairway.  This  order  is  used  if  the  com- 
mander wishes  to  bring  one  part  of  a  mass 
sooner  into  action,  and  to  reserve  the 
other.  If  the  divisions  of  the  4chdon  are 
battalions,  these  are  generally  from  100  to 
200  steps  from  eadi  other. 

EcHBifsis;  tlieremoFB,  in  natural  histo- 
ry, a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  thorac- 
icL  Generic  character:  head  furnished 
on  the  top  with  a  flat,  oval,  transversely 
grooved  shield ;  gill-membrane,  with  ten 
rays,  according  to  Gnielin,  and  six,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw ;  body  not  scaled.  There 
are  three  species.  The  echineis  remora,  or 
Mediterranean  remora,  is  of  the  length  of 
from  12  to  18  inches.  Among  the  an- 
cients, its  peculiarity  of  structure  and  hah- 
its  was  connected  with  the  most  incredi- 
ble and  marvellous  circumstances,  which 
are,  however,  detailed  with  all  possible 
gravity  and  faith,  by  their  most  profound 
naturalists.  Pliny  states,  that  the  force  of 
the  tide,  the  ciu-rent  and  the  tempest,  join- 
ing in  one  grand  impulse  with  oara  and 
sails,  to  urse  a  ship  onwards  in  one  di- 
rection, is  checked  by  the  operation  of  one 
small  fish,  called  remora  by  the  Roman 
authors,  which  counteracts  this  apparent- 
ly irresistible  accumulation  of  power,  and 
compels  the  vessel  to  remain  motionless 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  He  credits 
the  prevailing  report,  that  Antony's  ship, 
in  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  kept  motion- 
less by  the  exertion  of  the  remora,  not- 
withstending  the  efforts  of  several  hun- 
dred sailora ;  and  that  the  vessel  of  Calig- 
ula was  detained  between  Astura  and 
Antium  by  another  of  these  fish  found 
sticking  to  the  helm,  and  whose  solitary 
efforts  could  not  be  countervailed  by  a 
crew  of  400  able  seamen,  till  several  of 
the  latter,  on  examining  into  the  cause  of 
the  detention,  perceived  the  impediment, 
and  detached  tne  remora  from  its  hold. — 
The  emperor,  he  adds,  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished, that  the  fish  should  hold  the  ship 
so  fiist  in  the  water,  and,  when  brought 
upon  deck,  appear  to  possess  no  power  of 
detention  over  it  whalbver.  This  confid- 
ing naturalist  expresses  himself  as  perfect- 
ly convinced  that  all  fishes  poesessa  simi- 
lar power,  and  states,  as  a  notorious  ex- 
ample, the  detention  of  Periander's  ship 
by  a  porcellane,  near  the  cape  of  Gnidos. 
Quitting,  however,  the  Mies  of  antiqui- 
ty, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fins  of  the 
remora  are  particularly  weak,  and  thus 
prevent  its  swimming  to  an^  considerable 
distance,  on  which  account  it  attaches  it- 
self to  various  bodies,  inanimate  or  living, 
being  found  not  only  frstened  to  ships, 
but  to  whales,  sharks,  and  other  fishes; 


and  with  such  extreme  tenacity  is  this 
hold  maintained,  that,  unless  the  eS&xt  of 
separation  be  applied  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  effect  the  disunion 
without  the  destruction  of  the  fish  itscJf. 
As  the  remora  is  extremely  voracious,  and 
far  horn  fastidious  in  its  food,  it  may  at- 
tach itself  to  vessels  and  large  fish  with 
a  view  to  secure  subustence.  This  fish 
will  often  adhere  to  rocksj  and  particular- 
ly in  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather. 
The  Apparatus  for  accomplishing  this  ad- 
hesion consists  of  an  oval  area  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  traversed  by  numerous  dis- 
sepiments, each  of  which  is  fiinged  at  the 
e^  by  a  row  of  very  numerous  perpen- 
dicular teeth,  or  filaments,  while  the  wncJe 
oval  space  is  strengthened  by  a  longitudi- 
nal septum.  It  is  reported  by  some  au- 
thors, that,  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  a 
species  of  remora  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  coast  in  their  pursuit  of  turtles 
with  great  success.  A  nng  is  fixed  near 
the  tau  of  the  remora,  wiui  a  long  cord 
attached  to  it,  and,  when  the  boat  Sob  ar- 
rived as  near  as  it  well  can  to  the  turtle, 
sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
remora  is  dismissed,  and  immediatehr  pro- 
ceeds towards  tlie  turtle,  which  it  fostena 
on  so  firmly,  tliat  both  are  drawn  into  the 
boat  with  great  ease. 

Echinus,  or  Sea  Eoo  ;  a  marine  ani- 
mal, inhabiting  the  seas  of  most  coun- 
tries, and  subject  to  great  variety  in  die 
species.  Echinus  emlenhUf  the  edible 
8CA  ^&  ^  common  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  fix>d. 
In  flystematic  arrancements,  the  semis 
echinus  of  Linnieus  has  been  much  di- 
vided, and  is  at  present  restricted  to  those 
species  which  have  an  orbicular,  oval  or 
globular  body,  covered  with  spines,  artic- 
ulated on  imperforate  tubercles.  These 
spines  are  very  slightly  attached,  and  fall 
off  the  dead  animal  on  the  least  friction ; 
in  consequence,  the  specimens  which 
commonly  come  under  ob6er\'ation  are 
deprived  of  them  entirely.  Five  ranges 
of  pores  diverge  fix>m  the  summit,  and  tend 
to  the  centre  beneath,  dividing  the  shell 
into  well  marked  sections.  The  mouth  is 
situated  on  the  inferior  surface,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  is  armed  with  &\e  osseous  pieces 
or  plates ;  anus  superior.  Many  opecies 
are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  or  long 
and  pointed  spines,  while  in  others,  they 
are  quite  short  It  is  by  means  of  these 
spines  that  the  animals  change  their  posi- 
tion, and  move  fipom  place  to  place.  The 
apparatus  of  the  mouth  is  provided  with 
stronff  muscles,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
crushing  the  hard  portions  of  the  animal^ 
food    In  the  same  isqpecies  the  colors  va- 
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ly  oonaiderably,  the  traits  channn;,  how- 
ever, on  the  death  of  the  animal.  Echini 
are  said  to  retreat  to  deep  water  on  the 
afmroach  of  a  storm,  and  preserve  them- 
selves firom  injmy  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  submarine  bodies.  E,  mdo  is 
perhaps  the  largest  species  known,  and  is 
ibund  not  uncommonly  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Many  fine  species  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  fosral  state  imbedded  in 
chalk,  &c.,  in  beautiful  preservation.  Up- 
on the  coast  of  the  U*  States,  several  spe- 
cies of  recent  echini  are  found,  and  some 
also  occur  in  the  fossil  localities.  The  spe- 
cies constituting  the  genus  have  not  been 
well  determined. 

Echo  ;  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellns ; 
a  nymph,  who,  according  to  fable,  was 
changed  by  Juno  into  a  rock,  because  her 
loquacity  prevented  Juno  fix)m  listening 
to  the  conveisation  of  Jupiter  with  the 
nymphs.  The  use  of  her  voice,  however, 
was  left  her  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to  repeat 
the  last  word  which  she  heard  from  oth- 
ers. Another  account  is,  that  Echo  fell 
in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  because  he  did 
not  reciprocate  her  affection,  slie  pined 
away,  until  nothing  was  left  but  her  voice. 

Echo.  When  sound  strikes  against  a 
distant  hard  sur&ce,  it  is  reflected,  and 
heard  again  after  a  short  space ;  this  rep- 
etition is  called  echo.  If  the  sound  is  re- 
I>eated  several  times,  which  is  the  case 
when  it  strikes  against  objects  at  different 
distances,  many  echoes  are  heard.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  caused  by  a  mere  re- 
pulsion of  the  sonorous  particles  of  air, 
for  then  eveiy  hard  surfiice  would  pro- 
duce an  echo ;  but  it  probably  requires  a 
de^e  of  concavity  in  the  repeUing  body, 
which  collects  several  divei^g  fines  of 
sound,  and  concentrates  them  in  the  place 
where  the  echo  is  audible,  or,  at  least,  re- 
flects them  in  parallel  lines,  without  weak- 
ening the  sound,  as  a  concave  mirror  col- 
lects in  a  focus  the  diverging  rays  of  fiffht, 
or  sometimes  sends  them  back  parallel — 
Still,  however,  the  theory  of  the  repulsion 
of  sound  is  not  distinctly  settled,  proba- 
bly because  the  nature  of  reflecting  sur- 
faces is  not  sufficiendv  known.  The  re- 
flecting surface  must  be  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, m  order  that  the  echo  may  come  to 
the  ear  a^r  the  sound,  and  be  distinctfy* 
separated  from  it  Observation  proves 
that  sound  travels  1142  feet  in  a  second ; 
conseauently,  an  observer,  standing  at  half 
that  distance  from  the  reflecting  object, 
would  hear  the  echo  a  second  later  than 
the  sound.  Such  an  echo,  then,  would 
repeat  as  man^  words  and  ^llables  as 
could  be  heard  m  a  second.    This  is  call- 


ed a  pobf9ifidbk  echo.  If  the  distance  is 
less,  tne  echo  repeats  fewer  syllables ;  if 
only  one  is  repeated,  then  the  echo  is 
monosyllabic.  The  most  practised  ear 
cannot  distinguish,  in  a  second,  more  than 
from  9  to  12  succesave  syllables,  and,  for 
a  monotyOMc  echo,  a  period  of  at  least 
half  a  second  is  requisite.  Hence  we  see 
why  arched  walks  and  halls  echo,  without 
producing  a  clear  and  distinct  sound. — 
Some  of  the  walls  are  too  near;  andsome 
form  an  uninterrupted  series  of  surfices 
at  different  distances,  and  the  ear  is  not 
able  to  distinguish  die  original  sound  fix>m 
the  first  echo,  nor  to  separate  the  numer- 
ous echoes  which  are  thus  confounded 
with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  if  sev' 
end  reflecting  sur&ces  are  at  different  dis- 
tances, each  of  them  may  produce  a  dis- 
tinct echo,  of  which  the  first  is  the  strong- 
est, because  the  others  are  weakened  by  a 
longer  passage  tlirough  the  air.  As  the 
reflection  of  sound  depends  on  the  same 
laws  as  those  which  regulate  the  reflection 
of  fight,  on  which  the  science  of  cotop- 
frics  depends,  the  doctrine  of  echoes  is 
sometimes  caUed  the  eatofiirics  of  sound; 
a  better  name  is  caUmhomica^  or  eakh 
eousHcs,  The  place  of^the  sounding  body 
is  caUed  the  phonic  centre^  and  me  re- 
flecting place  or  object,  the  phonocan^ptie 
centre.  The  most  celebrated  echoes  are 
that  at  Rosneath,  in  Scotland,  and  that  of 
the  Villa  Vimourtia,  near  Milan,  which  re- 
peats a  word  90  or  40  times. 

EcKHBL,  Joseph  Hilary,  a  learned  Jesu- 
it, who  distinguished  himself  gready  by 
his  worics  on  coins,  medals,  and  other  re- 
mains of  classical  antiquity.  He  was  bom 
at  Enzersfeld,  in  Austria,  in  1737.  After 
becoming  a  member  of  the  society  of  St 
Ignatius,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  of^  medals,  and  professor 
of  archieology  at  Vienna.  He  died  in 
1796.  Eckhel  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  science  of^  numismatics, 
the  principles  of  which  are  elaborately  de- 
veloped in  his  treatise  entitled  Dodrina 
Mtmmorum  Vderwm^  8  vol&  fofio,  finished 
in  1796.  He  also  pubUshed  catalogues  of 
the  ancient  coins  and  gems  in  the  impe- 
rial cabinet,  and  other  learned  treatises. 
His  first  work  was  JSTwimi  veterea  anecdo- 
ti,  1775. 

Eckmuhl;  a  village  on  the  Laber,  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Regen,  remark- 
able for  the  batde  of  April  22, 1809.  Aus- 
tria, encouraged  by  the  national  war, 
which  had  been  kindled  in  Spain  ai^ainst 
Napoleon,  entered  the  contest  without 
alfies,  but,  trusting  chiefly  to  England  and 
the  Porte,  with  an  enerfu  greater  than 
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she  had  ever  befiwe  displayed.  She  called 
out  all  her  regular  forces,  and  the  militia 
lately  organized  by  the  arch-duke  John ; 
the  arch-duke  CharipB  commanded  in  the 
character  of  ceneraliaBimo.  While  count 
Stadion,  with  Gentz  and  others,  sum- 
moned the  Germans  to  anns  by  procla- 
mations, and  conducted  the  negotutions, 
the  army  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to 
the  confederation  of  the  fiLhine,  and  the 

Kwer  of  France  in  Germany,  Poland  and 
ily,  and  to  restore  to  Austria  and  the 
German  empire  their  former  independent 
position  in  the  European  system.  Six 
earp$  d^armUy  under  the  arch-duke  Charles, 
with  two  bodies  of  reserve,  in  all  290,000 
men,  guanled  the  Iser  and  Munich  (April 
161  and  the  Danube  and  Ratisbon  (April 
20) ;  the  seventh  com,  under  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  E^  36,000  strong, 
took  possesion  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw ; 
and  two  corps,  80,000  stronff,  under  the 
arch-duke  John,  menaced  Italy,  the  T^rol 
having  already  (April  11)  taken  up  arms 
in  ftvor  of  Austria.  Napoleon's  victory 
at  Eckmikhl  decided  the  campai^  of 
1809,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ratisbon,  and  compelled  Austria  to  give 
up  her  offensive  operationa,  and  to  reas- 
sume  the  disadvantageous  attitude  of  de- 
fensive war.  The  operations  on  the  Dan- 
ube, during  the  five  days  fiom  the  19th 
to  the  23d  of  April,  caimot,  therefore,  be 
discotmected  from  the  important  battle  of 
Eckmfihl.  Napoleon  lefl  Paris,  April  1^ 
and  promised  the  king  of  Bavaria,  at 
Dillingen,  on  the  16th,  to  restore  him  to 
his  capital  within  a  fortnight,  and  to  make 
him  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  an- 
cestors; on  the  18th,  his  head-quarters 
were  at  Ingolstadt  Here  he  determined 
to  concentrate  the  different  corps  of  his 
army  commanded  bv  Davoust,  Oudinot, 
and  MasB^na,  the  Bavarians  under  the 
command  of  Lefebvre,  and  the  Wfirtem- 
berg  troops  under  Vandamme,  in  all 
200,000  men;  Poniatowski,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  Russian  auxiliary  corps,  was 
chari^  virith  the  defence  of  Warsaw; 
the  viceroy  Eugene,  stop-son  of  Napoleon, 
was  to  protect  Italy ;  and  marshal  Mar- 
mont,  Dalmatia.  Napoleon  himself  pre- 
pared for  the  attack.  For  this  purpose, 
Oudinet,  by  the  affair  at  Piaffenhofon,  on 
the  19th  April,  efl^ted  a  iunction  with 
MasB^na,  on  the  20th ;  at  the  same  time, 
Davoust,  who  advaikced  fi!om  Ratisbon^ 
attacked  the  arch-duke  Louis  at  Tkmn  (a 
town  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  lower 
Danube)  and  Rohr,  while  the  Bavarians, 
under  Lefobvre,  fell  upon  his  rear.  Da- 
voust, with  the  Bavarians,  then  joined  the 


main  army,  under  Napoleon,  who  now 
Gomnkenced  the  attack  in  person.  WhUe 
Davoust  kept  in  check  three  corps  of  the 
Austrian  main  army,  under  the  arch-duke 
Charles,  Napoleon,  vrith  the  Bavarians 
and  WikrtembergerB,  and  the  French  corps 
under  Lannes  and  M ass^iia,  fell  upon  the 
Austrian  left  vring,  consisting  of  about 
60,000  men,  under  the  arch-duke  Louis 
and  general  Hitler,  at  Abensberg  (near  Rat- 
isbon), on  the  20ith,  who  were  thus  cut 
off  mm  die  Danube  and  the  arch-duke 
Charies.  Charles,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
possession  of  Ratisbon  on  the  20th,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  cor|w  which  advanced 
from  the  upper  Palatinate,  stormed  the 
heights  of  Abbach,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  on  the  21st,  and  taken  position 
at  Ekskm&hl,  which  commands  the  com- 
munication vrith  Ratisbon.  Here,  having 
concentrated  four  corps,  he  menaced  the 
victor  of  Abensberg  in  his  rear,  and  hoped 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  road  to 
Donauwerth,  on  which  the  possession  of 
Bavaria  depended.  But  Davoust  and 
Lefebvre  held  him  in  check  on  the  Slst, 
and,  on  the  22d,  Napoleon,  with  the  di- 
visions of  Lannes  ana  Mass^na,  the  W&r- 
tembergers  and  the  cuirassierB,  advanced 
from  Cmdshut  to  the  Danube,  and  at- 
tacked the  arch-duke,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  Eckmflhl,  where  the 
Bavarians  and  Davoust  were  already  en- 
gaged. This  movement  decided  the  con- 
test The  Wfirtembergers  took  the  village 
of  Burghausen  ;  the  Bavarian  ^eral 
Seidewitz,  with  two  Bavarian  resuaentB 
of  cavalry,  carried  an  Austrian  battery, 
vdiich  commanded  the  road  from  Land- 
shut  to  Ratisbon;  Lannes  flanked  the 
Austrian  lefl,  whilst  Davoust,  Lefebvre 
and  Montbrun  attacked  them  in  front 
The  Austrians  obstinately  defended  their 
second  position,  and  the  Wiirtemberg  in- 
fentry  took  the  village  of  EckmOhl  by 
storm.  At  this  time,  the  French  cavalry 
broke  the  Aiistiian  lines,  on  the  plain  in 
the  rear  of  Eckm<ihl.  The  Austrian  in- 
fimtry,  thus  taken  in  flank,  were  throvm 
into  disorder,  tod  the  arch-duke  Charies 
himself  was  saved  only  by  the  fleemess 
of  his  hor^e.  Thus,  about  1 10,000  Austri- 
an troops,  under  an  able  general,  covering 
a  position  of  12  miles  in  lencth,  were  at- 
tacked frDm  all  quarters  by  about  ldQ,000 
French  and  Germans,  extending  over  a 
luie  of  29  miles,  were  outflanked  on  their 
left  wing,  and  totally  routed.  During  the 
night,  the  arch-duke  passed  the  Danube, 
aiM  attempted  to  cover  his  retreat  by  de- 
fendinff  Ratisbon,  which  was  indifier- 
ently  mrtified.    Napoleon  moved  on  like 
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a  storm.  The  French  cuiranierB  chased 
the  Austrian  cavaliy,  destined  to  coyer 
Ratidwn,  over  the  Danube.  The  French- 
Bavarian  artiUery  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls,  the  French  infiintiy,  headed  by 
Lannes,  forced  their  way  into  the  city, 
and,  after  a  bloody  combat  in  the  streets, 
Napoleon  became  master  of  Ratisbon. 
Napoleon  was  slightly  wounded  in  his 
foot  by  a  spent  musket-ball,  on  the  23d. 
His  bulletin  of  the  24th  announced  that 
the  fruits  of  the  fiye  days'  campaign,  of 
the  three  victories  at  Tann,  AJbensbei|^ 
and  Eckmflbl,  and  the  combats  at  Frei- 
sing,  Landshut,  and  Ratisbon,  were  100 
cannon,  40  stands  of  colors,  50,000  pris- 
oners, 3  pontons  and  3000  wagons ;  and 
added,  '^m  four  weeks,  we  shall  be  in 
Vienna."  Davoust;  duke  of  Auerst&dt, 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  Eckm&hl. 
The  same  day.  Napoleon  abolished  the 
Teutonic  order  in  all  the  states  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  batdes  of  Eckmfihl  and 
Ratisbon  were  very  important  The  Au»- 
trian  general  Jellachich  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Munich,  which  the  kinff  of  Ba- 
varia reentered  on  the  25sh.  The  Aus- 
trian main  army,  strengthened  by  the 
corps  of  Bellegarde,  retired,  under  the 
arch-duke  Chanes,  to  Budweis,  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  was  concentrated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bisamberg,  and  on  the  Marchfield,  ready 
for  the  more  fiunous  combats  at  A»- 
pem  and  Wagram.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  able  to  save  Vienna.  Napoleon 
advanced  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  notwimstanding  the  insurrection 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  passed  tlie  Inn.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  general  Hiller  made  an 
obstinate  resistance  at  Ebensberg,  with 
35^000  men,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
French  passed  the  Ems,  and  advanced  to 
the  capital  of  Austria,  which  capitulated 
May  12.  On  the  13d],  Napoleon  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Sch6nbrunn.  May 
20,  Napoleon  crossed  to  the  left  bank,  and 
thus  brought  on  the  memorable  batdes 
upon  theMarchfiekl,  that  of  Aspem,  or 
Esriing,  and  that  of  Wagram.  This 
whole  campaign  is  highly  interesdng  and 
instructive  to  a  military  man,  who  may 
derive  useful  lessons  from  the  conduct  of 
both  parties;  from  that  of  Napoleon,  who 
followed  up  a  grand  pkn  with  unprece- 
dented at^ty  and  spirit ;  and  from  that 
of  Charles,  who  displayed  great  railitaiy 
skifl  in  his  manoeuvres,  as  was  always 
acknowledged  bv  the  victom. 
EcuBcncs  (from  the  Qtetk  ijcXccnck, 


select,  from  Miy»,  to  select)  is  a  name 
(pven  to  all  those  philosophers  who  do 
not  follow  one  system  entirely,  but  select 
what  they  think  the  best  parts  of  all  m- 
tems.  Their  philosophy  is  also  called  eeiec- 
Hc.  In  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  this 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  that  sect  of 
Greek  philosopher,  who  strove  to  unite 
and  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to  bring  them  into 
one  harmonious  system. 

Eclipse. 

An  Eeiq>se  of  the  Moon  is  a  privation  of 
the  light  of  tlie  moon,  occasioned  by  an 
interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  consequently,  all  eclipses 
of  the  moon  happen  at  full  moon ;  for  it 
is  only  when  tlie  mooti  is  in  opposition, 
that  it  can  come  within  the  earth's  shadow, 
which  must  always  be  on  that  side  of  the 
earth  which  is  from  the  sun.  The  earth 
being  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  cen- 
tre of  its  shadow  is  always  in  that  plane ; 
i^  therefore,  the  moon  be  in  its  nodes,  that 
is,  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  will  foil  upon  it  This  shad- 
ow, being  of  considerable  breadtli,  is  partly 
above  and  partly  bek>w  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  if,  therefore,  the  moon  in  oppo- 
sition be  so  near  one  of  its  nodes,  that  its 
latitude  is  less  than  half  die  breadth  of 
the  shadow,  it  will  be  eclipsed.  But,  be- 
cause the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  makes 
an  angle  of  more  than  Bve  degrees  with 
the  pluie  of  the  ecliptic,  it  will  frequentiy 
have  too  much  latitude,  at  its  opposition, 
to  allow  it  to  come  within  the  sliadow  of 
the  earth. 

An  Edipse  of  the  Sun  is  an  occuhation 
of  part  ofthe  foce  of  the  sun,  occasioned 
by  an  interposition  of  the  moon  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun ;  thus  all  eclipses  of 
the  sun  happen  at  the  time  of  new  moon. 
Hie  dark  or  central  part  of  the  moon's 
shadow,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  wholly 
intercepted,  is  called  the  um6ra,  and  the 
light  part,  where  only  a  part  of  them  are 
intercepted,  is  called  the  penumbra ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  if  a  spectator  be  situated 
on  that  part  ofthe  earth  where  the  umbra 
falls,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  at  that  place ;  in  the  penumbra  there 
will  be  a  partial  eclipse,  and  beyond. the 
penumbra,  there  will  be  no  echpee.  As 
the  earth  is  not  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  moon,  if  an  eclipse  should 
happen  when  the  earth  is  so  for  from  the 
moon  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  upper  and  lower  lirnbs  of  the 
sun  cross  eacn  other  before  they  come  to 
the  earth,  a  spectator  situated  on  the  earth, 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  centres  ofthe 
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fnin  and  moon,  would  see  a  ring  of  light 
round  the  dark  body  of  the  moon ;  such 
an  eclipse  is  called  annular ;  when  this 
hai^ns,  there  can  be  no  total  eclipse  any 
where,  because  the  moon^  umbra  does 
not  reach  the  earth.  People  situated  in 
the  penumbra  will  perceive  a  partial 
eclipse ;  and  an  eclipse  can  never  be  an- 
nular longer  than  12  minutes  24  seconds, 
nor  total  longer  than  7  minutes  58  sec- 
onds ;  nor  can  the  duration  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  ever  exceed  4  hours,  29'  44". 

The  sun  being  larger  than  the  earth,  the 
earth's  shadow  is  a  cone,  whose  base  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  is 
eclipsed  by  a  section  of  die  earth's  shadow. 
If  the  earth  were  larger  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  sun,  its  shadow  would  either  perpetu- 
ally enlaige,  or  be  always  of  the  same  di- 
mension ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  superior 
planets  would  sometimes  come  witnin  it, 
and  be  eclipsed,  which  never  happens. 
Therefore  the  sun  is  larger  than  the 
earth,  and  produces  a  shadow  from  the 
earth  of  a  conical  form,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  orbit  of  Mars.  An  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  partial  when  only  a  part 
of  its  disc  is  within  the  shadow  of  the 
«aarth ;  it  is  toUd  when  all  its  disc  is  with- 
in the  shadow;  and  it  is  central  when 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow  faUs  upon 
the  centre  of  the  moon's  disc.  Now,  the 
nearer  any  part  of  the  penumbra  is  to  the 
umbra,  the  less  tight  it  receives  from  the 
sun ;  and  as  the  moon  enters  the  penum- 
bra before  she  enters  the  umbra,  she  grad- 
ually loses  her  tight,  and  appears  less 
brilliant  The  duration  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
inoon,  from  her  first  touchinff  the  earth's 
penumbra  to  her  leaving  it,  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  hours  and  a  half.  The  moon 
does  not  continue  in  the  earth's  umbra 
longer  than  three  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters in  any  ectipse,  neither  is  she  totally 
ecUpsed  for  a  longer  period  than  one  hour 
and  three  quartera.  As  the  moon  is  ac- 
tually deprived  of  her  light  during  an 
ectipse,  every  inhabitant  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  who  sees  the  moon,  sees  tlie 
ectipse.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun^  as  we 
have  said,  hi^pens  when  the  moon,  pass- 
ing between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  inter- 
cepts the  sun's  tight ;  and  the  sun  can  on- 
Iv  be  ectipsed  at  the  new  moon,  or  when 
tne  moon,  at  its  conjunction,  is  in  or  near 
one  of  its  nodes.  For,  unless  thto  moon 
is  in  or  near  one  of  its  nodes,  it  cannot 
appear  in  or  near  the  same  plane  with 
the  sun ;  without  which  it  cannot  appear 
to  us  to  pass  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
At  every  other  part  of  its  oibit,  it  will 
have  so  much  northeni  or  southern  lati* 


tude,  as  to  appear  ahove  or  below  the  son. 
If  the  moon  be  in  one  of  its  nodes,  having 
no  altitude,  it  will  cover  the  whole  disc 
of  the  sun,  and  produce  a  total  ectipse, 
except  when  its  apparent  diameter  is  lees 
than  that  of  the  sun ;  if  it  be  ntar  one  of 
its  nodes,  having  a  small  degree  of  latitude, 
it  will  only  pass  over  a  pert  of  the  sun^ 
disc,  or  proauce  a  partial  ectipse.  In  n 
total  ectinee  of  the  sun,  the  shadow  or 
umbra  of  the  moon  fiills  upon  that  part  of 
the  earth  where  the  ectipse  is  seen,  and  a 
spectator,  placed  in  the  shadow,  will  not 
see  any  part  of  the  sun,  because  the  moon 
viriU  intercept  aU  the  rays  of  tight  coming 
directly  from  the  sun.  In  a  partial  ectipse 
of  tlie  sun,  a  penumbra,  or  imperfect  shad- 
ow of  the  moon,  fidls  upon  that  part  of 
the  earth  where  the  partial  ectipse  is  seen. 
Were  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  that  of 
the  moon  both  in  the  same  plane,  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  evei^'  new 
moon,  and  an  ectipse  of  the  moon  eveiy 
futi  moon.  But  the  orbit  of  the  moon 
makes  an  angle  of  five  degrees  and  a 
quarter  with  tlie  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  crosses  it  in  two  points,  called  the 
nodes.  Astronomera  have  calculated,  that 
if  the  moon  be  less  than  17*^  21'  from 
either  node,  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the 
sun  may  be  ectipsed ;  or  if  less  than  1 1^  34' 
from  either  node,  at  the  full  moon,  the 
moon  may  be  ectipsed ;  at  all  other  times 
^ere  can  be  no  ectipse,  for  the  shadow 
of  the  moon  will  faU  either  above  or  below 
the  eiuth  at  the  time  of  new  moon ;  and 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  wiU  fall  either 
above  or  below  the  moon,  at  the  time  of 
full  moon.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  begins 
on  the  western  side  of  his  disc,  and  ends 
on  tlie  eastern;  and  an  ectipse  of  the 
moon  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her 
disc,  and  ends  on  the  western.  Tlic  aver- 
age number  of  eclipses  in  a  year  is  four, 
two  of  the  sun,  and  two  of  the  moon ;  and 
as  the  sun  and  moon  are  as  long  below 
the  horizon  of  any  particular  place  as  they 
are  above  it,  the  avera^  number  of  visi- 
ble ^eclipses  in  a  year  is  two,  one  of  the 
sun  and  one  of  the  moon.    (See  Agtrano- 

IMfA 

Ecliptic;  the  sun's  path;  the  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  which  the 
sun  appeara  to  describe  his  annual  course 
from  west  to  easL  The  Greeks  observed 
that  octipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  to(^ 
place  near  this  ciicle ;  whence  they  called 
It  the  edqtUc^  from  tdipHM,  By  a  tittle 
attention,  we  shaU  see  that  the  sun  does 
not  always  rise  to  the  same  height  in  the 
meridian,  but  seems  to  revolve  round  the 
earth  in  a  spiral  (see  Iky).    We  likewise 
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obeerve  eveiy  day,  at  ite  rifling  and  setting, 
n«w  stars  in  the  neighooriKMMl  of  the  sun. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
equator  twice  a  year;  about  March  22 
and  September  5&.  The,  points  of  the 
equator,  at  which  the  sun  is  stationair  on 
these  days,  are  at  the  intersection  of  the 
equator  with  the  ecliptic  June  21,  the 
sun  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the 
heavens;  and  December  21,  it  descends 
the  lowest  Because  the  sun  appears  to 
turn  back  at  these  points,  tliey  are  called 
the  tropics;  and  the  times  at  which  the 
turning  appears  to  commence  are  called 
Mitiices  (fotaHtiOj  salts  staiionts).  At  these 
points,  the  sun  has  attained  its  greatest 
distance  from  the  equator.  These  four 
points,  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points, 
are  distant  finom  one  another  a  quarter  of 
a  circle,  or  90  degrees.  Each  of  these 
quadrants,  or  quarters  of  a  circle,  is  di- 
vided into  3  equal  arcs  of  30  degrees ; 
thus  the  whole  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12 
equal  arcs  or  signs:  tliese  receive  their 
names  from  certain  constellations  through 
which  the  ecliptic  |)asse8,  and  which  ex- 
tend each  30  degrees.  The  constellations, 
or  12  celestial  signs,  succeed  one  another 
in  the  foUowing  order,  from  the  vernal 
equinox,  reckoned  towards  the  east : 

<Y*  Aries,  March  30. 
^  Taurus,  April  20. 
n  Gemini,  May  21. 
25  Cancer,  June  21. 

StLeo»J"'y^ 
n^  Virgo,  August  23. 
£^  Libra,  September  23. 
in,  Scorpio,  October  23. 
f  Sagittarius,  November  22. 
"V5  Capricomus,  December  21. 
sff  Aquarius,  January  19. 
3C  Pisces,  February  18. 

The  days  of  the  month  annexed  show 
when  the  sun,  in  its  annual  revolution, 
enters  each  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  30  degrees  in  every  sign  are  divided 
into  minutes  and  seconds,  not  reckoned 
fieparalely,  but  after  the  agns.  An  arc  of 
aie  ecliptic,  for  example,  of  97**  IS'  27'', 
reckoned  from  Aries,  eastward,  is  called 
3  signs,  T  I5f  27"  long,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thin?,  it  term'mates  in  7°  IS'  27"  of 
Cancer.  In  this  way  the  Ibngitude  of  the 
laars  is  given.  The  ecliptic,  like  all  cir- 
cles, has  two  poles,  which  move  about 
the  poles  of  the  earth  every  24  hours, 
and  m  this  manner  describe  the  polar  cir- 
cles. What  appears,  to  be  the  path  of  the 
sun,  however,  is,  in  reality,  the  path  of 
the  earth.  The  planets  and  the  moon 
revolve  in  difierent  planes ;  but  these  are 
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inclined  at  only  a  very  small  angle  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  hence  these  bodies 
can  be  but  a  small  distance  from  the 
ecliptic.  The  pl&ne  of  the  ecliptic  is  very 
important  in  theoretical  astronomy,  be- 
cause the  courses  of  all  the  other  planets 
are  projected  upon  it,  and  reckoned  by  it 
By  the  obliauity  of  the  ecliptic  we  under- 
stand its  inclination  to  the  equator,  or  the 
angles  formed  bv  the  planes  of  these  two 
great  circles.  This  angle  is  measured  by 
die  arc  of  a  third  great  circle,  drawn  so  as 
to  intersect  the  two  others  perpendiculariy, 
in  the  points  at  which  they  are  farthest 
apart.  These  points  of  intersection  are 
90  degrees  distant  from  those  points  at 
which  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect 
each  other,  i.  e.  the  solstitial  points.  The 
ancients  endeavored  to  measure  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  first  determined  by  Anaximander ; 
according  to  Gassendi,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  Thales.  The  most  celebrated 
measurement  of  this  obliquity  in  ancient 
times  was  made  by  Pytheas,  at  Marseilles. 
He  found  it,  350  B.  C,  to  be  23°  49'  23". 
A  hundred  years*  later,  according  to  Ptol^ 
emy,  Eratosthenes  found  it  to  te  23°  51' 
20".  Various  measurements  have  subse- 
quently taken  place,  even  down  to  our 
own  time ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  al- 
most every  measurement  makes  the  angle 
less  tlian  those  which  preceded  it.  Amon^ 
the  modem  estimates  are  that  of  Cassini, 
23^28' 35";  of  La  CaiUe,  23°  28' 19" ;  of 
Bradley,  23°  28'  18" ;  and  of  Mayer,  23° 
28'  16":  the  observations  of  Delambre, 
Maskelyne,  Piazzi,  Bessel  and  others,  give 
this  important  astronomical  element,  for 
the  year  1800,  at  23°  27'  56".  In  respect  to 
the  decrease  of  the  inclination  of  the  eclip- 
tic, the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of  our 
time,  as  Lalande,  adopted  the  opinioathat 
this  decrease  contuiues  uninterruptedly. 
Louville  determined  the  annual  decrease 
to  be  1',  La  Caille  44",  and  Lalande  33". 
Several  philosophers  of  modern  times 
concludea,  from  these  observations,  that 
the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  were  formeriy 
in  the  same  plane ;  that  the  shock  of  a 
comet,  or  soine  migh^  revolution  on  the 
eardi,  gave  the  axis  of  our  planet  this  in- 
clination, and  that,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  axis  has  been  returning  to  its  orig- 
inal position,  which  it  will  reach  after 
190,000  years.  Laplace,  on  tlie  contrary, 
in  his  Micfmiifue  Cd^ste,  showed  that  tliis 
will  never  take  place,  but  that  the  de- 
crease of  the  angle  between  the  planes  of 
the  equator  and  tlie  ecliptic  depends 
merely  upon  a  periodical  effect,  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  otiier  planets ;  that, 
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aibr  a  certain  time,  it  will  increase  again, 
and  that  the  limits  of  yariation  are  narrow 
and  fixed-  A  very  long  space  of  time 
will  be  required  to  make  satis&ctoiy  ob- 
servations respecting  this  fiict  The  in* 
clination  of  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  inclmation  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth  towards  the  ecliptic,  is  subject  to 
another  change,  which  makes  it  increase 
and  decrease  alternately  for  nine  years^ 
during  which  time  the  greatest  difference 
amounts  to  18^' :  of  this  more  is  said  under 
the  article  JMalium  of  the  E<n1h^s  Jixis. 
(See  ^^stnmonof,  -D^pree,  EqumocUaly  Day 
&c^ 

Eclogue,  in  poetiy ;  a  select  piece,  of 
any  sort;  in  general,  select  poems,  or 
several  poems  of  the  same  form;  thus 
the  satires  of  Horace  were  called  edogves. 
Since  VirgiPs  Bucolics  received  this  name 
(finom  grammarians,  probably,  and  not  fiom 
the  poet),  the  term  edogues  has  usually 
been  applied  to  what  Theocritus  called 
ub/lsi— wort,  highly  finished  poems,  prin- 
cipally of  a  pastoral  nature.    (See  lih/L) 

Economy,  Political.  (See  PoUlwal 
Ecanoumf.) 

Edam  ;  a  tovm  of  North  Holland,  near 
the  Zuyder-Zee ;  12  miles  north  of  Am- 
steidam;  Ion.  5°  3'  E.;  lat  52°  31'  N.; 
population,  2745.  It  is  built  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  has  a  j^ood  port,  formed 
by  the  river  Ey,  on  which  it  stands,  and 
which,  with  the  dam  throvm  up  against 
the  inundations  of  that  river,  gives  its 
name  to  the  town*  This  place  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  trade  in  cheese :  in  1801,  not 
less  than  6,660,631  pounds  of  Dutch 
cheetfb  were  weighed  here.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  Dutch  cheese  are  sweet 
milk  and  curds.  The  latter  is  also  called 
hmynt  (cummin)  cheese,  also  kasteii.  The 
Edam  cheese  is  all  sweet  milk  cheese, 
which  is  again  divided,  according  to  its 
rind,  into  red  and  white.  Its  mean  price 
is  fit)m  20  to  25  guiklers  for  100  pounds. 
A  large  quantity  goes  to  England.  The 
whole  annual  production  of  cheese  in 
Holland  is  estimated  at  30  millions  of 
pounds. 

Edda;  two  collections -of  ancient  Ice- 
landic poems,  which,  as  they  came  fix)m 
the  Norwegians  (Normans),  who  emi- 
mted  to  Iceland,  are  of  German  origin. 
They  are  the  chief  source  of  the  mytholo- 

gr  of  the  cods  and  heroes  of  the  north  of 
urope.  The  first  of  these  collections, 
called  the  Older  or  Samundic  Edda,  is  said 
to  have  been  prepared  by  SILmund  Sigfiis- 
son,  a  learned  Icelandish  clerayman,  and 
Are  Erode,  the  oldest  historian  of  the 
north,  who  Uved  fixxn  1056  to  11^  and 


studied  at  Paxia.  SigiiiSBon's life haabeen 
written  by  Ariie  Magiueus,  and  is  annex- 
ed to  the  first  part  of  the  Edda.  But 
this  statement  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  its 
claim  to  the  general  name  Edda,  has  been 
denied.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  the 
poems  of  the  Scalds  and  the  most  ancient 
tmditionaiT  6ong9;  hence  the  name  of  (M 
Edda  (mother  of  poetry).  This  Edda  was 
formerly  concealed  and  forgotten  in  Ice- 
land for  400  years.  A  part  of  it  seems  to 
be  lost  for  ever.  In  1643,  the  heel  copy 
extant  of  these  old  poems,  written  oo 
parchment,  was  found  and  rescued  from 
decay  by  bishop  Brynjolf  Svensen.  The 
Edda  has  since  been  considerably  studied, 
and  the  following  portions  have  been  pub- 
lished : — Begthamganida,  VoLuspa  ({»oph- 
ecies),  Havamaal  (elevated  conversation), 
and  Runa  Ccqnfuk,  or  the  Runic  chapter 
(in  which  Odin  boasts  of  his  power  in 
magic  songs). — ^From  these  poems,  then 
complete,  and  other  songs,  the  prose  ex- 
tracts were  formed,  periiaps  1^  years 
later,  called  the  Younger  Edda,  ascribed  to 
Snorro  Sturleson,  k^ionn  of  Iceland,  and 
sewer  of  kine  Haco,  about  A.  D.  1200. 
This  extract  forms  a  kind  of  system  and 
eyc^ttf  of  those  songs,  and  is  to  be  ccmsid- 
ered  as  a  religious  system  (of  course,  no 
longer  believed  at  the  time  when  it  was 
compiled),  and,  as  a  compend  of  the  old 
Noise  poetry,  showing  the  vereificatiou 
and  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  of  much  importance,  too, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  hiatuses  in 
the  ancient  songs  of  the  countiy,  of  which 
it  often  gives  passages.  The  woik  was 
afterwards  still  more  extended  and  re- 
modeled. It  conststB  of  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  is  dogmatical ;  the  second, 
narrative;  and  the  Uiird,  entitled  Scalda, 
contains  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  po- 
etical idioms  which  are  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts.  The  Icelandic  text  of  this 
Edda,  with  numerous,  but  very  erroneous 
translations,  was  published  by  Resenius, 
Copenhagen,  1665,  4to. :  hence  it  is  also 
called  the  Reseman  Edda,  A  better 
edition  was  published  by  Rask,  Stock- 
hohn,  1818.  Nyerup  published  a  Danish 
translation  (Copenhagen,  1808),  and  has 
done  much  for  the  ^neral  elucidation  of 
the  Edda.  There  is  a  German  transla- 
tion by  B{]hs  (Beriin,  1812).  The  first 
part  of  the  Older  or  Samundic  Edda  viras 

Srinted  in  the  original  text,  1787,  by  the 
[agnsean  institute,  animated  by  die  zeal 
of  Suhm,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  a  glosauy,  both  prepaied  princi- 
pally by  Gudemand  Magnieus.  The  sec- 
ond part  was  published  in  1818^  by  the 
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MagiMBab  iiutitute,  contamiiig  the  Vokin- 
dat^uidot  and  all  the  ^fi)etoB  which  fonn 
the  connexion  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
German  heroic  era.  New  editions  and 
translationB  of  the  parts  already  known^ 
have  been  prepared  among  the  Germans, 
by  Denis,  ochimmelmann,  Gr&ter,  Herder 
and  Fred«  Majer.  Some  of  the  sagas  of 
the  Edda,  before  nnprinted,  have  been 
lately  publie^ed  by  von  der  Hagen  and 
Grimm,  in  the  original,  and  subeequendy  in 
German.  Adelung,  Schlozer,  and,  lately, 
Rfihs,  have  doubt^  the  genuineness  and 
antiquity  of  the  Older  Edda.  Their  op- 
ponents are  P.  C.  MCiUer  (On  the  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Doctrine  Am,  and  the  Val- 
ue of  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  Copenhagen, 
1811,  and  On  the  Origin  and  Decline  of 
Icelandic  Historiography,  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  nationality  of  the  old  Norse 
Poems,  Copenhagen,  1815),  von  der  Ha- 
gen, the  brothers  Grimm,  Docen,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  truth  seems  to  be  on  their  dde. 
For  not  only  the  inherent  verisimilitude 
and  peculiar  developement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Edda,  but  various  historical  traces, 
Touch  for  its  antiquity  and  genuineness. 
On  the  connexion  of  the  Cterman  A/iebdvn- 
gtnUtd  and  the  Hddenbuck  (the  Book  of 
Heroes)  with  the  Edda,  interestmg  invesd- 

Etions  have  been  instituted  by  the  authors 
It  named. 

Eddtstone  Rocks;  well  known  to  sea- 
men who  navigate  the  English  channel, 
consisdng  of  three  principal  ridges,  and  ex- 
tending SX)  to  700  feet  in  length.  They 
fie  necui^  in  the  fair  way  from  the  Start 
to  the  Lizard,  and  are  therefore  an  object 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  mariners. 
Hence  it  is,  that  on  the  summit  of  the 
huqgest  rock  a  light-house  has  been  erect- 
ed, to  serve  as  a  beacon  or  signal  to  avoid 
the  danger,  as  they  are  covered  at  the 
flood  tide,  but  become  dry  at  the  ebb. 
The  foundation  of  the  light-house  is  one 
entire  solid  mass  of  stones  to  the  height 
of  35  feet,  engrafted  into  each  other,  and 
united  by  every  means  of  additional 
strength.  It  is  about  80  foet  in  height; 
15  S.  S.  W.  Plymoutii,  45  E.  Lizard  pomt ; 
lon.4«15'W.,lat50°lVN.  The  swell 
at  these  rocks  is  tremendous.  After  a 
storm,  when  the  sea  is  to  all  appearance 
aujte  smooth,  and  its  surface  unruffled  by 
me  slightest  breeze,  the  ground-swell  or 
imder-current  meeting  the  slope  of  the 
rocks,  the  sea  often  rises  above  the  light- 
house in  a  magnificent  n^anner,  overtop- 
ping it  as  vrith  a  canopy  of  foam.  Henry 
Wmstanley,  in  1696,  built  the  first  light- 
house, but,  in  1703,  perished  in  it,  having 
too  much  confidence  in  his  building^ 


standing  any  storm.  Another  light-house 
stood  from  1709  till  1755.  The  third  was 
begun  in  1757,  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  and  finished  in  1759.  It  has 
withstood  all  the  rage  of  the  weather. 
The  structure  of  the  Mifice  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton is  highly  interesting.  In  the  beginning 
of  1830,  the  upper  structure  had  become 
80  racked,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  rebuild  it,  and  the  lighthouse  is  to  be 
relit  in  the  autumn  of  iSO. 

Edelinck,  Gerard,  bom  at  Antwerp^ 
1649,  was  a  painter,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  engraverSb  He  learned  the 
elements  of  his  art  ip  his  native  city,  but 
fiiUy  developed  his  talents  in  France. 
Louis  XIY  attached  the  artist  to  his  ser- 
vice by  marks  of  fiivor.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  engrave,  on  copper,  the  Hol^ 
Family  of  Raphael,  and  Alexander's  Visit 
to  the  Family  of  Darius,  by  Lebrun.  He 
executed,  likewise,  the  Battle  of  the  Four 
Cavaliers,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  his 
great  woiiu  from  historical  pictures,  his 
choice  is  often  to  be  regretted.  Manj 
paintings  first  obtained  celebrity  by  his 
masterly  en^vings.  Edelinck  was  no 
less  happy  m  his  portraits,  and  left  a 
great  number,  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  his  age.  Many  of  them  are 
found  in  Perrauirs  collection  of  fiunous 
men.  A  peculiarly  chaste  and  brilliant 
burin,  a  noble  style,  correct  and  easy 
drawing,  truth  and  inimitable  harmony 
of  execution,  have  raised  the  woris  of  this 
artist  above  any  others  of  his  nation.  Ed- 
eUiick  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and  coun- 
seUor  of  the  royal  academy  of  painters, 
when  he  died,  in  1707,  aged  66.  Neither 
his  brother  nor  his  son  equalled  him. 

Eden.    (See  PctrtuUse.) 

Eden,  sir  Frederic  Morton,  baronet;  an 
English  diplomatist  and  statistical  writer. 
He  was  sent  ambassador  to  Beriin  in  1792, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  removed  to 
Vienna.  In  March,  1794,  he  quitted  that 
court  for  Madrid ;  but,  returning  thither 
again,  he  concluded,  in  May,  179S,  a  trea- 
ty of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Eugland  and  Austria.  He  died  at 
his  house  m  Pall-mall,  Nov.  14, 1809.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  of  considerable 
research,  entitled  The  State  of  the  Poor, 
or  History  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in 
England;  1797,  3  vols.  4to. 

Edoar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  king  Edmund.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  m  959,  and  managed  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with 
great  vigor  and  success.  He  maintained 
a  body  of  troops  to  control  the  mutinous 
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Northumbrians,  and  repel  the  incunions 
of  the  Scots,  and  fitted  out  a  powerful 
navy  to  protect  his  subjects  rrom  the 
Danes.  By  these  precautions,  he  not  only 
preyented  invasion  from  the  Danes,  but 
secured  the  submission  of  the  independent 
provinces  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  the 
surrounding  islands.  During  the  reign 
of  Edgar,  wolves  were  nearly  extirpated 
finm  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  by 
exchanging  a  tribute  from  Wales  for  pay- 
ment in  the  heads  of  these  animals.  His 
adventure  and  marriage  with  the  beauti- 
ful Elfrida,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, are  well  laiown.  He  died  in  975, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward 
Uie  Martyr. 

Edobworth  de  Firhont,  Henry  Es- 
sex, &ther-confessor  of  Louis  XVI ;  bom 
1745,  in  Ireland,  in  the  village  of  Ed^- 
worthtown.  His  father,  an  Episcopaluin 
clergyman,  adopted  the  Catholic  fiiith 
widi  his  family,  and  went  to  France, 
lleiuy  studied  first  under  the  Jesuits  at 
Toulouse,  and  then  at  the  Sorimnne  in 
Paris.  His  piety  and  virtue  obtained  him 
the  confidence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI,  who  chose  him  for 
her  confessor.  The  revolution  brc^e  out, 
and  the  king  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Elizabeth  was  an  an^l  of  consolation  to 
her  brother  during  his  confinement,  and 
by  her  means  Louis  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Firmont, 
who  then  lived  in  concealment  at  Choisy- 
le-Roi,  under  the  name  of  Essex.  When 
the  king  was  informed  of  his  condemna- 
tion, he  requested  a  delay  of  three  days, 
to  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  his 
Goo,  and  free  communication  with  a 
priest  of  his  own  choice.  This  was 
Edffeworth.  The  convention  assented  to 
the  latter  request,  but  refused  the  respite. 
Edgeworth  discharged  the  duties  devolv- 
ing on  him  with  3ie  deepest  devotion. 
He  offered  personally  to  attend  the  king 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Edgeworth 
ascendea  the  scaffold  with  him ;  the  exe- 
cutioner placed  the  king  under  the  guillo- 
tine ;  Edj^worth  exclaimed,  ^  Son  of 
saint  Loms,  ascend  to  heaven!"  and  the 
axe  fell  Edgeworth  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  France  in  safe^f,  and  arrived  m 
England  in  1796.  Pitt  offered  him  a  pen- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  king,  n^ich  he 
declined.  He  soon  afler  followed  Louis 
XVIII  to  Blankenburff,  in  Bnmswick, 
and  thence  to  Mittau.  As  he  had  devoted 
his  life  to  soothe  the  unhappy  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  he  lost  it  in 
services  of  benevolence.  In  1807,  a  num- 
ber of  French  prisoners   of  war  were 


brought  to  lUittau,  where  Edgeworth  was 
living  with  Louis  XVIII.  A  conta^ous 
fever  made  the  most  dreadful  devastation 
among  them.  Edgeworth,  so  far  fiom 
bemg  repejled  by  the  danger,  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  was 
himself  attacked  by  the  disease,  of.i^ch 
he  died  May  21,  1807.  The  duchess  of 
Angoul^me  attended  him  in  his  sickness  \ 
the  royal  fiimily  followed  him  to  the 
tomb,  and  Louis  XVUI  wrote  his  ep- 
itaph. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  a  distinguished  fe- 
male writer  of  the  day,  daughter  of  the 
well-known  ingenious  Richard  LoveU 
E^dgeworth  (who  died  in  1817),  was  bom 
at  Edgeworthtown,  Ireland.  The  family 
was  originally  English,  and  settled  in  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Her  mother  (died  1772)  was  the  first  of 
four  wives  of  Mr.  Edgewortli:  he  had 
married  her  in  Scotland,  wiiile  he  was  yet 
a  student  in  the  univeisity  of  Oxford.  Of 
this  wife  he  speaks  with  little  affection  or 
respect,  in  his  account  of  himself  (Me^ 
moirs  of  R.  L.  EMgeworth,  continued  by 
his  daughter  Maria,  London,  1821);  nor 
does  miss  Edgeworth  herself  pay  her  a 
passing  tribute  of  filial  love  when  her 
death  is  mentioned.  Maria,  iniio  was  the 
fiivorite  daughter  of  her  father,  must  have 
been  educated,  principally,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  his  second  and  thinl  wives, 
sisters,  b^  the  name  of  Sneyd,  who  were 
accomphshed  and  amiable  women^ — In 
1798,  miss  Edgeworth  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  in  the  Treatise  on 
Practical  Education,  written  in  cmijunc- 
tion  with  her  father.  Her  numerous  nov- 
els, tales  and  esSays,  have  been  chic^flv 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  early  ed- 
ucation. Children  are  not  less  dehgfated 
than  instructed  with  her  Moral  Tales, 
Popular  Tales,  Parents'  Assistant,  Eariy 
Lessons,  &c.,  which  convey  important 
moral  and  prudential  instruction  in  a  sim- 
ple, clear  and  attractive  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  many  valuable  lessons 
to  parents  and  instructeis  in  regard  to  the 
best  methods  of  influencing  the  fec^ga, 
awakening  the  curiosity,  and  forming  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  In  her 
other  works,  she  does  not  lose  sight  of  a 
moral  application:  her  Patronage,  Belin- 
da, Absentees,  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life, 
&C.,  are  intended  to  correct  some  fashiona- 
ble folly,  some  national  defect,  or  some 
mental  or  moral  deformity.  Miss  £d|^ 
worth  possesses  a  cultivate  mind,  familiar 
with  the  literary  riches  of  her  own  countiy, 
and  not  a  stranger  to  the  productions  of  oth- 
er nations :  the  French  critics  bear  testimo- 
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ny  to  her  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  literature  of  France,  and  many  of  her 
wofks  have  been  translated  and  well  re- 
ceived in  that  countir.  Her  writings  dis- 
ilay  a  great  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the 
luman  heart,  a  happy  talent  of  conceiv- 
ing situations  and  incidents,  and  of  de- 
scribing manners  and  characters.  With- 
out possessing  great  brilliancy  of  imagina- 
tion, or  any  extraordinary  reach  of  mind, 
she  unites  a  manly  iud^ent  with  a  fe- 
male tact,  and  afibrds  a  pleasinff  example 
of  what  Locke  calls  a  round  Swut  comr- 
mon  setise.  Her  works  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  popularity  in  Europe,  and  have 
been  often  republished  in  the  U.  States. 

Edoeworth,  Richard  Lovell,  a  gentle- 
man disdnguished  for  the  versatility  of  his 
talents,  was  bom  in  1744,  at  Bath,  of 
a  family  possessed  of  landed  property  at 
Edeeworthtown,  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. He  received  his  education  at  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin,  and  Corpus  Chrisd, 
Oxford,  after  wliich  he  entered  at  the 
Temple,  but  not  probably  with  any  serious 
intendon  of  adopting  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion. Mechanics  and  general  hterature 
chiefly  attracted  his  attention.  He  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  doctor  Erasmus 
Darwin,  Mr.  Thomas  Day,  and  other  men 
of  congenial  pursuits,  to  whose  researches, 
as  well  as  his  own,  what  may  be  termed 
practical  philosophy  is  not  a  litde  indebt- 
ed. In  1767,  he  contrived  a  telegraph, 
with  regard  to  which,  however,  he  had 
not  the  merit  of  having  started  the  origin- 
al idea,  neither  did  he  bring  it  into  general 
use.  Afler  residing  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  some  works 
on  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  In  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life,  he  resided  much  on  his 
own  estate,  occupying  himself  with  plans 
for  constructing  rail-roads,  draining  bogs, 
and  other  undertakings  fer  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Much  of  his  time,  too,  was 
devoted  to  literature,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  daughter,  the  celebrated  Ma- 
ria Edgeworth  (q.  v.),  he  wrote  a  Treatise 
on  Practical  Education,  one  on  Profession- 
al Education,  as  well  as  some  subsidiary 
works,  all  remarkable  for  the  air  of  good 
sense,  and  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of 
common  life,  which  they  exhibit  He  died 
in  June,  1817.  Mr.  Edgewortii  married 
four  wives,  of  whom  two  were  sisters. 

Edict  ;  a  public  proclamation.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  the  higher  officers  of  state, 
who  were  elected  annually,  publicly  de- 
clared, at  their  entrance  upon  office,  the 
principleB  by  which  they  should  conduct 
34» 


their  administration.  This  was  done  par- 
ticularly by  the  iEdiles  (q.  v.),  who  super- 
intended buildings  and  markets,  and  by 
the  pretors,  as  supreme  judges.  These 
annual  proclamations,  by  which  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  general  statutes  Were 
supplied,  and  the  laws  were  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  period,  ^^mluallv 
acquired  a  certain  permanency,  as  each 
officer  retained,  unaltered,  most  of  the 
re£[ulations  of  his  predecessor  (edieium  tm- 
latttivm) ;  and  they  became,  in  fact,  the 
source  of  the  whole  system  of  Roman  law, 
which,  being  founded  on  the  official  au- 
thority of  the  author8,WBS  called^'itf  honorct- 
rium,  and  was  opposed  to  the  strictly  formal 
law,  jtw  civile.  The  edidum  prcetorisy  un- 
der the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  131,  was 
reduced  to  a  regular  form  (edictum  per- 
petutan)  by  Salvius  Julianus,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  legal  authority,  although 
the  pretors  seem  to  have  retained  for  a 
long  time  their  privilege  of  issuing  edicts, 
till  all  legislative  power  fell  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The 
form  of  the  edict  was  still  made  use  of 
occasionally,  although  general  principles 
were  oflen  brought  forward  in  the .  de- 
cision of  particular  cases  (decrees  and  re- 
scripts!. '^^^  name  edict  has  since  been 
appiiea  in  several  monarchical  countries, 
as  a  general  term,  to  an  ordinance  of  the 
supreme  authority.    (See  CwU  Law.) 

Edict  of  NAffTEs.    (See  Hugiimota.) 

Edile.    (See  jEdHe.) 

Edinburgh;  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
filth  of  Forth,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  The 
town  stands  on  high  and  uneven  around, 
being  built  on  three  eminences.  The  cen- 
tral ridge,  on  which  the  city  was  originally 
built,  is  terminated  abruptly  on  the  west 
by  a  precipitous  rock,  on  which  the  castle 
is  placed,  while  to  the  east  it  gradually  in- 
clines to  the  plain,  fix>m  which  rise  Ar- 
thur's seat,  Salisbury  crags,  and  the  Cal- 
ton  hill.  Both  sides  of  the  central  ridge, 
occupied  by  the  principal  street  of  me 
old  town,  extendmg  from  the  castie  to 
Holyrood  house,  are  covered  with  build- 
ings closely  crowded  together,  and  de- 
scending m>m  the  main  street,  chiefly  in 
narrow  lanes,  with  littie  regard  either  to 
health  or  cleanliness.  That  part  of  the 
town  built  on  the  southern  eminence  is 
much  more  spacious  and  pleasant  in  its 
appearance  than  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  contains  several  elegant  squares.  Of 
these,  the  principal  is  George's  square. 
Here  are  also  the  Meadows,  a  tract  of 
ground  intersected  by  walks,  shaded  on 
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both  rides  by  rows  of  trees.  The  two 
ridges  on  which  the  old  town  is  built  are 
connected  by  a  bridge,  which  crosses  the 
low  street  called  the  Coufgate,  in  the  ra- 
vine between  them,  at  right  angles ;  on 
eacW  aide  of  which  bridge  houses  are 
ranged,  and  a  spacious  and  nearly  level 
street  is  formed,  notwithstanding  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground.  The  new  town 
is  built  on  tlie  lower  and  northernmost  of 
the  ridges,  parallel  witli  the  old  town, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge, 
and  by  a  mound  of  earth  called  the  earthen 
mouncL  Its  streets  and  squares  have  been 
constructed  with  great  elegance  and  regu- 
larity. Sl  Andrew's  and  Charlotte  squares 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  city  is  also  making  on  the 
inclined  plain  on  the  north,  and  towards 
the  west,  where  some  handsome  streets 
have  lately  been  built ;  also  the  octagon 
of  Moray  place,  the  finest  in  the  city. 
Edinburgh  is  connected  with  Leith  by 
a  paved  road.  A  magnificent  entrance 
from  the  east  has  also  bsen  formed  along 
the  south  ride  of  the  Gallon  Iiill ;  and  on 
tlie  summit  of  the  hill  a  national  monu- 
ment, afler  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Atliens,  has  been  begun.  Other  improve- 
ments are  at  present  going  on  with  a  view 
of  remedying  the  disadvantages  occasion- 
ed by  the  inequalities  of  tlie  ground  on 
which  Edinburgh  is  built.  The  scenery 
around  Eduibui^h,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
and  craggy  heiglits  of  the  Caltou  hill  and 
Arthur's  seat,  which  suddenly  rises  800 
feet  from  the  surrounding  plam,  and  pre- 
sents the  rocky  heights  of  SaUsbury  crags 
towards  the  city,  is  uncommonly  striking ; 
and  every  thing  has  been  done  to  display 
these  natural  advantages.  Around  the 
Calton  hill  several  wallas  have  lately  been 
made  at  different  elevations,  from  which 
the  surrounding  town  and  country  are  seen 
to  great  advantage ;  a  walk  has  also  been 
made  on  the  stillhigber  elevation  of  Salis- 
bury crags,  from  which  the  view  is  grand 
imd  imporin^-— Of  the  public  works  and 
buildings  in  JGdinburgh,  the  castle  is  the 
most  remaricable.  It  is  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  old  town,  on  a 
rugged  rock,  which  rises  on  three  sides 
from  a  level  plain  to  the  height  of  150  to 
200  feet  At  the  opporite  or  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  old  town  stands  the  palace 
and  abbey  of  Holyrood,  for  several  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  monarcbs  of  Scot- 
land. The  abbey,  of  which  only  the  walls 
remain,  was  founded  in  the  year  1128,  by 
David  I ;  and  in  the  buiying-place  within 
ore  interred  several  of  his  successors.  The 
)>alace  is  a  large  quadrangular  edifice  of 


hewn  stone,  with  a  coart  within,  sdr- 
rounded  by  piazzas.  The  palace  contains 
a  gallery  150  feet  long,  decorated  with 
imaginary  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
lane^  from  the  time  of  Fergus  L  As  it 
now  stands,  it  is  not  of  high  antiquity. 
Its  north-west  towers  were  built  by  James 
y,  but  the  remunjng  part  of  it  was  added 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pariiament  square,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  has  been  entirely  change 
ed,  in  consequence  of  two  fires^  which  oc- 
curred in  1824,  and  burnt  down  the  south 
and  east  rides  of  the  square.  On  the  rile 
of  the  former  houses  an  elegant  structure 
is  now  in  progress  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  courts,  to  be  connected  with  the 
former  buildings,  partly  old  and  partly 
new,  in  which  the  supreme  courts  at  pres- 
ent hold  their  rittings.  The  original  por- 
tion of  those  buildings  was  finished  in  the 
year  1640,  and  was  intended  for  the  re* 
ception  of  tlie  Scottish  parliament  For  the 
reception  of  die  advocates'  library',  the  rich- 
est collection  in  Scotland,  consisting  of 
more  than  70,000  printed  volumes^  and  a 
smaller  one  belonging  to  the  writers  to  the 
signet,  apartments  attached  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  parliament  house  have 
lately  been  finished.  Neariy  opposite  to  the 
Parliament  square  stands  the  it)yal  ex- 
change, which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1753,  and  was  formerly  employed  as  a 
custom-house.  The  register-office,  in 
which  the  public  records  of  Scodand  are 
deporited,  was  founded  in  the  year  1774, 
and  is  distinguished  for  lightness,  ele- 
gance, and  clasrical  simplicity  of  derign. 
Of  the  churches,  the  metropolitan  church, 
dedicated  to  saint  Giles,  is  the  most  an- 
cient. It  is  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
and  forms  one  ride  of  the  Parliament 
square.  It  was  erected  into  a  coUegiate 
church  in  1466,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
foimded  nearly  600  years  before.  From 
the  centre  rises  a  square  tower,  surmounted 
by  riender  arches,  supporting  a  spire  161 
feet  in  height,  the  whole  exhibiting  the 
resemblance  of  an  imperial  crown.  The 
other  churches  are,  Tnnity  college  church, 
the  Old  and  New  Grayfriais,  the  Tron, 
the  Canongate,  St  Cutlibert's,  Lady  Yes- 
tor's,  St  Andrew's,  St  George's,  St  Ma- 
ry's, and  St  Vincent's,  Ynih  five  cliapeb 
of  ease.  Berides  these  places  of  worslrip, 
there  are  four  for  the  Burghers,  three  for 
the  Antibur^iers,  four  for  the  Relief^  four 
for  the  Baptists,  two  for  the  Independents, 
a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  one  each  for  the  Meth- 
odists, Cameroniana,  Bereans,  Glasaitesi, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catiko- 
lics,  and  mx  for  the  EpiBCopaliaDa    The 
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uoiveniQr  of  Edinbui^  has  long  since  at' 
tained  general  celebrity.  ]f  was  founded 
in  the  year  1582,  when  there  was  only  one 
professor.  All  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy  are  now 
taught  in  this  seminary.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  2000.  To  the 
university  is  attached  a  library  of  more 
than  50,000  volumes.  The  high-school, 
the  principal  grammar-school  of  the  city, 
was  estabushed  in  1578.  Of  literary  asso- 
ciations, the  principal  is  the  royal  socie- 
ty, constituted  in  1782  ;  the  royal  society 
of  antiquaries,  and  the  Wemerian  socie- 
^^ ;  and  the  astronomical  institution. 
The  Highland  society  was  established  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  arts,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotlimd.  It  distributes  annually  about 
£700  in  premiums  for  inventions  and  im- 
provements. There  are,  besides,  the  fac- 
ulty of  advocates,  and  the  royal  colleges 
of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  princi- 
pal charitable  institution  is  Heriot  s  hos- 
pital, winch  was  endowed  by  George  He- 
riot,  jeweller  to' James  VI,  for  educating 
and  maintaining  the  sons  of  burgesses  ana 
freemen:  it  was  erected  in  iSO,  at  the 
expense  of  £30,000,  after  a  Gothic  design 
of  Inigo  Jones:  it  consists  of  a  large 
quadrangle,  with  a  court  in  the  interior ; 
and  it  is  crowned  with  columns,  turrets 
and  spires.  There  are,  also,  numerous 
other  hospitals,  three  charity  work-houses, 
an  asylum  for  the  industrious  blind,  a 
Magdalene  asylum,  a  house  of  industry, 
and  a  society  for  ihe  suppression  of  beg- 
ffing;  and  four  dispensanes,  two  for  u- 
K)imng  advice  and  medicineis  to  the  poor, 
and  two  for  curing  diseases  in  the  eye 
and  ear.  On  the  summit  of  the  Calton 
hill  18  Nelson's  monument,  a  circular  col- 
umn, 108  feet  in  height  There  are  13 
bonking  companies,  of  which  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  the  royal  bank,  and  the  British 
linen  company,  are  incorporated  by  royal 
charter.  The  manufactures  of  Edinburgh 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  consisting  of  house- 
hold funiiture;  travelling  carnages,  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  supenor  elegance ;  of 
engraving  in  all  its  branches,  musical  in- 
struments, &c. :  there  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  glass  and  marble,  in  which  equal 
taste  and  skill  are  displayed ;  and  between 
300  and  400  weavers  are  employed  in 
the  working  of  linen,  silks,  sarsnets,  and 
fine  shawls.  There  are  alao  brass  and 
iron  manufactures  and  distilleries  of  ^ir- 
itsin  the  neighborhood;  and  Edinburffh 
has  been  lonff  noted  for  its  excellent  ale. 
The  trades  of  bookselling  and  printing  are 


carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  various 
periodical  and  other  works  are  published 
here,  which  have  deservedly  attained  ex- 
tensive celebrity.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Edinburgh  Review  (seethe 
next  articU)  and  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
There  are  two  newspapers  published 
three  times  a  week,  three  twice  a  week, 
and  four  once  a  week.  The  places  of 
public  amusement  are  the  theatre,  the 
pantheon,  and  the  assembly-rooma  A 
nis-Iight  companjr  has  been  established* 
Edinburgh  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  its  coun- 
cil sends  one  member  to  parliament. — 
The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity.  About  the  year  854,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  historians, 
Edinburgh  was  a  town  of  some  note.  In 
1215,  a  parliament  was  assembled  here 
fi>r  the  first  time.  In  1437,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  usually  resided  in  it,  and  held 
regular  parliaments;  and  about  tlie  year 
1456,  it  was  considered  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  Population  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, including  Leith,  138,235  ;  42  miles 
E.  Glasgow,  and  396  N.  N.  W.  London ; 
Ion.  3°  12'  W.,  lat  55°  58^  N.  A  History 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  was  published,  in  1830,  by  Bower, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Ediitburgh  Review  (The  Quarterly). 
This  celebrated  journal  was  established  in 
1802,  at  a  time  when  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of 
works  conducted  with  inferior  talent,  and 
occupying  narrow  grounds.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  very  great  Discuss- 
ing all  the  great  subiects  of  literature, 
science,  philosophy  and  politics  with  fi^ee- 
dom,  boldness,  spirit,  varied  learning,  acute 
reasoning,  elegant  criticism,  a  picjuant 
satire,  and  profound  and  original  views, 
in  politics  it  has  supported  the  principles 
of  the  Fox  whigs;  in  religion,  it  is  more 
than  suspected  of  a  sceptical  leaning.  It 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  social  stud- 
ies of  a  number  of  young  men  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  accustomed  to  meet  oc- 
casionally to  discuss  questions  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  philosophy.  It 
was  edited,  during  the  first  year,  by  die 
reverend  Sydney  Smith,  after  whom  Mr. 
Jeffiiey,  then  a  yoimg  Scotch  advocate  of 
more  talents  and  leisure  than  practice  in 
his  profession,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  editor,  and  one  of  the  most  fiuitfiil 
contributors  during  the  long  time  which 
he  conducted  it  His  articles  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  belles-lettres.  Among  the 
principal  writers  are  to  be  found  the 
distin^bhed  names  of  Playfair,  Leslie, 
Mackintosh,  Brougham,  Dugald  Scewait, 
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doctor  Brown,  beadesMacculloch  (on  po- 
litical economy  and  Ireland),  WiUiams  (the 
adTocate),  Macaulay,  &c  Doctor  J^wn 
was  the  author  of  the  article  on  Kant  (No. 
3),  but  owing  to  some  liberties  taken  with  a 
paper  intended  for  the  4ch  number,  he  dis- 
continued his  contribution&  Plinrfair  wrote 
the  articles  relating  to  Laplace,  &c.  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  is  tlie  author  of  numerous 
literary,  historical,  and  political  articles, 
which  display  the  lil^eral  and  generous 
principles,  the  extensive  views  and  the 
variecf  learning  of  a  statesman  and  scholar. 
Mr.  Brougham,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the 
Coryplutus  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  he 
is  present  every  where,  possessing  a  sort 
of  mental  ubiquity,  in  pariiament,  at  the 
bar,  in  the  popular  assemblies ;  leading  in 
legislation,  litenitiire,  politics,  science ;  de- 
livering lessons  of  wisdom  and  taste  in  the 
paces  of  the  Review,  and  diffuainff  the 
lights  of  education  and  useful  knowledge 
among  the  laboring  classes,  by  means  of 
the  society  formea  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  he  is  at  the  head.  The  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Ekiinburgh  Review  in  the 
hands  of  the  whigs  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tory  periodical,  as  a  counter- 
poise. The  London  Quarterly  Review 
was  established  in  1809,  under  die  direc- 
tion of  Gifibrd.  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
a  work  of  a  smaller  calibre,  edited  Brst  by 
Lockhart  (now  editor  of  the  Quarterly), 
and  afterwards  by  Wilson,  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  same  cause.  The  multi- 
plication of  quarteriy  and  other  periodi- 
cals has  cooperated  with  the  diminution 
of  intellectual  power  in  the  Edinburgh  it- 
self, in  depriving  it  of  its  former  undisput- 
ed supremacy.  The  editorship  has  late- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Napier. 
The  Edinbuivh  Review  had,  at  one  time, 
12,000  subscribers.  This  Review,  and  also 
the  London  Quarterly,  are  republished,  and 
circulate  extensively,  in  the  U.  States. 

Edmund  I,  king  of  England,  an  able 
and  spirited  prince,  son  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  succeeded  his  brother  Athelstan  in 
941.  He  conquered  Cumberland,  which 
he  bestowed  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, . 
on  condition  of  homage.  He  was  stabbed 
at  a  banquet  by  LeoTf,  an  outlaw,  who 
entered  among  the  guests,  and  provoked 
the  king  to  a  personal  attack  upon  him. 
Edmund  inmiediately  expired  of  the 
wound,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edmuivd  II,  Bumamed  tronnde^  king  of 
England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred 
IL  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1016,  he 
WIS  obliged  to  take  the  fiekl  against  Ca- 
nute,  fay  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Aasing- 
deD,in  Essex,  in  consequenoe  of  the  defec- 


tion of  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia.  A  eom- 
promise  was  then  effected,  by  which  the 
midland  and  northern  counties  were  as- 
agned  to  Canute,  and  the  southern  to 
Edmund.  He  was  soon  after  murdered 
at  Oxford,  at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor 
Edric.  This  event  made  Canute  master 
of  the  entire  kingdom ;  but  the  line  of 
Edmund  was  again  partially  le&iored  by 
the  marriage  of  his  great  grand-daughter, 
Matilda,  to  Heniy  I. 

Edred,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed- 
waid  the  Elder,  succeeded  to  the  thrcme  on 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  Edmund  I  (947^ 
He  quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Northumbri- 
an Danes,  and  compelled  Malcolm,  king 
of  ScoUand,  to  renew  his  homage  for  his 
English  possesriona  Although  active  and 
warlike,  he  was  extremely  superstitioaa, 
and  subservient  to  the  celebrated  Dunstan, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Edred  died  after  a 
reign  of  nine  years,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  nephew,  Edwy. 

Edridge,  Henry,  ARA.,  FSA. ;  a  land- 
scape and  miniature  painter  of  eminence, 
bom  at  Paddington,  m  1768.  His  earlier 
portraits  are  principally  drawn  on  paper, 
with  black  lead  and  Indian  ink.  It  was  in 
later  years  only  that  he  made  those  elabo- 
rate and  high-finished  pictures,  uniting  the 
depth  and  richness  of  oil-painting  with  the 
freedom  and  fieshness  of  water-colcns,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  specimens  in 
England.    Hediedinl82L 

Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  England, 
son  of  AWred  the  Great,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  901.  Ethel  wald,  the  son  of  his 
father's  elder  brother,  claimed  the  crown ; 
but  this  insurrection  ended  with  the  death 
of  Ethelwald  in  battie.  The  reign  of  Ed- 
ward was  further  distinguished  l^  suc- 
cesses over  the  Anglicised  and  foreign 
Danes.  He  fortified  many  inland  towns, 
acquired  donunion  over  Northumlnria  and 
Eii^  Anglia,  and  subdued  severed  of  the 
Welsh  trib^  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  925. 

Edward,  sumamed  the  JUarhfr,  king  of 
England,  son  of  Edpr,  succeeded  his 
iadier,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  975.  His 
step-modier,  Elfirida,  wished  to  raise  her 
own  son,  Ethebed,  to  the  throne,  but 
was  opposed  by  Dunstan,  through  whose 
exertions  Edward  was  peaceably  crown- 
ed. His  short  reign  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  tlie  disputes,  between  Dun- 
stan and  the  foreign  monks  on  one  side, 
and  the  secular  clergy  on  the  other. 
The  young  king  paid  litde  attention  to 
any  thing  but  the  chase,  which  led  to  his 
unhappy  death.  Hunting  one  day  in  Dor- 
setshiie,  he  was  separated  fix>m  his  at- 
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tendantBy  and  repaired  to  Corfe  castle, 
where  Elfirida  resided.  After  paying  his 
respects  to  her,  he  revested  a  glass  of 
liquor,  and,  as  he  was  drinking  it  on  horae- 
hcbck,  one  of  Elfrida's  servants  gave  him  a 
deep  stab  behind.  He  immediately  set 
^pius  to  his  horse,  but,  ftiinting  from  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  dragged  in  the  stirrup 
until  he  died.  The  pity  caused  by  his 
innocence  and  misfortune  induced  the 
people  to  reeard  him  as  a  martyr.  He 
had  reigned  lour  years. 

Edward,  sumamed  the  Cof|/eMor, 
younger  son  of  Ethelred  II.  On  the  death 
of  his  maternal  brother,  Hardicanute  the 
Dane,  in  1041,  he  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  thus  renewed  the  Saxon  line.  He 
was  not  the  immediate  heir,  as  hisbrodier, 
Edmund  Ironside,  had  left  sons;  but,  as 
he  received,  the  support  of  Godwin,  earl 
of  Kent,  on  condition  of  manyinff  his 
daughter,  Editha,  his  claim  was  establish- 
ed. Edward  was  a  weak  and  supersti- 
tious, but  well-intentioned  prince,  who 
acquired  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  his 
mcni^kiBh  sanctity,  and  care  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  gained  the  title  of 
saint  and  confessor  by  abstaining  from 
nuptial  connexion  with  his  queen.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  Normandy,  he  intro- 
duced so  many  natives  of  that  countiy  to 
his  court,.that  the  French  lanffuage  and 
manners  became  prevalent  in  England,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons.  A  rebellion  took  place,  and  Edward 
was  forced  to  dismiss  his  foreign  favorites. 
Perceiving  that  the  youtii  and  weakness 
of  his  son,  Edgar  Atheling,  would  not  se- 
cure the  succession  against  the  power  and 
ability  of  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  he 
turned  his  eyes  up<m  his  kinsman,  Will- 
iam of  Normandy,  in  whose  favor  it  has 
been  asserted,  with  little  probability,  that 
he  executed  a  wiil.  He  died  in  1060, 
leaving  the  point  of  the  succession  unde- 
termined ;  and  with  him  ended  the  Saxon 
line  of  kings.  Edward  was  the  first  Elng- 
lish  monarch  who  touched  for  the  kinrs 
evil.  He  caused  a  bodv  of  laws  to  be 
compiled  from  those  of  Ethelbert,  Inaand 
Alfi^  to  which  the  nation  was  long 
fondly  attached. 

Edward  I  (of  the  Norman  line),  king 
of  £kigland,  son  of  Heniy  III,  was  bom 
at  Winchester  in  1239.  The  contests  be- 
tween his  father  and  the  barons  called  him 
eariy  into  active  life,  and  he  finally  (|uelled 
all  resistance  to  the  royal  authority,  by 
the  decisive  defeat  of  Leicester,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Evesham,  in  1265.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestine,  where  he  signalized 
his  valor  on  many  occasions,  and  mspired 


so  much  terror,  that  an  assassin  was  em- 
ployed to  despatch  him,  firom  whom  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which,  as 
tradition  reports,  being  supposed  to  lie 
fix>m  a  poisoned  weapon,  was  sucked  by 
his  faithfiil  consort,  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
On  assuming  the  govermnent,  he  acted 
with  great  vigor  in  the  repression  of  the 
lawlessness  of  the  nobles,  and  the  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but 
often  evinced  an  arbitrary  and  grasping 
disposition.    In  1276^  be  summoned  Lle- 


weUyn,  prince  of  Wales,  to  do  him  homage, 
and,  upon  his  refusal,  except  on  certain 
conditions,  commenced  tlie  war  which 
ended  in  the  annexation  of  that  princi- 
palitv  to  the  English  crown  in  1283.  Ed- 
wara  then  spent  some  time  abroad,  in 
mediating  a  peace  betvireen  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Arragon,  and,  on  his  return, 
commenced  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  Scodand.  The  expense 
attendant  upon  this  strong,  but  unprinci- 
pled policy,  was  such  that  Edward  was 
necessitated  to  use  every  expedient  to 
raise  supplies ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  twen^-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  sum- 
moned to  parliament  representatives  finom 
all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom :  this  is 
therefore  considered  by  some  authors  the 
true  epoch  of  the  formation  of  a  house  of 
commons  in  England.  After  his  rpttim 
fiiom  the  Scottish  expedition  in  1296, 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Baliol, 
he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his 
clergy,  who,  supported  by  tiie  pope,  re- 
fiised  to  submit  to  a  tax  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  them.  Edward  forced  their 
compliance,  by  placing  them  out  of  the 
protection  of  tlie  law.  His  firequent  ex- 
pedients to  raise  money  at  length  pro- 
duct great  discontent  among  the  nobles, 
and  people  also,  which  obliged  him  to 
confinn  the  sreat  charter,  and  charter  of 
forests,  and  uso  to  give  other  securities  in 
fiivor  of  public  liberty.  He  then  made  a 
campaign  in  Flanders  against  France, 
which  terminated  witii  the  recovery  of 
Guienne,  and  his  second  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  kinff  Philip.  Mean- 
time new  commotions  took  place  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  guidance  of  the  celetMnated 
WUham  Wallace.  These  traiiflactions 
recalled  Edward  fiiom  Flanders,  who 
hastened  to  the  borders, with  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  The  events  of  this  mter- 
esting  campaign  cannot  be  detailed  here ; 
but  the  ignominious  execution  of  the 
brave  Wallace,  in  1303,  as  a  traitor,  forms 
a  blot  in  tiie  character  of  Eklward.  Nei- 
ther did  it  avail ;  since  Robert  Bruce  was 
able,  in  1306,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
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of  a  new  confederacy.  Hi|^y  indignant 
at  this  determined  spirit  of  resistauee,  Ed- 
ward vowed  revense  against  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  and,  assembling  another 
army,  was  on  the  pcmi  of  passing  the  bor- 
der, when  he  was  arrested  by  sickness^ 
and  died  at  Bimh-upon-Sands,  near  Car- 
lisle, July  7,  1907,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-ninth  of  his 
reign.  Few  princes  have  exhibited  more 
viffor  in  action,  or  policy  in  council,  than 
Edward  L  His  enterprises  were  directed 
to  permanent  advantages,  rather  than  to 
mere  personal  ambition  and  temporaiy 
splendor.  Nor  was  he  less  intent  upon 
the  internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom 
than  its  extenal  importance.  The  laws 
of  the  realm  obtainea  so  much  additional 
Older  and  precision  during  his  reign,  that 
he  has  been  called  the  EmgUsk  JuiUman, 
He  passed  an  act  of  mortmain,  protected 
and  encouraged  commerce;  and  in  his 
reign  fiist  originated  the  society  of  mer- 
chant adventurers.  The  manners  pf  this 
able  sovereign  were  courteous^  and  his  per- 
son majestic,  although  the  disproportion- 
ate length  of  his  legs  gave  him  tlie  popu- 
lar surname  of  Lofng$hank»,  He  left  a  son 
and  three  dauffhters  by  his  first  wife,  El- 
eanor, who  died  in  12m),  and  two  sons  by 
his  second  wife,  Maigaret  of  France. 

EowARD  II,  kin^  of  E^land,  bom  at 
Caernarvon  castle  m  1284,  and  the  first 
English  prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Edward  I,  in  1307.  He  was  of  an 
agreeable  figure  and  mild  disposition,  but 
indolent  and  fend  of  pleasure.  After 
marching  a  little  way  into  Scotland,  with 
the  army  collected  by  his  fether,  he  re- 
turned, dismissed  his  troops,  and  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  amusement 
His  fiist  step  was  to  recall  Pieis  Gaveston, 
a  young  Gkuscon,  whom  his  father  had 
banished,  and  whom  h6  created  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  married  to  his  niece.  He 
then  went  over  to  France  to  espouse  the 
princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  been 
contracted  by  his  ftuher.  Soon  after  his 
return,  the  barons  associated  against  the 
fiivorite,  Gaveston,  whom  they  more  than 
once  obliged  the  king  to  send  away.  He 
was,  however,  as  constantly  recalled  when 
the  immediate  danger  was  over,  until  an 
open  rebellion  took  place ;  and,  the  person 
of  Gaveston  bein§^  captured,  he  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  pubhc  enemy.  In  1314,  Ekl- 
ward  assembled  an  immense  army,  to 
check  the  progress  of  Robert  Bruce,  but 
was  completelv  defeated  at  Banuockbum. 
After  the  death  of  Gaveston,  he  selected 
a  similar  minion  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
Spenser,  a  young  nobleman  whose  fether 


was  livinff,  upon  whom  he  lavished  fevon 
of  every  una,  until  the  baroiis  a^pain  re- 
belled, and,  the  parliament  dooming  the 
Spensers  to  exile,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
confirm  the  sentence.  Edward,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  in  concert  with  the  Spen- 
sers, contrived  to  raise  troops  and  attack 
the  barons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  bis 
cousin,  the  eari  of  Lancaster,  who,  being 
taken  misoner,  was  executed  at  Fomfiet. 
Several  others  also  suffered,  and  the 
Spensers  were  enriched  with  the!  rooik. 
Edward  subsequently  made  another  nuit- 
less  attempt  amnst  Scotland,  which  end- 
ed in  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  of  thirteen 
years.  In  1324,  queen  IsabeUa  w^it  to 
France  to  settle  some  disputes  in  relation 
to  Guienne,  and,  while  there,  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  several  English 
fugitives,  in  whose  hatred  to  the  Spensers 
ahe  participated.  Among  these  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  a  yowig  baron  of  the  Webb 
marehes,  between  whom  and  IsabeUa  a 
criminal  intercourse  succeeded,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  which  the  queen  was  stiD  more 
etermined  upon  the  ruin  of  her  weak  and 
unhappy  husband.  Having  formed  an 
association  ¥rith  all  the  Enf^ish  malcon- 
tents, and  bein^  aided  with  a  ferce  by 
the  count  of  Hiunault,  she  embarked  for 
England  in  September,  1396,  and  landed 
in  SufiR>lk.  Her  forces  seized  the  Tower 
of  London  and  other  fortresses,  captured 
and  executed  both  the  Spensers  without 
trial,  and  at  length  took  the  king  prisoner, 
who  had  conceded  himself  in  WaJes,  vrith 
a  view  of  escaping  to  Ireland.  The  un- 
fortunate Edward  was  confined  in  Kenii- 
worth  casde,  and  in  January,  1327,  his 
deposition  was  unanimously  voted  in  par- 
liament, on  the  ground  of  inc^iacirr  and 
inisgovenimenL  A  resignation  of  the 
crown  was  soon  after  extorted  fifom  him, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  Berkeley  castle, 
where  Mortuner  despatched  two  ruffians, 
who,  it  is  said,  murdered  him,  by  thrusting 
a  red-hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  that  no  ex- 
ternal marks  of  violence  might  remain, 
21st  of  Sept.,  1327,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign  and  forty-third  of  his  age. 

Edward  III,  son  of  Edward  II,  by  Isa- 
bella of  France,  was  bom  in  1313.  On 
his  father's  deposition  in  1327,  he  was 
proclaimed  king,  under  a  council  of  re- 
gency, while  his  mother's  paramour,  Mor- 
timer, really  possessed  the  principal  power 
in  the  state.  The  pride  and  oppressioD  of 
Mortimer  now  became  so  intolerable,  that 
a  general  confederacy  was  formed  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  young 
king  himself,  who^  now  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  could  ill  brook  the  ascendency  of 
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his  mother's  minion.  The  resuh  wu  the 
seizure  of  Mortimer,  in  the  castle  of  Not- 
tingham, where  he  lodged  with  the  queen, 
and  his  inunediate  execution  upon  a  gib-' 
bet.  The  queen  was  also  connned  to  her 
house,  with  a  reduced  allowance,  and,  al- 
though treated  with  outward  respect,  nev- 
er again  recovered  any  degree  of  authori- 
^.  Eldward  now  turned  his  attention  to 
Scotland.  Assisted  by  some  principal 
English  nobles,  who  enjoyed  estates  in 
that  country,  which  were  withheld  from 
them  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty,  Eldward  Baliol,  son  of  the  John  Bali- 
ol  to  whom  the  crown  had  been  awarded 
by  Edward  I,  raised  a  force,  and,  defeating 
the  Scots  in  a  great  battle,  set  aside  David 
Bruce,  then  a  minor,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  13SQ.  Baliol,  being  driven 
away  on  the  departure  of  his  En^ish  aux- 
iliaries, applied  to  Edward,  who  levied  a 
well-appointed  army,  with  which  he  de- 
feated tlie  regent,  Douglas,  at  the  femous 
battle  of  Halidown-hiil,  in  July,  1333. 
This  victory  produced  the  restoration  of 
Baliol,  who  was,  however,  again  expelled, 
and  again  restored,  until  the  ambition  of 
Edward  was  called  off  by  a  still  more 
splendid  object  The  crown  of  France, 
by  the  Sallque  law,  having  devolved  to 
Phihp  de  Valois,  cousin-fferman  to  the  de- 
ceased king,  Charles  the  Fair,  Edward 
was  induct  to  claim  it  iv  right  of  his 
mother,  that  monarch's  sister.  There  ex- 
isted other  claims  that  were  superior ;  but 
these  considerations  weighed  very  little 
with  a  young,  ambitious  monarch,  eager 
for  conquest  and  glory.  The  first  ho^- 
ities  produced  nothing  of  much  moment 
Ekiward,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  supplies, 
made  concessions  to  parliament  which  he 
never  intended  to  keep ;  and,  finding  his 
territory  of  Guienne  threatened,  he  sent 
over  a  force  for  its  defence,  and  quickly 
followed  himself,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward,  the  famous  bkck  prince,  all  his 
chief  nobility,  and  30,000  men.  The 
memorable  batde  of  Crecy  followed,  Aug. 
25,  1346,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
siege  of  Calais.  In  the  mean  time,  David 
Bruce,  having  recovered  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  made  an  incursion,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  into  England ;  but,  bemg 
met  at  Durham  by  a  much  inferior  force, 
raised  by  queen  rhilippa,  and  headed  by 
lord  Percy,  he  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his  principal 
nobles.  Philippa  went  over  to  her  hus- 
band at  Calais,  and,  by  her  interference, 
prevented  the  barbarous  execution  of  Eu- 
stache  de  St  Pierre  and  five  other  citizens, 
whom  £ldward,  on  the  capitulation  of  the 


place,  had  determined  to  execute,  in  re  • 
venge  for  his  long  detention  in  the  sie^ 
In  1348,  a  truce  was  concluded  with 
France.  The  year  1349  was  distinguished 
by  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Uie  gar- 
ter ;  which,  owing  to  the  fame  and  chiv- 
alrous character  of  Edward  and  his  eldest 
son,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe. 
Philip,  king  of  France,  dying  in  1350,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  the  com- 
mencement of  whose  reign  abounded  with 
intestine  commotion,  and,  in  1355,  Ed- 
ward apiin  invaded  France  on  the  side 
of  Calais,  while  the  black  prince,  at  the 
same  time,  led  a  large  army  fix)m  Gasco- 
ny.  Both  these  exj^itions  were  attend- 
ed with  much  plunder  and  devastation ; 
and  Edward,  being  recalled  home  by  a 
Scottish  inroad,  soon  repelled  it,  and  retal- 
iated by  carrying  fire  and  sword  from 
Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  During  this  time, 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  penetrated  fiiom 
Guienne  to  the  heart  of  France,  where 
he  was  opposed  bv  king  John,  at  the  head 
of  an  anm"  nearly  five  times  more  nu- 
merous. The  famous  battle  of  Poictiers 
ensued,  in  which  the  French  monarch 
being  taken  prisoner,  Edward  held  at  the 
same  time  in  captivity  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
enemies.  John  was  taken  to  England, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and 
David  was  soon  afler  liberated  upon  ran- 
som. A  truce  had  been  made  with 
France  afler  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  1359,  Edward 
once  more  passed  over  to  Calais  with  a 
large  array,  and  desolated  the  provinces 
of  ricardy  and  Champagne,  but  at  length 
consented  to  a  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  May,  1360.  Besides  the  stipu- 
lation of  a  large  ransom  for  king  John, 
several  provinces  and  districts  in  the  south- 
west of^France  and  neighborhood  of  Cal- 
ais were  yielded  to  Edward,  who,  in  his 
turn  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France  and  duchy  of  Normandy.  The 
successor  of  John,  Charles  V,  invaded  the 
provinces  intrusted  to  prince  Edward,  then 
m  the  last  stage  of  declining  health,  and  £M- 
ward  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  gradual  loss  of  all  his  French  posses- 
sions, except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and 
of  all  his  conquests  except  Calais.  In  the 
decline  of  life,  he  was  in  other  respects 
unfortunate :  becoming  a  widower,  he  fell 
into  a  species  of  dotage ;  and  an  artful  nus- 
tress,  named  Alice  rieis,  so  abused  her 
influence,  that,  on  a  parliamentaiy  remon- 
strance, he  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
her.    His  administration  also  became  un- 
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popular ;  and  he  had  the  affliction  of  wit- 
nessing his  heroic  son,  Edward,  sink  a 
victini  to  a  lin|rering  illness ;  which  calam- 
ity he  survived  about  a  year,  dyinc  June 
21, 1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  sumamed 
the  Black  Pnnce ;  one  of  the  most  chival- 
ric  and  heroic  characters  of  history,  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III  and  Phillppa  of 
Hainault  He  was  bom  hi  1330,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  accompanied  his  fiither 
in  his  invasion  of  France,  and  received 
firom  him  the  honor  of  kni^thood.  The 
victoiy  of  Crecy,  which  king  Edward  left 
principally  to  the  exertions  of  the  force 
under  his  son's  command,  to  use  that  war- 
like king^s  language,  ^showed  that  he 
merited  liis  spurs.**  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  assumed  the  motto  of  Ich 
dien  (I  serve),  used  by  all  succeeding  prin- 
ces of  Wales,  and  derived,  it  is  said,  fix)m 
the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  slain  in 
that  battle,  which  tnidition,  however,  later 
antiouaries  seem  disposed  to  discredit. 
In  lj»5,  he  commanded  the  army  which 
invaded  France  from  Gascony,  and  the 
next  year  fought  the  great  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers  (see  Edward  177),  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
treated  his  prisoner,  king  John.  By  the 
peace  of  Bretagne,  his  father  had  obtained 
the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Saintonge,  Peri- 
geux,  Limousin,  &C.,  which  he  annexed  to 
Guienne,  and  formed  into  a  soverei^ty 
for  his  son,  under  the  title  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Aauitain.  There  the  prince  took 
up  his  residence ;  and  at  his  court  Pedro 
the  Cruel  sought  refuge,  when  driven 
from  his  throne  by  his  natural  brother, 
Henry  of  Trastamare.  Edward  under- 
took the  reestablishment  of  this  tyrant, 
which  he  accomplished,  but  lost  his  health 
in  the  enterprise.  Disappointed,  by  the 
perfidy  of  Pedro,  of  the  stipulated  reim- 
Dursements,  the  taxes  he  was  obliged  to 
levy  on  his  new  subjects  render^  his 
government  unpopular ;  and  an  api)eal 
was  made  to  the  king  of  France,  as  his 
liege  lord,  who  summoned  him  as  his  vas- 
sal to  appear  at  Paris.  "  I  will  come," 
replied  the  angry  prince,  ^  but  it  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men."  His  health, 
however,  was  too  far  declined  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field,  when  the  king  of 
France  invaded  his  dominions ;  and,  hav- 
ing suffered  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
generals  defeated,  he  withdrew  into  Eng- 
land, and  after  lingering  some  time,  died, 
June  8, 1376,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  leaving 
an  only  son,  afterwards  Richard  IL 

Edward  IV,  king  of  England,  was  bom 


in  1441.  His  father,  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  was  grandson  of  EMward,  earl  of 
Cambridge  and  duke  of  York,  fourth  son 
of  Edwanl  III,  while  the  Lancaster  branch 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  thhd 
son.  The  York  line  had  intermarried 
with  the  female  descendants  of  Lionel, 
the  second  son,  which  gave  it  the  prefer- 
able right  to  the  crown.  Edward,  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  father  at  the  batde 
of  Wakefield,  assumed  his  title,  and,  hav- 
ing entered  London,  was  declared  king 
by  acclamation  in  1461.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  had  to  fight  for  his  crown 
against  an  army  of  mflOO  Lancastrians 
assembled  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  field  of 
Towton  confirmed  his  title,  by  a  decisive 
victoiy.  Although  the  high-spirited  Mar- 
garet was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XI 
of  France,  again  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  batde  of  Hexham,  in  May,  1464, 
obliged  her  to  return  to  Flanders,  and 
leave  her  husband,  the  imbecile  Henry,  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who 
immured  liim  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Freed  from  warlike  cares,  Edward  indulg- 
ed himself  in  the  gallantries  too  common 
to  his  age  and  station,  and,  by  a  marriage 
of  passion  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wid- 
ow of  sir  John  Grey  of  Groby,  a  Laincaff- 
trian,  betrayed  himself  into  very  serious 
difiSculties,  since,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  despatdied  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  for  him  with  Bona 
of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France ; 
so  that  he  at  once  onended  two  royal 
houses,  and  his  powerful  friend,  War- 
wick. Aided  by  France,  Warwick,  who 
had  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Lan-  i 
castrian  prince  EM  ward,  landed  with  Cior-  i 
ence  and  some  other  lonls  at  Dartmouth ; 
and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  he 
quickly  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  encoun- 
ter Edward.  They  approached  each  oth- 
er near  Nottingham,  where  the  king,  by 
the  treachery  of  the  marquis  of  Montague, 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  had 
nearly  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  He  had  just  time  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  with  a  few  attendants  pro- 
ceed to  Lvnn,where  he  mstantly  embarked, 
and  reached  a  port  in  Holland,  leaiing 
Warwick  in  full  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, eleven  days  after  he  had  set  his  foot 
in  it  Henry's  tide  was  again  recognised 
by  pariiament,  and  Warwick  and  Clarence 
were  declared  regents  of  the  kingdom. 
Edward,  who  at  first  had  been  received 
rather  coldly  by  liis  brother-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  length  secretly 
aasiiMed  by  him  with  a  small  squadron  of 
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ships,  and  a  force  of  about  2000  men,  with 
which  he  safely  reached  Ravenspur,  in 
Yorkshire.  Here  his  forces  quickly  in- 
creased by  partisans  from  all  quarters,  and 
he  was  soon  enabled  to  march  to  London, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  many  rich 
merchants  who  had  advanced  him  money, 
he  obtained  entrance  as  king,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Henry  a^ain  became  prisoner. 
Warwick  advanced  against  him  as  far  as 
Bemet,  where,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471, 
another  great  battle  was  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  deatli  of  Warwick,  and  a  de- 
cisive victoiy  on  the  part  of  Edward.  On 
the  same  day,  queen  Margaret  and  her  son 
Edward  landed  at  Weymouth,  and  march- 
ed into  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  victorious  Edward,  who  totally 
defeated  her  at  Tewkesbmy.  The  queen 
and  her  son  Edward,  being  taken  prison- 
ens,  and  brouffht  into  the  presence  of  the 
victor,  Edwara  asked  the  latter  how  he 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions.  On  re- 
ceiving a  spirited  answer,  he  basely  struck 
the  captive  prince  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet — the  signal  for  immediate  massa- 
cre by  the  king's  brothers  and  other  nobles 
attendant.  Margaret  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where  Henry  VI  soon  afler  died, 
but  whether  by  violence  or  by  disease  is 
uncertain.  Edward  now  once  more  re- 
signed himself  to  pleasure  and  «iyety, 
until  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  French 
conquests.  Baffled  by  the  arts,  intrigues 
and  money  of  Louis  XI  (which  he  con- 
descended to  accept),  these  attempts  ended 
in  nothing  of  importance.  The  latter  part  of 
bis  reign  was  disturbed  by  his  jealousy  of 
his  brother  Clarence.  The  consequence  of 
this  ill-will  was  the  attainder  of  Clai*ence, 
who  was  indulged  in  his  desire  of  meeting 
his  death  by  immersion  in  a  butt  of  Malm- 
sey wine.  Edward  was  preparing  for 
another  expedition  against  France,  when 
he  was  taken  offby  sicJcness,  in  April,  1483, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  lefl  two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Edward  IV  possessed 
some  ability  and  activity,  but  was, 
however,  more  shovvy  than  solid.  His 
valor  was  stained  by  cruelty,  and  he  was 
less  fitted  to  prevent  evils,  than,  by  his 
courage  and  enterprise,  to  remedy  them. 

Edward  V,  kinff  of  England,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  IV,  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  in 
1483.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  regent,  caused  the  youn^  king  and  his 
brother,  who  were  lodged  m  the  Tower, 
to  be  smothered  by  ruffians.  Two  bodies^ 
answering  their  description,  being  found 
buried  at  the  fixrt  of  the  staiisof  their 
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apartment,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II,  wei^ 
taken  up  by  that  king's  order,  and  dqKM»- 
ited  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Edward  VI,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Henry  VIII,  by  Jane  Seymour,  was  bran 
in  1538.  At  his  father's  death,  iie  was 
only  nine  years  of  age,  and,  as  he  did  not 
live  to  attain  majority,  the  public  acts  of 
his  reign  are  to  be  deemed  those  of  his 
counsellors.  His  education  was  intrusted 
to  men  of  the  first  character  for  leaniing, 
among  whom  were  sir  Anthony  Cooke 
and  sir  John  Cheke.  The  progress  of  the 
young  king,  whose  disposition  vna  veiy 
oocile  and  amiable,  was  great,  especially 
in  classical  acquirements,  and  a  rooted  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  His 
reign  was,  on  tlie  whole,  tumulmous  and 
unsettled.  Afler  his  father's  death,  his 
maternal  uncle,  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, became  protector;  but  his  adminis- 
tration raised  up  such  powerful  enemies^ 
that  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Ed- 
ward was  much  afflicted  at  the  necessior 
of  consenting  to  his  execution,  and  with 
equal  reluctance  consented  to  the  death 
of  a  fanatical  female,  named  Joan  Bocher, 
who  was  sentenced  to  the  flames  for 
heresy.  When  Cranmer  urged  Edward 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution,  he 
lon^  resisted,  and  at  length,  overcome  by 
his  importunities,  told  him.  that  if  it  was 
wrong,  the  guilt  lay  with  him.  Afler  the 
death  of  Somerset,  Dudley,  duke  of  Nordi- 
umberland,  became  all  powerful,  and 
through  liis  influence,  Edward,  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  was  induced  to  set 
aside  the  succession  of  both  his  sisters^ 
and  to  setde  the  crown  upon  the  lady 
Jane  Grey,  claiming  through  his  &ther*s 
younger  sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk. 
His  decease,  from  i\  pulmonary  complaint, 
soon  afler  followed,  July  6, 15S^  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his 
reign. 

Edward,  Charles,  called  the  Pretend- 
er, grandson  of  James  II,  king  of  England, 
son  of  James  Edward  and  Clementine, 
daughter  of  prince  Sobiesky,  was  bom  in 
1720,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  popes  Clement  XI 
and  Innocent  XIII.  xhe  last  scion  of 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  from  the  very 
cradle  he  wa»  inspired  with  an  impulse, 
that  induced  him,  at  the  early  age  of  23,  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Supported  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1742^  disguis- 
ed as  a  Spanish  courier,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  to  his  views  Louis  XV. 
15,000  men  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  Dunkirii  for  England,  when  the 
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Englifih  admiral  Nonis  dispened  the 
whole  French  fleet,  before  it  had  gained 
the  open  sea.  This  prevented  the  French 
court  fit>m  underbiking  a  second  expedi- 
tion ;  all  the  requests  of  Edward  were  in 
vaini  and  he  now  resolved  to  trust  to  his 
own  exertions.  Widi  borrowed  money, 
and  seven  trusty  officers,  he  landed  like  a 
knight-errant,  June  S7, 1745,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Scotland,  fiom  a  ship  of 
18  guns,  which  contained  arms  for  1500 
meiL  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  he 
found  so  many  adlierents  among  the  dis- 
contented Scotch  nobles,  who  went  over 
to  his  party,  together  with  the  Highland- 
ers unaer  them,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  little  army.  With  this  he 
marched  forward,  conquered  the  English 
troops,  which  advanced  to  meet  him  nrom 
Edinburgh,  ci^itured  Perth,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  resent  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  also  took 
Edinburgh,  September  19, 1745,  where  he 
was  once  more  proclaimed  regent,  and 
aorrounded  with  his  ministers  and  gene- 
rals. France  sent  him  support  Septem- 
ber 21, 1745,  he  defeated  at  Preston  Pans 
an  army  of  4000  English.  He  set  the 
prisonerB  at  libertv.  His  force  was  now 
/OOO  strong.  With  this  he  advanced,  and 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  November  26,  which^ 
after  three  days,  surrendered,  and  suppli- 
ed him  with  a  great  number  of  arms.  He 
now  caused  his  father  to  be  pn>claimed 
king,  and  liimself  regent  of  Enj^and,  re- 
moved his  head-quarteis  to  Manchester, 
and  soon  found  himself  within  100  miles 
of  London,  where  many  of  his  fiiends 
awaited  his  aiTiA*al.  The  rapid  successes 
of  the  adventurer  made  the  English  gov- 
ernment tremble ;  and  a  part  of  the  English 
forces  in  Germany  was  recalled.  Want 
of  suppoit,  disunion  and  jeaknisy  among 
the  aoherentB  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  some 
errors;,  and  the  superior  force  opposed  to 
him,  compelled  prince  Edward  to  retire 
in  the  begmning  of  1746.  The  victory  at 
Falkirk  ( Januanr  23,  1746)  was  his  last. 
As  a  final  attempt,  he  risked  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  against  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, Ajpril  ^,  1746,  in  which  'his  army 
w«s  detSsated,  and  entirely  di^>er9ed.  T%ie 
prince  now  wandered  about  for  a  long 
time  through  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  often 
without  food,  and  the  price  of  £90,000 
sleriing  vras  set  upon  his  head.  He  was 
at  last  discovered  by  his  most  Aithfiil 
fiinid  0*Neil,  a Soottnh  nobleman:  they 
escaped  deteciion  by  saiBng,  in  a  misera- 
ble aaC  fimcn  island  to  iaaod,aiid  wan- 
dering from  valley  to  vmDey,  pursued  bj 
a  ttwimand  dangqs ;  for 


was  made  for  Charles  in  every  direction. 
At  Lochnanach,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  one  of  the  French  frigates,  which 
had  been  sent  for  his  rescue.  September 
29, 1746,  five  months  afler  the  defeat  of 
CuUoden,  he  sailed  from  Scotland,  and 
arrived  in  France,  destitute  of  eveiy  diing. 
By  the  interest  of  madame  de  Pompadour, 
prince  Eklward  now  received  an  annual 
pension  of  200,000  tivres  for  life ;  he  had 
also  12,000  doubloons  yearly  from  Spain. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  de- 
prived him  of  all  proqiect  of  recovering  tlie 
throne  of  England ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  his  own  removal  from  France  was 
stipulated  in  the  articles  of  peace,  his  an- 
ger knew  no  bounds.  It  became  neces- 
saiy  to  carry  him,  uiMer  a  guard,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Ital)^  He  went  to  Rome,  the 
residence  of  liis  father,  James  III ;  but 
his  relations  to  the  Roman  court  were 
changed  after  his  fiither's  death,  January 
1, 1766w  His  often  ridiculous  requests  in 
regard  to  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  to- 
wards him,  which  he  made  under  the 
name  of  count  of  Albany,  rendered  his 
presence  troublesome.  He  went  to  Fk>r- 
ence,  till  Pius  VI  recalled  him  to  Rome,  by 
vrithdrawing  his  pension.  That  hxs  &m- 
ily  might  not  beccnne  extinct,  be  married, 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  April  17, 1772, 
a  princess  of  Stolberg-Gedem.  But  his 
viol^ice  led  to  a  separation,  in  1780L  (See 
•4ftaay.)  Edward  now  became  addicted 
to  intoxication.  He  died  January  31 ,  1788, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  life.  Three  years 
before,  he  sent  for  his  natural  daughter 
from  France,  legitimated  her,  and  decnied 
her,  on  his  royal  authority',  liis  lawful 
heiress,  under  the  title  of  countess  of  Al- 
bany. His  body  was  carried  to  Frascati. 
and  entombed  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  king. 
A  sceptTp,  crown,  sword,  and  the  escutch- 
eons of  England  and  Scotkrid,  adotiied  his 
coffin,  and  his  only  brother  then  living, 
the  cardinal  of  Yoik,  peribrmed  the  fime- 
ral  service  for  "dead  king  Charles."*  The 
cardinal  of  York  receivid  fiom  England 
an  annual  pension  ckf  £4000  eterling,  from 
the  vear  W9.  and  died  at  Frsscati,  Juh* 
13,  i807.  The  Smarts  ruled  in  Scotland 
400  years,  and  in  England  85  years. 

Edwa&ds,  Bnran,  historian  of  the  We^ 
Indies,  was  bom  at  Weetbury,  in  \lik- 
ahire,  in  1743.  On  the  death  of  his  frtfacT, 
in  adverse  cirtrumsiancea,  he  aequiied  the 
protection  of  his  maternal  uncfe,  a  pcfsrai 
poeseeaed  of  creat  propen%  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  He  inbailei  not  only  the 
large  fortune  of  his  uncle,  but  of  a  Mr. 
Hume,  of  Jamaiea,  and,  I 
Dent  mercoaiiiy  remmed  to  J 
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m  1796,  took  his  seat  for  the  borough  of 
Giampound,  which  he  represented  until 
his  death,  in  July,  1800.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  Trade  of  the  West  India  Islands 
with  the  U.  Suites,  1784 ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  Speech  on  the  Slave  Trade ; 
but  his  most  distinguished  performance  is 
his  Histoiy,  civil  and  commercial,  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  1793, 
2  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition  of  this  work, 
published  after  his  death,  in  1801, 3  vols. 
8vo.,  includes  a  History  of  St  Dominffo. 
Mr.  Edwards  also  pubhshed,  in  1796,  Uie 
Proceedings  of  the  Governor  and  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica, -in  regard  to  the  Maroon 
Negroes,  8vo.  All  these  works  are  valu- 
aUe  for  their  informadon,  and  are  written 
with  ease  and  elegance. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  American  metaphyncians  and 
theologians,  whom  Dugald  Stewart  de- 
scribes as  **  indisputably  the  ablest  cham- 
pion of  the  scheme  of  necessity  since  the 
time  of  Collins,"  was  bom  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  5,  1703. 
His  father,  a  minister  of  the*  gospel,  in- 
structed him  in  the  dead  umguaffes. 
Jonathan  entered  Yale  college,  in  New 
Haven,  in  September  1716,  where  he 
was  duitinguished  for  good  morals,  dili- 
gence, and  proficiency  in  the  collegiate 
studies.  At  fourteen,  he  read  with  pleas- 
ure Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
His  habits  of  application  and  thought,  and 
his  delight  and  success  in  metaphysical 
studies,  were  extraordinary.  Papers,  in 
his  hand-writing,  show,  that  at  fourteen 
he  conceived  the  design  of  composing  a 
complete  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Natural  History,  including  Chemistry 
and  Geology.  His  piety,  lus  devotion  to 
the  Bible^  and  his  propensity  for  theologi- 
cal inquiries,  were  equally  remarkable. 
In  1730,  he  took  hb  firet  degree,  and  re- 
mained nearly  two  years  at  Yale,  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry.  In  1723,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  preached 
for  about  eight  months,  with  great  distinc- 
tion. In  September,  1723,  he  was  elected 
a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yem*  began  to  act  in  that  capacity,  but 
resigned  his  ofiice  in  1726,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  minister  of  the  people  of  North- 
ampton, where  he  was  ordamed  Febru- 
ary 15, 1727.— The  record  of  his  labors  as 
a  pastor,  divine,  and  roetaphvsical  writer, 
is  edifying  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
various  sermons  and  disquisitions  procur- 
ed for  him  a  wide  reputation..  His  Trea- 
tise on  Behgious  Anections  was  imme- 
diatefy  repuUished  in  England  and  Scot- 


land, and  placed  him  among  the  first 
writers  of  bis  sect  After  more  than  three 
years  of  zealous  service  in  Northampton, 
a  total  rupture  occurred  between  him  and 
his  congre^tion,  owing  to  the  candor  and 
boldness  with  which  he  publicly  reproved 
certain  irregularities  of  some  young  per- 
sons of  the  principal  families  coimected 
with  his  church.  An  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil dismissed  liim  in  June,  1750 ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
serve  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians 
at  Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  remained  six  years,  exerting  himself 
with  an  apostolical  spirit,  apd,  at  the  same 
time,  prosecuting  the  deepest  investiga- 
tions m  mental  philosopny.  Here  ne 
composed  his  fiunous  worlks  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  and  on  Original  Sin. — 
The  first  is  his  masterpiece,  and  worthy 
of  the  powers  of  a  Locke  or  Leibnitz.  It 
was  completed  within  the  space  of  four 
months  and  a  half.  The  date  of  its  first 
appearance  is  the  eariy  part  of  1754.  In 
1757,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  c4l^ 
lege  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  ac- 
cepted this  invitation,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  de- 
sire to  accomplish  two  great  literary  enter- 
prises, which  he  had  begun  long  before — 
a  Histoiy  of  the  Work  of  R^emption, 
and  a  View  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  New  TestamenL  In  January,  1758, 
he  repaired  to  Princeton,  where  the  small- 
iK>x  then  prevailed.  He  was  inoculated 
by  the  physician  of  the  college.  **  He  had 
the  malady  favorably,  but  a  secondary 
fever  set  in,  and,  by  reason  of  a  number 
of  pustules  in  his  throat,  the  obstruction 
was  such,  that  the  medicines  necessary  to 
check  the  fever  could  not  be  admmistered. 
This  disorder  put  an  end  to  his  life,  March 
22,  1758,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age." 
This  eminent  man  gave,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, an  admirable  example  of  Christian 
pBitience,  resignation  and  hope.  He  lef% 
five  daughters  and  three  sons.  One  of  his 
sons  was  president  of  the  college  at  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  having  been,  like  his 
father,  a  tutor  in  the  institution  in  which 
he  was  educated ;  subsequendy  dismissed 
from  a  parish  wider  his  care  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions,  settied  again  in  a 
retired  situation,  elected  to  the  president- 
ship of  a  college,  and  called  to  leave  this 
world  shortly  after  liis  inauguration,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  age  with  his  father. — 
llie  physical  constitution  of  Edwards  (the 
father)  was  extremely  delicate;  but  his 
mind  was  so  active  and  well  djsciplined, 
that  he  was  able  to  produce,  besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  a  very  large 
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number  of  tractB  and  sennons.  Various 
nanatiTes  of  hia  life,  and  editions  of  his 
works,  have  been  printed  in  Great  Britain 
and  tfie  United  States.  The  latest  is  in 
ten  octavo  volumes,  published  in  1830, 
at  New  Yorit,  and  edited  from  original 
materials,  b^  Sereno  E.  Dwight  The 
first  volume  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  me- 
moir of  his  life,  comprising  his  resolu- 
tions, diaiy.  and  a  part  of  his  correspon- 
dence. The  description,  which  he  has 
furnished,  of  his  own  mind,  temperament, 
theoloffical  sentiments,  and  literary  pro- 
jects, deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted. 
He  wrote  with  perspicuity,  though  not 
with  elegance,  and  generally  in  a  rugged 
and  negugent  style. 

EowT,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed- 
mund I,  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred  in 
955.  Taking  part  with  the  secular  clergy 
against  the  monks,  he  incurred  the  con- 
firmed enmity  of  the  latter.  Having  call- 
ed Dunatan  to  account  for  his  share  in 
the  administration  in  the  preceding  reign, 
Jkf  latter  revised  to  attend  the  summons, 
wnd  was  in  consequence  banished.  His 
party  was,  however,  so  stronff,  that  a  re-' 
oellion  was  excited,  and  Edwy  driven 
ftom  the  throne,  to  make  way  for  hia 
brother  Edgar.  That  his  intrigue  or  mar- 
riage with  Elgiva,  may  have  given  a 
pretence  for  his  deposition  and  excommu- 
nication is  very  probable,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  his  youth  and  other 
circumstances,  that  the  story  of  the  fate  of 
Elgiva,  as  related  by  Carte  and  Hume,  is 
materially  incorrect.    Edwy  died  in  959. 

Eel  ;  a  fish  well  known  from  its  peculiar 
fbrm  and  savory  flesh.  Many  varieties 
of  eels  are  described  by  naturalists,  some 
tenants  of  fresh-water  streams,  others  in- 
habiting the  sea.  The  latter  acquire  a 
vast  size,  and  numerous  instances  are  on 
record  of  tlieir  having  attacked  and  over- 
powered boys,  and  even  men,  wliile  bath- 
m^.  Gifted  with  prodigious  strength  and 
agility,  and  capable  or  inflicting  severe 
wounds  with  its  powerful  jaws,  the  sea  eel, 
or  conger,  must  prove  a  most  dangerous 
assailant,  when  encountered  in  its  native 
element  Fresh-water  eels,  inhabiting 
running  streams  witli  gravelly  bottoms,  are 
said  to  foe  uniformly  white  upon  the  belly, 
and  infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  of 
muddy  waters,  which  are  always  yellow, 
and  possess  a  peculiar  smell  and  flavor, 
very  disagreeable.  In  the  choice  of  its 
food,  the  eel  is  far  from  cleanly,  feeding 
indiscriminately  upon  all  kinds  of  small 
fish,  and  decayed  animal  matter ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  many  persons  refuse 
to  eat  them.    In  the  seas  of  India,  there 


are  large  species  caogfat,  varied  with  the 
most  b^utiful  colors,  resembling  serpents ; 
and  one,  in  particular,  has  so  much  tb«  as- 
pect of  one  of  these  reptiles,  as  to  bear  the 
name  of  makt  ed.  The  flesh  of  eels  is 
sapid  and  nourisliing,  but,  owinff  to  its 
fatness,  offensive  to  weak  stomachs.  Oil 
is  procured  fit>m  sea  eels,  which  is  re- 
markably clear,  and  bums  very  brightly. 
A  curious  opinion  prevails  in  this  country 
as  to  the  properties  of  eel-skins  in  pre- 
venting the  cramp,  so  dangerous  to  bath- 
ers. ,  fioys  are  frequently  seen  with  one 
fastened  round  the  ankle  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  tlie  attack  of  this  dangerous 
spasm  whue  in  the  water.  It  is  needless 
to  observe,  that  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it 
are  verv  apocivphal.  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  feci  eels  upon  human  flesh ; 
and  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  emper- 
ors caused  his  slaves  to  be  thvown  alive 
into  the  fish-ponds  for  disobedience.  A 
similar  tale  is  related  of  Vedius  Pollia 
Miirttna  was  the  term  used  to  expr^  the 
male  eel,  and  myrus  the  female.  The 
common  eel  belongs  to  the  subgenus  mti- 
r<Bna  of  Lacepede,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished thus :  aorsal  fin  commencing  v^' 
much  in  the  rear  of  the  pectorals ;  lower 
jaw  shorter ;  color,  olive-green  above,  sil- 
very or  yelloiiviah  beneath.  In  the  sea 
eels,  or  congers,  the  dorsal  commences 
near  the  pectorals,  or  over  them,  and  the 
superior  jaw  is  always  loneest.  The  con- 
ger of  our  seas  attains  the  length  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  tlie  thickness  of  a  man^  1^. 
A  prejudice  exists  here  against  the  flem, 
which  in  Europe  is  salted  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Some  kinds  of  eels  occur,  in  which 
there  are  no  perceptible  fins  whatever. 
Few  animals  are  more  tenacious  of  life ; 
they  continue  to  move  for  a  lon^  while 
when  deprived  of  the  head  and  skm,  pre- 
serving tne  muscular  irritability  for  many 
hours  after  death.  Great  quantities  of  river 
eels  are  consumed  for  fboii  among  the  low- 
er classes,  and  the  numbers  taken  during  a 
night,  in  a  trap,  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
and  sunk  upon  the  bottom,  is  frequently 
enormous,  amounting  to  several  hundreds. 
A  barrel,  or  box  is  used,  having  an  aper- 
ture cut  in  the  top,  to  which  is  attached 
a  stocking  or  tube  of  coarse  cloth,  which 
hangs  down  in  the  interior ;  the  fish  enter 
with  ease  from  without,  but  find  it  im- 
possible to  return.  At  day-light,  the  trap  is 
raised  to  the  surface,  ana  the  captives  se- 
cured. In  England,  a  kind  of  trident  is 
used,  called  an  ed-speat,  A  fisherman 
wades  to  the  shalbws,  and,  striking  lus  spear 
in  the  mud  in  every  direction  around  him, 
the  eek,  reposing  op  the  bottom,  are  caught 
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between  tbe  prongB,  and  shaken  into  a 
baskeL  The  respiration  of  most  subgen- 
era of  the  eel  family  is  conducted  through 
lateral  openings  at  the  gills,  as  in  other 
fishes;  but  in  some  a  cufferent  arrange- 
ment is  observed.  For  instance,  in  3ie 
sphagebranchus,  the  apertures  are  approx- 
imated under  the  throat,  and  in  the  stgn- 
hrandms,  the  external  orifice  of  the  ^lls 
is  a  single  hole  under  the  throat  A  ereat 
yariety  is  observable  in  the  form  of  the 
air-bladder  of  these  fishes,  which  is  want- 
ing only  in  a  few  species.  Want  of  scales 
is  usually  mentioned  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  &mily,  but  neverthelees  inaccurate- 
ly. Scales  do  exist;  but  they  are  very 
minute,  and  so  imbedded  in  the  skin,  as 
to  be  imperceptible  in  the  recent  animal, 
though  sufficiently  evident  in  the  dried 
skin.  Some  marvellous  accounts  are  on 
record  of  the  migrations  of  eels  from  one 
river  to  another,  over  intervening  portions 
of  diy  land.  It  is  sufficiendy  well  known, 
that  such  journeys  are  taken  by  these  fish, 
but  mostly  over  very  small  portions  of 
soil,  covered  with  damp  erass.  Authors 
relate  stories,  also,  of  eels  having  been 
rained  down  from  the  clouds,  which  phe- 
nomenon is  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  raining  of  fix)gs,  small  fisli- 
es,  ^tc,  firequently  mentioned  as  aston- 
ishing matters  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Eels  are  viviparous,  and  quite  productive. 

Epfendi;  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
word  ahBtyrni,  which  signifies  lord,  or  tiuu- 
ter,  in  the  modem  dialect,  and  is  pro- 
nounced (qfihendisy  or  aphendis.  It  is  a 
term  of  modem  use  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  has  been  substituted  for  the 
Tartar  word  chelebi  (noble),  now  applied  to 
persons  of  inferior  rank.  Effhwx  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  civil,  as  aga  is  to 
the  military  officers  of  the  sultan ;  and 
both  are  used  in  conversation,  commonly 
joined  to  the  name  of  their  office.  Thus 
the  sultan's  first  physician  is  called  Hakim 
effendif  the  priest  in  the  seraglio,  hnan 
effenddj  4w5.  The  Rets  ^endi,  or  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  ia  also  minister  of 
foreign  aflbirs,  and  negotiates  vrith  the 
ambassadors  and  interpreters  of  foreign 
nations.  Greek  children  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  their  fathera  effendi  The  term 
is  often  used  much  in  the  same  way  as 
«r,  while  the  Greek  nptoi  may  be  com- 
pared to  our  Mr. 

Effiot,  to  execute  or  degrcule  in.  The 
word  effigy  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
effigies,  picture ;  and  the  phrase  at  the 
head  of  this  article  denotes  the  execution 
or  degradation  of  a  condemned  criminal, 
when  he  cannot  be  oersonally  apprehend- 


ed, by  subjecting  his  jHcture  to  the  formal- 
ities of  an  execution ;  for  instance,  affixing 
the  picture,  with  a  rope  round  tiie  nec^ 
to  the  gallows  (hanging  in  effigy  1  This, 
practice  is  still  continued  sometimes  in 
Prussia,  and  probably  m  other  countries. 

Efflorescence;  a  term  applied  in 
chemistry  to  the  ciystals  of  certain  salts, 
vtrhich,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  part  vrith 
a  portion  of  their  water,  and  crumble 
down  into  a  white  powder.  (See  Cry$' 
UxUizaHon,  under  the  article  Cohesion,) 
*  EoALiTi,  Philip,  that  is,  Philip  Equali- 
ty ;  the  name  adopted,  after  the  abolition 
of  monarehy  in  France,  by  Philip  Bour- 
bon Capet,  duke  of  Orieans.  (q.  y.) 

Egbert,  considered  the  fiist  king  of 
aU  England,  was  of  the  royal  femily  of 
Wessex.  Egbert  served  in  the  armies  of 
Charlemagne.  On  the  death  of  Brithric, 
he  succe<Mled  him  as  king  of  Wessex,  in 
800.  He  reduced  the  otiier  kin^oms,  and 
rendered  them  dependent  on  him,  in  837. 
He  was  much  annoyed  by  the  repeate^ 
inroads  of  the  Danes.    Egbert  died  in  89^ 

EoEDE,  John,  ^e  apostle  of  GreenlanoT 
was  bora,  1686,  in  Denmark,  and,  in  1707, 
became  a  preacher  at  Wogen,  in  Norway^ 
Having  heard  that  Christianity  had  be^JT 
once  established  in  Greenland,  biit  had 
become  extinct  in  the  country  for  want 
of  teachers,  he  was  filled  with  grief  Af- 
ter the  most  careful  inquiry,  he  Jieard  that 
the  eastem  coast  of  Greenland  was  inac- 
cessible, on  account  of  the  floating  ice, 
and  that  the  southern  was  inhabited  by 
savages.  He  resolved  to  visit  the  country, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. But  he  was  without  resources. 
The  merchants  m  Bergen  were  unwilling 
to  undertake  to  trade  with  Greenland,  and 
the  govemment  refused  his  petition  for 
ships,  money  and  men,  because  they  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden  ;  ^e 
bishops  of  Bersen  and  Drontheim  praised 
his  noble  resolution,  but  were  unable  to 
help  him.  Having  collected  some  money 
to  aid  him  in  his  purpose,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  received  trom  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Sweden,  the  tide  of  royal  missionaiy  to 
Greenland,  with  a  small  pension  and 
three  ships,  one  to  remain  with  him,  an- 
other to  bring  back  the  news  of  his  arri- 
val, and  a  t£rd  to  engage  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  govemment  encouraged  the 
Bergen  merchants  to  establish  a  Green- 
land trading  company.  May  21,  1721, 
Egede  embarked,  with  46  persons  under 
his  command.  The  whalmg-vessel  was 
wrecked;  the  other  two  reached  Green- 
land, but  an  extent  of  12  leagues  of  float- 
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ing  ioe  seemed  to  make  it  impoflsible  to 
laucl  June  4,  they  finally  succeedecL 
The  appeanuice  of  the  countrv  wae 
wielched.  A  house  was  built,  and.  called 
the  hamn  of  hope.  The  converaion  of  the 
Greculandera  waa  now  undertaken,  but 
oflfereQ  f;reat  difficulties;  and  the  whole 
'  colony,  tired  of  strugsling  against  misery 
and  wretchedness  ot  every  description, 
were  eager  to  return  to  Denmark.  Elffede 
resolved  to  adopt  that  course ;  but  tlie  nrm- 
neas  of  his  wife  prevailed  upon  them  all  to 
remain,  and  trust  to  the  amval  of  a  vessel 
fi^m  Denmark  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. June  27,  the  news  was  brought, 
that  two  ships  had  arrived  from  Denmark, 
with  the  necessaiy  articles,  and  letters 
which  contained  the  assurance  of  efficient 
support.  In  the  mean  time,  Egede  had 
caused  his  son  Paul  to  paint  several  scenes 
from  the  BiUe,  perhaps  to  convey  to  the 
Greenlandexs  some  idea  of  die  history,  or 
to  excite  their  curiosity.  As  this  did  not 
succeed,  he  took  up  his  residence,  with 

♦  twd  sons,  among  the  natives,  in  order 
learn  then-  language.  He  carefully 
noted  down  ever^r  word  of  which  he  dis- 
covered the  meaning ;  he  often  performed 
■long  journeys,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
visit  the  remotest  Greenlandera,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
which  he  succeeded  by  a  thousand  acts  of 
kindness;  he  also  endeavored  to  render 
the  trade  more  profitable  to  the  crown, 
which  sent  him  a  vessel  annually  with 
supplies.  Though  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  learning  the  umgua^  his  two  sons, 
and  especially  Paul,  attained  it  with  little 
difficulty.  Egede,  therefore,  sent  him  to 
Copenhagen  for  four  years,  to  study  theol- 
ogy, that  ne  might  leave  him  as  his  succes- 
sor in  Greenland.  E^ede,  the  father,  after 
spending  15  years  in  Greenland,  amid 
innumerable  discouragements,  returned, 
in  1736,  to  Copenhagen,  to  make  new 
exertions  for  the  support  of  Christianity 
in  that  country.  The  government  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  the  Greenland 
missions,  and  established  his  son  Paul  in 
the  office  of  missionary  there.  When 
a^  rendered  him  incapable  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  duties,  he  retired  to  the  island 
of  Falster,  where  he  died,  1758.  His  wri- 
tings are  in  Danish,  and  have  been  trans- 
late into  German.  They  relate  to  the 
natural  history  of  Greenland,  and  his  suf- 
ferings and  adventures  there. — ^His  son 
Pond  Egede,  bom  1708,  was  his  assistant 
fix)m  the  time  he  was  ISyears  old.  He 
went  to  Copenhagen,  in  17!^  carrying  with 
him  some  ureenJandeis,  to  be  instructed  in 
various  trades :  they  all  soon  died  of  the 


small-pox.  Notwithstanding  a  atraog  in- 
clination fi>r  the  naval  service,  he  su&nit- 
ted  to  the  wishes  of  his  &dier,  studied 
divinity,  and  took  charge  of  the  missioii 
in  Greenland.  ■  In  this  undertaking  he 
embarked  in  1734,  carried  out  with  him 
new  colonists,  and  remained  there  till 
1740.  He  then  returned  to  Copenhagen^ 
received  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  hoe- 
pital  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  commissioned,  also,  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  mission.  The  next  year,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Greenkmd.  He  <£ed  in  17^.  We  have 
fit>m  him  an  Account  of  Greenland,  ex- 
tracted from  a  Journal  kept  from  17^1  to 
1788,  published  at  Co]>enha^n,  1789, 
12mo. ;  moreover,  a  Didionanum  Gntn- 
laruHcumj  Copenhagen,  1754 ;  a  Gram- 
maiica  Grcmlandica ;  a  translation  of  the 
Grospels,  the  Pentateuch,  several  Danish 
prayers  and  liturgies,  and  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,  by  Thomas  k  Kem|us,  in  the 
Greenland  tongue. 

EoEiLAi?.    (See  Idocrase.) 

EexRiA ;  a  nymph  who  received  divine 
honore  among  the  Romans.  Numa  pre- 
tended to  have  secret  conversations  with 
her,  and  to  receive  fixim  her  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Romans.  Some 
say  Egeria  was  the  wife  of  Numa. 

EoERTON,  Francis  (duke  of  Bridg^ii-a- 
ter);  an  English  nobleman,  very  highly 
distinguished  for  public  spirit,  bom  in 
17%.  His  fiither,  the  first  person  who 
bore  the  ude  of  duke  of  Bridge  water,  had 
obtained,  in  1733,  an  act  of  parliament, 
authorizing  him  to  dig  a  canal  fiom 
Woraley,  one  of  his  estates,  containing 
very  valuable  coal  mines,  to  Manchester ; 
but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing 
it  deterred  him  fix)m  attempting  it.  Fran- 
cis Egerton,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  coming  into  possession 
of  the  great  estates  of  the  family,  resohed 
to  complete  the  plan  of  his  mther,  and 
succeeded,  by  the  help  of  Brindley  (q.  v.), 
a  self-taught  man  of  remarkable  senius. 
To  effect  his  object,  he  limited  his  per- 
sonal expenses  to  £400  a  year,  and  de- 
voted all  the  rest  of  his  income  to  his  great 
undertaking.  The  canal,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  duke,  was  completed  in  five 
years,  afler  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums,  and  enabled  him  to  supply  Man- 
chester and  the  neighboring  towns  with 
coal.  He  aflerwards  extended  his  canal  to 
the  Mersey,  so  as  to  bring  Liverpool  into 
the  line  of  his  navigation.  The  success 
of  his  undertaking  was  so  great,  that  ca- 
nals were  now  projected  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Brindley  formed  the  grand  idea  of 
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establishing  a  water  conununication  be- 
tween London,  Bristol,  Liverpool  and 
HuU,  and  completed  it  in  jMirt,  as  the 
duke,  in  1766^  began  the  graaid  tnaA  nao- 
ygaiiony  so  call€«,  whereby  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Mersey  were  united.  This  ca- 
nal, which  is  90  miles  long,  was  finished 
in  1777,  and  connects  Liverpool  and  HuU. 
The  duke  of  firidgewater  died  unmarried, 
inldOa    (See  Conol,  and  JBrtiuBey.) 

Ego.  Birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects  and 
worms  bring  foith  eggs;  birds,  indeed, 
without  any  exception.  The  eg^  of  fish- 
es are  called  rot  or  spaunu  T^y  contain 
the  germ  of  the  voung  animal,  and,  in 
this  respect^  resemble  the  seeds  of  plants. 
Seeds  require  heat  and  moisture  to  devel- 
ope  them ;  and  a  great  part  of  their  sub- 
stance serves  for  Uie  nourishment  of  the 
genn.  So  it  is  with  eggs,  which  have,  in 
addition,  the  necessary  moisture  in  them- 
selves, and,  therefore,  only  need  exteraal 
heat  for  their  developement  The  bird's 
egg  consists  (1.)  of  the  sbelL  Immediately 
beneoih  this  bard,  porous  covering  lies  firm- 
ly enclosed*  (2.)  tne  exteraal  membrane, 
which  is  also  a  little  porous.  Next  comes 
(3.)  the  white  of  the  egg,  and,  lastly,  (4.)  the 
yolk.  In  the  yolk  is  seen  a  Small,  lens^ 
shaped  speck,  in  which  is  found  a  Httle 
oval  sack,  of  a  grayish  color.  This  is  the 
]^ce  where  the  young  animal  is  developed. 
The  form  of  the  eggs  of  birds  is  generally 
more  or  lees  of  an  oblong  round.  It 
is  different  in  other  oviparous  animals. 
Amongst  reptiles,  the  crocodile,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  cone-shaped  egg.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  shades  in  the  colors  of 
birds'  eggs,  though  they  are  confined 
cl^efly  to  white,  blue  and  green.  The 
spots,  points,  or  stripes,  with  which  many 
are  marked,  run  in  countless  degrees  and 
shades,  from  red  into  gray,  ash-colored, 
&c  The  eggs  of  birds,  especially  of 
hens,  are  a  pfeasant  and  nutritive  food. 
Among  reptiles,  'turdes  produce  eggs 
which  are  good  for  eating.  The  roe  of 
fiishes  is  also  eaten,  and  caviare  is  com- 
posed whoUy  of  the  ef^  of  fish.  The 
white  of  hens'  eggs  is  used  for  applica- 
tions in  coinplaints  of  the  eyes.  It  is  also 
iriade  use  of  for  clarifying  certain  liquors, 
whey,  sugar,  &c.  (See  CUxnficaltwiiJ) 
The  dmple  white  of  eggs  also  fiirnishes  a 
shining  varnish  for  many  works  of  art, 
especiaUy  paintings  and  playing-carda 
Mixed  with  powdered,  fi^-bumt  hme, 
with  brick-dust,  cky,  meal,  and  other 
substances,  according  to  circumstances,  it 
forms  a  very  strong  cement  To  preserve 
eggs  for  any  length  of  time,  they  must 
be  kept  from  the  air.    They  are  covered 


with  varnish  or  oil,  set  on  the  small  end, 
upon  a  perforated  board,  or,  which  is  still 
better,  they  are  placed  in  layers,  upon  the 
small  end,  in  very  dry  ashes,  in  chopped 
straw,  &C.,  enclosed  in  mbs  and  boxes,  and 
put  in  a  diy  place,  protected  finom  severe 
cold  in  winter,  but  at  the  same  time,  not 
too  warm.*    (See  HaAMng,) 

£oo-Pi.Airr  (scHamwn  mdongtna) ;  a  her- 
baceous annual,  fit>m  a  foot  to  18  inches 
high,  a  little  branched,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  substance  resembling  cot- 
ton :  the  leaves  are  oval,  sinuate,  and  pe- 
tiolate ;  the  flowers  large,  white,  or  pur- 
plish, lateral,  and  fiequendy  solitary ;  but  < 
sometimes  two  or  three  are  situated  upon 
a  common  divided  peduncle ;  the  calyx 
and  peduncles  are  nirnishedvrith  a  few 
short  prickles ;  the  fiuit  is  very  lane, 
smpoth  and  shining,  and  genendly  of  a 
violet  color,  but  sometimes  yellow  or 
white.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts 
of  both  condnents,  and  the  firuit  is  much 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  when  cooked, 
which  is  done  in  various  ways :  in  Incfl| 
it  is  generally  served  up  with  sugar  and 
wine,  or  simply  sugared  water;  in  the 
south  of  France,  with  olive-oil.  There 
are  several  varieties,  one  of  which  bears  a 
white  firuit,  exactly  resembling  a  puUet's 
egg^  and  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  species,  which  is  acrid  and 
poisonous.  Egg-plants  are  now  much 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  have  become  a  well  known  article  in 
the  markets. 

Egii.  Scallagrim  ;  an  Icelandic  bard  or 
poet  of  the  10th  century,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  vrarlike  exploits  in  pred- 
atory invasions  of  Scotland  and  North- 
umberland. Having  killed  in  combat  the 
son  of  Eric  Blodox,  king  of  Norway,  he 
was  doomed  to  death  on  being  subse- 
quendy  taken  prisoner  by  that  prince. 
Enl  demanded  permisaon  to  redeem  his 
lifo  by  giving  a  specimen  of  his  powers  as 
an  improvisatore.  This  was  granted,  and 
he  immediately  composed  and  recited  a 
poem  in  praise  of  Eric,  entitled  Egil's 
Kansom,  which  procured  him  his  life  and 
liberty.  This  piece  is  still  extant,  and  a 
Latin  version  of  it  was  published  by  Olaus 
WormiuB,  in  his  Interalura  Damca  Anti- 
auiaBima,  firom  which  doctor  Perc^  trans- 
lated it  into  English,  and  printed  it  in  his 
Northem  Antiquities. 

EeiNA.    (See  .Egina.) 

EoimETAN  Sttle  of  Art.    (See  Mgi- 

*  It  happens  not  very  rarely,  that  a  small  egg 
is  found  within  one  of  common  size.  (See  AlSu" 
men.) 
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EeiNHA&D  (Einard),  bom  in  the  Oden- 
walde ;  at  first  the  compamon  of  Charie- 
tnagne;  then  his  private  secretaiy  and 
chaplain,  and  general  superintendent  of 
the  emperor's  houses.  His  talents  and 
learning  gained  him  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  court  he 
was  educated,  and  induced  him  to  bestow 
on  Eginhard  his  daughter  Emma,  or  Im- 
ma,  in  marriage. '  It  is  a  common  story,  the 
truth  of  wliich,  however,  is  much  doubt- 
ed, that  slie  once  admitted  the  fair  young 
Gennan  to  a  nightly  interview  in  her  own 
room;  that  snow  fell  during  the  ni^t, 
and  Emma  carried  her  lover  from  the 
castle  on  h^  shoulders,  to  save  him  fiiom 
detection;  the  emperor,  who  had  risen 
early,  saw  them  €tom  the  window,  and, 
instead  of  punishing,  united  them  in  mar- 
ria^.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
Emnhard  left  his  wife,  entered  the  order 
or  Benedictine  monks,  and  became  first 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Seligenstadt,  in 
Darmstadt,  where  he  died,  839.  Egin- 
ted  is  the  oldest  German  historian ;  and 
we  have  from  him  a  full  and  wfell-written 
history  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  which 
was  published  by  Schmink,  1711,  in  4to., 
witli  illustrations  and  a  biosrapby.  An 
edition  was  published  by  Bredow  (HelmsL 
1806).  Eginhard's  Annals  of  the  Franks, 
from  741  to  829,  apneared  also  in  1711, 
in  4to.,  at  Utrecht  His  letters,  which  are 
of  much  importance  as  contributions  to 
the  history  of  his  age  (Frankfort,  1714, 
foL),  are  still  extant.  A  plan  is  likewise 
ascribed  to  him  of  uniting  tlie  German 
ocean  with"  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  seas,  by  two  canals,  one  of  which 
was  to  form  a  comiexion  between  the 
Moselle  and  Saone,  and  the  other  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

Eeis.    (See  w£^.) 

EeisTHUs.    (See  ^ffomemnon.) 

E01.ANTINE ;  one  m  the  names  of  the 
sweetbrier  (rosa  rvbi^inosa) ;  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  confiision  in  its  application, 
and  it  is  often  given  indiscriminately  to 
other  species  of  rose. 

EoHoiTT,  Lamoral,  count  of^  was  bom 
1522,  of  an  illustrious  fiimily  of  Holland. 
He  entered  the  military  service,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation  under  Charies  V,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Afiica  in  1544.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  general  of  cavalry, 
under  Philip  II,  in  the  battles  of  St  Quen- 
tin  (1557)  and  Gravelines  (1558).  Philip 
having  gone  to  Spain,  Egmont  took  part 
in  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries ;  he 
endeavored,  however,  to  adjust  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  duchess  of  Parma,  who 
governed  the  provinces,  and  the  nobles 


confederated  against  her.  He  even  swot?, 
in  the  presence  of  this  princess,  to  sap- 
port  the  Roman  Catholic  fiuth,  to  punisli 
the  sacrilegious,  and  to  extirpate  beretioa. 
Still  his  connexion  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  most  distinguished  adhe- 
rents, made  him  an  object  of  su^icion  to 
the  court  of  Aranjuez,  and  Egmont,  with 
the  noble  Philip  of  Montmorency,  ooont 
Horn,  became  the  victims  of  bate  and 
fimaticism.  Tha  duke  of  Alva,  who  was 
sent,  by  Phihp  II,  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
reduce  the  insurgents,  ordered  them  bocfa 
to  be  executed  at  Brussels,  June  5, 1563. 
Egmont  was  then  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  He  died  with  heroic  firmnesB.  The 
French  ambassador  aimounced  the  event 
to  his  court  with  these  words:  ''I  hare 
seen  that  head  fall  which  twice  made 
France  tremble.**  Eemont  had  before 
written  to  Philip  II,  mat  '^hehad  never 
joined  in  any  undertaking  against  the 
Catholic  relinon,  nor  violated  his  duties 
as  a  loyal  subject"  But  an  example  was 
thought  necessaiy  to  strike  terror  into 
others.  Philip  II  expressed  himself  thus 
on  the  subject :  ^  he  had  caused  those  two 
heads  to  fall,  because  a  pair  of  such  sal- 
mon heads  was  worth  more  than  many 
thousand  frogs."  Egmont's  line  became 
extinct  in  Procopius  Francis,  count  of 
Egmont,  general  of  cavalry  to  the  kin^  of 
Spain,  and  brigadier  in  the  French  service, 
who  died  wiuiout  children,  at  Fraga,  in 
Airagon  (1707),  at  the  age  of  38  years. 
(Se^  J.  J.  de  Cloet's  Elore  historiqut  du 
OmU  d*Egmonty  &C.,  Brussels,  1835.) 
Maximilian  von  Egmont,  count  of  Bureo, 
general  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  WBI9  against  Francis  I,  belonged  to 
another  line. — ^A  well  known  drama  of 
Gothe,  called  Egnwnt,  is  founded  on  the 
above  catastrophe;  yet  Wb  caimot  help 
thinking,  that,  if  poetry  often  gives  to  Ids- 
torical  characters  a  fictitious  elevation,  the 
reverse  has  taken  place  in  this  instance, 
and  that  Egmont  in  histoiy,  the  ftither  of 
a  fiimily,  is  ^;reater  than  G6the's  Egmont, 
a  lover  and  imprudent  conspirator. 

EoMoifT  IsLAiTD,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  six  miles  long  and  ft>ur  broad,  is 
low,  and  full  of  trees.    Lon.  138®  Sty  W.  : 

lat.  19°  a(y  S. 

EoMoirr  Islaivd,  or  New  Gueritsct; 
principal  island  in  the  group  called  ^ueen 
ChmiotW$  idand$^  in  the  South  Pacifk 
ocean.  According  to  the  account  given  of 
them  by  captain  Carteret,  the  inhalntants 
are  extremely  nimble,  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive, with  a  bravery  undSsmayed  by  the 
fire  of  musketry.     They  seem  as  fit  to 
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five  in  the  water  as  on  land.  The  coun- 
try in  general  is  mountainous,  covered 
witli  woods,  and  intersected  with  many 
valleys  and  small  rivers.  .  This  island  is 
about  54  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to 
32  in  breadth.    Lon.  166°E. ;   lat.  11°  S. 

Egra,  Eger,  or  Chebbe  ;  a  town  in 
Bohemia,  in  Saatz,  capital  of  a  district; 
76  miles  west  of  Prague ;  Ion.  IT  2V  E. ; 
lat.  50°  (y  N. ;  population,  8111 ;  houses, 
740.  It  was  formerly  imperial,  and  has  a 
castle,  seven  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a 
Catholic,  gynmasium.  Near  it  are  some 
medicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  exported  in  botdes,  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  the  town.  Wallenstein  was 
a&jassiuated  here  in  1634.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  23,000 ;  square  miles, 
lOG. 

Egra,  or  EoER ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Bavaria,  and  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near 
Leitmeritz,  in  Bohemia. 

Egypt  (Mizraim,  Kham-Rahab ;  called 
by  tlie  Arabs,  Mezr ;  by  the  Copts,  Khmi ; 
and  by  the  Turks,  El  KabU) ;  formerly  a 
mighty  empire,  the  seat  of  a  high  civihza- 
tion,  tne  land  of  wonderful  creations  of 
human  power,  and  an  object  of  endless 
curiosity  to  the  philosophic  inquirer;  now 
a  Turkish  viceroyalty,  scarcely  a  fiilh 
part  inhabited,^  governed  l^  a  pacha  or 
viceroy,  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the 
sultan.  This  pacha  is,  at  present,  Mo- 
hammed Ah,  a  man  of  great  abiiitv. 
Egypt  hes  in  Nortli  Africa,  between  22® 
ai3[  32°  N.  la^  and  27°  and  34°  E.  Ion. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  sea  and  by 
Arabia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
ifitlimus  of  Suez,  on  the  S.  by  Nubia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Barca  and  the  great  desert 
It  contains  about  200,000  square  miles,  of 
which  only  about  17,000  square  miles,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  (600  miles  long, 
and  from  12  to  25  broad),  are  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  The  population  is  dif- 
forendy  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to 
4,000,000.  Geographers  divide  it  into  Upper 
Egypt  (&nd).  Middle  Egypt  ( Vostam\  and 
Lower  Egypt  (Bahari),  mcludin^  the  fer- 
tile Delta.  These  are  afain  divided  into 
12  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  bey,  and  which,  together,  contain 
about  2500  cides  and  viUages.  Three 
chains  of  mountains  run  through  the 
countiy.  The  Nile  (the  Blue  river]  flows 
throufi^  it  in  a  nortberly  direcdon.  Be- 
sides Take  McBris,  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
at  present  called  Birket  Karun  (Charon's 
lake),  and  almost  dried  up,  tliere  are 
others,  especially  the  natron  or  salt  lakes. 
The  chmato  is  in  general  hot,  and  is  mod* 


erate  in  Lower  Egypt  only.  The  great 
heat  produces  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  simoom  (chamnn),  a  formidable  south 
wind,  which  blows  at  intervals  during  the 
first  50  days  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
plague  and  ophthahnia  are  the  peculiar 
torments  of  Egypt  It  has  but  two  sea- 
sons—spring and  summer :  the  latter  lasts 
fit>m  April  to  November.  During  this 
period,  the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the 
weather  hot  In  the  sming,  the  nights  are 
cool  and  refreshihg.  The  ffreater  part  of 
the  land  is  arid,  and  covered  vrith  buining 
sands;  but  wherever  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  conducted  in  canals  beyond  the 
natural  UmitB  of  their  overflow,  Uie  earth 
becomes  fertile,  and  firuits  thrive  with 
great  luxuriance.  Com,  rice,  millet,  pulse, 
kitchen  vegetables,  melons,  sugar  cane, 
sweet  rush,  papyrus  (peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try), flax  and  hemp,  onions,  carthamus  or 
sat&on,  indigo,  aloe,  jalaps  coloquintida, 
saltwort  (saisUa  soda),  cardamom,  cot- 
ton, palm-groves,  sycamores,  tamarinds, 
cassia,  acacias,  &c.,  cover  tlie  couo^ 
tiy.  There  is  not  a  great  variety  of 
florden  flowers,  but  roses. are  raised  in 
hurge  quantities,  especially  in  the  marshy 
Fayoum,  and  rose-water  Ibnns  an  impor- 
tant article  of  export  The  soil  conaialB 
of  lune,  with  numerous  shells  and  petri* 
fiictions;  it  contains  marble,  alabaster, 
porphyry,  jasper,  sranite,  common  salt, 
natrcm,  saltpetre,  alum,  &c  The  woods 
and  marshes,  rivers  and  plains,  fiunish  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  including  hom- 
ed catde,  buf&loes,  asses,  horses,  camels, 
sheep  with  large,  flit  tails,  dogs,  cats, 
hons,  tigers,  hyenas,  jackals,  wolves,  fox- 
es, gazelks,  girafles,  storks,  ibises  (which 
devour  the  snakes  in  the  mud  of  the 
Nile),  hens  (the  effgs  of  which  are  hatched 
in  ovens),  crocodiles,  river-horses,  ichneu- 
mons, &c.  The  people  consist  of  Copts 
(embracing,  at.  most,  30,000  families), 
Arabs  (who  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
are  divided  into  Fellahs,  or  peasants,  and 
Bedouins,  the  v^andering  tribes  of  the 
deserts),  and  Turks,  the  mling  people. 
The  Mamelukes  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  nearly  exterminated. 
Besides  these,  there  are  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  &c.  The  Egyptian  generally 
has  a  strong,  active  finme,  tawny  com- 
plexion, gay  disposition,  and  a  flood  heart, 
and  is  not  devoid  of  capacity.  He  is  tem- 
perate and  rehgious,  but  superatitious. 
The  prevailing  reli^on  is  that  of  Moham- 
med. The  prevniUng  language  is  the 
Arabic.  At  Cairo,  the  capital,  resides  the 
patriarch  of  the  Eiastem  Christians.  The 
inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
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ture,  the  nisuig  of  bees  and  poutery,  the 
prepamtion  of  rose-water  and  flal-ammo- 
nkc,  the  inanufiicturing  of  leather,  flax, 
liemp,  sUk  and  cotton,  of  carpets,  glass, 
potters*  ware,  and  cany  on  an  important 
commerce.  Constantmople  is  supplied 
with  grain  from  Egypt,  which,  when  a 
Koman  province,  was  called  the  granair 
of  Rome.  Tlie  coasting  trade  is  consid- 
erable. Alexandria,  Dunietta  and  Suez 
are  the  principal  harbors,  and  much  in- 
land traffic  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with 
Syria,  Arabia  and  Western  Africa. — Ej^yot. 
was  once  the  theatre  of  enterprise,  civiu- 
zation  and  science.  An  ancient  astro- 
nomical observation  authenticates  the  tra- 
dition, that,  about  3362  B.  C,  the  Babylo- 
nian Hermes  (Thotii),  the  hero  of  mytho- 
logical antiquity,  went  to  Ethiopia  (as,  sub- 
sequendy,Cecrope  from  Sais,  on  the  Nile, 
went  to  Attica),  and  founded  this  state  on 
the  model  of  that  to  which  he  himself 
belonged.  The  Ethiopians  and  Babylo- 
nians were  the  first  nations  enlightened  by 
Indian  civilization.  The  oiganization  of 
Ethiopia  was  probably  soon  followed  by 
tlie  migration  of  an  Ethiopian  colony  to 
Upper  £g3qyt,  then  inhabitea  by  Nomadic, 
pa^ral  tribes.  Subsequentiy,  the  E^prp- 
tians  became  the  third  among  the  nauons 
of  antiquity,  distinguished  for  a  high  de- 
fne  of  cultivation.  The  similarity  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  language  increases 
almost  to  certainty  the  {)roDability  that 
Egypt  received  her  firat  civilized  mhab- 
itants  flnom  Ethiopia.  This  agrees  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  that,  after  the  flood, 
the  descendants  of  Ham  setded  in  Upper 
Egypt  Even  the  Israelites,  under  Jo- 
seph, belonged  to  the  Nomades,  living  on 
the  fiontiers,  till  they  migrated  again, 
under  tiie  conduct  of  Moses.  Ahhougfa 
Egypt  had  Babylon  and  Ethiopia  for 
models,  society  in  this  countiy  made  but 
slow  advances  towards  perfection.  The 
general  division  of  the  people  into  he- 
reditaiy  castes,  and  the  mfluence  of  the 
priesthood,  checked  the  spirit  of  the 
E^iyptians.  Before  the  time  of  the  enter- 
prising Sesostris,  they  had  but  little  com- 
merce, eniecially  by  sea,  and,  consequent- 
ly, few  or  the  collisions  with  foreign  na- 
tions which  spring  from  an  active  trade. 
This  was  another  reason  of  the  slow 
progress  of  Egypt  in  inteUectqal  culture. 
The  fiist  iropoitant  impulse  was  received 
when  the  Egyptians  were  subdued  by 
foreign  nation&  Previously  to  this,  how- 
ever, there  were  astronomere  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Egyptian  solar  year  contained 
12  months  ana  Ave  supplementary  days, 
like  the  republican  calendar  of  the  French. 


The  form  of  the  earth  was  known 
to  Egyptian  scholare;  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses  were  calculated ;  the  moon  they 
regard^  as  another  earth ;  the  fixed  stais 
as  burning  torches ;  sun-dials  and  water- 
clocks  were  not  unknown  among  them : 
the  immense  ring  of  Osymandyas  seems 
to  have  been  usm  for  tnis  purpose,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  quadrant.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  arithmetic. 
The  arithmetical  figures  (the  same  that  we 
call  ,^rabic)  they  wrote  nom  right  to  left. 
The  overflowing  of  the  Nik  rendered 
geometzy  necessaiy  to  them;  and  tiicir 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  evident 
fiom  the  instruments  for  measuring  the 
height  of  the  Nile  at  Syene,  Memphis^  and 
other  places  on  the  nver,  fixxn  their  use 
of  the  water-screw,  fiiom  their  canals,  and 
the  sluices  of  lake  Moeris,  which  presup- 
pose a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  hydnui- 
lies  and  hydrostatics.  The  Egyptian  mu- 
sic is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Roman.  The  first  musical  instrument — 
the  three-stringed  lyre  (see  Xjfre)— was 
invented  among  them  by  Hennes.  But 
this  discoveiy  was  soon  secluded  among 
the  secrets  of  the  priests,  and  ftuther  per- 
fected under  their  mystic  veil.  In  this 
cuisumstance,  and  in  the  serious,  gloomy 
character  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  found  the 
reason  why  music  was  only  used«t  fluie- 
rals  and  the  public  worship  of  the  gods. 
Besides  the  lyre  above  mentioned,  they 
had  a  dichora,  two  kinds  of  flutes^  me 
sistnim,  the  kettle-drum,  the  trumpet  amd 
the  triangular  lyre.  Musical  notation 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  them. 
Their  short,  simple  songs  were  committed 
to  memory.  Their  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  confined  to  their  native  coun- 
tiy  and  its  productions.  They  penednted 
ftuther  in  chemistry  and  nuneralogy:* 
their  metallic  encaustics,  their  araficial 
emerald,  the  inla^g  of  silver  with  a  blue 
color,  display  science  and  ddlL  They 
probably  made  much  progress  in  the  ait 
of  healing.  Every  disease  had  its  paitic- 
ular  physician.  Osiris,  Isis  and  Hennes 
were  the  gods  of  health.  The  PasUtphari 
(a  class  of  priests)  were  the  physicianB. 
The  kin^,  as  well  as  the  lowest  peasant, 
was  subjected  to  the  regimen  prescribed 
by  them.  Their  dietetics  became  eele- 
lH«ted  in  other  countries.  Care  of  the 
skin,  a  thorough  cleanliness,  preserved  by 
fi:equent  bathing,  and  the  practiGe  of  dr- 
cumcision,  were  their  principal  prescrip- 
tions. From  their  skilf  in  embalming  the 
dead,  we  may  judge  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  or  Jthe  Egyptians.     Their  nat- 
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uutbI  phUoflophy  was  my^cal;  they  as- 
cribea  every  thiiig  to  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  gods :  on  this  depended  their 
system  of  magic.  In  the  arts,  their  profi- 
ciency was  various.  Their  sculpture  has 
an  insufferable  dryness,  stiffiiess  and  uni- 
formity ;  theu*  painting  was  limited  to 
covering  stones,  wood,  cloths,  &c.,  with  a 
single  color,  or,  at  the  most,  to  illuminat- 
ing their  hieroglyphics^  variegating  them 
with  colors  laid  on  without  taste.  The 
celestial  planispheres  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Osymandyas,  and 
the  figures  on  the  ancient  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Thebes,  exhibit  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  Egyptian  pencil  Their 
architecture  ifi  more  remarkable :  its  char- 
acteristic is  sohdi^  rather  than  beauty,  as 
appears  firom  theur  labyrinths,  pyramids, 
obelisks,  temples,  mausoleums,  &c  (See 
..ircUtedure,  lEstory  <j/I)*  Robert  Vau- 
gondy,  in  his  Eanti  twr  VIEstovrt  de  la 
Giographiej  says  of  the  geography  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  made  the  first  map6(in 
the  reign  of  Sesoeiris).  Gatterer  endeav- 
ors to  prove  the  existence  of  ffeographical 
delineations  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Their 
acquaintance  with  navigation  they  owed 
to  the  great  Sesostris;  previously,  they 
hardly  dared  trust  themselves  to  rafts  on 
the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Nile ;  tliey 
abhorred  the  sea;  it  was  the  Typhon 
which  devoured  the  Nile,  their  national 
god  (Osiris).  Their  first  coasting  trade 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  smug- 
ffling  ttade  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  by 
Inachus  leading  an  Egyptian  colony  to 
Greece,  in  Phcenician  vessels,  1836  B.  C. 
It  was  confined,  however,  to  the  natives 
of  the  northern  coasts.  The  inhabitants 
of  tlie  interior  were  repelled  from  the  sea 
by  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  became  more  im- 
portant after  it  was  incorporated  witli  the 

•  Chain|>o1lion,  the  famoas  explorer  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  holds  the  following  language  at 
the  end  of  his  fiAeenth  letter,  dated  Thebes  :— 
"  It  is  ei'ident  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  all  who  have 
thoroughly  examined  Egypt,  or  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  EgypUan  monuments  existing 
in  Europe,  that  the  arts  commenced  in  Greece 
by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  arts  of  Egypt,  much 
more  advanced  than  is  vulgarly  believed,  at  the 
p«no<l  at  which  the  first  Egyptian  colonies  came 
in  contact  with  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Attica 
or  the  Peloponnesus.     Without  Egypt    Greece 
would  probably  never  have  become  tlie  classical 
land  of  the  fine  arts.    Such  is  my  ©ntiro  belief 
on  this  great  problem.    I  write  these  lines  almost 
in  ine  presence  of  baa-reJjeM  which  tiic  Ecvptians 
executed,  J^-ith  the  most  elegant   de\i^6y    of 
workmaMhip,  1700  yeart  befcre   the  Cbiitian 
era.     What  were  the  Greeks  doing  then  7" 

The  sculptures  of  the  inonunfent  of  E/  AsafRf 
are  ascertained  to  be  mon  than  3500  year^  oJd 


public  worship  of  their  diyinities.  Sesos- 
tris the  Great  broke  down  the  obstnictioDS 
of  religious  prejudice.  A  splendid  ship 
was  consecrated  to  Osiris,  and  thus  the 
cooperation  of  the  priesthood  was  gained. 
The  success  of  navigation  was  implored 
in  the  public  prayers,  and  the  Egyjptians 
now  conunitted  themselves  to  the  beck 
of  the  malicious  Typhon.  Conunerce 
was  thus  established,  and  canied  on  ^nth 
various  degrees  of  success  and  activity, 
accordinf^  as  the  kingdom  was  more  or 
less  flourishing.  It  prospered  most  tmder 
the  Ptolemies.  Alexandria  became  the 
first  emporium;  the  fiunous  Pharos  was 
erected;  and  the  canal,  1000  stadia  in 
length,  joined  the  Red  sea  with  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  Egypt  became  a  Ro- 
man province,  after  the  death  of  Cleopa- 
tra, it  lost  its  previous  commercial  ois- 
tinction.  The  Egyptians  were  paiticu-  . 
larly  devoted  to  a^culture,  and  their 
measures  for  promoting  it  were  bold,  both 
in  contrivance  and  execution.  On  what 
principle  they  conducted  mining  may  be 
seen  from  their'  vast  undertwings,  in 
which  whole  mountains  were  dug  down, 
and  the  earth  vras  washed  from  the  ore  bv 
entire  rivers  tinned  from  their  channels 
for  this  piurpose.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  tin  an4  iron  were  the  principal  met- 
als known  to  them.  The  trade  of  the 
Egyptians  was  confined,  for  a  lon^  time, 
to  tiie  sale  of  their  own  productions  to 
foreigners  who  visited  Eg^it  to  purchase 
them.  In  the  time  of  Psammetichus, 
they  began  to  export  for  themselves.  The 
principu  traffic  by  land  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  caravans.  Measures,  weights 
and  money,  the  chief  instruments  of  tnde, 
tliey  were  acquainted  with,  and  a  good 
pohce  vTatched  over  jusuce.  To  indus- 
try, this  traffic  was  necessarily  lucrative. 
Their  skill  in  weaving  and  colorins  sup- 
plied them  witli  articles  of  exchange. 
These,  however,  they  did  not  carry  to  as 
high  perfection  as  they  might  have  done. 
If  we  contemplate  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  their  private  life  and  political  character, 
taking  into  view  their  manners,  customs 
and  kiws,  we  shall  find  a  solution  for 
many  perplexities  respecting  this  peculiar 
people.  The  gloomy  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  banished  gayety  from  their  pri- 
vate circles.  Pleasure  was  a  stranger  to 
them.  They  were  serious,  devout  and 
superstitious.  Songs,  dances  and  sports 
they  disliked ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  industry,  ^ood 
temper,  politeness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  vanity  whictf  prepossessed  them  in 
favor  of  whatever  ori|pnated  with  them- 
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selvcfl:  As  the  OredDB  and  R4>iiian8  called 
•11  foreign  nationa  bmimnanB,  so  the  E^yp- 
tiana  gave  thia  name  to  aU  the  nations 
which  did  not  speak  their  language ;  but, 
in  apite  of  their  national  pride,  gratitade 
for  boiefits,  whateTer  mmA  be  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  individual  confemng  them,  was 
ever  one  of  their  national  virtues.  The 
government  of  the  state  was  mostly  in  the 
bands  of  femalea.  Every  priest  might 
have,  at  least,  one  wife :  to  the  laity,  the 
number  was  not  limited  by  law.  The 
husband  had  the  charge  of  the  domestic 
concerns ;  the  wife,  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  all  affiurs  that  were  not  of  a  domestic 
chancter.  The  Egyptian  was  distinguish- 
ed for  temperance ;  he  never  drank  wine ; 
his  only  dunk  was  beer,  made  of  barlev ; 
his  bread  was  of  spelt;  in  his  kitchen,  he 
used  vegetables  of  all  Idnds,  and  increased 
his  numerous  poultry,  by  artificially  hatch- 
ing the  eggs ;  beans  and  pork  were  inter- 
dicted, byhis  religion,  as  impure ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  forbidden  to  touch 
some  other  snimals,  as  sacred.  His  dress 
was  very  simple.  The  respectaUe  mat- 
ron was  distinguished  from  the  maiden 
and  the  prostitute  by  a  veil,  which  the 
latter  were  not  allowed  to  wear.  The 
children  went  naked  till  of  consideraUe 
age.  Funerals  and  times  of  sadness  were 
the  only  occasions  of  parade  and  compe- 
tition in  ezpeiAe.  The  sovereign,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  immediately  sur- 
rounded him,  glittered  in  all  the  pomp 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  The  power 
of  the  Pharaohs  (the  general  name  of 
the  eariier  kings  of  Egypt)  was  unlimited. 
At  their  pleasure,  they  could  throw  the 
grand  vizier  from  the  summit  of  his  pow- 
er, and  raise  to  their  own  side  the  lowest 
of  their  slaves,  as  the  history  of  Joseph 
evinces.  The  spirit  of  industry  inherent 
in  the  Egyptian  was  the  support  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  the  police  took  care  that 
criminals  should  be  constantlv  employed. 
As  early  os  the  time  of  Joseph,  there  was 
a  wortc-houae  for  imprisoned  slaves.  The 
unsocial  disposition  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  fear  of  ofiending  the  gods  by  inter- 
course with  strangers,  checked  their  im- 
provement, but,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished their  independence,  their  nation-' 
al  character,  and  their  national  virtues. 
When  they  were  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks,  their  industry  was 
somewliat  abated,  so  that  Amasis  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  a  law,  which  obliged 
every  Egyptian  to  report  annuaUy  to  the 
enperior  authorities  his  name,  and  the  trade 
by  which  he  obtained,  or  hoped  to  obtain, 
a  nbsisience.    IKsobedience  to  this  law 


was  punished  witfi  death.  Justice  was 
administered  in  a  strict  and  speedy  main 
n«r.  Written  lavrs  were  handed  down  by 
Menes,  Tnej^iactus,  Boochoris  and  Ama- 
sis. All  causes  were  tried  before  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice.  The  parties  them- 
selves were  ouiged  to  conduct  them  in 
writing,  without  the  aid  of  advocates. 
Perjury  .and  murder  (even  of  a  sbve) 
were  punished  with  death,  without  any 
chance  of  paitlcxL  Calumniators  and  filse 
accusers  received  the  punishmeot  belong- 
ing to  the  crime  of  which  thejr  charged 
the  innocent  person.  Falsehood  was  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  the  tongue ;  fbmry, 
by  the  loss  of  the  hands ;  desertion  nrom 
the  army,  or  emigration,  by  inftmj ;  and 
adultery,  by  flog^g.  The  king  had  the 
power  of  mitigatmg  any  of  these  ponish- 
ments.  But,  notwithstuiding  the  ^ipear- 
ance  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  the  vnO  of 
the  ruler  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
priests,  vriio  imposed  laws,  even  on  the 
private  life  of  the  monarch,  and  relaxed  or 
contracted  them  as  the  interest  of  their 
order  required.  The  daily  duties  of  the 
king's  slaves  were  minutely  determined, 
his  bill  of  fare  regulated,  nay,  the  very 
secrecT  of  the  royafbed-chamber  was  pen- 
etrated by  the  priests.  For  this  reascMi, 
diey  were  his  physicians  in  ordinary. 
The  education  or  the  children  was  in  uni- 
son with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptiair  system. 
The  chiMren  were  carefully  broogfat  up 
to  the  trade  of  the  ftther,  and  insSucted 
by  the  priests,  in  various  public  scdiools. 
Few  were  taught  reading  and  wiitin?; 
yet  the  Egyptians  were  me  first  people 
who  could  write,  that  history  mentions, 
after  the  Babylonians  and  Phoenicians. 
They  wrote,  at  first,  on  stones  and  bricks; 
afterwards,  a  paper  was  made  of  papyrus, 
which  continued  to  be  used  mr  2000 
years,  and  even  after  the  invention  of 
parchment,  by  the  whole  literary  vrorld. 
This  art  was  taught  to  those  only  ¥iio 
were  educated  for  merchants,  and  that  in 
a  limited  degree ;  for  it  was  the  system 
of  the  priests  to  keepthe  mass  of  the 
people  in  ignorance.  The  division  of  the 
people  into  seven  castes — priestB^  soldiers, 
shepherds,  swineherds,  mechanics,  inter- 
pretere  and  fishermen— sprang  partly  fifom 
local  circumstances,  many  districts  afibrd- 
ing  but  one  mode  of  subsistence ;  partly 
from  the  policy  of  the  priests,  smce  it 
was  neoessaiy,  for  the  management  of  the 
machine  of  state,  that  strict  lines  of  de- 
marcation should  be  drawn  between  the 
various  constituent  parts  of  the  nation. 
At  the  head  olT  them  all  stood  the  caste 
of  priests,   the    first    and    most 
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ontiaL  They  maimained  this  nnk  m 
taachera  of  toe  people  and  patrons  of  sci- 
ence. From  them  all  the  offices  of  state 
were  filled;  they  were  the  physicians, 
judges,  architecti^  astronomers,  astrolo- 
gen^  &c  But  they  held  their  knowl- 
edge, vrhich  they  regarded  (with  justice) 
as  the  talisman  of  their  pohtical  impor- 
tance and  mighty  influence,  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  their  order.  The  religion, 
mythology  and  philosophy  of  the  £^p- 
tians  varied  with  the  different  periods  of 
their  political  history.  Their  religion  and 
philosophy  were  one  thing  before  Moses, 
another  mm  the  time  of  Mo^es-to  that  of 
Herodotus;  and  thus  they  continued  to 
deviate  from  their  original  character  till 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Their  whole  religion  and  mythol- 
ogy were  founded  on  astronomy ;  it  was 
natural  that  the  beneficial  influences  of 
the  celestial  bodies  should  be  followed  by 
adoration.  Osiris  and  Isis  (the  sun  and 
moon)  were  the  two  principal  deities,  and 
the  Nile  was  thought  to  be  very  near- 
ly related  to  them.  We  frequently  find 
Osiris  and  the  Nile  treated  as  one  deity. 
The  period  of  960  days,  computed  fix>m 
the  regular  inundation  of  the  river  at  the 
summer  solstice,  constituted  the  religious 
year.  The  natural  solar  year  consisted 
of  365  days  and  6  hours.  The  planets, 
tt«gethoi  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
were  revered  as  deities,  and  rulers  of  the 
days  of  the  week  and  hours  of  the  day. 
The  ruler  of  the  first  hours  of  the  day  was 
the  patron  of  the  whole  day,  and  commu- 
nicated to  it  his  name ;  the  physical  char- 
acter and  the  agricultural  relations  of  each 
month  were  likewise  adored  as  divinities, 
under  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Thus 
vras  the  religious  year  constituted.  The 
want,  subsequently  discovered,  of  ^ve 
days  and  six  hours,  gave  rise  to  seven 
more  deities,  and  the  solar  year  was  intro- 
duced. These  symbolical  beings,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  actually  existent, 
the  authors  and  governors  of  time  and  die 
world ;  Osiris  and  Isis  were  considered  as 
l)einga  of  unlimited  power,  exercisinff  an 
immediate  influence  over  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  To  each  divinity  was  as- 
signed a  particular  order  of  priests,  into 
which  females  were  never  admitted.  Pil- 
grimages and  sacrifices  were  a  part  of 
the  system  of  religion.  The  latter  were 
employed  for  tlie  expiation  of  sins.  The 
worshipper  placed  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  loaded  it  with  impreca- 
tions, and  its  last  gasp  was  the  seal  of 
his  pardon.  Till  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
even  human  victims  were  ofllered.  Be- 
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mdesthefaMTenly  bodies^  some  kinds  of  an- 
imals, also,  were  worshipped.  These  were 
not  regarded  as  mere  symbols,  but  adored 
as  actual  gods,  like  the  Apis  and  Mnevis ; 
this  worship  arose  from  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians.  (See  ISeroffypku^)  Tho 
most  remarfcaMephenomenon  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Egyptians  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (See  Me- 
temp^fehMts),  which  was  the  immediate 
ofispring  of  the  worship  of  the  stars.  Pla- 
to has  honored  the  metempsychosis  of 
the  Egyptians  bv  adopting  it  into*  his  ^s- 
tem,  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral  purificatioa 
of  human  nature.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  so  accurate  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  as 
this  philosopher ;  the  idea  of  the  soul,  as 
a  pure  intelligence,  was  unknown  to  them ; 
and  it  is  a  very  remaricable  fact,  that  the 
Pythagorean  doctrme  of  the  transmigration 
of  8oub,as  delineated  by  AiistoUe,  ahhoudi 
difierent  flrom  the  E^gyptian,  is  equally  de- 
void of  any  moral  sense. 

PoUUcei  lEstory  of  Egypt,  If  we  go 
back  bevond  the  pmod  of  tradition,  to 
which  belong  the  fabulous  Pharaohs 
^kings),  Menes  (2000  years  before  Christ), 
Osymandyas,  Moeris,  Sesostris,  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  &c.,  we  find,  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  history,  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph, 
and  tiie  migrations  which  took  place  in 
the  storms  of  revolutions,  under  Cecrops, 
Moses  and  Danaus.  In  the  history  of 
foreign  states,  Shishak  is  named,  878  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  as  tiie  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  and  tiie  ally  of  Jeroboam;  the 
Tnephactus  and  Bocchoris  of  Diodorus, 
and  the  Asychis  of  Herodotus,  are  famous 
as  legislators.  The  40  years'  subjection 
of  Egypt  to  the  Etiiiopians,  the  internal 
anarchy  of  33  years,  the  dodecarchy  (reign 
of  twelve),  which  lasted  15  years,  pre- 
ceded the  monarchy  founded  by  Pfiam- 
metichus,  one  of  the  dodecarchs.  It 
lasted  fivm  636  to  525  B.  C,  and  exhibits, 
besides  Psammetichus,  the  fiunous  names 
of  Necho,  Psammis,  Apries  or  Hophra, 
Amasis  and .  Psammenitus.  This  period 
is  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  civili- 
zation of  Egypt.  The  kingdom  next 
became  subject  to  Cambyses,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  empire,  till  afler  its 
conquest  by  Alexander,  332  B.  C.  Afler 
the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
begins  the  splendid  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies (see  Ptolemies^  and  the  JUexandrian 
Sckooiy  Ptolemy  Lagus  or  Soter,  Ptolemy 
PhiJadelphus  (under  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  future  dominion  of  the  Romans  was 
laid),  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
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kmaeHotj  EiierfBim  II,  Cieopstra  Minor 
(with  Ptolemy  Soter  or  LathyniSi  and 
PtoleiDy  Alexander  I),  Pcolemy  Alexander 
II,  Berenice,  Ptoleniy  Alexander  III, 
Ptoleiny  Aul^ee,  Cleopatra  Tiyphana 
and  Berenice,  and  Cleopatra  with  Ptol- 
emy Puer,  under  the  guardxanahip  of 
Csasar  and  Antony,  are  &e  namea  of  the 
nilerB  of  thia  period,  aeveial  of  whom  are 
iamoiu  in  the  history  of  science  and  art 
The  suicide  of  Cleopati^  after  the  victory 
of  OctaviuB  at  Aotium,  transferred  the 
kingdom  uito  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  now  became  a  Roman  province. 
This  took  place  dO  years  B.  C^  and  £^pt 
remained  670  years  in  die  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  Christian  religion,  during 
this  period,  gained  footing  in  mis  country, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  same  enthu- 
siasm, sectarism  and  mental  gk)om,  which, 
in  the  earlier  history  of  Egypt,  had  ac- 
companied the  pagan  mysteries.  Ancho- 
rites and  monks  had  their  origin  here. 
After  the  division  of  the  great  Roman 
empire,  in  the  time  of  Th^osius,  into 
the  Westem  and  Eastern  empires,  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  tne  latter,  and  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  barbarism  and  weak- 
ness. It  was  the  prey  of  the  Saracens, 
Amru,  their  general,  under  the  caliph 
Omar,  taking  Alexandria,  the  capital,  by 
assault.  This  happened  A.  D.  640,  when 
Heraclius  was  the  emperor  of  the  East 
As  a  province  of  the  caliphs,  it  was 
under  the  government  of  the  celebrated 
Abbandes — Hanin-al-Raschid  and  Al- 
Mamon — and  that  of  the  heroic  sultan 
Saladin.  The  last  dynasty  was,  however, 
overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes  (1250),  and 
under  these  tbrmidable  despots  the  last 
shadow  of  ftirmer  greatness  and  civiliza- 
tion disappeared.  Selim,  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  eventually  (1516  to  1517)  con- 
quered the  last  Mameluke  sultan,  Tu- 
manbai,  and  Egypt  became  altogether  a 
Turkish  province,  governed  by  a  pacha. 
It  has  nnce  been  the  theatre  of  continual 
internal  wars  of  the  Mamduke  beys 
agaiast  the  Turkish  dominion,  which  has 
been  several  times,  especially  under  Ali 
Bey  (1766),  nearly  extinguished  in  this 
country.  From  1798  to  1801,  Egypt  was 
occupied  by  the  French  |ree  tht  laUtrpart 
of  the  present  artidt\  This  country  has 
subsequently,  more  tnan  ever,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  statesman  and  scholar. 
We  behold  a  prince,  who  has  divested 
himself  of  maiw  prejudices  of  his  nation^ 
and  has  taken  European  models  for  imita- 
tion, .in  order  to  establish  anew  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ptolemies.  This  prince,  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Paeba  (see  MMammed  M 


Padia!^  i%  indeed,  merely  a  vioeray ;  bm, 
exoepang  the  usual  tribute,  accompanied 
with  presents,  and  his  partkupation  in  the 
war,  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Greeks^ 
in  which  he  vras  inouced  to  engage 
(1823)  by  the  gift  of  Yemen,  Cyprus, 
Uandia  and  the  Morea,  he  has  evinced  no 
particular  signs  of  submission  towards  the 
Turkish  sultan.  In  ftict,  he  governs  the 
province  with  unlimited  sway.  His  poli- 
cy is  continually  becoming  more  ftdly 
established,  but  rests  on  despotism  and 
monopoly.  The  abiUties  of  the  tyrant  are 
the  sole  support  of  the  systeoL  Moham- 
med Paoha  is  particulaiiy  attentive  U> 
the  public  security;  he  takes,  therefore, 
all  Franks  under  his  immediate  protec- 
tion, and  permits  no  abuse  of  the  Gredu. 
When  the  Morea  was  conquered  by  Ids 
arms  (1825),  he  caused  all  the  Christian 
populadon  to  be  transplanted  to  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Nile.  He  is  attempting  to 
introduce  a  quarantine  system,  to  guard 
against  the  plague,  and  also  promotes 
vaccination.  An  agent  of  the  pacha,  by 
name  Jbmad  GihrSUtr^  travelled,  some 
years  ago,  in  Europe,  to  induce  mechanics 
to  remove  to  Egypt,  and  contract  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Sweden.  The  pacha 
has  done  much  for  the  commerce  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  the  civilization  of 
Egypt  He  is  the  greatest  merchant  of 
the  country,  and  no  others  can  deal  with 
foreign  countries  without  his  consent. 
The  income  of  the  pacha  is  more  than 
$30,000,000,  arifi^g  fxom  poll  and  land 
taxes,  customs  of  tlie  ports  of  Cairo,  Suez, 
Damietta,  Alexandria,  &c ;  branches  of 
revenue  farmed  out,  including  various 
fisheries ;  from  the  mint,  from  the  sale  of 
thejcotton,  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  saffion, 
wool,  ivory,  frankincense,  &c.,  which  he 
monopolizes,  purchasing  them  at  a  low 
rate  from  his  subjects,  £c  The  number 
of  vessels,  which  arrived  at  Alexandria. in 
tlic  vear  1829,  was  909;  in  1828,  the  ar- 
rivais  were  ^1 ;  in  1827,  they  were  605w 
Of  the  arrivals  ui  1829,  361  were  Aus- 
trian vessels,  1  American  from  Smyrna, 
4  Danish,  44  French,  200  English  and 
Ionian,  8  Dutch,  32  Papal,  1  RussLan, 
135  Sardinian,  19  Sksilian,  5  Spanish, 
13  Swedish,  and  26  Tuscan.  Most  of  the 
%'oyages  were  ftom  the  Aichipela^  or 
from  Turkish  ports.  Some  yeara  since, 
Ibrahim,  the  pacha's  son,  forced  the  Wa- 
habites  (q.  v.)  to  withdraw  to  their  deserts^ 
and  his  second  son,  Ismael  Pacha,  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Nubia,  in  order  to 
extend  the  authority  of  his  fiither  there. 
Ismael  penetrated  (1820)  from  Syene  to 
DoDgola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
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defeated  the  residue  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  reduced  Dongola  to  an  Egyptian 
province.  At  the  same  time,  Mohammed 
completed  the  new  canal  of  Alexandria, 
called  b^  him,  in  honor  of  the  sultan, 
Makmuiiht  canal;  a  vast  undertaking, 
commenced  Jan.  8,  1819,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  nx  European  engi* 
neers,  with  about  100,000  laborers;  and 
their  number,  though  more  than  7000 
men  died  of  contagious  diseases,  was 
graduaUy  increased  to  290,000,  each  of 
whom  received  about  17  cents,  or  lOdL 
sterling,  per  diem.  The  canal  was  com- 
pleted on  die  13th  September.  It  extends 
from  below  Saone,  on  the  Nile,  to  Pom- 
pey's  pillar,  and  is  47^1  miles  long,  90  feet 
wide,  and  18  feet  deep.  This  is  the  first 
essay  towards  the  execution  of  his  plan 
of  restoring  the  ancient  commerce  of 
Alexandria  with  Arabia  and  the  Indies. 
Within  a  short  time,  he  has  established  a 
line  of  telegraphs,  a  printing-press  at  Bou- 
lac  near  Cairo,*  a  militaiy  school,  and  a 
higher  institution  for  education,  principally 
to  form  dragomans  (i.  e.,  interpreters)  and 
other  public  officers.  The  teachers  con- 
sist or  French  and  Italian  officers.  In 
1836,  he  sent  several  young  Egyptians  to 
Fmnce,  to  receive  a  European  educa- 
tion. Under  the  government  of  Moham- 
med, all  the  European  travellers,  whom 
the  love  of  discovery  now  draws  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  to  those  sepulchres  and 
monuments  of  departed  civilization,  find 
protection  and  support  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove  all  the  obstacles  that 
suspicion,  the  hatred  of  foreigners,  and 
the  avarice  prevailing  among  the  Bedouin 
sheiks,  throw  in  the  way  of  3ie  European. 
Passing  over  the  eariier  travels  of  Brown, 
an  Englishman,  and  of  Homemann  and 
Burckhardt,  Germans  (the  two  first  of 
whom  were  unable  to  discover  any  traces 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon),  we  will 
mention  some  of  the  latest  Among 
these,  the  travels  of  the  Italian  Belzoni,  in 
1819,  deserve  especial  notice.  The  Ital- 
ian chevalier  Frediani  (see  Erediam)  has 
published  a  pompous  description  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in 
his  letters  from  Schiwah,  dated  March 
30,  1820 ;  but  Gau,  a  Prussian  architect 
from  Cologne  (see  Crou),  contradicts  the 
accounts  of  Frediani ;  so  also  does  Dro- 
vetti,  late  consul-general  of  France  in 
Egypt  These  rums  the  French  Cailli- 
aud  asserts  he  has  examined  and  meas- 

*  Several  works  have  already  been  issued 
finom  this  press ;  among  others,  a  /mumarlo  ItcU- 


Uato  et  Argbianot  Balacco.  della  stamp,  reaU, 
1822,  2  tofltt. 


ured.  HealsodiseoyeredthecMenmraM 
mines  in  the  mountain  Zabarah,  and 
found  them  in  the  veiy  state  in  which 
they  had  been  left  by  the  engineers  of 
Ptolemy,  with  all  thev  implements,  fiom 
which  we  can,  in  some  degree,  deduce 
the  mode  of  mining  among  the  ancients. 
In  1820,  Cailliaud  accompanied  the  son 
of  the  viceroy  on  the  above-mentioned 
expedition  to  Dongohu  The  travels  of 
Cailliaud  to  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  and  the 
deserts  to  the  east  and  west  of  it,  were 

giblished  by  Jomard.  The  tiwels  of 
enry  Light  (a  British  captain  of  artilleiy) 
to  Egypt,  Nubia  and  the  Holy  Land,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Burck- 
hardt, but  they  are  not  without  interest, 
as  &r  as  respects  the  pacha  of  Erjrpt, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Druses.  The  lour 
months'  journey  of  lieutenant  Fitz-Clar- 
ence  (aid  to  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
governor-eeneral  of  India),  from  Bombay 
through  India  and  Eg^pt  *  to  London 
(1818^  are  more  interesting.  We  ought 
to  mention  the  travels  of  two  English- 
men (Waddington  and  Hanbury),  who 
accompanied  the  pacha  on  his  expedition 
from  Egypt  to  Nubia  (1820).  They  pre- 
tend to  have  examined,  minutely,  l5ongo- 
la  and  Darshegfin,  and  to  have  discov- 
ered the  ancient  Saba,  subsequently  called 
Merde.  In  1824,'  captain  N.  F.  Gordon, 
of  the  English  navy,  undertook  to  travel 
up  the  Nile,  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
Behr-el-Abiad.  He  only  reached  Villel- 
Medinet  (a  day's  journey  firom  Sennaar)^ 
where  he  died.  Several  Germans,  also, 
have,  within  a  short  time,  undertaken 
scientific  expeditions  to  the  East  and 
Egypt ;  e.  g.,  Seetzen  (q.  v.),  Sieber  (q.  v.), 
whose  book  of  travels  describes  Crete^ 
Cairo  and  Jerusalem ;  and  R(ippel,  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  (See  Africa,) 
With  the  same  view,  the.  Prussian  gen- 
eral Menu  von  Minutoli  undertook  such 
a  courae  of  travels  in  August^  1820. 
Ehrenberg,  who  accompanied  him,  has 
published,  in  Berlin,  his  discoveries  in 
natural  history.  They  were  support- 
ed in  the  enterprise  by  the  Prussian 
government  The  seneral  returned  to 
Germany  in  Septemoer,  1821,  and  pub- 
lished an  interesting  work  respecting 
his  colle6tions  and  discoveries.  The 
travels  in  Esypt,  however,  which  have 
lately  excited  most  interest,  are  those  of 
ChampoUion  (q.  v.),  who  has  already,  by 
various  publications,  greatly  increased  our 
knowledge  respecting  this  country,  and 
from  whose  work,  now  publishing,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  much  addidonai 
information.    We  also  hope  for  interest- 
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ing  remihs  from  the  expedition  which  the 
gmnd^duke  of  Tuecany  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  which  has  recently  returned,  enriched 
with  many  treasures  of  art  and  science. 
(For  a  general  account  of  what  the  late 
diacoveries  have  taught  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  popular  ac- 
count of  Egyptian  antiquities,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  marquis  Spineto's 
LuAures  on  the  Elemtnts  of  Hieroglyph^ 
and  EgypHan  AnUquiHes  (London,  1829). 
For  inlbrmauon  respecting  the  Egyptian 
language,  we  refer  to  A  compendiouM  Gram- 
mar of  Vie  Egyptian  Language,  as  con- 
tained m  the  Coptic  and  &hi£c  Dialects^ 
with  Ohservatiotie  on  the  Baskmuric,  to-- 
gMer  with  Alphabets  and  Manerals  in  the 
l^eroglypkic  and  Enchorial  Characters,  by 
Henry  Tattam ;  with  an  Appendix,  consist- 
tfig  of  the  Rud&menU  of  a  ifictionary  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Languagt,  in  the  Encho- 
rial Charoeier,  by  Thomas  yoiit^(  London, 
1890) ;  also  an  Account  of  Elgyptian  An- 
HquiHeSj  by  Doctor  7%  Voung  (London, 
1623) ;  the  Two  Letters  of  ChanmoUion 
the  Younger  to  the  Duke  Blaeas  IrAuips 
(Paris,  1^),  his  works  mentioned  under 
the  article  ChampoUion,  and  his  new 
work,  which,  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formalion,  will  soon  be  published,  and  give 
the  resnlts  of  his  indefatigable  researches, 
during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  See  the  articles 
Hieroglyphics  (in  wtiich  the  reader  will 
find  an  account,  also,  of  Egyptian  mytiiol- 
ory),  Mummies,  Pyramids,  MU,  Esneh, 
Denderah,  Rosetta  Stone,  &c. ;  also  the  note 
at  tlie  end  of  Constitution,  Respecting  the 
present  state  of  tlie  Egyptian  institutions, 
which  are  founded,  in  part,  on  the  an- 
cieut  division  into  castes,  L.  Reynier,  who 
served  in  Egypt  under  H<)na[>arte,  has 
published  an  instructive  statistical  woric, 
which  does  not,  however,  treat  of  the  an- 
cient histoiy  of  the  country — De  V Economic 
publique  A  rurate  des  ilgyptiens  et  des 
Carihaginois  (Paris,  182!)).  For  informa- 
tion concerning  the  modem  hisuiry  and 
administration  of  Egypt,  see  Felix  Men- 
gin's  Histoire  de  FEgypte  sous  le  Gouveme- 
ment  de  Mohammed  Aly ;  Paris,  1823, 2  vols., 
with  en^vings  and  maps.) 

Landing  and  Campaign  of  the  Drench 
in  EgypL  By  the  two  campaigns  of 
179(5  and  179/,  general  Bonaparte  had 
compelled  the  continental  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to 'make  peace  with  France — a  re- 
sult ardently  desired  by  tlie  French,  to 
allow  their  country  time  to  recover  from 
the  deep  wounds  which  she  had  suffered 
durine  the  convulsions  of  the  revolution, 
and  from  the  worthless  administrations 
that  had  preceded  it     The  next  object 


was  to  fbrce  England,  also,  to  a  peace,  as 
she  inflexibly  opposed  the  genml  wish 
of  Europe,  and  Bonaparte  was  appointed, 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army  destiBed 
ibr  the  invasion  of  England.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1798,  he  visited  in  pereon  the  coasts 
of  the  Channel,  and  all  Europe  was  ex- 
pecting the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
dition, when,  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  eeneral  appeared  as  commander  in 
chief  at  Toulon,  where  an  expedition  had 
been  fitting  out,  of  the  destination  of 
which  the  public  knew  nothing— a  cir- 
cumstance highly  remarkable,  as  so  many 
persons,  military  and  civil,  were  acquaint- 
ed with  it  It  was  the  expedition'  to 
Egypt  It  also  appears,  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  general  Bonaparte  to  the  minister 
Talleyrand,  dated  Passeriano,  27th  Fnicti- 
dor,  year  V  (Sejitember  13, 1797),  that  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  this  gr^  under- 
taking was  to  put  the  French  in  poaseeskm 
of  part  of  the  £ast  India  trade,  then  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  England,  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt — a  plan  by  no  means  chimerical. 
It  was  intended  to  establish  French  col- 
onies on  the  Nile,  and  thus  to  recompense 
the  republic  for  the  loss  of  St  Domingo, 
and  of  the  sugar  islands,  and  to  open  a 
channel  for  the  French  manufactures  into 
Afiica,  Arabia  and  Syria,  where  they 
might  be  exchanged  for  commodities 
wanted  in  France.  Napoleon's  views 
were,  in  fact,  Kiniilur  to  those  which,  it  is 
said,  have  now  led  the  French  to  under- 
take the  conquest  and  colonization  of  Al- 
giers— an  object  which  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally applauded.  It  seems,  also,  to  have 
been  intended  to  make  Egypt  a  military 
position,  from  which  a  French  army  could 
march  into  India,  raise  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  English,  and  injure  the  pow- 
er of  the  latter  there.  On  this  point, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  count  St  Leu's 
(Louis  Bonaparte's)  R^ponse  h  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Paris,  1829,  page  3a  The  directo- 
ry probably  encouraged  the  enterprise 
with  the  further  object  of  getting  rid  of 
a  general  whose  victories  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing popularity  it  feared.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  said,  that  it  was,  at  first,  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  plan ;  but  this  is  very 
improbable.  March  5,  Bonaparte  received 
the  decree  of  die  directory,  relative  to  the 
expedition  against  Egypt*    He  had  fiill 

*  LeilMiitz  endeavored  to  turn  Louis  XIV 's 
attention  to  the  comroest  of  Eci>t,  in  order  to 
deliver  Germaiiy  ana  Holland  from  his  attacks. 
Under  Louis  X V,  this  project  was  again  discussed, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  French  possessions  in 
America  were  in  danger ',  and  it  was  asrain  renew- 
ed, when  the  alliance  of  Joseph  II  ana  Catharine 
II  threatened  the  partition  of  rru 
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power  to  conduct  the  busineeB  as  be  saw 
fit  The  ministers  in  all  the  depaitments, 
were  ordered  to  give  him  whatever  assist- 
ance he  ^ould  require ;  and  he  had  full 
powers  to  act  according  to  his  discretion 
m  Egypt,  to  return  whenever  he  saw  fit, 
and  to  appoint  his  successor.  Napoleon 
now  collected  all  the  infonnation  neces- 
sary for  his  own  direction ;  engaged  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  saioants  and  ar- 
tists of  France  to  accompany  him,  drew 
up  questions  and  problems  to  be  resolved 
in  Egypt,  and  informed  liimself  accurate- 
ly respecting  the  commercial  comiexions 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  have  always  viewed  this 
expedition  in  the  double  light  of  a  mili- 
tary and  a  scientiJdc  enterprise.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  proclamation,  before  land- 
ing in  Egypt,  is  remarkable:  *^Bona- 
jiarte,  member  of  the  national  institute  of 
France,  and  general  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  Egypt."  His  brother  Joseph  (count 
de  Survilliers)  still  possesses  the  papers  of 
general  Bonaparte  relating  to  these  prepa- 
rations ;  and  we  hope  tliat  such  important 
and  interesting  documents  will  not  be  for- 
ever withheld  from  the  public,  as  thev 
must  give  a  great  insight  mto  Napoleon^ 
views.  The  number  of  these  papers  is 
very  great  Bonaparte  was  to  leave  Paris 
in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking ; 
but  despatches  from  Rastadt,  and  from 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Bema- 
dotte,  made  a  new  rupture  with  Austria 

Srobable.  Bonaparte,  however,  left  Paris 
lay  3,  and  went  on  board  of  the  Orient 
the  19th.  The  fleet  set  sail  the  same  day, 
commanded  by  admiral  Brueys.*  Bona- 
parte's proclamation  issued  before  sailing, 
and  several  others,  eitlier  prove  how  much 
he  himself  was  animated  by  the  military 
fame  of  ancient  Rome,  or  that  he  thought 
it  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  French  sol- 
diers. Reports  had  been  carefully  spread 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  English  to  oth- 
er points ;  and  the  admural,  lord  St  Vincent, 
sent  rear-admiral  Nelson,  with  only  three 
vessels  of  the  line,  four  frigates  and  one 
corvette,  to  watch  the  gulf  of  Lyotis,  and 
to  prevent  the  French  from  leaving  it 
But  Nelson  arrived  too  late.  He  also  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  gale,  so  that  the 

*  The  fleet  cousUted  of  10  Ws,  with  1  ship  of 
120  and  2  of  80  guns,  2  Venetian  vessels  of  64 
guns,  14  frigates.  72  corveUes,  Slc.,  and  400 
transports,  from  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  Civita 
Veccma,~one  of  the  greatest  naval  armaments  that 
ever  sailed,  containing  40,000  soldiers,  and  10,000 
tailors.  The  fleet  which  sailed  for  Alciers  in 
April,  1830,  connsted  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  12 
frigates  of  60.  and  as  many  of  50  guns,  with  cor- 
vettes, Sk.  ;  m  the  whole,  97  men-of-war. 
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French  fleet  was  not  molested.  Bona- 
parte had  an  assurance  firom  the  directo- 
ry, that  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirB 
should  go  to  Constantinople,  still  retaining 
his  ofiice,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
with  the  Porte,  and  preventing  it  from 
interfering  in  favor  of  the  Mamelukes. 
Talleyrand,  however,  never  went  This 
omission,  and  the  defeat  at  Aboukir,  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  expedition.  <About  2000 
sawmts,  artists,  physicians,  surgeons,  me- 
chanics and  laborers  of  all  descriptions, 
accompanied  the  army.  The  flower  of 
the  troops  was  that  Italian  army,  whose 
valor  had  effected  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio.  The  principal  ofiiceiB  were 
Berthier  (who  was  averse  to  going  to 
Egypt,  because  in  love  with  the  marchio- 
ness Visconti),  Desaix,  Regnier,  Menou, 
Kleber,  Dumas,  Caf&relli,  Murat,  Junot, 
Marmont,  Belliard,  Davoust,  Lannes,  Du- 
roc,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  and  others.  June  9,  the  armament 
appeared  before  Malta.  Bonaparte  solicit- 
ed of  baron  von  Hompcsch,  the  grand  mas- 
ter, permission  to  procime  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  from  the  island.  His  refusal 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  which  had  been  long  cgntemplat- 
ed.  The  next  morning,  the  Frencli 
had  landed  on  all  points,  and  at  evening, 
notwithstanding  a  brisk  cannonade,  were 
masters  of  the  island,  which  was  surren- 
dered at  midnight,  witli  all  its  fortresses. 
The  victors  lefl  a  garrison  of  4000  men, 
and,  on  the  19th,  sailed  for  Alexandria. 
July  1,  the  minarets  of  Alexandria  were 
seen,  and  Bonaparte  issued  an  order  on 
board  the  fleet,  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
arm^  to  endure  with  patience  the  diffi- 
culties before  them,  to  respect  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  and  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians,  not  to  plunder,  to  imitate  the 
Roman  legions  in  protecting  all  reUgions. 
Nelson  hfui  been  here  a  short  time  be- 
fore in  search  of  the  French.  The  ap- 
prehension that  he  might  soon  return 
mduced  the  general  to  lusten  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops.  This  was  ac- 
complished, without  interrupdon,  July  2, 
at  Mambout,  an  anchorage  tq  the  east  of 
Alexandria,  notwithstanmngthe  wind  and 
waves  were  unfavorable.  The  French 
army  marched,  without  cannons  or  horses^ 
towards  Alexandria.  Bonaparte  was  him- 
self on  foot  Some  Arabs  attacked  the 
French;  general  Kleber  was  severely 
wounded.  On  the  5tb,  Alexandria  was 
taken,  and  inmiediately  fortified.  Rosefta 
was  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  ffeneral 
Marmont,  and,  July  fl,  the  whob  fleet 
was  moored  In  the  roads  before  Aboukir* 
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Ganisons  wero  left  in  Alexandria  (where 
Kleber  waa  made  governor),  Rosetta  and 
Aboukir,and  the  army,  now  30,000  strong, 
marehed  in  5  divisions  towards  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  Not  far  fiom  it, 
near  tlie  pyiamios  of  Gizeh,  a  decisive 
batde  was  fought  Murad  Bey  had  en- 
trenched himself  there,  with  about  20,000 
Mameluke  infantry,  several  thousand 
Mameluke  cavalry,  and  40  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  well-directed  fire  of  the  French, 
and  the  resolution  with  which  they  used 
their  bayonets,  frustnited  all  the  attacks 
of  the  Mamelukes,  who  fled  to  the  con- 
tiguous deserts,  as  soon  as  the  camp  and 
village  of  Embdbey  were  taken  by  storm. 
All  the  cannon  and  400  camels  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  aOOO  of  the  en- 
emy lay  deed  on  the  field ;  the  French  lost 
few  nieu  in  comparison.  This  happened 
on  the  23d,  and  jBonaparte  entered  Cairo 
on  the  24th ;  for  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  was  to 
cover  it,  aAer  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
battle  of  the  pyramids,  was  driven  by  De- 
saix  over  tlie  deserts  to  Upper  Egvpt.  Na- 
|K>leon  established  a  government  here,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  summoned  the 
sheiks,  mollas  and  sherifib,  who  promised 
to  acknow;|edge  the  French  republic,  and, 
on  his  side,  pledged  himself  to  respect  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants.  July  25,  general  Bo- 
naparte left  Cairo  to  pursue  the  Mam- 
elukes, and,  after  many  combats  with 
them,  returned  to  the  capital,  leaving 
Regnier  as  commandant  of  the  province 
of  Charquich.  On  his  return  to  Cairo, 
an  aid  of  Kleber  brought  him  the  nevra 
of  the  defeat  of  tlie  French  fleet  at  Abou- 
kir  (q.  v.)  by  Nelson.  The  defeat  was  in 
jMTt  owing  to  the  nef^lisence  of  admiral 
Brueys  and  vice-adnural  ViUeneuve,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  when 
the  whole  fleet  was  taking  in  water,  and 
not  ready  for  battle,  and  who  have  always 
k)een  said  to  have  acted  against  the 
express  orders  of  general  Bonaparte,  who 
Jiod  directed  them  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  or  to  sail  for  Corfu,  before  he 
left  the  shore  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try. Bourienne,  however,  in  lus  Mimoires 
(Paris,  1829),  asserts  that  Bonaparte  never 
gave  8uch  orders.*  General  Bonaparte 
saw  his  communication  with  France 
tljreatened,  and  himself  exposed  to  the 
greatest  of  all  enemies,  want.  Exaspe- 
rated by  the  transformation  of  so  impor- 
tant a  dependency  as  Egypt  into  a  French 

*  Bonaparte  wrote  an  aflectionate  letter  to  the 
widow  of  admhrai  Braeys,  who  had  been  killed  in 
•he  battle  of  Abookir,  gave  her  a  pension  after  he 
kvcame  coniiil,  and  educated  her  sons. 


province,  the  Porte  deelar^  war. against 
France,  Se}>tember  2, 1798,  and  menaced 
an  attack  from  tlie  side  of  Asia.  The  io- 
habitants  of  Cairo  rebelled.  Many  of  the 
French,  especially  the  scaoanUy  artists  and 
mechanics,  were  murdered;  but,  after  a 
bloody  conflict  in  the  city,  September  23 
and  25,  tlie  insurgents,  who  nad  fled  to 
the  principal  mosijue,  were  compelled  to 
sun^nder  wiconditionally.  After  the  res- 
toration of  quiet,  Bonaparte,  having  or- 
ganized a  sy.stem  of  government  for  J^^pt, 
on  French  principles,  marched,  Febniaiy 
27,  1799,  ^vith  about  18,000  men,  fioni 
Cairo  to  Syria,  took  the  fort  of  fH-Aiish, 
in  the  desert,  then  Jafia,  and,  having  con- 
quered the  inhabitants  of  Naplous,  at  Zeta, 
procured  there  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  he  greatly  needed,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Sl  Jean 
d'Acre,  and  was  again  >ictoriou8  at  Jalct. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  English,  who  had 
appeared  before  St  Jean  d'Acre  under  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  had  succeeded  in  reinforc- 
ing the  Turkish  garrison  of  this  place  with 
several  hundred  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
introducing  anununition.  This  enaUed 
the  Turks  to  repel  several  assaults,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  violent  fire  from 
the  French  batteries,  to  sustain  the  attack 
so  long,  that  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  During  this  siegej^ceneral 
Bonaparte  marched,  with  25,000  men, 
towards  the  plain  of  Fiuli,  where  40,000 
of  the  enemy  had  assembled.  On  the 
16th  and  17th  of  April,  they  were  beaten 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  mount  Tabor, 
near  tlie  Jordan.  It  was  on  the  retreat 
from  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  that  the  Turkish 
prisonere  were  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  at  Jafta,  and  the  French  soldiery 
sick  of  the  plague  in  the  hospitals,  poi- 
soned. (For  some  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  the  article  Jaffa.)  A  third  of 
the  army  had  become  the  victinas  of  war 
and  the  plague.  After  a  ftitiguing  marc^h 
of  26  days,  the  troops  arrived  at  Cairo. 
A  Turkish  fleet  soon  after  landed  18,000 
men  at  Aboukir,  who  took  the  fort  there-. 
Bonaparte  quickly  led  his  best  troope» 
thither,  stationed  himself  near  the  foim- 
tain  between  Alexandria  and  Aboukir, 
and  oflered  battle  to  the  TuiiLS,  July  25. 
Mustapha  Pacha,  with  all  his  retinue  and 
artillery,  was  taken ;  2000  Turks  perished 
in  the  waves  or  in  battle,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  army,  which  had  thrown  itself 
into  the  fi>rt  of  Aboukir,  was  compelfed 
to  surrender  unconditionally  Aug.  2l  By 
this  victory,  general  Bonaparte's  power  in 
Egypt  was  again  confirmed.  At  this  pe- 
ri^, the  French  had  experienced  consid- 
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emble  reveneB  in  Europe.  Tbe  batde 
of  the  Trebia  had  been  lost,  the  French 
had  evacuated  the  Genoese  territory, 
Massena,  in  Switzerland,  was  in  great 
danger.  General  Bonaparte  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  his  countiy,  and  the  loss  of  his 
conquests  in  Italy,  and  resolved  to  return, 
having  from  the  beginning  petmission  to 
do  so  whenever  he  chose.  But  how 
could  he  have  known  the  state  of  things  in 
Europe  ?  It  has  been  oflen  asserted,  that 
he  obtained  his  information  from  English 
)>apers,  which  tbe  French  officers  had 
received  from  tlie  English,  when  engaged 
in  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  But  would 
the  general  have  undertaken  so  important 
a  step  merely  on  the  authority  of  the 
English  papers,  which  were  known  to 
contain  many  misrepresentations?  Tbe 
fact  is,  that  his  brother  Joseph  sent  a 
Greek  of  Cephalonia,  named  Bombacbi,  to 
induce  him  to  return.  The  onler  which 
gave  the  command  to  Kleber  was  dated 
August  22,  1799,  and  contained  wise 
directions  respecting  the  army  and  coun- 
tiy. The  instructions  contain  two  keys 
of  ciphers,  one  to  be  used  in  communica- 
tions to  the  directory,  and  the  other  in 
those  made  to  himself.  The  conclusion, 
also,  shows,  that  it  did  not  escape  him 
how  necessary  it  might  become,  in  some 
future  time,  to  have  tlie  anny  personally 
attached  to  him.  By  the  time  his  de- 
parture was  known  to  the  army,  Bona- 
parte's frigate  had  weighed  anchor.  Au- 
gust 23,  he  lefl  Aboukir  in  the  Miiiron, 
a  Venetian  vessel,  commanded  by  rear-ad- 
miral Grantheaume;  The  situation  of  the 
troops  under  Kleber's  command  became 
more  critical  every  day.  General  Verdier 
repelled  a  new  diserabariiation  of  tbe 
Tuiios,  in  November,  1799;  but,  for  an 
army  tliat  could  not  be  recruited,  tlie 
smallest  loss  was  serious.  The  advices 
from  Europe  were  not  encouraging ;  and, 
at  this  juncture,  Kleber,  havmg  been  in- 
formed that  the  grand  vizier  was  march- 
ing from  Syria  to  Egypt,  with  a  large  ar- 
my, concluded,  January  24,  1800,  the 
treaty  of  El-Arish,  with  the  vizier  and 
sir  Sidney  Smith.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
provided,  that  a  truce  should  be  granted 
to  the  French  for  three  months,  till  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  when  they 
should  evacuate  E|B;ypL  But  the  letter 
of  Kleber  to  the  directory,  in  which  he 
set  fbrdi  the  miseraUe  state  of  the  army, 
and  urged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  admiral 
Keith,  and  was  sent  to  England.  It  was 
now  demanded  that  the  whole  French 
anny  should  be  made  prisonerB  of  war. 


Kleber  immediately  resumed  his  arma, 
and  defeated  the  vizier  at  Heliopolis, 
March  18,  exacted  a  tax  for  the  payment 
of  his  soldiers,  formed  new  regiments  of 
the  Copts  and  Greeks,  gave  security  to  the 
coasts,  and  founded  magazinesi  In  the 
midst  of  his  untiring  activity,  he  was 
murdered  in  Cairo  by  a  Turk,  June  14, 
and  the  command  devolved  on  Abdallali 
MenoUk  Meantime  the  English  govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  wrest  Egyf>t  from 
the  French.  March  1,  the  English  fleet 
arrived  before  Alexandria,  and,  on  the 
13th,  the  disembarkation  was  accomplish- 
ed at  Aboukir.  The  French,  about  4000 
men  strong,  gave  batde  on  tbe  next  day, 
but  were  toiced  to  retire.  Aboukir  sur- 
rendered on  the  18th,  and  the  English 
entrenched  themselves  there.  On  the 
2l8t,  Menou  commenced  an  attack,  with 
10,000  men,  was  beaten,  and  threw  him- 
self into  Alexandria.  But  the  English 
genera]  Abercrombie  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  on  the  28th;  Hutchinson 
succeeded  him  in  the  command.  On  the  . 
28th,  reinforcements  were  brought  by  a 
Turkish  fleet,  and  the  vizier  was  now  a{^ 
proaching  fiiom  Syria.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  Rosetta  surrendered  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Enghsh  and  Turks. 
A  French  corps  of  4000  men  was  defeated 
at  Ramanieh,  bv  8000  English  and  6000 
Turks.  5000  French  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, at  Elmenay^r,  May  16,  by  the  vizier, 
who  was  pressing  forward  to  Cairo,  with 
20,000  men ;  and  the  whole  French  army 
was  now  blocked  up  in  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria. June  20,  the  siege  of  Cairo  was  for- 
mally commenced.  There  were  but  7000 
men  to  defend  tlie  city  against  40,000.  It 
capitulated,  June  27,  to  the  English  and 
TuricB,  on  condition  that  general  Belliard 
and  his  troops  should  evacuate  the  city 
and  country,  should  be  transported  to 
France  at  the  expense  of  England,  and 
that  the  native  Egyptians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him.  August  17, 
they  embarked  at  Rosetta,  and  arrived  at 
Toulon  in  September,  1801,  about  13,000 
in  number,  of  whom  hardly  4000  were 
armed.  General  Menou  still  remained  in 
Alexandria.  Admiral  Gantheaume  had 
sailed,  before  BeUiard's  arrival,  with  sev- 
eral ships  of  the  line,  and  from  3  to  4000 
troops,  from  France,  and  arrived  before 
Alexandria,  but  was  compelled  to  hasten 
back  to  Toulon,  with  a  loss  of  4  corvettes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  had  re- 
ceived 5000  fresh  troops  fivm  England, 
and  now  attacked  Alexandria.  They 
were  already  masters.of  castle  Marabout, 
when  Menou  requested  a  truce ;  to  iriiioh 
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he  was  impelled  b^  a  want  of  pfavieioiiSy 
and  a  new  reinforcement  which  had 
joined  the  British,  conasting  of  6000  men 
under  general  Baird,  finom  the  East  Indies. 
Menou  capitulated  September  S.  Akx- 
andria,  with  all  the  artilleiy  and  ammuni- 
tion, 6  French  ships  of  war,  and  many 
merchantmen,  togctlier  with  all  the  Ara- 
bian manuscripts,  all  the  maps  of  E^pt, 
and  other  collections  made  for  the  French 
republic,  were  given  up.  The  French 
army  was  transported,  with  its  aims  and 
baggage,  to  a  French  harbor,  which  they 
reached  at  the  end  of  November.  The  gar- 
rison of  Alexandria  had  comprised  above 
8000  soldiera,  and  1307  marines.  Three 
years  and  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  fust  embarication  at  Toulon.  Four 
weeks  after  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  prelim- 
inaries of  peace  were  signed  at  London, 
October  1, 1801.*— This  expedition  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Phike,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Nubia — the  island  which  served 
as  the  extreme  frontier  post  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  south  (a  German,  named 
Waldcck,  however,  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered a  pillar,  ecected  by  Vespasian's 
warriors,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Mountains  of 
the  Moon) — was  attended  witli  important 
consequences  for  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity;  because  science  and  art,  in 
this  exjpedition,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
war.  Those  who  say  that  Napoleon  was 
not  a  friend  to  the  arts  and  sciences  will 
find  it  difficult  to  name  any  expedition,  in 
which  such  ample  provision  was  made 
for  tlieiradvancemenL  These  campaigns 
revealed  to  scientific  Europe  treasures 
which  had  been  too  long  concealed  by 
tyranny  and  barbarism.  The  ancient 
Denderah,  Thebes,  Latopolis  and  Edfii 
were  disclosed,  with  their  temples,  pala- 
ces, ruins,  obelisks  and  catacombs,  to  the 
view  of  the  leamed  men  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  Secrets  which 
neither  Herodotus,  Strabo  nor  Diodorus 
had  been  able  entirely  to  penetrate,  and 

.  *  In  R.  R.  M adden's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, Turkey  and  Palestine,  in  the  years  18^,  25, 
26  and  27,  London,  1829,  reprinted  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  stated,  that  the  French  were  much  re- 
mtied  by  the  figypcaans,  and  extolled  as  bene- 
factors 3  that, ''  for  the  short  period  they  remain- 
ed, they  left  manifold  traces  of  amelioration;'' 
and  that,  if  they  could  have  established  tbnr 
power,  Egypt  would  now  be  comparativelv  civi- 
lised. 'nSs  reminds  as  of  the  regret  whudi  most 
intelfigent  Snaniards  now  rjipvss  at  the  failure 
of  the  Frencn  to  establish  their  power  in  ^lain; 
and  we  have  Jbeard  Hessians  lament  the  loss 
of  many  msthotions  established  in  the  kivdom 
of  Westphalia,  thoqgii  nobody  can  deny  that 
j«mie's  gevenmeni  was  deftcthnt  in  a  U^ 
^wgree. 


which  had  remained  closelv  hidden  finm 
the  view  of  all  modem  traveUere,  were  now 
unfolded.     The  so  long  miswideretood 
Egyptian  architectiwe  was  now  displayed 
in  all  its  grandeur ;  and  die  veil  was  nis- 
ed,  which  had  formeriy  covered  a  great 
portion  of  the  histoiy,  the  manners,  the 
science  and  geography  of  this  countiv. 
In  one  and  me  saiue  spirit,  this  people 
inscribed  on  the  walls  or  its  palaces,  tem- 
ples and  sepulchres,  the  images  of  its  gods 
and  kings,  the  forms  of  its  celestial  ob- 
servations, of  its  sacred  usages  and  do- 
mestic life.    These  monuments  of  stone 
are  the  oldest  traces  of  the  human  mind, 
showing  to  us  tlie  ctistoms  of  nations  in 
the  a^s  reputed  fidxilous.     The  study 
of  antiquities  and  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  historv  of  Egypt,  teaches  anew  the 
great  truth,  that  all  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pol ideal  consdmtion 
and  government  of  a  country,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  careful  observance  of  justice 
and  right     We  now  know,  tliat,  of  all 
civiliz^  nations,  tlie  Egyptians  were  the 
first  to  observe  the  course  of  the  stars ; 
since  Europe  lias  become  acquainted,  by 
means  of  the  French,  with  the  sculpture 
and  arehitecttue  in  which  tlie  Egyptians 
imbodied    in    stone    their    astronomical 
knowledge.    Thus  the  zodiac  of  Dende- 
rah  (see  Denderah),  now  in  Paris,  and  oth- 
er monuments,  show  the  progress  which 
this    people    had    made   in    astronomy. 
Previously,  no  one  suspected  the  exist- 
ence of  the  store  of  papyrus  manuscripts, 
which  were  found  m  the  catacombs  of 
Thebea    The  rich  decorations  of  these 
catacombs,  including  paintings  almost  un- 
injured by  time,  give  us  a  gumpee  of  the 
habits  and  domestic  life  of  the  generation 
by  whom  they  were  bttilt ;  ana  the  dis- 
covery of  the  femous  stone  of  Rosetta  has 
done  much  towards  afibrding  the  long- 
desired  clue  to  the  hieroglyphics.    (See 
^IfohnJ)    The  monuments  or  ESgypt  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  fiill  of  Tyre,  Carthage, 
Athens  and  Rome,  and  yet  exist.    When 
Plato  Uved,  they  were  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  and  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  future  generations,  when,  perhaps, 
eveiY  trace  of  our  cities  shall  have  van- 
ished.    In  die  Egyptian  nation,  every 
thing  that  concerns  religion  and  goveni- 
ment  partook  of  the  character  of  eternity, 
in  a  climate  where  all  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  rises  speedily  to  paiectioo,  and  as 
speediljr  decays.    The  permanence  t^the 
iofllitutaonB  of  the  countiy  was  ceitainly 
inflneooed  by  the  sight  of  the  public  moo- 
umenCi^  on  which  tune  had  tried  ita  oor- 
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roding  power  in  rain.  While  beholding 
these  stupendous  works,  we  reflect  witE 
awe  on  the  generations  that  have  passed 
away  since  they  arose,  and  tlie  aces  that 
must  elapse  before  the  pyramiSs  shall 
Ik>w  tlieir  heads  to  the  dust.  Eveiy 
thing  that  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science, 
combined  with  the  most  extensive  knowl- 
edge, has  been  able  to  collect,  in  a  land 
rich  as  E^ypt  is  in  monuments  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  m  the  rarest  curioaties,  is  com- 
prised in  a  work,  compiled  at  the  cost  of 
the  French  government,  by  tlie  commit- 
tee for  Egyptian  antiquities.  This  work 
corresponds,  ui  the  grandeur  of  its  propor- 
tions, to  the  edifices  which  it  describes. 
The  Descnj^tion  dt  VEgypU^  ou  BtcueU 
des  Ob$ero(iion3  et  des  Secherches  jomda/d 
rExpitHti4m  dt  PArmie  fVanpcdsej  25  vols., 
with  more  than  900  engravmgs  and  3000 
sketches  (the  last  number  appeared  in 
1826),  contains  all  the  transactions  of  the 
institute  of  Cairo.  The  first  of  the  three 
great  divisions  contains  the  antiquities, 
Uie  second  the  modem  condition,  and  the 
third  the  natural  history  of  Egypt.  In 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Napoleon, 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed.  Of  these, 
a  small  number  were  sent  to  foreign 
courts.  None  of  the  assays  were  re- 
ceived till  after  a  previous  examination 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  tlie  savcenia 
and  artists  who  had  accompanied  the  ar- 
my under  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  Among 
these  were  Berthollet,  Costar,  Degenettes, 
Fourier,  Girard,  Monge,  Cont^  and  Lau- 
rent The  place  of  the  two  last,  who 
died  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  was 
supplied  by  Jomard  and  Jallois,  to  whom 
were  aflerwards  added  Delille  and  De- 
villiere.  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X 
caused  the  publication  of  this  valuable 
work  to  be  continued,  and,  in  1821, 
Panckoucke,  a  bookseller  in  Paris,  was 
permitted  to  undertake  a  new  edition,  and 
make  use  of  the  valuable  copperplates  of 
the  former  edidon.  Jacotin's  splendid 
map  of  Egypt,  constructed  by  the  French 
enfflneers  on  the  spot,  is  annexed  to  the 
Atlas  of  Egypt  The  discoveries  of 
Champollion  (q.  v.),  and  the  prevalent 
zeal  lor  investigating  the  "country  of 
wonders,"  may  t^  said  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt 
The  chapter  on  this  expedition,  in  sir 
Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, is  very  deficient  and  incorrect 
The  account  of  this  expedition  and  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  it,  riven  in  the 
third  and  eighth  chapters  of  Uie  second 
volume  of  Buchholz's  Cksckichte  ATapaUon 
Bonaparte's  (Histoiy  of  N.   Bonapaiie)^ 


Berlin,  1829, 3  vols.,  is  better.  See  also  the 
memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Rovigo  (Savaiy). 
There  has  been  published,  quite  recently, 
the  first  livrcdsan  of  VHRkoirt  sciaUifique 
et  mUitaire  dt  PExpidition  Fhm false  en 
Egyoie  (Paris,  1890),  under  the  dunection  of 
X.  B.  Saintine,  with  an  atias,  preceded  by 
a  history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  administration 
of  All  Pacha,  and  likewise  Cemqtagne 
d^EgypU^  stdU  dt  PHistoire  dt  Ihmee^par 
AnmHeta,  3d  vol.  by  F.  Fayot,  Paris,  1830. 

Egyptian  Mttholoot.  (See  Cemetery, 
Charon,  and  Hieroglyphics.) 

EHREifBREiTSTEiN ;  an  important  for- 
tress, on  a  rock  upon  the  Rhine,  opposite 
Coblentz,  in  the  former  archbii^opric  of 
Treves.  The  French  continued  to  block- 
ade it  in  1798  and  1799,  during  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  till  at  lengm  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provis- 
ions, January  29,  and,  in  1801,  vras  blown 
up.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  near  the 
little  town  of  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein,  is  the 
casde  of  tiie  elector,  which,  however,  was 
in  great  part  destroyed  during  the  sie^. 
In  1802,  the  dilapidated  fortress,  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  it, 
were  bestowed  upon  the  prince  of  Nassau - 
Weilberg,  by  way  of  indemnity.  They 
were  subsequently  ceded  to  Prussia,  and 
now  belong  to  the  Prussian  grand-duchy 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  (the  province  of 
Cleves-Berg).  The  fortress  has  been  late- 
ly rebuilt,  on  the  newest  and  most  ap- 
proved principles,  so  that  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  the  worid. 
(See  Coblentz.) 

Ehrenstr<em  ;  a  Swedish  officer,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  regency,  1793.  At 
tiie  death  of  Gustavus  III,  from  whom  he 
had  received  several  marks  of  honor  and 
trust,  he  joined  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
.baron  Armfelt  (q.  v.),  to  overturn  the  re- 
gency, and  raise  the  young  king  to  the 
throne,  before  the  time  appointed  by  law, 
and  die  will  of  Gustavus  IIL  The  plot 
was  accidentsdly  discovered.  Armfelt  es- 
caped, and  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance 
fell  upon  his  accomplices.  EhrenstrcBm 
defended  himself  with  eloquence  and  abil- 
ity on  his  trial,  but  was  sentenced  to  die. 
He  went  with  r^ilmness  and  resolution  to 
the  scafibid ;  and  the  executioner  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  the  death  stroke,  when 
it  was  announced  that  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  IV,  he  was 
released,  and  witiidrew  into  retirement, 
with  a  pen«on  from  the  king. 

EiCHHORif,  John  Godfrey,  one  of  the 
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greatest  acholara  of  Gennany  in  Oriental 
uterature,  biblical  critjcisni,  and  literary 
and  general  bistoiy,  bom  17S2,  at  Dorren- 
zimmem,  in  the  principality  Hoheulohe- 
Ohringen,  was  at  fust  rector  of  the  school 
at  Ohranif,  in  the  principality  of  Qotha ; 
in  1775,  was  made  professor  at  Jena,  where 
he  remained  till  1788,  when  he  became 
professor  in  Ck>ttingen.  He  saye  the  first 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  lit- 
erature and  history  in  his  Histoiy  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  Ek»t  Indies  before  Mo- 
hammed (Crotba,  1775).  At  Grdttingen, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  biblical  crit- 
icism. The  results  of  his  inquiries  were 
published  in  his  ^Ugenume  BibUothek 
dar  IMiacken  LUeraturj  from  1788  to 
1801,  closing  with  the  tenth  volume.  This 
work  is  connected  with  a  previous  woric 
published  bv  him,  fix>m  1777  to  1786,  in 
18  parts,  caUed  Rmeriorium  f&r  bibUache 
und  moreenlandische  UUratur,  He  also 
Dublished  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (tlie  former  went  through 
a  fourth  edition  in  1824);  also,  tlie  Apoc- 
ryphal Writings.  These  last  works  were 
published  afterwards  together,  under  the 
title  of  Critical  Writings,  in  a  revised 
edition  (Lcipsic,  7  vols.,  1804—1814). 
These  works  contributed  much  to  spread 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  ground- 
ed on  a  knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities, 
and  the  Oriental  modes  of  thinking.  To 
these  works  may  be  added  his  Pnmitive 
History  {Urfreschichie),  i^ublished  at  Nu- 
rembeif^,  1790--9(),  with  an  introduction 
and  noto^  by  Gabler,  in  which  he  criti- 
cally examines  the  Mosaic  records.  Eich- 
hom  aflerwards  turned  his  attention  to 
history.  He  formed  the  plan  of  a  histoiy 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  their  revi- 
val to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  of 
which  particular  parts  have  appeeo^  un- 
der dinerent  titles  (e.  g..  The  History  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  by  Bouterwek; 
The  History  of  Militaiy  Science,  by  Hoyer), 
and  form  separate  works.  Eichhom  wrote, 
witfi  this  view,  two  volunics  of  a  Gene- 
ral History  of  European  Civilization  and 
Literature  in  modem  Times.  He  did  not 
finish  it,  and  aflerwards  gave  up  the  direc- 
tion of  this  undertaking.  He  began,  in 
1799,  a  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  lit- 
erature, but  did  not  flhish  the  2d  volume 
till  18]  4  (containing  the  history  of  lite- 
rature for  the  three  last  centuries).  He 
has  composed  several  valuable  historical 
works,  or  which,  among  others,  his  Ancient 
History  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  extracts  fit)m  the  oriip- 
nal  historians,  are  in  high  repute  (Mr- 
u^nalRgicria  ex^pm  vdenm  Ser^d.  R^ 


puuL  JVbniafiofUBbics  wnUsttif  Gottnigeii, 
1811, 2  vob. ;  AnHaua  Hiaicna  ex  ^pgi$ 
vd,  ScrwL  Orate  MaraL  eofidada^  Leip- 
sic,  1815^  4  vols.).  In  1804,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
three  last  Centuries,  considered  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  and  in  relation  to  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  jmrticular  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Asia,  Afnca  and  Ameri- 
ca. In  1818  appeared  a  3d  edition  in  six 
volumes,  which  brin^  down  the  history  to 
the  latest  period.  His  last  historical  vrork 
is  the  Eariy  History  of  the  Illustrious 
House  of  the  Guelphs  (Hanover,  1817),  in 
which  he  traces  back  the  history  of  that 
fimiily  to  the  earliest  times  which  afiSwd 
any  notices  of  it  Several  separate  treatiB- 
es  of  his  are  to  be  found  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  Gk^ttingen  society  of  science, 
and  in  the  Fwndgrvben  de»  Orients. 
Since  1813,  he  has  conducted  the  G6ttJn- 
gen  Literary  Gazette. 

ErcHHORN,  Frederic  Charles,  a  distin- 
guished student  of  Gierman  history  and 
bw,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Je- 
na, 1781.  He  studied  at  G^ttingen,  was 
an  instructer  there  a  con^derable  time, 
and,  in  1805,  was  appointed  professor  of 
law  in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  afler  that, 
at  Berlin,  1811,  where  he  remained  till 
1817,  when  he  removed  to  the  same  office 
in  GotdngerL  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign  of  1813  against  the 
French,  and  received  the  iron  crossL  Hb 
History  of  the  German  Politics  and  Ju- 
risprudence first  appeared  1808 — 18 ;  3d 
edition,  G6ttingen,  1821—23,  4  vols.  In 
company  with  Savigny  and  Gdschen,  he 
has  published,  since  1816,  A  Historical 
Journal  of  Jurisprudence,  in  which  is  to 
be  found  his  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the 
German  cities,  which  serves  as  a  furtfier 
exposition  of  his  views  given  in  the  work 
mentioned  above. 

EicHSTAEDT,  Heiuy  Charies  Abraham, 
a  distinguished  philologist  of  modem 
times,  was  bom  Aug.  8, 1770,  at  Oschatz, 
where  he  was  paruy  educated  by  his  ft- 
ther,  a  cler^man.  He  is  now  professor  in 
the  university  of  Jena,  and  editor  of  the  Je- 
rudscht  •^SIgemtineIMeratur'2kitiaig(Jenh 
Universal  Ltiteraiy  Gazette).  His  works 
are  some  editions  of  the  classes  (Diodorus 
Siculus,  Halle,  1800—2, 2  vols.,  and  Lucrt-^ 
Hits,  Leipsic,  1801),  critical  treatises,  illus- 
trating the  genuine  principles  of  interpre- 
tation (De  dramaU  Qntcorvm  eomico-M- 
tmcoy  Leipsic,  1793,  and  on  TUbvihUyPhat' 
arus,  &c),el8a  translations  of  histories,  re- 
lating principally  to  Greek  or  Roman  antiq- 
uity, e.  g.  Mitferd's  History  of  Greece, 
finom  the  English,  Leipsic,  1802— 8»  6  vols. 
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EichflCaedt  is  dwdDguished  for  the  ele- 
H^auce,  force  and  ease  of  his  Latin  style. 

EiDEB.  Duck  ianaa  moififmiia,  Lin., 
Wilson  ifuHgula,  Bon.)  Tliia  valuable  bird 
is  found  fiom  45^  north  to  the  highest 
latitudes  yet  visited,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Its  &vorite  iiaunts  are  solitary 
rocky  shores  and  islanda  In  Greenland 
^d  Iceland,  they  occur  in  great  quanti- 
ties. In  particular  spots,  their  nests  are  so 
abundant,  tliat  a  person  can  scarcely  walk 
without  treading  oh  them.  The  eider 
duck  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon duck.  Their  nests  are  usually  formed 
of  drift  grass,  di^  sea-weed,  lined  with  a 
large  quantity  of  down,  which  the  female 

Cucks  from  her  own  breast  In  this  soft 
id  she  lays  five  eggs,  which  she  covers 
over  with  a  layer  of  down ;  then  tlie  natives, 
who  watcli  her  operations,  take  away  both 
the  eggs  and  the  down :  the  duck  lays  a 
second  time,  and  again  has  recourse  to  the 
feathers  of  her  bmly  to  protect  her  off- 
spring :  even  this,  with  the  eggs,  is  geneial- 
ly  Qiken  away ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  this 
extremity,  her  own  stock  being  exhausted, 
the  drake  furnishes  the  third  quantity  of 
down !  if  the  robbery  should  be  repeated, 
however,  they  abandon  the  place.  One 
female  generally  furnishes  about  half  a 
pound  of  down,  which  is  worth  about  two 
dollars.  This  down,  from  its  superior 
warmth,  lighmess  and  elasticity,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  luxurious,  to  every  other  ar- 
ticle for  beds  and  coverlets ;  and,  from  the 
great  demand  for  it,  those  districts  in  Nor- 
way and  Iceland,where  these  binls  abound, 
are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  proper- 
ty, and  are  guarded  with  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance. Eacn  proprietor  endeavors,  by  ev- 
ery means  in  his  power,  to  draw  those 
birds  from  his  neighbor's  ground  to  his 
own,  and  when  they  settle  in  an  island  oft* 
tlie  sliorc,  the  cattle  and  herdsmen  are  re- 
moved to  allow  them  to  breed  undisturb- 
ed. Very  little  of  the  eider  down  remains 
in  the  countries  where  it  b  collected.  As 
found  in  commerce,  this  down  is  in  balls 
of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  weighing 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  so  fine 
and  elastic,  that  when  a  ball  is  opened, 
and  the  down  cautiously  held  over  hot 
coals  to  expand,  it  will  completely  fill  a 
quilt  five  feet  square.  The  down  from 
dead  birds  is  little  esteemed,  having  lost 
its  ebsticity.  The  length  of  this  duck 
J8  two  feet  three  inches,  extent  of  ftie  winss 
three  feet,  weight  from  six  to  seven  pounace 
the  bead  is  large,  and  the  bill  of  singular 
structure,  bang  three  inches  in  l^^th, 
foiked  in  a  remarkable  manner,  nmnmg 
lugii  up  in  the  forehead,  betw«en  which 


the  plumage  descends  nearly  to  the  nos- 
trils: the  whole  of  the  bill  is  of  a  dull 
jrellowish  horn  color,  somewhat  dusky 
m  the  middle.  The  male  is  black,  head 
and  back  white,  with  a  black  crov^.  The 
female  is  wholly  reddish  drab,  spotted  with 
black,  with  two  white  bands  across  the 
wings.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  the 
some,  being  covert  with  a  kind  of  hairy 
down,  throat  and  breast  whitish;  and  a 
cinereous  line  fivm  tlie  bill  through  the 
ejres  to  the  hind  head.  These  liirds  asso- 
ciate in  flocks,  generally  in  deep  water, 
divinjf  to  great  depths  for  shell  fish,  which 
constitute  tlieir  principal  food.  They  fi!e- 
quently  retire  to  the  rocky  shores  to  rest, 
particularly  on  the  appearance  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by 
the  Greenlanders,  but  tastes  strongly  of 
fish.  The  eggs,  however,  are  esteemed. 
These  and  tlie  down  are  both  frequently 
obtained  at  the  hazard  of  life  by  ])eople 
let  down  by  ropes  from  craggy  steeps. 
With  five  pounds  of  the  best  eider  down, 
a  whole  bed  may  be  well  filled.  The 
Greenlanders  likewise  use  the  skin,  taken 
ofl^  featAers  and  all,  for  their  under  dress- 
es. The  down  is  divided  into  two  sorts; 
sea-weed  down,  and  grass  down.  The 
former  kind  is  the  heaviest ;  but  the  labor 
of  cleaning  is  greater.  Much  of  the  down 
is  lost  in  cleaning.  Iceland  furnishes  an- 
nually firom  200  to  300  pounds  cleaned, 
and  from  1500  to  2000  pounds  impure. 
.  EiFBL ;  a  district  rich  in  monuments  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  the  middle  ages,  ly- 
ing between  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine  and 
tlie  Roer.  Schannat's  Eikia  tUustrata  was 
published  by  Barscb  in  Latin,  with  anno- 
tations (Cologne,  1824, 2  vols.). 

Eisenach  (anciently  ^enacum);  a  town 
in  Germany,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Nesse; 
26  miles  west  Erfurt,  40  west  Weimar ; 
Ion.  10°  20^  E.;  lat  50°  59^  N;  popula- 
tion, 7845.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  and 
contains  five  churches,  a  gymnasium  with 
a  library,  and  has  some  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  coarse  woollen.  It  is  most  W^e- 
ably  situated,  near  the  mountains  of  Thu- 
ringia.  Half  a  league  from  tliia  town  lies 
the  Warthurg,  an  ancient  mountain  cas- 
tle, to  which  the  elector,  Frederic  the  Wise, 
of  Saxonv,  ordered  Luther  to  be  carried, 
after  the  latter  had  been  placed  under  the 
bann  of  the  empire,  by  the  diet  at  Worms. 
Luther  hved  here  as  the  chevalier  George, 
fifom  May  4, 1521,  to  March  6, 1522,  and 
labored  zealously  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  view  from  this  casde  over  an 
f  leaves  is  charming.    In  1817. 
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many  German  students  aasembM  here, 
and  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic  (OcL  18,  1913J.  The  zeal 
which  they  evinced  for  the  union  of  their 
divided  and  lacerated  country,  together 
with  the  burning  of  various  books,  the 
political  character  of  which  v?as  offensive 
to  them,  displeased  the  German  govern- 
ments, and  gave  rise  to  the  proeecution  of 
many  students  supposed  to  be  disaitected. 
The  War  on  the  Wartburg  is  an  ancient 
German  poem,  of  great  interest  in  the  hia- 
toiy  of  German  Bterature.  Mr.  Zeune 
published  it  in  1818. 

Ejbctme.tt,  in  law,  is  an  action  by 
which  a  person  ousted  from  the  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  for  years,  in  lands  or  ten* 
ements,  may  recover  that  possession.  But 
though  the  action  is  intended  only  for  the 
recovery  of  a  term  for  years,  it  is,  in  feet, 
used,  in  England  and  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  tiy  the  title  to  an  estate  of  inher- 
itance or  for  life.  In  the  early  periods  of 
the  Englisli  law,  the  tenant,  or  person  dis- 
possessed of  his  estate  for  years,  could  not 
recover  the  possession  of  it,  in  this  action, 
in  the  courts  of  law ;  he  could  only  recov- 
er damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  be- 
ing driven  from  the  possession;  but  the 
dispossessor  kept  possession  of  the  term, 
just  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  action 
of  trover  and  conversion,  in  respect  to  a 
chattel,  in  which  the  owner  does  not  re- 
cover the  chattel  itself,  but  damages  for 
being  deprived  of  it  But  the  court  of 
e<{uity,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  led 
the  way  in  ameliorating  the  law,  and  en- 
larged the  remedy,  so  that  the  plaintifT 
might  recover  the  term  itself;  and  the 
courts  of  law,  following  those  of  equity,  as 
eariy  as  Edward  IV,  adopted  the  same 
reraiedy,  and  awarded  execution  for  put- 
ting the  plaintiff  into  repossession  of  his 
estate,  though  no  such  thinf  was  warrant- 
ed by  the  vnrit,  or  prayed  lor  by  the  dec- 
laration. After  taking  this  step,  the  next 
one  was  to  adopt  the  same  form  of  action 
for  trjring  the  tide  to  the  lands.  This  ap- 
plication of  the  action  of  ejectment  was 
made  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
To  do  this,  the  person  who  claimed  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance,  of  which  another  was 
in  possession,  entered  uf>on  it,  and  then 
msule  a  lease,  and  the  lessee  took  posses- 
sion, and  remained  upon  the  land  in  virtue 
of  the  lease,  until  the  person  churning  un- 
der an  adverse  title  put  him  out ;  or,  if  no 
such  person  appeared  to  expel  him  from 
the  Isnd,  he  pretended  to  be  driven  off  by 
the  first  person  who  happened  to  paas  that 
way,  and  who  was  thence  called  the  comi^ 
<rf  ^tdoTj  who  was,  in  fiict,  no  ejector  at 


all.  Being  dius  ejected  in  fact,  or  by  fic- 
tion, he  brought  h»  action  of  ejectment,  or 
the  party  cluming  the  title  brought  it  in 
his  name^  and  in  this  suit  the  tide  was  ne- 
cessarily brought  into  question ;  for,  in  or- 
der to  get  possession,  he  must  prove  tfatt 
he  had  a  eood  and  valid  lease^  which  he 
would  endeavor  to  do  by  showing  that  the 
lessor  had  the  right  to  make  such  a  lease, 
that  is,  that  he  had  the  title  and  ri^t  of 
possession.  Besides  proving  the  title  of 
nis  lessor,  he  must  also  prove  the  lease,  his 
entry  under  it,  and  his  ouster,  or  bein^r 
driven  out  of  possession.  When  the  ob- 
ject vrasto  tiy  the  dtle,  the  lease,  entry  and 
ouster  were  a  mere  ceremony,  and  might 
as  well  be  supposed  or  imagined  as  actu- 
ally to  take  place.  The  courts,  according- 
ly, allov^  a  fiction  of  the  lease,  entiy  a»l 
ouster ;  the  plaintiff  stated  them  to  have 
taken  pkice,  though  there  bad,  in  fact, 
been  no  such  thing,  nor  was  there  any 
such  person  as  the  one  named  as  being 
the  lessee,  who,  in  England,  is  alvirays 
John  Doe,  and  in  New  York,  Jackson. 
Thus  the.  action  of  Doe  oi  Jackson  ex  dem. 
[dbntMo]  Johnson,  against  Sampson, means 
the  acdon  of  Doe  or  Jackson,  the  leaaee  of 
Johnson,  against  Sampson.  If  the  nomi- 
nal plainti^  Doe  or  Jackson,  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  show  himself  to  the 
court,  there  virould  be  an  end  of  the  suk, 
as  there  would  be  no  such  person  to  be 
found.  Nor  would  the  demandant  succeed 
any  better,  were  he  called  upon  to  prove 
that  there  had  been  any  such  lease,  entry 
or  ouster ;  as  all  this  is  a  fiction.  Former- 
ly, the  defendant  also,  the  casual  ejector, 
as  well  as  the  plaintiff,  was  if  man  of  straw, 
or  litde  better;  for  he  was  frequently  a  per- 
son who  accidentally  came  in  sight  at  the 
time  of  making  the  lease,  if  tliere  was  any 
in  feet  made,  and  who  would  not  be  dis- 
poee<l  to  trouble  himself  to  prevent  the 
demandant  firom  getdng  possession  of  land, 
in  which  he  himself  had  no  interest  or 
concern ;  or  he  might  be  a  friend  of  the 
demandant,  who  had  come  upon  the  land 
at  his  request,  to  act  as  ejector,  and  would 
be  very  willing  that  the  demandant  should 
recover  it.  The  tenant,  therefore,  who  is 
in  acuial  {losseation  of  the  estate,  unless 
his  right  is  defended  bv  some  other  person 
than  the  indifferent  defendant  whose  name 
appears  on  tlie  docket  of  the  court,  is  like- 
ly to  lose  his  inheritance.  To  prevent  this, 
tlie  court  allows  him  to  appear  himsch^ 
and  defend  against  the  claim  and  the  court : 
always  requires  that  notice  shall  be  served 
upon  him,  to  cive  him  an  opportunity  to 
appear.  But  before  the  court  will  pennit 
him  to  appear  for  this  purpose,  they  re- 
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f|uire  of  him  to  admit  all  tfaeae  fictions  of 
a  lease  to  John  Doe,  his  entry  and  ouster, 
which  he  Is  willing  to  do  rather  dian  lose 
his  knd.  These  being  admitted  by  him, 
he  may  then  proceed  to  defend  the  action, 
and  trv  the  question,  whether  he  has  a  bet- 
ter rifi^t  to  continue  in  possession,  than  this 
supposed  John  Doe  has  to  recover  the 
poasessicHi,  upon  his  supposed  lease.  The 
titles  c^  the  demandant  and  tenant  are 
thus  brought  into  comparison,  and  decided 
upon.  But  when  the  object  is,  in  fact,  to 
recover  a  term  for  yeais,  of  which  the  de- 
mandant has  been  dispossessed,  the  lease, 
entry  and  ouster  are  of  importance,  and 
must  be  proved. 

El,  or  Ax.  ;  the  only  article  of  the  Ara- 
bian language.  It  is  contained  in  ma- 
ny geographical  names ;  for  instance,  JB,- 
Aexair  (Algiers)^  the  islands ;  El-Maeh, 
ute  cradle.  This  pliable  has  remained  in 
many  names  of  places  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, as  AkankarOj  the  bridge ;  Mcazar, 
tbepalace ;  •^garvej  the  west. 

Ei«ain;  the  oily  principle  of  fat,  ob- 
tained by  submittinff  fat  to  the  action  of 
boilinff  alcc^ol,  allowing  the  stearin  to 
crystaJlize,  and  then  evaporating  the  alco- 
hdic  solution ;  or,  by  the  simple  process 
of  pressinff  any  oily  or  fittty  suostance  be- 
tween folds  of  bibulous  paper,  the  oily 
matter  or  elain  is  absorbed,  while  the 
stearin  remains.  The  paper  being  then 
soaked  in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  up  the 
elain.  It  possesses  much  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  vegetable  oil,  is  liquid  at 
the  temperature  of  &P  Fahr.,  and  has  an 
odor  derived  fiiom  the  sohd  fats  from  which 
it  has  been  extracted.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  forms  soaps  with  aBcalies ; 
in  doing  which,  however,  it  undeq^s  de- 
composition, and  is  converted,  according 
to  Cnevreul,  into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  by 
him  oleic  atid,  which  combines  with  the 
alkali  employed.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
submitting  the  soap  formed  by  the  action 
of  potash  on  hog's  lard  to  the  action  of 
boilmg  water ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  de- 
posites  a  sediment,  consisting  of  the  raar- 
garate  of  potash,  while  the  oleate  of  pot- 
ash remains  in  solution.  The  oleate  of 
potadi  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid, 
again  combined  with  potash,  and  again 
decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  when  the 
okaic  acid  rises  to  the  top  in  the  ccmdition 
of  an  oily-like  fluid.  It  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, soluble  in  alcohoL  reddens  litmus,  and 
combines  with  the  dif»rent  salifiable  bases, 
forming  compounds  somewhat  analogous 
to  soaps.  At  a  tempentture  of  35^  Fahr., 
it  congeals  into  crystalline  needles. 

Elastic  Gum.    (See  Gsowksftoiic.) 
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Elalia;  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Tiaya, 
near  the  eastern  coast,  in  a  large  extent  of 
ruins,  on  the  borders  of  a  fertile  plain ;  00 
S.  S.  E.  Tunis;  Ion.  IP 5y  E.5  kt  35^  G' 
N.  Besides  such  ruins  as  it  hias  in  com- 
mon with  other  places,  there  are  several 
cisterns  with  large  paved  areas  buik  over 
them,  in  order  to  receive  the  rain  water, 
that,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  to  fill  and  re- 
pleiush  theni.  Several  conveniences  of 
the  like  nature  are  dii^rsed  all  over  this 
dry  country.  Elalia  seems  to  be  the 
AcoUa  or  AcQla  of  the  anciaits. 

Elasticity  ;  the  peculiar  property  of 
bodies,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  paiticfes  of 
which  they  are  composed,  when  moved 
out  of  their  positions  by  an  external  force, 
or  pressed  into  a  narrower  space,  tend  to 
return  to  their  former  position,  as  soon  as 
the  external  force  ceases  to  act  A  bow, 
bent  by  the  tension  of  the  string,  recovers 
its  previous  form  when  the  tension  is  re- 
laxed. Let  an  ivory  ball  fall  upon  a  plate 
of  marble,  it  is  partially  flattened  by  the 
impulse,  but  becomes  inunediately  round 
again  as  soon  as  the  force  of  the  blow  is 
destroy^  Here  we  see  the  cause  of  its 
rebounding  fi:om  the  hard  surface.  Feath- 
en  are  in  a  high  degree  elastic  This  prop- 
erty of  elasticity  is  particularly  obel»rva- 
ble  in  atmospheric  air.  If  it  is  enclosed 
in  a  vessel,  and  pressed  with  a  piston,  as 
soon  as  the  force  is  removed  from  thepis- 
ton,  the  air  throws  it  up  violently.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  air-giu.  There  is 
an  important  difierence  between  the  elas- 
ticity of  solids  and  fluids ;  the  former  tend 
to  recover  their  previous  form ;  the  latter 
to  expand  into  a  greater  space,  whence  the 
term  ei^poiut&t/ify  is  apphed  to  them.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction,  the  elasticity  of 
solid  bodies  may  be  termed  attractive,  and 
that  of  fluids,  expansive.  The  degree  of 
it  is  veiy  different  in  different  bodies,  and 
in  many  it  is  increased  by  art  Those 
bodies  in  which  it  cannot  be  perceived  at 
all  are  called  unekuUc  The  elasticity  of 
a  solid  body  is  greater  the  more  its  par- 
ticles are  expanded.  If  all  the  jparti- 
clea  of  a  body  are  so  far  expanded  that 
their  elasticity  is  just  e^ual  to  the  expan- 
sive power,  the  expansion  can  be  carried 
no  fuither  without  separating  the  particles. 
The  weights,  necessary  to  produce  a  giv- 
en degree  of  extension,  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  extension  already  existing. 
If  three  cords,  of  the  same  size  and  sub- 
stance, stretched  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers 1, 2, 3,  are  to  receive  each  a  given 
amount  of  additional  extension,  the  weights 
necessaiy  to  produce  this  extension  are  as 
1, 2, 3b   The  laws  of  elasticity  in  fluids  are 
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different  fimn  those  in  solids.  In  heavy 
elastic  fluids,  the  inferior  layers  support  the 
-weiffht  of  the  superior;  in  a  cylindrical  ves- 
Bel,therefore,the  bottom  suffers  thepressure 
of  the  whole  mass  of  elastic  fluid,  and  the 
lower  strata  are  sensibly  denser  than  the 
upper.  A  difierence  is  made,  too,  be- 
tween absolute  and  specific  elasticity.  By 
the  former  is  understood  the  peculiar 
property  of  bodies  to  repel  a  pressing 
force,  in  itself,  and  without  regard  to  tem- 
perature and  density.  This  must  be  al- 
ways equal  to  the  pressing  force.  But  as 
different  kinds  of  matter  may  press  with 
equal  force  under  unequal  densities  and 
temperatures,  that  is  called  specifically 
most  elastic,  which  with  a  less  density 
presses  witli  a  force  equally  strong,  and 
with  an  equal  density  stronger.  In  all 
elastic  fluids,  the  specific  elasticity  increas- 
es with  the  temperature;  it  is  Ukewise 
augmented  by  greater  density :  if  air  is 
confined,  and  made  more  dense,  its  specif- 
ic elasticity  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
increase  of  density. 

Elater  ;  the  name  of  an  insect  re- 
markable for  a  singular  apparatus  between 
the  thoFBz  and  abdomen,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  throw  itself  to  a  considerable 
heiffht  in  the  air,  when  placed  on  its  back. 
It  thus  regains  its  proper  position  when 
accidentally  overturned.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  is  effected  is  so  curious, 
that  we  cannot  suppose  it  intended  soiefy 
for  this  purpose,  and  deem  it  most  proba- 
ble that  other  and  more  valuable  services 
are  rendered  to  the  insect  by  it  A  spme 
is  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  breast 
or  sternum,  and  enters  a  socket  m  the  an- 
te-pectus  or  breast  The  force  and  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  spine  enters  its  ap- 
propriate receptacle,  aided  by  the  fbnn  of 
the  thorax,  produces  a  jar  or  concussion 
sufficient  to  throw  the  insect  several  inch- 
es into  the  air.  When  alarmed,  the  elater 
draws  its  limbs  close  to  the  body,  and, 
falling  to  the  earth  quite  motionless,  coun- 
terfeits death.  Flowers,  grass,  and  decaying 
wood,  are  the  proper  habitations  of  these 
animals,  which  are  almost  always  foimd 
8ingly,\nd  not  in  numbers  collected  to- 

S»ther,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  beetles, 
ne  species  is  accused  of  depredations  on 
the  roots  of  wheat— the  E.  atnatus  of  Fab- 
ricius,*an  inhabitant  of  Europe.  The  ela- 
UrnodUucua  poes^ses  luminous  proper- 
ties, which  are  unlike  those  of  the  ek>w- 
worm,  &C.,  being  seated  near  the  bead. 
In  South  America,  where  they  abound, 
the  natives  term  them  cucuyos,  and  the 
"  '  \  residents,  cucv^o.  Color,  dark 
with  an  aah-coica«d  down ;   tho- 


rax on  each  nde,  with  a  convex  i 
spot,  from  which  the  light 
elytra  with  lines  of  impressed  punctures. 
The   hght  emitted  by  several  of  theK 
insects,  enclosed  in  a  glass  vase,  is  suffi- 
cient to  read  by  without  much  difficulty. 
As  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  evening 
dresses  of  the  Spaniali  ladies,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  great  request ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  feeble  light  which  they  pro- 
duce would  be  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
glare  of  artificial  hght    It  lias  be^  as- 
serted, that  the  luminous  quality  of  the  cu- 
CiQo  is  not  confined  to  the  spots  upon  the 
thorax,  but  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
animal  possesses  the  property  of  afibrd- 
ing  light    This  is  considered  doubtful. 
Some  years  since,  numbers  of  this  insect 
were  taken  in  Philadelpliia,  having  beea 
imported  in  vessels  from  South  America. 
In  confinement,  they  were  beaulifuUy  lu- 
minous, and  the   character  of  the  ligbt 
was  observed  to  be  simUiff  to  that  of  the 
glow-worm.    They  survived  but  a  short 
time  in  captivity,  for  want  of  proper  nour- 
ishment   The  luminous  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  certain  insects  are  exceedingK 
curious  and  beautiful.    Every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  lighmiiig-bug,  so  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  the  female  Im- 
pyis,  or  glow-worm.  (q.  v.)   The  light  is  a 
pale,  greenish-yellow,  phosphorescent  em- 
anation, subject  to  the  will  of  the  animal, 
who  kindles  or  extinguishes  it  at  pleasure. 
In  day-light,  the  luminous  organs  are  sim- 
ply yellow.  , .  ^    , . 
Elba  (anciently  Ilva) ;  a  smaU  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  lu^ 
cany,  to  which,  at  present,  it  belongs,  antf 
fit)m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  ot 
Piombino.    The  island  is  about  eight  miics 
in  length,  and  two  in  iMreadth ;  was  knowii 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Mhm^ 
and  to  the  Romans  by  that  of  llva,  or  iu- 
va,  and  has  been  renowned  for  i^  mii^ 
from  a  period  bevond  the  reach  othm^- 
Phny  gives  it  a  circuit  of  100  miles ;  lafe 
geogiaphere  aUow  only  60  to  i^f^' 
The  diflference  might  be  accounted  for  oy 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  t)y^ 
tumbling  in  of  rocks,  which  are  m  m^ 
places  of  a  mouldering  contexture.^ 
ing  extremely  mountainous,  Wbaan^ 
but  scanty  liom  for  culuvauon,  and^ 
duces  htde  more  than  six  months  pn>^ 
ion  of  com  for  its  inhabitants,    ine^ 
mate  is  much  milder  than  that  ^tx^ 
jacent  continent  Elba  containsxwo  PJJ^ 
rw.w.^P«rr«  F«i™io.  with  3000  infiaw- 
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59^  N. ;  population,  13,750 ;  square  miles, 
153.  It  produces  annuaUy  near  36000  cwL 
of  iron  ore,  which  yield,  at  least,  50  per 
cent,  of  metal.  It  is  rich  in  silver,  maiblf 
and  loadstone ;  600,000  bags  of  salt  are 
annually  produced.  In  1814,  Elba  was 
granted  to  Napoleon,  with  all  the  rights  of 
soyereignty.  He  took  possession  of  it 
May  4,  and  left  it  February  26,  1815,  to 
undertake  his  memorable,  march  to  Paris. 

Elbe  (anciendy  ^^IbU) ;  one  of  the  larg- 
est rivers  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  the 
Riesengebirge  mountains,  about  4260  feet 
above  me  level  of  the  sea ;  takes  a  south- 
erly course  through  a  part  of  Bohemia  to 
Pardubitz,  where  it  turns  towards  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  At  Melneck,  having  received 
the  Moldau,  it  becomes  navigable;  after 
which  it  enters  Saxony,  passes  by  K6nig- 
stein,  Pimau,  Dresden,  Meissen,  Belgern, 
enters  Prussia,  and  passes  Torgau,  Wit- 
tenbenr,  Coswick,  Dessau,  Barby,  Magde- 
burg, Tangermunde,  runs  between  Meck- 
lenburg ami  Hanover,  passes  Lauenburg, 
Hamburg,  Gliickstadt,  &c.,  and  runs  into 
the  German  ocean,  about  Ion.  BP  E.,  lat  54° 
2f  N.,  near  Cuxhaven,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  500  miles.  In  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  Elbe  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  has  always  been  a  line  of  ope- 
ration. In  regard  to  commerce,  it  gives 
to  Hamburg  its  command  of  the  naviga- 
tion far  into  the  interior,  which  is  sur- 
^ssed  only  by  the  situation  of  New  York. 
The  circumstance,  however,  that  this  no- 
ble river  passes  through  so  many  king- 
doms, dukedoms,  and  petty  states,  has 
rendered  the  navigation  of  it  a  point  of 
much  contest,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prom- 
ise of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  make 
the  navigation  of  all  the  German  rivers 
free,  has  not  yet  been  setded. 

Elbee,  Gigot  d',  generalissimo  of  the 
Yendean  rovfuists,  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage  and  character,  was  bom  at  Dres- 
den, 1752.  He  served  in  the  electoral 
army  of  Saxony,  and  entered  the  French 
army  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution,  he  retured  to  his 
estate  m  Anjou,  where  the  insurgent  peas- 
ants of  La  vendue,  in  1793,  chose  him 
their  leader.  He  alternately  conquered 
and  was  conquered;  and  was  at  last 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  in  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier,  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  and  shot,  January  2, 1794. 

Elberfeld;  a  commercial  ci^,  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  Dusseldor^  in  the 
Prussian  provihce  of  Cleves-Berg,  con- 
taining 1941  houses,  and  24,500  inh^itants. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  population  was 
scarcely  800.    The  pure  mountain  stream 


of  the  W&pper,  pardculaily  ad&piejk  to 
bleaching,  nrst  led  to  the  establishment  of 
linen  bleacheries  there.  The  undressed 
yam  comes  fit)m  Hesse,  Bmnswick,  Hil- 
desheim  and  Hanover.  .  Tlie  manu&c- 
tures  of  linen  and  woollen  ribands,  and  of 
lace,  were  the  first  establislied.  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  America,  &c.,  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  these  goods.  Frin- 
ges, bed-tickings,  thread,  thread-lace,  &c. 
employ  a  lai^  number  of  workmen. — 
When  the  English  process  of  spinning 
yam  became  known,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  airticles  was  highly  improved.  Dye- 
ing with  Turkish  red  has  been  another 
very  important  branch  of  business  in  El- 
beifeld  since  1780.  The  silk  manu&c- 
ture,  since  1760,  has  been  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  annual  amount  of  the  silk 
stufiEs  mode  in  the  province  of  Berg  is 
upwards  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  amount  of 
all  the  manufactures  in  Elberfeld  and  Bar- 
men is  about  $9,000,000.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  manufactures  from  this  place  are 
sent,  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  to 
Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  Pem  and 
the  East  Indies.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
Rhenish  East  India  company.  In  1^24, 
a  mining  company  was  established  in  El- 
berfeld,  with  a  capital  of  $375,000,  to 
work  mines  in  Mexico. 

Elbeuf,  Or  Elboeuf  ;  a  town  in 
France,  important  for  its  cloth  manufacto- 
ries, in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  four  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Rouen. — 
It  has  9090  inhabitants ;  7000  of  whom 
manufacture  annually  from  28  to  30,000 
pieces  of  cloth,  most  of  which  is  consum- 
ed in  France ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant 

Elbino  ;  a  town  in  West  Pmssia,  on 
the  river  Elbing,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
Frische-HafF;  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Dantzic ; 
Ion.  19°  22^  E.;  lat  54°  8'  N ;  population, 
19,434 ;  houses,  2040.  It  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  towns,  exclusive  of  the  sub- 
urbs, and  contains  five  Lutheran  church- 
es, one  Reformed,  one  Catholic,  and  one 
Mennonist,  five  hospitals,  and  a  gynma- 
slum.  In  former  times,  it  was  an  impor- 
tant commercial  place  for  the  exportation 
of  grain,  but  it  has  since  sunk  very  much. 

Elder  ;  a  name  given  to  the  different 
species  of  the  genus  sambucus.  These  are 
small  trees  or  shmbs,  with  opposite  and 
pinnated  leaves,  bearing  small  white  flow- . 
ere,  in  large  and  conspicuous  corymbs. — 
The  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  black  or 
red  color.'  The  leaves  are  bitter  and  nau- 
seous to  the  taste,  and  possess  purgative 
and  emetic  properties.  The  bark,  flowers 
and  berries  are  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
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cine,  peiticu]ariy  in  cases  of  dropsy.  Tlie 
wood  of  the  younff  shoots  contains  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  pith.  Two  species  in- 
haUt  North  America — ^&  CanadensiSj  a 
common  plant,  from  the  49th  to  the  30th 
parallel  or  latitude,  and  found  even  amone 
the  Rocky  mountains,  the  berries  of  which 
are  black,  and  have  a  ^weet  taste ;  and  & 
fvbe$een8t  which  bears  red  berries,  and 
mhabits  Canada,  the  northern  parts  of 
New  England,  and  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  species  called  sanJmcta  nign^ 
conmion  in  England,  is  a  wild  shrab,  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  winged  leaves,  with 
seirated  and  somewhat  oval  leaflets;  its 
chisteis  of  small  white  flowers,  divided 
into  five  principal  branches,  and  the  small 
black  benieS)  by  which  these  are  succeed- 
ed. The  uses  of  die  elder  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  most  other  shrubs. 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  it  which 
has  not  been  advantageously  employed  in 
some  wav  or  other.  The  wood  is  yellow, 
and,  in  old  trees,  becomes  so  hard,  that  it 
will  receive  a  polish  almost  as  well  as  box, 
and  indeed  is  often  used  as  a  substitute 
for  box-wood.  Its  toughness  also  is  such 
that  it  is  made  into  skewers  for  butchers, 
tops  for  fishing  rods,  and  needles  for  the 
weaving  of  nets.  It  is  likewise  employed 
by  turners.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remazk- 
ed  that  this  tree  is,  as  it  were,  a  whole 
magazine  of  physic  to  rustic  practitionere, 
and  that  it  is  not  quite  neglected  even  by 
professional  men.  Ointments  have  been 
made  of  the  gre«n  inner  bark,  and  of  the 
leaves.  The  dried  flowers,  infused  in  wa- 
ter, are  used  in  fomentations  or  as  tea, 
and,  mixed  with  buttermilk,  have  some- 
times been  used  as  a  wash  for  the  fiice. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes 
sprinkled  by  gardeners  over  the  buds  of 
such  flowers  as  they  wish  to  preserve 
from  caterpillars.  Elder  flowers  have  an 
acreeable  flavor,  which  they  impart  in  dis- 
tillation to  water ;  they  are  likewise  used 
to  give  a  flavor  to  vinegar.  The  berries 
are  poisonous  to  poultiy,  but  their  juice, 
properiy  fermented,  makes  a  pleasant  and 
wholesome  wine ;  and,  in  Germany,  a  very 
pure  and  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from 
them.  The  juice  of  elder  berries  is  some- 
times employed  to  give  a  red  color  to  rai- 
sin or  other  sweet  wine.  The  young 
shoots  of  this  shrub  are  filled  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  pith,  which  is  cut  into 
balls,  for  electrical  experiments;  and  is 
also  made  into  tovs  for  the  amusement  of 
children.  The  elder  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation ;  and  every  part  of 
it  has  an  unpleasant  nareotic  smell,  which 
ought  to  render  people  cautious  not  to 


^  under  its  shade,  since,  in  such  ease, 
it  nught  prove  of  serious  injury  to  them. 

Eu>ER8.  We  find  amon^  almost  all  na- 
tions, in  the  infancy  of  civilizadon,  that 
the  oldest  men  of  the  tribe,  being  consid- 
ered  as  the  most  experienced,  and  the  least 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  passion,  admin- 
ister justice,  discuss  the  welfiune  of  the 
people,  &c.  Many  names  for  the  higlwst 
ofiicers,  in  various  countries,  convey  the 
idea  of  old  age,  as  Mfurfor,  which  is  con- 
nected with  smex.  With  the  ancient 
Jews,  the  dden  were  persons  the  most 
considerable  for  age,  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Of  this  Btxt  were  the  70  men  whom 
Moses  associated  with  himself  in  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  modem  Presbyterian 
churches,  elden  are  ofiicers,  who,  with  the 
pastors  or  ministers,  and  deacons,  compose 
the  consistories  or  kiric-sessions,  with  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  regulate  matters 
of  religion  and  discipline.  In  the  fint 
churches  of  New  Finland,  the  pastors  or 
ministers  were  called  ddars,  or  ttadiimg 
eiden. 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  eari  of^  bom  1750, 
at  Newcastle  upon  T^^e,  in  Northum- 
berland, is  the  third  son  of  a  reqiectable 
proprietor  of  coal  mines  near  that  town, 
whose  second  son  was  William  Scott,  tiife 
present  lord  Stowell,  better  known  as  sir 
William  Scott  In  1767,  John  Scott  was 
entered  at  Oxford.  His  marriage,  in  1779, 
with  a  lady  with  whom  he  eloped  to 
Scotland,  prevented  his  promotion  in  the 
university.  Both  families  were  ofifended  at 
this  rash  step;  and,  afieroonsultatioQ  widi 
his  brother  William,  it  vras  determined 
that  the  Uui  young  mauj  as  his  brother 
called  him,  should  enter  as  a  student  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  After  trav- 
elling three  years  in  the  northern  circuit 
without  a  single  brief,  he  made  his  debut 
at  York,  with  great  success.  He  then  re- 
turned, however,  to  London,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  bunness  of  the  equity 
courts.  Lord  Thuriow,  who  had  just  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  chancety 
court,  became  fiivorable  to  him,  and  hn 
success  now  seemed  certain.  In  1790^  he 
became  attorney-general  and  rir  John 
Scott.  At  this  critical  time,  he  had  to 
bring  numerous  charges  of  high  treason 
against  the  London  correepon&ig  socie- 
ty, and  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  brought 
great  odium  upon  the  accuser.  Just  be- 
rore  this  period,  he  had  been  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Weobly.  Widna 
three  yeais,  he  succeeded  sir  James  Eyre, 
as  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 
He  was  now  made  a  peer,  vrith  the  tme  of 
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baron  EMon;  and  in  two  years  more  ( 1801), 
he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Rosslyn  as  lord 
chancellor.  Five  years  after,  Pitt  died, 
and  Fox  obHged  him  to  surrender  the  great 
seal  to  lord  Erskine ;  and,  when  the  lat- 
ter retired,  in  1807,  in  conseauence  of  the 
change  of  the  ministry,  he  became  once 
more  lord  high  chancellor,  and  retained 
thiis  post  until  the  administration  of  Can- 
ning (q.  v.),  when  he  joined  the  opposidon, 
and  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  emancipation  biU.  (See  Cccthr 
oUc  JSmanctod^ion.)  He  was  succeeded 
by  lord  Lyndhurst.  (See  Ccff^.)  Opinions 
are  divided  respecting  him.  He  is  accused 
of  unnecessaiy  delay  iu  giving  his  de- 
cisions, of  obstinate  adherence  to  old 
forms,  and  of  having  thereby  retarded 
the  improvement  of  the  law.  His  read- 
ing is,  undoubtedly,  very  extensive;  but 
he  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  that 
philosophical  spirit,  which  discovers  gen- 
eral pnnciples  in  individual  cases,  and 
rests  on  the  broad  and  immutable  grounds 
of  general  truth.  His  decisions,  however, 
arc  greatly  respected,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  that  ever  sat  on  the  wool- 
sack. In  politics,  he  is  a  thorough  tory, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  his  party.  His  long  continuance  in 
office  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  his 
talents,  but  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  ac- 
conmiodating  spirit  which  has  led  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  measures  of  succes- 
sive administrations. 

Eldorado;  a  fabulous  country,  in 
which  gold  and  precious  stones  are  as 
common  as  rocks  or  sand  in  other  <coun- 
tries.  Francis  Orellana,  a  companion  of 
Pizarro,  first  spread  the  account  of  this 
fabulous  region  in  Europe ;  and  an  Eng- 
lishman even  published,  at  the  end  of  the 
]6th  century,  a  description  of  this  favor- 
ed country,  with  a  map.  The  German 
Schlarafferdandy  where  roasted  'pigeons  fly 
into  one^s  mouth,  or  where,  as  Gothe  has 
it,  the  vines  are  fied  by  sausages  to  the 
stocks,  is  something  similar,  as  is  likewise 
the  French  pays  at  cocagne,  (See  Co- 
cagna,) 

Eleatic.  a  Grecian  philosophical  sect, 
ISO  called  because  three  of  its  most  cele- 
brated teachers,  Parmenides,  Zeno  and 
Leucippus,  were  natives  of  EXca  (in  Latin, 
Velia)  a  town  in  Magna  Gnecia,  built  by  a 
colony  of  Phocieans,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  founder  was  Xenophanes.  (q.  v.)  The 
sect  included  two  parties,  one  approving 
the  other  rejecting  appeals  to  observation 
and  experiment.  The  latter  class  main- 
tained the  eternity  and  immutability  of 
the  world,  that  all  which  existed  was  only 
37* 


one  being,  without  generation  or  corrup- 
tion, and  this  was  God.  .The  apparent 
changes  in  the  universe  they  considered 
as  mere  illusions  of  sense.  Some  learned 
men  have  supposed  that  they  understood, 
by  the  one  being,  not  the  material  world, 
but  the  originating  principle  of  all  things, 
or  the  true  God,  whom  they  expressly  af- 
firm to  be  incorporeal.  The  other  branch 
of  the  Eleatic  sect  were  the  Atomic  phi- 
losophers, who  formed  their  system  from 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Accordingly,  Xenophanes  maintained  that 
the  earth  consisted  of  air  and  fire ;  that  all 
things  were  produced  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  sun  and  stars  out  of  the  clouds ;  and 
that  there  were  four  elements.  (For  fur- 
ther information,  see  Cudworth's  htdUc- 
tual  Systemjfmd  Brucker's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, trauslated  by  Enfield.) 

Elecampane  (imda  hdenium) ;  a  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  continent,  and  now 
naturalized  and  frequent  in  some  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  where  it  grows  along  road 
sides,  in  waste  places,  &c.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  compositrB,  The  stem  is 
three  or  four  feet  high,  thick,  pubescent, 
and  branching  above ;  the  radical  leaves 
are  often  two  &et  and  more  in  length ;  the 
flowere  are  large  and  yellow ;  the  root  is 
perennial,  possesses  a  bitter  aromatic  and 
somewhat  acrimonious  taste,  and  has  been 
celebrated  in  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs ;  it  is  useful  to  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  is  also  sudorific. 

Election,  in  politics.  To  give  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  elections  of  pub- 
lic officers,  as  they  have  existed  in  the 
various  periods  of  history,  would  almost 
be  to  give  the  history  of  politics,  for  which 
many  valuable  materials  exist,  but  which, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  has  never  yet 
been  fully  treated.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  the  deepest  study  of  a  fthilosophical 
mind ;  and  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the 
U.  States  would  have  many  advant^es 
were  he  to  undertake  the  execution  of  it. 
It  would  fiu*  exceed  our  limits,  if  we  should 
venture  to  give  only  a  sketch  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  election  which  have  existed ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to 
an  account  of  those  of  the  most  important 
modem  governments.  (For  the  manner 
of  election  of  the  officers,  in  the  ancient 
states,  we  refer  to  the  separate  articles: 
for  instance,  tlie  article  Consul  describes 
how  that  magistrate  was  elected  in  Rome.) 

Elections  are  one  of  the  vital  elements 
of  all  fiee  nations ;  they  have,  therefore, 
always  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
lawgivers,  and  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  considered  as  a  standard  to  measura 
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te  degree  of  nalioiMl  Mbeity.  Hie  ibmiB 
of  el(Mlion  may  be  divided  into  two 
kiodbi:  1.  those  iR^ch  have  grown  up^  in 
the  coune  of  time,  under  the  various  in- 
fluences which  have  contributed  to  mod- 
ify the  political  constitution  of  the  coun- 
Hy,  such  as  civil  war,  or  internal  troubles, 
conquest,  particular  laws,  Ate.,  as  in  the 
case  of  England;  and,  2.  those  established 
by  a  written  constitution,  of  a  certain  date, 
as  in  the  U.  States  and  m  France,  Elec- 
tions, also,  may  be  divided,  like  consdtu- 
tions  (q.  v.\,  into  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic ;  in  tne  former,  the  person  elected 
representing  a  much  larger  number  and 
more  classes  of  citizens  than  are  com- 
prised in  the  body  of  his  immediate  elec- 
tois ;  in  the  latter,  representing  his  constit- 
uents only.  Elections,  also,  may  be  direct 
or  indirect ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  peofde 
at  laige  choose  electors,  who  elect  the  rep- 
resentative or  magistrate,  as  is  tlie  form  of 
elections  in  Bavaria.  The  election  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States  is,  in  form,,  indi- 
rect, but  is  not  practically  so^  because  the 
candidates  for  the  presidency  are  before  the 
nation,  and  electois  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  particular  candidate  are  chosen  by  his 
partisans,  and  give  their  vote  accordingly. 
The  principal  advantage  gained,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  by  intermediate  electors,  is  that 
of  order  and  convenience  in  balloting.  In 
England,  H.e  election  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  people.  The  qual- 
ifications of  electora  are  veiy  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  kinedom.  Even  the 
county  elections,  which  nave  been  estab- 
lished in  England  by^  a  uniform  law,  are 
attended  with  great  inecpialities  of  repre- 
sentation; thus  the  two  membeis  of^tbe 
county  of  Yoric  represent  more  than  a 
million  of  people,  whilst  the  two  membera 
for  Ruthmd  represent  hardly  20,000.  JBe- 
aides,  the  number  of  fireeholderB  is  so 
small  in  some  counties  (the  land  beinff 
owned  by  a  fow  families,  and  cukivated 
by  their  tenants),  and  the  influence  of  the 
great  laudholders  so  predominant,  that  the 
election  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  richest  families  in  the  county.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  a  contested 
election,  the  fiimilies  and  the  other  votera 
sometimes  make  a  compromise  ;—H)ne 
member  being  chosen  by  the  most  influ- 
ential family,  the  other  by  the  other  iree- 
holdere;  or,  where  two  very  influential 
flunilies  exist,  they  divide  the  election  be- 
tween them.  Thus,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
one  member  is  returned  bjr  the  duke  of 
Portland,  the  other  by  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham;    in    Cambridgedure,    the 


duke  of  Rutland  and  the  eail  of  Haid- 
wicke  return  the  two  members.  IS  coun- 
ties are  considered  quite  independent ;  the 
other  38  are  more  or  less  infhienced  by 
the  rich  fkmilies.  In  what  manna-  tb& 
influence  is  sometimes  exerted,  was  re- 
cently shown,  by  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle's turning  out  all  his  tenants  in  New- 
aric,  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  fliev 
would  pot  elect  a  Mr.  Sadler,  the  duke's 
candidate.  The  public  was  indignant  at 
this  deme  of  brnwigh-Tnicmgeringj  as  it 
was  called,  though  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing influence  is  exercised,  wherever  the 
most  powerful  fomiUes  exist  The  case 
alluded  to  can  be  found  in  all  the  princi- 
pal newspBipera  of  Engljjid,  published  in 
October,  1699 ;  among  others,  in  die  Atlas, 
October  11, 1S39.  h\  some  cases,  a  great 
influence  is  exerted  by  families  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  princdy  buid- 
holders,  but  who,  having  been  long  settled 
in  the  coun^,  and  comprising  numerous 
branches,  collectively  possess  much  wealth 
and  official  consequence,  and  combine  to 
efiect  a  common  end.  Veiy  often,  in- 
deed, the  whole  election  contest  is  to  de- 
teimine  which  family  shall  canr  its  can- 
didate. 'The  qualifications  of  electors,  in 
cities,  difier  according  to  their  charters ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  whilst  bimdreds 
of  boroughs,  where  there  are  only  a  fow 
famihes,  or  none  at  all  (see  Rotten  Bor- 
ovghi)^  send  members  to  parliament,  pop- 
ulous places,  like  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, &C.,  have  no  representative.  Each 
county  sends  two  members,  the  univeisi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each  two, 
London,  including  Westminster  and 
Soutbwark,  eight,  and  other  places  return 
one  or  two.  The  members  are  distributed 
in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  as  follows : 

For  England,    ....  489  members. 

Iie^d, 100        ^ 

Scotland,    ....    45        « 
Wales, 24        « 

,  Totol  ...  658, 

of  whom  186  are  returned  fit)m  117  coun- 
ties, 60  fix>m  32  cities,  396  (called  bur- 
gesses)  fix>m  222  boroughs  and  3  univer- 
sities, 16  from  8  cinque  ports,  &c.  (cafled 
hanmi\r-totB\  658. 

If  the  corruption  of  the  elections  in 
Great  Britain  is  so  great,  how  is  it  that 
the  English  nation  is  yet  the  fiieest  in 
Europe?  The  cause  is  one  of  superior 
efficacy  to  any  formal  constitution — die 
public  spirit  difiused  through  the  nation ; 
a  spirit  which,  in  the  instance  of  other 
countries,  has  often  set  limits  to  the  power 
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of  monarchs  Domiiuilly  absolute.  Bribeiy 
in  elecdoDB  is  extremely  common  and 
open  in  Enj^bnd,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  agunst  it,  which  have  sometimes 
been  enforced.  The  laws  intended  to 
prevent  government  from  influencing  the 
elections  are  well  meant,  but  ridiciuous, 
when  we  see  hundredis  of  boroughs 
bought  by  government  Any  person  who 
gives  or  promises  any  thing  to  any  voter, 
in  order  to  influence  his  vote,  as  well  as 
eveiy  voter  who  accepts  a  bribe,  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  £500,  and  is  for  ever  disabled 
from  voting,  and  holding  any  oflice  in  any 
corporation,  unless,  before  conviction,  he 
discover  some  other  offender,  when  he 
escapes  the  punishment  of  his  own  of* 
fence.  No  ofiicer  of  the  excise,  customs, 
stamps,  or  certain  branches  of  revenue,  is 
allowed  to  interfere  in  elections,  by  per- 
suading any  voter,  or  dissuading  him, 
under  penalty  of  £100,  and  incapacity  for 
office. 

All  persons  are  eligible  to  the  house  qf 
commons,  who  ore  not,  1.  aliens  nor  mi- 
nors; 2.  among  the  12  judges;  3.  clergy- 
men ;  4.  sherira,  mayors,  and  baili£&  of 
boroughs  (these  are  not  eligible  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions ;  all  membera 
ought,  in  stricmess,  to  be  inhabitants  of 
the  places  for  which  they  are  chosen ;  but 
this  rale  has  always  been  disregarded, 
and  was  entirely  abolished  under  George 
111).  5.  No  person  is  eligible,  who  is  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  any  duties 
or  taxes  levied  since  1692,  except  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  nor  any 
excise  officers,  army  and  navy  agents, 
governors  of  plantations,  &C.,  nor  any 
person  who  holds  any  office  under  the 
crown,  created  since  1705.  6.  No  person 
having  a  pension  under  the  crown,  during 
pleasure,  or  for  any  term  of  years,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  elected.  If  any  member 
accepts  an  office  under  the  crown,  except 
an  officer  in  the  armv  or  uavy- accepting 
a  new  conunission,  his  seat  is  vacated; 
but  such  member  is  capable  of  beinff  re- 
elected. Every  member  returned  by  a 
county,  or  knight  of  a  shirty  as  he  is  stvled, 
must  have  a  clear  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  £600  per  annum,  and  every  mem- 
ber returned  by  a  city  or  borougn  must 
have  one  of  the  value  of  £300,  except  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  be  knignts  of  the  shire,  and  except 
die  members  of  the  two  univernties.  The 
mode  of  election  is  as  follows:— The 
crown  in  chanceiy  issues  writs  to  the 
sheriff  of  every  county,  for  the  election 
of  all  the  members  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  therein.    Within 


tiiree  days,  the  sherifls  must  summon  the 
different  places  to  elect  the  members. 
The  election  must  begin  within  eight 
days.  The  election  of  members  for  the 
county  is  conducted  under  the  presidency 
of  the  sheriff  himself.  Soldiers  must  be 
removed,  at  least  one  day  before  the  elec- 
tion, to  the  distance  of  at  least  two  miles 
fipom  the  place  of  election.  The  lord-war- 
den of  the  cinque-ports^  lord-lieutenants 
of  counties,  and  the  lords  of  parliament, 
are  prohibited  by  statute  from  interfering 
with  tiie  elections.  We  have  already 
shown  how  all  the  most  essential  of  these 
laws  are  openly  disregarded.  Any  native 
En^ish  subject,  who  possesses  a  freehold 
of  40  shillings  a  year,  has  a  riglit  to  voDs 
for  the  members  to  be  chosen  by  his 
county.  We  have  before  stated  that  the 
elective  franchise  differs  in  different  cities 
and  boroughs,  according  to  their  charters. 
lU'  France,  before  the  revolution,  the 
members  of  the  general  representative  bo- 
dy of  the  realm  were  chosen  by  the  three 
estates — the  clergy,  nobility  (including  aH 
possessors  of  nMe  fiefs),  and  the  mird 
estate  (including  all  poss€»sori  of  taxable 
estates).  Hie  number  was  determined 
by  the  government,  but  was  not  import- 
ant, because  the  representatives  of^  the 
different  estates  voted  separately,  and  each 
body  had  only  an  aggregate  vote.  When 
the  states  general  were  convoked,  in  1789, 
♦''0  old  rule  was  ^oUowed,  with  fow  ex- 
ceptions. The  three  estates  of  each  bod- 
lage  principal,  or  ahi^chauasie  prinekKfk, 
formed  the  general  assembly  of^  the  baili- 
wic,  whose  duty  it  was  to  elect  the  dep- 
uties of  the  states  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  draw  up  the  cakier  de  doU^ 
anees,  or  Itbellus  grwoimxnum  d  desiderio' 
rum  (the  list  of  grievances  and  wants). 
But,  even  in  the  letters  by  which  the  last 
assembly  of  the  states  was  convened,  it 
was  intimated,  that  the  form  of  election 
should  be  better  adapted  to  the  vrahts  of 
the  nation.  In  1791, 1792,  and  1795,  the 
principle  became  more  and  more  setded, 
that  tne  whole  people  have  the  elective 
right,  excepting  those  who  were  immedi- 
ately dependent  on  some  other  persons. 
Wlien  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  the 
nation  at  large  only  chose  names  for  hsts, 
fiom  which  government  selected  officers, 
and  even  the  deputies  and  senators  com- 
posing the  legislative  body.  The  eharte 
amsUhttionruUe  (q.  v.)  conferred  the  rijght 
of  election  on  the  electoral  collets  (article 
35),  but  with  very  considerable  limitations. 
The  charU  (art  40)  alk>ws  only  those 
Frenchmen  (30  years  old),  who  pay  annu- 
ally at  least  300  francs  direct  taxes,  to  be 
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ekcton.  In  1890,  it  was  estimated,  thai 
there  were  not  more  than  90,000  persons 
having  the  qualifications  of  electors ;  and 
since  that  time,  the  number  has  been  di- 
minished by  the  reduction  of  direct  taxes. 
There  are  not  at  present  more  than  80,000 
electors ;  and,  according  to  the  mosV,  re- 
cent computation  (January  1,  l^J^  France 
is  believed  to  contain  ^000,000  inhab- 
itants. A  citizen,  to  be  eligible,  must  be 
as  much  as  40  years  of  age,  and  pay  1000 
fiancs  direct  taxes  a  year,  either  in  his 
own  person,  or  by  delegation  for  his 
mother,  gratidmother,  or  motlier-in-law. 
If^  however,  there  are  not  50  pereons  of 
this  description  in  a  department,  the  50 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes  under  1000 
francs  are  eligible.  Each  elector  receives 
a  carte  dedonde  from  the  prefect ;  but  it 
is  the  inscription  on  the  list  of  voters 
which  gives  the  right  of  voting,  and  de- 
cides in  case  of  any  dispute.  The  pres- 
idents of  the  electoral  colleges  are,  ex  qj^ 
cio,  members  of  the  college,  but  cannot 
vote,  unles  they  have  the  legal  qualiiica- 
tions  of  voters.  They  are  appointed  by 
goveramenL  No  anned  force  is  allowed 
to  be  near  the  place  of  session,  unless  the 
president  requires  it.  No  one  except  an 
elector,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  can 
demand  admission  into  a  meeting  of  an 
electoral  college.  The  electoral  college 
is  provisionally  organized  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  names  the  membeis  of  the  lu- 
reau  promaoirej  that  is,  the  four  inspec- 
tors (scrvtaicurs)  and  the  secretary.  This 
is  merely  preparatoiy  *to  the  final  organ- 
ization (bureau  definitif)  of  the  college  by 
the  voters,  who  elect  four  inspectors  and 
a  secretaiy.  Absolute  secrecy  in  vpdng 
is  required  by  the  law  of  June  29, 1820. 
Previously  to  voting,  each  elector  sepa- 
rately takes  the  following  oath :  '^  I  swear 
allegiance  to  the  king,  obedience  to  the 
constitutional  charter,  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom'^  (ordinance  of  October  11, 
1820).  The  bweau  d^Jmitif  being  organ- 
ized, the  college  proceeds  to  tlie  election 
of  the  deputy.  On  the  first  and  second 
ballots,  the  candidate  who  has  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  given  in  (provided  it  be 
one  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  of  the  college)  is  de- 
clared chosen.  If  no  choice  is  made  on 
the  second  ballot,  a  list  is  made  by  the 
hureau  f  of  double  the  number  of  deputies 
to  be  cnosen),  fit>m  the  candidates  who 
had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  on  the 
second  ballot,  and  the  electors  cannot  vote 
for  any  candidate  whose  name  is  not  on 
the  lisL  After  the  second  ballot,  only  a 
(klurality  of  toDbb  is  neoeasaiy  to  a  choice. 


If  any  candidates  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  the  oldest  is  conadered  as  elect- 
ed. After  the  election  is  terminated,  the 
journal  of  proceedings  {procis-verbal)  is 
read  in  the  presence  of  tne  electois,  that 
any  error  may  be  corrected.  These 
procks-verbaux  are'  remitted  to  the  cham- 
oer  of  deputies,  which  decides  on  the 
right  of  its  members  to  a  seat  The  elect- 
ors must  then  separate  on  the  command 
of  the  president,  who  is  previously  obliged 
to  destroy  all  the  ballots  in  their  presence. 
Since  1815,  the  lavrs  of  election  have 
been  changed  three  times — in  1817,  under 
Decazes  (q.  v.),  when  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessaiy  to  ^  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  tlie  emigrants ;  in  1820,  when  the 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Bern  was  seized 
upon  by  tlie  ultras,  as  a  pretext  to  over- 
throw the  party  of  Decazes,  and  the  law  of 
June  29, 1820,  increased  the  number  of 
deputies  fiY>m  258  to  430:  the  old  num- 
ber were  to  be  chosen  as  before,  by  all 
the  voters  of  the  department ;  the  other 
172  by  the  richest  electors  (one  quaiter 
of  all  the  voters,  consisting  of  those  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes),  who,  after  having 
voted  with  the  whole  body  of  electors  of 
the  department,  elect  separately  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  assigned  to  their  depart- 
ment, out  of  the  additional  172.  «  (See 
Constant,  Ber^canin.)  By  the  law  of  June 
9,  1624,  the  deputies,  instead  of  being 
elected  for  5  years,  one  fifth  of  the  cham- 
ber being  renewed  every  year  (as  was  pro- 
vided by  the  charte,  art.  34),  are  elected  for 
7  years,  the  whole  chamber  at  once.  The 
prefect  of  the  deparmient  directs  the  elec- 
tion, the  government  appoints  the  {xesi- 
dent  of  the  electoral  colleges,  and,  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  by  the  eligibility  of  its 
ofiicers,  it  exercises  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  representative 
bodies.  This  influence  has  been  exerted 
several  times :  for  instance,  under  VUlele, 
in  a  revolting  way ;  he  turned  out  even' 
ofiicer  who  did  not  vote  for  his  candi- 
dates, and  allowed  people  to  vote  who 
had  no  right  to.  The  law  also  directs 
that  the  votes  should  be  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  name  of  the  voter  should  not 
be  known;  but,  under  Vill^le's  adminis- 
tration, it  was  contrived  that  people  should 
vote  openly,  which  induced  many,  in  a 
dependent  simation,  or  of  timid  charac- 
ter, to  vote  for  the  government  bi  &ct, 
the  elections  are  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  that  it  costs  the  nation 
the  greatest  effort  to  elect  deputies  of  their 
own  choice,  whenever  they  are  opposed 
to  the  ministers.  The  ordinance  of  the 
king  of  France^  of  May    17,  1830,  by 
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which  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  the 
election  of  a  new  one  ordered,  is  a  highly 
inteiesting  document,  becanjue  it  contains 
the  datea  of  all  the  most  important  laws  of 
election  in  France.  We  nave  seen  how 
much  French  politics  are  influenced  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  richest  tax-payen 
being  liberal  or  ultra ;  and  the  celebrated 
Btatiracal  writer,  M.  C.  Dupin,  has  lately 
made  the  following  calculation,  with  the 
puipose  of  showing  the  state  and  chstri- 
bution  of  the  electoral  franchise.  From 
his  statements,  the  libend  party  in  France 
seem  to  have  a  veiy  great  majority  in  num- 
bers, as  well  as  superiority  in  wealth.  M . 
Dupm  divides  the  departments  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  includes  the  de- 
partments which  return  liberal  members ; 
they  contain  together  45^000  electors,  and 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  151,500,000 
francs.  The  second  class  includes  the 
departments  which  return  absolutists,  or 
ministerialists ;  these  contain  31,900  elec- 
tors, and  pay  in  taxes  46,000,000  francs. 
The  third  class,  designated  neutral,  com- 
prises those  departments  which  return 
deputies,  part  of  whom  are  of  the  liberal 
side,  and  iMut.  of  the  ministeriaL  The 
amount  or  taxes  paid  by  these  depart- 
ments is  19,900,000  francs.  By  diis.  ex- 
position it  would  seem,  that  the  liberals 
possess  two  thirds  of  the  heritable  prop- 
env^  and  in  numbers  exceed  the  ministe- 
rial party  about  as  4  to  3. 

In  the  U.  States,  the  democratic  princi- 
ple of  election  by  the  majority  of  poUs  is 
carried  to  a  preat  extent,  tnough  generally 
slightly  modified  by  quahfications  reauired 
df  the  electors.  The  municipal  ana  state 
elections,  as  they  recur  more  fzequendy, 
and  have  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  the  citizens,  are,  perhaps,  of 
more  practical  importance  than  the  fede- 
ral elections,  particularly  in  those  portions 
of  the  union  where  each  town  is  a  little 
democracy.  In  the  federal  elections,  the 
choice  is  indirect,  as  in  that  of  the  pren- 
dent;  or  made  by  the  state  legidatuies,  as 
in  that  of  the  senate ;  or  made  by  a  lafge 
district,  as  in  that  of  the  federal  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  other  elections,  the 
voters  decade  upon  individuals  with  whose 
character  they  are,  in  genera],  personally 
acquainted.  (See  ConttihOUmsJ)  Of  the 
two  houses  of  the  federal  congress,  the 
senate  is  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  by  the 
people.  Each  state,  without  regard  to 
difierence  of  extent,  population  or  wealth, 
chooses  two  senators,  who  hold  their  pla- 
ces for  six  years.  The  senate  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  is  re- 


newed evenr  second  year.  Whether  the 
choice  shall  be  made  by  a  joint  or  con- 
current vote  of  the  branches  of  the  state 
legislatures,  is  not  decided  by  the  consti- 
mtion,  and  the  usage  difiers  in  different 
states.  The  representatives  are  chosen 
biennially,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  who  are  qualified  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  The 
oualifications,  therefore,  of  electors  of  the 
federal  representatives,  dififer  in  difierent 
states ;  but,  in  general,  they  are,  that  they 
be  of  the  ase  of  21  years,  fiiee  readent 
citizens  of  me  state  in  which  they  vote, 
tfid  that  they  have  paid  taxes ;  in  some 
states,  they  are  required  to  possess  prop- 
erty, and  to  be  finee  wkiie  citizens.  This 
description  is  so  comprehensive,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  may  be  consid- 
ered to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Some  of  the  state  constitutions 
prescribe  certain  qualifications  as  to  prop- 
ertjr  in  the  elected,  and  some  require  a 
religious  test.  But  the  federal  constitu- 
tion only  provides,  tiiat  no  person  shall 
be  a  representative  who  has  not  attain- 
ed to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  7 
^eara  a  citizen  of  the  fj.  States,  and  miio 
IS  not,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he  is 
cfa'osen.  The  representatives  are  appw- 
tioned  among  the  states  according  to  num- 
bers, which  are  determined  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  free  persons  three  fiflhs  of 
the  slaves.  The  constitution  provides,  that 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative for  eveiy  3^000  persons,  but  that 
every  state  shall  have  at  least  one.  By  the 
act  of  March  7,  1822,  the  apportionment 
was  one  for  every  40,000  pereons  (based 
on  the  4th  census),  and  the  whole  num- 
ber was  213,  which,  with  the  3  delegates, 
compose  the  present  house  of  representa- 
tives. After  the  ratio  of  apportionment  is 
determined,  each  state  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, equal  in  number  to  the  representa- 
tives to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  each  district 
chooses  one  representative ;  or  the  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  by  a  general  ticket 
The  only  qualifications  required  by  the 
constitution  for  a  president  of  the  U. 
States,  are,  that  he  should  be  a  natural 
bom  citizen,  have  attained  the  age  of  35 
years,  and  have  been  14  years  a  resident 
within  the  U.  States.  The  election  of  a 
supreme  executive  magistrate  has  hitherto, 
in  other  countries,  b^n  a  scene  of  in- 
trigue, corruption  and  violence.  To  avoid 
the  excitement  of  popular  passions,  the 
election  of  president  nas  been  confided, 
by  the  constitution,  to  a  college  of  electoiSi 
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appcnnted  in  each  state,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  vote;  this  day,  however,  must  be 
the  same  throughout  the  U.  State&  The 
number  of  electors  in  each  state  must  be 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  of  the  state  in  con- 
gress ;  there  are  now,  therefore,  261  elec- 
tors, in  24  colleges.  As  the  manner  of 
choosing  tlie  electors  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  state  legislatures,  it  differs  in 
the  di^rent  states,  and  at  different  times 
in  the  same  state.  The  choice  is  some- 
times made  by  the  legislatures,  sometimes 
the  whole  college  is  chosen  through  the 
state  at  laroe,  bv  a  general  ticket,  and 
sometimes  me  election  is  made  in  such 
a  way,  that  each  representative  district 
chooses  one  elector,  and  the  other  elec- 
tors are  chosen  by  a  general  vote.  To 
prevent  the  person  in  office  at  the  time 
of  the  election  from  exercising  any  influ- 
ence by  executive  patronage,  the  consd- 
tution  provides  that  no  member  of  con- 
gress, nor  any  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  U.  States,  shall  be  an  elector. 
The  oolleffes  assemble  in  the  respective 
states,  on  Uie  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber, in  every  foiuth  year  succeeding  the 
last  election,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  the 
president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  the  electors.  A  list  of  persons 
voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  is  made  out  by  each  college,  and 
sent  to  the  seat  of  government,  directed  to 
the  president  of  the  senate,  to  whom,  by 
the  law  of  March  1, 1792,  it  must  be  de- 
livered before  the  first  Wednesday  in  the 
next  January.  On  the  second  Wednes* 
day  in  February,  that  officer  opens  the 
votes  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses 
of  congress.  The  constitution  does  not 
declare  by  whom  the  votes  shall  be  count- 
ed, but  it  is  done  by  the  president  of  the 
senate.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice. 
If  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  the 
house  of  representatives  proceeds  to  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  the  three  persons  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  this 
case,  the  vote  is  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation fit>iTi  each  state  having  one 
vote.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  must 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  fix>m 
two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  states  is  necessary  to  a  choice.  If 
no  choice  is  made  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  the  vice-president  acts  as  pres- 
ident   According  to  the  original  plan  of 


the  constitution,  the  votes  of  the  elecKM 
were  givftn  in  for  two  persons ;  the  per- 
son having  the  majority  of  all  the  votes 
was  president,  and  the  person  having  the 
next  greatest  number  after  him  was  vice- 
president.  The  present  plan  was  substi- 
tuted, in  consequence  of  the  contested 
election  of  1800,  when,  the  number  of 
votes  given  in  for  Jefferson  and  Bun- 
being  equal,  the  choice  devolved  on  the 
house.  After  six  davs  of  balloting,  Mr. 
Jefterson  was  elected  on  the  96th  oaUot 
The  number  of  states  was  then  16;  neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  9.  The  first  ballot  gave 
Mr.  Jefferson  8,  Mr.  Burr  6,  2  divided. 
The  d6th  ballot  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  8,  and 
the  2  divided  states  went  for  him  by  blank 
votes.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
votes  since  the  retirement  of  Washington. 
On  the  old  system,  in 

1796  Adams       71      Jefferson   68 
1800  Jefterson    73      Burr         73 
On  the  present  system : 

1804  Jeffereon  162       Pinckney  14 
1808  Madison  122       Pinckney  47 
1812  Madison  128       Clinton     89 
1816  Monroe    183       King         34 
1820  Monroe  231    .    1  vote  in  op- 
position, 
f  Jackson    99 
1824  Adams      84    \  Crawford  41 
iciay  37 

The  election,  therefore,  devolved  on  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  and  Adams  had 
13  ^  states,  Jackson  7,  and  Crawford  4. 

1828  Jackson  178  Adams  83 
(For  more  information  respecting  the 
election  of  the  former  German  emperor, 
see  EUdor;  of  the  pope,  see  Ccardmai, 
and  Conclave ;  of  the  former  king  of  Po- 
land, see  Poland) 

Elective  Affinity.  (See  ^ffinihf.) 
Elector  (Latin);  he  who  chooses,  or 
has  the  right  to  choose ;  a  tide  given  to 
certain  members  of  the  German  em- 
pire, called,  in  German,  KtafHrttefiy  from 
F&rst,  prince,  and  Kur,  an  old  word  for 
decUoTL  When  we  hear  the  ancient  Crer- 
man  empire  called  an  eUdht  goivemment, 
we  must  not  connect  with  this  phnsp 
the  idea  of  election,  such  as  it  exists 
in  modem  governments.  The  election  to 
the  soverei^ty  of  the  German  empire  was, 
as  indeed  might  easily  be  supposed,  ill* 
defined,  durine  the  middle  ages,  until 
the  right  of  efection  was  arrogated  bv  a 
few  members  of  the  empire.  This  elec- 
tive constitution  was  a  thousand  times  more 
injiy^ous  to  the  empire  than  a  hereditary 
succession  would  have  been,  because  tfaie 
main  object  of  the  electors  seemed  to  be. 
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to  extort  ooncesEDODs  from  the  emperor,  and 
dimiiuBh  his  authority  as  much  as  possible, 
fav  the  unfortunate,  to  use  the  mildest  tenn, 
elective  capitulation  ( Wahkcqnhdation ; 
see  Capibulmion).  In  fact,  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  defective  constitution  of  the 
empire,  that,  whilst  France  and  England 
rose  in  power  by  the  union  of  their  sev- 
eral parts  under  one  government,  the  Grer- 
man  empire  sunk  in  authority,  being  split 
into  a  host  of  sovereignties  of  every  de- 
gree of  consequence,  some  very  impor- 
tant, others  very  insignificant 

In  the  most  ancient  times  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  under  the  Carlovingian  race, 
the  empire  was  hereditary;  but  with  Con- 
rad I  (chosen  in  911)  it  became  elective. 
The  elections,  however,  became  almost 
confined  to  one  powerful  family ;  and  the 
glory  which  the  German  empire  acquired 
was  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  this 
curcumstance,  that  the  imperial  authority 
remained  for  generations  within  the  same 
family.  Unity,  strength,  and  internal 
peace,  are  essential  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  any  political  constitution ;  and  if 
they  cannot  be  attained  by  ^ood  laws, 
and  the  spipt  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  the  U.  States,  it  is  much 
better  that  they  should  be  secured  by  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  than  that  the  main 
objects  of  a  politicaJ  organization  should 
be  lost  in  the  confusion  of  anarchy,  and 
the  struggles  of  petty  ambidon.  W\\h  the 
fall  of  die  Hohenstaufen  fiunily,  the  an- 
cient great  duchies  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Suabia,  Franconia  and  Lorraine  were  ch- 
vided  into  parts,  yet  their  claims  were  not 
extinguished.  Thus  originated,  from  1245 
to  12§S,  the  7  electors,  who  are  found  taking 
part  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  Richard 
of  Cornwall,  in  1258.  The  7  electors  were 
those  of;  1.  Mentz;  2.  Treves;  3.  Co- 
locue  (who  were  archbishops,  and  chan- 
cellors  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  called 
mritkud  tkctors) ;  4.  the  Paiadnatf^ ;  5. 
Brandenburg ;  o.  Saxony ;  and  7.  Bohe- 
mia, which  received  its  electoral  authori- 
ty, in  1290,  from  Bavaria,  which  had  not 
appeared  in  the  diet  for  several  elections, 
having  been  repreeented  by  Bohemia. 
The  other  memberu  of  the  empire,  indeed, 

Crotested  against  this  authority  arrogated 
y  the  electors,  which  was,  however,  at  last, 
acknowledged,  in  1338,  by  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Bavarian,  and  confirmed  by 
Charles  IV  (who  died  m  1378),  by  the  law 
called  the  gddea  hviL  Frederic  V,  elector 
of  the  Palatinate  (who  died  in  1632),  was 
declared  an  outlaw  by  the  empire,  and  his 
electoral  privilege  conferred  on  Bavaria; 
and  when  it  was  attempted,  in  the  peace  of 


Westphalia,  to  settle  the  contests  in  the 
empire,  an  eighth  electorate  was  created, 
and  given  to  the  Palatinate.  Leopold  I,  in 
1692,  made  Brunswick- LCineburg  the  ninth 
electorate,  which,  after  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  and 
the  body  of  electors,  was  acknowledged 
^S  such  m  1710.  When,  in  1777,  the 
house  of  Bavaria  became  extinct,  and  the 
dukedom  fell  to  the  Palatinate,  the  Bava- 
rian electorship  expired  likewise,  and  the 
number  of  electors  was  again  8 ;  of  whom 
Mentz,  Treves  and  Cologne  were  ecclesi- 
astical, and  elective  by  the  chapter  of  their 
curchbishopric ;  the  othera  secular  and  he- 
reditary. There  were  5  CathoUc  and  3 
Protestant  electors ;  Saxony  was  a  Prot- 
estant electorate,  though  the  ruling  house 
was  Catholic.  The  chief  privileges, 
common  to  all  the  electors,  were,  1.  the 
right  to  elect  the  emperor;  2.  to  draw 
up  the  elective  capitulation  (see  Copit- 
uUUixm)'^  3.  to  possess  tiie  great  ofiices 
of  the  empire  ;  4.  to  form  a  separate 
college  m  the  diets ;  5.  to  hold  electoral 
diets  (Kuriaee\  for  the  election  of  the 
emperor,  and  for  consulting  on  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  &c. ;  6.  the  exemption  of 
their  courts  fix>m  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  imperial  courts  {pnviUgium  de. 
non  appeUanao)',  7.  to  possess  die  regal 
dignity,  yet  not  the  title  of  majesty ;  8. 
to  possess  several  electorates  at  once ;  9. 
to  acquire  imperial  fiefs,  and  allodial  es- 
tates in  the  empire,  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  emperor.  With  each 
electorate  diere  were  also  special  privi- 
leges connected,  too  many  to  be  enume- 
rated here  at  length.  The  elector  of 
Mentz,  for  instance,  was  president  of  the 
electoral  college,  director  of  the  diet,  and 
in  the  corpus  Catholiconim  (q.  v.),  with 
the  right  to  crown  the  emperor,  which 
right,  however,  was  exercised  by  him  al- 
ternately with  the  elector  of  Treves,  after 
1656,  who  was  arch-chancellor  in  Gaul 
and  Aries  (a  nominal  dignity).  The  elec- 
tor of  Cologne  was  arch-chancellor  in 
Italy,  and  kgatus  natus,  that  is,  ex  afficiOf 
representative  of  the  pope.  The  elector 
of  Bohemia  was  arch-cupbearer,  and  the 
first  of  the  secular  electors.  The  elector 
of  the  Palatinate  was  arch-sewer,  vicar 
of  the  empire  on  the  Riiine,  and  had  more 
than  one  voice  in  the  diet.  The  elector 
of  Saxony  was  arch-marshal,  imperial 
vicar  of  the  empire,  in  the  countries  under 
the  Saxon  law,  and  director  of  the  corpus 
eoomgelicorunu  The  elector  of  Branaen- 
burg  was  arch-chainberlain,  and  had  sev- 
eral votes  in  the  imperial  colleges.  The 
elector  of  Brunswick-LCineburgwas  arch- 
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treaMirer,  ahemately  with  the  biahop  of 
Onabriick.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
in  1801,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
ceded  to  France,  and  the  eccleaiasdcal 
electors  lost  their  tenitoir.  Several  chan- 
ces took  place.  In  1802,  the  elector  of 
Mentz  was  declared  elector-arch-chancel- 
lor, the  two  other  ecclesiastical  electon 
set  ande,  and  Baden,  Wikitemberg,  Hesse- 
Caasel  and  Salzburg  declared  el^orates; 
m  that  there  then  existed  10  electors. 
Au|pA  6f  1806,  the  emperor  abdicated 
the  impenal  digni^,  and  the  electors  grad- 
ually adopted  other  tides.  The  elector  of 
Hesse-Caasel  fled  from  his  domains,  against 
the  advice  of  Louis  Bonqiarte  (see  his 
Atoorue,  1829),  and  was  declared  by  Na- 
poleon to  have  abdicated  his  authori^. 
When  the  elector,  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1814)  agun  took  possession  of  his  coun- 
try, he  retained  the  title  of  elector,  which, 
however,  in  the  new  constitution  of  die 
German  confederacv,  has  no  meaning. 

Electka;  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra.  Her  step-fiiSier,  ^gis- 
thus,  wished  her  not  to  many  anv  of  the 
princes  who  were  her  suitors,  test  her 
children  should  avenge  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  he  matried  her,  however,  to  a 
man  of  humble  rank  in  Argos,  who  left 
her  a  virgin.  At  the  time  of  her  Other's 
death,  she  saved  her  brother  Orestes ;  and 
when,  afterwards,  he  was  tortured  by  the 
ftiries,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  to  which  his  sister  had  instigated 
him,  and  she  was  informed  by  the  oncte 
of  Delphi  that  he  was  slain  in  Tauria,  by 
a  priestess  of  Diana,  she  was  upon  the 
point  of  killing  with  a  fire-bnmd  her  nster 
Ipbigenia,  who  had  just  entered  the  tem- 
ple as  a  priestess  of  Diana,  when  Orestes 
came  and  prevented  the  deed.  Etectra 
afterwards  married  Pylades,  the  intimate 
fti^d  of  her  brother  Orestes. 
Electric  Calamine.  (See  Zinc,) 
Electrical  Eel.  A  fish  possessing 
the  extraordinary  property  of  communi- 
catinff  a  sensation  similar  to  an  electrical 
shock,  when  touched  with  the  hand,  or 
an  electric  conductor.  Body  neariy  of 
e^ual  tibickness  throughout ;  head  and 
tail  obtuse ;  length  five  or  six  feet  The 
seat  of  the  organs  which  produce  this 
curious  eftect  is  along  the  under  side  of 
the  tail.  They  are  composed  of  four 
bundles  of  parallel  membranaceous  lami- 
nie,  placed  very  near  each  other,  and 
nearly  horizontally,  extending  fix>m  the 
skin  to  the  central  medial  plane  of  the 
body,  connected  together  by  numerous 
vertical  laminse,  arranged  transversely. 
The  littte  cells,  or  rather  the  small  pris- 


matic and  tiansv«iBe  canals,  interoepied 
by  these  two  kinds  of  lamine,  are,  ac- 
ocmling  to  Cuvier,  filled  with  a  gelatinoiis 
substance;  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  Elec- 
trical eels  are  or  several  species,  die  most 
fiunous  of  which  is  thegynmolua  dtdriau, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  &hth  America.  It 
is  said  to  possess  power,  when  in  ftiU  vig- 
or, sufildent  to  knock  down  a  man,  anl 
bcaiumb  the  hmb  affected,  in  the  most 
painftil  manner,  for  several  hours  after 
communicating  the  shock.  By  fiequent 
use  of  this  ftu;ul^  it  becomes  impured, 
and  a  considerable  intnval  of  rest  is  re- 
quired to  recruit  its  ^ectrical  pn^perties. 
Through  the  medium  of  water,  it  is  able 
to  des^y  small  fishes  at  a  considerafole 
distance,  directing  the  power  at  pleasure. 
Some  audion  aver,  that  the  gymmahu  is 
found  so  laiige  and  powerftd  as  to  benumb 
a  horse,  and  to  drown  men  while  bathing, 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  A  speci- 
men of  the  gvmnohu,  which  ^was  ood- 
vejred  alive  to  England  some  years  since, 
afilorded  the  curious  an  oppottuni^  of  ver- 
i^ing  the  reports  of  traveltere  as  to  its 
electric  property.  Since  that  period,  nu- 
merous specimens  have  been  exatiuned, 
and  the  preceding  observations  confirmed. 
The  property  of  communicating  electiical 
shocks  is  common  to  some  other  fishes, 
of  the  same  subdivision.  Spedmens  of 
the  gvmnoiut  dedricus  are  repcnrted  to  at- 
tain the  length  of  six  or  seven  feel,  bat 
ordinarily  they  ore  about  three  and  a  half 
or  four  foet  long.  The  fieah  is  eatable, 
and,  in  appearance  and  flavor,  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  an  eeL 

Elbctricitt;  a  branch  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  investigates  the  attractntti 
and  repulsions,  the  production  of  light, 
and  the  elevation  of  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  explosions  and  oth^  phenomena 
attending  the  friction  of  vitreous,  resinous 
and  metallic  surfaces,  and  the  heating, 
cooling,  evaporation  and  mutual  contact 
of  a  great  number  of  bodies.  Its  name  is 
derived  fitim  the  Greek  word  «X«rrp», 
{€anher)j  in  which  substance  its  phenome- 
na were  first  observed.  The  Imowledge 
which  the  ancients  were  possessed  of  con- 
cerning this  interesting  and  now  very  ex- 
tensive branch  of  science,  consisled  in  lit- 
tte more  than  the  fact,  that  amber  acquir- 
ed the  power  of  attracting  to  itaelf  Uriit 
bodies,  on  being  rubbed,  ascribed,  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  to  an  inherent  soul  or 
essence,  which,  awakened  by  fiictkxi, 
went  forth,  and  brou^t  back  the  tight 
particles  floating  around.  In  the  year 
1600,  Dr.  Oilbeit,  an  English  phyKcnui, 
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published  a  treatise  upon  the  magnet,  in 
which  he  remarked,  that  aeveFai  other 
bodies  besides  amber  can,  by  fiiction,  be 
made  to  attract  light  bodies.  The  obser- 
vations of  Bovfe,  Otto  von  Guericke, 
Newton,  and  a  row  other  philosophen  of 
ihe  same  period,  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
electricity;  but  it  was  not  before  the 
commencement  of  the  18tb  century,  that 
the  most  important  discoveries  and  gene- 
ralizations or  the  phenomena  before  known 
upon  this  subject  were  made.  (See  Priest- 
ley's lEstory  of  EUdriabf,) 

The  order  we  shall  adopt  in  the  present 
article  will  be  the  following :  1.  A  f^ene- 
rtd  datemeniafdedriealphenamenaj%fu^ 
nmdad  of  oil  theory.  2.  The  tineoriea  tMeh 
iaoe  heenpropo9edjfor  explaimn^ 
nomena.  3.  jEUctncal  machines,  4.  EJIkde 
of  deetrical  attracHon  and  randsiotu  5. 
bistrihutUm  of  dedrieitf.  6i  Tranafer- 
rtnee  of  eUdmdty.  7.  Lonos  of'  Induction. 
8.  MatUm  of  deetrid^.  9.  Chemical  ef- 
fects qf  dectricihf.  10.  Meets  ofdectrici' 
if  vpon  Uvin^  Mies,  li.  Electricity  de- 
vdt^fed  hy  changes  of  temperahare  and  of 
fcrm,  from  conkxtf  compression  and  other 
changes  in  bodies,    12.  Eledridbf  of  the 


I.  A  dry  glass  rod,  a  piece  of  amber  or 
sealing-vrax,  when  rubbed  briskly  with  a 
dry  woollen  cloth,  and  immediately  pre- 
sented to  light  bodies,  such  as  fragments 
of  paper,  dirmd,  cork,  straw,  cotton  or 
flou  wo£f  will  first  attract  and  then  repel 
uiem.  The  bodies  which  liave  thus  ac- 
quired this  attractive  and  repulsive  power 
are  said  to  be  excited.  All  substances, 
however,  are  not  capable  of  becoming  ex- 
cited ;  hence  the  distinction  of  bodies  into 
chsBiM  electrics,  or  such  as  become  ex- 
cited fav  fiiction,  and  non-electrics,  or 
those  which,  when  rubbed,  do  not  display 
elecnic  phenomena.  The  principal  elec* 
trie  substances  in  nature  are  the  following : 
viz.  amber,  gum-lac,  resin,  sulphur,  g^aas, 
the  precious  stones,  silk,  the  iur  of  most 
quadrupeds,  and  almost  all  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  been  thoroughly  de- 
prived of  moisture,  as  baked  wood,  and 
dry  paper.  If  the  light  bodies  which  have 
been  repelled  finom  an  excited  electric  be 
again  presented  to  it,  they  vrill,  provided 
they  have  touched  no  other  body,  contin- 
ue to  be  driven  off.  Some  substances  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  electric  longer 
than  others ;  fibres  of  cotton  adhere  some 
time,  while  metallic  bodies  are  repelled 
the  instant  after  contact  Two  bodies, 
which  have  both  been  in  contact  with  the 
same  electric,  mutually  repel  each  other. 

voi^  IV.  38 


If  a  glass  tube  of  considerable  diameter, 
and  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  be  em- 
ployed for  the  experiment,  we  notice  in  a 
daiK  room,  during  the  friction,  floshes  of 
tight,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  extending  over 
eveiy  part  of  the  tub«;  and  spam,  at-, 
tended  with  a  sharp  snapping  sound,  will 
be  seen  to  dart  out  in  every  direction.  If 
we  present  to  it,  after  vigorous  rubbing,  a 
round  metallic  ball,  sparks  will  be  obtain- 
ed as  the  ball  approaches  the  tube ;  and 
if  tiie  knuckle  be  presented  instead  of  tlie 
ball,  the  same  effect  takes  place,  accom- 
panied with  a  pricking  sensation.  If  a 
metallic  ball  be  suspended  in  the  air  by 
silk,  thread,  or  fibres  of  worsted  or  hair, 
or  a  rod  of  glass,  and  rubbed  while  in  diis 
situation  by  an  electric,  it  will  exhibit  the 
same  properdes  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, as  if  it  liad  been  itself  an  electric. — 
That  tlie  ball  should  thus  be  cut  off  from 
contact  with  any  substance,  except  the  air 
and  the  electric  which  sustains  it,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  tlie  experiment.  If 
an  excited  electric  be  placed  near  a  rush- 
pith  ball  suspended  by  silk,  the  ball  willin 
tlie  first  place  approach  the  electric,  but 
afler  contact  will  recede  from  it  If  now, 
uncovering  the  electric,  we  present  to  the 
ball  which  has  thus  touched  it  a  second 
ball,  similarly  suspended,  but  which  has 
had  no  previous  communication  with  any 
electric,  we  shall  find  that  these  two  balls 
will  attract  one  another,  and  come  into  im- 
mediate contact.  The  same  results  are 
repeated  between  this  second  ball  and  a 
thu^,  which  may  be  presented  to  it,  and 
so  on  in  succession,  with  a  continued 
dimiuution,  however,  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  indicative  of  a  diminished 
power,  in  consequence,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  its  being  distributed  among  a  number 
of  bodies.  From  these  facts  we  infer  that 
the  electric  imparts  to  the  bfdls,  suspended 
as  above,  projierties  exacd^  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  excited  m  itself  by  fiic- 
tion. By  repeated  contact  vrith  a  number 
of  bodies,  an  excited  electric  is  found  to 
lose  its  electrical  peters,  in  the  same  de- 
cree as  these  powers  have  been  acquired 
by  the  bodies  themselves ;  and  fresh  exci- 
tation alone  can  renew  them.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  electricity  is  capable  of 
being  transferred,  in  the  same  sense  as  ca- 
loric, of  which  we  speak,  as  being  commu- 
nicable, and,  like  caloric,  it  is  weakened  by 
difilusion  among  a  number  of  bodies.  If 
an  electrified  ball  be  touched  widi  the  fin- 
ger or  by  a  rod  of  metal,  it  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  whole  of  its  electricity, 
which  will  pass  to  the  fin^r  or  rod  touch- 
ing it ;  the  ball  being  left  in  its  original  or 
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mtiml  state,  and  again  beeoming  auaeep- 
tible  of  being  attracted,  either  by  an  ex- 
cited electric,  orby  another  body,  to  which 
electrici^  baa  previously  been  communi- 
cated. If  a  rod  of  g^aai  be  applied  instead 
of  the  finger  or  metallic  rod  as  above,  the 
body  touched  remains  unafiected,  uotwith- 
standinff  the  contact  We  are  thus  led  to 
oonckufe  that  some  substances,  such  as 
glasB,  are  incapable  of  conducting  elec- 
tricity ;  while  others,  such  as  metals  and 
the  human  body,  leadily  conduct  it.  And 
it  is  found  that  all  dectncs  are  non-candm- 
lorr,  while,  on  the  contrary,  ctmdueton  are 
mm^ikdries.  The  permanence  of  electri- 
city in  metallic  bodies,  suspended  in  the  air 
by  silken  thread,  proves  that  the  air,  as  well 
as  nlk,  is  a  non-conductor ;  from  which 
circumstance  bodies  surrounded  by  it,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  and  this  side  beinc  in 
contact  with  a  non-conductor,  axe  said  to 
be  imtdaUd,  If  this  condition  be  not  ob- 
served, that  is,  if  a  body  be.  in  contact 
with  conducting  substances  which  com- 
municate with  the  earth,  its  electricity 
will  escape  throu^  them  to  the  earth, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  reser- 
voir, both  for  the  absorption  and  supply 
of  this  fluid.  The  insulating  power  of  the 
atmosphere  depends  upon  its  density  and 
its  diynesi.  In  proportion  as  the  air  is 
rarefied  by  the  removal  of  the  superin- 
cumbent pressure,  its  power  of  confining 
electricinr  diminidies,  till,  at  length,  when 
the  laremction  is  very  great,  it  opposes 
scarcely  any  reaistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricitv.  The  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  air  also  diminishes  its  insulating  pow- 
er. Water  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  accordingly,  any  portion  of  it  sus- 
pended in  the  air  tends  to  carry  off  elec- 
tricity fitMn  bodies  charged  with  it,  and 
yviudk  are  irom<)rsed  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere. Moisture  also  easilv  attaches  it- 
self to  fflasB  and  other  electncs,  depriving 
them  of  the  power  o\  insulation.  Hence 
we  discover  the  reason  why  experiments 
which  succeed  in  a  clear,  dry  day,  will  of- 
ten fiul  in  damp  weather  j  and  the  utility 
of  drying  all  the  instruments  employed  in 
electncarexperimentB,in  order  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  possiUe,  the  interference  aris- 
ing fixim  the  presence  of  condensed  moia- 
ture.  The  conducting  powers  of  most 
bodies  are  influenced  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  also  of  form.  Thus  water, 
m  its  liquid  state,  is  a  good  conductor ;  but 
when  in  the  state  of  ice,  at  a  temperature 
of  13P  Fahr^  it  is  a  ncm-conductor,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  excited  by  fiiction  like  any 
other  electric  Reducing  substances  to 
powder  has  an  eiBact  iqwo  their  powers 


of  conducting,  electricity.  Snow  eonduets 
less  readily  thiBn  ice  at  the  same  tempersr 
ture;  but  glafas,  as  well  as  sulphur,  on  die 
contrary,  acquire  some  conducting  oower 
by  being  pulverized.  Vegetable  uid  ani- 
mal substtnces  lose  their  conducting  pow- 
ers when  made  thoroughly  dry.  No  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  acquainted  can 
be  said  to  be  wholly  impervious  to  elec- 
tricity ;  nor,  on  the  ouier  hand,  is  there  any 
body  which  opposes  no  resistanoe  to  the 
transmisBion  of  electricity.  The  flaw- 
ing table  presents  a  view  of  the  princmol 
classes  of  bodies,  arranged  in  a  series,  oe- 
ginning  with  those  posMSsed  of  the  great- 
est conducting  power,  and  tenmnaling 
with  those  that  have  the  least  The  order 
in  which  they  possess  the  power  of  insu- 
lating, is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  this :— • 


The  perfect,  or  least 
oxidable  metals. 

The  more  oxidable 
metals. 

Charcoal  prepared 
fiom  the  harder 
woods,  and  re- 
cently ignited. 

Plumbago. 

The  concentrated 
mineral  acids. 

Dilute  acids. 

Solutions  of  metal- 

-    lie  salts. 

DiT  metallic  oxides. 
Oils. 

Ve|[etaUe  ashes. 
Animal  ashes. 
Icebek>wl3°Fahr. 
Phosphorus. 
Lime. 
Dry  chalk. 
Caoutchouc 
Camphor. 

Silicious  and  ai|^ 
laceous  stones,  in 
ion  totheir 


Metallic  oresi 
Animal  fluids. 
Water.  • 
Snow. 

Living  vegetables. 
Living  animals. 
Smoke. 
Steam. 
Rarefied  air. 
Earths  and  stones  in 
their  natural  state. 
Pulverized  glass. 
Flowers  of  sulphur. 


Porcelain. 

Baked  Wood. 

Diy  atmospheric  air, 


and  other  gases. 
White  sugar. 
Diy  perchnaent 
Cotton. 
Feathers. 
Hair,  espedaUy  that 

of  a  hving  cat 
Silk. 

Transparent  gems. 
Diam<«d. 
Glass. 
Fat 
Wax. 
Sulphur. 


Amber. 
Gum-lac 


Although  the  exact  point  in  the  above 
scale,  which  forms  the  separaticm  between 
conducting  and  insulating  bodies,  cannot 
be  piecisefy  marked,  yet  we  have  indicated 
it  by  a  division.  The.  laws  which  regukte 
the  gradual  dissipation  of  elecnicity  fiom 
imperfecdjr  insulated  bodies,  have  been 
carefiiUy  mvestigated  by  M .  Coulombs — 
Tbe  cauaes  which  operate  in  theae  cir- 
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cmnfltanoes,  are,  1.  the  imperfeetioii  of 
the  imnilatiny  .{mypertjr  in  the  sotids  by 
which  tbejr  are  fluppoited ;  SLtheooDtact 
of  flacoeanve  pordtHia  of  air,  eswery  paiti- 
ele  oi  which  carries  off  a  oertain  (luanti- 
ty  of  electricity;  3.  the  depositioQ  of 
moisture  upon  the  suiftce  of  the  insulat- 
ing bodies,  which  establishes  communi- 
cations between  their  opposite  ends,  and 
ma^  be  considered  as  virtual^  increasing 
their  conducting  power.  Still  another 
circumstance,  which  materially  affects  the 
dissipation  of  electricity,  is  the  shape  of 
the  body  in  which  it  is  accumulated.  The 
form  most  fitvorable  for  its  retention  is 
that  of  a  sphere ;  next,  a  cylinder  termi- 
nated at  both  extremities  by  a  henusphere. 
On  the  other  hand,  electricity  escapes 
most  readil^r  from  bodies  of  a  pointed 
figure,  especially  if  the  point  projects  to  a 
dwtance  nom  the  surfiuce.  In  such  bodies, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  retain  any  accu- 
mukfion  of  the  electric  fluid;  whereas, 
pointed  bodies  receive  electricity  more 
readily  than  those  of  any  otlier  form. — 
JEIlectric  excitation  in  different  bodies  ex- 
hibits different  phenomena.  We  have  seen 
that  light  substances  excited  by  glass  repel 
one  another,  and  are  likewise  repelled  by 
the  excited  fflass.  The  same  thing  also 
happens  wim  respect  to  bodies  which 
have  received  their  electricity  from  excited 
sulphur,  or  sealing-wax.  But  on  examin- 
ing the  action  of  any  of  the  bodies  of  the 
former  class  upon  any  of  those  belonf' 
to  the  latter,  we  find  that,  instead  of  rep 
ling,  they  attract  each  other;  and  what  is 
atill  more  remarkable,  the  instant  these 
bodies  come-  in  contact,  [unovided  they 
have  both  been  electrified  in  an  emul  de- 
gree, they  cease  at  once  to  exhibit  any 
B^s  of  electrical  excitement ;  the  eleo- 
tncitY  in  the  one  appearing  to  neutralize 
that  m  the  other.  Thus  we  seem  to  have 
evidence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity ;  and 
as  these  were  first  noticed,  the  one  in 
glass  and  the  other  in  resinous  bodies, 
they  were  named  vitreoua  and  resmout 
electricity.  Their  mode  of  action  on 
matter  has  been  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing geneMd  law,  viz. :  Bodies  diarrtd  vfUk 
either  meeiu  of  eleetriei^,  repel  bodies 
charged  toUQi  ike  scone,  species^  but  attract 
bodies  charged  tsUh  the  Mer  species ;  and 
ai  equal  distances^  Ike  attractioe  power  in  ffie 
one  ease  is  exaeO^  equal  to  Ae  repulsive  pow- 
er in  tite  oiOi/er.  Accordingly,  we  learn  the 
kind  of  electricidr  with  which  a  given 
body  is  charged,  by  approaching  it  to  an 
insulated  pith,  ball,  which  has  previously 
been  touched  either  with  excited  ^ass,  or 
with  excited  sealing*wax.     It  is  known. 


moreover,  diat,  when  two  electrics  are 
nibbed  against  one  another,  the  one  ac- 
quires, always^  one  kind  of  electricity,  the 
other  the  oippoAVd ;  and  both  are  produced 
in  equal  demes.  Hius^  when  f^ass  is 
rubbed  by  silk  or  flannel,  just  as  much  res- 
inous electricity  is  produced  in  the  silk  or 
flannel,  as  there  is  vitreous  electricity  pro- 
duced in  the  glass  ;  and,  consequently,  as 
they  are  endowed  widi  opposite  dectrici- 
ties,  there  should  be  an  attraction  existing 
between  the  excited  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
rubbed.  This  6ct  is  easily  [Moved  by  the 
simple  and  familiar  experiment  of  the  rib- 
bons. If  a  white  and  a  black  ribbon,  of 
two  or  three  feet  lonff,  and  perfectly  dry, 
be  applied  to  each  omer  by  their  smooth 
surfaces,  and  are  then  drawn  repeatedly 
between  tbe  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to 
rub  against  each  other,  they  will  be  found 
to  adhere  together,  and,  if  .pulled  asunder 
at  one  end,  will  rush  together  with  preat 
<|uicknesB ;  while  unite<i^  they  eidiibit  no 
siffn  of  electricity,  because  the  operation 
of  the  one  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  other,  and  their  power  is  neutralized 
and  inopentive.  Ii  completely  separat- 
ed, however,  each  wiU  manifest  a  strong 
electrical  power,  the  one  attracting  those 
bodies  which  the  other  repels.  The  caus- 
es that  determine  the  species  of  electricity 
excited  in  the  respective  bodies,  of  which 
the  surfaces  are  made  to  rub  against  each 
other,  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  mechanical  configuration  of 
the  surfeces  appears  to  have  more  influence 
in  the  result,  than  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances themselves.  Thus  smooth  glass 
acquires  vitreous  electricity  by  fiiction 
with  almost  evei^  substance,  excepjC  the 
back  of  a  cat,  which  induces  the  resinous 
electricity ;  but  roughened  glass,  if  rubbed 
with  the  same  substances,  Mcomes  charg- 
ed with  resinous  electricity,  'vidiile  the  rub- 
bing bodies  acquire  the  vitreous.  Silk, 
rul£ed  by  resin,  takes  the  vitreouc^but 
with  polished  glass,  the  resinous  electricity. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  several  substan- 
ces, which  acquire  vitreous  electricity, 
when  rubbed  with  any  of  those  which 
fellow  it,  in  the  order  in  which  thejr  are 
set  down ;  and  resinous  electrici^,  it  rub- 
bed with  any  of  those  "vdiich  precede : — 

The  back  of  a  cat  Paper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woollen  cloth.  Gum-lac. 

Featheis.  Roughened  glass. 
Wood. 

In  the  experiment  above  mentioned  of 
the  silk  ribbons,  the  black  ribbon  exhibit- 
ed the  vitreous,  and  the  white  one  the  res- 
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iaoua  electricity.  But  when  the  ribbonB 
are  dlfTerently  excited,  as  the  one  being 
drawn  leiwthwiee  and  at  right  angles  over 
a  part  orthe  other,  the  one  which  has 
suTOied  friction  in  its  whole  length  ac- 
quires vitreous,  and  the  other  resinous 
electricity.  Indeed,  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  these  and  sunilar  ex- 
periments, or  the  species  of  electriciQr 
arising  from  friction,  will  be  often  suffi- 
cient to  produce  opposite  results.  Another 
important  observation,  with  regard  to  elec- 
trical phenomena,  requires  to  be  stated 
Erevious  to  our  conclusion  of  the  present 
ead.  Whenever  a  body  is  charged  with 
electricity,  although  it  be  perfectly  insula- 
ted, it  tends  to  produce  an  opposite  elec- 
trical state  in  all  the  bodies  in  its  vicinity, 
and  tiiis  with  greater  energy  in  proportion 
as  the  distance  is  smaller.  This  effect  is 
termed  the  vylucHon  of  electricity.  In 
consequence  of  this  law,  if  an  electrified 
body,  cluuged  with  either  species  of  elec- 
tricity, be  presented  to  an  unelectrified  or 
neutral  body,  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  different  paits  of  the  neutral  body  is 
disturbed.  The  electrified  body  induces  a 
state  of  electricity  contrary  to  its  own,  in 
that  part  of  the  neutral  body  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  and  consequently  a  state  of 
electric!^  similar  to  its  own  in  the  remote 
part  H!ence  the  neutrality  of  the  second 
body  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  first ; 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  two  bodies, 
having  now  opposite  electricities,  will  at- 
tract each  other. .  It  thus  appears,  that  the 
attraction  which  is  observed  to  take  place 
between  electrified  bodies  and  those  that 
are  unelectrified,  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  altered  state  of  those  bodies,  result- 
ing directly  from  the  law  of  induction. 

II.  The  hypothesis  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  for  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena above  stated,  is  that  of  a  very 
subtile,  imponderable  and  highly  elastic 
fluid,  pervading  all  material  bodies,  and 
capable  of  moving  witli  various  degrees 
of  facility  through  the  pores  or  actual 
substance  of  dififerent  kinas  of  matter.  In 
Home,  as  in  those  we  call  condkuiors  or 
iwnreUctrics^  it  moves  without  any  appa- 
rent obstructiou ;  while  in  otliers,  as  in 
tliose  we  call  non-condudors  or  electrics^ 
it  moves  with  difficulty.  Moreover,  as 
the  phenomena  appear  to  indicate  the 
agency  of  two  kinds  of  fluid,  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  assume  the  existence  of  two 
epecies,  and  shall  speak  of  these  under 
the  names  of  the  vUr&na  and  the  rumous 
eUctricities.  They  must  each  have,  when 
separate,  die  same  general  properties  as 
have  already   been   enumerated  above; 


while,  in  relation  to  each  other,  tbero  must 
be  a  complete  eontniriety  in  their  nature, 
so  that,  wnen  combined  together,  their  ac- 
tion on  the  bodies  in  their  immediafte  vi- 
cinity shall  cease.  And  it  is  when  exist- 
ing m  this  state  of  union  or  neutnlitj, 
that  bodies  are  said  to  he  in  their  natural 
state  as  respects  electricity.  We  sbaO  now 
proceed  to  compare  the  suppositions  we 
nave  made  with  the  fiicts,  as  presented  to 
us  by  nature,  and  developed  by  experi- 
ment— 0.  Facts  connected  with  exeiUtkm, 
From  various  causes  (of  which  the  fric- 
tion of  surfaces  is  one),  the  state  of  umoa 
in  which  the  two  electricities  naturally 
exist  in  bodies  is  disturbed :  the  vitreoui 
electricity  is  impelled  in  one  direction, 
while  the  rennous  is  transferred  to  the 
opposite ;  and  each  manifests  its  peculiar 
powers.  When  accumulated  in  any  body, 
each  fluid  acts  in  proportion  to  its  relative 
quantity,  i.  e.,  to  the  quantity  which  is  in 
excess  above  that  which  is  still  retained, 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  by  its  union  with 
electrici^  of  the  opposite  kind.  Thu8» 
when  glass  is  rubbed  with  a  metallic 
amalgam,  a  portion  only  of  the  electrici- 
ties at  the  two  sur&ces  is  deocmiposed: 
the  vitreous  electricity  resulting  from  this 
decomposition  attaches  itself  to  the  glass ; 
the  resinous  to  the  amalgam.  What  re- 
mains in  each  surface  undecompoeed, 
continues  to  be  quite  inert. — 6.  Facts  con- 
nected with  disiribvtwn.  Both  of  these 
fluids,  bemg  highly  elastic,  their  peiticles 
repel  one  another  with  a  force  which  i»- 
creases  in  proportion  as  their  distance  is 
less ;  and  tnis  force  acts  at  all  distances, 
and  is  not  impeded  by  the  intenxMition 
of  bodies  of  an^  kind,  provided  they  axe 
not  themselves  m  an  active  electrical  state. 
It  has  been  deduced,  from  tiic  moRt  care- 
ful analysis,  that  this  force  follows  the 
same  law  vrith  that  of  gravitation :  viz. 
that  its  intensity  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  The  mode  in  which  the 
electricity  imparted  to  a  conducting  body, 
or  to  a  system  of  conductors,  is  distribu- 
ted among  their  different  parts,  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  results  of  this  law, 
as  deduced  by  mathematical  investigation. 
While  the  particles  of  each  fluid  repel 
those  of  the  same  kind,  they  exert  an  equsd- 
ly  strong  attraction  for  the  particles  of^  the 
other  species  of  electric  fluid.  This  attrac- 
tion, in  like  maimer,  increases  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  distance,  and  follows  the  same 
law  as  to-  its  intenaty :  viz.  that  of  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  square  of  the  diatance^ 
This  force,  also,  is  not  affected  by  the  piea- 
ence  of  any  intervening  body.-— c  Facts 
connected  with  tranjiferrcnu*     Since  the 
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two  electricitieB  have  diis  powwiul  attiae- 
tHMi  for  each  other,  they  would  always  flow 
towards  one  another,  and  coaksce,  were  it 
not  for  the  obstacles  thrown  m  their  way 
by  non-condiicton.  When,  instead  of 
these,  conducting  substances  are  interpos- 
ed, they  enter  into  union  with  great  Te- 
locity, producing,  in  their  transit  and  con- 
fluence, several  remarkable  eflfects.  When 
once  united,  their  jpowere  remain  dormant, 
until  again  called  into  action  by  the  re- 
newed separation  of  the  fluids.---^.  Facts 
relating  to  attraction  and  rrndsion^  The 
repulsion  which  is  observea  to  take  place 
between  bodies  that  are  insulated,  and 
charged  with  any  one  species  of  electrici- 
^,  and  other  bodies  similarly  chaiged,  is 
derived  from  the  repulsive  power  which 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  exert  towards 
those  of  their  own  species ;  and  the  at- 
tractions between  booies  differently  elec- 
trified, is  derived  from  the  attractive  pow- 
er of  the  vitreous  particles  for  those  of  the 
opposite  kind.  In  all  cases,  the  move- 
ments of  electrified  bodies  represent  the 
forces  themselves  whidi  actuate  the  parti- 
cles <^  the  developed  electridties  they 
contain.— e.  Facts  relating  to  mduetion. 
Wherever  one  of  the  electricities  exists  in 
an  active  state,  it  must  repel  all  the  parti- 
cles of  the  same  electricity  in  all  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  attract  those  of  the  oppo- 
site species.  Thus  the  law  of  induction 
is  seen  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
hypothesis  we  are  considering. — ^Thus  flur 
we  have  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  two  oistinct  electric  fluids.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  by  Franklin,  that  it 
is  equally  easy  to  account  for  all  die  phe- 
nomena, on  the  supposition  of  their  result- 
ing from  the  agency  of  a  anffle  electric 
fluid.  This  theory  supposes,  that  the  sin- 
gle acent  in  quesuon,  and  which  we  shall 
call  the  deetric  fluid,  is  highly  elastic  or 
repulsive  of  its  own  particles,---the  repul- 
sion taking  place  witn  a  force  varying  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  that 
its  particles  attract  and  are  attracted  by 
the  particles  of  all  other  matter,  folk>w- 
ing  tne  same  law  of  the  inverse  s<)uare  of 
the  distance  ;  that  this  fluid  is  dispersed 
through  the  pwes  of  bodies,  and  moves 
through  them  with  various  degrees  of  fii- 
cihty,  according  as  they  are  conductors 
or  non-conductors.  Bodies  are  said  to  be 
in  their  natural  state,  with  regard  to  this 
fluid,  when  the  repulsion  of  the  fluid  they 
contain  of  a  particle  of  fluid  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  exactly  balanced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  matter  in  the  bpdjr  for  the  same 
particle;  and,  under  these  cireumstances, 
they  exhibit  no  electrical  phenomena. — 


But  if  subjected  to  certain  operationa,  as 
friction,  the  equiKbrium  is  destroyed,  and 
they  acquire  more  or  less  than  when  in 
their  natural  state.  Whenever  they  ac- 
auire  a  quantity  of  fluid  greater  tlian  in 
uieir  natural  state,  they  are  said  to  bepos- 
UMjf  electrified,  or  to  be  electrified  pku, 
and  present  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
what  was  callea  vitreouB  electricity. — 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  quan- 
tity less  than  what  is  required  in  order 
to  be  in  their  natural  state,  they  are  said 
to  be  ntfotiod^  electrified,  or  to  be  elec- 
trified mmu8 ;  m  which  case  they  coire- 
spond  with  the  state  of  resinous  electrici- 
ty. The  state  of  positive  electricity,  then, 
consists  in  a  redundance  of  the  electric 
fluid,  or  in  matter  over-saturated  with  this 
fluid;  that  of  negative  electricity,  in  a 
deficiency  of  fluid,  or  in  matter  under- 
saturated,  or,  ^at  may  be  considered  the 
same  thing,  in  redundant  matter.  In  con- 
sidering the  mutual  electrical  actions  of 
bodies,  the  portions  in  which  the  matter 
and  the  fluia  mutually  saturate  each  other, 
need  not  be  taken  into  account,  since  their 
actions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  perfectiy 
neutralized ;  and  we  ne^  only  attend  to 
those  of  the  redundant  fluid  and  the  re- 
dundant matter.  Wlien  a  body  contains 
more  than  its  natural  proportion  of  elec- 
tric fluid,'  the  surplus  vriU,  by  the  repul- 
sive tendency  of  its  particles,  overflow  and 
escape,  unless  prevented  by  insulation, 
until  the  body  is  reduced  to  its  neutral 
state.  When  under-saturated,  the  redunr 
dant  matter  will  attract  fluid  from  all 
quarters,  from  which  it  can  receive,  until 
it  is  again. brought  to  its  natural  state. 
The  mutual  recesrion  of  two  positively 
electrified  bodies  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  redundance  of  the  electric  fluid 
contained  in  each,  this  fluid  b^g  attract- 
ed to  the  matter  by  its  attraction  for  it  in 
both  bodies ;  and  the  fluid  in  one  being 
repulsive  of  the  fluid  in  the  other,  the 
bodies  are  necessarily  impelled  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  repulsion.  In  the  same 
maimer,  the  mutual  attraction  between 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  electrified 
plus^  and  the  other  minus,  is  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  redun- 
dttit  fluid  in  one  for  the  redundant  matter 
in  the  other,  and  vice  vena;  for  this  at- 
traction IB  mutual.  The  mutual  recession 
of  two  bodies,  negatively  electrified,  does 
not  appear  to  be  accounted  fiNr  upon  the 
FianKlinian  theory.  In  order  to  do  this, 
therefore,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
append  to  it  the  following  provision :  that 
]Mrticlea  of  simple  matter,  or  bodies  unsat- 
urated with  tiie  electric  fluid,  are  mntoally 
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repubivv.  Witbout  this  proTMion,  indeed, 
we  are  iinaUe  to  explain  the  want  of  ac- 
tion between  two  neutral  bodies;  for,  the 
repulsion  of  the  fluids  in  both  bodies  be> 
ing  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluid 
in  the  one  for  the  matter  in  the  other,  tlie 
remaining  attraction  of  the  fluid  in  the 
second  body  for  the  matter  in  the  fint, 
would  be  uncompensated  by  any  repul- 
sion ;  and  the  forces  would  not  be  held  in 
equilibrium,  as  we  find  they  really  are.- 
Tne  law  of  electrical  induction  is  an  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  Frsnklinian 
theory.  When  a  body  charged  with  elec- 
tricity is  presented  to  a  neutral  body,  the 
redundant  fluid  of  the  former  exerts  a 
repulsiTe  action  on  the  fluid  in  the  latter 
body ;  and  if  this  happens  to  be  a  con- 
ductor, it  impels  a  certain  portion  of  that 
fluid  to  the  remote  end  of  this  body,  which 
becomes  at  that  part  positiyely  electrified ; 
while  its  nearer  end,  which  the  same  fluid 
has  quitted,  is  consequently  in  the  state  of 
negative  electricinr.  If  the  first  body  had 
been  negatively  electrified,  its  unsaturated 
matter  would  have  exerted  an  attractive 
force  on  the  fluid  in  the  second  body,  and 
would  have  drawn  it  nearer  to  itself  pro- 
ducing an  accumulation  or  redundance 
of  fluid  at  the  adjacent  end,  and  a  cone- 
sponding  deficiency  at  the  remote  end ; 
that  is,  the  former  would  have  been  render- 
ed positive,  and  the  latter  negative.  All 
this  is  exacdy  confonnable  to  observation. 
The  focts  with  respect  to  transfeirence 
are  easily  explicable  upon  this  hypotheaa, 
and  they  arise  fanm  the  destruction  of  the 
equilibnum  of  forces,  which  confined  the 
fluid  to  a  particular  situation  or  mode  of  dis- 
tribution. Indeed,  there  is  no  foct  which  is 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids, 
which  is  not  equally  explicable  on  the 
Franklinian  theonr ;  and  the  explanations 
by  the  fiist  are  easily  converted  into  those  of 
the  second  by  substituting  the  expressions 
ofpogitwe  and  negatict  for  those  of  vUreoua 
waAnnnaitstUctrieiHes,  The  principal  ad- 
vantage of  Franklin's  system  is,  its  superior 
simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phe- 
nomena of  galvanism  prove  that  the  two 
electricities,  whatever  may  be  dieir  nature, 
exert  very  diflerent  chemical  agencies,  and 
hence,  whichever  theory  we  may  choose 
to  adopt,  it  is  necessary,  in  their  chemical 
histoiy,  always  to  preserve  the  distinction 
between  them.  When  viewed,  however, 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  calculated  to  facili- 
tate our  comprehennon  of  the  phenomena 
and  of  their  connexicms,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  we  employ,  since  they 
will  either  of  them  answer  the  purpose. 
For  the  fiiture,  however,  we  shall  more 


generally  employ  the  langiiag^  of  the 
Franklinian  theoiy,  on  account  of  iis 
greater  convenience. 

III.  EUdriad  Maehmeg.  The  easentiaT 
pans  of  an  instrument  for  procuring  lacge 
supplies  of  electricity  for  the  purposes  of 
experiment,  are  the  electric,  the  rubber, 
the  prime  conductor,  the  insulator,  and  the 
machinery  for  setting  the  electric  in  mo- 
tion. The  electric,  by  the  excitation  of 
which  the  electridty  is  to  be  developed, 
may  be  made  of  various  aubstances. 
Polished  glass  has,  however,  received  the 
preference.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  or  of  a  flat  circular  F^|ste,  revolv- 
ing  upon  a  horizontal  axis.  The  cushion 
is  usually  made  of  soit  leather,  generally 
basil  skin,  smfled  with  hair  or  wool,  so  as 
to  be  as  hard  as  the  bottom  of  a  chair, 
but  yet  sufiiciently  yielding  to  accommo- 
date itself^  without  much  pressure,  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  prime  conductor  is  a  cylindrical  tube, 
each  end  terminating  in  a  hemisirfiere. 
There  is  no  advanta^  in  its  being  made 
solid,  for  the  electricity  is  only  contained 
at  the  surfiioes.  It  may  be  made  oi  thin 
sheet  brass  or  cc^per,  or  tin,  or  of  pastes 
board  covered  with  gold  leaf  or  tin  foiL 
Care  must  be  taken  tmit  its  sur&ce  befinee 
fitnn  all  points  and  asperities;  and  the 
perforations  which  are  made  in  it,  and 
which  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  quill, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  wires  and 
other  kinds  of  fixtures,  shouU  have  their 
edges  well  rounded  and  smoothed  off. 
In  order  to  render  the  anangement  of 
these  parts  more  intelligible,  we  will  des- 
cribe one  of  the  simpl^  and  best  of  the 
cylindric  machines.  The  glass  cyliiHier 
is  fiom  8  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  1  to  2  feet  long,  supported,  for 
the  purpose  of  insulation,  on  two  upiii^t 
pillars  of  glass,  which  are  fixed  to  a  &ra 
wooden  stend.  Two  hollow  metallic  con- 
ductors, equal  in  length  to  the  cylinder, 
and  about  one  fourth  of  its  diameter,  are 
placed  parallel  to  it,  one  on  each  side,  up- 
on two  insulating  pillan  of  glass,  iHuch 
are  cemented  into  two  separate  pieces  of 
wood,  that  slide  across  the  base  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  being  brought  within  dif- 
ferent distances  mm  the  cylinder.  To 
one  of  these  conducton  the  cushion  is  at- 
tached, which  is  of  the  same  length  with 
the  conductor.  Its  nessure  against  the 
cylinder  is  r^pilated  by  an  adjusting 
screw  adapted  to  the  wooden  base,  on 
which  the  g^ass  pillar  that  suppoita  the 
ccmductor  is  fixed.  From  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cushion  there  proceeds  a  flap  of 
thin  oiled  silk,  which  is  sewed  oo  the 
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eushioii  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fitom 
its  upper  edge.  It  extends  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  glass  cylinder  to  within  an 
inch  of  a  row  ^  metallic  points,  proceed* 
ing,  like  the  teeth  of  a  rake,  from  a  hori- 
zontal rod,  which  is  fixed  to  the  adjacent 
aide  of  the  opposite  conductor.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  which  is  ^ven  by  a 
single  handle  or  by  a  multiplymg  wheel, 
must  always  be  given  in  the  dir^tion  of 
the  nlk  flap.  That  part  of  the  cusliion 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  gkss 
cylinder,  should  be  coated  with  an  amal- 
sani  of  tin,  zinc  and  mercuiy,  applied 
by  means  of  hog's  lard.  The  amalgam 
should  be  placed  uniformly  over  the  cush- 
ion, until  level  with  the  line  formed  by  the 
seam  which  joins  the  nlk  flap  to  the  fiice 
of  the  cushion.  No  amalgam  should  be 
placed  over  this  line,  nor  on  the  silk  flap ; 
and  it  is  even  requisite  to  wipe  the  silk 
flap  clean  whenever,  the  continued  motion 
of  the  machine  should  have  soiled  it  by 
depositing  dust  or  amalcam  on  its  surface. 
The  best  amalgam  is  formed  by  melting 
tocher  one  ounce  of  tin  and  two  ounces 
otzinc,  which  are  to  be  mixed,  while  fluid, 
with  six  ounces  of  mercury,  and  agitated 
in  an  iron  or  thick  wooden  box  untu  cold. 
It  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  very  fine  pow- 
der in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  hog's  lard  to  form  it  into 
a  paste.  The  mode  in  which  the  electri- 
cal machine  just  described  acts,  will  read- 
ily be  understood.  The  friction  of  the 
cushion  against  the  glass  cylinder  produ- 
ces a  transfer  of  electric  fluid  from  the 
former  to  the  latter;  that  is,  the  cushion 
becomes  negatively  and  the  glass  positive- 
ly electrified  The  fluid,  which  thus  ad- 
heres to  the  gkiss,  is  carried  round  by  the 
revolution  of  the  cvlinder,  and  its  escape 
is  at  first  prevented  by  the  silk  flap  which 
covers  the  cylinder,  until  it  comes  to  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  metallic  points, 
which,  being  placed  at  a  small  distance 
finom  the  cylinder,  absorb  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  electricity  as  it  passes  near  them, 
nnd  transfers  it  to  the  prime  conductor. 
Positive  electricity  is  thus  accumulated  in 
the  prime  conductor,  while  the  conductor 
connected  widi  the  cushion,  being  depriv- 
ed of  this  electricity,  is  neeEitively  electri- 
fied. If  both  tfiese  conductors  are  in- 
sulated, tliis  action  will  soon  have  reached 
its  limit;  fbr  when  the  cushion  and  its 
conductor  have  been  exliausted  of  their 
fluid  to  a  certain  degree,  they  cannot,  by 
the  same  force  of  excitation,  supply  any 
fiirther  quantity  to  the  glass.  In  order  to 
enedble  it  to  do  so,  we  must  replenish  it,  or 
restore  to  it  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it 


has  lost.  This  is  done  by  destroying  the 
insulation  of  the  cushion  through  the 
means  of  a  metidlic  chain  or  wire,  extend- 
ing from  it  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  prime 
conductor  will  now  be  supplied  with  a 
constant  stream  of  positive  electricity.  If 
it  be  our  object,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ac- 
cumulate negative  electricity  by  the  same 
instrument,  we  have  only  to  insulate  the 
conductor  to  which  the  cushion  is  attach- 
ed, and  to  coimect  the  prime  conductor 
with  the  ground,  in  oraer  to  allow  the 
fluid  to  escape  fit>m  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
collected  from  the  cylinder.  The  fluid 
will  thus  continue  to  be  drawn,  without 
interruption,  from  the  negative  conductor, 
as  it  now  meets  with  no  impediment  to 
its  dischaige  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
machine.  That  the  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  produced  in  one  conductor  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  negative  elec- 
tricity in  the  other,  is  proved  by  the  ftct, 
that,  if  the  two  conductors  are  connected 
by  a  wire,  no  signs  of  electricity  are  ob- 
tained in  any  of  the  conductors  on  turn- 
ing tlie  machine.  A  person  standing  on  a 
stool  witli  glass  legp  is  thereby  insumted ; 
and  if,  in  this  situation,  he  touch  the  prime 
conductor,  either  with  his  hand  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  metallic  rod  or  chain,  he 
may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
same  system  of  conductors.  When  the 
machine  is  worked,  therefore,  he  will  par- 
take, with  the  conductor,  of  its  charge  of 
electricity,  and  sparks  may  be  drawn  fipom 
any  part  of  his  bodv  bv  the  knuckle  of 
any  other  person  who  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground. 

IV.  The  effects  of  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion  may  now  be  exhibited  much 
more  distinctly  with  the  aid  of  those 
connderable  accumulations  of  electricity 
which  we  are  enabled  to  fbrm  by  the 
electrical  machine.  A  pith  ball,  or  a  fi]ag- 
ment  of  gold  leaf,  is  veiv  strongly  and  im- 
mediately attracted  by  the  electrified  con- 
ductor ;  and  the  instant  after  it  has  come 
into  contact  with  it,  it  is  repelled ;  but  it 
is  now  attracted  by  tlie  other  bodies  in  its 
neighborhood,  to  which  it  communicates 
its  own  electricity,  and  then  is  again  in  a 
state  to  be  influenced  by  the  conductor, 
and  to  be  again  attracted ;  and  this  alter- 
nation of  erocts  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  conductor  remains  charged.  This  al- 
ternation of  attractions  and  repulsions  ac- 
companying the  transferring  electricity  by 
movaUe  conductors,  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  motions  of  a  ball  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread,  and  placed  between  two  bells,  of 
which  the  one  is  electrified,  and  the  other 
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ooaununicates  with  Uie  nound.  The  al- 
ternate motioa  of  the  ball  between  the 
two  bells  will  keep  up  a  cootiDual  ringing. 
Thia  amiMing  expenment  has  been  ap- 
plied to  give  notice  of  chanm  taking 
place  in  the  electrical  state  of  ttie  atmoe- 
phere.  The  mutual  repulsion  of  bodies 
that  are  siniilarly  electrified  gives  rise  to 
many  interesting  experiments.  A  small 
figure  in  the  shape  of  a  human  head  cov- 
ered with  nair,  when  placed  upon  the 
conductor  and  electrified,  will  exnibit  the 
appemnce  of  tenor  firom  the  bristling  up 
and  divergence  of  the  hair.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  me  repulsive  property  of  electri- 
fied bodies  for  the  construction  of  an  in- 
strument adapted  to  measure  the  intensi^ 
of  the  electricity  tliey  may  contain.  This 
instrument  is  called  an  elecfrofiMter.  That 
invented  by  Henley  consists  of  a  slender 
rod  of  very  light  wood,  serving  aS  an  in- 
dex, tertuinalMl  bv  a  small  pith  ball,  and 
suspended  from  the  upper  part  of  a  stem 
of  wood,  which  is  fitted  to  a  hole  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  conductor.  An  ivory 
semicircle  or  quadrant  is  affixed  te  the 
Stem,  havinf^  its  centre  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  motion  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  angle  of  deviation  nrom 
the  perpendicular,  which  the  repulsion  of 
the  oall  fipom  the  stem  produces  in  the 
movable  rod.  The  number  of  dejnees 
which  is  described  by  the  index  anords 
some  evidence  of  the  quai^tity  of  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  apparatus  is  charg- 
ed, thoujrii  the  iniaftrument  cannot  be  view- 
ed as  a&rding  an  exact  measure  of  its 
intensity.  The  gold  Uaf  iledromder  of 
Bennet,  or  Father  e2ec6^oscope,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  instruments  ever  in- 
vMited  for  detectiiujf  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity, consists  or  two  narrow  slips  of 
fpAd  leaf  suspended  parallel  to  each  other, 
m  a  glass  cylinder  (which  secures  them 
from  disturbance  by  the  air),  and  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  small  metallic  tube,  ter- 
minating above  either  in  a  flat  surface  of 
metal  or  a  metallic  balL  Two  slips  of  tin- 
foil are  pasted  to  the  inside  of  the  cyUnder, 
on  opposite  sides,  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  so  placed  as  that  the  gola  leaves 
may  come  in  contact  with  these,  when 
their  mutual  rdpuiaion  is  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  make  them  diverge  to  that  extent 
These  slips  of  tin-foil  terminate  in  the  foot 
of  the  instrument,  and  thus  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth.  Avery  mi- 
nute charge  of  electricity,  commumcttted 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  is  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  gold  toavei^  which 
are  thus  made  to  repel  each  other ;  but  if 
the  repulsion  is  such  as  to  make  them 


strike  against  the  tin-fi>il,  their  iiwuktion 
ceases,  and  their  electricity  is  carried  nS, 
and  becominff  neutral,  they  resume  their  * 
original  position.  The  most  perfect  elec- 
trometer, however,  is  that  mvanted  by 
Coulomb,  and  called  by  him  the  iankm 
b(Ua$ue,  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  i^an 
jar,  covered  at  the  top  by  a  cirenlar  glaas 
plate,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  throui^ 
which  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar,  a  single  fibre  of  the  web  of  the  sUk- 
worm,  with  a  needle  of  gum-lac  or  a 
piece  of  straw  coated  by  sealing-wax, 
afiixed  to  its  lower  extremity.  The  nee- 
dle is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  small 
pith  ball,  and  at  the  other  by  a  disc  of 
varnished  paper,  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  ball  The  upper  end  of  the 
silk  fibre  is  attached  to  a  Kind  of  button, 
havinff  a  small  index,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  round  upon  a  circular  plate  divided 
into  degrees.  One  side  of  the  jar  is  per- 
forated towards  its  bottom  to  allow  of  the 
insertion  of  a  short  horizontal  bar,  having 
a  small  metallic  sphere  at  each  of  its  ends, 
the  one  beinff  within,  and  the  other  upon 
the  outside  of  the  jar ;  and  the.  former  be- 
ing BO  situated  as  just  to  allow  the  ball  of 
the  suspended  needle  to  come  in  contact 
witli  it  in  the  course  of  its  revolution.  By 
turning  the  button  or  the  index,  the  nee- 
dle may  be  brought  into  this  or  any  other 
recjuired  position  with  regard  to  the  balL 
It  IS  found  by  experiment,  that  the  angle 
of  torsion  of  the  sdk  fibre  is,  within  a  cer- 
tain range  of  distance,  very  nearty  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  force  which  acts  in 
producing  the  torsion ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  two  rails  be  placed  in  contact  by  turn- 
ing the  button,  and  then  8imihu-|y  electri- 
fi^,  the  distance  to  which  they  are  re- 
p^ed  by  the  angular  motion  of'^the  sus- 
pended ball  affords  a  measure  of  the  re- 
pulsive foree  exerted.  In  like  manner,  the 
distance  which  the  suspended  ball  is  tnade 
to  move,  when  it  is  attracted  by  the  fixed 
ball,  when  the  two  have  opposite  electri- 
cities, gives  accurate  measures  of  die  at- 
tractive forces. 

V.  It  had  long  been  observed,  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  bodies  are 
capable  of  receiving,  does  not  foUow  die 
proportion  of  their  bulk,  but  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  their  sumce. 
It  was  found,  for  example,  that  a  metallic 
conductor,  in  the  form  of  a  globe  or  cyl- 
inder, contains  just  as  mudi  electricity 
when  hoUow,  as  it  does  when  solid ;  fiom 
which  it  was  inferred,  that  electridty  does 
not  extend  throughout  the  mass  <ii  a  body, 
but  remdes  altogether  at  its  surfkce.  By 
the  amplication  of  mathematical  calcula- 
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dons  to  the  theory,  the  most  exact  infor- 
matioii  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  electric  fluid  in  bodies  of  different 
ahapes  has  been  obtained ;  and  whenever 
a  comfNiriaon  has  been  instituted,  eveain 
the  cases  of  the  most  compticated  kind, 
between  the  results  of  experiment  and  of 
theory,  the  most  perfect  agreement  has 
been  observed  between  thenj.  For  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  proportional 
quan^es  of  electricity,  witli  which  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  or  of  different 
bodies  are  cbarced,  no  instrument  is  so 
well  fitted  as  the  balance  of  Coulomb. 
Such  is  its  extreme  sensibility,  that  a 
force  only  equal  to  the  270th  of  a  grain 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  needle  penbrm 
an  entire  revolution;  the  960th  part  of 
this  force,  therefore,  or  less  than  the 
100,000th  of  a  grain,  Ls  capable  of  being 
csdmated  by  each  degree  of  its  angukur 
motion.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  to  go  into 
a  detail  of  the  delicate  methods  of  re- 
search adopted  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  The  foUowing  are  among  some 
of  the  most  interesting  results  deduceid  from 
them.  In  a  solid  body,  having  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere,  and  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  of  its 
own  panicles,  which  is  eveiy  where  di- 
rectea  from  the  centre  outwards,  accu- 
mulated in  a  thin  stratum,  at  the  very 
surface  of  the  sphere.  If  the  body  be  , 
charged  with  negative  electricity,  the  do- ' 
ficiency  of  fluid  will  take  place  only  in  the 
superficial  stratum  of  matter.  If,  instead 
of  being  spherical,  the  body  have  any  other 
form,  the  electricity  will  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  surface ;  and  if  it  have  an 
elongated  form,  there  will  be  a  greater 
charge  in  the  remoter  parts  than  in  those 
nearer  to  the  middle.  This  result  of  the- 
ory, respecting  the  timitadon  of  electricity 
to  the  mere  surface,  is  confirmed,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  by  the  experiments 
of  Coulomb.  A  conductoiff  bodjr,  of  a 
spheroidal  shape,  with  small  pits  in  va- 
rious parts  of  its  surface,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  was  electrified,  and  examined  by 
the  torsion  balance.  The  bottoms  of 
these  pits  afiforded  no  indications  of  having 
received  any  electricity,  while  the  even 
sur&ce  exhibited  strong  electrical  excite- 
ment. We  may  conclude,  both  from 
theory  and  experiment,  therefore,  that 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  electricity 
must  reside  within  the  substance  of  con- 
ducting bodies,  it  extends,  in  fact,  to  a 
depth  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  by 


any  known  methods  of  observation.  The 
etkct  of  an'  expansion  of  surfiice,  in  les- 
sening the  intensity  of  electricity,  while 
its  absolute  quantity  remains  the  same,  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiment: 
around  an  insulated  cylinder,  movable 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  turned  by  an 
insulating  handle,  is  wound  a  thin  lamina 
of  any  metal,  the  end  of  which  is  semi- 
circular, and  has  attached  to  it  a  aOc 
thread.  The  whole  apparatus  communi- 
cates with  an  electrometer,  formed  of  two 
linen  threads,  each  terminating  in  a  pith 
ball.  On  communicating  a  charve  of 
electricity  to  the  cylinder,  the  threacus  and 
balls  of  the  electrometer  attached  to  it, 
diverse.  Upon  taking  hold  of  the  silk 
thread,  and  unrolling  me  metallic  lamina 
firom  the  cylinder,  the  balls  gradually  col- 
lapse, thus  indicating  a  diminution  m  the 
intensity  of  electrical  repulsion.  But,  on 
winding  up  the  lamina,  by  turning  the 
insulating  handle,  the  electricity  is  re- 
stored, and  the  balls  diverge  to  tne  same 
extent  as  before,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  small  dissipation  of  electricity, 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  during  the  ex- 
periment In  the  case  of  a  kmg  and  sli- 
der lamina  of  conducting  matter,  charged 
with  electricity.  Coulomb  found  that  its 
intensinr  continued  nearly  uniform,  from 
the  middle  of  the  lamina  to  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  ends;  at  that  part  it 
rapidly  increased;  and  at  the  very  ex- 
tremi^,  it  became  twice  as  much  as  at 
the  middle  part  He  also  found,  that  in 
a  cylinder  30  inches  long  and  2  in  diame- 
ter, the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at  the 
ends  was  to  its  intensity  in  the  middle,  or 
at  any  part  more  than  2  inches  from  the 
extremity,  as  2.3  to  1.  From  which  in- 
stances we  infer,  that  if  a  conducting  sub- 
stance be  dmwn  out  into  a  point,  tne  in- 
tensity of  the  electricity  at  that  point  will 
be  exceedingly  great ;  and  that  the  point 
will,  accordingly,  absorb  and  draw  into  it- 
self nearly  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
that  is  contained  in  the  body.  This  great 
concentration  of  electricity  is  found  actu- 
ally to  take  pfaice  in  all  pomts  that  project 
beyond  the  general  surfiiee.  The  pres- 
sure excited  by  the  electric  fluid  a^unet 
a  non-conductmg  medium,  such  as  the 
air,  which  opposes  an  obstacle  to  its  es- 
cape, is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
repulsive  force  of  its  own  particles  at  the 
sumce  of  the  stratum  of  fluid,  and  of 
the  tiiickness  of  that  stratum ;  but  as  one 
of  these  elements  is  always  proportional 
to  the  other,  the  total  pressure  must,  in 
every  point,  be  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  thickness.    If  this  pressure  be  leaa 
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than  the  rettstanee,  or  eoertwe  fcreej  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  the  air,  the  electricity 
is  retained ;  but  the  moment  it  ezceeda 
that  force,  in  any  one  point,  the  electricity 
suddenly  escapes,  just  as  a  fluid  confined 
in  a  teasel  would  rush  ot4t,  if  it  were  to 
bunt  open  a  bole  in  the  side  of  the  vesseL 
The  imiption  of  the  electric  fluid  is 
marked  by  several  very  striking  phenmn- 
ena.  A  shaip  anap  is  heard,  accompa- 
nied by  a  vivid  span,  and  there  are  evi- 
dences of  an  intense  heat  bein^  evolved 
in  dw  line  which  the  electricity  takes. 
Its  passage  through  a  perfect  conductor 
is  unattended  with  light  Light  appears 
only  where  there  are  obstacles  in  its  oath, 
1^  the  interposition  of  imperfect  ccmduct- 
on;  and  such  is  the  velocity  with  which 
it  is  transmitted,  that  the  spcuks  appear  to 
take  place  at  the  veiy  same  instant,  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  course.  Thus,  if  a 
row  of  small  fiagments  of  tin-foil  be  past- 
ed so  as  to  be  neariy  in  contact,  on  a 
pieoe  of  glass,  and  electricity  be  sent 
through  them,  by  connecting  one  of  its 
ends  with  the  cotiductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  while  the  other  end  communi- 
cates with  the  ground,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  detect  amr  diflference  of  time  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  light  in  the  differ- 
ent parts.  If  the  tin-fou  be  arranged  so 
as  to  represent  a  chain,  it  will  appear  lu- 
minous at  eax^  link,  while  conveying  a 
charge  of  electricity.  The  longest  and 
most  vivid  sparks  are  obtained  between 
two  conductors  having  a  rounded  form, 
as  may  be  exemplified  in  a  common  elec- 
trical machine,  oy  presenting  a  metallic 
ball  to  that  side  of  the  prime  conductor 
which  is  fiuthest  &om  the  cylinder  of  the 
machine;  a  spark  is  inmiediately  seen, 
of  considerable  length,  resembling  a  long 
streak  of  fire,  extending  finom  the  con- 
ductor to  the  ball  Often,  when  the  spark 
is  very  long,  it  is  seen  to  hi^ve  an  angular 
or  zigzag  course,  exactly  like  that  of  a 
flash  of  li^tning.  TIub  irre^larity  is 
probably  occasioned  by  the  fluid  darting 
obliquefy  in  its  coune  to  minute  conduct- 
ing particles,  as  those  of  moisture,  that 
are  floatinff  in  the  air,  a  little  removed 
finm  the  dnect  line  of  passage.  Elec- 
trical light  differs  in  no  respect  fix)m  the 
light  obtained  from  other  sources.  Its 
brilliancy -depends  upon  the  conductinji 
power  of  the  bodies  between  which  it 
passes.  When  dry  wood  is  employed,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  fidot  red  streams; 
but  metals  aflTord  a  liglit  of  greater  brill- 
iancy. Its  color  is  subject  to  variations, 
from  a  great  number  of  different  circum- 
stances.   Sparks  passed  through  balls  of 


wood  or  ivory  are  of  a  crimsoii  color; 
but  this  depends  upon  their  pontion  with 
regard  to  Uie  surmce.  Electric  aptaks, 
passing  fiom  one  polished  metallic  sur&ee 
to  anodier,  are  white ;  but  if  the  finger  be 
presented  to  an  electrified  conductor,  the 
sparks  obtained  are  violet  They  are  sreeD, 
when  taken  fiom  the  surface  of  simred 
leather ;  vellow,  when  taken  fit>m  finely 
powdered  charcoal ;  and  of  a  purple  codbr, 
when  taken  from  the  greater  number  of 
imperfect  conductors.  In  exceedin^y 
rarafied  air,  the  color  of  the  epaik  is 
ipreen ;  ifk  denser  air,  it  acquires  a  blue 
tmt,  and  passes  to  a  violet  and  purple  as 
the  condensation  of  the  air  is  increased. 
In  making  these  experiments,  it  is  found 
that  in  proportion  as  the  medium  is  more 
rare,  its  conducting  power  increases,  and 
a  snialler  intensity  of^electridty  is  reqoired 
for  the  production  of  light  In  the  ordi- 
nary vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  is  rendered  sensible  by 
streams  or  columns  of  diffused  light  oc- 
casipnaliy  vaiying  in  their  breadth  and  in- 
teiisit}%  and  exhibiting  movements  which 
give  them  a  nuuked  resemblance  to  the 
coruscations  of  the  aurora  boreafis.  It 
was  at  first  imagined,  that  the  light  which 
appears  during  the  passage  of  electricity 
was  actually  me  electric  fluid  itself^  be- 
come luminous  from  its  high  degree  of 
accumulation.  But,  since  we  know  that 
common  atmospheric  air  becomes  lumi- 
nous by  violent  compression,  and  we 
must  also  presume  that  electricity  exerts 
a  very  sudden  and  powerful  prenure 
upon  the  air,  by  its  passage  through  that 
resisting  medium,  we  are  certain^  justi- 
fied in  drawing  the  inference,  that  the 
same  phenomena  proceed,  in  both  cases, 
from  me  same  cause.  The  sound,  which 
accompanies  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
ferrence,  is  subject  to  modifications  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  and  suddenness 
of  the  impulses  given  to  the  air.  The 
full,  short  and  undivided  spark  is  attended 
with  a  loud  explosion ;  the  more  length- 
ened ^park,  wnh  a  sharper  ani^  which 
becomes  more  broken  and  rattfing  in  pro- 

C'on  to  the  distance  it  has  to  travene. 
ffreat  increase  of  intensity  which  the 
electric  fluid  acquires  at  the  extremities 
of  all  elonsated  conducting  bodies,  and 
especially  me  indefinite  augmentation  of 
this  intensitv  at  the  apex  of  all  projecting 
points,  has  been  alluaed  to  above.  This 
mtensiQr  triU  necessarily  be  accompanied 
with  a  powerfi|l  disposition  in  the  fluid 
to  escape — a  circumstance  which  funoiah- 
es  a  natural  and  exact  explanation  of  the 
rapid   disBipation   of  electricity,   which 
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takes  place  fiom  all  bodies  of  a  alender 
and  pointed  fonn.  The  illustration  of 
these  positions  is  seen  in  bringing  metallic 
rods  of  different  forms  near  the  {mme 
conductor  of  a  machine  charged  with 
either  species  of  electricity,  the  conductor 
being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  pith  ballSy 
suspended  by  a  fine  wucf,  whose  diver- 
gence indicates  the  presence  and  deme 
of  the  electricity  in  the  conductor :  if  the 
metallic  rod  have  a  bell  at  the  end  which 
18  brought  near  the  charged  conductcnr, 
the  pith  balls  will  be  but  slightly  afiected ; 
whereas,  if  it  terminate  in  a  sharp  point, 
and  the  point  be  presented  to  the  con- 
ductor at  the  same  distance  as  the  ball  was 
in  the  former  case,  the  divergence  of  the 
balls  will  immediately  cease,  sliowing  that 
the  electrical  charge  has  wholly  msap- 
peared.  Currents  of  air  always  accom- 
pany the  discharge  of  electricity  fiom 
pointed  bodies ;  for  each  particle  of  air, 
as  soon  as  it  has  received  its  electricity 
from  the  point,  is  immediately  repelled 
by  the  body.  Many  amusing  experi- 
ments are  founded  on  this  principle.  Let 
two  cross  wires,  bent  at  right  anjjles  near 
the  ends,  which  terminate  in  pomts,  and 
pointing  in  a  similar  direction  with  re- 
spect to  the  axis,  be  supported  at  their 
centre  upon  a  fine  point,  and  electrified 
by  being  placed  upon  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  a  machine ;  each  or  the  points 
will  give  off  a  stream  of  electricity,  and 
the  wires  will  revolve  backward  with 
considerable  rapidity.  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  wires  terminating  in  points,  and 
having  balls  annexed  to  them,  to  repre- 
sent me  planets,  may  be  constnictea  so 
as  to  revolve  when  electrified,  and  thus 
.to  imitate  the  planetary  motions.  Such 
an  apparatus  lias  been  caUed  an  eledrical 
orrery.  When  the  transfer  of  electricity 
takes  place  between  smooth  surfaces  of  a 
certain  extent,  no  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  namre  and  appearance  of 
the  spark,  whichever  be  the  position  of 
the  negative  surface.  But  in  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  points,  the  effect  is 
considerably  modined  by  the  species  of 
electricity  with  which  the  bodies  are 
charged ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  fluid  moves.  When 
the  electric  fluid  is  escaping  out  of  a 
pointed  conductor,  the  lunvnous  appear- 
ance is  that  of  diverging  streams,  forming 
what  is  termed  a  /lefictf  <{/*  %At,  and  re- 
sembling the  filaments  of  a  brush.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  electric  fluid  is  en- 
tariiw  into  the  pomted  body,  the  lij^t  is 
much  more  concentrated  at  the  pomt  it- 
sel^'having  a  resembknce  to  a  stai^  in 


which,  if  any  streams  appear,  they  are 
disposed  like  radii,  and  equally  so  m  all 
directions.  This  difference  in  these  two 
appearances  may  be  employed,  on  many 
occasions,  as  a  usefid  criterion  of  the  spe- 
cies of  electricity,  at  least,  which  is  peas- 
ing  from  one  conductor  to  another,  ii  not 
ofxhe  absolute  direction  of  its  motion.  For 
if  a  needle  be  presented  to  an  electrified 
body,  the  appearance  of  a  star  on  the 
needle  will  show  that  the  electricity  of 
that  body  is  positive ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  luminous  brush  on  the  needle  will 
indicate  that  the  body  is  negative.  These 
observations  seem  to  indicate  the  emana- 
tion of  some  material  fluid  fix>m  the  pos- 
itive, and  its  reception  by  the  negative 
point.  It  has,  accordingly,  been  urged, 
as  an  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  Fruik- 
linian  theoiy.  The  diverging  lines  on 
one  nde,  and  their  inflections  on  the  oth- 
er, represent  exactly  the  paths  of  particles 
flowing  out  as  from  a  pipe,  ana  urged 
fbrwai^  by  a  force  which  gives  them 
such  a  pnnectile  velocity  as  to  prevent 
their  spreading  out  beyond  a  certain  dis- 
tance firom  tlie  direct  line  of  projectioD. 
But  this  very  velocity  will  cany  the  par- 
ticles, that  liappen  to  have  deviated  most, 
somewhat  beyond  the  point  to  which  they 
are  attracted ;  while  the  attraction  to  this 
latter  pcnnt  will  tend  to  deflect  tliem  from 
the  line  of  their  path,  and  gradually  turn 
them  back,  so  that  they  will  arrive  at  the 
point  of  attraction  by  very  different  paths, 
and  some  even  by  a  retrograde  motion.^ 
Hence,  while,  in  the  first  case,  they  form 
a  diverging  cone  of  rays,  in  the  latter 
they  must  be  distributed  on  all  sides  of 
the  point,  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 

Vi.  Active  electricity,  existing  in  any 
substance,  tends  always  to  induce  the  op- 
posite electrical  state  in  the  bodies  that 
are  near  it  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
duce one  electrical  state  in  any  body, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  producing  the 
opposite  state  in  the  same  body,  or  in  the 
one  which  is  immediately  contiguous.  It 
fbllowB^  therefore,  that  if  the  bodies  sub- 
jected to  the  inductive  influence  are  non- 
conductors, although  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  oppeeite  electricity  exists,  yet,  in 
consequence  of  the  immolnlity  of  the 
fluid,  It  can  produce  no  visible  change. 
In  proportion  as  the  body  opposes  less 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity, 
the  operation  of  the  dioEarbin^  force  be- 
comes sensible.  For  example,  m  the  case 
of  a  positively  char^  electric,  acting  by 
induction  on  an  insulated  conducdng 
body,  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  former 
lend  to  repel  all  the  fluid  contained 
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m  the  latter ;  a  portion  of  this  fluid  must, 
therefore,  be  dnven  from  the  aide  adja^ 
cent  to  the  first  body,  towards  the  remoter 
side.  The  adjacent  side  will  thus  be  ren* 
deied  negatiye ;  the  remoter  side,  poative. 
But  this  will  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent only;  for  there  is  a  fimit  at  which 
the  repiusion  of  the  fluid  accumulated  at 
the  remote  end  will  just  balance  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  fluid  in  the<electric,  added 
to  the  attraction  of  the  under-saturated 
matter,  in  the  near  end;  and  when  the 
limit  has  been  attained,  the  flow  of  elec'^ 
trie  fluid  from  the  near  to  the  remote  end 
of  the  body  will  cease,  and  an  equilibrium 
will  be  established.  Experiment  fuUy 
confirms  this  theory,  as  may  be  seen  by 
bringing  a  cylinder  of  metal  of  some 
lengui,  with  rounded  ends,  near  an  elec- 
trified globe  of  glass,  taking  care  that  it 
be  not  sufliciendy  near  to  receive  any 

2uantity  of  electricity  by  transferrence. 
ty  means  of  the  electrometer  of  Cou- 
lomb, we.  perceive  that  the  part  of  the 
conductor  nearest  to  the  electric  is  nega- 
tiye,  and  the  part  most  remote  is  positive ; 
while,  about  the  middle  of  the  cylinder, 
the  body  is  in  a  neutral  state.  The  elec- 
tricity is  fbund  to  diminish  as  we  proceed 
from  either  extremity  towards  this  point 
of  neutrality.  These  remarkable  eifects 
are  solely  the  result  of  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity at  a  distance ;  for  they  take  place 
in  an  equal  degree,  whatever  non-con- 
ducting substance  may  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  bodies  exerting  this  influence 
on  one  another.  But  in  an  experiment, 
where  the  acting  body,  instead  of  being 
an  electric,  is  a  conducting  body,  the  elec- 
trical state  which  the  globe  induces  on  the 
cylinder  must  react  upon  its  oven  elec- 
tricity. The  negative  electricity,  that  is, 
the  under-saturated  matter  at  the  nearer 
end  of  the  cylinder,  must  exert  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  positive  electricity  in  the 
globe,  and  more  especially  upon  the  side 
next  the  cylinder ;  that  is,  it  will  tend,  by 
its  attraction  for  *the  fluid,  to  draw  it  to 
that  ride,  and  thus  render  it  still  more 
highly  poritive  than  it  was  before.  This 
can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  ride,  from  which  the  fluid  must  be 
taken,  and  which  is  therefore  rendered 
k)8s  charged  with  fluid,  that  is,  less  pori- 
tive than  before.  But  this  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  gk>be,  by 
increasmg  the  poritive  state  of  the  side 
next  the  cylinder,  tends  to  augment  its 
inductive  influence  on  the  flmd  in  the 
cylinder ;  that  is,  to  drive  an  additional 
quantity  of  ihiid  from  the  negative  to  the 
poritive  end.    This  must  be  foUowed  in 


torn  by  a  corresponding  reaction  on  the 
globe,  and  so  on,  constituting  a  series  of 
smaller  adjustments,  until  a  perfect  equi- 
librium is  estabtished  in  every  part  Tius 
reasoning  is  fully  established  by  experi- 
ment All  that  is  reouired  for  its  illustra- 
tion is  rimply  to  furnish  the  metallic 
globe,  insulated  and  charged  with  poritive 
electricity,  vrith  electroscopes  upon  its 
opporite  surfiices.  No  sooner  do  we 
bring  near  to  it  a  conducting  body,  than 
the  oalls  of  the  electroscope,  at  the  side 
most  distant  from  that  body,  begin  to  col- 
lapse, while  diose  at  the  nearer  ride  di- 
verge to  a  greater  degree  than  before; 
thus  showing  the  nature  of  the  reflex  op- 
eration of  the  induced  electricity  of  the 
conductor  upon  tlie  body  fiiom  which  ^e 
induction  onginated.  In  all  the  changes 
thus  alluded  to,  there  has  been  no  trans^ 
for  of  electricity  from  either  of  the  bodies 
to  the  other,  as  is 'most  satisfiictoriiy 
proved  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
mere  removal  of  the  bodies  to  a  distance 
from  one  another  is  sufficient  to  restore 
each  of  them  to  their  original  state.    The 

flobe  remains  as  perfectly  electrified  as 
efore ;  the  cylinder  returns  to  its  condi- 
tion of  perfect  neutrality ;  and  the  exper- 
iment may  be  repeated  as  oflen  as  we 
please,  vrithout  any  variation  in  the  phe- 
nomena. This  would  not  be  the  case, 
however,  if  the  cylinder  were  divided  in 
the  middle,  and  one  or  both  of  the  parts 
were  removed  separately,  while  they  still 
remained  under  the  influence  of  the  globe. 
The  return  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  end  being  thus 
prevented,  each  part  will  retain,  aner  its 
separation,  the  electricity  which  had  been 
induced  upon  it ;  the  nearer  portion  vnil 
remain  ne^tive,  the  remoter  one  poritive. 
If  the  di\'irion  had  been  in  three  parts, 
the  middle  part  only  would  have  been 
neutral.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  effects  of  induction  on  a  conductor 
are  augmented  by  increasuig  its  length; 
and  they  become'as  great  as  posrible,  by 
placing  the  conductor  in  communication 
with  the  earth,  which  carries  off  all  the 
fluid  the  electrified  body  is  capable  of 
expelling  from  the  nearest  end.  A  con- 
ductor under  the  influence  of  induction, 
between  which  and  the  earth  a  commu- 
nication has  been  made,  by  touching  the 
remote  end  with  a  metallic  rod  held  in 
the  hand,  possesses  but  one  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, namely,  the  one  opporite  to  that 
of  the  electnfied  body  ¥rhich  is  acting 
upon  it  The  part  touched  is  brouriit 
into  a  state  in  which  it  appeara  to  oe 
neudral,  as  long  aa  it  remrins  in  the  yieixi- 
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ky  of  the  electrified  body;  but  it  really 
contains  less,  fluid  than  its  natural  share ; 
and  this  will  immediately  become  appa- 
rent, if  the  conductor  that  has  been 
touched  be  again  insulated,  and  then  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  body 
producing  the  induction.  This  peculiar 
condition  of  a  body,  in  which  its  parts  are 
really  undercharged  or  overchaived  with 
fluid,  although,  firomthe  action  of  electric 
forces  derived  from  bodies  in  its  vicinity, 
a  state  of  equilibrium  is  establish^,  and 
no  visible  effect  results,  lias  been  denom- 
inated by  Biot,  disgtdsed  electricity.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed  the  acting  body 
to  be  positively  electrified ;  but  precisely 
the  same  eflects  would  happen  with  re- 
gard to  the  degree,  although  oppoate  as 
to  the  sp^ies  of  electricity,  it  it  had 
been  negatively  electrified.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  induction  of  electricity  ena^ 
bl^  us  to  understand  Why  bodies,  be- 
tween which  it  takes  place,  should  attract 
one  another.  For  the  action  of  the  adja- 
cent sides,  which  are  brought  into  epjx)- 
site  electrical  states,  is  ereater  than  tlie 
action  of  those  sides  wliich  are  in  the 
same  electrical  states,  and  which  are  more 
distant ;  hence  the  attractive  force  always 
exceeds  the  repulsive.  The  most  con- 
venient mode  of  obtaming  an  accumula- 
tion of  electricity  arising  fiom  induction, 
is  by  the  employment  of  coated  glass, 
that  is,  of  a  plate  of  glass,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  pasted  a  ^eet  or  coatuig  of 
tin-foiL  Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a 
sufficient  margin  of  glass  uncovered  by 
the  metal,  for  preventing  the  transfer  of 
electricity  from  one  coating  to  the  other, 
round  the  edge  of  the  glass;  and  all 
sharp  angles,  or  ragged  edges  in  the  coat- 
ings, should  be  avoided,  as  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  dissipate  the  charge. 
The  form  of  coated  glass  best  adapted  to 
experiments  is  that  of  a  cylindric  jar; 
thiis  is  coated,  within  and  without,  nearly 
to  the  top.  The  cover  consists  of  baked 
wood,  and  is  inserted  with  sealing-wax, 
to  exclude  moisture  and  dust.  A  metallic 
rod,  rising  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
jar,  and  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  brass 
knob,  is  made  to  descend  through  the 
cover  till  it  touches  the  interior  coating. 
The^  name  of  the  Iseyden  phial,  or  jar,  is 
applied  to  this  instrument  it  is  used  in  the 
following  mannsr :  the  outer  coating  being 
made  to  conmiunicate  with  the  ground,  by 
holding  it  in  the  hand,  the  knob  of  the  jar 
is  presented  to  the  prince  conductor  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion ;  a  succession 
of  spaiks  will  pass  between  them,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  neariyan  lequal  quantity 


of  electricity  will  be  passmg  out  from  the 
exterior  coatme,  through  the  body  of  the 
person  who  holds  it,  to  the  ground.  The 
jar,  on  being  removed,  is  said  to  be 
charged  ;  and  if  a  communication  is 
made  between  the  two  coatings,  by  a  me- 
tallic wire,  extending  from  the  external 
one  to  the  knob,  the  electric  fluid  which 
was  accumulated  in  the  positive  coating 
rushes,  with  a  sudden  and  violent  impe- 
tus, along  the  conductor,  and  passes  into 
the  negative  coating  ;  thus  at  once  re- 
storing an  almost  complete  equilibrium. 
This  sudden  transfer  of  a  large  quantity 
of  accumulated  electricity  is  a  real  ex- 
plosion ;  and  it  gives  rise  to  a  vivid  flash 
of  light,  corresponding  itf  intensity  to  the 
niagnitude  of  the  charge.  The  effect  of 
its  transmission  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  ample  charge  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  machine ;  and  it  imparts  a 
sensation,  when  passing  thi^ugh  any  port 
of  the  body,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  is 
called  the  electric  ahocL  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  thinner  the  glass,  the  greater  will  be 
the  power  of  taking  a  charge ;  but  the 
power  of  retaining  it  will  be  less,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diminished  resistance  which 
the  ^aas  will  oppose  to  the  electricity 
through  it  •  If  the  charge  be  higher  than 
what  the  jar  will  bear,  the  flass  will  be 
broken  by  the  violence  with  which  the 
electric  fluid  forces  a  passage  through  its 
substance.  Another  hmit  to  the  charge 
which  a  iar  is  capable  of  retaining,  arises 
from  the  liability  of  tlie  electricity  to  pass 
from  one  coating  to  the  other,  round  the 
edges  of  the  glass.  The  deposition  of 
moisture,  also,  on  the  glass,  will  occasion 
a  spontaneous  discharge,  since  it  forms  a 
chain  of  conducting  particles,  in  the  very 
line  which  the  electricity  has  a  tendency 
to  take.  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
uncoated  part  of  the  glass  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible,  it  is  usually  covered  with 
a  layer  of  sealing-wax,  or  some  other  res- 
inous varnish.  By  uniting  together  a 
sufficient  -number  of  jars,  we  are  able  to 
accumulate  an  enormous  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity: for  the  purpose,  all  the  interior 
coatings  of  the  jars  must  be  made  to 
communicate  by  metallic  rods,  and  a  sim- 
ilar union  must  be  established  among  the 
exterior  coatings.  When  thus  arranged^ 
the  whole  series  may  be  charged,  as  if 
they  formed  but  one  jar ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  electricity  may  be 
transferred  from  one  system  of  coatings 
to  the  other,  by  a  general  and  simuha- 
neous  discharge.     Such  a  combination 
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of  jam  is  caDed  an  decbrieal  hattery.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  direct  com- 
muDication  between  the  inner  and  outer 
coating  of  a  jar  or  batteiy,  by  which  a 
discharse  is  enected,  an  instrument  called 
the  dUaiargvng  rod  is  employed.  It  con- 
sists of  two  bent  metallic  rods,  terminated 
at  one  end  by  brass  balls,  and  connected 
at  the  other  by  a  joint,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  f^lass  handle,  and  which, 
acting  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  allows  of 
the  InUIs  being  separated  at  difierent  dis- 
tances. When  o])ened  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, one  of  the  balls  is  made  to  touch 
die  exterior  coating,  and  the  other  ball  is 
then  quickly  brought  into  contact  with 
the  knob  of  the  jar,  and  thus  a  discharge 
is  effected,  while  the  glass  handle  secures 
the  perK>n  holding  it  firom  the  effects  of 
the  shock.  If  we  wish  to  send  the  whole 
charge  of  electric!^  through  any  peitic- 
ular  substance,  which  may  oe  the  subject 
of  experiment,  we  must  so  arrange  the 
connecting  conductors,  as  that  the  sub- 
stance shall  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
circuU  of  ih^  elee(r»nfy,  as  it  is  termed. 
With  this  view,  we  must  place  it  be- 
tween two  good  conductors,  one  of  which 
is  in  communication  with  the  outer  coat- 
ing; and  the  circuit  may  then  be  com- 
pleted by  connecting  the  other  conductor 
with  the  inner  coating,  by  means  of  a  dis- 
charging rod,  to  one  branch  of  which,  if 
necessanr,  a  flexible  chain  may  be  added. 
VII.  In  forming  arrangements  for  di- 
rectmg  the  passage  of  accumulated  elec- 
tricity, it  should  be  home  in  mind,  that 
the  electric  fluid  will,  on  these  occasions, 
always  pass  through  the  best  conductors, 
although  they  may  be  more  circuitous,  in 
preference  to  those  which  are  more  direct, 
but  have  inferior  conducting  power ;  and 
it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  when  dif- 
ferent paths  are  open  for  itk  transmission 
along  conductors  of  equal  power,  the 
electricity  will  always  take  that  which  is 
the  shortest  Thus,  if  a  jierson,  holding 
a  wire  between  his  hands,  discharges  a 
jar  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  of  the  fluid 
will  pass  tluough  the  wire,  without  affect- 
ing him ;  but  if  a  piece  of  dry  wood  be 
substituted  for  the  wire,  he  will  feci  a 
shock ;  for,  the  wood  being  a  worse  con- 
ductor than  his  own  body,  tlie  cliarge 
will  pass  through  the  latter,  as  being  the 
easiest,  although  the  longest  circuit  Dur- 
ing its  transit  through  the  human  body,  in 
like  manner,  the  shock  is  felt  only  in  tlie 
parts  situated  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication ;  and  if  the  charge  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  number  of  persons,  who 
take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  form 


pert  of  the  circCiit  between  the  inner  and 
outer  coatings  of  the  jar,  each  will  feel 
the  electric  shock  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  same  instant;  the  sensation 
reaching  from  hand  to  hand,  directly 
across  the  breast.  By  vaiying  the  points 
of  contact,  however,  the  shock  may  be 
made  to  pass  in  other  directions,  and 
may  either  be  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  a  limb,  or  be  made  to  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  fiiom  head  to 
foot  By  accurate  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  force  of  the  electric  shock 
IS  weakened,  i.  e.  its  effects  are  dimin- 
ished, by  employing  a  conductor  of  great 
length  for  making  the  discliaige.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  persons  through  whom  even  a  small 
charge  of  electricity  may  be  sent,  so  that 
all  shall  experience  the  shock ;  or  to 
the  distance  along  which  it  may  be  con- 
veyed by  good  conductors.  The  abfai 
Nollet  passed  an  electrical  shock  through 
180  of  the  French  guards,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king ;  and  the  sensation  was  folt 
at  the  same  moment  by  alL  the  persons 
composing  the  circuit  An  experiment 
was  made  near  London,  at  a  time,  when 
the  ground  was  remarkably  diy,  to  as- 
certain if  any  loss  of  time  accompanied 
the  passage  of  the  fluid,  when  transmitted 
through  considerable  distances.  It  was 
made  to  perform  a  circuit  of  four  miles ; 
being  conducted  for  two  miles  along  wires 
supported  on  baked  sticks,  and  for  the  re- 
maining distance  through  the  dry  ground. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the 
most  careful  observation,  the  time  in 
which  the  discharge  was  transmitted 
along  that  immense  circuit  was  perfectly 
instantaneous.  A  reUirdation  in  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity,  however,  does  take 
place,  if  the  conductor  be  not  of  a  suffi- 
cient size ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  as 
well  as  in  those  instances  where  the  con- 
ductor is  not  a  good  one,  the  dtschaige 
will  not  be  efiected  so  instantaneously  or 
so  completely.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, also,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  fluid 
to  diverge  from  the  direct  line  of  its 
course,  and  to  fly  ofi*  to  different  objects 
in  the  vicinity,  as  is  often  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  lightning,  which,  on  striking 
a  building,  is  apt  to  take  a  very  irregular 
and  seemingly  capricious  route,  darting 
towards  conducting  bodies  which  may 
happen  to  attract  it,  althougn  at  some  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  immediate  direction  it 
was  pursuing.  The  motion  of  electrici- 
ty through  perfect  conductcns  is  attend- 
ed with  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  conducting 
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bodies,  provided  they  be  of  sufficient  mze 
tor  the  charge  of  the  electric  fluid  trans- 
mitted.   On  tlie  contrary,  very  considera- 
ble effects  are  produced  when  a  powerful 
charge  is  sent  through  a  wire,  which  is 
too  small  to  allow  the  whole  quantity  to 
pass  with  perfect  fi:eedom ;  or  through  an 
imperfect  conductor,  though  of  a  large 
size,  as  is  proved  when  a  tree  is  struck  by 
lightning.    A  piece  of  dry  writmg  paper, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  dry,  porous  wdod,  are 
easily  torn  in  pieces  by  an  electric  charge. 
VIII.  Electricity  exerts  a  most  extensive 
and  important  influence  in  eflecting  chan- 
ges in  the  temperature  and  chemical  com- 
position  of  bodies.     The  ipition    and 
fusion  of  metals  by  the  electric  discharge, 
are  phenomena  which  have  been  long  ob- 
served.   Thus,  by  passing  a  slix)ng  charge 
through  slender  iron  wires,  or  the  finest 
flatted  steel,  called  vendulum  mre,  they 
are  ignited,  and  partly  melted  into  glob- 
ules, and  at  the  same  time  partially  oxi- 
dated.   If  a  slip  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  be 
placed  on  white  paper,  and  a  strong  shock 
passed  through  it,  the  metal  will  disap- 
pear .with  a  bright  flash,  and  the  impulse 
vrtih  which  its  particles  are  driven  against 
the  paper  will  produce  a  permanent  stain 
of  a  purple  or  gray  color.     The  colors 
produced  in  this  way  haye  been  applied 
to  impress  letters  or  ornamental  devices 
on  silk  and  on  paper.    For  this  purpose, 
the  outline  of  me  recj^uired  flgure  should 
be  first  traced  on  thick  drawing  paper, 
and  afterwards  cut  out  in  the  manner  of 
stencil  plates.    The  drawinj-paperisthen 
placed  on  the  silk  or  paper  mtended  to  be 
marked ;  a  leaf  of  gold  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
a  card  over  that ;  the  whole  is  then  placed 
in  a  pr«8s  or  under  a  weight,  and  a  charge 
from  a  battery  sent  through  the  gold  leaf. 
The  stain  is  confined,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  drawing-paper,  to  the  limit  of  the 
design,  and  in  this  way  a  profile,  a  flower, 
or  any  other  outline  figure,  may  be  very 
neatly  impressed.    The  heat  evolved  by 
electricity,  like  most  other  of  its  eflects,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  renstances  opposed  to 
its  passage.    A  rod  of  wood,  of  consider- 
able thickness,  being  made  part  of  the 
circuit,  has  its  temperature  sensibly  raised 
by  a  very  few  discharges.    Most  combus- 
tible bodies  are  capable  of  being  inflamed 
by  electricity.    Thus  alcohol,  ether,  cam- 
phor, powdered  resin,  phosphorus  or  gun- 
powder may  be  set  on   fire.    And  the 
sparks  taken  fi:om  a  piece  of  ice  are  as 
capable  of  inflaming  bodies  as  those  fi^om 
a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.    The  oxidation 
of  metals,  through    which  accumulated 
electricity  has  been  passed,  is  rather  to  be 


ascribed  to  the  tendency  which  tb^  are 
known  to  possess  of  combining  yvith  the 
oxygen  or  the  atmosphere  when  heated, 
than  to  any  peculiar  agency  of  electricity. 
A  reverse  process,  however,  is  found  to 
attend  electrical  discharees  through  me* 
tallic  oxides,  extricating  their  oxygen,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  metallic  state. 
When  a  succession  of  electric  discharges 
fiom  a  powerful  electric  machine  are  sent 
through  water,  a  decompK)ffition  of  that 
fluid  takes  place,  and  it  is  resolved  into 
its  two  elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  immediately  assume  the  gaseous 
form.  When  tliis  experiment  is  conduct- 
ed in  a  suitable  apparatus,  and  a  shock  is 
transmitted  through  the  mixed  gases  thus 
obtained,  they  are  instantly  kindled ;  a  re- 
union of  the  elements  takes  place ;  and 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  re- 
produced as  was  decomposed  to  furnish  the 
gases.  It  may  appear  somewhat  oaradox- 
ical  that  the  same  agent  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  experiment,  produce 
at  one  time  decompoation,  and  at  another 
combination,  of  the  same  elements.  The 
simplest  way  of  reconciling  this  appareiit 
discordance,  is  to  suppose  3iat  the  combi- 
nation of  tlie  gases  is  the  eflect  of  the  heat 
evolved  during  its  forcible  transit  through 
an  aeriform  fluid  that  opposes  considerable 
resistance  to  its  passage;  while  the  de- 
composition of  the  liquid  is  the  direct 
consequence,  of  the  a^ncy  of  electricity 
when  not  interfered  with  by  heat.  When 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  subject- 
ed to  the  action  of  electricity  by  means  of 
slender  conducting  wires  terminating  in 
the  vessel  containing  the  solution,  the  cop- 
per is  revived,  or  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
state,  around  thene^tive  wu«;  but,  upon 
reversing  the  duection  of  the  current  of 
electricity,  so  that  the  same  wire  now  be- 
comes positively  electrified,  the  copper 
which  has  collected  around  it  is  redis- 
solved,  and  a  similar  deposit  takes  place  on 
the  opposite  wire,  which  now  becomes  the 
negative  one.  Similar  experiments,  made 
with  other  metallic  solutions,  are  attended 
vrith  similar  results;  and  solutions  of 
neutral  salts  with  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases  obey  the  same  law,  bemg  separated 
into  their  constituent  parts,  the  ingredi- 
ent containing  oxygen  always  appearing 
at  the  positive  wire,  and  the  base  at  the 
negative  wire^  but  as  these  are  a  class  of 
efl^ts  which  have  been  more  particularly 
investigated  by  that  mode  of  agency  de- 
nominated gatvamsm^  we  shall  reserve  a 
more  fiiW  account  of  them  for  that  article. 
IX.  Havuigseentiieeil^ts  of  electricity 
on  inanimate  matter,  we  now  proceed  to 
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deecribe  the  agency  it  exerts  over  liTing 
bodiea.  Its  passage  through  living  plants 
immediately  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
parts  through  which  it  passes.  Avery 
small  shock,  sent  through  the  stem  of  a 
balsam,  causes  its  leaves  to  droop  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  finally  extinguishes  its  vital- 
ity. The  approach  of  an  electrified  con- 
ductor to  the  sensitive  plant  (mimosa  xm- 
dica)  produces  no  effect  upon  it ;  but  when 
sparks  are  taken  firom  it,  the  leaves  coK 
lapse,  just  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do 
fiiom  concussions  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
When  the  energetic  effects  of  the  shock 
fipom  the  Leyden  vial  upon  the  animal 
system  were  first  noade  known,  high  ex- 
pectations were  raised  that  electricity 
would  prove  a  remedial  agent  of  extraor- 
dinary power.  It  was  supposed  that,  as 
a  stimulant,  it  would  have  many  advan- 
tages over  other  remedies ;  for  it  can  be 
administered  in  various  denees  of  intensi- 
^,^ich  may  be  regulated  with  great  ex- 
actness ;  and  its  application  can  hd  direct- 
ed especially  to  theoigan  we  wish  to  affect 
Accordingly,  we  find,  at  one  period,  it  was 
employed  in  a*  great  number  of  cases ;  but 
at  present  it  is  confined  to  a  very  few  ; 
such  as  palsy,  contractions  of  the  limbs, 
rheumatism^  St  Vitus's  dance,  some  kinds 
of  deafiiesB,  and  impaired  vision.  Al- 
though the  eflects  of  ordinary  shocks  upon 
living  aninwls  are  familiar  to  most  per- 
sons, still  a  short  account  of  these  shocks, 
as  they  have  been  administered  out  of  the 
common  course  ma^not  be  uninteresting. 
If  a  person  who  is  standing  receive  a 
charge  through  the  spine,  he  loses  his 
power  over  the  muscles  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  either  drops  on  his  Jcnees,  or  fidis 
prostrate  on  the  eround.  A  strong  charge 
IMissed  through  the  head  gives  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  violent  but  universal  blow,  and 
is  followed  by  a  transient  loss  of  memory 
and  indistinctness  of  vision.  If  the  dia- 
phragm be  included  in  the  circuit  of  a 
coated  surface  of  two  feet  in  extent,  fully 
chai^ged,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration  will  act  so  .violently 
upon  the  air  in  the  lungs,  as  to  occaEnon  a 
loud  and  involuntary  shout;  but  if  the 
charge  be  small,  a  fit  of  convulsive  laugh- 
ter is  induced,  producing  a  most  ludicrous 
scene  to  the  by-stander.  small  animals,such 
as  mice  and  sparrows,  are  instantly  killed 
by  a  shock  from  30  square  inches  of  glass. 
X.  There  are  several  mineral  bodies, 
wliicb,  from  being  in  a  neutral  state  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  acquire  electricity 
simply  by  being  heated  or  cooled.  This 
property  is  confined  to  crystallized  mine- 
rab ;  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  are 


the  tourmaline  and  boiaeite.  (q.  v.}  In 
the  former  of  these,  it  is  best  obeerred  in 
the  regularly  terminated  crystals.  When 
one  of  these  is  heated  fiiom  100^  to  212° 
Fahr.,  the  extremity  terminated  by  the 
greatest  number  of  planes  becomes 
charged  vnth  positive  electricity,  while 
the  other  extremity  is  negative.  When 
the  crystal  is  of  considerame  size,  fiasbeii 
of  light  may  be  seen  along  its  sur&ce.  A 
larse  numtier  of  substances  become  elec- 
trified on  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  form.  This  happens  to  sulphur, 
^m-lac,  bees- wax,  and,  m  genmnl,  aU  res- 
H10US  bodies.  The  conversion  of  bodies 
into  the  state  of  vapor,  as  well  as  the  con- 
densation of  vapor,  is  generally  attended 
hj  some  alteration  of  their  electrical  ccm- 
dition.  Thus,  if  an  ignited  platiiui  cnici- 
ble  be  placed  upon  the  gold  leaf  electrom- 
eter, and  water  be  dropped  into  it,  at  the 
moment  the  vapor  rises,  the  leaves  of  the 
electrometer  diverge  with  negative  elec- 
tricity. Electricity  is  evolved  by  the  con- 
tact of  different  metals.  Thus,  if  two 
discs,  the  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  zinc^ 
rather  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  furnished  with  insulating  handles,  be 
brought  into  contact  and  then  separTKted 
and  examined  by  an  electroscope,  the 
copper  disc  is  found  to  be  charged  with 
ne^tive,  and  the  zinc  disc  with  positive 
electriciQr.  While  the  contact  of  ^e 
metals  is  preserved,  neither  of  than  gives 
any  indication  of  its  electrical  state,  the 
electricitv  being  disguised  until  the  eept- 
ration  takes  place.  This  observation  nas 
an  important  relation  to  the  thecMj  of  that 
mode  of  electrical  excitement  called  got- 
oamnn,  under  which  head  it  will  be  re- 
sumed. There  are  some  bodies  which 
are  rendered  electrical  by  pressure,  liius, 
if  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spalr  or  arragonite 
be  pressed  for  a  few  moments  between 
the  fingers,  it  exhibits  a  decided  attrac- 
tion. The  same  thing  ha)^)ens  with  re- 
gard to  cork,  paper  and  wood.  Many 
mineral  substances,  when  reduced  to  pow- 
der, exhibit  electrici^,  if  made  to  fisdi  upon 
an  insulated  metallic  plate,  a  mode  of 
excitation  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
species  of  friction.  The  most  important 
cireumstance  in  this  inquiry  is  the  con- 
nexion between  electrici^  and  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  matter,  first  pointed  out 
by  su*  H.  Davy.  Most  of  the  substances 
that  act  distinctly  upon  each  other  electri- 
cally, are  likewise  such  as  act  chemically, 
when  their  particles  have  freedom  of  mo- 
tion. This  IS  the  case  with  the  different 
metals,  with  sulphur  and  the  metals,  with 
acids  and  the  alkaline  substancqts.    Of  two 
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metals  in  contect,  the  one  which  has  the 
greatest  chemical  attraction  for  oxygen 
acquires  positive  electricity,  and  the  o&er 
the  negative.  In  the  contact  of  acids 
with  bases,  as  of  crystals  of  oxalic  acid 
with  diy  quicklime,  the  former  is  neg- 
ative, the  latter  is  positive.  All  acid  crys- 
tals, when  covered  by  a  plate  of  metal, 
render  it  positive,  the  ciystals  themselves 
becoming  negative. 

XI.  The  resemblance  between  the  elec- 
tric sparic,  and  more  especially  the  explo- 
sive dischar^  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and  at- 
mospheric lightuiog  and  thunder,  struck 
the  mind  of  doctor  Franklin  with  'so  much 

^fbrce,  that  he  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  verify  their  identi^  by  experiraenL 
Having  constructed  a  kite,  by  stretching  a 
large  silk  handkerchief  over  two  sticks  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the  appearance  of 
an  approaching  stoi;m,  he  went  into  a 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and 
raised  it,  taking  care  to  insulate  it  by  a 
silken  cord  attached  to  a  key,  with  wluch 
the  hempen  string  terminated.  No  sooner 
had  a  dense  cloud,  apparendy  charged 
with  lightning,  passed  over  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  than  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  bristling  up  of  some  loose 
fibres  on  the  hempen  string:  he  imme- 
diately presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key, 
and  received  an  electric  spark.  The  rain 
now  fell  in  torrents,  and,  wetting  the  string, 
rendered  it  conducting  in  its  whole  lengtli ; 
so  that  electric  sparks  were  now  collected 
fix>m  it  in  great  abtmdance.    This  grand 

'  experiment  was  made  in  June,  1752 ;  and 
although  the  same  idea  which  led  Frank- 
lin to  institute  it  had  occurred  to  other 
I^ilosophers,  yet  to  him  belongs  exclu- 
ravely  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  The 
discoveiy  of  Franklin  immediately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  European  philoso- 
phers ;  one  of  whom,  professor  Richmann 
of  St  Petersburg,  fell  a  victim  to  his  at- 
tempt to  draw  dovm  the  electric  fluid 
from  tlie  clouds.  He  had  constructed  an 
apparatus  for  observadons  on  atmosphere 
icsd  electricity,  and  was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  academy  of  sciences,  when  the 
sound  of  distant  thmider  caught  his  ear. 
He  immediately  hastened  home,  taking 
with  him  his  engraver,  Sokolow,  in  order 
that  he  miffht  delineate  the  appearances 
that  should  present  themselves.  While 
intent  upon  examining  the  electrometer, 
a  laige  globe  of  fire  flashed  from  the  con- 
ducting rod,  which  was  insulated,  to  the 
head  of  Richmann,  and,  passing  through 
his  body,  instantly  deprived  him  of  lire. 
A  red  spot  was  found  on  his  forehead, 
where  the  electricity  had  entered ;   his 


shoe  was  burst  open,  and  part  of  his 
clothes  singed.  His  companion  was 
struck  down,  and  remamed  senseleas  for 
some  time ;  die  door-case  of  the  room  was 
split,  and  the  do6r  itself  torn  off  its  hinges. 
— ^The  atmosphere  is  very  generally  in 
an  electrical  state.  This  is  ascertained  by 
employing  a  metallic  rod,  insulated  at  its 
lower  end,  elevated  at  some  height  above 
the  ground,  and  communicating  with  an 
electroscope.  In  order  to  collect  the  elec- 
tricity of  die  higher  regions  of  the  air,  a 
kite  may  be  raised,  in  the  string  of  which 
a  slender  metallic  wire  should  be  inter- 
woven. The  atmosphere  is  almost  inva- 
riably found  to  be  positively  electrified ; 
and  Its  electricity  is  stronger  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  day 
than  in  the  night  From  the  time  of  sun- 
rise, it  increases  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  decreases  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  being  generally  the  weakest  be- 
tween noon  and  four  o'clock.  As  the  sun 
declines,  its  intensity  is  again  augmented, 
till  about  the  time  of  sunset,  alter  which 
it  diminishes,  and  continues  feeble  during 
the  nigfat  In  cloudy  weather,  the  elec- 
trical state  is  much  more  uncertain ;  and 
when  there  are  several  strata  of  clouds, 
moving  in  different  directions,  it  is  subject 
to  great  and  rapid  variations,  changing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  course  of 
a  veiy  few  minutes.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  fog,  rain,  snow,  hail  or  sleet,  the 
electricity  of  the  air  is  generally  negiuive, 
and  often  highly  so ;  but  it  afterwards 
undergoes  frequent  transitions  to  opposite 
states.  On  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm, these  alternations  of  the  electric  con- 
dition of  the  air  succeed  one  another  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  Strong  sparks  are 
sent  out  in  great  abundance  8x>m  the  con- 
ductor ;  and  it  becomes  dangerous  to  pros- 
ecute experiments  with  it  in  its  insulated 
state.  Thunder  is  merely  the  noise  pro- 
duced.by  the  motion  of  the  lightning.* — 
The  protection  of  buildings  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  lightning  is  the  most 
important  practical  application  of  the  the- 
ory of  electricity.  The  conductors,  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  formed  of  metallic 
rods,  pointed  at  die  upper  extremity,  and 
placed  so  as  |o  project  a  few  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  building  they  are 
intended  to  secure ;  they  should  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  till  they  de- 
scend into  the  ground  below  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house.  Copper  is  preferable 
to  iron  as  the  material  for  their  construc- 
tion, being  less  liable  to  destruction  by 

*  The  air  of  close  rooms.  >ntiated  by  respire- 
tioD;  is  found  to  be  negatively  electrified. 
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nut,  or  by  fbnon,  and  poeBeasing  abo  a 
creater  conducting  power.  The  aize  of 
die  rods  ahouM  he  nom  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  pouit  should 
be  gilt,  cr  made  of  platina,  that  it  may  be 
more  effectually  preserved  from  corro- 
sion. An  important  condition  in  the  pro- 
tecting conductor  is,  that  no  intemipdon 
should  exist  in  its  continuitv  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  advantage  wiU  result  from 
connecting  together  by  strips  of  metal  aU 
the  leaden  water-pipes,  or  other  considetr- 
able  masses  of  metal  in  or  about  the 
building,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
system  of  conductors,  for  carrying  the 
electricity  by  different  channels  to  the 
ground.  The  lower  end  of  the  conductors 
should  be  carried  down  into  the  earth,  till 
it  reaches  either  virater,  or  at  least  a  moist 
atratum.  For  the  protection  of  ships, 
chains,  made  of  a  series  of  iron  rods  linked 
together,  are  most  convenient,  on  account 
of  their  flexibility.  They  should  extend 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  mast  some  way 
into  the  sea,  and  the  lower  part  should  be 
removed  to  some  distance  from  the  side  of 
the  ship,  by  a  wooden  spar  or  outrigger. 

Electro-Dtnamics  ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  in  motion  throuffh  a 
system  of  conductors ;  a  name  usea  in 
contradistinction  to  eUetro-statics,  or  the 
science  of  electricity  tn  e^iyUtbrio,  { For  the 
6cts  belonging  to  this  science,  see  EUetro- 
Maf^miitmj  ^ectrieitify  and  Galvaninn.) 

Electro-Magnctism  ;  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  very  interesting  class  of  iacts, 
principally  developed  by  professor  Oer- 
sted, of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1819. 
The  power  of  lightning  in  destroying  and 
reversing  the  polarity  of  a  magnet,  and  of 
communicating  magnetic  influence  to  iron 
previously  not  magnetic,  had  long  been 
observed,  and  had  ted  to  the  supposition 
that  similar  eflfects  might  be  produced  by 
the  common  electrical  or  galvanic  appara- 
tus. The  flrst  observation  of  professor 
Oersted  was,  that  an  electrical  current, 
such  as  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery, along  a  wire  which  connects  them, 
causes  a  magnetic  needle,  placed  near  it, 
to  deviate  fit>m  its  natural  position,  and  to 
assume  a  new  one,  the  direction  of  which 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  conducting  tlie 
•  experiment  The  metallic  wire  to  be 
made  use  of,  in  this  exiieriment,  should 
be  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  in  order 
to  allow  of  its  bein^  bent  or  turned  by  the 
hands  in  various  duections,  and  is  <»lled 
the  eonfunOive  wire.  When  the  wire  is 
extended  horizontally  in  the  line  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,with  a  fifieely  suspraded 


compass  needla,  wfaoae  centre  is  direclJy 
under  the  wire,  the  needle  inaiaiitly  de- 
viates from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
declines  towards  the  west,  under  that  pait 
of  the  conjunctive  wire  which  ia  nearest 
the  negative  electric  pole,  or  the  copper 
end  of  the  voltaic  apparama,  the  amount 
of  declination  dependmg  upon  the  strength 
of  the  electricity,  and  the  seoailnlity  of  the 
needle.  If  we  change  the  direction  of  the 
conjunctive  wire  out  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian towards  the  east  or  the  west,  no 
change  in  the  above  result  takea  place, 
except  that  of  its  amount  But  if  the  wire 
be  disposed  horizontally  beneath  the  nee- 
dle, the  effects  take  place  in  an  inverse 
manner ;  i.  e.  the  pole  of  the  needle,  nnder 
which  is  placed  the  portion  of  the  con- 
junctive wue,  which  receives  the  negative 
electricity  of  the  batteiy,  declines  towards 
the  east.  When  the  conjunctive  wire  b 
stretched  alongside  of  the  needle  in  the 
same  horizontal  phme,  it  occaaionB  no 
declination,  either  to  the  east-  or  west ; 
but  it  causes  it  merely  to  incline  in  a  ver- 
tical line,  so  that  the  pole  adjoining  the 
negative  influence  of  the  battery  on  the 
wire,  dips  when  the  wire  is  on  its  west 
side,  ana  rises  when  it  is  on  the  east.  If 
we  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either 
above  or  beneath  the  needle,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
It  remains  at  rest,  unless  the  wire  be  very 
near  the  pole  of  the  needle;  in  which 
case  it  rises  when  the  entrance  takes  place 
by  the  west  pert  of  the  wire,  and  sinks 
when  it  takes  place  by  the  east  part. 
When  we  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in 
a  vertical  line  opposite  the  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  make  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  wire  receive  the  electricity  of 
the  negative  end  of  the  batteiy,  the 
pole  of  the  needle  moves  towards  the 
east ;  but  if  we  place  the  wire  opposite  a 
point  betwixt  the  pole  and  the  middle  of 
the  needle,  it  moves  to  the  west  The 
phenomena  are  presented  in  an  inverse 
order,  when  the  upper  extremi^  of  the 
conjunctive  wire  receives  the  electricity 
of  the  positive  side  of  the  apparata& — 
The  foregoing  observations  induced  pro- 
fessor Oersted  to  believe  that  the  electric 
action  is  not  enclosed  within  the  conduct- , 
inff  wire,  Imt  that  it  has  a  pretnr  extensive 
sphere  of  activity  around  it.  He  also  con- 
cluded that  this  influence  acts  by  revolu- 
tion ;  for,  witiiout  such  a  supposition,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  the  same  por- 
tion of  wire,  which,  placed  beneath  the 
magnetic  pole,  carries  the  needle  towaids 
the  east,  abould,  when  pkoed  above  this 
pole,  cany  it  towards  the  wesL     Such 
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was  the  natam  of  the  finat  discoveiy  in 
electro-maffnetiflra.  It  was  no  sooner  an- 
nounced, man  the  experimeDta  were  re- 
peated luid  varied  by  philoeophere  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  a  multitude  of 
new  facts  were  soon  brought  to  light 
through  the  labors  of  MM.  Ampere,  Ara- 
go  and  Biot,  in  France,  and  sir  H.  Davy 
and  Mr.  Faraday,  in  England.  Two  veiy 
important  facts  were  ascertained  by  Am- 
pere and  Davy, — that  the  conjunctive 
wire  becomes  itself  a  magnet,  and  that 
magnetic  properties  might  be  communi- 
cateid  to  a  steel  needle  not  previouslv  pos- 
sessing them,  by  placing  it  in  the  electric 

•  current  The  former  of  these  facts  is 
proved  by  throwing  some  iron  filings  on 
paper,  and  bringing  them  under  die  wire, 
when  they  will  immediately  adhere  to  it, 
fi>nning  a  tuft  aroimd  it  ten  or  twelve 
times  the  diameter  of  the  wire:  on  breaks 
ing  the  connexion  with  the  batteiy,  how- 
ever, they  immediately  fall  ofi^  proving 
that  the  magnetic  effect  depends  entirely 
on  the  passage  of  the  electricity  through 
the  wire.  The  degree  of  force  of  thitf 
magnetic  property  thus  commimicated  to 
the  uniting  wire  was  imagined,  by  sir  H. 
Davy,  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 

.  elecuricity  transmitted  through  it  Hence 
the  finer  the  wire,  the  more  powerfbUy 
magnetic  was  it  rendered;  and  henoe,  al- 
00)  a  batteiy  of  very  large  plates,  such  as 
is  used  for  producing  intense  heat  and 
light,  was  found  to  give  the  stronj^  mag- 
netism to  the  vrire  connecting  its  poles. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  calorimotor 
of  doctor  Hare  (see  (kdvcangm)^  a  galvan- 
ic arrangement,  in  which  the  plates  are 
nearly  two  feet  square,  exhibits  the  strong- 
est magnetic  effects,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  heatine  effectt  that 
accompany  its  action ;  the  neat  excited 
not  diminishing  or  interfering  with  the 
magnetism,  but  apparently  increasing  it ; 
for  a  fine  plattna  wire,  so  intensely  ignited 
as  to  be  near  the  point  of  fusion,  is  ob- 
served to  attract  larger  quantities  of  iron 
filings  than  when  at  a  lower  temperature. 
To  communicate  magnetic  properties  to 
steel  needles,^which  before  did  not  exhibit 
them,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  place  them 
in  contact  with,  or  near  to  the  conjunctive 
wire.  The  position  in  which  they  are  to 
be  placed,  with  regard  to  the  wire,  is  im- 
portant, as  the  permanence  of  their  mag- 
netic quafity  depends  upon  it  If  they  are 
placed  parallel  with  it,  they  lose  their 
magnetism  when  the  connexion  with  the 
battery  is  broken,  which  shows  tiiat  then- 
magnetism  arose  only  from  their  forming 
pait  of  the  electric  circuit,  like  the  con- 


necting wire  itself.  But  if  they  are  placed 
across  the  wire,  they  become  permanent- 
ly magnetized,  and  retain  their  power 
equally  with  needles  prepared  in  the  oidi- 
nary  way.  The  pokurity  is  dififerent,  hbw- 
ever,  according  as  the  needle  is  placed 
above  or  below  the  wire.  When  a  needle 
is  placed  under  the  unitm^  wire,  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  batteiy  bemff  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  operator,  tiie  end  of  the  needle 
next  to  him  becomes  the  north  pole,  and 
the  other  end  the  south  pole.  On  the 
contrary,  when  a  needle  is  held  above  the 
wire,  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place ;  the 
end  next  to  the  observer  becomes  the 
soutii,  and  the  other,  the  ncnth  pole. 
Even  the  same  opposition  is  obs^ed 
when  needles  are  placed  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar positipn,  on  dinerent  sides  of  the  wire : 
in  those  on  one  side,  all  the  lower  ends  are 
fi)und  to  be  north  poles,  while,  in  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wire,  iJie  upper 
ends  are  all  north  poles,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities all  south  poles.  Direct  contact 
of  the  steel  needles  with  the  conjunctive 
wire  is  not  necessary,  for  tliey  becpme  in- 
stantiy  magnetic  when  brought  near  it, 
even  though  thick  plates  of  gli^  are  inter- 
posed. £i  was  remarked  with  regard  to 
the  connecting  wire,  galvanic  batteries, 
consisting  of  large  plates,  are  most  powerful 
in  communicating  the  magnetic  influence. 
When  the  conjunctive  wires  of  two  dis- 
tinct galvanic  arrangements  are  made  to 
approach  each  other,  we  observe  magnetic 
attractions  and  repulsions.  Two  wires 
of  copper,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  two  galvanic 
trougl^  being  placed  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er, and  suspended  so  as  to  move  fi^eely, 
immediately  attract  and  repel  each  other, 
according  as  the  directions  of  the  cur- 
rents of  electricity  flowing  through  them, 
are  the  same  or  diflerent.  When  both  the 
negative  or  both  the  positive  extremities 
of  the  troughs  are  turned  to  the  same 
quarter,  so  that  the  electric  current  passes 
along  each  wire  in  the  same  direction,  the 
two  wires  attract  each  other;  but  when 
the  position  of  one  of  tiie^  troughs  is  re- 
versed, so  that  the  electric  currents  in  the 
two  wires  flow  in  opposite  directioils,  the 
vrires  repel  each  other.  Upon  this  exper- 
iment is  foimded  the  most  plausible  theo- 
ry of  magnetism,  viz.,  that  it  arises  fiom 
the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  currents 
of  electricity,  constantly  circulating  round 
every  magnet  This  is  conceivea  to  eXf 
plain  the  reason  why  the  magnetic  needle 
places  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  wire  con- 
ducting electridty,  namefy,  that  the  electric 
current  passing  akmg  the  wire  may  eoin- 
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cide  with  that  circulating  round  the  mag* 
net.  The  magnetic  effects  produced  by 
galvanic  arrangements  are  obtained  also 
by  electricity  evolved  from  the  common 
machine,  and  still  more  fix>m  this  power 
concentiBted  in  the  Leyden  jar;  the 
magnetism  communicated  agreeing  in 
eveiy  respect  as  to  the  permanence  of  tlie 
polarity,  the  variations  when  the  needle  is 
placed  above  or  below  the  wire,  &c.,  witli 
that  produced  by  the  voltaic  pile.  Mag- 
netism is  communicated  to  needles  in  a 
different  manner  finom  that  of  placing 
them  across  the  conjunctive  wire.  The 
wire  is  formed  into  a  hollow  screw,  or 
hehx,  by  rolling  it  round  a  solid  rod,  and 
the  needle  to  be  magnetized,  wrapped  in  a 
paper,  or  put  into  a  glass  tube,  is  placed 
m  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  communica- 
tion with  the  galvanic  batteiy  estabhshed. 
This  arrangement  (according  to  the  theoiy 
of  M.  Ampere)  conveys  the  electric  current 
by  the  spiral  convolutions,  round  and 
round  the  needle,  and  communicates  to  it, 
or  developes  in  it,  the  electric  circulation 
constituting  magnetism.  By  this  contri- 
vance, it  is  found  tliat  a  nuudmum  effect 
is  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  any 
other  method.  The  position  of  the  north 
and  south  ]K>le  varies  according  as  either 
end  of  the  helix  is  connected  with  the 
positive  or  the  negative  pole,  which  shows 
that  the  electric  current  flows  along  the 
uniting  wire  from  the  iiositive  or  zinc  ex- 
tremity to  tlie  negative  or  copper  end  of 
the  pile.  The  electricity  or  a  common 
machine  produces  the  same  effect  Hav- 
ing alluded  to  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  electro-magnetic  phenomena,  the  in- 
genious theory  of  M.  Ampere,  by  which 
Uiev  are  explained  more  extensively  and 
with  more  precision  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  advanced,  deserves  to  be  staled. 
It  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  as 
having  led  its  author  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  most  rematicaUe  facts  detail- 
ed above ;  and,  if  future  researches  shall 
continue  to  increase  its  probabilitv,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
instances  of  correct  induction,  supported 
by  minute  experiment,  which  the  history 
of  any  science  can  exhibit  The  first 
])rinciple  of  this  theoiy  has  been  already 
Htated  ; — that  two  currents  of  electricitv 
attract  when  they  move  parallel  to  each 
other  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  re- 
pel when  they  move  parallel  to  each  othe]^ 
in  contraiy  directions.  This  fiict  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  usually  observed 
phenomena  of  electricity;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  bodies  in  the  same  state  of 
electricity  repel  each  other,  and  in  oppo- 


site states  attract  Hence  M.  Ampte  in- 
fers, that  these  results  are  not  produced  by 
electricity  in  its  known  and  coiiunon  state 
of  tensiop,  but  are  dependent  on  proper- 
ties belonging  to  electricity,  previously 
unsuspected,  and  peculiar  to  it  when  in 
motion,  or  flowing  in  currents.  Elec- 
tricity, when  accumulated,  has  the  power 
of  causing  certain  eflfects,  particularly  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  which  are  familiar 
to  us,  and  are  called  eUdriaU;  but  when 
moving  in  currents,  it  exerts  new jpowen, 
and  these  constitute  magnetism.  Keview- 
ing  the  various  experiments  which  have 
been  enumerated,  we  find,  that  the  con- 
necting wires  of  two  batteries  attract  and 
repel  each  other,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  electric  currents  flowing 
through  tiiem ;  that  the  magnetic  needle  is, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  attracted  and 
repelled  by  a  connecting  wire,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current  of  electrici- 
ty moving  through  the  wire ;  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  ne^le  may  be  varied,  in  al- 
most any  degree,  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  connecting  wire ;  tlmt  whenever  the 
electric  circuit  is  broken,  this  influence  on 
the  needle  ceases,  and  is  renewed  when- 
ever the  communication  between  the 
poles  of  the  batteiy  is  restored ;  that  the 
connecting  wire,  of  whatever  metal  it 
may  consist,  becomes  a  perfect  magnet,  aa 
long  as  the  current  flows  along  it,  so  as  to 
attmct  iron  filings  and  small  steel  needles, 
without  attracting  copper  filings,  or  any 
other  metal  but  iron;  that  steel  needles 
may  be  converted  into  permanent  mag- 
nets, by  simply  placing  them  across  the 
connecting  wire ;  that  me  electric  currents 
having  this  magnetizing  power  are  not, 
like  accumulated  electricity,  confined  by 
glass,  or  other  non-conductors,  but  pass 
through  all  bodies  with  fiicility,  as  magnet- 
ism was  before  known  to  do;  that  the 
ma^^netizing  power  is  exerted  by  elec- 
tricity, whetiier  procured  by  a  galvan- 
ic apparatus,  or  a  common  machine  ; 
that  powerful  ma^elB  may  be  formed,  by 
conducting  electnc  cuirents  round  steel 
wires,  as  in  die  helix,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  north  and  south  poles  of  these  mag- 
nets depends  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  currents  are  made  to  move  round  them. 
These,  and  a  great  number  of  oth^  facts;, 
it  is  conceiv^  cleariy  demonstrate  the 
perfect  resemblance,  or  rather  identity,  of 
electricity  and  ma^petism.  Magnetic  phe- 
nomena are  thus,  m  &ct,  a  series  of  elec- 
trical phenomena ;  and  magnetism  mayt 
with  propriety,  form  a  branch  of  elec- 
tricity, under  the  head  of  EkebictU  Char- 
rents,    Thou|^  this  intimate  relation  or 
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identity  be  admitted,  it  is  not  so  obvious 
how,  by  it,  the  properties  of  the  common 
ma^et  are  explained.  Currents  of  elec- 
tricity, according  to  the  theory,  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  magnetic  phenome- 
na ;  but  these  are  not  obvious  m  a  com- 
mqu  magnet  M.  Ampere  has  suggested 
their  existence,  however,  and  has  so  ar- 
ranged them  theoretically,  as  to  account 
for  a  great  proportion  of  magnetic  appear- 
ances. A  magnet  he  conceives  to  be  an 
assemblage  or  as  many  electric  currents, 
moving  round  it  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  its  axis,  as  there  may  be  imagined  lines, 
which,  vrithout  cutting  one  another,  form 
closed  curves  round  it.  Magnetization,  he 
says,  is  an  operation  by  which  there  is 
given  to  the  particles  of  steel  (which,  of 
the  more  common  metals,  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  capable  of  being  permanendy 
impressed  with  this  povirer)  an  electro- 
modve  energy,  which  causes  a  circulation 
of  diese  currents  to  be  continued  round 
them.  The  excitation  and  continuance 
of  tlfis  electro-motive  action  is  rendered 
less  improbable,  when  we  consider  the 
electric  power  developed  in  the  tourma- 
line and  boracite  by  heat  alone,  and 
when ' we  find,  as  in  the  electrical  columns 
of  De  Luc  and  Zamboni,  that  electricity 
may  be  ^nerated  for  years  without  ceas- 
ing or  diminishing,  by  a  small  and  simple 
apparatus.  Such,  then,  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  magnet.  It  is  a  mass  of  iron  or 
steel,  round  the  axis  of  which  elec^c  cur- 
rents are  constantly  circulating,  aiid  these 
currents  attract  all  other  electric  currents 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel 
all  others  which  are  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction.  From  these  attractions  and- 
repiddons  another  efiect  follows,  that  the 
currents  of  one  magnet  have  always  a 
tendency  to  move  apy  other  magnet  near 
it,  till  the  currents  in  the  second  shall  co- 
incide in  direction  with  those  of  the  first 
It  is  firom  this  cause,  as  will  presently  be 
explained,  that  die  magnetic  needle  always 
turns  to  the  meridian,  and  that  the  needle 
in  Oersted's  experiments  became  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  connecting  wire.  One  im- 
portant circumstance  is  always  to  be  kept 
m  view,  that  the.  electric  currents  flow 
round  every  magnet  in  the  same  direction 
in  reference  to  its  poles.  If,  for  instance, 
we  place  a  magnet  vfith  its  north  pole 
pointing  to  the  north,  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  current  of 
electricity  flows  round  it  from  west  to 
east ;  or,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  magnet, 
it  is  moving  downwards,  and  on  the  west- 
em  side  upwards ;  on  the  upper  side,  fi^m 
west  to  east,  and  on  the  lower  side,  fiK>m 


east  to  west  This,  it  is  found,  is  a  uniform 
law.  On  these  principles  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  are  easily  accounted  for. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
well  known  facts,  that  of  two  magnets 
attracting  when  their  opposite  poles  are 
approached  to  one  another,  as  the  north 
of  one  to  the  south  pole  of  the  other. 
Let  us  suppose  a  magnet  in  the  position 
which  has  just  been  stated,  with  its  north 
pole  directed  to  the  north ;  and  let  a  sec- 
ond magnet  be  placed  beyond  it,  and  in  a 
line  with  it,  vrith  its  north  pole  also  point- 
ed to  the  north.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  south  pole  of  the  second  msjpet  vfill 
be  next  to  the  north  pole  of  the  first ;  and 
from  their  position  it  follows,  that  the 
electric  currents  must  be  flowing  in  the 
same  direction,  or,  in  both  of  them,  from 
west  to  east :  hence,  as  currents  moving 
in  the  same  direction  attract,  these  oppo- 
site poles,  if  vrithin  a  certain  distance, 
ought  to  attract  each  other,  which,  ac- 


cordingly, will  be  found  to  be  the 
Now,  let  the  second  magnet  oe  reversed ; 
let  its  south  pole  be  directed  to  the  north, 
and  its  north  pole  approached  to  the  north 
pole  of  the  first  magnet ;  the  electric  cur- 
rents will  flow  round  the  magnet  in  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  but  in  reference 
to  the  first  magnet  and  to  the  meridian, 
their  direction  will  be  reversed :  their  di- 
rection will  now  be  firom  east  to  west,  up- 
wards on  the  eastern  side,  and  downwards 
on  the  western;  consequently,  the  cur- 
rents in  the  two  magnets,  being  now  oppo- 
site, vrill  repel,  or  the  two  nortii  poles  will 
repel  each  other.^ — In  the  experiments  of 
professor  Oersted,  it  was  found,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  when  the  extraneous  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  was 
counterbalanced,  the  tendency  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  alwavs  was  to  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  wire  connecting  the 
poles  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  reason 
of  this  is  easily  explained  upon  the  pres- 
ent hypothesis.  In  the  needle,  the  currents 
flow  round  its  axis  fix>m  end  to  end ;  but 
in  the  connecting  wire  there  is  no  circu- 
lation round  the  axis,  but  a  constant  stream 
from  one  end,  namely,  the  negative,- to  the 
other,  the  positive  extremity :  hence,  for 
the  current  along  the  vrire  to  coincide 
with  the  current  across  and  round  the 
magnet,  it  is  necessanr'  that  the  latter 
shaU  stand  across  the  former;  and  as  it 
appears,  that,  from  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions which  these  electric  currents  exert, 
they  are  able  to  move  one  or  both  of  the 
magnetic  bodies  (according  as  thev  are  light 
ancf  mobile),  till  they  coincide,  the  needle 
moves  if  the  wire  is  fixed  till  it  stands  at 
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right  angles  to  the  wire ;  and  if  the  magnet 
is  fixed,  and  the  wire  movable,  the  re- 
verse happens.  The  other  phenomena, 
of  the  needle  turning  to  the  west  when 
placed  below  the  wire,  to  the  east  when 
placed  above  it,  &C.,  may  with  fiicihty  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner  by  the  prin- 
ciples, that  currents  flowinjg  in  the  same 
direction  attract ;  and  that  in  every  mag- 
net they  move  in  a  constant  current,  which 
is,  when  the  north  pole  is  turned  to  the 
north,  from  west  to  east,  or  upwards  on 
the  west  side,  and  downwards  on  the  east 
side.  The  developement  of  permanent 
magnetism  in  steel  needles  when  pla- 
ced across  the  wire,  while  it  is  only 
temporary  when  they  are  fastened  parallel 
with  it,  de{)ends  on  the  same  cause :  in 
the  latter  case,  it  arises  merely  fix>m  the 
transmission  of  electricity  from  end  to  end, 
while,  in  the  former,  the  electro-motive 
energy  of  the  particles  is  developed  and 
called  into  action,  which,  when  set  in  mo- 
tion, seems  to  have  the  power  of  continu- 
ing itself.  These  electric  currents  have 
the  power,  which  accumulated  electricity 
has  not,  of  penetrating  all  substances,  as 
was  before  known  respecting  magnetism. 
This  vs  probably  owing  to  their  low  state 
of  tension  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this, 
large  plat^  which  evolve  electricity  in 
but  a  slight  intensity,  produce  magnetic 
efiects  most  distinctly.  The  agency  of 
galvanism,  and  that  of  common  electricity, 
are  equally  capable  of  giving  rise  to  mag- 
netism when  flowing  in  currents,  which 
adds  another  to  the  proof  that  these  are 
the  same  power.  To  complete  the  view 
of  Ampere's  doctrine,  it  remains  only  to 
explain  the  influence  of  the  earth  on  the 
magnet,  by  which  the  needle  is  kept  al- 
ways in  one  position,  nearly  coinciding 
vrith  the  meridian.  He  asserts,  that  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  analogous  to  those 
which  circulate  round  every  magnet,  are 
constantly  flowing  round  the  fflobe,  as  the 
current  of  electricity  in  a  goKanic  appa- 
ratus moves  in  on  unbroken  circuit  from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  pole,  and  fh>m 
it,  by  the  connectingwire,  round  again  to 
the  negative  pole.  The  direction  of  these 
currents  he  infers  to  be  the  same  as  has 
been  stated  with  artificial  magnets;  and 
it  is  simply  by  the  attractions  and  repul- 
sions of  these  terrestrial  currents,  bringing 
the  currents  round  the  needle  to  coincide 
with  tliem,  that  the  latter  always  points  to 
the  north.  To  detect  tliese  currents,  and 
to  exhibit  their  influence  without  the  aid 
of  any  common  magnet,  M.  Ampere  con- 
trived a  small  electric  apparatus,  which 
was  distinctly  aflectcd  by  the  magnetic 


influence  of  the  globe.  It  congsted  mere- 
ly of  a  copper*  wire  bent  into  a  circle, 
with  the  two  extremities  brought  near  to 
each  other.  It  was  support^  so  as  to 
move  vrith  the  greatest  fludlity  ;  and  the 
points  were  inunersed  in  basins  of  mercu- 
ry, with  which  the  vrires  of  a  ealvanic 
liattery  were  coimected.  When  the  com- 
munication was  established  so  as  to  cause 
a  current  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the 
circle,  it  immediately  besan  to  rnove,  and, 
after  some  oscillations,  placed  itself  neariy 
at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  or  east  and 
west,  or  so  that  the  electric  current  •passed 
downwards  on  the  eastern  ade,  and  up- 
wards on  the  western  side.  This,  it  has 
been  stated,  is  exactly  the  direction  in 
which  the  currents  in  every  magnet  move 
(supposing  it  placed  with  its  north  pole  to 
tlie  north).  The  circle  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  section  across  the  axis  of  a 
magnet,  or  as  representing  one  of  the 
currents  flowing  round  it ;  and  if  a  num- 
ber of  these  circles  were  placed  orie  be- 
yond another,  the  farthest  would  point, 
like  the  end  of  the  needle,  to  the  north 

E>le,  and  the  nearest  to  the  south  pole, 
owever  the  experiment  was  varied,  the 
circle  always  placed  itself  east  and  west : 
if  the  galvanic  current  was,  by  reversing 
the  connecting  wires,  made  to  flow  in  an 
opposite  direcdon,  the  circle  turned  round 
a  semicircle,  and  still  stood  east  and  west, 
and  so  that  the  electric  current  sfaoukl 
always  floVr  downwards  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  upwards  on  the  western  side. 
Here,  then,  are  distinct  marks  of  magnet- 
ism, particularly  that  most  characteristic 
one  of  the  axes  pointing  always  to  the 
north,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
combined  influence  of  electric  currmts 
moving  round  the  earth.  This  resuk  is 
very  much  in  favoc  of  the  new  theory ; 
and  there  appeara  to  be  only  one  link  now 
wanting,  to  coimect  macnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, and  to  establish  their  -identity. 
This  is,  by  some  combination  of  wires 
and  magnets,  to  produce  an  undoubted 
electric  effect,  such  as  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  a  number  of  ways ;  and  in  some  ot  the 
arrangements,  the  desired  e£^ts  appeared 
to  be  produced;  but  no  result  has  yet  been 
obtained  wholly  free  from  doiibL  All 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  it  has  been 
found,  may  be  produced  by  electricity. 
If,  then,  any  of  the  phenomena  occasioned 
by  electricity  alone  can  be  produced  by 
magnetism,  we  shall  have  no  hentation  in 
pronouncing  tliem  to  be  the  same  power, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Anipte. 
Should  this  theory  be  finally  escabliahed, 
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an  important  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
objects  of  chemical  science.    The  depart- 
ment  of  magnetic  phenomena,    which, 
while  included  under  natural  plulosophy, 
has  been  regarded  as  obscure,  almost  be- 
yond the  hope  of  elucidation,  will   be 
tnuisferred  to  form  a  branch  of  the  former 
science,  and,  divested  in  a  great  measure 
of  its  mysteiy  and  difficulty,  will  come  in 
for  consideration  among  the  other  agencies 
of  the  electric  fluid.     Additional  proba- 
bility will  also  be  given  to  the  opinion, 
that  not  only  electricity  and  magnetism, 
but  caloric  and  lif^ht  along  with  tiiem,  are 
merely  modifications  of  one  another,  or 
of  one  common  agent — In   conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  electric 
currents  inferred  to  be  constantly  circu- 
lating round  the  globe,  it  is  as  yet  in  obscu- 
rity.   Thev  are  supposed  to  move  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  nearly 
]iarallel  with  the  equator,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  earth  moving  fiom  us,  and  on 
die    western    side    flowing  towards  us. 
These  currents  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  flows  from  the  negauve  pole  of  a 
voltaic  batteiy  in  action,  to  the  positive 
pole,  and,  by  the  medium  of  the  uniting 
wire,  round  again  to  the  negative  pole.   It 
is  conjectured,  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  of  the  globe  may  he  such  as  to 
constitute  a  batteiy,  existing  like  a  girdle 
round  the  earth,  which,  though  composed 
of  comparatiyely  weak  elements,  may  be 
sufficiendy  extensive  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects of  terrestrial  magnetism.    Its  iiregu- 
larity,  and  the  changes  which  it   may 
accidentally  or  periodically  suffer,   may 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  variation 
of  die  compass;  or  the  general  action 
producing  the  currents  of  electricity  may 
be  afliected  by  diflerent  causes,  as  the 
earth's  motions,  currents  of  the   atmos- 
phere, evaporation,  or  the  solar  heaL    It 
is  supposed  that  much  of  the  variation 
depends'  on  the  progress  of  oxidation  in 
the    continental    regions    of    the  globe. 
What  is  called  the  diurnal  variation  may 
be  conceived  to  be  produced  by  the  diur- 
nal change  of  temperature  in  the  super- 
flcial  layers  of  the  earth,  which  poraess 
electro-motive  energy,* 

*  To  Uiose  who  are  desirous  of  extending  their 
knowledge  respecting  electro-magnetism,  tnc  fol- 
lowing sources  of  information  may  be  recommend- 
ed :— ?I'he  original  memoirs  of  OerstCid  {Ann.  of 
Phil,  xiii,  ami  iV.  8,  'u)i  Araeo  {Ann.  at 
ChimUf  and  R^cwU  d^Observahans  EUetro- 
dynamiques) ;  Amp^  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phut. 
XV.  59) 'y  Sir  H.  Davy  (P/ri/.  Trans.  18tf); 
Faraday  {Quart.  Jaum.  zii,  47,  416):  Barlow, 
and  oihers  3  also  Manual  of  EUctro-Dynamict, 
by  J.  F.  Den^ODferrEDd,  with  notes  by  professor 


Electrometer.  (See  EUdriaH}/.) 
Electrophorus.  (See  EUdriaiy.) 
Electro-Statics  ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  m  eauililnioy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  electro-aynamics,  which 
relates  to  the  effects  of  electricity  in  mo- 
tion through  a  continued  system  of  con- 
ductoxs.  (For  the  principal  facts  belonging 
to  electro-statics,  see  EUctricittfA 

Electrum  (LaL;  nXigrpw,  Greek),  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  was  that  resinous  sub- 
stance now  called  amber  (q.  v.) ;  also,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (lib.  30,  cap.  4)i,  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  whicu  the  fifth  part 
was  silver:  he  observes  that  it  is  moro 
brilliant  than  pure  gold.  According  to 
other  ancient  writers,  three  varieties  of 
substances  called  dectnan  were  used  in 
the  arts ;  namely,  glass,  a  compound  met- 
al, and  succiniun.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
electrimn  is  often  mentioned,  which  seems 
to  have  been  succinum,  the  yellow  or 
white  amber.  According  to  EtisUithius, 
the  ancients  used  sometimes  to  call  ^Id 
by  this  name,  probably  fiom  its  brilhan- 
cy,  the  word  4X/icn*p  signifying  the  sun. 
Pliny  thinks  that  die  compound  metal  or 
alloy  mentioned  above  is  the  same  that 
Homer  mentions  in  the  fourdi  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  describing  the  palace  of  Men- 
elaus,  which  he  says  was  ornamented 
with  gold,  ekdrum  ($Xacrpo»),  silver  and 
ivory.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  says 
Millin,  that  if  the  electrum  of  Homer  was 
a  metallic  alloy  or  compoimd  metal,  Ho- 
mer would  not  have  omitted  it  in  lus  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is 
more  probable  that  olectrum  was  yellow 
amber,  which  has  a  resplendent,  sunny 
brilliancy,  according  with  its  Greek  name ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  that  succlntmi 
or  amber  was  known  to  the  ancients. — 
Pliny's  account  of  the  compound  metal 
of  gold  widi  a  fiflh  part  of  silver,  which 
he  calls  electrum,  is  corroborate<I  by  Isido- 
rus,  except  in  respect  to  the  quantities; 
the  latter  giving  two  parts  of  gold  to  one 
of  silver  to  his  electrum.  There  are 
many  ancient  coins  of  this  rich  alloy,  the 
principal  of  which  are  some  of  the  khigs 
of  Bosphorus,  some  small  ones  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  many  Celtic  and  of  ancient 
Gaul.  Gold  alloyed  with  silver  was  call- 
ed ekdrum ;  with  copper,  auridudcum  or 
dudcolibanos. 

Eleemostnart  C0RFORAT1017.  An 
eleemosynary  corporation  is  a  charity  con- 
stituted for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the 
alms  and  bounty  of  the  founder.  In  this 
class  are  ranked  hospitals  for  the  relief  of 
Camming,  Cambridfe,  Engjand,  1827;  and  aa 
article  in  the  Encyc&paMUaMetropolitaHa. 
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poor,  sick,  and  impotent  penons,  an4  col- 
leges and  academies  established  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  piety,  and  en- 
dowed with  property  oy  pukAic  or  private 
donations.'  They  are  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. Thus  an  hospital  created  and  en- 
dowed by  the  government,  for  its  own 
puipoees,and  exclusively  owned  by  the 
government,  is  a  public  corporation  ;  but 
an  hospital  founded  by  a  private  bene&c- 
tor,  is,  ui  point  of  law,  a  private  corpora- 
tion, though  dedicated  by  its  charter  to 
general  charity.  A  college  founded  and 
endowed  in  the  same  manner  is  a  private 
charity ;  though,  from  its  jgeneral  objecte, 
it  may  acquire  the  character  of  a  public 
institution.  A  mere  act  of  incorporation 
will  not  change  a  charity  fiom  a  private 
to  a  public  one.  To  make  a  public  char- 
ity, it  is  essential  that  the  express  object 
of  its  creation  be  of  a  public  character. 
A  charity  may  be  ptiUic,  though  adminis- 
tered bv  a  private  corporation.  Thus  a 
devise  for  the  benefit  or  the  poor  of  a  par- 
ish, is  a  public  charity.  The  charity  of 
almost  every  hospital  and  college  is  public, 
while  the  corporations  are  private. 

Eleot;  commonly  a  mournful  and 
plfuntive  poem,  as  is  implied  by  the  sig- 
nification of  the  Greek  name.  It  siani- 
iies  to  CTViAaa!  aloi !  (fi  '•  E  ^  X^yav).  But 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  elegies,  which 
were  to  called  only  fit>m  the  measure  of 
the  verse,  and  were  on  various  subjects. 
The  elegiac  measure  of  the  ancients  was 
the  distich  (q.  v.),  consistinff  of  the  manly 
hexameter  alteniating  with  the  delicate 
pentameter.  In  thij  verse,  not  only  sor- 
iDw  breathes  sofl  lamentations,  but  joy 
and  love  pour  themselves  forth  in  its  flow- 
ing numbers.  Even  the  war-sonss  of 
TyrtiBus  and  Callinus  were  in  elegiac 
verse,  as  were  also  the  didactic  and  heroic 
poems  and  moral  maxims  of  the  ancients. 
A  historical  examination  will  best  show 
how  plaintive  melancholy  came  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  this  sort  of  verse.  We 
must  first  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
pentameter.  In  the  first  volume  of  Wie- 
iand's  Attic  Museeum,  it  is  proved  by  Bot- 
tiger,  that  the  pentameter  verse  arose  from 
the  use  of  the  military  Lydian  flute.  The 
oldest  poets,  who  composed  in  tliis  meas- 
ure, confined  it  to  warlike  songs.  The 
second  period  of  the  pentameter  begins 
with  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  who,  in 
the  npuit  of  his  effeminate  ase,  breathed 
soil  feelings  into  his  flute  and  niis  pentam- 
eters, and  sung  love-elecies  to  Nanno. 
He  was  therefore  regarded  by  antiquity  as 
the  founder  of  the  tender  and  complain- 
ing elegy.     Widi  Simonides  begins  the 


thfa^  period ;  as  the  distich  was  his  favor- 
ite measure  for  epitaphs  and  inscriptions 
on  tombs,  a  litde  Poem  of  this  sort  was 
called  an  dtgu.  The  distich,  however, 
vras  never  usm  exclusively  for  mourafiil 
poems,  and  hence  it  is  well  to  distinpiiBb 
poems  in  elegiac  verse  fiiom  elegy  itself. 
Among  the  oKMiem  European  languages, 
it  is  well  knovra,  none  but  the  German 
have  a  rigid,  established  prosody  ;  hence 
this  language  alone  can  produce  elegies, 
in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word.  Gotfae 
and  VosB,  like  the  anciente,  have  happihr 
applied  this  measii^re  to  joyful  subjects. 
In  the  other  modem  languages,  elegy  al- 
ways signifies  a  moumnil  poem.  The 
characteristic  of  true  elegy  is  a  calm  and 
meditative  contemplation  of  grie^  not  the 
wild  aflony  of  sufiering.  Jacobi  says  of  it 
— **^  If  I  were  to  give  a  sensible  image  of 
Elegy,  I  should  not  paint  her  as  many 
have  done,  in  long  robes  of  sorrow,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  a  veiled  brow,  weep- 
ing over  a  coffin.  I  would  rather  repre- 
sent her  as  a  nymph  seated  placidly,  with 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  full  of  feelinir  and 
contemplation.  On  her  neglected  lo<^ 
should  hang  a  torn  garland,  and  in  her 
lap  should  ue  a  wreath  of  faded  flowers. 
A  tomb  should  appear  in  the  distance, 
half  concealed  by  a  dark  grove  of  cypresEi. 
Behind  should  rise  a  hill,  full  of  budding 
roses,  and  illumined  with  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun.** 

Element;  a  term  appUed  in  chemis- 
try to  a  body  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
composed. The  elements  or  the  ancients 
were  bodies  which  they  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  ample,  and  capable  of  forming 
all  other  bodies  by  their  mutual  combina- 
tion ;  whereas  the  elements  of  the  mod- 
ems are  regarded  as  simple,  merely  in 
respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  ajt  of 
analyzing  bodies.  The  progress  of  chem- 
ical science,  for  several  centuries  past, 
has  mainly  consisted  in  carrjring  still  far- 
ther the  analysis  of  bodies,  and  in  proving 
those  to  be  compound,  which  had  before 
been  thou^t  elementary.  (^eeCheimMry,] 

EuEPHAifT.  This  well  kncnvn  and  se- 
'gacious  animal  belongs  to  the  order  of 
pachydermatOj  or  thick-skinned  animals. 
Desmarest  recoffnises  two  recent  species, 
the  Asiatic  (E,  indieus),  and  the  .African, 
(£.  •^Jrieanus) ;  of  which  the  former  is  the 
largest,  most  readily  domesticated,  and 
best  known.  There  are  also  several  ex- 
tinct species,  whose  remains  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  pert  of  the  world.  Few 
auadrapeds  have  attracted  more  attention 
nom  mankind  than  the  elephant.  Form- 
ed as  it  were  for  the  service  of  msn  in 
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ynrm  climatee,  it  poaBesBes  every  attribute 
that  can  render  it  luefuL  It  is  strong, 
active  and  persevering,  and  so  docile  and 
sagacious  as  to  be  trained  to  ahnost  any 
service.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  words 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  form  of  an;^  animal. 
Words,  it  is  true,  may  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  recalling  forms  with  which  it  is 
already  familiar ;  but  no  description,  how- 
ever clear  and  precise,  can  give  the  mind 
that  strong  and  distinct  impression  of  a 
new  imaffe,  which  is  made  by  the  realitv^, 
or  even  by  a  representation.  This  diffi- 
culty is  peculiary  felt  in  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  elephant  His  eyes  are  ex- 
tremely small,  his  ears  veiy  large  and 
pendulous.  The  whole  form  4s  awkward, 
the  head  being  larse,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  back  much  arcned;  the  lees  are  very 
clumsy  and  shapeless,  the  teet  slightly 
divided  into,  or,  more  properly,  ^ged 
with,  five  rounded  hoofis ;  the  tail  is  some- 
what like  that  of  a  hog,  and  fiinged  at 
the  extcemit^  by  a  few  very  thick,  long, 
black  hairs.  The  skin  is  generally  of  a  deep 
ash-brown,  approaching  to  black,  thou^ 
it  is  sometimes  white  or  cream-colored; 
skins  of  this  last  sort  are  highly  prized,  be- 
ing one  of  the  attributes  of  royal^  in  Siam, 
one  of  the  titles  of  whose  king  is,  lord  of 
the  tohite  dephant.  The  tusks  are  not 
visible  in  young  animals,  but  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  growth,  they  are  emi- 
nently jconspicuous,  and  in  the  full  grown 
animal  they  project,  in  some  instances, 
seven  or  eight  feet  Elephants  sometimes 
attain  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  but  their 
general  height  is  about  nine  or  ten.  Their 
weight  is  sometimes  enormous,  being 
from  feur  to  nine  thousand  |K>unds.  The 
temale  seldom  produces  more  than  one  at 
a  birth :  this,  when  first  bom,  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  contmues  to  grow  till 
it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  yean  of  age.  It 
is  said  they  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  upwards.  They  feed  on  vege- 
tables, the  young  shoots  of  trees,  grain 
and  fiiiit  The  most  singular  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  elephant  is  his  trunk, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  animal,  though 
the  long  and  flexible  silout  of  the  tapir 
beara  some  resemblance  to  it  It  appears 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  canals  of  the 
noee ;  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  composed  of 
numerous  rings,  divided  through  its  whole 
length  by  a  septum,  and  terminates  in  a 
kind  of  movable  finger.  It  is  of  such 
strength  as  to  be  capable  of  breaking  off 
large  branches  fix>m  trees,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  endowed  with  such  ex- 
quifirite' sensibility,  that  it  can  grasp  the 
smallest  object     The  disposition  of  the 
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elephant  is  gende,  and  his  manners  social ; 
hence  they  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
troops.  The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon, 
which  are  much  esteemed,  live  in  small 
troops  or  iamilies.  In  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  the  males,  who  are  fiur- 
nished  with  the  largest  msks,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head,  and  are  the  nrst  to  face 
every  danger.  In  swimming  over  any 
large  river,  they  lead  the  van,  and  seek  a 
proper  landing  place:  next  follow  the 
young  elephants,  clinging  to  each  other  by 
means  of  their  trunks,  whilst  the  remain- 
der of  the  fill!  ffrown  bring  up  the  rear. 
These  animals  have,  in  all  ages,  been  ea- 
eerly  hunted.  Some  of  the  arts  which 
nave  been  employed  to  kill  them  or  take 
them  merit  attention.  The  Hottentots  in 
South  Africa  shoot  them  with  tin  balls: 
this  chase  is  attended  with  considerable 
dancer;  for,  with  every  precaution  that 
can  DC  used,  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant 
often  detects  the  approach  of  the  hunter^ 
who,  in  this  case,  will,  in  all  probability, 
fidl  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  animal,  un- 
less he  can  instandy  disable  him.  Sjaar- 
moau — ^In  the  island  of  Sumatra,  the  innab- 
itaiits  split  sugar  canes,  of  which  food  the 
elephant  is  very  fond,  and  impreanate 
them  with  poison.  MandeiL — ^In  Abys- 
sinia, they  are  pursued  by  hunters  on 
horseback,  in  the  following  maimer:  Two 
men,  perfecdy  naked,  mount  the  same 
horse,  the  hindermost  is  armed  with  a 
broadsword,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  cord,  and  the  remainder  is 
exceedingly  sharp.  In  this  manner  they 
puraue  the  elephants,  and,  having  singled 
out  one,  they  irritate  him  to  attack  them, 
when  they  ride  up  close  to  him,  and  the 
armed  man  slips  firom  the  horse  on  the 
off  side,  and,  whilst  the  elephant's  atten- 
tion is  engaged  with  the  horse,  he  divides 
the  tendons  of  his  foot  with  a  single  blow, 
and  thus  disables  him,  when   he  is  de- 

rched  by  lances.  Brace^ — ^They  are 
taken  alive  in  pitfalls^  or  axe  driven 
into  enclosures  ;  in  either  case  they  are 
fed  scantily,  though  regularly,  fer  a  few 
days,  when  tame  elephants  are  employed 
to  engage  their  attention  till  they  can  be 
tied  fest  to  a  tree ;  after  they  have  become 
somewhat  dispirited,  they  are  led  away 
between  two  tame  ones,  and  put  under 
iJie  care  of  keepers,  who  gradually  bring 
them  into  subjection,  more,  however,  by 
caresses  and  soothing  than  by  coercion. 
When  tamed,  they  become  the  most  gen- 
tie  and  obedient  of  all  domestic  aniinals, 
and,  in  most  cases,  are  exceeding^  fend 
of  then-  keepeis,  and  soon  leam  to  distin- 
guish the  various  tones  of  the  human 
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voioe,  as  ezpnaBive  of  aDger,  approbatkm 
cr  ooaunancL  The  domestic  elefdumt 
perfonns  more  work  than  six  horses,  but 
at  the  same  time,  requires  much  care,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  He  is  gen- 
erally fed  with  rice,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
and  mixed  with  water.  To  keep  him  in 
fiill  vigor,  a  hundred  pounds  of  this  food 
is  said  to  be  reauired  daily,  besides  fresh 
herbage  to  cool  nim,and  he  must  be  led  to 
the  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  bathe. 
His  daily  consumption  of  water  as  drink 
is  about  forty  callona  To  enumerate  all 
the  senrices  ofthese  useful  animals  would 
be  incoropadble  with  the  design  of  this 
work.  Tney  are  employed  in  carryii^ 
burdens  on  their  bodies,  necks,  and  even 
in  their  mouths,  by  means  of  a  rope,  the 
end  of  which  they  hold  &st  with  their 
teeth ;  they  load  a  boat  with  amazing  dex- 
terity, carefully  keeping  all  the  articles 
dry,  and  disposiiiff  them  where  they  ought 
to  be  placed,  m  propelling  wheel  car- 
riages neavily  laden  up  a  declivity,  thev 
push  them  mrward.  mth  their  forehead, 
and  support  them  with  their  knees.  In 
dragging  beams  of  wood  along  the  ground, 
they  remove  obstacles  or  elevate  the  ends 
of  the  beams  so  as  to  clear  them.  Before 
the  invention  of  firearms,  thev  were  used 
in  war  by  numy  nations  of  antiquity; 
they  are  still  employed  in  the  'Eaist  in 
dragging  artillery  over  mountains.  Dur- 
in|^  the  rutting  season,  this  animal  is  often 
seized  with  a  madness  which  deprives 
him  of  all  tractability,  and  renders  him  so 
dangerous,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  kill 
him.  In  many  parts  of  India,  elephants 
are  made  the  executioners  of  justice ;  for 
they  will  with  their  trunks  either  break 
the  limbs  of  a  criminal,  trample  him  to 
death,  or  pierce  him  with  their  tusks,  as 
they  may  be  directed.  In  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  file  ceneral  value  of  an  elephant 
is  about  $250 ;  but  if  there  is  any  blemish, 
as  a  want  of  tail,  &C.,  very  considerable 
deductions  are  made.  They  are  taken  at 
certain  stated  periods,  and  generaUy  a 
{ppeat  number  are  sold  together  by  auction. 
Elephants  appear  to  be  very  susceptibte 
to  tne  power  of  musoc,  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  sounds  producing  cor- 
respondinff  changes  in  the  emotions  of 
the  animals.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant 
have  k>nff  been  applied,  under  the  denom- 
ination of  toory,  to  a  variety  of  important 
uses  in  the  artSL  From  the  fossil  remains 
which  have  been  discovered,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  must  have  been  abundantly  dis- 
tributed oyer  the  earth ;  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  beeai  adapted  to  a 
much  more  northern  clinute  than  is  now 


inhabited  by  theelepfaant  Tfaespecimen 
which  was^  some  years  since,  found  im- 
bedded in  ice  in  Siberia,  was  coyered  with 
a  long  and  coarse  hair,  and  with  a  finer 
and  wooUy  covering,  which  was  short,  aixi 
closely  applied  to  the  surface,  thus  pro- 
tecting it  against  the  severe  cold  of  those 
latitu&s.  The  accounts  of  the  nuuiDeis 
and  intelligence  of  the  elephant  as  giyen 
by  writers,  although  in  many  cases  evi- 
dently exaggerate^  still  afford  |Nroof  of 
a  surprising  desree  of  sagacity,  and  fiifly 
entitle  him  to  the  rank  of 
"  Wisest  of  brates,  with  gentle  misht  endowed  3 
Though  powerfiil,  not  destnictive.      . 

Elephaivta,  or  Eusphjlnt  Isle  ;  called 
by  thenatives GAor^poor;  an  island  between 
Bombay  and  the  west  coast  of  Hindostau, 
5  miles  in  circuit ;  with  about  100  inhab- 
itants ;  5  miles  £.  Bombay.  It  was  nam- 
ed EUpkanta  by  the  Portuguese,  jErom  a 
colossal  statue  of  an  elephant  formed  out 
of  blade  rock,  which  stands  in  the  open 
plain  opposite  to  the  landing  place.  The 
island  owes  its  celebri^  to  its  wonderful 
cave  and  mytholoeical  mscriptiona.  This 
cave  is  nearly  60  foet  square,  and  18  high, 
supported  by  pillars  cut  out  ofl  the  rode ; 
and  in  the  sides  there  are  numerous  com- 
partments, containing  various  representa- 
tions of  Hindoo  deities. 

Elephantiasis  (from  i^^t,  an  ele- 
phant) ;  a  disease  so  called  finom  the  legs 
of  people  afifected  with  it  growing  scaly, 
rough,  and  wonderfully  k^ge,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  like  the  legs  of  an  dephanL 
The  disease  attacks  the  whole  body,  Iwi 
mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear 
somewhat  like  those  of  fiie  elephant.  It 
is  known  by  the  skin  bein^  thick,  rough, 
virrinkly,  unctuous,  and  void  of  hair,  and 
mostly  without  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  is 
said  to  be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  caeto?ue,  and 
order  fi}ipe%me«.  Elephantiasis  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  to  arise  in  conse- 
auence  of  some  slight  attack  of  fever,  on 
le  cessation  of  wmch  the  morbid  matter 
&lls  on  the  leg,  and  occasions  a  disteilsaon 
and  tume&ction  of  the  limb^  which  is  af- 
terwards overspread  vrith  uneven  lumps, 
and  deep  fissures.  By  some  authors  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  leprosy ; 
but  it  often  subsists  for  manv  years  witti- 
out  being  accompanied  with  any  of  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  that  dis- 
etue.  It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually, 
without  much  previous  indisposition ;  but 
more  generally,  the  person  is  seized  with 
a  coldneas  and  shivering,  pains  in  the 
head,  back  and  loins,  and  some  degree  of 
nausea.    A  slight  fever  then  ensues^  and 
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a  severe  pain  is  felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal 
fflanda,  which,  after  a  short  time,  beeomeB 
hai^d,  swelled  and  inflamed.  No  suppu- 
ration, however,  ensues  ;  but  a  red  streak 
may  be  observed  running  down  the  thiffh 
fit)m  die  swelled  gland  to  the  leg.  As 
the  inflammation  increases  in  all  the  parts, 
the  fever  gradually  abates,  and,  peniaps, 
afler  two  or  three  dajrs'  continuance,  goes 
off.  It,  however,  returns  again  at  uncer- 
tain periods,  leaving  the  leg  greatly  swelled 
with  varicose,  tuigid  veins,  the  skin  rough 
and  rugged,  and  a  thickened  membrana 
edkJa$€i,  Scales  appear  also  on  the  sur- 
face, which  do  not  fall  ofi*,  but  are  en- 
larged by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the 
membranes;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep 
fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot 
become  at  last  of  an  enormous  size.  A 
person  may  labor  under  this  disease  many 
Years  without  finding  much  alteration  in 
his  general  health,  except  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  attacks;  and  {lerhaps  the 
chief  inconvenience  he  will  experience  is 
the  enormous .  bulky  leg  which  he  drags 
about,  with  him.  The  incumbrance  hius, 
indeed,  induced  many  who  have  labored 
under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an  ampu- 
tation ;  but  the  operation  seldom  proves  a 
radical  cur&  as  the  other  leg  firequently 
becomes  afiected.  Hilary  observes,  that 
he  never  saw  both  legs  swelled  at  the 
same  time.  Instances  where  they  have 
alike  acquired  a  frightful  and  prodigious 
size,  have,  however,  flpequently  fellen  un- 
der the  observation  of  other  physicians. 

Elephant's  River,  in  Africa,  rises  in 
.  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  lat  31°  S. 

ELSPHAifTiif  A,  or  El  Sao  ;  a  small  isl- 
and on  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Svene ;  re- 
markable for  the  nuns  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  northern  pcut  is  low,  the 
flouthem  elevated  and  rock^.  The  Nile, 
for  nearly  a  mile  above,  is  mtemipted  by 
numerous  small  rocks  of  that  fine  red  gra- 
nite, which  characterizes  this  island,  and 
which  produced  so  many  portals,  columns 
and  obetisks,  to  adorn  the  chief  cities  of 
antiquity.  The  island  is  covered  with 
ruins,  piled  upon  each  other — Ermtian, 
Roman,  Saracen  and  Arabic.  Of  these 
the  E^ptian,  though  the  most  ancient, 
are  m  me  best  state>  of  preservation.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  was  once  a  great  tem- 
ple here,  dedicated  to  the  god  Cnuphis, 
all  traces  of  which,  are  now  obliterated; 
but  there  remains  a  pyramidal  portal  of 
red  granite,  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
entrance.  There  are  two  small  temples, 
one  of  which  is  believed  by  Denon  to  be- 
long to  die  earliest  ages  of  Egypt    It  is 


covered  within  and  without  widi  hieriK 
glyphics,  executed  in  a  style  of  peculiar 
excellence.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  are  remains  of  a  high  wall,  of 
which  the  masonry  is  admirable. 

Eleusib  (now  lApsinaj  a  village),  next 
to  Athens,  was  the  principal  city  of  At- 
tica. The  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine were  celebrated  there,  and  were 
thence  called  EUutinia,  Neither  the 
founder  of  these  mysteries  nor  the  time 
of  tlieir  origin  is  known ;  they  were  the 
oldest  and  the  most  venerable  in  Greece : 
originally  they  were  only  a  public  festi- 
val, a  harvest-home,  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  men  to  Ceres  for  her  bounties ;  to 
recall  their  former  condition,  and  enjoy 
their  present  blessings ;  to  banish  unkmd 
feelings,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  form  new 
laws  and  project  new  enterprises.  We 
have  no  information  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  proper  mysteries  arose  from 
these  rude  games  and  festivities.  They 
were  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleuns,  in  a  court  surrounded  by  walls. 
Behind  the  temple  was  an  elevation  in  the 
rock  upon  which  it  stood,  8  or  9  feet  hisfa, 
370  feet  long,  and  in  some  places  44  met 
broad :  on  the  northern  end  of  this  rock  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  are  still  visible.  The 
persons  who  presided  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were : — ^1.  The  Uierophant  (q. 
v.).  He  was  the  type  of  the  Creator  of 
the  worid,  and  appeared  with  emblems 
of  Omnipotence.  2.  The  torch-bearer. 
He  was  the  type  of  the  sun.  His  business 
was  to  purify  those  who  were  to  be  ini- 
tiated, and,  on  the  fifth  night,,  when  the 
vranderings  of  Ceres  on  i£ma  were  rep- 
resented, to  lead  the  other  torch-bearers. 

3.  The  sacred  herald,  who  enjoined  si- 
lence upon  those  who  were  to  be  initiated, 
and  commanded  the  profane  to  withdraw. 

4.  He  who  served  at  the  altar,  and  bore 
the  emblem  of  the  moon.  Besides  these 
persons,  the  arcbon  or  basileus  attended 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  offered 
pravers  and  sacrifices,  and  obliged  the  un- 
initiated and  the  criminal  to  retire.  He 
judged  and  punished  any  who  disturbed 
the  solenmities.  Ancient  authors  also 
mention  priestesses,  but  we  have  not  been 
informed  of  their  oflice.  The  mysteries 
were  commonly  distinguished  into  the 
ffreater  and  less.  Most  authors  give  the 
following  account  of  them.  Hercules, 
being  at  Athens,  desired  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mjrsteries ;  but,  by  the  laws,  no 
stranger  could  be  admitted:  that  they 
might  not  oflend  the  hero  whom  they 
respected  and  feared,  nor  yet  violate  tte 
ancient  laws,  the  Athenians  instituted  the 
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leBBor  mjBterifls,  to  the  celebnitioii  of 
which  he  was  admitted.  These  weie  af- 
terwards preparetoiy  to  the  greater;  fw 
which  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  fit 
himself  by  religious  ceremomes,  symboli- 
cal rites,  and  yarious  acts  of  devotion,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  withdraw  his  at- 
tention, at  least  for  a  time,  from  business 
and  pleasure,  to'  keep  him  pure,  chaste 
and  unpolluted,  and  to  excite  nis  curiosity 
in  relation  to  the  expected  revelations. 
The  period  of  purification  continued  a 
3'ear ;  and  no  one  could  be  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  without  purification,  on  pain  of 
death.  The  ceremony  of  admission  was 
performed  by  night  :  the  candidates, 
crowned  with  m^e,  were  obliged  to 
wash  their  hands  at  the  sacred  threshold 
with  holy  water:  public  proclamation  was 
also  made,  that  the  mysteries  should  be 
approached  only  with  pure  hands  and 
pure  hearts.  Pure  Greek  only  was  to  be 
spoken.  The  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
commenced  on  the  15th  dav  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  and  continued  nine  days.  It 
consisted  principally  of  representations  of 
the  history  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the 
tortures  of  Tartarus,  and  the  joys  of  Elys- 
ium, which  were  exhibited  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  The  chief  design  was, 
by  sensible  means,  to  spread  among  the 
people  a  conviction  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards 
and  puniihmenta  The  initiated  were 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  gods, 
and  they  alone  were  certain  of  the  joys 
of  immortality.  Very  different  firom  these 
lesser  were  me  greater  mysteries,  which 
contained  the  secret  doctrines  that  were 
the  chief  object  of  the  institution,  and  were 
communicated  only  to  a  few  (the  Epoptse), 
in  the  receases  of  the  sanctuary.  Secrecy 
was  enjoined  under  the  most  dreadful 
penaldes.  Divine  vengeance  and  death 
were  the  punishment  of  those  who  dis- 
closed them.  These  doctrines  probably 
aimed  at  the  explanation  of  the  popular 
superstition  and  mythology,  and  the  mter- 
pretation  of  their  true  meaning.  The  mys- 
teries inculcated  the  doctrine  of  one  God, 
and  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  soul  of 
man:  they  instructed  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the  universe, 
and  pointed  out  the  traces  of  the  Deity  in 
the  beauty  and  majesty,  the  splendor  and 
regularity  of  the  visible  world.  (See  Pot- 
ters AatqtiiiiUsf  ii,  20.) 

Eleuthbra,  or  Ai^abaster  Island; 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  has  a 
fort  and  small  garrison.  The  largest  set- 
dement  is  at  Harbor  island,  at  the  northern 


extremity,  containing,  in  1809^  890  inhab- 
itants; and  the  settlement  of  Wreck 
sound,  on  the  west  side,  contained  about 
400.    Lon.7e^3rW.;lat25^14'N. 

Elevation  of  a  Place.  (See  AUihidt,) 

Elevation,  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass,  is  the  raising,  first  of  the  host  and 
then  of  the  cup,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
people,  as  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ :  the  priest  himself  previously  per- 
forms the  act  of  adoration  by  a  deep  gen- 
ufiection.  This  ceremony  was  introduced 
into  tlie  Latin  church  in  the  beginniiM[  of 
the  12th  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
heresy  of  Berengarius,  in  order  to  render 
the  profession  of  the  belief  in  the  real 
presence  and  the  transubstantiation  as 
decidecl  and  striking  as  possible.  In  the 
Greek  Catholic  church,  the  elevation  of 
the  host  does  not  take  place  immediately 
after  the  consecration,  as  in  tlie  Roman 
church,  but  before  the  communion,  when 
the  priest  says  wnda  sancHs  (the  holy  for 
the  boly|. 

Elf,  in  the  ancient  northern  mytholo- 
gy ;  certain  beinffs,  sometimes  visible,  at 
other  times  invisible ;  either  bright,  beau- 
tiful and  good  (Idosalfcar),  dwelling  in 
heaven  iMfhem)^  or  black,  ugly  and  ma- 
licious \Sckufartaifar)j  living  under  the 
ground.  "The  fonner,"  says  the  Edda 
(q.  v.),  "  are  brighter  than  the  sun ;  the 
latter,  blacker  than  pitch."  To  tlie  latter 
belongs  the  nightmare  (in  German,  J^y 
The  fairies,  nixies,  brownies,  robin-good- 
fellows,  &C.,  all  belong  to  this  fimiily.  The 
elf-knots  are  known  to  every  body.  How 
delightfiilly  Shakspeare  has  availed  him 
self  of  these  shadowy  creations  of  a  play- 
ful imagination,  we  all  remember. 

Elgin,  lord,  bom  1769,  an  English 
nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  has  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  the  arts.  In  1792,  he  was 
sent  as  English  ambassador  to  the  Aus- 
trian court  in  the  Netheriands;  and,  in 
1799,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  received  from  the  sultan 
the  order  of  the  crescent  Being  recaUed 
in  1800,  he  travelled  through  Greece. 
The  English  government  not  complying 
with  his  request  to  cause  drawings  of  the 
ancient  monuments  to  be  made,  he  en- 
gaged several  distinffuished  artists  at  his 
own  expense,  viz.,  Tita  Lusori,  Balestra, 
Ittar,  and  the  fiunous  Calmuck,  Feeder 
Ivanovitsch.  In  1811,  the  reeuh  of  his 
travels  and  investigations  appeared,  in  a 
work  called  Pursuits  in  Greece ;  and,  in 
1814,  he  removed  many  splendid  remains 
of  antiquitv  to  England,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense.    The  English  nation  anerwaids 
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bought  them  for  £95,000,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
London.  The  Elgin  marbles  are  some 
of  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art,  and 
offer  the  richest  field  for  study.  In  the 
Vatican  are  casts  in  plaster  of  these  su- 
perb relics.  Casts  have  been  made,  also, 
for  Wiirtemberg,  Russia  and  otlier  states. 
The  largest  part  of  them  (92  pieces)  are 
from  the  Paitfaenon  of  Athens,  and  were, 
perhaps,  executed  from  designs  by  Phid- 
ias. Such  an  important  colfection  of  an- 
tiques has,  of  course,  drawn  forth  nu- 
merous pubhcations.  The  learned  Vis- 
conti  wrote  a  work  on  the  Elein  marbles 
(London,  1816),  and  an  ofiicial  report  was 
drawn  up  fit)m  the  notes  of  this  accom- 
plished scholar,  which  contains  the  opin- 
ions of  most  of  the  first  sculptors  and 
painters  of  our  age,  respecting  tnese  stat- 
ues, expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
admiration.  Lord  Elgin,  on  his  return 
from  Turkey,  passed  t&ough  France,  and 
was  one  of  the  persons  detained  by  Bona- 
parte, on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  the 
French  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  He  was  not  liberated  till 
1806.  The  purchase  of  the  famous  mar- 
bles brought  to  England  by  lord  Elgin,  is 
said  to  have  been  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  his  secretary,  and 
since  under-secretar^  of  state. 

£l-Harib  ;  a  temtory  in  the  north-west 
of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  to  which 
it  is  tributary,  important  as  the  stopping- 
place  of  caravans  passing  fi^om  Timbuc- 
too  (q.  v.),  through  the  desert,  to  the 
north-west  of  Afinca.  This  passage  was 
performed  in  two  months  by  the  caravan 
of  Caill6.  (q.  v.)  El-Harib  is  two  days* 
journey  west  m>m  the  territory  of  El- 
JDrah,  and  one  to  the  east  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Trajacants,  and  is  situated  between 
two  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend 
firom  east  to  west,  and  separate  it,  towards 
the  north,  from  the  empire  of  Morocco. 
The  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
consists,  in  the  great  quantity  of  camels 
which  they  breed,  and  which,  in  the  wet 
season,  produce  abundance  of  milk  for 
their  sustenance.  The  Moors  of  El-Ha- 
rib carry  goods  for  the  merchants  of  Tafi- 
let,  El-Drah,  &c.,  on  their  camels,  to 
Timbuetoo  and  other  places.  They  re- 
turn with  gokl  and  slaves,  which  ther 
sell  in  Morocca  Hhe  inhabitants  of  El- 
Harib  consist  of  11  tribes  of  Mohamme- 
dans, filthy  to  excess,  and  are  much  op- 
pressed and  despised  by  the  wandering 
Berbers  and  their  other  neighbors.  (See 
B^xyk  CaUl^'ft  Trmds  Ofwgk  CaUndJi/ri' 
40* 


ea  ia  TMudoOf  &C.,  Paris  and  LondoiL 

1830, 2  vols.) 

Elianus.    (See  JElianius,) 

Elias.    (See  El^ah,) 

Elijah;  a  prophet,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab,  kinff  of  Israel,  and  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judah.  The  prophet 
rebuked  both  these  kings  for  their  idola- 
tiy,  and  at  last  succeeded,  by  his  miracles, 
in  abolishing  it  Instead  of  dying  in  the 
common  way,  he  ascended  to  heaven  in 
a  fieiy  chariot  His  suc^sessor  was  Eli- 
sha.  His  history  is  related  in  the  Furst 
and  Second  Books  of  Kings.  According 
to  some  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Jews  expected  Elijah  to  appear  before 
the  Messiah,  and  Christians  have  main- 
tained that  he  will  appear  on  earth 
before  the  end  of  the  worid.  Many  le- 
ffends  are  related  of  this  prophet  by 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The  cu- 
rious will  find  specimens  of  these  in  Bayle. 
(For  information  of  the  views  of  the  Cath- 
olics respecting  tliis  prophet,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  IHctionnaire  de  Tft^oJcgie, 
Toulouse,  1817.) 

Elio,  Francisco  Xavier,  having  di»- 
tinj^isbed  himself  in  the  Spanish  war 
against  Napoleon,  was  appointed  by  the 
regency  to  be  captain-general  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution  in  South  America. 
He  had  to  contend  with  Liniers  and  Arti- 
gas  (q.  V.)  particulariv ;  and  was  attacked 
and  besieged  by  the  latter  in  Monte  Video. 
The  siege  being  prosecuted  by  Rondo 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  Elio  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Brazilian  sov- 
emment  An  auxiliaiy  force  of  4D00 
P9rtuguese  was  prepanng  to  relieve  him, 
when  the  fear  of  their  approach  induced 
the  patriots  to  close  with  the  propositions 
for  peace  made  by  Elio.  This  was  in 
1811;  but  Elio  was  again  besieged  the 
next  year.  Meanwhile  he  was  succeed^ 
by  don  Gaspar  Vigodet,  and  returned  to 
Europe.  Upon  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
YII,  Elio  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
in  favor  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  con- 
tributed efficaciously  to  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  regency  and  the 
cortes  of  Cadiz.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  appointment  of  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  which  he  governed 
with  all  the  extremity  of  fanatical  rigor. 
A  disturbance  in  the  city  of  Valencia  gave 
him  occasion  to  inflict  upon  the  fiiends 
of  liberal  institutions,  indiscriminately,  a 
series  of  cruelties  shocking  to  humanity. 
Hts  career  of  atrocity  lasted  upwards  of  a 
year,  when  it  was  cut  short  by  the  revival  • 
of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  in  March, 
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1820.  Elio  proclaimed  the  new  order  of 
thinffs,  and  prepared  to  submit  to  it,  yet 
would  have  been  killed  by  the  populace, 
but  for  the  intercession  of  the  count  of 
Almodavar.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  cit- 
adel, where  he  remained  until  May,  182^ 
without  a  conclusion  of  his  trial.  At  that 
time,  he  was  implicated  in  a  movement 
of  port  of  the  garrison  in'  iiivor  of  ab- 
solutism. He  was  immediately  brought 
to  trial  before  a  military  commission,  for 
this  new  crime,  and  unanimously  sen- 
tenced to  the  punishment  of  death,  which 
was  inflicted  Sept  3,  1822.  When  the 
invasion  of  the  French  restored  Ferdi- 
nand to  absolute  power,  the  greatest  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  the  memory  of  general 
Elio.  His  eldest  son  received  the  title  of 
marquis  o/Fideliiy,  and  his  full  pay  as  gen- 
eral was  continued  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. The  judges,  also,  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  were  among  the  exceptions 
fiom  the  decree  of  amnesty  of  1824. 

EiiioT,  John,  styled  the  apostle  to  the 
hutiansj  was  bom  In  England,  in  1604, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. After  pureuing  the  occupation 
of  a  teacher  in  England,  he  emigrated,  in 
1631,  to  Massachusetts.  He  became  min- 
ister of  the  church  in  Roxbuiy,  and  soon 
conceived  a  strong  passion  for  Chris- 
tianizing and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  nearly 
twenty  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
English  plantations.  He  acquired  their 
language,  and  published  a  grammar  and 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  it  The 
merit  is  claimed  for  him  of  having 
been  the  first  Protestant  clergyman  who 
peached  the  gospel  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican savages.  His  evanffelical  labors, 
and  personal  sufierings,  his  influence 
among  them,  his  zeal,  courage  and  expo- 
sure in  protecting  them  fi!om  wrong  and 
violence,  are  celebrated  in  a  number  of  the 
publications  on  New  England  history  and 
Dioeraphy.  This  indefiitigable  missionaiy 
died  Ma^  20, 1690,  aged  about  86  years. 
He  left  four  sons,  whom  he  had  educated 
at  Harvard  college,  and  who  were  classed 
with  '^the  best  preachers  of  their  genera- 
tion." His  extreme  antipathy  to  vrigs 
and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  specially  no- 
ticed by  all  his  biographers.  He  was 
eccentric,  besides,  in  his  ascetic  habits, 
and  in  several  of  his  main  theological 
opinions.  His  P|["^^  worics  are  volu- 
minous. In  1660,  he  issued  a  tract,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Indians  are  descendants  of  the  Jews.  His 
political  theories  were. fully  democratic 
Hutchinson  relates,  in  his  I&toiy  of  Mas^ 


aachuMtts,  diat,  in  1660,  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  pronounced  the 
Christian  Commonwealth,  of  which  Eliot 
was  the  author,  to  be  *<  full  of  seditioiis 
principles  and  notions,  in  relation  to  all 
eatabliiBhed  ^vemments  in  the  Chrisdan 
worid,  especially  against  the  government 
established  in  tlieiir  native  country.**    Upon 
consultation  witii  the  elders,  their  formal 
censure  vras  deferred,  in  order  to  afford 
the  heretical  republican  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  public  recantation.    He  did  this 
in  a  paper,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
general  couit,  at  its  next  session,  and  which 
WB8  posted  up,  by  its  order,  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  colony.    He  acknowl- 
edges that  "  such  expressions  as  do  mani- 
ieSly  scandalize  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, by  king,  lords  and  commons,  are 
antichristian,  and  that  all  form  of  civil 
government,  deduced  from  Scripture,  is 
of  God,  and  to  be  subjected  to,  for  con- 
science* sake;  and  whatsoever  is  in  the 
whole  epistle  or  book  inconsistent  herevrith 
he  does,  at  once,  most  cordially  disown." 
Eliott,  George  Augustus  (lord  Heath- 
field)  ;  the  defender  of  Gibraltar ;  bom  at 
Stubbs,  in  Scotland,  1718,  of  an  ancient 
family.    He  was  educated  at  home,  by  a 
private  tutor,  and  afterward  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden.    He  studied  milita- 
ry science  at  the  French  military  school  at 
La  Fere,  travelled  through  several  JPsitB 
of  the  contment,  and  served  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  as  a  volunteer.    In  1733,  he 
joined  the  engineer  corps  at  Woolwich, 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  made 
adjutant  of  the  second  corps  of  horse 
grenadiers.    He  accompanied  George  II 
to  Germaiiy  in  May,  1743,  when  that 
monareh  assisted  Maria  Theresa  asainst 
France,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Dettinsen,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.   In  the  seven  years*  war, 
he  fought  imder  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberiand,  prince  Ferdinand, 
and  the  crown-prince  of  Brunswick,  fiiom 
1757,  as  commander  in  chief  of  a  regi- 
ment of  tight  Qavaliy,  which  he  had  him- 
self raised.    He  was  called  fiom  the  con- 
tinent to  be  made  second  in  command  at 
Havanna.    In  1775,  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Ireland^ 
and,  in  the  same  year,  received  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Gibraltar.    Spain,  in  con- 
nexion with  France,  took  part,  in  1779,  in 
the  war  between  Eingland  and  America, 
and,  even  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  by  sea  and  by  land. 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  all  the  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  si^,  wlijch 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  in  hisloiy 
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In  June,  1788»  the  duke  of  CriUoiv  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spimish  army, 
who  had  recently  taken  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca from  the  English,  arrived  at  Gibral- 
tar, with  a  reinforcemenL  All  the  French 
princes  royal  were  in  the  camp.  An 
army  of  30,000  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  Floating 
batteries  were  constructed  to  attack  the 
fortifications,  with  two  roofs,  so  carefully 
and  strongly  built,  that  neither  balls  nor 
bombs  could  injure  them :  there  were  ten 
of  them,  which,  together,  had  2ff7  can- 
nons, each  cannon  being  served  by  36 
men.  Sept  13, 1782,  they  drew  near  to 
the  fortress,  and  the  crews  f  consistinff  of 
criminals,  to  whom,  if  they  aid  their  duty, 
a  pensbn  of  200  hvres  per  annum  had 
been  promised)  commenced  the  attack. 
Eliott.  wished  to  assail  the  batteries  with 
red-hot  shot,  but  knew  no  means  of  pre- 
paring them  in  sufficient  quanl;ity.  A 
German  smith,  however,  named  Schw&n 
Rendiek,  constructed  an  oven  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  more  than  4000  hot  shot  were 
now  showered  on  the  batteries.  The 
same  afternoon,  smoke  was  seen  to  rise 
from  the  principal  batteiy  and  two  others. 
The  enemy  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue 
the  jSames  and  close  the  holes;  at  one 
o'clock  at  night,  three  of  the  batteries 
were  completely  m  flames,  and  some  of 
the  others  were  beginning  to  burn.  The 
erewis  in  vain  made  signids  to  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  their  condition ;  they  could  do  noth- 
ing for  the  Jwtteries,  and  only  attempted  to 
rescue  the^crews ;  but  12  gunboats,  which 
left  the  fortress,  commanded  by  captain 
Curds,  prevented  the  boats  of  the  besiegera 
fit>m  approaching,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continued  to  fire  on  the  floating  fortresses. 
At  break  of  day,  the  crews  were  seen  on 
the  burning  batteries,  Crying  for  help.  The 
besieged  now  hastened  to  assist  them, 
dangerous  as  it  was,  on  account  of  the 
balls  from  the  heated  cannons  and  the 
pieces  of  wood  fix>m  the  bursting  struc- 
tures, which  flew  against  them.  Curtis, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  those  of  his 
people,  saved  13  officers  and  344  soldiers. 
An  attack  by  land  was  also  frustrated  by 
Eliott,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tempest 
greatly  injuring  the  Spanish  fleet,  the 
siejge,  from  the  middle  of  November, 
17^  was  changed  into  a  close  blockade, 
to  which  the  peace,  concluded  at  Ver- 
sailles, Jan.  20, 1783,  put  an  end.  The 
lung  of  England  sent  Ehott  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  which  was  presented  to  him 
on  the  spot  on  which  ne  had  most  ex- 
poeed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Elliott  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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kinj^,  ordered  medal4rbe  struck,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  eveiy  soldier  en- 
gaged in  the  defence.  After  the  concluaon 
of  peace,  he  went  to  England,  and  was 
created  lord  Heathfield.  Jn  1790,  he  was 
obliged  to  viat  the  baths  of  Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle  for  his  health.  In  Kalkofen,  a  place 
near  that  city,  and  his  favorite  residence, 
be  died  of  an  apoplexy,  July  6,  the  Aame 
year.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  England, 
and  the  king  himself  prepared  the  plan 
of  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him 
at  Gibraltar.  One  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  of  Copley  (q.  v.),  representing  the 
siege  and  relief  or  Gibraltar,  and  full  of 
portraits,  is  placed  in  the  council-chamber 
of  Guildhall,  London,  having  been  painted 
for  the  city.  General  Eliott  was  one  of  the 
most  abstemious  men  of  his  age.  His  diet 
consisted  of  vegetables  and  water.  He 
slept  only  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  inured 
himself  to  habits  of  order  and  watchfulness. 

Elis;  a  country  in  the  west 'of  the 
Peloponnesus  (q.  v.),  where  Olympia  was 
situated.  (See  Olympic  Games.)  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arcadia  on  the 
south  by  Messenia,  and  ran  along  the 
coast,  watered  by  the  river  Alpheus.  Elis 
was  the  capital  of  the  country.  Eleus, 
one  of  its  kings  in  early  times,  is  said  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  name  of  tlie 
country. 

Elixir  (fiiom  the  Andxc  cH  ecdr,  a 
chemical  medicine,  or  from  iXi^v,  I  help,  or 
SXcu,  I  draw  out,  or  fit>m  digere^  to  choose, 
or  rather  fit>m  dixare,  to  boil).  It  is  the 
name  of  several  mechcines,  consisting  of 
wine  or  spirits  of  wine  and  various  resin- 
ous, bitter,  vegetable  substances.  The 
word,  however,  is  almost  gone  out  of  use, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  tincture.  Elix- 
irs, indeed,  differ  from  tinctures,  by  having 
a  thicker  and  more  opaque  conenstence, 
and  by  containing  less  ^irit  The  stom- 
ach elixirs  of  Frederic  Hoffmann  and 
Stoughton  are  well  known.  The  former 
(rftr.  msceraU,  Fr.  Hojfmanni)  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  Malaga  or  Hungary  wine 
the  extract  of  card,  ben.,  cent  min.,  cort. 
aurant,  coit.  Chinee.,  myrrh,  aq.,  and  add* 
ing  to  the  solution  a  little  tinct  caryophyll. 
aromat.  and  tinct  croci.  Stoughton's 
elixir  consists  of  absynth.,  gentian,  rubr., 
rhabarfo,  cascarilla  and  corL  aurant,  steep- 
ed in  spirits  of  wine. 

Eliza  Bonaparte  (See  Baccioccki). 

Elizabeth,  St.,  of  Thurin^a,  distin- 
guished for  her  piety  and  virtue,  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  11,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  bom  at  Presburg,  1207,  and,  in  ml, 
was  married  to  Louis,  landgrave  of  Thu- 
lingia,  who  was  then  11  years  old,  and 
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WW  educated  at  Wtttbuig,  in  alFthe  ele- 
gance of  the  court  of  Hermann,  the  abode 
of  music  and  the  arts.  Louis  began  to 
govern  in  1215,  and  the  marriage  was 
completed  in  1221.  While  the  husband 
devoted  himself  to  kniehtlv  exploits,  the 
wife  was  distinguished  by  the  mild  virtues 
of  her  sex.  When  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially Thuringia,  was  oppressed  with  fam- 
ine and  pestilence,  she  caused  many  hos- 
pitals to  be  erected,  fed  a  multitude  of  the 
poor  from  her  own  table,  and  supplied 
their  wants  with  money  and  clothing. 
She  wandered  about,  in  an  humble  dress, 
reheving  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched. 
Louis  (Sed  on  a  crusade,  and  her  own 
life  terminated  Nov.  19, 1231,  in  an  hos- 

§ital  which  she  had  herself  established, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  her  ad- 
miring contemporaries,  and,  four  years 
after  ner  death,  tins  canonization  was 
approved  by  pope  Greffory  IX.  A  beau- 
tiful church  and  a  cosUy  monument  were 
erected  over  her  tomb.  The  latter  is  now 
one  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of  Goth- 
ic architecture  in  Germany. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  and  one 
of  its  most  celebrated  sovereigns,  was  the 
dau^ter  of  Henry  YIII,  by  his  queen, 
Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  bom  in  1533,  and 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  also  in  those  classical  studies  in- 
to which  it  had  then  become  customary 
to  initiate  females  of  distinction  in  Eng- 
land. In  her  father's  testament,  she  was 
placed  the  third  in  the  ohier  of  succes- 
sion; but  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
induced  her  brother,  Edward  VI,  to  set 
her  aside,  as  well  as  her  sister  Mary,  to 
make  room  for  Jane  Grey.  In  the  reign 
of  Mary,  she  was  placed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  from  her  known 
attachment  to  Protestantism ;  and  notwith- 
standing her  great  prudence,  but  for  the 
poUtic  interference  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Philip  of  Spain,  she  might  have  been  in 

Seat  personal  danger.  On  the  death  of 
ary,  m  1558,  she  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  received  in  the  me- 
tropolis with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
She  confflgned  to  oblivion  all  the  affronts 
she  had  received  during  the  late  reign, 
and  prudently  assumed  the  gracious  de- 
meanor of  the  common  sovereign  of  all 
her  subjects.  Philip  of  Spain  soon  made 
her  proposals  of  marriage,  but  she  knew 
the  aversion  borne  him  by  the  nation  too 
well  to  think  of  accepting  them.  She 
proceeded  with  considerable  prudence  and 
moderation  to  the  arduous  task  of  settling 
religion,  which  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
effi»cted  by  the  first  parliament  she  sum- 


immed.  It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth 
began  that  interference  in  the  afibirs  of 
Scotland,  which  produced  some  of  the 
most  singular  events  of  her  reign.  Maiv, 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  was  not  onlv 
the  next  heir  in  l>lood  to  the  English 
crown,  but  was  regarded  by  the  Roman- 
ists, who  deemed  Elizabeth  illeffitimate,  as 
the  true  sovereign  of  England.  By  the 
marriage  of  that  princess  with  the  dau- 
phin, and  h^  relationship  to  the  Guises, 
Scotland  was  also  drawn  into  a  closer 
union  with  France  than  ever.  Thus 
peat  political  causes  of  enmity  abounded, 
m  addition  to  the  female  rivalry,  which 
was  tiie  most  conspicuous  foible  of  Elhza- 
beth.  The  first  step  she  took  in  Scottish 
affiurs  was  to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
aid  the  party  which  supported  the  refor- 
mation; and  this  inteilerence,  in  1560, 
effected  a  treaty,  b^  which  the  French 
were  obliged  to  qmt  Scotland.  On  the 
return  of  Mary  from  France,  afler  the 
death  of  her  husband,  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  Elizabeth's  recognition 
of  her  title  as  presumptive  successor  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  out,  although  unat- 
tended to,  and  very  disagreeable  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  two  <jueens  Uvea  for  some  time  in 
apparent  aimty.  In  tiie  mean  time,  Eliz- 
aoeth  acquired  great  reputation  by  her 
vigorous  conduct  and  political  sagacity, 
and  bad  many  suitors  among  the  princes 
of  Europe,  whom,  consistent  wnh  her 
early  resolution  to  hve  single,  she  con- 
stantly refused.  Being  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe, 
she  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
French  Huguenots  in  that  capacity,  and 
gave  them  aids  in  men  and  money.  Her 
government  at  home  also  gradually  grew 
more  rigorous  against  the  CathoUcs — one 
<^  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
incessant  intrigue  of  the  popish  part)% 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  overthrow 
her  government  She  did  all  in  her  pow- 
er to  thwart  the  attempts  to  unite  Maiy  in 
a  second  marriage,  and,  besides  a  weak 
jealousy  of  the  personal  charms  of  the 
queen  of  Scotiand,  she  discovered  another 
weakness  in  a  propensity  to  adopt  court 
fiivorites,  with  a  view  to  exterior  accom- 
plish ments  rather  than  to  merit,  as  in  the 
well  known  instance  of  Dudley,  eari  of 
Leicester.  The  political  dissensions  in 
Scotland,  which  gave  Mary  so  much  dis- 
quiet, were  fomented  bv  Elizabeth  and 
her  mimsters,  but  it  was  her  own  miscon- 
duct that  threw  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
rival.  The  manner  in  which  Elizab^h 
detained  the  unhappy  queen  in  captivity, 
the  secret  negotiations  of  the  latter  with 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  rebeDioiui  in  the 
north,  and  the  treasonable  engagements 
made  by  the  earls  of  Northumberiand  and 
Westmoreland  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  are  affiiirs  rather  of 
history  than  biography.  In  the  midst  of 
these  events,  the  Puritanical  party  gave 
much  uneasiness  to  the  queen,  who  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  ceremonials  of 
religion,  and  to  the  hierarchy  of  which 
she  bad  become  the  head.  Inheriting, 
too,  aU  the  maxims  of  royal  authority 
maintiuned  by  her  Either,  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty,  by  which  the  Puritans  be- 
came early  distinguished,  was  veiy  offen- 
sive to  her.  Elizabeth,  however,  under- 
stood the  art  of  making  practical  conces- 
sions, n^le  she  maintained  her  dignity  in 
language ;  and  such  was  the  general  pru- 
dence and  fingality  of  her  administration, 
tbat  she  retained  the  affections  even  of 
those  whom  she  eovemed  with  a  rigorous 
hand.  Almost  the  only  cause  of  com- 
plaint, in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  in 
this  reign,  arose  from  the  injurious  grant 
of  monopolies,  which  formed  a  frequent 
subject  of  parliamentary  complaint,  and 
were  often,  m  conseouence,  revoked.  The 
assistance  given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Low  Countries  induced 
Spain,  in  1572,  to  promote  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  chiefly  conducted  by  a  Flor- 
entine merchant  and  the  bishop  of  Ross^ 
the  Scottish  resident  in  England.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  allowing  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  participation  of  this  plot,  on 
its  discoveiy,  was  tried  and  executed.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  same 
year,  alarmed  all  Protestant  rulers,  and 
especially  Elizabeth,  who  put  herself  and 
court  into  mourning  on  the  occasion,  and 
received  in  silence  the  French  ambassador 
sent  over  to  apologize  for  that  execrable 
deed.  She,  however,  maintained  external 
amity  with  the  French  court,  and  even 
suflered  negotiations  to  be  commenced 
for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alen- 
con,  the  king's  brother,  which  brought 
tliat  prince  to  Endand.  An  expectation 
that  the  union  would  take  place  now  be- 
came general.  In  1575,  she  received  the 
ofler  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted 
Dutch  provinces;  but,  from  prudential 
reasons,  she  declined  to  accept  it;  and 
it  was  not  until  1578  that  she  signed 
with  them  a  treaty  of  alliance.  In  1585, 
Elizabeth  ventured  openly  to  defy  the 
hostility  of  Spain,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  revolted  provinces,  by  which  she 
bound  henielf  to  assist  them  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  command  of  which 
ehc  intrusted  to  Leicester,  ,who  did  little 


honor  to  her  choice.  She  also  sent  an 
armament,  under  Drake,  asaidst  the  Span- 
ish settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
made  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  friendship 
she  courted,  while  she  detained  his  moth- 
er in  prison.  In  1586,  that  conspiracy 
took  place,  the  object  of  which  was  hef* 
assassination  by  Anthony  Babington.  As 
Elizabeth's  principal  counseUors,  as  well 
as  the  nation  at  large,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  demanded  the 
life  of  Mary,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  injustice  of  her  treatment,  it  was 
clearly  the  result  of  strong  political  cir- 
cumstances. Elizabeth,  however,  con- 
scious of  the  invidious  liffht  in  which  the 
execution  of  a  queen  and  relation  would 
appear  to  Europe,  practised  all  the  arts  of 
dissimulation  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
odium  from  herself  as  possible.  She 
even  wished  Maiy  to  be  taken  off  pri- 
vately ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  refusal  of 
sir  Amias  Paulet  and  su-  Drue  Druiy,  her 
keepers,  to  be  concerned  in  so  odious  an 
affair,  that  the  curious  transaction  of  fur- 
thering the  warrant  by  secretaiy  Davison 
took  place,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
the  execution  of  Mary  on  Feb.  8,  1587. 
The  dissembled  grief  of  Elizabeth,  when 
informed  of  this  catastrophe,  deceived  no 
one,  although  the  imputed  mistake  of 
Davison,  and  the  sacrince  of  him  to  her 
assumed  resentment^  afl^rded  the  king  of 
Scotland  a  pretext  for  resuming  an  ami- 
cable correspondence  with  the  English 
court  The  year  1588  was  rendered 
memorable  by.  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  on  which  meditated  invasion 
Elizabedi  displayed  all  the  confidence 
and  eneigy  of^  her  character.  Soon  after 
this  event,  Elizabeth  became  the  ally  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate his  title  to  that  throne;  and,  for 
some  years,  English  auxiliaries  served  in 
France,  and  naval  expeditions  were  un- 
dertaken, in  which  none  more  distin- 
guished themselves  than  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Essex,  who,  on  the  death  of  Leices- 
ter, succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  queen's 
favor.  In  1601,  she  held  a  conference 
with  the  marquis  de  Rosni  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  9ully)»  who  came  over,  on 
the  part  of  Henry  IV,  to  concert,  in  con- 
currence with  England,  a  new  balance 
of  European  power,  to  control  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  house  of  Austria.  Eliz- 
abeth readily  gave  in  to  the  project,  and 
the  minister  quitted  England  in  admira- 
tion of  die  solidity  and  enlargement  of  her 
political  vie^vs.  Having  suppressed  an 
msurrection  in  Ireland,  and  obliged  aUthe 
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finanmh  troops,  sent  to  aid  in  it,  to  quit  the 
iwnd,  she  turned  her  thoughts  towards 
relieving  die  hiirdens  of  her  subjects,  and 
gained  much  additional  popularity  by  sup- 
fwessing  a  great  number  of  unpopular 
monopolies.  The  execution  of  tne  earl 
of  Essex  (see  Deveretuc,  Robert^y  however, 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  her  happmess ;  and, 
on  leaniing  from  the  dying  countess  of 
Nottingham,  that  he  had  really  transmitted 
the  ring,  which  implied  his  request  of  par- 
don, she  became  furious  with  fb^  and, 
when  her  anger  subsided,  fell  mto  an 
incurable  melancholy.  At  length  nature 
began  to  sink,  and,  as  lier  end  manifestly 
approached,  she  was  urged  by  her  coun- 
cil to  declare  her  successor.  She  an- 
swered, ^  Who  but  her  kinsman,  the  king 
of  Scots?"  and  soon  after,  suikin^  into 
a  lethargy,  she  expired,  without  further 
struggle  or  convulsion,  on  March  24, 1602, 
in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of 
her  reign. — fcsdmatinff  the  character  and 
conduct  of  fUizabeth  from  the  events  of 
her  reign,  she  will  jusdy  rank  high  ambng 
sovereigns.  Under  her  auspices,  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  as  opposed  to  popery,  was 
fbrmly  established.  Factions  were  re- 
strained, government  strengthened,  the 
vast  power  of  Spain  nobly  opposed,  op- 
pressed neighbon  supported,  a  navy  cre- 
ated, commerce  rendered  flourishing,  and 
the  national  character  aggrandized.  She 
did  not  merely  lend  a  name  to  a  con- 
spicuous period  of  history ;  her  own  pru- 
dence, iudgment,  fortitude,  firmness,  vigor 
and  industiy  materially  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  her  administration.  She 
was  firugal  to  the  borders  of  avarice ;  but, 
being  as  economical  of  the  people's 
money  as  of  her  own,  her  prudent  atten- 
tion to  national  expenditure  contributed 
materially  to  the  public  good.  The  se- 
verity of  Elizabeth  to  Catholic  emissaries, 
Jesuits,  and  others,  whether  native  or  for- 
eign, has  latterly  been  deemed  scarcely 
dd^nsiUe,  nor,  on  a  religious  ground,  is 
it  so ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
most  of  those  who  suffered  really  souffht 
the  overthrow  of  the  state,  ancL  in  a(Mi- 
tion,  acted  under  the  direction  of^  a  foreign 
influence  of  the  most  baleful  description. 
The  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  can 
never  be  defended,  but  will  always  re- 
main one  of  those  cases  which  neither 
policy,  ncn*  even  personal  danger,  can 
sufficiently  justify.  It  may  be  ouestioned, 
however,  if  the  dissimulation  or  Elizabeth 
has  not  injured  her  memoiy  in  respect  to 
this  transaction,  more  than  the  deed  it- 
self^ which  was  certainly  deemed  neces- 
SBiy  both  by  her  mimsten  and  a  vast 


majority  of  the  people.  Her  principal 
de&cts  were  violence  and  haughtiness  of 
temper,  impatience  of  contradiction,  and 
]nsatiiU>le  fondness  for  admiradon  and 
flattery.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that,  capricious  as  she  was  in  her  afiec- 
tions,  and  petty  in  her  feminine  Jealous- 
ies, she  always  made  even  her  bvorites 
feel  that  she  was  their  sovereign,  when 
they  were  disposed  to  forget  it  Althouf^ 
fond  of  literature,  and  substantiaUy  learn- 
ed, she  was  no  very  munificent  patronesB, 
and  made  veiy  poor  returns  for  the  excess 
of  incense  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her. 
She'  was  skilled  in  the  Greek,  and  spoke 
the  Latin  language  with  considerable  flu- 
ency. She  translated  from  the  former 
into  Latin  a  dialogue  oT  Xenophon.  two 
oradons  of  Isocrates,  and  a  play  of  Eurip- 
ides, and  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Plato.  From  the  Latin  she  translated 
Boethius's  Conaoladons  of  Philosophy, 
Sallust's  Jugurthine  War,  and  a  pan  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetiy.  In  the  Royal 
and  Noble  Authore  of  lord  Orford,  may 
also  be  found  a  catalogue  of  translations 
from  the  French,  prayers,  meditations, 
speeches  in  parliament,  letters,  &c. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Or- 
leans, only  daughter  of  the  elector  Charles 
Louis,  of  the  Palatinate,  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg,  1652.  She  was  a  princess  of 
distinfi;ui8hed  talents  and  character,  and 
fived  half  a  centuiy  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV  without  changing  her  German  habits 
for  French  rlianners.  She  was  educated 
with  the  greatest  care,  at  the  court  of  her 
aunt,  afterwards  the  electoress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  and,  at  the  age  of  19,  she  mar- 
ried duke  Philip  of  Orleans,  from  reasons 
of  state  policy.  She  was  without  pereon- 
al  charms,  but  her  understanding  was 
strong,  and  her  character  imaffected,  and 
she  was  characterized  by  liveliness  and 
wit  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  she  exer- 
cised no  more  influence  on  the  educati<m 
of  her  children.  Her  second  son  was  af- 
terwards known  as  regent  Madame  de 
Mainteiion  was  her  implacable  enemy, 
but  Louis  XIV  was  attracted  by  her  in- 
tegrity and  frankness,  lier  vivacity  and 
wit  She  oflen  attended  him  to  the 
chase.  She  preserved  the  highest  respect 
for  the  literaiy  men  of  Germany,  particu- 
larlv  for  Leibnitz,  whose  correspondence 
with  the  French  literati  she  promoted. 
She  died  at  St  Ck>ud,  in  1722.  She  has 
described  herself  and  her  situation  with 
a  natural  humor,  perfect]^  original,  in  bcr 
German  letters,  which, form  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  covot 
of  Louis  XiV4    The  most  valuable  of  her 
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lettera  are  contained  in  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  the  Ducheas  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
of  Orleans,  by  professor  Schiitz,  Leipsic, 
1820. 

Elizabeth  Petrowna,  empress  of 
Russia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catharine  I,  was  bom  1709,  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  greatest  prosperity  and  glory. 
After  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1741, 
it  was  asserted,  that  Catharine  I  had,  by 
her  wiU,  appointed  her  eldest  daughter, 
Anne  (wife  of  the  duke  of  Holstein),  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  II,  and,  after  Anne,  her 
younger  sister,  Elizabeth ;  but  this  is  not 

SrovM,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  prince 
[enzikoif  would  have  permitted  such  a 
wilL  The  nobles  and  the  senate,  after  the 
death  of  Peter  II,  chose  Anne,  duchess 
dowager  of  Courland,  daughter  of  Ivan, 
and  mece  of  Peter  I.  She  setded  the 
succession  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  the 
young  prince  Ivan,  son  of  her  niece,  Anne, 
who  was  married  to  Antony  Ulrich,  duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  empress,  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed regent,  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Elizabeth,  naturally  inactive, 
and  more  prone  to  pleasure  than  ambi- 
tion, appeared  alike  mdifterent  to  all  po- 
litical projects.  She  endeavored,  how- 
ever, to  conciliate  the  guards,  and  chose 
her  fiivorites  among  their  officers.  Nei- 
ther the  regent  nor  her  husband,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  troops,  took 
measures  against  a  revolution.  A  party 
was,  therefore,  formed  for  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  whose 
name  so  many  glorious  recollections  were 
attached.  The  princess  did  not  oppose 
the  attempt  made  to  place  her  on  the 
throne,  and  submitted  to  the  advice  of  Les- 

na  surgeon,  who  viras  eager  to  distin- 
himself.  The  marquis  of  Ch^tar- 
Sie,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  person 
and  manners  had  prepossessed  Elizabeth 
in  his  fiivor,  saw  in  the  proposed  revolu- 
tion only  an  opportunity  of  securing  to 
France  an  ally.  Sweden,  dissatisfied  with 
the  cabinet  of  Petersburg,  was  persuaded 
to  declare  war  against  Russia.  The  con- 
spiracy, however,  might  easily  have  been 
discovered.  Lestocq  was  incautious.  The 
regent  was  warned  of  the  plot;  but  the 
natural  goodne^  of  her  disposition  save 
admission  to  no  suspicion.  Elizaoeth 
easily  succeeded  in  quieting  her  with  prot- 
estations and  tears.  The  conspirators, 
however,  were  not  without  anxiety,  and 
Lestocq  ur^  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  project  Observing  a  card  on 
Elizabeth's  table,  he  drew  upon  it  a  wheel 
and  a  crown,  sa^ng  to  the  ^|Sncefl8,  <^This 


or  that,  madame ;  one  for  you,  or 
other  for  me!"  This  decided  Eli 
the  conspirators  were  immediately  inform- 
ed of  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  conspiracy 
was  ready  to  break  out  The  husband 
of  the  regent,  being  informed  of  the  dan- 
ger, urged  her  to  tike  measures  for  their 
safety;  but  Anne  would  not  credit  the. 
reports.  They  were  both  seized  while 
asleep,  December  6,  1741,  and,  with  their 
son,  were  carried  to  the  palace  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  at  the  same  time  Munich,  father  and 
son,  Ostermann,  Golofkin  and  others 
were  throvim  into  prison.  Anne  and  the 
prince  Antony  Ulrich  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  an  island  in  the  Dwina,  near 
the  White  sea,  and  Ivan  to  the  castle  of 
Schlusselburg.  Elizabeth  caused  herself 
to  be  proclaimed  empress.  Munich,  Os- 
termann and  others  were  condemned  to 
death ;  but  Elizabeth  made  a  display  of 
her  clemency,  by  commuting  their  pun- 
ishment for  exile  to  Siberia.  Lestocq  was 
made  first  physician  of  the  court,  and 
preadent  of  the  medical  college,  with  the 
title  of  privy  counsellor;  but  he  afterwards 
fell  under  her  di^leasure.  Bestuscheft^ 
who  had  been  minister  under  Anne,  and 
whom  Lestocq  had  caused  to  be  impoint- 
ed  chancellor,  enjoyed  great  infiuen<;e. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  at 
Abo,  in  1743,  by  the  interposition  of 
France.  In  1748,  Elizabetii  sent  aid  to 
Maria  Theresa,  in  Germany,  by  which  she 
hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  mean  tim^  a 
conspuacy  vras  formed  against  her,  in 
which,  amon^  others,  Lapoukin  and  his 
vrife  (distinguished  for  her  wit  and  beauty) 
were  engaged ;  but  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  wife  of  Lapoukin,  in  whom 
the  empress  saw  a  dangerous  rival,  with 
her  husband  and  son,  and  the  wife  of 
Bestuscheft*  received  the  punishment  of 
the  knout ;  the  ends  of  their  tongues  were 
cut  ofl^  and  they  themselves  were  exiled 
to  Siberia.  Euzabeth  took  part  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  on  account  or  some  rail- 
lery of  Frederic  the  Great  respecting 
her  person.  The  grand  prince  Peter, 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  nephew  of  the 
empress,  and  her  acknowledged  succes- 
sor, was,  on  the  other  hand,  much  attached 
to  Frederic.  The  war  was  not,  there- 
fore, prosecuted  with  much  viffor  by  the 
Russian  generals,  who  desired  to  secure 
the  fiivor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  But 
this  was  soon  perceived;  th%  general, 
Apraxin,  was  removed,  and  his  place  sup- 
phed  by  Fermor,  and  the  chancellor  Bes- 
tuschen  vnis  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  Rus- 
sians now  advanced  into  Germany.    Sol- 
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lUcoff  afierwards  succeeded  Fennor,  and 
defeated  Frederic  at  Kuimeradorf.  Ber- 
lin and  Colbei^  were  taken ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  no  deciave  result  foUowed. 
After  limffuishing  for  seyeral  years,  Eliza- 
beth die<(  December  29, 1761,  at  the  a«e 
•f  52,  after  a  .reign  of  20  years.  She 
.founded  the  university  at  Moscow,  and 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Peter^urg. 
She  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of^  a  code  of  laws,  which  was  be- 
gun under  Peter  I.  It  was  not,  however, 
finished.  She  had  promised  to  abolish 
capital  punishments  under  her  reign ;  but 
punishments  more  cruel  than  deam  were, 
nevertheless,  allowed  to  be  inflicted.  She 
shed  tears  at  the  miseries  of  war,  yet,  during 
her  reign,  the  fields  of  batde  were  drench- 
ed with  the  blood  of  her  subjects.  Mild, 
lientle,  sometimes  generous,  she  was  too 
mdolent  to  prevent  the  arbitraiy  conduct 
of  her  ministers.  Her  ruling  passion  was 
love ;  and  she  used  to  say  to  her  confi- 
dants, <*  I  am  only  happy  when  I  am  in 
love."  She  wished  to  oe  considered  the 
greatest  beauty  in  the  empire,,  and  this 
vanity,  like  that  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
often  produced  teirible  consequences. 
Her  licentious  indulgences  were  some- 
times disturbed  by  superstitious  feare, 
which  she  endeavored  to  quiet  by  devo- 
tional practicea  By  the  field-marshal 
Razumofiky,  she  became  the  modier  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  (the  princess 
Tarakanoff ).— (See  Leclerc's  Histoire  de  la 
Russie  rnoderne,) 

Ei^izABETH,  UHiusTiirA,  vrifc  of  Fred- 
eric II  of  Prussia,  princess  of  Brunswick- 
WolfenbCitteL  She  was  bom  1715,  at 
Brunswick,  married  1733^  and  died  1797. 
Being  compelled  to  the  marria^,  Fred- 
eric uved  separate  from  her  till  his  fa- 
ther's death,  in  1740.  After  ascending  the 
throne,  however,  he  gave  her  proofs  of  his 
esteem,  and,  on  his  death,  ordered  her 
annual  revenue  of  40,000  crowns  to  be 
increased  to  50,000 ;  **  for,"  said  he,  ^  dur* 
ing  my  whole  reign,  she  has  never  given 
me  the  slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  her  inflexible  virtue  deserves  respect 
and  love."  Half  of  her  annual  income 
she  iq>propriated  to  benevolent  purposes. 
She  partook  of  Frederic's  taste  for  liter- 
ature, and  was  herself  an  author.  She 
translated  several  German  woiks  into 
French,  and  virrote  in  French  La  sage 
Rhobdion;  MidUaiian  h  rOccasion  au 
Renouvdkmerd  de  PAivfUe  sur  les  Soma  que 
la  Providence  a  pour  les  Humaina,  &c.;  lU- 
Jkxions  pour  Urns  les  Jours  de  la  Semidne; 
R^Uxions  sur  ViHUA  des  J^ffaires  publufuea 
sn  1778,  addressis  aux  Persotmes  craintwes. 


Elizabeth  (Philippine  Marie  H^lene, 
of  France,  Madame),  sister  of  Louis  XVI, 
was  bom  at  Versailles,  May  23,  1764, 
and  perished  by  the  guillotine,  May  10, 
1794.  Her  life  is  an  image  of  the  tmder- 
est  affection,  the  loveliest  virtues,  gentle- 
ness and  feminine  dignity.  She  was  the 
youngest  child  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and 
his  second  wife,  Josephine  of  Saxony, 
who  died  while  Elizabeth  was  but  three 
years  old.  She  was  attached  to  her  broth- 
er vrith  the  warmest  affection.  She  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  fivm  the 
countess  of  Mackau,  under-govemess  of 
the  children  of  France,  and  her  acquire- 
ments were  considerable,  particulariy  in 
history  and  mathematics.  Her  proposed 
union  with  the  duke  of  Aosbi,  mfimt  of 
Sp^,  second  son  of  the  king  of  the  Two 
SicUies,  was  not  concluded.  When  Louis 
XVI  caused  himself  to  be  inoculated  for 
the  small  pox,  Elizabeth  did  the  same; 
she  also  caused  60  poor  girls  to  be  inoc- 
ulated at  the  same  time,  and  to  receive 
the  same  care  as  herself.  When  her  pri- 
vate establishment  was  fixed,  25,000  francs 
annually  were  assigned  her  for  the  pur- 
chase of  diamonds  ;  but  she  requested 
that  this  sum  should  be  paid,  during  six 
years,  to  a  young  ftivorite,  whose  poveity 
prevented  her  marriage.  On  an  estate, 
which  the  king  had  purchased  for  her, 
Elizabeth  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life,  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  in 
benevolent  oflices,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  The  revolution 
destroyed  her  happiness.  The  assembly 
of  the  states  general  fillfed  her  with  ter- 
ror ;  finom  that  moment  she  was  devoted 
to  her  unhappy  brother.  She  inspired 
him  with  firmness  on  the  6th  of  October. 
She  attended  him  the  next  morning  to 
Paris,  and  to  the  assembly.  When  Ix>uia 
fled  from  Paris,  she  accompanied  him ; 
and  she  was  brought  back  with  him  from 
Varennee.  It  was  she  who  vms  taken  for 
the  queen,  June  20,  1792 ;  and  when  the 
cr^  was  raised,  ''The  Austrian!  down 
with  her!"  and  an  officer  of  the  guard 
hastened  to  correct  the  mistake,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Why  undeceive  them?  You 
might  have  spared  them  a  greater  crime." 
August  10,  nothing,  not  even  the  king^ 
earnest  request,  could  induce  her  to  leave 
him.  She  followed  him  into  the  assem- 
bly. There  she  heard  her  brother's  abdi- 
cation of  the  throne,  and  for  two  days 
listened  to  the  debates  relative  to  the 
safest  place  of  confinement  fer  the  royal 
femily,  with  which  she  was  carried  into 
the  Temple.  Here  she  totally  forgot 
herself  and  i|pemed  to  Eve  only  fi>r  oth- 
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ere.  AU  modesty  and  goodness  at  court, 
she  was  here  all  patience  and  submission. 
May  9, 1794,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Elizabeth  was  led  from  the  Temple  to  the 
ConciergerUj  because  it  had  been  discov- 
ered that  she  had  corresponded  with 
the  princes,  her  brotheisT  She  was  tried 
with  closed  doors.  The  next  morning, 
she  was  carried  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and,  when  asked  her  name  and 
rank,  she  replied  with  dignity,  <*I  am 
Elizabeth  of  France,  and  the  aunt  of  your 
lung."  This  bold  answer  filled  the  judges 
with  astonishment,  and  interrupted  the 
trial  Twenty-four  other  victims  were 
sentenced  with  her ;  but  she  was  reduced 
to  the  horrible  necessity  of  witnessing  the 
execution  of  all  her  companions.  She 
met  death  with  calmness  and  submismon ; 
not  a  complaint  escaped  her  against  her 
judges  and  executioners.  Without  beinff 
handsome,  Elizabeth  was  pleasing  and 
lively.  Her  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  color ; 
her  blue  eye  had  a  trace  of  melancholy  in 
it;  her  mouth  was  delicate,  her  teeth  beau- 
tiful, and  her  complexion  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness;  she  was  modest,  and  almost 
timid,  in  the  midst  of  splendor  and  great- 
ness, courageous  in  adverRity,  pious  and 
virtuous,  and  her  character  was  spotless. 

Elizabeth  Inlands  ;  small  islands  near 
liie  coast  of  Massachusetts,  between  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  the  continent,  includ- 
ed within  the  tovimship  of  Chibnark; 
Ion.  70°  38^  to  70^56'  W. ;  lai.  4r  24'  to 
41**  33^  N.  They  are  about  16  in  number ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Nashawn, 
Pasqui,  Nasbawenua,  Pincquese,  and 
Chatahunk. 

Elizabethtown  ;  a  borough  and  post- 
town  of  New  Jersey,  in  Essex  coun^,  5 
miles  S,  Newark,  14  S.  S.  W.  New  York, 
76N.E.  Philadelphia;  Ion.  74*»7'W.;  lat 
40°  39"  N. ;  population  in  1820,  3515.  It 
is  rituated  on  a  small  creek,  which  flows 
into  Arthur  KuU  sound,  and  is  a  hand- 
some, pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  con- 
taining a  bank,  an  academy,  a  printing- 
office,  and  4  houses  of  public  worship. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  large  and  handsome  brick  buildings. 
The  town  is  simated  in  a  very  fertile  tract 
of  coimtry,  and  has  considerable  trade, 
and  some  manufactures.  Vessels  of  20 
or  30  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  and  those 
of  200  or  300  come  as  far  as  Elizabeth- 
town  point,  2  miles  distant ;  and  a  steam- 
boat plies  between  New  York  and  the 
point  This  is  the  oldest  town  in  New 
Jersey :  the  ground  was  purehased  of  ^e 
Indians  in  io64,  and  setded,  soon  afler, 
1^  emigrants  from  Long  Island. 
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Elk.    (See  Deer,) 

Ell  ;  a  measure  which  obtains,  under 
different  denominations,  in  most  countries, 
whereby  cloths,  eiuffsj  linens,  silks,  ^., 
are  usually  measured.  The  ell  English 
is  5  quarters,  or  45  inches ;  the  ell  Flem- 
ish, 3  quarters,  or  27  inches.  In  Scotland^ 
an  ell  contains  37  2-10  inches  English. 

Ellenbo ROUGH  (Edw^urd  Law),  lord, 
bom  in  1748,  at  Great  Salkeld,  m 
Oumberiand,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
His  father,  doctor  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  placed  him  at  tlie  charter  house, 
London.  He  afterwards  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1771,  he 
obtained  a  prize  medal,  given  by  the 
chancellor,  and,  in  1773,  a  prize.  He 
studied  law  at  Ijncoln's  Inn,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  in  his  profession,  in 
which  he  began  his  career  at  the  same 
time  with  Eldon  (q.  v.)  and  Erskine  (q.  v.) 
By  the  patronage  of  sir  Francis  Buller, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench« 
he  eariy  obtained  a  silk  gown.  On  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  1785,  Erskine 
having  refused  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Law  served  as  leading  counsel.  It  requir- 
ed no  little  courage  to  encounter  such  op- 
ponents as  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time,  who  conducted 
the  impeachment  Law  was  asaste<l  by 
Plomer  and  Dallas,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
obtained  the  victory.  (See  Hattinga,) 
The  defence  did  not  come  on  until  the 
fiflh  year  of  the  trial.  To  the  brilliant 
eloquence  of  his  adversaries.  Law  oppos- 
ed simple,  logical,  and  clear  statements. 
After  eight  vears,  in  which  the  trial  had 
occupied  l4d  days,  at  an  expense  of 
£71,080,  Hastings  was  acquitted.  Law^s 
success  was  now  certain.  In  1801,  he 
was  made  attorney-general,  and,  in  1802, 
on  the  death  of  lord  Kenyon,  he  became 
lord  chief  justice  of  tlie  king's  bench,  and 
was  created  baron.  He  adopted  the  title 
Ellenborough  from  a  small  fishing  village 
of  that  name,  where  his  ancestors  had 
lived  for  a  long  time.  Under  lord  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  (1806),  which,  br 
many,  is  considered  as  unconstitutiona). 
In  parliament,  he  was  op^wsed  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  (See  Cath- 
olic Emanc^fKdum.)  He  held  the  office  of 
chief  justice  for  nfteen  years,  when  his 
health  sunk  under  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  bookseller  Hone,  having  published 
three  well  known  parodies  on  the  Chris- 
tian refigion,  was  tried  on  the  indictment 
for  the  first  before  Abbot,  for  the  two 
others  before  Ellenborough.    Both  judges, 
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in  their  charges  to  the  jury,  declared  the 
puhlicatioDB  to  be  libels ;  yet  the  juiy  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  not  guilQr,  and  the 
spectators  manifested  their  satisfaction  by 
applause.  This  event  had  an  un&vorable 
enect  on  lord  Ellenborough's  already 
feeble  health,  and,  after  a  long  sickness, 
he  resigned  bis  office  in  1818.  He  died 
December  13  of  the  same  year,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  yeais.  Lord  Ellenboro ugh 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  legal  ability. 

Ellert,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  December  22, 
1727.  He  entered  Harvairl  college  at  the 
age  of  16,  and  left  it  in  his  20tli  year,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar.  After 
atudyinff  the  ^aw  for  the  regular  term,  he 
began  the  practice,  and  continued  it  suc- 
oessftiUy  during  20  years.  The  part 
which  he  took  with  his  native  state,  in 
promoting  resistance  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, occasioned  his  election  to  the  con- 
gress of  177d  Of  this  body  he  was  a 
aealous,  spirited  and  most  serviceable 
member.  His  dwelling-house  at  Newport, 
and  other  portions  of  his  property,  were 
destroyed  by  the  British  army,  under  gene- 
ral Pigot  Mr.  Ellery  continued  a  member 
of  congress  until  the  year  1785.  Soon  after 
this  period,  he  accepted  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Rhode 
Island.  When  the  present  federal  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  he  accepted  from 
general  Washington  the  collectorebip  of 
the  customs  for  the  town  of  Newport — a 
post  which  he  filled  during  the  remainder 
of  his  estimable  life.  This  venemble  man 
died  at  the  age  of  92,  February  15, 1820. 
He  expired  without  sickness  or  pain, 
reading  Cicero  De  Offidis^  in  his  arm- 
chair. 

Eij:.iott,  Stephen,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can botanist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
at  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  November 
11,  1771.  He  was  first  placed  at  the 
grammar  school  in  Beaufort,  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Yale  college,  in  1787. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  good  character.  On  his  return  home, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  paternal  estate,  which,  though  impair- 
ed by  the  casualties  of  the  revolution,  was 
still  ample.  His  leisure  hours,  at  this 
period,  were  given  to  history  and  poetry. 
His  devotion  to  natural  history  be^n  somd 
time  afier.  At  the  a^  of  ^  I^*.  Elliott 
was  returned  by  his  district  as  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 
In  this  sphere  he  soon  obtained  consider* 
aUe  influence  by  his  zeal,  urbajiityy 
fcitowledge,  and  powen  of  aigument    As 


a  member  of  the  senate,  he  introduced 
and  carried  various  important  trills,  im- 
proving the  public  economy,  and  particu- 
iariy  the  plan  of  the  state  bank,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  in  the  year 
1812.  Of  this  bank  Mr.  Elliott  was 
chosen  president,  and  discharced  his  of- 
fice with  great  ability  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  Although  the  care  of  the  bank 
rested  mainly  on  him,  he  found  time  to 
complete  his  two  volumes  of  the  botany 
of  South  Carolina,  which  are  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  to  make  consider- 
able contributions  to  the  literarv  and  sci- 
entific societies  of  which  he  became  a 
member.  He  viras  president  of  the  liter- 
ary society  of  Charieston,  and  of  the  lit- 
eraiy  and  philosophical  socie^,  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  and  botany  in 
the  medical  college.  His  learned  and 
elegant  papers  and  lectures  obtained  uni- 
versal applause.  Mr.  Elliott  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  French  and  Italian  litera- 
ture,, and  the  scientific  worits  of  the 
French  school,  particulariy  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  conchology,  and  botany.  He 
has  left  a  collection  in  the  several  branches 
of  natural  history,  scientifically  arranged, 
which  is  said  to  be  scarcely  excelled  by 
any  private  one  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  the  chief  editor  of  the  Southern  Re- 
view, and  author  of  ten  of  the  longirac 
and  most  admired  articles  of  that  periodi- 
cal work.  The  degree  of  I^L.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Yale  college,  and 
again  by  Harvard  university.  Few  of  his 
American  contemporaries  equalled  him 
in  variety  of  talents,  attainments  and  la- 
bors. None  possessed  a  more  amiable 
temper,  or  honorable  spirit  Mr.  Elliott 
was  above  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  robust 
frame  and  noble  countenance.  He  diel 
in  the  early  part  of  1830.  Most  of  his 
productions  remain  in  manuscript.  Such 
of  them  as  have  been  published  will  per- 
petuate his  name  creditably  fo#  his  coun- 
try. 

Ellipsis  ;  1.  in  grammar  and  rhetoric ; 
the  omission  of  one  or  more  vrords,  which 
may  be  easily  supplied  by  the  imagination. 
It  is  used  to  express  passion,  or  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness.  The  latter  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  familiar  phrases. 
2.  In  mathematics ;  one  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions. (See  Cent.)  Kepler  discovered 
that  tlie  planets  describe  such  a  curve  in 
revolving  about  the  sun.  It  presents  to 
the  eye,  al  once,  variety  and  re^larily, 
and  is,  therefore,  prefened  bv  pamters  to 
the  circle  for  the  outline  of  their  pkturesL 
Two  points  in  the  longest  diameter  have 
thispeculiariQr:  the  sum  of  tffo  stnight 
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ImeB  dnwn  fiom  them  to  any  point  in 
the  circumference  is  always  the  same,  to 
wtmtever  point  they  are  drawn.  An  el- 
lipsis may,  therefore,  be  formed  by  taking 
two  points  upon  a  plane,  attaching  to  them 
a  ring  of  thread,  and  following  it  round 
ivith  a  pencil,  keeping  it  extended  in  the 
form  Ota  triangle.  The  points  where  the. 
thread  is  fixed  are  called  the /bci. 

ElXIPTICITT      OF    THE      TERRESTaiAL 

Spheroid.  (8^  Degree^  Measurement  of,) 
Exxis,  Geoive,  an  ingenious  writer,  a 
native  of  Loncfon,  was  ^ucated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  obtained  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  was  secretaiy  to  lord  Molmes- 
bury,  in  his  embassy  to  Lisle,  in  1797. 
He  was  one  of  the  junto  of  wits  concern- 
ed in  the-  well  known  poUtical  satire.  The 
Rolliad,  and  wrote  a  preface,  notes  and 
anpendix  to  Way's  translation  from  the 
French  of  Le  Grand's  FMiaux;  besides 
which,  he  published  Specimens  of  the 
eariy  Enelisn  Poets,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  and  Language,  3  volumes  8vo. ; 
and  Specimens  of  early  English  Metrical 
Romances,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  two  latter 
works  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions ;  and  they  dis[^y  much  ingenuity, 
and  a  general,  though  not  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, and  the  society  of  antiquaries,  died 
in  1815,  aged  70. 
Ellora.  (See  Elora,) 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  an  American  judge 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Windsor, 
in  Connecticut,  April  29th,  1745.  Hisfiither 
was  a  farmer,  and  his  own  youth  was  pass- 
ed alternately  in  agriculmral  labors  and  lib- 
eral studies.  At  me  age  of  17,  he  entered 
Yale  coUese,  which  he  subsequently  left 
for  the  college  of  Nassau  hall,  at  Prince- 
ton. After  completing  his  academic 
course  at  Princeton,  in  1766,  he  smdied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1771, 
in  the  county  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  he  conunenced  the  practice,  and 
acquired  in  a  few  years  a  high  profes- 
sional reputation,  that  occasioned  nis  ap- 
pointment as  state's  attorney.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  strag- 
ffle,  Mr.  Ellsworth  aded  with  the  colonies ; 
Be  went  into  actual  service  against  the 
enemy,  with  the  militia  of  Connecticut, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly 
of  that  state,  took  a  large  share  in  all  the 
political  discussions  and  measures.  In 
1777,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which 


bo(hr  he  continued  fi)r  three  vears.  In 
1780,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Connecticut,  and,  in  1784,  was  appoint- 
ed a  jydge  of  the  superior  coim  of  the 
state — an  office  which  he  filled  for  several 
years  with  great  'reputation.  In  1787,  he 
was  chosen,  by  the  legislature,  one  of  the 
delecates  of  Connecticut  to  the  ccmvention 
for  naming  a  federal  cdnstitution,  to  be 
held  in  Ftuladelphia.  In  this  illustrious' 
assembly,  he  obtained  much  influence  and 
distinction.  It  is  believed,  that  the  present 
organization  and  mode  of  appointment  of 
the  senate  were  suggested  by  him.  As 
he  was  called  away  by  other  duties,  his 
name  is  not  among  those  of  the  signers  ef 
the  constitution  which  was  adopted,  but 
he  approved  the  work,  and  warn^  sup- 
ported it  in  the  state  convention.  Two  of 
his  veiy  able  speeches  in  its  defence 
are  preserved  in  me  third  volume  of  Ca- 
rey's American  Museum.  When  the 
constitution  was  ratified,  judpe  Ellsworth 
was  elected  a  senator  in  the  met  congress, 
which  met  at  New  Yoric,  in  1789;  and  he 
retained  his  seat  till  1796,  during  almost 
the  whole  of  president  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  for  organizing  the 
iudiciaiy  department  was  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  moat 
of  the  great  questions  of  politics  or  puUic 
economy,  raised  him  to  a  lofty  eminence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  In  1796, 
when  Mr.  Jay  resigned  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  president  Washington  appointed 
Mr.  Ellsworth  his  successor.  To  this  trust 
he  proved  fully  equal,  though  he  had 
been  long  estranged  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  All  his  habits  and  facul- 
ties were  specially  adapted  to  the  discharge 
of  judicial  functions.  At  the  close  of 
the  vear  1799,  he  was  selected  to  be  one 
of  the  three  envoys  to  France,  governor 
Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  honora- 
ble William  Vans  Murrey,  bein^^  his  col- 
lea^es,  in  order  to  adjust  those  differences 
which  had  assumed  the  character  of  war. 
For  this  errand  he  was  not  so  well  quali- 
fied as  for  the  career  which  he  had  pre- 
viously run ;  but  the  convention,  which 
was  concluded  by  the  envoys  with  the 
French  government,  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  president  and  the  senate.  His 
healtli  was  so  much  impaired  by  a  long 
and  tempestuous  sea  voyage,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  over  to  England  from 
France,  in  order,  chiefly,  to  try  the  effica- 
cy of  the  British  mineral  waters.  The 
same  cause  induced  him  to  transmit  fh>m 
England,  to  president  Washington,  his  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  chief  justice.   As 
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soon  as  he  aoauired  some  fipesh  strength, 
he  returned  to  his  iiative  country,  and  re- 
tiied  to  his  jfomily  residence  at  Windsw, 
in  Connecticut  In  1802;  he  entered  a^in 
into  the  council  of  the  state,  and,  in  1807, 
was  elected  the  chief  justice  of  the  state, 
but  declined  this  station.  The  nephritic 
complaints,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
subject,  attained  a  fatal  violence  this  year, 
and  caused  his  death,  in  the  68d  year  of 
his  age.  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  revolutionary 
patriots  of  America,  of  her  statesmen  and 
her  lawyers.  He  filled  a  lar^e  space  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  His  person- 
al character  and  domestic  life  were  ex- 
emplary. His  friend,  doctor  Dwiriit,  has 
commemorated  his  merits  in  his  Travels 
in  New  England. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  an  early  writer 
among  the  Quakers,  was  bom  in  1639,  at 
Crowell,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  received  such  an  education  as 
the  humble  circumstances  of  his  parents 
would  afibrd.  In  his  21st  year,  he  was 
induced  to  join  the  society  of  Friends,  by 
the  preaching  of  one  Edward  Burroughs, 
and  he  soon  after  published  his  first  piece, 
entitled  An  Alarm  to  the  Priests,  or  a 
Ifessage  from  Heaven  to  warn  them. 
He  subsequently  became  i^eader  to  Milton, 
with  whom  he  improved  himself  in  the 
learned  languages,  but  was  soon  oblieed 
to  quit  London  on  account  of  his  heuth. 
In  the  year  1665,  he  procured  a  lodging 
for  Milton  at  Chalibnt,  Bucks,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  writing  Paradise  Regain- 
ed, by  the  following  observation  made  on 
the  return  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  the 
poet  had  lent  him  to  read  in  manuscript: 
^  Thou  hast  said  much  of  paradise  lost, 
but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  paradise 
found?''    In  1705,  he  pubhshed  the  fir^ 

Cof  Sacred  History,  or  tlie  Historical 
3  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  1709, 
Sacred  History,  &c  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  which  production  was  well  received, 
and  is  still  held  in  some  estimation.  His 
other  works  are  numerous ;  among  them, 
Davideis,  the  Life  of  David,  King  of  Is- 
rael, a  poem,  which  is  more  distinguished 
for  piety  than  poetry.  He  died  in  1713, 
aged  74  His  liie,  written  by  himself, 
aSbrds  many  interesting  particidars  of  the 
history  of  his  sect 

Elm.  The  species  of  elm  (ubnus)  are 
ti^es  or  shrubs,  vrith  alternate  rough  and 
simple  leaves,  and  fascicles  of  small,  incon- 
spicuous floweis,  which  appear  before  the 
foliage.  About  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  three  of  them 


natives  of  the  Umted  States:—!.  U.  Amtri- 
cana  (American  or  white  elm)  is  found 
firom  the  forty-ninth  to  the  thirtieth  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  is  abundant  in  the  Western 
States,  and  extends  beyond  the  Misassippi, 
but  attains  its  loftiest  stature  between  lat. 
42°  and  46P ;  here  it  reaches  the  height  of 
100  feet,  vrith  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  io 
diameter,  rising  sometimes  60  or  70  feet, 
when  >  it  separates  into  a  few  primary 
limbs,  which  are  at  first  approximate,  or 
cross  each  other,  but  gradually  diverse, 
difiusing  on  all  sides  long,  arched,  pendu- 
lous branches,  which  float  in  the  air.  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  Michaux  ^the 
most  magnificent  vegetable  of  the  tem- 
perate zone."  Its  wood  is  not  much  es- 
teemed, but  has  been  used  fer  the  naves 
of  wheels  in  the  state  of  New  Yoii,  for 
chair-bottoms,  and  sometimes,  in  Maine, 
for  the  keels  of  vessels.  2.  U.Jidva  (red 
or  slippery  elm)  is  common  in  the  West, 
but  comparatively  rare  hi  the  Atlantic 
states ;  it  is  also  found  over  a  great  extent 
of  country  in  Canada,  Missouri,  and  as 
far  south  as  latitude  dP;  it  attains  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
15  or  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  wood  is 
stronger  and  of  a  better  quality  than  that 
of  the  white  elm,  is  employed  in  the  West 
in  constructing  houses,,  and  is  the  best  in 
the  United  States  for  blocks,  but  its  scarci- 
ty in  the  AtiaiUtc  states  prevents  its  being 
much  used  lor  that  purpose.  The  leaves 
and  baik  yield  an  abundant  mucilage,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  coughs,  and  especially 
in  dysentery  and  other  howel  complaints. 
Tliis,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  do- 
mestic medicine,  is  prepared  and  put  up, 
with  most  singular  nicety  and  care,  at 
the  Shaker  establishment,  at  Cantetbuiy, 
N.  H.  3.  U,  alata  (wahoo)  inhabits  from 
lat  37®  to  Florida,  Louinana,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  is  a  small  tree,  sometimes  30  feet 
high,  remarkable  fit)m  the  branches  being 
furnished,  on  two  opposite  sides,  with 
vrings  of  cork,  two  or  three  Unes  vride; 
the  wood  is  fine-grained,  compact  and 
heavy,  and  has  been  used  in  the  South  for 
the  naves  of  coach  wheels.  The  wood 
of  the  U.  campestris  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent is  superior  to  that  of  either  of  tlie 
American  species,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  mechanic  arts,  be- 
in^  employed  for  gun-carriages,  blocks  of 
ships,  gunwales,  &c,  and  is  every  where 
preferred  by  wheelwrights  fer  the  naves 
and  felloes  of  wheels.  The  lower  classes 
in  England  use  it  almost  exclusively  for 
coffins,  probably  on  account  of  its  dura- 
bility ill  moist  situations.    This  tree  might 
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be  advantageously  introduced  into  the 
United  States. 

Elmina,  or  La  Mina,  or  Oddena,  or 
St.  George  d^l  Miiva  ;  a  town  in  Africa, 
on  the  Qold  coast,  situated  in  a  low,  flat 
peninsula,  near  the  two  forts  St  George 
d'Elmina  and  Conradsburg  ;  Ion.  1^  SK 
W.;  ]at  5°  l(y  N.;  population  about 
15,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Western  Afiica,  and  the 
most  respectable  fortress  on  the  Gold 
coast  The  town  is  large,  and  remarirably 
dirty;  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  but  they  are  huddled  together  in  a 
confiised  manner.  The  country  around 
is  for  the  most  part  open  and  flat,  the  soil 
generally  Kght  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  traders,  fishermen,  and  persons 
employed  as  servants  to  traders.  The 
citadel  of  Elmina,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  Gold  coast,  is  very  commodiously 
situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  the 
p»rotection  and  security  of  the  trader.  Its 
situation  is  upon  a  rock,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  ocean,  and  also  defended  by 
strong  bastions. 

Elmo's  Fire,  St.  ;  an  appearance  caused 
by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  oflen  seen  playing  about  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  ships.  If  two  flames  are  visi- 
ble (Castor  and  Pollux),  the  sailors  con- 
sider it  a  ffood  omen ;  if  only  one,  which 
they  call  Sdene^  thev  regard  it  as  a  bad  one. 

Elhslet,  Peter,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  schol- 
ar and  philologist,  was  bom  in  1773,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  Having  inherited  a 
fortune  from  his  uncle,  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  literature.  In  1803, 
being  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  original  contributors 
to  ^e  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which 
the  articles  on  Heyne's  Homer,  Schweig- 
hauser's  Athenieus,  Bbomfield's  Prome- 
theus, and  Person's  Hecuba,  are  from  his 
pen.  He  also  wrote  occasionally,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  in  the  ^arterly  Re- 
view. In  the  pursuit  of  his  philological 
studies,  Mr.  Elmsley  afterwards  visited 
most  of  the  principal  libraries  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  spent  the  whole  of  the  winter 
of  1818  in  theLaurentian  Libnuy  at  Flor- 
ence. The  year  following,  he  accepted  a 
commisraon  from  the  government  to  su- 
perintend, in  conjunction  with  sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  the  unrolling  of  the  Her- 
culanean  papyri ;  in  which  the  selec- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  was  left  to  his 
judgment  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  and,  having  taken  die 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  obtained  soon 
after  the  headship  of  Alban  hall,  and  the 
~  Camden  profeesorship  in  1833.    He  died 


in  1885.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
following  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides:  Acaraanes,  in  1809;  CEdi-  . 
pus  Tyrannus,  1811;  Heraclidae,  1815; 
Medea,  l818;,Bacchfle,  1821;  and  CEdi- 
pus  Coloneus,  1823. 

Elongation,  in  astronomy,  the  angle 
under  which  we  see  a  planet  from  the  sun, 
when  reduced  to  the  ecliptic ;  or  it  is  the 
angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun  and  planet,  when  reduced 
as  above. 

Elopement  is  when  a  married  woman, 
of  ker  own  accord,  departs  from  her  hus- 
band^ and  dwells  vrith  an  adulterer;  for 
whi^h,  without  voluntary  reconciliation  to 
the  husband,  slie  shaU  lose  her  dower. 
By  eloping  and  living  apart  from  the  hus- 
band, he  is  discharge  of  the  future  debts, 
and  no  longer  liable  to  support  her. 

Elora;  a  town  in  Hmdostan,  in  the 

Erovince  of  Dowlatabad ;  Ion.  75°  23fE.i 
It  19°  58^  N. ;  about  18  miles  N.  E.  of 
Aurungabad,  260  miles  fix>m  Bombay, 
650  from  Madias,  and  more  than  1000 
from  Calcutta ;  inhabited  by  Bramins  on- 
ly. About  a  mile  west  of  the  place  is  a 
chain  of  mountains,  of  reddisn  granite, 
out  of  which  the  fiimous  temples  of 
Elora  are  excavated.  These  temples  musHI 
be  counted  among  the  most  stupendous 
works  ever  executed  by  man.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  excavations'  is  about  two 
leagues.  The  temples  are  100  feet  high, 
145  feet  long,  and  62  feet  wide.  They 
contain  thousands  of  figures,  appearing, 
from  the  style  of  their  sculpture,  to  be  of 
ancient  Hindoo  origin.  Every  thing  about 
them,  in. fact,  indicates  the  most  perse ver* 
ins  industry  in  executing  one  of  the 
bddest  plans.  Their  origin  is  prior  to  the 
period  of  history.  A  tradition  says  that 
Visvacarma  was  the  arohitectof  the  chief 
temple,  and  that  Vishnoo  and  the  San- 
thones  were  his  assistants.  The  chief 
temple  still  bears  the  name  of  Visvacarma. 
The  vault  is  supported  by  sever ^U  rows  of 
columns,  which  form  three  galleries,  one 
above  the  other.  24  colossal  monolithes, 
representing  Indian  gods,  are  placed  in 
separate  divisions,  the  sculpture  of  which, 
though,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  called 
rude,  shows,  in  some  parts,  an  advanced 
period  of  art,  and  a  certain  dev^lopement 
of  taste.  On  each  side  of  the  colonnades 
of  the  great  temple  are  hewn  out  sphinxes, 
quite  in  the  £fgyptian  st^le.  These  re-  - 
markable  works,  which  will  probably  per- 
ish fix>m  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  if 
nothing  is  done  for  their  preservation, 
were  first  described  by  the  £n|^Mi  cap- 
tain T.  B.  Seely,  in  his  Wonders  of  filora 
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(London,  1824).  Seely  relates  the  follow- 
inff  remarkable  circumstance :  that  Indian 
soTdiera,  in  the  English  ann^  in  Egypt,  in 
17DD,  exclaimed,  while  gazing  at  several 
of  the  Egyptian  images  with  astonish- 
ment, that  Hindoos  must  have  inhabited 
Egypt !  Future  ages  will  perhaps  trace  the 
Egyptian  civilization  to  India,  as  Cham- 
poilion  is  at  present  tracing  Grecian  civili- 
zation to  Egypt  (q.  v.) 

E1.8INO&E,  Elsineur,  or  Helsinooer  ; 
a  seaport  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  maud  of  Zealand,  20  miles  N.  Copen- 
hagen; Ion.  la^aS'E.;  lat.  SGP^N.; 
population,  7000.  It  is  well  built^  and 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound, 
nearly  opposite  to  Ilelsinberff,  in  Sweden, 
at  the  narrowest  place  of  the  Sound, 
which  is  here  less  than  four  miles  wide.  It 
has  no  haiix>r,  but  an  excellent  roadstead, 
genendly  crowded  with  vessels  ^oing  up 
or  down  the  Baltic,  and  anchoring  here, 
either  to  pay  toll  or  take  in  stores,  we  sup- 
ply of  which  forms  the  chief  business  of 
the  place.  The  aggregate  number  of  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  passing  the  Sound  is 
nearly  10,000.  The  toll  paid  for  Enghsh, 
French,  Dutch  and  Swedish  vessds  is 
1  per  ^nt.  on  the  value  of  their  cargoes, 
^l^d  li  per  cent  for  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions. The  annual  amount  of  toll  varies 
£ix»m  £120,000  to  £150,000  sterling.  At 
Elsinore,  the  fortress  of  Cronberg,  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  a  promontory,  is  pro- 
vided with  powerful  batteries. 

Eltsium,  Eltsiaiv  Fields;  1.  the 
name  of  certain  regions,  which  the  an- 
cients supposed  to  w  the  residence  of  the 
blessed  after  death.  They  are  described 
sometimes  as  delightful  nieadows,  some- 
times as  islands  situated  on  the  western 
confines  of  the  eartli.  But  they  gradually 
receded  as  this  portion  of  the  earth  was 
explored.  The  happiness  of  the  blessed 
consisted  in  a  life  ot  tranquil  enjoymenL 
The  images  by  which  the  happiness  of  a 
residence  there  is  described,  were  taken 
partl)r  fix)m  Olympus,  and  panly  from 
descriptions  of  the  golden  age.  The 
most  lieautiful  meadows  alternated  with 
pleasant  groves ;  a  serene  and  cloudless 
skv  was  spread  over  them,  and  a  soft, 
celestial  hght  shed  a  magical  brilliancy 
over  every  object;  the  heroes  there  re- 
newed tlieir  &vorite  sports ;  they  exer- 
cised themselves  in  wrestling  and  other 
contests,  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre, 
from  which  Orpheus  drew  the  most  en- 
chanting tones,  or  wandered  through 
odoriferous  laurel-groves,  011  the  smiling 
banks  of  tlie  Eridanus^  in  delightful  vales, 
or  in  meadows  watered  by  limpid  foun- 


tains, amid  the  warbling  of  birds,  some- 
times alone  and  sometimes  in  company; 
a  perpetual  spring  reigned  there  ;  the 
eaith  teemed  tliree  times  a  year ;  and  a(l 
cores,  pains  and  infirmities  were  banished 
fix>m  those  happy  seats.  (For  the  origin  of 
the  fable,  see  Cemetery.)  The  voluptuous 
description  of  the  gardens  of  Anmda,  in 
TasBo's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  ideas  of  the  El>'8iaii 
fields. — 2.  The  Parisians  have  called  one 
of  then*  fiivorite  gardens  and  principal 
places  of  amusement  Champs-Elisets. 

Elzevir,  or  £lzvi£r.  Tliis  family  of 
printers,  residing  at  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den,  is  celebrated  for  beautifiil  editions, 
principally  published  from  '15DS  to  1G80. 
The  best  kno^vn  are  Louis,  Matthew, 
Isaac  (associated  with  Buonaventura), 
John  and  Daniel,  at  Amsterdam  and  Ley- 
den.  Besides  tliese  was  Peter  Elzevir,  at 
Utrecht,  who  lias  done  less  for  the  art. 
Louis  was  the  first  printer  who  made  a 
distinction  between  the  consonant  v  and 
the  vowel  u.  Abraliam  and  Buonaven- 
tura prepared  tlie  small  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  12mo.  and  16mO.,  which  are 
still  valued  for  their  beauty  and  correct- 
ness. Daniel  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  this  family.  Although  the  Elzevirs 
were  surpassed  in  learning,  and  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  editions,  by  the  Stephen- 
ses  (Etiennes,  printers  and  booksellen 
at  Paris),  they  were  unequalled  in  their 
choice  of  works  and  in  the  elegance 
of  their  typography.  Their  editions  of 
Virgil,  Terence,  tlie  New  Testament,  the 
Pouter,  &c.,  executed  with  red  letters,  are 
masterpieces  of  typography,  both  for  cor- 
rectness and  beauty.  Several  catalogues 
of  their  editions  have  been  published:  the 
last  is  by  Daniel  (1674,12ma),  in  seven  parts, 
much  increased  by  the  admission  of  tbr- 
eign  works.  (See  Brunet's  Notice  de  la 
Collect.  dTAuteurs,  etc.  p.  les  lUzev.  in  the 
4th  vol.  of  the  Manud  du  LUnmreJ) 

Emanatiohi',  Efflux  (Grom  the  Latin 
eifionore,  to  issue,  to  flow  out,  to  emanate). 
Philosophical  systems  which,  like  most  <^ 
the  ancient,  do  not  adopt  a  spontaneous 
creation  of  the  universe  by  a  Supreme 
Being,  fi^quendy  explain  the.  universe 
by  an  etenial  emanation  firom  the  Su- 
preme Being.  This  doctrine  came  fit>m 
the  East.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
Indian  mythology,  and  in  the  old  Persian 
or  Bactro-Median  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
(q.  v.]  It  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Py  thagoras.^-In  dieoiog^,  the  doc- 
trine of  emanation  is  the  doctnne  of  the 
Trinity,  which  regards  the  Son  and  Holy 
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Ghoet,  &C.,  as  effluxes  from  the  Deity  him- 
self. 

Emaiycipation.  (See  CedhoUc  Eman- 
cipaUon.) 

Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Poitu- 
£al,  ascended  tiie  throne  in  14^.  During 
nis  reign  were  performed  the  voyages  of 
discovery  of  Vasco  da  Gama  (1497),  of  Ca- 
brai  (1500),  of  Americus  Vespucius  (1501 
and  1503),  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  Albu- 
querouG,  by  whose  exertions  a  passage  was 
K>iina  to  the  East  Indies  (for  which  the 
way  was  prepared  by  the  discoveiy  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  I486,  by  Bartholo- 
.  mew  Diaz),  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
€roa  was  established,  the  Brazils,  the  Mo- 
luccas, &c.,  were  discovered.  The  com- 
merce of  Portugal,  under  Emanuel,  was 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  treasures  of  America  flowed 
into'  Lisbon,  and  the  reign  of  Emanuel  was 
justly  called  ^the  golden  age  of  Portugal.'' 
He  died  Dec.  13,  1521,  aged  52,  deeply 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  but  hated  by  the 
Moors,  whom  he  had  expelled,  and  by 
the  Jews,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  As  a  monument  of  his  dis- 
coveries, Emanuel  built  the  monastery  at 
Belem  (q.  v.),  where  he  was  buried.  He 
was  a  mend  to  the  sciences  and  to  learn- 
ed men.    He  left  Memoirs  on  the  Indies. 

Embaluino;  to  embalm,  to  fill  and 
surround  with  aromatic  and  desiccative 
substances  any  bodies,  particularly  corpses, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  corruption. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  the  inventors 
of  this  an.  Other  people,  for  example, 
the  Assyrians,  Scyuians  and  Persians, 
followed  them,  but  by  no  means  equalled 
them  in  it  The  art  has  degenerated 
very  much  from  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection at  which  it  stoml  amons  the,  an- 
cients; perhaps  because  the  (mange  in 
religious  opinions  and  customs  has  made 
the  embalming  of  the  dead  less  frequent. 
In  modem  times,  only  distinffuished  indi- 
viduals are  occasionally  embalmed;  but 
tliis  process  does  not  prevent  corruption. 
— ^The  intestines  are  taken  out  of  the  body, 
and  the  brains  out  of  the  head,  and  the 
cavities  fiUed  up  with  a  mixture  of  bal- 
samic herbs,  myirh  and  others  of  the  same 
kind;  the  large  blood-vessels  and  other 
vessels  are  injected  with  balsams  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  vrine;  the  body  is  rubbed 
hard  with  spirits  of  the  same  kind,  &c. 
(See  Mumnues.)  The  ancient  Eg3rptians 
removed  the  viscera  firom  the  large  cavi- 
ties, and  replaced  them  with  aromatic, 
saline  and  mtuminous  substances,  and 
also  enveloped  the  outside  of  the  body^  in 
cloths  impregnated  with  similar  materials. 


These  were  useful  in  preventing  decom- 
posidon  and  excluding  insects,  until  per- 
fect dryness  took  place.  In  later  times, 
bodies  have  been  preserved  a  long  time 
by  embalming,  especially  when  they  have 
remained  at  a  low  and  uniform  tempera- 
ture, and  have  been  protected  fiom  the  air. 
The  body  of  Edward  I  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey,  in  1307,  and  in  1770 
was  found  entire.  Canute  died  in  1036 ; 
his  body  was  found  very  fresh  in  1776,  in 
Winchester  cathedral.  The  bodies  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Matilda 
his  wife  were  found  entire  at  Caen,  in  the 
16th  century.  Similar  cases  are  not  un- 
frequent.  In  many  instances^  bodies  not 
embalmed  have  been  preserved  ^m  de- 
cay merely  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and 
the  lowness  of  the  temperamre.  Impreg- 
nation of  the  animal  body  with  corrosive 
sublimate  appears  to  be  the  most  efiectual 
means  of  preserving  it,  excepting  immer- 
sion in  spirits.  The  impregnation  is  per- 
formed by  the  injection  of  a  strong  soli^- 
tion,  consisting  of  about  four  ounces  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  pint  of  alco- 
hol, into  the  blood-vessels,  and,  after  the 
viscera  are  removed,  the  body  is  immersed, 
for  three  months^  in  the  same  solution, 
after  which  it  dries  easily,  and  is  almo^ 
imperishable.  Wd  prepavtionsj  or  those 
immersed  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpendne, 
last  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Embaroo,  in  commerce ;  an  anrest  on 
ships  or  merchandise,  by  public  authority ; 
or  a  prohibition  of  state,  commonly  on 
foreign  ships,  in  time  of  war,  to  pi-event 
their  going  out  of  port;  sometimes  to 
prevent  their  coming  in ;  and  sometimes 
DOth  for  a  limited  time. 

Embassador.  (See  AnthoModor,  and 
Jtfeiuter^,  .Fbreufn.) 

Embayed  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
she  is  enclosed  between  two  capes  or  pro- 
montories. It  is  particularly  applied  when 
the  wind,  by  blowing  strong  into  any  bay 
or  ffulf,  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  and 
pemaps  impracticable,  for  the  vessel  thus 
enckwed  to  draw  off  from  the  shore,  so 
as  to  weather  the  capes  and  gain  the  oflSng. 

Ember  Weeks  or  Days,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear  set  apart  for  the  imploring  God's 
blessing,  by  prajer  and  fasting,  upon  the 
ordinanons  performed  in  the  chureh  at 
such  times.  The  ember  weeks  were  for- 
meriy  observed  in  diflferent  churches  with 
some  variety,  but  were  at  last  settled  as 
they  are  now  observed,  by  the  council  at 
Placentia,  in  1095. 

Embezzlement  is  the  appropriation, 
by  a  person,  to  himself  of  money  or  prop- 
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erty  put  into  his  hands  in  tnisL  An  em- 
b^lement  is  both  a  theft  and  breach 
of  trust;  yet,  by  the  general  law,  it  is 
only  a  ground  for  an  action  for  the  value 
of  the  property.  But.  there  are  many 
special  provisions  in  relation  to  particular 
cmbezztements  and  breaches  of  trust  By 
the  law  of  England,  a  clerk  •guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement is  uable  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  14  years ;  and  a  public  servant 
or  agent  committing  the  like  oflfence  is 
declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 

gunishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
till  more  severe  provisions  are  made  in 
the  case  of  embezzlement  by  the  officers 
and  clerks  of  banks.    The  laws  of  the 
U.  StatfiTteiitain  numerous  provisions  on 
this  subject.    The  embezzlement  of  wines 
or  other  spirits  deposited  in  the  public 
stores,  renders  the  party  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  as  for  fraudulendy  landing  the 
same  goods  with  intention  to  evade  tlie 
revenue ;  and  special  provisions  are  made 
respecting  embezzlements    in  the  post- 
office,  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  relation 
to  the  U.  States  bank  in  particular.    It  is 
provided  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1825, 
^  that  if  any  person  employed  as  presi- 
^  dent,  casliier,  cleric  or  servant  in  the  bank, 
4^all    feloniously  take,  steal    and    cany 
away  any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  bank- 
note, or  other  note,  check,  draft,  treasury- 
Becurity  or  eftects 
ed  in,  the  bank ;  or 
Kzzle,  secrete    or 
lone  V,  goods,  bond, 
r  valuwle  security 
all  have  received, 
>  his  possession  or 
uch  employment; 
ilty  of  felony,  and, 
on  conviction,  shall  Be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $5000,  and  imprisonment 
and  confinement  to  luuti  labor  not  exceed- 
inf  ten  years.**     The  English  law  con- 
tams  provisions  in  relation  to  embezzle- 
ment by  servants  and  others.     But  the 
provisions  on  this  subject  are  not  so  nu- 
merous, either  by  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can laWs,  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering 
that  embezzlement  involves  the  suilt  of  a 
larceny  with  the  fimid  of  a  breach  of  trust 
This  IS  mosdy  a  subject  of  state  leosla- 
tion  in  the  U.  States,  and  the  laws  of  the 
states  contain  some  provisions  in  relation 
to  it    By  the  general  marine  law,  a  mari- 
ner forfeits  his  wages  by  the  embezzle- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship; 
and  so  he  also  forieits  his  share  of  the  prize 
money  by  embezzling  any  part  of  the  cap- 
tured proper^. 
Emblkh  (Or.  t^fihfiM,  from  titfinkKm,  to 


cast  in,  to  insert);  properiy,  Mmf;  in- 
layed  or  mosaic  work;  something;  in- 
seated  in  the  body  of  another ;  a  picture 
representing  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and 
another  to  the  understanding;  a  painted 
enigma,  or  a  figure  representing  some 
well-known  historical  event,  instructing 
us  in  some  moral  truth  ;  a  typical  desig- 
nation :  thus  a  balance  is  an  emblem  of 
justice ;  a  crown,  an  emblem  of  royalty. 

Eicbonpoiiit;  a  moderate  and  agree- 
able fiilness  of  figure.    (See  Corpulency,) 

Embossing,  or  Imbossino,  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture ;  the  forming  or  fiish- 
ioning  works  m  rehevo,  whether  cut  with 
a  chisel  or  otherwise. 

Embracery  ;  an  attempt  to  corrupt  or 
influence  a  jury,  or  any  way  incline  them 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  one  side  than 
the  other,  by  money,  promises,  letters, 
threats  or  persuasions,  whether  the  jur}' 
give  a  verdict  or  not,  or  whether  the  verdict 
ffiven  be  true  or  false ;  which  is  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment 

flMBROiDERT ;  figured  work  in  gold,  or 
silver,  or  silk  thread,  wrought  by  the 
needle,  upon  cloths,  stufi  or  muslins.  In 
embroidering  stu^  a  kind  of  loom  is 
used,  because  the  more  the  piece  is 
stretched,  the  easier  is  it  worked.  Muslin 
is  spread  upon  a  pattern,  ready  designed, 
and  sometimes,  before  it  is  stretched  upon 
the  pattern,  it  is  starched  to  make  it  more 
easy  to  handle.  The  art  .of  embroidery 
was  invented  in  the  East,  probably  by  the 
Phrygians.  In  Moses*  time,  Aholiaip,  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  wsa  noted  for  skill  in 
embroidery,  and  the  women  of  Sidon, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  exceUed  in  the 
same  art  Though  the  Greeks  attributed 
the  invention  of  Uie  art  to  Minerva,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  it  came  through  the  Per- 
sians to  Greece.  The  king  of  Peraamus 
(Attains),  in  the  year  of  Rome  621,  in- 
vented the  mode  of  embroidering  with 
gold  thread.  In  modem  times,  the  an 
as  been  much  extended.  In  1782,  three 
German  ladies,  in  Hanover,  named  Wyl- 
lioh,  invented  a  mode  of  embroidering 
with  human  hair.  Beads,  &C.,  also  ha^'e 
been  used. 

Embryo  ;  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  womb,  before  the  several  niem- 
bers  are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it 
is  called  theftUus.  (q.  v.)  The  time  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  is  different  in 
different  species.  The  human  embryo  is 
visible  in  three  weeks:  at  the  etui  of 
four,  a  pulsation  is  pei:ceptible,  whicli 
is  known  to  be  the  beating  of  the  heart 
It  is  now  about  the  size  of  an  ant  or 
fly,  and  retains  its  transparency,  wiiich. 
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hoMrever,  gradually  diminishes,  and^  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  disappears :  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  ears,  and  all  the  members, 
are  distinguishable :  it  is  as  large  as  a  bee. 
In  three  months,  every  thing  becomes 
more  distinct;  the  sex  becomes  evident, 
and  the  fcetus  grows  until  it  is  ushered 
into  the  world  as  a  child.  • 

£MDEif;  a  citv  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ems,  in  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  the  first  commercial  cihr  of 
Hanover,  with  11,000  inhabitants,  a  Latin 
school,  a  learned  society,  &c.  It  is  a  free 
port.  It  has  much  trade  in  herrings.  It 
is  expected  that  its  commerce  will  be 
much  benefited  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ems  and  the  Rhine. 

Ehsralb  is  a  well-known  gem  of  pin« 
sreen  color,  somewhat  harder  than  quartz. 
Its  natural  form  is  either  rounded  or  that 
of  a  short  six-sided  prism.  By  the  an- 
cients the  emerald  was  in  great  request, 
particularly  for  engraving  upon.  They 
aro  said  to  have  procured  it  from  Ethio- 
pia and  Egypt  The  most  intensely  col- 
ored and  valuable  emeralds  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  are  brought  from  Peru. 
They  are  found  in  clefb  and  veins  of 
granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  and 
oftentimes  grouped  with  the  crystals  of 
quartz,  felspar  and  mica.  The  emerald  is 
one  of  the  softest  of  the  precious  stones, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  indebted  for  its 
valu^  to  its  charming  color.  In  value  it 
is  rated  next  to  the  ruby,  and,  when  of 
good  color,  is  set  ^thout  foil,  and  upon 
a  black  ground,  like  brilliant  diamonds* 
Emeralds  of  inferior  lustre  are  generally 
set  upon  a  green  gold  foil.  These  gems 
are  considered  to  appear  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  table-cut  and  surrounded 
by  brOliants,  the  lustre  of  which  forms  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  quiet  hue  of 
the  emerald.  They  are  sometimes  formed 
into  pear-shaped  ear-drops ;  but  the  most 
valuable  stones  are  generally  set  in  rinss. 
A  favorite  mode  of  setting  emeralds, 
amon^  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  South 
Amenca,  is  to  make  them  up  into  clusters 
of  artificial  fiowers  on  gold  stems.  The 
largest  emerald  that  has  been  mentioned, 
is  one  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valle]r  of  Manta,  in 
Peru,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
first  arrived  there.  It  is  recorded  to  have 
been  as  big  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  to 
have  been  worshipped  by  the  Peruvians, 
.under  the  name  or  the  goddess  or  mother 
of  emendds.  They,  brought  smaller  ones 
as  offerings  to  it,  which  the  priests  distm- 

Siished  by  the  appellation  of  dauglden. 
any  fine  emendds  are  stated  to  have 

rj 


fbrmeiiy  beep  bequeathed  to  diflferent 
monasteries  on  )he'  continent ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  by  the  monlra,  and  to  have  had  th^r 
place  supplied  with  colored  glass  imita- 
tioiM.  These  stones  are  seldom  seen  of 
large  taxe,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  fiiee 
from  flaws.  The  emerald,  if  heated  to  a 
certain  degree,  assumes  a  blue  color,  but  it 
recovers  its  own  proper  tint  when  cold. 
When  the  heat  is  carried  much  bevond 
this,  it  melts  into  an  opaque,  cotored 
mass.  The  Oriental  emerald  is  a  variety 
of  the  ruby,  of  a  green  color,  and  is  an 
extremely  rare  gem.    (See  BaryL) 

Emerson,  William,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  was  bom  at  Hur- 
worth,  near  Dariington,  in  the  year  1701. 
Having  derived  fronri  his  parents  a  mod- 
erate competence,  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  studio.u8  retirem^it.  From  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  the  closeness  of  ' 
his  application,  he  acquired  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  phyacs,  upon 
all  parts  of  which  he  wrote  sound  trea- 
tises, although  with  few  pretenaons  to 
originality  of  invention,  and  in  a  rough 
and  unpolifl^ed  style.  He  died  in  17&, 
in  his  Slst  year. 

Emert,  John,  an  actor  of  eminence^* 
was  bom  at  Sunderland,  in  the  palati- 
nate  of  Durham,  December  22, 1777,  and 
educated  at  Ecclesfielil  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
provincial  dialect  which  afterwards  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  celebrity.  In  the 
unsophisticated  rustic  or  the  stupid  dolt, 
he  was  excellent;  while  in  some  ^urts, 
written  'purposely  for  him,  such  as  Tyke 
in  the  School  of  Reform,  and  Giles  in 
the  Miller's  Maid,  his  acting  was  truly 
terrific  and  appalling.  The  portraying  of 
rough  nature,  fine  simplicity,  and  strong 
peaaon,  was  his  forte ;  and  in  the  latter, 
especially,  he  ever  excited  the  approbation 
of  the  best  critics.  In  private  life,  he  was 
much  esteemed ;  he  died  in  January,  183S2. 

Ehert,  a  very  hard  mineral,  of  black- 
ish or  bluish-gray  color,  is  chiefly  found 
in  shapeless  masses,  and  mixed  with  oth- 
er minerals.  It  contains  about  80  parts 
in  100  of  alumine,  and  a  small  portion  of 
iron,  is  usually  opaque,  and  about  four 
times  as  heavy  as  water.  The  best  emery 
is  brouffht  fiom  the  Levant,  and  chiefly 
from  Naxoe,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  and  is  obtained  from 
a  few  of  the  iron  mines  in  Great  Britain. 
In  hardness,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  adaman- 
tine spar,  and  this  property  has  rendered  it 
an  object  of  great  request  in  various  art& 
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It  18  emplojred  by  lapidaries  in  the  cutdng 
and  polishing  of  iKrecious  stones;  by  op- 
ticians, in  smoothing  the  surfiiee  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  ^ass,  preparstoiy  to  their 
being  polished ;  by  cutlers  and  other  man- 
ufii^irers  of  iron  and  steel  instruments ; 
by  mesons,  in  the  polishing  of  maible; 
and,  in  their  respective  businesses,  by 
locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  numerous  other 
artisana  For  all  these  purposes,  it  is  pul- 
verized in  large  iron  mortars,  or  in  steel 
mills;  and  the  powder,  which  is  rough 
and  sharp,  is  carefully  washed,  and  sorted 
into  five  or  six  difierent  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, according  to  the  description  of  work 
in  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  (Bee  Co- 
rundum.) 

Emetic  {emetkus;  finom  t^at,  to  vomit); 
that  which  is  capable  of  exciting  vomiting, 
independently  of  any  efiect  arising  fiv>m 
the  mere  cjuantity  of  matter  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  or  of  anj  nauseous  taste 
or  flavor.  The  susceptibility  of  vomiting 
is  very  difierent  in  <mlerent  individuals, 
and  is  often  considerably  varied  by  dis- 
ease. Emetics  are  employed  in  many 
diseases.  When  any  morbid  affection 
depends  upon,  or  is  connected  vrith  over- 
distention  of  the  stomach,  or  the  presence 
of  acrid,  indigestible  matters,  vomiting 
^ves  speedy  relief.  Hence  its  utility  in 
mij^aired  appetite,  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
in  mtoxication,  and  where  poisons  have 
been  swallowed.  In  the  difierent  varie- 
ties of  febrile  aifections,  much  advantage 
is  derived  fix>m  exciting  vomiting,  espe- 
cially in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease.  In  hiffh  inflammatory  fever,  it  is 
considered  as  dangerous,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  typhus,  it  is  prejudicial. 
Emetics,  given  in  such  doses  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in 
restraining  haemorrhage.  Different  species 
of  dropsy  have  been  cured  by  vomiting, 
from  its  having  excited  absorption.  T^i 
the  same  effec^  perhaps,  is  ovrinc  the  dis- 
persion of  various  swellings,  iiniich  has 
occasionally  resulted  from  this  operation. 
The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous  or 
hurtful  in  the  following  cases :  where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits;  in 
visceral  inflammation;  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy ;  in  hernia  and  prolap- 
sus uteri ;  and  wherever  there  exists  ex- 
treme general  delnlity.  The  freouent  use 
of  emetics  weakens  the  tone  of  tne  stom- 
at^h.  An  emetic  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  fluid  form.  Its  opera- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  drinking  any 
tepid  diluent  or  bitter  infusion. 

ExBTiEfx  is  a  peculiar  vegetable  princi- 


1^6,  obtained  &om  die  ipecacuan  root,  of 
whose  emetic  properties  it  is  conceived  to 
be  the  sole  cause.  It  is  obtained  by  di> 
geeting  the  root  fint  in  ether  and  then  in 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  infusion  is  evapo* 
rated  to  diyness ;  and  to  the  residuum,  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  acetate  of  lead  is  added, 
which  produces  a  precipitate.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed,  diflbsed  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  emetine  remains  in 
solution.  By  evaporating  the  superna- 
tant fluid,  this  substance  is  obtained  pure. 
It  forms  transparent,  brownish-red  scales: 
it  is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste.  At  a  heat  somewhat  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid,  oil  and  vinegar.  In  a  dose 
of  half  a  grain,  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  followed  by  sleep:  six  grains  pro- 
duce violent  vomiting,  stupor  and  dera. 

Emeu,  or  New  Holland  Cassowary. 
(See  Cassowary.) 

EmoaATioN.    Removal  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nent residence.    Eveiy  man  bom  fiee,  or 
who  had  obtained  his  freedom,  formerly 
had  the  right  of  emigrating.    But  as  cap- 
ital and  power  were  lost  to  a  state  by  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  consider- 
ed, that  emigration  ought  to  be  forbidden, 
and  the  people  only  allowed  to  remove 
fix)m  one  place  to  another  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.    Experience,  however,  prov- 
ed that  such  prohibitions  were  fimitleBH, 
and  the  only  way  to  guard  against  emi- 
grations was  by  the  fullest  protection  of 
property;  by  granting  fivedom  of  con- 
science, and  the  undisturbed  exercise  of 
religion ;  and  by  not  banishine  subjects 
from  their  country  on  account  of  their  reli- 
0OUS  opinions,  as  was  once  done  (e.  ff.,  in 
France  and  Saltzburg) ;  b^  allowing  them, 
under   the  protection  of*^  judicious  laws, 
with  the  assurance  of  freedom  in  trade  and 
commerce,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  by  not  expos- 
ing them  to  the  oppression  of  magistrates ; 
and  by  delivering  them  from  the  fear  of 
unreasonable  or  arbitraiy  taxes.      When 
we  consider  how  much  resolution  is  re- 
quired to  abandon  forever  die  home  to 
which  man  is  bound  by.  the  strongest  ties 
of  recollection,   language  and   habit,  to 
seek  an  uncertain  &rmne  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  there   is  no  reason  to  bebere, 
that  large  masses  will  ever  emigrate  with- 
out the  most  urgent  motives.     iVherever 
emigration  is  common,  it  is  not  an  evil  it- 
self but  only  die  consequence  and  symp- 
tom of  an  evil  arising  fiom  the  diasatis&c- 
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ti<Hi  of  the  people  with  their  condition. 
If  things  have  come  to  such  a  state,  that 
men  think  they  cannot  obey  the  laws'  of 
dieir  country  without  violence  to  their 
consciences,  they  ought  to  be- at  liberty  to 
seek  in  other  countries  religious  and  polit- 
ical freedom.  Besides,  in  the  abstract,  em- 
igration is  a  right  inherent  in  man.  Eveiy 
person  does  as  much  as  can  be  required 
of  him,  if  he  obeys  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try in  which  he  chooses  to  reside,  and 
only  very  peculiar  circumstances  can  jus- 
tify the  checking  of  emi^tion.  The 
most  cruel  tyranny  was  exercised  by  Louis 
XIV,  when  he  deprived  the  Protestants 
of  their  religious  privileges,  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  their  emigration.  The 
end  of  government  is  the  wel&re  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  retire 
from  the  state  when  their  welfare  is  no 
longer  provided  for  by  tlie  state.  In 
America,  the  right  of  emigration  is  as  in- 
disputable as  the  right  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  privi- 
leges of  the  English  nadon,  also,  to  leave 
the  countiy  without  special  permission, 
which  b  hmited  only  in  regard  to  those 
who  stand  in  some  particular  relations  to 
the  state,  such  as  magistrates  or  soldiers ; 
and,  in  certain  cases,  it  may  be  taken  away 
by  the  writ  ne  exeat  regno^  under  the  great 
or  privy  seal.  Acts  of  jiarliament  have 
often  been  passed,  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  its  citizens  from  engaging 
in  foreign  military  service ;  for  instance,  in 
that  pf  the  South  American  insurgents,  in 
1819 ;  but  these  were  not  directed  against 
emigration.  The  emigration  of  manufac- 
turers of  wool,  silk,  iron,  &c.,  has  been 
forbidden  by  separate  laws  (by  those  of 
1719,  5  Geo.  I,  cap.  27;  1740,  23  Gea 
II,  cap.  13,  and  1782,.  22  Geo.  Ill,  cap. 
60).  The  only  punishment,  however,  for 
emigrants  of  this  class,  declining  to  return 
on  receiving  a  summons  to  that  effect,  is 
the  loss  of  citizenship.    Those  who  insti- 

fate  them  to  quit  the  country  are  liable  to 
ne  and  imprisonment.  The  French  code 
also,  at  least  since  1789,  has  permitted  im- 
limited  emigration;  and  the  laws  since 
made  against  emigrants  were  only  owing 
to  the  hostile  spirit  of  most  of  those  who 
emigrated;  for  the  emigrants  were  un- 
willing to  give  up  their  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  France,  and  attacked  the  new 
government  in  the  nmks  of  its  foreign 
invadera.  By  the  act  of  the  Gennan  con- 
federation, aitide  13,  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion is  allowed  to  all  the  memben  of  the 
eonfederacy.  Well  founded  information 
in  r^^ard  to  the  dangers  diat  threaten  em- 
igianiB  in  foreign  countoes,  measttrea  for 


increafling  the  means  of  labor,  the  removal 
of  the  artificial  restraints,  by  which  the 
great  mass  of  wealth  is  kept  in  a  few 
hands,  freedom  of  trade, — these  are  the 
means  by  which  a  spirit  of  emigration 
may  be  checked,  and  the  love  of  home 
revived.  Prohibitions  of  emigration  are 
unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic,  and  always 
prove,  that  a  government  which  allows 
them  has  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  rightsu 
If  a  dense  population  is  the  cause  of 
emigration,  let  the  government  establish 
colonies.  The  British  govempnent  have 
taken  means  for  aidine  the  setdement 
of  emigrants  in  Canada,  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland.  Still, 
more  was  done  in  Russia,  for  the  support 
of  those  who  had  emigrated  thither,  after 
disease  and  want  had  carried  off  a  multi- 
tude of  those  unhappy  men  in  the  un- 
healthy steppes  of  Odfessa.  Emigrants  to 
the  United  States  have  oflen  been  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  have  fallen,  on  their 
arrival,  into  the  hands  of  sharpers,  or  have 
wasted  the  little  resources  which  they 
brought  with  them,  for  want  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  by  giving 
information  and  advice  to  newly  arrived 
emigrants,  a  society  in  New  York  establish- 
ed 3ie  free  emigrant's  office,  a  very  use- 
ful institution,  and  worthy  to  be  imitated 
in  all  the  large  seaports  of  the  United 
States.  It  miffht  be  well  for  this  society 
to  distribute  handbills,  in  tho'Janguage 
of  the  emigrants,  among  theiv  before 
they  land,  containing  a  few  rules  and 
directions.  It  might  even  be  useful  to 
transmit  information  of  the  real  state  of 
things  in  this  country,  and  of  the  best 
course  for  emigrants  to  pursue,  to  those 
countries  from  which  emigration  is  most 
common :  this  object  might  be  easily  ef- 
fected  by  means  of  newspapers.  The 
principal  countries  from  which  emigration 
at  present  takes  place  to  th6  United  States, 
are  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
Alsace,  WCirtemberg.  From  England 
and   Ireland,  a    large    emigration  takes 

Sace,  also,  to  Canada,  New  South 
Tales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c. ;  from 
WCirteraber^  and  Prussia  to  Russia  and 
Poland,  which,  however,  has  been  less 
extensive  of  late ;  from  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  Wes- 
tern States ;  of  colored  prsons  from  the 
United  States  to  Liberia  in  Africa,  and  to 
Hayti  (very  few,  however,  in  number,  jmut- 
ticuJarly  to  the  latter  countiy.)  A  socieQr 
has  lately  been  formed  at  Washincton  for 
instructing  people  of  color  in  the  eleraenlB 
of  aeience  and  the  mechanical  aila»  to 
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make  tfaem  useful  meinben  of  the  colony 
in  Afnca. 

From  official  returns,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  house  of  commons,  we 
ieam,  that  the  whole  number  of  passen- 
gere,  which  embarked  from  the  year  1812 
10  1821,  both  years  inclusive,  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  fh>m  Ireland,  was  90,653 ;  from 
England,  33,606;  from  Scotlsoid,  4727; 
whole  number,  68,968:  for  the  British 
dominions  in  North  America,  from  Ire- 
land, 47,223;  fit>m  Engfand,  23,783,  and 
from  Scotland,  19,971;  total,  90,972. 
Thus  the  whole  number  of  emiffrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  year  1812  to  the  year  1821, 
both  yean  included,  was  159^60.  But 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  has 
since  very  much  increased.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1830,  it  was  calculated,  that 
about  12,300  Irish  emigrants  had  arrived 
at  Quebec  during  the  season ;  and  it  was 
estimated,  that,  during  the  year  1830,  there 
would  be  not  less  than  50,000  emLrrants 
from  Ireland  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  general  government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  as  yet  adopted  any 
measures  to  check  this  accession  to  their 
population,  though  by  no  means  always 
of  the  most  desirable .  kind ;  but  should 
it  ofien  happen  (as  has  ab«ady  taken 
place),  that  paupers,  infirm  and  poor  peo- 
ple are  sent  out,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them  in  Ireland  or  England, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  take  meas- 
ures of  prevention  against  such  a  breach 
of  hospitality.  In  some  of  the  states, 
laws  have  been  made  imposing  some  re- 
straints upon  the  landing  of  emigrants. 
A  late  Quebec  newspaper  states,  that  the 
accession  of  population  which  the  British 
North  American  provinces  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  received  from  Europe 
since  1816,  cannot  be  less,  on  an  average, 
than  35,000  a  year,  or  490,000.  It  may, 
indeed,  fairly  be  estimated  at  500,000.  Al- 
lowing each  family  of  5  peiw)ns,  to  have 
brought  out  money,  clothes  and  other 
property,  valued  at  20  sovereigns,  they 
would  have  added  a  capital  of  d^000,000 
steriing.  Supposing  their  labor  worth 
990,  or  20  sovereigns  a  year,  their  produc- 
tive industry  will  now  tie  worth,  at  a  very 
low  estimate,  £2,000,000  annually.  The 
emigrants  from  Germany,  Alsace  and  Swit- 
zerland are  very  numerous,  and  are  amon^ 
the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  Amen- 
ean  population,  as  the  great  body  of  them 
are  sober,  industrious,  and  orderly  people, 
and  good  farmers.  A  singular  circum- 
stance, to  "vHiich  the  history  of  no  other 
nation  aflfords  a  parallel,  is  the  emigration 


of  the  Americans  from  the  east  constantly 
westward.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
they  had  no  pleasure  in  the  fruits  of  their 
lalx>r,  but  that  the  labor  itself  was  their 
enjoyment.  After  pardally  clearing  up 
the  wilderness,  and  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  comfinrts  of  civili^  life, 
the  enterprizinff  pioneer  of  civilizatioB 
often  moves  stul  farther  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  his  place  is  suppli- 
ed by  the  less  restless  emigrant  from 
Europe.  Among  these,  the  German  is 
not  unfrequent,  who  is  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  becoming  an  owner  of 
land  in  fee  simple,  and  of  being  able  to 
save  something  which  he  can  truly  call 
his  own.  He  converts  his  land  into  a 
fine  productive  farm.  But  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  of  the  people  about  him 
prevents  him  from  partaking  fully  in  thdr 
advantages,  and  confines  him  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  sphere  of  action ;  he, 
therefore,  remiuns  rar  behind  his  Ameri- 
can brethren  in  all  that  regards  moral  and 
intellectual  education,  as  for  instance,  in 
schools,  instruction,  &c.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  case  where  the  German  settlera  are  so 
numerous  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  mingle 
much  with  Americans,  as  in  some  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  (For  the  French  hm- 
gr^^  see  the  following  article.) 

lilMioREs  (emigrants).  We  meet  in  his- 
tory with  many  instances  of  large  bodies 
of  men  being  obliged  to  leave  their  coun- 
try on  account  of  religious  persecutions, 
as  did  the  Huguenots,  for  instance,  in  the 
17th  century,  or  for  some  other  causcsi 
(See  Emigratum  and  Refugees.)  The  ap- 
pellation of  hnigris  (the  French  for  emt- 
granit)j  however,  is  now  applied  to  those 
persons  particularly,  who  left  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. These  persons,  some  from  enmit}*^  to 
the  new  order  of  tilings,  others  to  escuie 
political  persecution,  removed  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  some  with  a  little 
property,  which  the^  had  found  means  to 
carry  off,  othera  entmsly  destiUite*  They 
were  from  all  ranks,  and  of  all  ages  and 
conditions ;  men  and  women,  children  and 
old  men,  priests  and  nobles.  Most  of 
them  hoped  to  see  the  restoration  of  the 
old  order,  by  which  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  return  to  their  country,  and  there- 
fore remained  at  first  on  the  frontieis. 
Among  them  were  seen  examnles  of  the 
basest  profligacy  and  the  most  heroic  self^ 
deniaL  Persons  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  re- 
finements of  rank,  earned  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence in  petty  employments,  and  bors 
their  privations  with  dignity  and 
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tioD.  Seyenil  counts  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  as  boot-blacks.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  call  all  those  who  left  their  coun- 
try to  its  fate  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril, 
weak  and  timid ;  for  where  anarchy  rules, 
the  innocent  is  not  secure.  The  emi^- 
tion,  however,  of  the  royal  princes,  partic- 
ularly the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIIIfCan  hardly  be  justified.  Their 
presence  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
state,  and  their  example  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  extensive  emigration  which 
followed,  and  the  injurious  consequences 
which  attended  it  Many  of  the  haxgris^ 
however,  were  persons  of  loose,  idle  and 
profligate  habits,  whose  conduct  brought 
a  reproach  upon  the  whole  bodv.  This, 
but  more  particularly  the  fear  oi  provok- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  French  |[ovem- 
ment,  was  the  cause  of  their  bemg  re- 
fused a  refuge  in  some  countries,  and  of 
their  beinf  received  under  certain  restric- 
tions in  others.  At  the  head  of  the  emi- 
grants stood  the  royal  princes  of  Cond^, 
Provence  and  Artois,  the  fint  of  whom 
collected  a  part  of  the  fugitives  to  coop- 
erate with  the  allied  armies  in  Germany, 
for  the  restoration  of  tlie  monarchy.  At 
Coblentz,  a  particular  court  of  justice  was 
establislied  to  settle  causes  relating  to  the 
French  indgris.  As  a  body,  they  are 
described  by  contemporary  authors  aa 
haughty  in*  their  deportment  towards 
fbreigneni,  and  acting  as  if  they  consti- 
Uited  the  French  nation,  and  as  if  the  rest 
of  Europe  did  nothing  more  than  its  duty 
in  assisting  them  to  recover  their  estates 
and  feudd  rights.  But  the  invasion  of 
the  Netllerlands  by«Dumouriez  drove 
them  ftom  these  provinces  in  mid-winter, 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  their 
number  was  daily  increased  by  the  system 
of  violence  and  terror  carried  on  in 
France ;  e.  g.  bv  the  bloody  tragedies  of 
Lyons  and  Toulon.  The  corps  of  Cond6 
was  finally  taken  intb  the  Russian  service, 
and  w^a  disbanded  in  the  Russian-Aus- 
trian campaign  of  1799.  When  Napoleon 
became  emperor,  it  was  one  of  his  first 
acts  of  grace  to  ^nt  permission  to  all  but 
a  few  of  the  enugrants  to  return  to  their 
country.  Many,  however,  who  by  this 
time  had  setded  in  foreign  places,  did  not 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence. The  charte  of  Louis  XVIII  con- 
tains an  express  declaration,  that  the  emi- 
grants have  no  claim  upon  their  former 
possesmons;  but  this  did  nof  prevent  them 
mm  bringing  forward  their  demands  for 
indemniftcation,  which  have  often  occa- 
sioned a  good  deid  of  excitement  in  the 
public  The  chambers  granted  m  182S^ 
VOL.  IV.  .  42 


on  the  proposition  of  ^fl^le,  the  income 
of  a  capital  of  1000  millions  of  fimics,  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  estates  of  the 
emigrants,  which  had  been  sold.  (See 
France,) 

Emiliub.    (See  JEmUius,) 

Eminence  (from  the  Latin  emmenHa) ;  aa 
honoraiy  tide,  like  exedlenof,  and  given  to 
cardinals.  They  were  formerlv  called 
aiudriisiffii  and  rtvermdudmi;  but  pope 
Urban  VIII  (of  the  Barberini  family),  m 
1690,  established  the  above  as  their  title  of 
honor.  Popes  John  VIII  and  Gregoiy 
VII  gave  this  title  to  the  kings  of  France. 
The  emperors  have  hkewise  borne  it  It 
has  graaually  sunk,  as  titiee  always  do. 

Emir  (i.  e.  noUCf  princeiy);  a  tide  of 
honor,  given  in  Tuncey  to  those  who 
claim  descent  from  Mohammed  and  his 
daughter  Fatima.    These  emiis  are  found 

1.  In  Arabia,  where  they  are  the  chieftains 
of  the  wandering  tribes,  or  Bedouins, 
(q.  V.)    Their  origin,  however,  is  doubtfii]. 

2.  In  Turkey  itself,  they  form  a  kind  of 
hereditary  nobility,  and  wear  as  a  badge 
a  green  turban,  as  Mohammed  is  said  to 
have  donob  They  have  certain  privileges^ 
but  otherwise  no  higher  chums  to  cinl 
offices  than  other  Mussulmen,  and  hve 
fer  the  most  part  in  great  intfigence,  as 
the^  are  idle  and  extravagant.  The  word 
emtr  is  also  applied  to  certain  offices  and 
employments,  e.  g.,  emtr  hadschi^  conduc- 
tor of  the  pilgrims  in  caravans. 

Emltn,  Thomas,  an  English  dissenting 
divine,  was  born  at  Stamford,  m  Lmcoin- 
shire,  1663 ;  and,  after  studying  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  finished  his 
education  at  an  academy  in  London.  In 
1683,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  countess 
of  Donegal  He  left  this  situation  in 
1688,  and  went  to  London,  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  became  pastor  of  a  conneffa- 
tion  at  Lowcstofl^  in  suflblk.  In  IC&l,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  assistant 
to  the  reverend  JToeepb  Boyse,  at  Dublin. 
Mr.  Emlyn  had  adopted  sentiments  ap- 
proaching to  Arianism,  and,  the  cireum- 
stauce  being  suspected,  an  inquisitorial 
examination  was  set  on  foot  by  bis  breth- 
ren, the  dissenting  ministers  of  Dublin,  wbo^ 
as  he  would  not  disavow  what  he  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  truth,  restricted  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  pastoral  duties.  Finding  himself 
the  object  of  public  odium,  he  published 
his  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Account  of  JTesus  Christ,  or  a  short  Argu-^. 
ment  concerning  his  Deity  and  Glory, 
according  to  the  Gospel.  Immediately 
after  this  work  appeared,  he  was  arrested 
oa  the  charge  or  blasphemy,  tried  before 
the  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  and 
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sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  £1000,  and  detention  in  prison  till  it 
should  be  paid.  The  fine  was  .reduced  to 
£70,  through  the  interposition  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  odier  humane  persons ; 
and,  after  somewhat  more  than  a  year's 
confinement,  Mr.  Emlyn  waaset  at  liberty. 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  some  time  to  a  small  congre^- 
tion,  and  occupied  himself  in  wridng 
controversial  tracts.  He  enjoyed  the 
fiiendship  of  doctor  Samuel  Clarke,  Wil- 
liam Whiston,  and  other  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  tlieir  learning  and  liberali- 
ty, and  was  generally  respected  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character  and  amiable 
disposition.  He  died  July  30th,  174a  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1746, 2  volumes  8vo.,  with  an  account  of 
his  life. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  an  eminent 
Irish  lawyer  and  patriot,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  in  1765.  His 
parents  were  highly  respectable  mhabit- 
ants  of  that  city,  in  easy  circumstancea 
The  son  was  placed,  in  his  boyhood,  at 
the  university  of  Dublin,  and  designed  by 
his  &ther  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  ^as  educated  accordingly,  and  pursu- 
ed his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh.  The 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  a  member  of 
the  Irish  bar,  occaraoned  him  to  pass  fix)m 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  at  the  desire  of  his  parenta  He 
went  to  London,  read  two  years  in  the 
Temple,  and  attended  the  courts  at  West- 
minster. On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he 
commenced  practice,  and  soon  obtained 
distinction  and  businesa  The  celebrat- 
ed Curran  was  one  of  his  circuit  and  term 
companiona  Being  of  an  ardent  charac- 
ter, and  enthusiasti^Iy  Irish,  he  imbibed 
deeply  the  resentment  and  antipathy  of 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  amnst 
the  British  rule  and  connexion.  When 
the  societies  of  united  Irishmen  were  re- 
vived in  the  year  1795,  Emmet  joined  the 
association,  and  soon  became  a  leader. 
Their  object  was  revolution,  and  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  Ireland.  Emmet 
acted  as  one  of  the  grand  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  societies,  who  consisted  of 
at  least  500,000  men.  March  12, 1798,  he 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison  at 
Dublin,  as  a  conspirator,  by  tne  vice- 
regal government,  along  with  Oliver  Bond, 
doctor  Macneven,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
disaffected  party.  In  July,  after  a  severe 
confinement,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween Emmet  and  lord  Castlereagb,  at  Dub- 
lin castle,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  ne  and  the 
other  state  prisoners  should  be  permitted 


to  go  to  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  they 
had  made  certain  disclosures  of  their  plana 
of  revolution,  and  the  projected  alliance 
between  the  united  Irishmen  and  France. 
These  disclosures  were  made  in  a  memoir, 
delivered  August  4,  but  without  the  con- 
fession of  any  names,  which  were  inflex- 
ibly refused  by  the  writers.  They  were, 
soon  after,  examined  in  person  before  the 
secret  committees  of  both  houses  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  Instead,  however,  of 
being  sent  to  the  United  States,  Elmmet 
and  nineteen  more  were,  early  in  1799, 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  consigned  to  fon 
George,  a  fortress  in  the  county  of  Nairn. 
Here  they  were  liberally  treated,  but  their 
detention  lasted  three  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  the  list  of  pardons 
arrived,  including  the  name  of  every 
prisoner  except  Emmet  The  ^vemor 
of  the  fortress  released  him  notwithstand- 
ing, taking  all  the  responsibility.  Em- 
met, and  nis  exemplai^  wife,  who  had 
shared  unremittingly  his  imprisonment, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  landed 
at  Cuxhaven  from  a  British  frigate,  spent 
the  winter  of  the  year  1802  in  Brussels, 
and  that  of  1803  in  Paris.  In  October, 
1804,  they  sailed  from  Bordeaux  for  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  in  New  Yoric 
on  the  11th  of  the  next  month*  Emmet, 
then  about  40  years  of  age,  at  first  hesi- 
tated between  the  professions  of  the  law 
and  medicine ;  but  his  firiends  determined 
him  to  undertake  the  former.  George 
Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  original 
plan  of  settling  in  Ohio,  and  to  remam  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  wa^  admitted 
to  the  oar  at  once,  by  special  dispensation, 
and  reached  the  fust  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion in  a  short  time,  by  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  fervid  eloquence.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  rivalled  in  busi- 
ness and  fame  the  most  eminent  of  the 
American  lawyers;  Occasionally  the 
ardor  of  his  temperament  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  recollections  betrayed  him 
into  party  politics ;  but  his  general  career 
and  character  were  those  of  a  laborious, 
able  and  most  successful  pleader,  an  en- 
ergetic and  florid  orator,  a  sound  repub- 
lican citizen,  and  a  courteous  gentleman. 
In  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oflice  of 
attoniey-general  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  His  death  took  place  in  the  63d 
year  of  bis  age,  in  a  remarkable  way. 
November  14,  1827,  while  attending  the 
trial  of  an  important  cause  at  New  York, 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  the  following 
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mght  It  was  only  on  the  13th,  that  he 
had  delivered  a  most  animated  and  pow- 
erful address  to  a  jury  in  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  difficul^.  An  am- 
ple and  deserved  tribute  of  public  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Emmet 
was  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  con- 
yersant  with  the  physical  sciences.  Dur- 
ing his  detention  at  the  fbrtreBR  in  Scot- 
land, he  wrote  part  of  an  Essay  tovnirds 
the  History  of  Ireland,  which  was  printed 
in  New  York,  in  1807.  His  private  life 
was  irreproachable,  his  countenance  strong 
and  regular,  and  his  frame  manly  and 
healthy. 
Empecinado,  the.  (See  Diez,) 
Empcdocles,  a  .  Greek  philosopher, 
whose  doctrines,  in  many  respects,  resem- 
bled those  of  Pytha^ras,  was  bom  460 
B.  C.  at  Agrigentum,  m  Sicily.  His  fellow 
citizens  esteemed  him  so  highly,  that  they 
wished  to  make  him  king ;  but,  being  an 
enemy  to  all  oppression,  and  elevation  of  a 
few  above  the  rrat,  he  refused  the  offer,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  abolish  aristocracy, 
and  introduce  a  democratical  form  of  gov- 
ernment The  Agrigentines  reganied 
him  with  the  highest  veneration,  as  the 
restorer  and  preserver  of  their  libe^,  the 
public  benemctor,  the  great  poet,  orator 
and  physician,  the  favorite  of  the  gods, 
the  predicter  of  future  events,  and  the 
mighty  magician  who  could  stop  the 
course  of  nature,  and  overrule  the  power 
of  death  itself.  He  is  said  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  the  crater  of  mount  Ema,  in 
order  to  make  it  believed,  by  his  sudden 
disappearance,  that  he  was  of  divine 
origm.  According  to  others,  he  was  a 
victim  to  his  rash  curiosity,  when,  in  order 
to  examine  more  accurately  the  nature  of 
the  mountain,  and  of  its  nery  eruptions, 
he  went  too  near  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
and^ell  in.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
a  fiction,  as  well  as  ^e  story  of  Lucian^ 
about  him,  that  his  sandals  were  thrown 
out  from  ^e  volcano,  and  thus  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  ascertained,  and  the  peo- 
ple undeceived  as  to  his  pretended  divin- 
ity. Othera  assert,  that  he  was  drowned 
in  his  old  age.  Empedocles  presented  his 
philosophy  in  a  poetical  dress.  His  verses 
are  marked  by  bold  and  glowing  imagery, 
as  well  as  by  harmony  and  softness.  Lu- 
cretius was  his  imitator.  The  iambic 
poem  on  the  spheres,  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  is  now  considered  spurious.  The 
poems  of  his  yet  extant  have  been  pub- 
lished together,  with  a  treatise  on  his  life 
and  philosophy,  by  F.  W.  Sturz  (Leipsic, 
1806).  Empedocles  holds  the  four  ele- 
ments— earth,   water,   fire,    air— as   the 


flmdamental  and 'indestructible  principles'' 
fiiom  whose  union  and  separation  every 
thing  that  exists  is  fbrmecL  To  these 
material  principles  are  added  the  ideal 
principles  of  friendship  and  hatred.  Do- 
menico  Scina  has  written  Memoire  on  the 
Life  and  Philosophy  of  Emp^ocles  (Pa- 
lermo, 1825). 

Emperor  (from  the  Latin  irMferator;  in 
German,  Kmser,  from  Casar^j ;  the  title 
of  the  highest  rank  of  sovereigns.  The 
word  imperator^  from  tmperore,  to  com- 
mand, had  very  different  meanings  among 
the  Romans  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  general  sense,  it  si^ified  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  as  imperium  did  the 
command  itself.  In  early  times,  consuls 
were  called  imperatorea  before  they  enter- 
ed on  their  office.  The  soldiera  afler- 
vrards  conferred  the  title  on  their  general, 
afler  a  victory,  by  hailing  him  imperator ; 
the  senate  also  called  a  victorious  general 
imperatoT  until  he  had  celebrated  his  tri- 
umph. At  a  still  later  period,  no  one  was 
honored  with  this  title,  who  had  not  de- 
feated a  hostile  army  of  at  least  10,000 
men.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
public, imptratoT  became  the  title  of  the 
rulers,  or  emperors,  and  indicated  the  su- 
preme power;  the  word  rtx  being  too 
odious  to  be  assumed.  Victorious  gene- 
rals were  still,  however,  sometimes  saluted 
with  the  title  imperator^  in  its  original 
sense.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the 
title  was  put  after  the  name,  as  CScero  im- 
perator;  when  it  came  to  signify  emperor. 
It  was  put  before  the  name,  as  imperator 
Oaudius.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  title  was  lost ;  but  it 
vras  renewed  in  800  A.  D.,  when  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  emperor  of  the  West 
For  a  long  time,  the  title  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome ; 
hence,  on  the  division  of  the  empire 
among  the  sons  of  Louis-le-D^bonnaiie, 
Lothaire,  king  of  Italy,  received  the  title. 
Charies  the  Bald,  and  several  princes  of 
Italy,  bora  it,  until  Otho  I,  in  962  A.  D., 
finally  united  the  imperial  crown  with  that 
of  the  German  kings.  Yet  it  was  for 
many  centuries  considered  necessary  to 
be  crowned  at  Rome  in  order  to  be  for- 
mally invested  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

•  Derived  fipom  the  title  of  dignity  CcBsar, 
which  in  the  last  ag^s  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
denoted  only  the  assistants  and  successors  of  tho 
actual  emperor.  The  name  Coesary  it  is  well 
known,  was  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  as  a  title  of  honor,  as  the  brothers  of  Na- 
poleon were  called  Napoleon,  after  having  as- 
cended thrones,  as  Joseph  Napoleon,  Jerome 
Napoleon.  The  Russian  Czar  (q.  v.)  is  not  de- 
rived from  Csesar,  but  is  of  Slavonic  origin. 
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EMPEROIU-EMPIRia 


For  reaBons  too  manT  to  be  enumerated 
here,  the  idea  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
^vas  the  highest  spiritual  ruler,  and  the 
eraperor  of  the  hol^  Roman  empire  (or 
of  Germany),  the  highest  temporal  sove- 
reign, was  gradually  developed.  One 
reason  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  German 
or  Teutonic  tribes  were  actually,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ruling 
people  in  most  (^untries  of  Europe ;  but 
many  other  reasons,  particularly  a  strange 
confusion  of  the  universal  empire  of 
Rome  with  the  universal  empire  of 
Christendom,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal 
church,  as  an  organized  society,  to  be  sup- 
ported, of  course,  by  a  temporal  power, 
contributed  much  to  give  tnia  idea  cur- 
rency. The  impartial  historian  camiot 
doubt  that,  in  the  barbarous  period  of  die 
middle  agea,  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
beneficial  to  Europe,  and  almost  the  sole 
support  of  civilization ;  but  it  would  be 
hara  to  say  what  advantage  Germany  de- 
rived from  taking  part,  ex  officio,  in  all  the 
quarrels  of  Europe,  and  from  that  unfor- 
tunate desire  of  possessing  temporal  autho- 
rity over  Italy,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  her  inferiority  to  some  other 
states  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  her  political  institutions  As 
the  emperor  was  considered  the  highest 
temporal  officer  in  Christendom,  afl  the 
other  states  were  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  him ;  some  of  these,^  therefore,  to 
show  their  independence,  made  claim  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  although  they  did  not 
assume  the  title ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Castile,  France  and  England. 
The  eastern  empire  having  been  finally 
overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  Constanu- 
nople,  in  1453,  the  imperial  dignity  in  the 
East  became  extinct  The  sultans,  who 
succeeded  the  emperors,  have  never  re- 
ceived, in  ofiScial  language,  the  title  of 
emperor.  This  title  was  mlopted  in  Rus- 
sia by  Peter  I,  in  1721,  but  the  right  of  the 
Russian  sovereign  to  its  possession  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Gennan  empire 
until  1747— by  France  in  1745,  and  by 
Spain  in  1759.  Napoleon  adopted  the  old 
idea  of  an  empire,  as  a  general  union  of 
states  under  the  protection,  or  at  least  po- 
litical preponderance,  of  one  powerful 
state ;  the  political  system  of  a  balance  of 
power,  had  proved  insufiScient  to  maintain 
a  general  peace,  and  Henry  VPs  plan  of  a 
great  European  confederacy  held  out  no 
prospect  of  pennaiieut  tranquillity.  Na- 
poleon crowned  himself  as  emperor  in 
1804.  In  1806,  the  German  empire,  1000 
yeara  old,  became  extinct,  and  the  German 
emperor,  Francis  II,  adopted  the  title  of 


Francis  I,  emperor  of  Austria.  The 
French  empire  was  destroyed  in  1814,  by 
the  peace  of  Paris.  Great  Britain  is  con- 
sidered as  an  empire,  the  crown  is  impe- 
rial, and  the  parliament  is  styled  the  in- 
pertal  Parltamtni  of  Great  Britain  and 
irdand;  but  the  king  himself  has  never 
adopted  the  imperii  title,  though  this 
measure  was  proposed  in  pariiament  in 
1804.  The  empire  of  Mexico,  or  Ana- 
huac,  establisheu  bv  Ituri^ide,  was  pnly 
momentary  in  its  cluration;  but  the  em- 
pire of  the  Brazils,  founded  in  1822,  seems 
to  be  firmly  established.  The  .sovereigns 
of  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  are  oflen,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, called  emperors.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  German  enif^rors,  princes  and 
kings  appeared  as  servants ;  the  emperor 
promised  to  do  justice,  to  be  an  upright 
sovereign,  to  consult  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  protect  the  church,  to  defend 
the  empire,  to  be  the  guardian  of  widows 
and  orphans ;  and  not  until  the  assembled 
people  had  replied  to  the  question,  **  Will 
you  submit  to  this  sovereign  and  prince, 
and  obey  him  ?"  with  shouts  of  Yes,  Yes 
(Fiatjjiat,  fiaty  were  the  unction  and  coro- 
nation (of  which  Gothe  gives  a  description 
in  his  account  of  his  life)  performed. 
Formerly,  it  was  only  the  coronation  of 
the  sovereign  as  German  king,  that  took 
place  at  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  This  was 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  the  crown 
of  Lombardy,  an  iron  circle,  made  of  a 
nail  reputed  to  be  from  the  cross  of 
Christ,  set  in  gold;  and  finally  by  the 
coronation  as  Roman  enmeror,  performed 
by  the  pope  in  Rome.  But  fitimthe  time 
of  Maximilian  I,  the  German  emperors 
were  crowned  in  Germany  only.  After 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  Germany,  without 
organization  or  settled  plan,  desired,  the 
restoration  of  the  German  empire.  The 
*  Germans,  from  a  want  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, then  lost  an  opportunity  of  taking 
one  step  towards  securing  personal  liberty, 
by  wasting  the  time  in  vaeue  declama- 
tion. That  party,  particularly,  who  wish- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  talked 
of  a  glory,  power  and  happiness  which 
had  never  existed;  they  were  actuated 
bv  indistinct  historical  recollections,  and 
phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  and,  not 
a  few,  by  their  aristocratical  predilections. 
A  worse  model  of  government,  and  a 
more  perplexed  political  system,  than  tlte 
late  German  empire,  cannot  be  con- 
trived. 

Empiric,  in  medical  history  (from  the 
Greek  word  ^irci^Ma,  experience;  an  appel- 
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]ation  assumed  by  a  sect  of  ph^cians, 
who  contended,  that  all  hypothetical  rea- 
Boninff  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
animd  economy  was  useless,  and  that  ob- 
servation and  experience  alone  were  the 
foundation  of  the  art  of  medicine.  Em- 
puicy  in  modem  medicine,  is  applied  to  a 
person  who  sells  or  administers  a  par- 
ticular drug,  or  compound,  as  a  remedy 
for  a  given  disorder,  without  any  consid- 
eration of  its  different  stages,  or  degrees 
of  violence,  in  different  constitutions,  cli- 
mates or  seasons.  (For  empiric  philoso- 
phy, see  ExpetimenUd  PkUotophf,) 

Ems;  a  celebrated  watenn^-place  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  nver  Lahn. 
The  environs  are  beautiful  As  early  as 
1583,  it  was  used  as  a  watering-place. 
The  mineral  waters  at  Ems  are  warm — 
from  lOP  to  118°  Fahr. ;  they  are  of  the 
saline  class,  containing  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  used  with 
much  effect  in  chronic  catarrhs,  pulmo- 
nary complaints,  diseases  of  the  stomach, ' 
arising  from  phlegm  and  acidity,  gout, 
and  some  diseases  of  the  urinary  vessels. 
(See  Die  HeUqudUn  zu  Ems,  Coblentz, 
1821,  by  Vogler.)  Near  Eros  is  a  ffrotto, 
similar  to  the  grotto  del  coite,  near  Naples, 
the  vapors  from  which  cause  asphyxia. 
About  50,000  bottles  of  the  virater  of  Ems 
are  sent  away  annually. 

Emulsions  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  im- 
perfect solutions  of  the  fixed  vegetable 
oils  in  water.  They  are  obtained  by 
rubbing' the  seeds  afibrding  these  oils  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  sugar  has  been 
added. 

Enamelino  (from  enamtij  formed  by 
a  jtmction  of  the  inseparable  particle 
e»--borrowed  by  us  fit>m  the  French, 
who  had  taken  it  from  the  Latin  tn — 
and  the  old  English  word  amd^  taken 
fiom  the  imail  of  the  French,  both  ag- 
nifying  the  material  used  in  overlaying 
the  variegated  works  which  we  call  en- 
anukd) ;  me  art  of  variegating  with  colors 
laid  upon  or  into  another  body;  also, 
a  mode  of  painting,  with  vitrified  colors, 
on  gold,  diver,  copper,  &C.,  and  of  melting 
these  at  the  fire,  or  of  making  curious 
works  in  them  at  a  lamp:  This  art  is  of  so 
great  antiquity,  as  to  render  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  It  was 
evidently  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  from 
the  remains  that  have  been  ooserved  on 
the  ornamented  envelopes  of  mummies. 
From  Eeypt  it  passed  into  Greece,  and 
afterwards  mto  Rome  and  its  provinces, 
whence  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
C^eat  Britain,  as  various  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  tm  in  different  parts 


of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  Barrovra^ 
in  which  enamels  have  formed  portions 
of  the  ornaments.  The  gold  cup  eiven 
by  kinff  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn, 
in  Noifolk,  proves  that  tne  art  was  known 
among  the  Normans,  as  the  sides  of  the 
cup  are  embellished  with  various  figures, 
whose  garments  are  partly  comiwi^  of 
colored  enamels.  Enamels  are  vitrifiable 
substances,  and  are  usually  arrange  into 
three  classes;  namely,  the  transparent, 
the  semitransparent  and  opaque.  The 
basis  of  all  kinds  of  enamel  is  a  perfectly 
transparent  and  fusible  glass,  which  is 
rendered  either  semitransparent  or  opaque, 
by  the  admixture  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
art  of  coloring  ^lass  seems  to  be  of  near- 
ly the  same  antiquity  as  the  invention  of 
making  it;  which  is  proved,  not  only 
fit>m  vn-itten  documents,  but  likevrise  br 
the  variously  colored  glass  corals,  with 
which  several  of  the  Egyptian  mummies 
are  decorated.  White  enamels  are  com- 
posed by  melting  the  oxide  of  tin  with 
glass,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
manganese,  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of 
the  color.  The  addition  of  the  oxide  of 
lead,  or  antimony,  produces  a  yellow  en- 
amel ;  but  a  more  beautiful  yellow  may 
be  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  silver. 
Reds  are  formed  by  an  intermixture  of 
the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron,  that  composed 
of  the  former  being  the  most  beautiful 
and  permanent  Greens,  violets  and  blues 
are  formed  from  the  oxides  of  copper,  co- 
balt and  iron ;  and  these,  when  intermix- 
ed in  different  proportions,  afford  a  great 
variety  of  intermediate  colors.  Some- 
times the  oxides  are  mixed  before  they 
are  united  to  the  vitreous  bases.  All  the 
coloiB  may  be  produced  by  the  metallic 
oxides.  The  principal  quality  of  good 
enamel,  and  that  which  renders  it  fit  for 
being  applied  on  baked  earthen  ware,  or 
on  metals,  is  the  facility  with  which  it 
acquires  lustre  by  a  moderate  heat,  or 
cherry-red  heat,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  enamel,  vrithout  en- 
tering into  complete  fusion.  Enamels 
applied  to  earthen  ware  and  metals  pos-  * 
sees  this  qualitv.  Enamels  are  executed 
upon  the  surface  of  copper  and  other 
metals,  by  a  method  amilar  to  painting. 
Enameling  on  plates  of  metal,  and  paint- 
ing with  vitrified  colore  on  glass,  are  prac- 
tised with  great  success  in  England. 

Encaustic  Painting  (encatwticw,  Lat ; 
iwavcTiKH,  Gr.).  Painting  in  encaustic  is 
executed  with  the  operation  of  fire. 
Ancient  authors  often  mention  this  spe- 
cies of  paintine,  which,  if  it  had  been 
described  simp^  by  the  word  encotufie, 
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ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING— ENCLAVE. 


which  signifies  txeeuUd  hyjbrej  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  en- 
amel pointing.  But  the  expressions  en- 
ccauio  pinfere,  pidura  eneati«fica,  earis 
fimgtrty  fycturam  inurerty  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  writera,  show  that  another 
species  of  painting  is  meant  We  have 
no  ancient  pictures  of  this  description, 

•  and,  therefore,  the  precise  manner  adopt- 
ed by  ^the  ancients  is  not  completely  de- 
velop^, though  many  modems  have 
closely  investigated  the  subject,  and  de- 
scribed their  processes.  This  species  of 
painting  appears  to  have  been  practised 
m  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.*  Count 
Caylus  and  M.  Bachelier,  a  painter,  were 
the  first  of  modem  times  who  made  ex- 
periments in  this  branch  of  art,  about  the 
year  1749.  Pliny,  in  a  passage  rekting 
CO  encaustic  painting,  distinguishes  three 
species :  1.  that  in  which  the  artists  used 
a  style,  and  painted  on  ivorv  or  polished 
wood  (cutro  in  eh(jrt\  for  which  purpose 
they  drew  the  outlines  on  a  piece  of  the 
aforesaid  wood  or  ivory,  previously  soak- 
ed or  imbued  with  some  color ;  the  point  of 
the  style  or  stigma  served  for  this  operation, 
and  die  broad  end  to  scrape  off  the  small 
filaments  that  arose  from  the  outlines ;  and 
they  continued  forming  outlines  with  the 
point  till  they  were  finidied.  2.  The  next 
manner  appears  to  have  been  one  in  which 
the  wax,  previously  impregnated  with 
color,  was  ^read  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
IHCtuTB  with  the  style,  and  the  colon  thus 
prepared  were  formed  into  small  cylinders 
for  use.  By  the  side  of  the  painter  was 
a  brasier  for  keeping  the  s^les  continually 
hot,  with  the  pomts  of  which  they  laid  on 
the  colors  when  the  outlines  were  finish- 
ed, and  spread  them  smooth  with  the 
broad  end ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  till 
the  picture  was  finished.  3.  The  thiixl 
manner  of  painting  was  with  a  pencil,  in 
wax  liquefied  by  fire.  By  this  method 
the  colors  acquired  a  considerable  hard- 
ness, and  coiud  not  be  damaged,  either 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  efifects  of 
sea-water.     In  this  manner  shins  were 

'painted,  with  emblems  and  other  pic- 
tures, and  therefore  it  obtained  the  name 
of  tkip  wwUing.  Few^  of  late  yean, 
have  made  more  experiments  in  this  mode 
of  painting  than  an  English  lady,  Mrs. 
Hooker,  who,  for  her  very  successful  ex- 
ertions in  this  branch  of  the  polite  arts, 

was  presented  with  a  gold  palette  by 

*  Vicenxo  Riequeoo  has  treated  the  subject  in 
a  very  masterly  and  scientific  manner,  in  a  work 
cnJIed  8aggj$ul  RutaJHUmento  deW  oaUica  Arte 
«*<?»"««  eltomani  Pitton,  pobUAed  at  Panna, 


the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &C.  of  London.  Her  account  is 
printed  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  society's 
Transactions,  for  1793;  when  she  was 
miss  Enmia  Jane  Greenland.  This  sub- 
ject has  also  been  deeply  investi^ted  by 
the  chevalieV  Lqrgna,  in  a  small  but  val- 
uable tract,  calleid  Un  Di»corao  stitia  Cen 
Punka,  As  the  thing  chiefly  regarded 
in  encaustic  painting  was  the  securing  of 
permanence  and  durability,  by  the  appti- 
cation  of  fire,  the  word  encaustic  has  been 
applied,  in  a  very  general  sense,  to  other 
processes,  in  which  both  the  material  and 
the  ^ode  of  applying  the  heat  are  entirely 
different  from  the  ancient  materials  and 
modes.  The  word  has  been  used,  not  o«ily 
of  wax-paluting  on  wood,  stone  and  ivoiy, 
but  also  of  painting  on  earthen  vessels,  of 
works  in  metal,  where  gold  and  silver 
were  inlaid,  melted,  or  laid  on,  and  of 
every  thing  which  was  gilt  or  silv^md  by 
fire ;  whicn  was  called  gM  or  sUvar  tn^ 
cauiUc,  The  modems  have  also  used  the 
term  for  painting  on  porcelain,  and  worii 
in  enamel ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  was 
ffiven  to  the  painting  on  glaas  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  such  as  is  now  seen  in  the  win- 
dows of  some  Gothic  churches.  It  is 
evident,  that  all  these  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wax-painting  of  the  ancienia 
Enchasing.  (See  Chasifig,) 
Enchorial,  or  Enchoeic  (fixmi  the 
Greek  ^,  in,  and  yiifM,  country.)  The 
Egyptians  employed  diflfenant  a^ihabets 
in  writing — ^hieroglyphic,  hieratic  (used 
by  the  priests)  and  enchorial  (used  fi>r  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  and  hence  caHed 
also  qptttologrtmhic  and  demoUe.  (q.  v.) 
Thus,  on  the  Roeetta  stone  (q.  v.),  there 
are  three  inscriptions,  one  in  the  hiero- 
glyphical  character,  one  in  what  the 
Greeks  called  fy^*^'  yp^i^f^if  and  ooe 
in  Greek  characters.  Doctor  Thomas 
Young,  in  his  Egyptian  Antiquities  (Lon- 
don, 1833,  pa^  9),  uses  the  word  enduh- 
rialf  or  enchonc,  to  designate  these  pcq^- 
lar  characters,  while  M.  Champollion  calls 
them  demotic,  (See  DenwUcy  and  Hiero- 
gMtics.) 

Encijivx  ;  a  term  used  in  German  and 
French,  to  denote  a  place  or  country 
which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  ter- 
ritories of  another  power.  Thus  seveml 
petty  duchies  and  principalities  are  ot- 
daoet  of  Prusaa.  It  is  easy  to  coaeeive 
how  much  confuaon  and  difficulnr  in  the 
adininistration  and  in  the  impoation  of 
duties  must  be  caused  by  such  a  local  situ- 
ation. It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
dispute^  which  have  been  finally  settled 
by  treaties. 
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EifciiOsirBX ;  a  fence,  wall  or  hedj^e, 
or  odier  means  of  protection  and  security,, 
surrounding  land.  Countries  in  general 
lie  open,  with  nothing  but  banns  and 
ditches  to  divide  the  lands  of  the  hus- 
bandmen; but  in  England  and  the  U. 
States,  each  farm  is  divided  fixim  others 
by  hedges  and  fences,  and  the  farms 
diemselves  are  broken  into  small  enclo- 
sures. *  In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
&C.,  the  lands  stil]  remain  unenclosed,  in 
large,  open  fields.  Enclosures  pleasantlv 
subdivide  the  labors  of  the  farmer ;  and, 
by  restraining  the  exercise  of  cattle,  they 
occasion  them  to  get  &t  much  sooner. 

ENcaATiTEs;  abstinent,  or  self-deny- 
inff.    (See.  Gnostics.) 

EifCTCLOPJBDiA,  or  Ctclopjbdia.  This 
word,  formed  from  the  Greek,  but  not  a 
native  c<Hnpound  of  that  language  (which 

uses  instead,  fycteXtos  natida,  vuiUla  h  KbkXtf, 

also  fyKticXui  itaBitiMTa),  origvially  denoted 
the  whole  circle  of  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  which  were  comprehended 
by  the  ancients  in  a  liberal  education  (the 
aits  lihmdes  of  the  Romans ;  see  Ms), 
At  a  later  period,  the  word  was  applied 
to  every  systematic  view,  either  or  the 
whole  extent  of  human  knowledge  (uni- 
versal encyclopcedia),  or  of  particular  de- 
partments of  It  (particular  or  partial  en- 
cyclopcedla).  The  want  of  such  general 
surveys  was  eariv  felt ;  and,  as  knowledge 
incrrased,  they  became  still  more  desira- 
ble, partly  for  the  purpose  of  haying  a 
syttematic  airangement  of  the  sciences, 
in  their  mutual  relations,  partly  for  the 
readier  finding  of  particular  subjects; 
and,  for  tibese  two  reasons,  such  works 
were  sometimes  philosophically,  some- 
times alphabetically  arranged.  The  spirit 
of  compiling,  which  prevailed  in  the  Al- 
exandrian school,  soon  led  to  attempts 
remotely  allied  to  this,  and  Vanro  and 
Pliny  the  elder,  amonff  the  Romans,  com- 
posed works  of  a  simUar  kind  (the  former 
m  the  lost  worits,  entitled  Benm  kumck- 
narum  d  dhinaruiKi  AnHqtMaUSy  and 
Disdpimcavm  Ubri  IX,  the  latter  in  his 
IRstaria  naturatis).  To  these  may  be 
added  the  later  collectwns  of  Stobeus, 
and  Suidas,  and  especially  of  Marcianus 
Capella.  These,  however,  were  only  pre- 
paratory labors.  The  honor  of  under- 
taking encyclopoadias  on  a  regular  plan, 
belonffs  to  the  middle  ages,  which,  with 
iron  mdustiy,  produced  not  only  a  lar^ 
number  of  cyclopadias  of  particular  sci- 
ences, called  SunwMiy  or  Sj^eeula  (e.  ff.  the 
.SbfiMtia  TheolaguB  of  Thomas  Aqumasi 
but  also  a  Vnivenal  Encyctopodia,  such 
aa  had  never  been  seen  before.    The  in- 


defittinble  Dominican,  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais  (Bellovaoensis),  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  exhibited  the  whole 
sum  of  the  knowledge  of  the  middle  aoes, 
in  a  work  of  considerable  size  (iS^emuiii 
historiaUy  nohirale,  doctrinaUj  to  wnich  an 
anonymous  author  added,  some  years 
later,  a  Sji>eeulum  moraie^  in  a  similar 
form),  in  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
vnriters  of  the  time  ;--a  real  treasure  to 
the  inquirer  into  the  literary  histoiy  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  not  without  viedue  in 
itself  in  many  respects  (e.  g.  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  profane  criticism). 
The  latest  edition  was  published  at  Dou- 
ay,  in  4  vols.  foL  In  the  17th  centuiy, 
the  worics,  by  no  means  without  value, 
of  Matthius  Martinius,  professor  and  rec- 
tor in  the  gymnasium  at  Bremen  (Jdsa 
methodiett  ei  brems  EntwiopadUB  sbfe 
adumbraHo  UmversiUdis,  Heroom,  1606), 
and  of  John  Heniy  Alstead  (Encudovit'' 
dia  vU  T^mds  distmdOf  Hertxmi,  1630,  2 
vols  fol.)  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
iUustriouB  Bacon.  In  these  works,  not, 
indeed,  veiy  voluminous,  but  rich  in  deep 
and  acute  thinking  (his  JVommi  Organum 
iSScieniiancm,fint  published,  London,  1620, 
fol. ;  and  De  Aurmtnlis  SeienHarwn^  Eng- 
lish, London,  1605,  4to.,  Latin,  London, 
1638,  fol.),  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
cyclopeedia  full  of  the  most  profound 
inquiries,  and  the  boldest  anticipations, 
which  his  own  a^  was  not  capable  of 
understanding.  Smce  his  time,  a  multi- 
tude of  encyclopeedias  have  appeared^ 
but  none  of  them  have  the  purely  scien- 
tific design  of  Bacon,  and  all  relate  either 
to  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  unin- 
foimed  (Chevigny,  La  Science  des  Per- 
sonnes de  la  Cmtr^ de PijUey  tide  la Bobe^ 
5th  ed.  l^  U.  P.  de  Limien,  Amsterdam, 
1717, 4  vols. ;  J.  E.  Wagenseil,  Pera  Li- 
hrorum  jucenilium,  Alton,  1695,  5  vols.), 
or  are  intended  as  books  of  reference  for 
the  learned.  Among  the  greatest  worics 
(Pearlier  date  would  have  been  reckoned 
the  GaUria  de  Minerva  of  Comelli,  had 
it  been  completed  according  to- the  ori- 
ginal plan.  It  was  to  have  appeared  in 
45  foho  volumes,  of  which  only  7  were 
published  (Venice,  1696].  See  Keyssler's 
JVaodsj  voL  L  1136.  More  successful,  at 
least  in  being  brought  to  a  completion, 
WBB^eGrossevoUsUmdigeUnioersmexicon 
oiler  Wissensckfyien  und  KiinsU  (Grand 
Univeisal  Lexicon  of  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences),  commonly  called  Skdler'Sy  fit>m 
the  perscNd  who  conducted  it  (Halle  and 
Leipsic,  1732—50, 64  vols. ;  Supplement, 
1751— 1754,4  VK^ i^L) ;  but  it  has, on  the 
wfade,  little  moit,  aad  IS  successfiil  only  ia. 
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some  particular  branches,  aa,  for  instance, 
in  genealogy.  Of  the  English  works 
of  3i£b  kind,  which  deserve  notice,  are 
J.  Chambers'  (q.  v.)  Cyclopaedia,  or  a  Uni- 
veraal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 
a  work  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  2.  Encyclopedia  BrUanniccu 
Of  this  there  have  been  6  editions,  the 
last  of  which,  completed  in  1823,  con- 
tains many  improvements;  another  is 
now  (1830)  in  the  course  of  publication. 
The  tirst  edition  came  out  in  1788,  in  10 
vola  4to. ;  the  4th  in  1810,  and  the  5th  in 
1815,  as  well  as  the  6th,  are  in  20  vols. 
To  the  4th  and  5th  editions  is  added  a 
Supplement  in  6  vols.,  edited  bv  Napier. 
3.  Rees'  Cyclopeedia,  39  vols.  4to.  in  79 
parts,  with  6  supplementary  parts,  and 
numerous  engravings,  London,  180S^— 20, 
Phihiddphia,  41  vob.  4to.,  6  vols,  of 
plates.  In  the  technical  department,  par- 
ticularly, this  is  the  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  which  we  have.  4.  Edin- 
burgh EncycloiHedia,  1810  et  seq.,  not  yet 
complete;  Philadelphia,  toL  17,  part  1, 
appeared  in  1829,  and  comes  down  to 
STE.  This  work,  devoted  particularly 
to  natural  science  and  technology,  is  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Brewster,  in  Edinburgh. 
5.  Encydop€edia  Londmensis,  published 
by  John  Wilkes,  begun  1796.  6.  Enn 
cydopttdia  Edinensis,  hepin  in  1816,  ed- 
ited by  J.  Millar,  6  vols.  4to.  7.  Encych- 
jMuHa  MetropoliUma,  London,  4to.,  b^n 
m  1815,  to  consist  of  25  vols.  4to.  8.  Af  e- 
thodical  CyclopoBdia,  by  Mitchell,  Lon- 
don, 1823,  12mo.,  yet  unfinished.  9. 
Nicholson's  British  EncyclofMedia,  in  12 
vols.  1809  et  seq.  10.  Gregory's  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences,  3  vols.  4to.,  first 
American,  from  second  English  edition, 
Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  1815.  Be- 
sides these  larger  works,  a  multitude  of 
smaller  cyclopaedias  have  been  published 
by  Watson,  Willich,  Enfield,  Kendal  and 
others. — ^The  Italians  have  G.  P.  Pivati's 
Dizumano  scientifico  t  curioto,  sacro-pro- 
/aiio,  Venice,  17&-51, 10  vols.  fol.  Of 
the  French  cyclopiedias,  the  most  &- 
mous  is  the  great  Dictumnaire  Encydopi" 
cHque,  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  (see 
next  article),  finequentl^  called,  par  excet- 
leiuxj  The  Encyctopadut,  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  extensive  one  of  Fe- 
lice. Still  more  comprehensive  is  the 
EneydopidU  mHhi>diquej  ou  par  Ordre  de, 
MahhtSy  which  has  been  publishing  at 
Paris  since  1782,  and  is  now  extended 
to  148  4to.  vols,  text,  and  52  vols,  copper- 
plates. Several  woriss  of  this  kind  have 
also  been  published  in  Germany.  Kru- 
nitz's  Encyclopedia  is  the  most  celebra- 


ted, of  which  146  vols,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  1627,  as  fiur  as  the  article  Sckif- 
fahrt,  Ther^  is  an.  abridgment,  also,  of 
this  work,  in  many  vol&  The  DeuUdu 
Encycloptidit  odor  aUgem.  WMahwk  dUr 
Kikngte  und  Wtssenschn^Un^  begun  bv 
K6ster,  in  1778,  and  continued  by  J.  1^. 
Roos,  to  the  23d  volume,  1804,  remains 
unfinished  (A  .o  KY,  with  a  volume  of 
engravings,  folio).  At  present,  there  is  a 
new  great  German  encyclopedia  pub- 
lishing by  Richter,  a  bookseller  in  Letp- 
sic,  which  has  been  edited  by  Erach  (q.  v., 
lately  deceased)  and  Gruber,  professors  at 
Halle,  of  which  15  vols.  4to.  have  already 
appeajred.  Among  the  latest  encyclopiB- 
dian  journals  are  JTuUien's  Btime  Ency- 
dopiaiju^,  and  F^russac's  BuUetm  umversd 
dts  Sciences  et  dt  rhtdustrie,  the  latter  of 
which  is  published  monthly,  arranged  in 
8  sections  (For  an  account  of  the  Ger- 
man Conversations-Lexicon,  see  our  Pre- 
face.) 

The  rapid  advancement  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  the  proportionally  rapid 
communication  between  all  civilized  na 
tions,  have  made  a  general  acquaintance 
with  many  difierent  branches  of  knowl- 
edge more  desirable,  and  often  more  ne- 
cessary, than  ever  before.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  which  have  produced  in 
our  time  so  many  encyclopedias  of  va- 
rious kinds,  some  very  learned,  and  others 
more  adapted  for  the  general  reader ;  some 
embracing  all  the  sciences  and  arts,  others 
only  sinsle  branches;  of  the. latter  sort 
are  Loudon's  Encyclopedias  of  Garden- 
ing, of  Agriculture,  &c.  To  the  same 
class  belong  the-  numerous  dictionaries 
intended  to  impart  information  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge,  useful  or  enter- 
taining, from  the  learned  PimikaHaehes 
W&rUrfmch  of  Gehler,  to  the  lively  Dktionr 
noire  dea  GinnuUes,  or  Dictionnaire  dea 
Bans^mois.  Among  the  encyclopaedian 
worics  particularly  intended  for  genoral  rea- 
ders, are  the  Library  of  Usefiil  Knowledge, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiijsio^ 
of  Useful  Knowledge— a  society  weU  de« 
serving  its  name,  and  whose  activity  has 
been  called  forth  chiefiy  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Brougham ;  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge,  published  also  by  the 
same  socie^  (of  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  society,  in  1830,  not  leee? 
than  19,000  copies  had  been  sold)  ;  an 
Almanac  (of  which,  in  1830,  41,000  copies 
were  sold),  and  the  usefiil  Companion  to 
the  British  Almanac  (of  which,  in  1830, 
17,000  copies  were  sold);  doctor  Laid- 
ner^  Cabinet  Cycloniedia,  the  Fanoily 
Library,  &c.    A  simitar  work  to  the  Li- 
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bnuY  of  Useful  KnowlecUre  was  advertised, 
in  the  be^nnini^  of  18W,  as  about  to  be 
published  in  Pans,  under  the  name  of  En- 
cydopidk  Uniony  to  consist  of  300  volumes, 
at  2  francs  per  volume,  and  to  embrace  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Most  of  the  distin- 
guished aavanis  of  the  liberal  party  were 
to  write  for  it  We  have,  however,  heard 
nothing  of  its  procress.  In  the  Antologia 
of  December,  18^,  it  is  stated  that  doctor 
Gerard,  who  has  traversed  the  Himalaya 
mouDUiinsand  Thibet,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  vaccination  into  that  country, 
found,  at  Kinnaour,  in  Thibet,  a  man 
named  Cosmas,  a  Transvlvanian,  an  ar- 
dent philologist,  who  had  discovered  an 
encyciopiedia  in  44  volumes,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  countiy.  As  every  thing 
can  be  abused,  so  encyclopeedias,  which 
raay  contribute  to  propagate  widely  use- 
ful knowledge,  may  also  tend  to  produce 
a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  superfi- 
cial information,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lady  who  spoke  very  learnedly,  a  whole 
evening,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the 
names  of  which  all  began  with  ca.  It 
afterwards  appeared,  that  she  had  just 
received  the  second  volume  of  a  new 


i^NCTCLOPEDiE,  The  F&ench.  The 
term  encydopaditta  is  used,  particularly  in 
French  literature,  to  signify  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  great  alphabetical 
encyclopwedia,  embracing  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  was  projected  by  Diderot ; 
and  is  applied,  also,  to  those  who  joined 
themselves  to  their  party  in  philosophy 
and  criticism,  as  Helvetius,  for  instance. 
Bouterwek  says  of  this  undertaking:  ^As 
Diderot  took  a  lively  interest  in  every 
thing  worth  knowing,  he  could  not  con- 
fine liis  literary  lalwrs  to  a  single  depart- 
ment Mathematics,  physics,  philosophy 
and  beUes-lettres  in  turn  attracted  him. 
None  but  a  mind  of  his  excursive,  en- 
cyclopeedian  turn,  would  have  conceived 
the  plan  of  preparing  a  summary  of  all 
human  knowledge,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  in  the  form  of  a  univer- 
sal dictionary."  And  none  but  a  man  of 
Diderot's  enthusiasm  could  have  perse- 
vered in  the  execution  of  this  work,  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  overlooking, 
in  the  zealous  prosecution  of  his  plan,  the 
injury  that  sucn  a  work  might  do,  by  en- 
couraging superficial  and  partial  views. 
The  work  was  undertaken  at  a  time 
when  every  existing  opinion  and  institu- 
tion was  eagerly  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  inquiry  and  criticism.  This 
inquiring  ana  criticiang  spirit  naturally 
followed  an  age  in  which  authority  was 


supreme ;  and  thus  the  EnofdopidU  was 
the  consequence,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of 
a  new  epoch.  That  many  fklse'and  su- 
perficial views  should  be  mingled  with  it, 
IS  not  strange ;  the  golden  mean  of  truth 
is  seldom  discovert  at  once.  In  the 
philosophical  and  critical  articles,  the 
peculiar  sentiments  of  the  writers  of  the 
Encuciop^die''w&re  received  bv  the  French 
pubuc  as  the  orecles  of  truth ;  and  it  be- 
.came  easy  for  the  encyclopaedists  to  give 
currency  to  what  they  called  pkUosophf, 
They  had,  also,  a  great  influence  on  the 
literary  taste,  not  only  of  the  French,  but 
of  other  nations.  Polished  comectnesB, 
elegance  of  style,  with  an  imitation  of 
nature,  and  a  moral  design,  were  the  high- 
est excellences  which  they  saw  in  art,  and 
the  great  objects  of  attainment  As  they 
made  the  understanding  the  sole  judge  of 
poetiy,  which  was,  therefore,  to  be  the  cool 
product  ofrefiection,  their  views,  by  means 
of  the  authority  which  they  had  acquired, 
tended  extremely  to  cramp  the  genius  of 
the  French  in  respect  to  worl^  of  im- 
agination, and  to  destroy  all  boldness  and 
freedom.  They  gained  a  still  greater  au- 
thority by  their  philosophy,  just  suited  as 
it  was  to  the  prevaihnf  spirit  of  the 
French  people.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  an 
instance  to  be  found,  in  which  the  literati 
of  a  nation  have  obtmned  so  extensive  and 
powerful  an  influence  on  political  sentiment 
as  the  French  literati,  and  particularly  the 
French  encyclopcedista.  Their  philoso- 
phy, too,  was  a  fashionable  philosophy, — 
a  philosophy  for  common  Ufe^  fiivorable  to 
wit  and  ffayety.  Instead  of  proceeding 
with  steady  steps  to  the  goal  of  truth,  they 
hurried  to  and  fro,  with  daring  leaps,  and 
imagined  that  they  had  reached  the  mark, 
if  they  could  maintain  an  opinion  which 
contained  something  new  and  paradoxicaL 
This  mixture  of  philosopby  with  elegant 
literature  became  still  more  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  opinions  which  men  like 
Mably,  Condiilac,  Mercier,  Raynal,  Buf* 
fon,  Helvetius,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert 
advanced  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and 
civil  government,  for  which  a  prohibition 
was  laid  on  the  further  proffress  of  the 
work.  But  the  printera  only,  and  not 
the  authora,  were  punished,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  soon  after  obliged  to  permit 
the  work  to  proceed,  as  it  was  too  weak  to 
prevent  it  To  the  encyclopfedists,  who 
were  connected  witli  the  highest  circles 
of  that  time,  is  jusdy  attributed  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  French  revo- 
lution. Efncydop,,  ou  Dvcdon.  raUon/U 
dts  SeienceSy  des  Arts  et  dta  Mitiers,  par 
une  SocUU  de  €kns  de  Lettrea,  mu  en  Or- 
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drt  par  Diderot^  d  quant  h  la  ParHe  ma- 
thhnat.  par  iHMmbai  (Paris,  1751—72, 
28  vols,  fol.)  SuppUnu  (Amsterdam,  Paris, 
1776—77,  5  vols,  fol.),  TabU  des  Maiiires 
(Paris,  1780,  2  vols,  fol.),  in  all  35  vol- 
umes ;  also,  at  Geneva,  99  vols.  4to.,  Ta- 
bles to  it ;  Lyons,  1780, 6  vols.  4to. ;  Lau- 
sanne and  Berne,  1778—61,  96  vols.,  3 
4to.  vols,  engravings. 

Endeavor  Straits  ;  a  channel  which 
separates  the  island  of  New  Guinea  irom 
New  Holland ;  about  30  miles  in  extent 
fiom  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  about  15  broad, 
except  at  the  entrance,  where  it  is  less 
than  a  league,  being  narrowed  by  the 
islands.  A  bank  runs  across  it  from 
north  to  south,  about  half  a  mile,  where 
the  depth  of  water,  at  three-quarters  ebb, 
was  found  to  be  3  fiithoms. 

EimsMic  (from  h  and  ini^os,  prevailing 
among  the  people).  This  name  is  often 
appli^  to  diseases  which  attack  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  district  or  coun- 
try, and  have  their  origin  in  some  local 
cause,  as  the  physical  character  of  the 
place  where  they  prevail,  or  in  the  employ- 
ments, habits  ana  mode  of  living  of  the 
people.  Every  part  of  the  world,  every 
climate  and  every  country,  has  its  peculiar 
eiidemics.  Thus  the  tropical  and  warm 
climates  are  subject  to  peculiar  cutane- 
ous disordera,  eruptions  of  various  kinds, 
because  the  constant  heat  keeps  up  a 
strong  action  of  the  skin,  and  draws  the 
humors  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  body.  In 
northern  climates,  eruptions  of  the  skin 
occur,  but  they  are  of  a  different  kind. 
Thus  in  all  the  north  polar  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Norway,  a  kind  of  lepros}^,  the 
radesygty  is  prevalent,  arising  from  the 
coldness  and  humidi^  of  me  climate, 
which  dispose  tlie  skin  to  such  disordera. 
Hot  and  moist  countries  generate  the  most 
violent  typhus  and  putrid  fevers ;  the  West 
Indies  and  some  of  the  American  seaports, 
for  instance,  produce  the  yeflow  fever. 
Places  in  a  more  dry  and  elevated  situa- 
tion, northern  countries  particularly,  are 
peculiariy  subject  to  inflammatoiy  disor- 
ders. In  countries  and  districts  very  much 
exposed  to  currents  of  wind,  especially  in 
mountainous  places,  we  find,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  and  the 
whole  train  of  complaints  which  have 
their  origin  in  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
functions  of  the  skin.  In  large  and  pop- 
ulous towns,  we  meet  with  the  most  nu- 
merous instances  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. In  places  that  are  damp,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  warm,  e.  g.,  on  marshes 
and  large  rivers,  intermittent  fevers  are 
prevalent.    In  cold  and  damp  countries^ 


like  Engkmd,  Sweden  and  HoUand,  die 
most  frequent  cases  of  croup  occur.  IKs- 
eases  which  are  endemic  in  one  countiy, 
may  also  appear  in  others,  and  become 
epidemical,  it  the  weather  and  other  phy- 
sical influences  resemble  those  which  are 
the  causes  of  the  endemic  in  the  former 
place ;  the  climate  being  for  a  time  tnus- 
fened,  as  it  were,  from  one  to  the  other. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  the  croup 
sometimes,  during  wet  and  cold  weather, 
appearing  in  high  situations  ;  intermittent 
fevers  sometimes  in  places  where  they 
occur  rarely  for  years,  and  then  again  at- 
tack great  numbers ;  putrid  and  mdignant 
typhus  fevers  rage  in  all  countries  occa- 
sionally ;  and  so  of  the  rest  Endemic 
disorders,  in  some  circumstances,  become 
contagious,  and  thereby  spread  to  other 
persons,  and  may  be  transplanted  to  other 
places,  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
which  predispose  them  to  receive  these 
disorders.  This  is  known  by  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  tlie  migrations  of  diseases, 
the  spreading  of  the  leprosy  from  the  Ori- 
ental countries  to  Europe,  &c.  It  is  use- 
ful to  inquire  into  the  endemical  circum- 
stances of  countries,  districts,  and  even 
cities  and  towns;  some  precautions  may 
be  thereby  suggested  to  escape  the  sick- 
neas,  or  to  obviate  the  unwholesomeness 
of  the  situation  of -the  place  in  question. 
As,  for  instance,  the  physician  of  pope  Cle- 
ment XI,  Lancini,  procured  the  draining 
and  dryinff  of  the  marshes  about  Pesaro ; 
and  the  mseases  wliich  had  arisen  from 
the  exhalations  of  these  marshes  immedi- 
ately ceased.  It  is  also  very  favorable  to 
the  cure  of  obstinate  disorders,  for  the  in- 
valid to  remove  to  a  climate  opposed  to 
his  particular  complaint  Thus  the  Elng- 
lish,  to  cure  themselves  of  the  pulmoDair 
complaints  and  hypochondria,  to  which 
thev  are  subject  in  their  cold  and  foggy  isl- 
and, are  accustomed  to  travel  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  especially  to  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Nice,  the  climate  of  which  is  in- 
comparable. So  it  is  of  advantage  to  the 
consumptive  to  exchange  the  unwhole- 
some ci^  air,  full  of  dust  and  fine  parti- 
cles of  sand,  for  the  pure  atmo^here  of 
the  country.  And  so  of  other  disorders. 
Endive.  Th^  wild  succory  (eickcrkan 
imtybus)  is  now  naturalized  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  and  is  very  common 
along  the  road  sides  in  the  vicini^  of  Boa- 
ton.  It  is  perennial,  branching,  and  about 
two  feet  high,  the  leaves  oblong  lanceolate 
and  runcinate,  a  little  hairy  on  the  nervures; 
the  flowers  axillary,  geminate  and  neariy 
sessile,  of  a  blue  color,  and  resembling  in 
size  and  form  those  of  the  dandelion :  a 
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likewise  bekmgs  to  the  same  natuiBl  fam- 
ily, con^nmUiR,  The  wild  succory  con- 
taioa  a  milky  juice,  and  has  beau  fre- 
quently employed  by  physicians  as  a  tonic 
and  aperient :  when  blanched,  its  bitter- 
ness is  very  much  diminished,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  eaten  in  soups  or  as  a  salad,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  as  it  was  formerly^  by 
the  ancient  Romans :  it  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  Italy  for  fodder,  and  the  root, 
when  roasted,  has  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee.  The  endive  (C  endtvia), 
is  peiiiape  onlv  a  cultivated  variety  of  the 
former  plant,  from  which  it  differs  in  be- 
ing annual,  more  elevated,  and  having 
smooth,  entire  or  dentated  leaves,  rarely 
lobed,  and  in  its  flowers  being  some  of 
them  sessile,  and  others  upon  long  pedun- 
cles: it  is  considered  in  France  one  of  the 
best  esculents,  and  is  eaten  in  salads,  ra- 
gouts, as  a  pickle,  &c. 

EnDTMioN ;  according  to  some,  a  hunts- 
man, according  to  others,  a  shepherd,  and 
according  to  a  third  account,  a  king  of 
Elis.  He  is  said  to  have  asked  of  Jupi- 
ter,, whom  many  have  called  his  fiither, 
eternal  youth  and  immortaUty.  His  beau- 
ty excited  passion  even  in  the  cold  Diana, 
and  hence  he  has  served  in  all  ages  as  an 
ideal  of  loveliness,  and  Diana's  love  to  him 
as  that  of  the  tenderest  affection.  He  is 
most  generally  conceived  as  sleeping  in 
the  wood,  where  the  mild  rays  of  the  moon 
kiss  his  slumbering  eyes.    (See  Dicam.) 

Eneas.    (See  MneasJ) 

EifziD.    (See  VirgiL) 

Enesidemus.    (See  JEnesidemus,) 

Em-iELD,  William,  LL.  D.,  a  dissent- 
ing divine,  of  great  learning  and  amiable 
cluiracter,  was  oom  at  Sudbury,  in  1741. 
He  was  educated  for  the  dissenting  min- 
istry, at  Daventry,  and,  in  1763,  was  cho- 
sen pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  published  two  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons, in  12mo.,  and  a  collection  of 
Hymns  and  Family  Prayers,  which  were 
well  received.  In  1770,  he  became  resi- 
dent tutor  and  lecturer  on  belles-lettres, 
at  the  academy  at  Warrington,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and  published 
several  works,  including  his  well-known 
Speaker.  Here  he  also  drew  up  Inntitutes 
or. Natural  Philosophy,  theoretical  and 
experimental  After  the  dissolution  .of 
the  academy,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 

E reside  over  a  congregation  at  Norwich. 
n  1791,  he  published  his  Abridgment  of 
Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  2  vols. 
4feo.,  a  clear  and  able  performance ;  and 
subsequently  joined  ynth  doctor  Aikin 
and  others  in  the  General  Biography,  10 
vQb.4u>.   He  died  in  1797,  in  his  57th  year. 


Enfilade  (from  the-  French  enfiler)^  in 
the  military  art,  is  used  in  speaking  of 
trenches  or  position,  which  may  be  scoured 
by  the  enemy's  shot  along  their  whole 
length.  In  conducting  the  approaches 
at  a  siege  care  must  b^  taken  that  the 
trenches  be  not  enfiladed  fix>m  any  work 
of  the  place.  In  the  famous  batde  of 
Zomdorf,  a  shot  firom  a  Prussian  battery, 
enfilading  a  Russian  square,  killed  or  dis- 
abled 30  men. 

Engadina,  or  Engaixne;  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Grisons,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inn,  bordering  on  the 
Tyrol,  about  35  miles  lon^,  but  in  some 
parts  veiy  narrow,  divided  mto  Upper  and 
Lower.  Upper  Engadina  contams  3000 
inhabitants ;  Lower  Engadina,  4647.  They 
speak  the  Romish  language. 

Engagement,  Naval.  (See  Sfap,  and 
JSTavy.) 

Engano  Isle;  an  island  about 30 miles 
in  circumference,  l^ing  off  the  south-west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  5°  20^  S. ;  Ion. 
102^  20"  E.  The  male  inhabitants  go 
naked,  and  are  fiurer  and  taller  than  the 
Malays.  Their  arms  are  a  long  spear 
and  a  knife.  The  women  and  men  wear 
several  savage  omamenta;  among  other 
things,  they  wear  a  large  ring  of  cocoa- 
nut  or  leaves  in  large  holes  made  in  their 
ears.  Their  religion  is  unknown.  In 
1771,  the  English  made  an  expedition  to 
Engano,  which  was  not  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  Dutch  in  164a 

Engel,  John  James,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  prose  writers  of  Germany,  whose 
worios  should  be  among  the  first  read  by 
every  learner  of  the  German  langua^ 
was  bom  at  I'archim,  in  1741,  and  receiv- 
ed the  rudiments  of  his  education  from 
his  father,  the  clergyman  of  that  place. 
After  studying  at  several  Grerman  univec- 
sities,  he  accepted  the  office  of  professor 
in  a  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
soon  made  a  member  of  the  royal  acade- 
my of  sciences,  and  wrote  the  greatest 
part  of  his  works.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Schwerin.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  king  of  Prusma,  whose  tutor  he 
had  been,  he  was  invited  by  his  former 
pupil  to  Berlin,  where  he  inade  himself 
exceedingly  useful  in  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences by  his  excellent  and  instructive 
writings,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men.  His 
unremitted  labors,  in  spite  of  sickness  and 
hypochondria,  hastened  his  end.  He  died 
at  the  place  of  his  binh  in  1802.  Amonff 
his  philosophical  works  may  be  mentionea 
his  PkUosiph.  f&r  d&t  WeU^  distinguished 
for  acute  observations  on  men  and  man- 
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nen,enUvenedbyelei|antilIiiacntkniB.  Of 
a  similar  character  is  his  Minor  for  Princes 
iP&nUnBpiegd),  Hib  Ideenxu  ekur  MimUt^ 
full  of  tame,  acutenesB  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
kind  of  manual  for  puiverB.  He  also  wrote 
some  plays — Der  dankbare  Sohn^  Eddknor 
ben^  &c.  His  Lorenz  Stark,  a  novel,  is 
a  masterly  picture  of  life  and  manners. 
A  complete  edidon  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Berlin,  1801—1806,  in  12  vols. 

Ekohien,  or  ENOHuiEif ;  a  town  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Hainaut ;  8  miles  £.  N.  E. 
of  Ath,  30  N.  N.  E.  Valenciennes ;  popu- 
lation, 3045.  Here  is  a  superb  casde  with 
a  paik  and  gardens.  This  nlace  gave  the 
title  of  duke  to  a  prince  or  the  house  of 
Bourbon  Cond6,  in  memoiy  of  a  victoiy 
of  the  great  Cond^,  obtained  here.  Thie 
last  that  bore  the  title  was  executed  March, 
1804.    {SeeEngkUn^dukeof.) 

Enohibr,  L^is  Antoine  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of,  was  bom  at  Chantilly, 
Auij^  2, 1772,  son  of  Louis  Henry  Jo- 
seph Cond^,  duke  of  Bourbon  (see  the 
three  articles  Condi\  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Cond^.  He  became  the  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Millot.  In  1789,  he  emigrated, 
travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  went,  in  V^U,  to  Flanders,  to  join  the 
troops  of  his  grandfather,  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  in  the  campaign  against  France. 
From  1796  to  1799,  he  commanded,  with 
distinguished  merit,  the  vanguaid  of 
Conde's  army,  which  was  disbanded  at 
the  peace  of  LuneviQe.  He  was  then,  in 
1804,  led^  by  his  love  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte de  Rohan  Rochefbrt,to  Ettenheim, 
in  Baden,  where  he  resided  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  where  he  married  this  lady. 
At  this  period,  the  newly  estabtished  peace 
of  France,  and  of  all  Europe,  vras  threat- 
ened, in  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  the  first 
consul  of  France.  Some  of  those  ene- 
mies, who  had  not  been  able  to  subdue 
him  in  the  field  of  battle,  attempted  his 
assassination.  Many  alarming  symptoms 
were  observed.  In  the  middle  of^Januaiy, 
1804,  bets  were  made  at  London  that  the 
'first  consul  would  not  live  to  see  the  next 
April.  A  new  edidon  of  the  old  pamphlet 
of^  Col.  Titus  acunst  Cromwell,  •entitled 
Killing  no  Murder,  vras  dedicated  to  Bo- 
naparte. One  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial houses  in  Vienna  wrote  to  a  banker 
at  Paris,  **  Here,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  the 
winter  is  mild ;  but  the  end  of  Febniaiy 
is  dreaded.  Well-informed  peisons  as- 
sert that  you  will  have  an  earthquake. 
If  you  intend  to  make  any  speculations,  re- 
gard tiiis  information  as  certain.  lam 
not  at  liberty  to  say  naore."  (See  Bucfaholz, 


CtefdUdUe  JV^poIeon  Bo/maart^ij  Beriin, 
1829,  vol.  iiL  p.  273 — a  woik  by  no  means 
partial  towards  Napoleon.)  These  indica- 
tions ware  soon  actually  followed  by  a 
conspiracy  in  Paris  against  the  life  of  the 
first  consul,  supported  by  English  money. 
50  persons  at  Paris,  some  of  distinction, 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  police:  among  them 
were  Armand  and  Julius  Polignac  (the 
late  prime  minister  of  France),  sons 
of  the  duke  of  Polignac,  who  had  pkyedso 
conspicuous  a  part  at  liOuis  X  Vltn's  court. 
Under  the  articles  Pidtegru  and  Geor^ 
Cadoudcdj  we  shall  Bpeak  more  respecting 
this  con^iracy.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
the  detection  of  these  ccmspiracies  bad 
ahowif  that  English  money  had  been  need, 
and  that  it  was  known  that  the  Englirii 
ministers  at  Munich  and  Stuttgard  were 
aiding  the  emigrants  in  their  ai 
against  Fiance,  and  perhaps  alsoj 
dvemment 


was,  as  it  were,  taken  in  JtagranU  t 
The  first  consul  found  himself  in  the 
greatest  danger.  At  the  fiontier  on  the 
Khine,  corps  of  emigrants  were  again  col- 
lected. Georges  (q.  v.)  had  been  arrerted 
some  time  previously ;  and  those  who  had 
been  employed  by  him  stated,  that,  at  in- 
tervals of  10  or  li  days,  a  person  came  to 
visit  him,  to  whom  be  and  Riviere  and 
Polignac  showed  great  respect  The  po- 
lice believed  this  person  to  be  one  of  die 
Bourbon  family,  and,  after  several  conjee- 
tures^  the  duke  of  Enghien,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  lost  sight  of  at  Ettenheim, 
was  fixed  upon  as  me  probable  person. 
The  distance  between  Ettenheim  and 
Paris  was  such,  that  the  duke  might  have 
reached  this  city  in  a  few  days.  An 
officer  of  tiie  gendannaiey  being  sent  to 
observe  him,  was  informed  at  Strasburg, 
that  the  prince  sometimes  visited  the  the- 
atre of  that  city,  which  was  not  true,  but 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  prince 
vras  often  absent  from  Ettenheim,  hunting 
for  some  days,  and  that  Dumouriez  lived 
with  him.  In  short,  the  French  govem- 
irtent  became  impressed  with  the  ides  that 
the  duke  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspira- 
tors, considering  it,  probably,  unlikely  that 
the  prince  would  reside  so  near  the  fron- 
tier if  he  had  no  political  designs,  and, 
probably,  no  one  at  present  doubts  that  the 
duke  would  have  acted  the  pert  of  a  Bour- 
bon prince,  if  any  revolution  bad  taken 
place  in  the  heart  of  France.  Even  sir 
Walter  Scott  acknowledges  this.  The 
first  consul,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  Las  Cases,  vol.  vii.  of  his  Mhiwria^  was 
taken  by  surprise  in  this  affiiir.    One  day 
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alter  dinner,  the  diicoveiy  of  some  new 
plots  was  announced  to  him,  and  such  ur- 
gent representations  were  made  to  him, 
mat  a  special  council  of  state  was  con- 
vened for  investi(mting  this  subject,  where 
the  chief  justice,  Kegnier,  acting  minister 
of  police,  read  a  report  on  the  state  of 
things  within  the  country^  and  Talleyrand, 
minister  of  forei^  affairs,  another  report, ' 
on  the  state  of  things  without  the  country, 
oonnected  with  the  conspiracy.  Fouch^ 
attended  by  particular  invitation,  not  being 
a  member,  but  having  displayed  superior 
talent  as  well  as  zeal  in  tracing  the  con- 
spiracy: Talleyrand's  report  chised  with 
a  proposition  to  seize  the  diike  of  £ng- 
hien  at  Ettenheim,  and  bring  him  by  force 
into  France,  for  examination.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  confront  him  with  the  two  fol- 
lowers  of  Georges,  and  ascertain  whether 
be  was  the  mysterious  personage  in  the 
habit  of  calling  on  him,  as  before  men- 
tioned. At  this  time,  Pichegru's  presence 
in  France  was  unknown ;  he  was  supposed 
to  be  in  London,  where'  he  had  been. 
The  proposition  to  violate  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory of  Baden,  and  forcibly  carry  off  the 
object  of  suspicion,  was  warmly  contest- 
ed by  Cambac^res,  then  seconA  consul 
(whose  tbrthcomin^  posthumous  memous 
vrill  probably  shed  light  on  this  transaction), 
but,  being  put  to  vote,  was  adopted  by 
the  council  of  state.  The  first  consul, 
who  did  not  Imow  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
either  by  name  or  character,  and  was  ftr 
from  being  inclined  to  groundless  suspi- 
cions, lefl  the  whole  management  of  this 
afSiir  to  those  to  whose  department  it  b^ 
longed.  Such  was  his  practice  on  all  oc- 
casions. For  instance,  Bourienne  says 
he  would  declare  in  council,  where  the 
discussioiis  were  perfectly  free,  **  Gentle- 
men, I  am  here  under  your  tuition :  take 
care  to  set  me  right,  as  I  shall  act  on  your 
information  and  impulse.  Wo  be  to  him 
that  misleads  me.**  The  order  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  was  issued  to  general 
Ordener;  he  was  also  ordered  to  arrest 
Dumouriez,  who  was  supposed  to  be  with 
the  prince,  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
German  pronunciaticm  of  the  name  of 
Tkumery,  a  companion  of  the  prince. 
General  Ordener,  who  was  sent  to  Stras- 
burg,  transferred  the  duty  of  seizing  the 
duke  and  all  his  suite  to  a  major  of  the 
gendannene.  This  officer  having,  by 
means  of  his  soldiers,  ascertained  the  sit- 
uation of  the  house  which  the  prince  in- 
habited, surrounded  it  on  the  night  of 
March  17, 1804,  with  fiom  3  to  ^  sol- 
diers and  gendarmes.  The  duke  at  first 
wished  to  defend  himself;  but  the  force 
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was  too  great  to  be  opposed,  and  thus  thd 
duke  ana  Thumery,  who  had  been  taken 
for  Dumouriez,  a  colonel  Grundstein,  lieu- 
tenant Schmidt,  an  abb^  named  W^- 
brunn,  and  five  domestics,  were  seized 
and  carried  prisoners  to  Strasburg.  This 
vras  done  with  such  celerity,  that  the  [vis- 
oners  were  not  even  allowed  time  to  dress 
themselves'.  Early  upon  the  18th,  the  es* 
cort  set  off  with  the  duke  for  Paris,  and 
as  they  arrived,  towards  evening,  upon 
the  20th,  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  tJiey 
received  an  orSet  to  conduct  their  pris- 
oner to  Vincennes,  where  he  arrived  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  fatigue  and  just  as 
he  had  dropped  asleep,  he  was  awaked, 
at  11  oVlock  at  night,  to  undergo  his  triaL 
The  troops,  which  were  marched  to  Vin- 
cennes on  this  occasion,  were  command- 
ed by  Savaiy.  He  found  a  court-martia], 
consisting  of  general  Hullin,  the  president 
together  with  five  colonels,  and  a  captain^ 
who  was  secretary.  He  was  accused 
of  having  borne  arms  against  France; 
of  having  offered  lus  services  to  England, 
received  agents  of  that  countiy,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  means  of  maintaining 
connexions  in  the  interior  of  France ;  oi 
having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  insurgents  and  other  persons,  collected 
from  Bfulen  and  Freiburg,  and  paid  by 
England ;  of  having  had  communications 
with  the  fortress  of  Strasburg,  to  exote  in- 
surrection in  the  neighboring  departments ; 
and  of  having  aided  m  the  pk»tB  of  England 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul.  To 
these  charges  the  duke  answered  that  ha 
had  always  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
his  grandJ&ther,  the  prince  of  Ccmd^,  that 
he  bsid  a  pension  of  125  guineas  a  month 
fiiom  En^and,  his  only  means  of  living : 
that  he  never  knew  Pichegru,  and  was 
glad  ^at  he  did  not,  if  what  was  said  of  him 
was  true.  The  charge  of  having  had  any 
part  in  the  conspiracies  against  the  life  of 
the  first  consul  he  repelled  with  indigna- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  minufes  of  bin 
answer,  he  placed  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain- 
reporter  (the  official  accuser),  requesting 
an  interview  with  the  first  consul :  ^'My 
name,"  he  wrote,  «  my  rank,  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  the  horrors  of  my  situation, 
induce  me  to  hope  that  he  wUl  not  refuse 
my  request."  Thou^  nothing  was  prov- 
ed against  the  prince,  no  witnesses  being 
brought  against  him^  he  was  executed  the 
next  motningat  6  o'clock,  in  the  fosse  of 
the  cestle.  The  prince  met  death  i/rith 
the  greatest  composure.  Several  circum- 
stances have  been  related  reepecting  bis 
execution,  as  that  a  lantern  was  tied  to  bid 
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fafeiBt  to  direct  the  aim  of  the  soldien; 
that  he  save  a  lock  of  hia  hair  to  one  of 
the  8o]<uen  to  cany  to  the  prineeas  de 
Bohan,  and  tliat  an  officer  snatched  it 
away  with  the  words,  ^  No  one  shall  re- 
ceive the  conunissions  of  a  traitor,"  and 
many  other  particulani,  some  of  which 
have  been  proved  fidse,  and  some  are  not 
authenticated.  Veiy  di^rent  accomits 
have  been  cpven  of  the  conduct  of  the  first 
consul  in  this  afSiir.  Thus  it  has  been  said 
that  Josephine  and  Hortense  entreated  him 
to  spare  the  life  of  the  prince ;  that  Cam- 
baceres  and  Berthier  represented  to  him, 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  the  useless- 
ness  of  this  bloody  measure,  and  that  he 
seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  them  when 
the  news  of  the  prince's  death  anrived : 
according  to  others,  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  entreaties  and  remesentatiims  of  his 
wife  and  of  his  fiienos.  (None  of  these 
statements  are  of  authority.  See  the  note 
contained  on  the  followmg  page.)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  known  to  every  im-* 
partial  invest^ator,  that  Napoleon  was  fiur 
nom  being  of  a  cruel  dispoation,  that  he 
was  never  deaf  to  prayers  for  meroy,  if 
the  great  interests  of  France  allowed  him 
to  listen  to  them.  He  pardoned  most  of 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Geoives ;  he  pardoned  the  prince  of 
Hatzfeld;  he  ofiered  pardon  even  to  Steps, 
the  young  aasaawin  at  Sch6nbrunn;  in 
short,  prooft  enough  exist  to  show  that  his 
disposition  was  the  opposite  of  crueL  The 
narratives  of  sevenil  persons  concerned 
in  the  duke's  death,  tend  also  to  exculpate 
the  chief  consul.  Savanr,  duke  of  Kovi- 
go,  infbnns  us  in  his  Attmotres,  that  the 
consul  heard,  through  him,  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prince  with  amazement,  and 
greatly  regretted  it  The  count  R^ 
eounsellor  of  state,  then  prefect  of  Paris, 
and  therefore  chareed  with  the  police  of 
that  ci^,  declares  me  same.  He  has  aa- 
serted  m  the  U.  States,  where  he  has  lived 
a  long  time,*  tfiat  Napoleon  did  not  know 
of  the  execution  of  the  duke  until  after  it 
had  taken  pkice,  and  that  he  learned  it 
with  amazement  fix>m  Savaiy^  mouth, 
and  that  the  consul  had  intended  to  set  the 
prince  at  liberty.  This  agrees  with  the 
following  statement,  which  we  have  from 
the  most  authentic  source.  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  the  consul,  found  him,  after  this 
catastrophe,  much  affected,  and  highly  in- 
disnant  at  diose  pensons  whom  he  accus- 
ecTof  having  occasioned  this  catastrophe. 
He  regretted  much  that  he  had  lost  so  fine 

*  In  prea^ce  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  count  de  Sur- 
viffien,  Mr.  Daponcean,  genera]  Lallemand,  cap* 
tiiaSaiyandotbera. 


an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  merqr. 
Even  long  after,  in  oonversatioD  with  djb 
brother,  he  frequently  alluded  to  this  ad 
even^  and,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  observ- 
ed, **  it  would  have  been  noble  to  pardcm  a 
prince,  whoj  in  plotting  against  me^aedt 
JaU  9on  mitier.^  **He  wai9  yotmg,"  contin- 
ued Napoleon,  ''my  favors  wouQ  have  at- 
tached nim  to  me ;  he  would  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  oi  France, 
and  would  have  ended  by  entering  my 
service ;  it  would  have  been  gratifyuig  to 
have  had  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Cond^  for  my  aid-de-camp."  This  view 
is  corroborate  by  Napoleon's  own  asser- 
tions, in  Las  Cases'  Memorial,  vol.  viL  p.  437. 
The  declarations  of  Napoleon  himself,  in 
his  will,  however,  are  at  variance  vrith  this 
view  of  the  subject  He  there  sam  <*  I 
ordered  the  duke  of  Eng^ien  to  be  ar- 
rested and  executed,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  safetv,  the  welfare  and  die 
honor  of  the  Frencn  nation.  Under  the 
same  ciroumstances  I  shoukl  act  in  the 
same  way ;  the  deash  of  the  duke  of  £lng- 
hien  is  to  be  imputed  to  those  who  ploOsal 
in  London  against  the  life  of  the  first  con- 
sul, and  who  intended  to  bring  the  duke 
of  Beni  by  Beville,and  the  duke  of  Eng- 
hien  l^  Strasburv,  into  France."  Savary, 
who  was  himself  a  wimess  of  the  recretB 
of  the  consul  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  duke,  gives  the  following  explanatioa 
of  this  inconostency ;— that  mpoleon,  even 
on  his  death  bed,  preferred  to  take  the 
diaige  of  the  duke^  death  upon  himwftM; 
rather  than  to  allow  his  powra:  to  be  doubt- 
ed ;  and  that  he  acted  thus  fi^m  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  who,  if  he  en- 
joys the  .credit  of  the  good  which  is  done 
m  his  name,  would  act  unworthily  in 
throvring  the  blame  of  the  evil  done  in  his 
name  upon  others.  He  savs,  when  the 
emperor  uses  the  words  Le  due  d^Ik^kien 
ut  mort  paneque  je  Pai  voutti,  his  meaning 
amounts  onlv  to  this:  ^When  I  reigneo^ 
no  one  dared  conceive  the  thoueht  <ndi»- 
posing  of  the  life  or  Uberty  ofany  one. 
It  mi^t  have  been  possible  to  impose  up- 
on me,  but  never  for  a  moment  to  en- 
croach uiH^  my  power."  Las  Cases,  voL 
vii.  p.  4ld,  gives  a  long  passage,  as  con- 
tsimng  the  words  of  Napoleon  himsdf  on 
this  subject  In  this  he  says  that  France 
was  infested  with  cmiB|MratorB  sent  from 
London,  that  his  life  was  in  constant  dan- 
ger (a  well  known  feet),  and  that^  he  acted 
as  in  war,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrafsesi 
He  there  ^oes  only  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice, thinking  it  due  to  his  honor  to  de- 
fend himself  personally.  It  is  certain,  tbat 
in  the  critical  ntuation  in  which  iMfinnid 
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hunself,  wdldiig  upon  Tolcaiioee,  still  ac-  . 
five,  and  ever  ready  for  eruption,  he  could 
not  have  suffered  it  to  be  beheved  that  such 
an  act  could  be  committed  without  his 
consent  A  belief  in  his  power  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  p^ace  and 
order  of  France.  The  welfare  of  France 
required  that  he  should  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  every  act  done 
in  his  name.  Another  account  of  this 
catastrophe  is  j^iven  in  Bignon's  iEMre 
dt  Ihjmce  datma  U  18  jBrmnatre  (Novem- 
ber, 1799)  fuMTu'^i  la  Pmxde  TOsit  {MUd, 
1807),  Pans,  1829,  with  the  motto,  Je  Venn 
gage  h  icnrt  Phiaioirt  de  la  dxplomakU 
Jhrnfoise  de  1792  h  1815.  TegUment  de 
MqHfUon.  (SeeBignon,)  He  says,  among 
other  things,  such  was  the  character  of 
the  first  consul,  that  none  of  his  acts  can 
be  taken  fK>m  him — Lt  nudy  comme  le 
hiai  qu*U  a  faitj  ltd  apparHoA  et  v^appar- 
fient  qu*h  /«i— an  assertion  much  too  gene- 
ral, because  the  greatest  man  can  Duild 
only  with  the  materials  which  the  time 
afibrds  him.  Napoleon  himself  often  re- 
peated— ^  I  am  no  God;  I  do  not  do  what  I 
wish,  but  what  I  can.**  Bignon  says  that, 
in  a  note  written  by  Napoleon  himself  but 
not  yet  published,  there  is  the  following 
passage  respecting  the  duke  d'Enghien: 
^If  guilty,  the  commission  was  right  to 
sentence  him  to  death ;  if  innocent,  they 
ouffht  to  have  acquitted  him,  because  no 
order  whatever  can  justify  a  judge  in  vio- 
hiting  his  conscience."  He  says,  also,  that 
at  this  time  (before  the  execution),  people* 
who  were  near  the  first  consul  saw  him 
internally  struggling  (Iwri  aux  angoiasea  les 
plus  pMUee)  between  what  he  thought  a 
fatal  necessity,  and  what  bis  own  disposi- 
tion dictated ;  but  that  no  friend  advised 
mercy.  He  then  continues :  **  None  of  the 
statements  given  of  the  arrest  and  sentence 
of  the  duke  of  Enghien  explain  why  there 
was  no  communication  between  the  court- 
martiaJ  and  the  superior  authority,  be- 
tween Vincennes  and  Malmaison.**  And  the 
question  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  Was 
every  thing  so  preconcerted,  was  the  sen- 
tence of  death  so  certain,  that  it  was  not 
even  sent  to  the  first  consul  for  considera- 
tion ?  Here  we  may  add,  at  the  same 
time.  Why  was  the  duke's  request  for  an 
interview  with  the  chief  consul  not  re- 
ported to  the  latter,  neither  the  petition 
which  he  presented  to  the  court-martial, 
nor  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  some  say 
from  Strasburg,'  others  from  Vincennes? 
The  answer  is  this:  count  R^al  declared 
before  the  same  persons,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  in  a  previous. note,  that,  on  the 
fttal  night,  a  gendarme  delivered  a  letter, 


not  knowing  the  import  of  it  R6a]  was 
asleep,  and  the  letter  was  put  on  his  man- 
tel-piece. In  the  morning,  when  he  open- 
ed the  letter,  he  hastened  to  the  firat  con- 
sul, but  it  was  too  late.*  The  fatal  sen- 
tence had  been  executed.  But  who  sends 
despatches  of  such  a  nature  without  or- 
ders to  deliver  them  immediately  and  per- 
sonally? In  the  whole  of  the  process, 
there  was  an  odious  haste.  Napoleon 
says,  that  when  he  was  first  spoken  to  of 
Enghien,  all  the  ordere  for  his  arrest,  &a 
were  already  drawn  up;  and  here  is  an 
unpardonable  delay.     Who  is  guilty  of 

*  So  we  an  informed,  by  sood  authority,  count 
R^  declared  himself  in  Uie  U.  States.  An- 
other account  is  given  in  an  article,  Napoleon  and 
BcurUnntf  in  the  American  Quarteriy  Review, 
September,  1890 :  <<  We  have  it,  sa^s  the  Re- 
view, in  our  power,  from  high  aathcHnty  (that  of 
a  person  not  now  m  this  country),  to  state,  what 
the  duke  of  Rovigo  was  not  aware  of,  the  reason 
why  the  duke  d'Engfaien  suffered  death  without 
the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  first  consul. 
The  prisoner,  in  extremity,  asked  to  see  the  first 
consul,  which  was  not  permitted  \  but  the  Judge- 
advocate,  Dantancourt,  humanely  suggested  to 
him  to  write  a  letter ;  which  was  done,  and  the 
letter  sent  to  R^l.    During  that  eventfiil  night, 


orders  not  to  be  called  again,  unless  for  a  very  se- 
rious occasion.  M.  Real  sent  the  duke  d'Eng- 
hien's  letter  to  Malmaison  by  a  private  horsemaa 
of  the  gendarmerie,  who,  uninformed  of  its  ^con- 
tents, gave  no  intimation  that  it  required  immecfi- 
ate  attention.  It  was  laid  on  a  table,  where  it 
remained  unnoticed  till  after  the  first  consul  had 
deliberately  risen,  and  made  his  toilet  as  usual, 
without  the  least  notion  of  its  contents.  In  the 
meanwhile,  indeed,  before  he  got  out  of  bed,  the 
ill-starred  writer  or  that  neglected  letter  was  shot 
The  interview  between  the  first  consul  and  R^, 
which  immediately  followed  that  between  the  first 
consul  and  Savary,  disclosed  the  deplorable  cause, 
as  Savary's  prior  tidings  had  revealed  the  catas- 
trophe. R^Ps  reception  was  that  of  a  man  who 
haa'been  guilty  of  unpardonable  negligence.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  at  some  proper  time,  submit  his 
account  to  the  worid.  But  he  knows  that  the 
duke  d'Enghien  was  not  sacrificed  to  a  tyrant's 
passions,  policy  or  fears ;  that  the  eeneral  arita- 
tion  and  veir  natural  misunderstanding  which  his 
family  and  mends  had  occasioned  throughout  the 
capital  and  the  council,  the  over-zealous,  perhaps 
treacherous  advice  of  some,  the  over-active,  pre- 
cipitate despatch  of  others,  and  one  of  those  mis- 
aoventures,  which  are  so  common  in  the  afifairs 
of  this  world,  are  the  causes  to  which  this  disaster 
was  owing.  Once  done,  however,  nuila  vestigia 
retrorsum,  never  to  recant,  or  apolc^ze  or  recede, 
was  one  of  Bonaparte's  imperious  maxims.  He 
felt  the  full  foree  of  the  French  proverb,  that 
whoever  excuses,  accuses  himself;  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  disown  a  deed  done  under 
his  orders,  though  they  were  violated  to  his  mfiniie 
uijury  and  mortification  in  almost  every  stage  of 
the  proceeding."  Perhaps  both  accounts  are 
correct ;  at  all  events,  both  exculpate  Napolaoa 
finom  the  haste  of  the  process. 
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both  ?  To  whom  10  to  be  ascribed  the  iireff- 
ularities  in  the  whole  process,  which  N. 
Dupin,  in  his  publication  on  this  catastro- 
phe, proves  to  have  existed,  and  which  the 
duke  of  Rovigo  acknowledges,  and  even 
imputes  to  certain  individuals  ?  We  are 
far  fix>m  pretending  to  be  able  to  clear  up 
this  rojsteiy.  In£viduals  have  accused 
each  other ;  but  (according  to  the  words 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  count  de  St  Leu,  in 
liis  RiponM)  eeUe  df(3m  eri  lain  d*Hrt 
MaircU,  Count  Hulfin  accuses  Savaiy  of 
the  haste,  and  himself  of  the  irregularity 
of  die  process,  pleading  ignorance  re- 
specting the  forms  of  courtB-martial.  Sa- 
vaiy accuses  Talleyrand,  most  positively, 
of  the  whole  crime,  and,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, makes  it  plausible.  His  motive  is 
said  to  have  been  to  precipitate  the  first 
consul  into  an  act  which  should  stain  him 
with  Bourbon  blood  (with  which  Talley- 
rand and  many  others  were  themselves 
stained),  so  as  to  prevent  him  firom  becom- 
ing a  second  Monk,  and  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons, which,  of  course,  would  have  ruined 
Talleyrand.  Talleyrand,on  the  other  hand, 
defended  himself  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XVIII, 
on  this  subject,  with  vrhich  the  king  was 
fiiUv  satisfied.  History,  we  trust,  will  even- 
tuaflv  fix  the  guilt  on  the  name  to  which 
it  belongs.  &  for  Napoleon,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  actually  considered  the 
duke  of  Enghien  guilty  of  having  plotted 
against  France  (he  could  not  imagine  him 
so  insane  as  to  live  on  the  frontier  of 
France  without  an  object) ;  probably,  also, 
of  having  been  concerned  in,  or  at  least  ac- 
quainted with,  the  conspiracies  of  Georges, 
o&c.  at  Paris ;  that  he  therefore  believed 
the  duke  might  be  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  court-martial;*  but,  at  all  events,  in- 

*  We  quote  from  the  article  of  the  American 
Quarteriy  Review,  above-mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  Tbe  question,  then,  for  the  first 
consul's  decision,  was  not,  asBourienne  states  it, 
with  many  .odious  surmises,  whether  the  prisoner 
should  be  executed,  but  whether  he  should  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal.  Bourienne  was  no 
kmger  near  the  person  of  the  first  consul.  All 
his  revelations  are  hearsays.  The  duke  of  Rovi- 
so's  account  is  the  most  particular  and  authentic 
uiat  has  appeared.  The  explanations  of  the  duke 
d'Alberg  and  baron  Massias  are  but  remote  and 
argumentative.  The  memob:s  of  Cambac^s, 
as  we  have  said,  will  have  veiy  important  bear- 
ixM^  on  this  afiair.  We  have  not  seen  the  doke 
Of  Otranto's  memoirs,  and  do  not  know  what  he 
says;  nor  ha\*e  we  read  M.  Dupin's  pamphlet, 
in  which  the  case  is  professionally  consiaered. 
Prince  Talleyrand's  memoirs  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tain whatever  mav  be  his  apology.  The  letter 
he  addressed  to  the  kin^  concerning  it  remains 
unknown  to  the  public;  and  all  the  documents 
eoanected  with  this  proceediur  have  disappeared 
ficom  the  public  archives,  which  Savary  says  were 


tended  to  pardon  him  (for  such  a  pardon 
would  not  only  have  accorded  with  Na- 
poleon's disposition,  but  have  been  ser- 
viceable to  his  politics:  he  wanted  peace); 
that,  however,  others,  either  fix>m  a  crim- 
inal desire  to  please  tbe  fvst  consul,  and 
acting  upder  the  supposition  that  he  wish- 
ed the  duke's  death,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  hastened  the  execution ;  that  Bo- 
naparte, justly,  was  then  imwilling  to 
have  it  supposed  that  such  an  act  could 
be  committed  against  his  will,  as  he  was 
just  forming  a  government,  and  establish- 
ing order  in  its  different  departments,  and 
the  belief  in  his  power  was  indispensable ; 
and  that  he  finally  thought  it  beneath  bis 
dignity  to  accuse  his  servants,  on  his 
death  bed,  preferring  to  take  the  odiiun 
upon    himself   pleading  in  excuse    the 

in  the  custody  and  power  of  Talle^Tand,  as  sec- 
retaiy  of  that  department.  We  can  g^ve  assur- 
ance, on  authority  which  cannot  mistake  or  be 
mistaken  (if  wrong,  it  most  be  intentional! v  so, 
and  we  have  been  oecei^ed  ourselves^  whicn  w» 
cannot  believe),  that  the  idea  of  the  death  of  the 
duke  d'Engfaien  never  crossed  the  first  consults 
mind,  till  he  was  astonished  and  confounded  by 
the  tic^ngs  communicated  to  him  by  Savaiy  of  his 
execution.  Whatever  the  precipitation  of  sodm 
of  his  ministers,  «r  the  intrigues  of  odiefs,  may 
have  designed;  however  his  own  ideas  may  bav* 
been  surprised,  his  measures  hurried,  and  tbe  re- 
sult enchained,  it  is  certain,  unless  we  are  grossly 
misinformed  (and  if  we  are,  it  is  designedly),  that 
the  sudden^  violent  and  impolitic  deaUi  of  the  vic- 
tim of  various  untoward  drcumstancet,  was  as 
unex^cted  and  as  unwelcome  to  him,  at  whose 
door  It  is  laid  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  as  to  any 
one  living.  The  question  was,  not  whether  lie 
should  be  put  to  death,  but  whether  he  should  be 
put  on  his  trial.  Joseph,  Joeephine,  Cambac^res, 
Berthier,  earnestly  expostulated  with  the  cUc^ 
magistrate  a^nst  it.  Talleyrand  was  for  strong 
measures.  He  said  he  knew  the  Bourbons  well  j 
that  they  were  insensible  to  every  thing  but  fear. 
Joseph,  wiio  was  livi^  at  Morfontaine,  and  tran- 
siently in  town,  the  90th  of  March,  the  day  tbe 
duke  d'£nghien  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  ParM, 
spoke  to  his  brother  in  his  behalf,  warml^r  urgiiw 
the  defence  of  the  grandson  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  who,  he  reminded  his  brother,  had  seven 
times  crowned  him  for  as  many  distinctions  gaia- 
ed  at  the  royal  school  of  Auton :  to  wiiich  expos* 
tulation  the  first  consul's  reply  affords  a  cunoaa 
proof  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  moment 
His  answer  was  given  by  declaiming  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  speech  of  Cssar,  m  Comeine's 
tragiedy  of  Pompey'* : — 

«  Votie  s«le  <MC  (kttx.  ii  seul  fl  ledoololt 

Ce  cue  le  moode  enlMr  4  pleins  vnux  aouhaboift  ; 

Et  s'U  vous  a  donn^  cee  craintes  trop  subtUes, 

Qtti  m'6tent  lout  le  fluitde  nos  guenes  avfiea, 

Oik  I'honoeur  seul  m^agsfle,  et  que  poor  twrniiiMB- 

Je  ne  veuxque  oelui  de  vaincie  et  de  pardonner, 

Oi!i  raee  pliu  dangereux  et  phis  grands  advenairaa. 

BitdtquHlsK>ntviincuB,nesont  |ilut  que  mes  ftana ; 

£i  moo  ambidon  ae  va  qu*li  les  fiMoer, 

Ayant  donipt^  leur  baine,  k  vhrre  et  m'emhasHr. 

Oh !  eomt)ien  d'idl^peaw  une  ai  triBte  guene 

Aiiialt-eUe  hisrte  desms  toute  h  teire, 

Bi  l*on  voyoit  marcher  deasus  an  mdme  char. 

Vahxitteon  de  leur  disconle  et  fompie  et  Gemr." 
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emergency  of  the  times,  rather  than  to 
throw  it  upon  others,  who  could  not  plead 
this  excuse,  and  who,  probably,  would  find 
means  to  exculpate  themselves  after  his 
death ;  particularly,  as  the  chief  accusa- 
tion would  probably  have  been  against 
Talteyrand,  who  had  just  betrayed  him, 
so  that  a  charge  thto  preferred  might  have 
looked  like  an  act  of  revenge.  Ais  to  the 
illegality  of  arresting  a  person  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  and  finendly  power,  the 
first  consul  must  have  thought  himself 
suflciently  excused  by  the  plots  con- 
stantly detected  against  his  li&,  and  the 
inmiense  danger  in  which  he  himself  and 
the  peace  of  France  were  placed.  **  This 
viras  a  matter,"  says  Napoleon  at  Sl  Hele- 
na, **  between  the  French  government  and 
that  of  Baden."* 

We  will  only  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  person  who  was  supposed  to 
be  the  duke  of  Enghien,  and  to  visit 
Georges  at  Paris,  was  Pichegru.  The 
consequences  of  the  death  of  the  young 
prince  were  not  fitvorable  for  Napoleon, 
except,  perhaps,  that  it  struck  the  conspir- 
ators with  fear,  and  may  thus  have  pre- 
vented some  new  conspiracies.  But  in 
France,  where  the  prince  was  respected 
for  bravery,  all  cusses  were  afflicted, 
and  the  firiends  of  the  first  consul  not  the 
least;'  for  he  had  arrived  at,  and  thus  fiur 
maintained,  his  high  station  without  shed- 
ding bk)od,  so  that  people  had  begun 
to  reel  secure,  and  now,  all  the  former 
apprehensions  were  awakened.  Foreign 
courts  generally  showed  great  reserve  on 
this  occasion,  except  those  of  Russia  and 
England;  but  the  higher  classes,  who 
were  essentially  opposed  to  a  revolution, 
the  chief  trait  of  which  was  opposition  to 
the  feudal  system,  exclaimed  loudly  against 
It  The  coun  of  St  Petersburg  went  in- 
to mourning,  and  made  the  duke's  death 
a  point  of  diplomatic  discussion.  The 
execution  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  vras  a 
firuitfhl  source  of  tibels  and  falsehoods 
against  Napoleon,  repeated  so  often,  that 
the  opinion  of  many  is  still  influenced  by 
them ;  and  we  have  given  so  much  space 
to  the  conaderation  of  the  subject,  from 
its  important  bearing  on  the  histoiy  of 

*  A  nngular  example  of  an  annest,  attended 
with  circomstances  of  the  lame  illegality  which 
marked  that  of  the  duke,  sometime  since  took  place 
in  Germany.  During  the  prosecutions  against  the 
fiberals  in  that  country,  the  Prussian  govenunent 
•wished  to  secure  the  person  of  M.  Cousin  (q.  v. ), 
the  distinsuished  French  metaphysician  then  m 
Saxony  (1824),  and  Prussian  officers  were  sent 
intd  Saxony  to  arrest  him.  This  vras  in  a  time 
of  profoundf  peace,  when  the  government  and  its 
chief  were  in  no  danger. 

43* 


Napoleon.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Boiubons,  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  prince  in  the 
chapel  of  Vincennes,  by  the  king  of  Franca 
and  the  chambers. 

The  works  which  afford  the  most  in- 
formation respecting  this  event,  are  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Roviso  ;  Exam- 
ination of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court- 
martial  instituted  to  tiy  the  Duke  of  Eng- 
hien ;  A  justificatoiy  Memorial  published 
by  the  duke  de  Vicenza  (Caulaincourt), 
who  was  charged  to  cooperate  in  the  ar- 
rest of  the  duke,  and  to  deliver  an  explar 
nation  respecting  the  violation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  etector  of  Baden  after  the 
arrest ;  some  Lettera  published  by  the 
duke  of  Dalberfl^  minister  ftom  the  court 
of  Baden  to  the  French  government,  in  the 
vear  XII  (1804);  Minutes  made  on  the  Ex- 
Liunation  of  the  Duke  of  Enffhien  in  1816; 
A  Deposition  of  Sieur  Anfort,  brigadier 
of  gendarmerie  at  Vincennes;  A  Note 
from  Baron  de  Maasias,  then  French  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Baden ;  the  Memoira 
of  Las  Cases  and  O'Meara.  Cambac^res's 
memoira  will  probably  contain  important 
information  on  this  point,  as  Rovigo  says 
he  chaxved  him  to  give  an  account  of  it 
Sir  Waiter  Scott's  account  of  this  subject 
in  his  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  a 
web  of  fiicts  and  unfounded  rumors,  and 
bean  rather  the  stamp  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  published  at  the  time  when  the 
events  took  place,  than  that  of  histonr. 
In  the  beginning  of  1890,  the  baron  de 
Matthias,  who  was  French  minister  at 
Carlsmhe  when  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Enghien  took  place,  addressed  a  letter  to 
M.  de  Bourienne  (author  of  the  Mhnoirea 
of  Napoleon,  which,  in  several  instances, 
have  been  proved  to  deviate  much  fit>m 
truth).  In  this  letter,  M.  de  Matthias,  who 
was  acquainted  with  many  details  of  the 
duke's  arrest,  &c.,  asserts  positively,  that 
Napoleon  was  deceived  respecting  the 
duke's  alleged  crime,  Dumouriez's  stay  at 
Ettenheim,  &c  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  ^apoUon  and  Bowiermt,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  American  Quar- 
terly Review,  September,  1830,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  Boiuienne's  authority. 

En GiA ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mores,  in  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
anciently  called  JEgina  (q.  v.),  JEnone  and 
Mgrwiaoma;  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  rendered  by  rocks  neariy  in- 
accessible, except  on  the  N.  W.  It  has 
no  harbors,  and  but  one  town,  which  con- 
tains about  800  inhabitants.  In  it  are  seen 
the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus, and  another  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
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25  im]e8S.S.W.  Athens;  Ion.  23»  35^  E.; 
kL3r>49'N. 

EzToiA,  Gulf  or  (aneienthr  Saronie 
fhdfj ;  a  gulf  on  S.  E.  coast  of  European 
Turkey,  so  called  from  the  isknd  situated 
in  it ;  aboiit  60  miles  in  length  fiom  N.  W. 
to  S.  E.,  and  25  in  breadth,  at  the  mouth. 

Enigma.    (See  .JBmema.) 

Enolamd  ;  the  southern  and  most  con* 
siderable  division  of  Great  Britain ;  bound- 
ed N.  by  Scotland,  S.  b^  the  English  chan- 
nel, which  divides  it  nom  FranceL  £.  by 
the  German  ocean,  and  W.  by  Wcues,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Irish  channel. '  It 
is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  extends  from 
50°  to  55°  4&  N.lat,  and  from  1°  50^  E.to 
6PW.I01L  From  N.  toS.it  is  400  miles  m 
length,  and  is  in  some  places  900  miles 
broad.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
country  has  been  variously  estimated,  finom 
28,000,000  to  46,000,000  of  statute  acres. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  most  accu- 
rate computations,  about  5,500,000  in  the 
year  1700;  m  1750,  about  6,500,000  ;  in 
1770,  about  7,500,000 ;  in  1790,  8,675,000 ; 
in  1801, 9,168,000 ;  in  1811, 10,488,000 ;  and 
m  1825,  it  amounted  to  12,422,700.  The 
countiy  is  divided  into  40  counties,  name- 
Iv,  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumb^land,  Derby, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Gk)uces- 
ter,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Mid- 
dlesex, Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton, 
Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Onord, 
Rutknd,  Salop,  Somerset,  Southampton, 
Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  War- 
wick, Westmoreland,  Wilts,  Worcester, 
York,  East,  North  and  WesL  The  coun- 
ties are  subdivided  into  hundreds,  'wards, 
lathes,  wapentakes,  rapes,  tidiings,  &c. ; 
the  whole  cmitaining  S^  cities,  172  bor- 
oughs, and  about  10,000  parities.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  various  and  de- 
hghtfiiL  In  some  parts,  verdant  plains 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  water- 
ed by  copious  streams,  and  covered  by 
innumerable  cattle.  In  others,  the  pleas- 
mg  vicissitudes  of  gently-rising  hills  and 
bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with 
wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows, 
offer  the  most  delightful  landscapes  of  ru- 
ral opulence  and  beauty;  Some  tracts 
abound  with  prospects  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic kind-— loffy  mountains,  craggy 
rocks,  deep,  narrow  dells,  and  tumbhng 
ft>rrentB ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a  con- 
trast to  so  many  affreeafole  scenes,  the 
gloomy  features  of  hlad^  barren  moots 
and  uncultivated  heaths.  The  native 
animals  of  England  are  the  Allow  deer, 


the  dog,  the  fox,  tibe  wild  cat,  the  maifm, 
the  foumart,  badger,  mole,  hedgehog,  &c« 
The  domedtic  animals  are  canle,  honea, 
goats,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  wild  boar 
was.  formerly  a  native  of  the  cotmtiy,  as 
also  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  but  as  die 
country  advanced  in  improvement,  they 
gradually  became  extitct.  Of  the  birds, 
the  most  remaikaUe  are  the  eagle,  fidooos 
of  various  species,  owls,  ravens,  carrion 
crows,  rodffl,  swans,  the  cuckoo,  the  cor- 
morant, the  nightingale,  the  peacock,  the 
swallow,  the  stork,  the  curlew,  the  smpe, 
the  plover,  the  pheasant,  the  black  cock, 
the  ptarmigan  (sometimes,  but  rarely,  met 
with  on  the  lofly  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland),  die  grouse,  the  partridce, 
the  pigeon,  the  lark,  the  starHnff,  &e 
thrush,  &c.  The  moet  coniaidarabte  riv- 
ers are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Medway, 
Trent,  Ouse,'IVne,  Tees,  Wear,  Mersey, 
Dee,  Avon,  Eden  and  Derwent.  in  aid 
of  these,  an  extensive  spttem  of  canal 
navigation  has  been  established  (see  Conof), 
by  which  an  easy  access  is  opened  into 
the  interior,  and  the  produce  or  the  coun- 
try transported  by  an  easy  and  expedidoos 
process,  from  the  most  remote  parts  to 
the  sea.  Several  beautiful  lakes  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  countiy.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  in  the  north-west 
counties,  and  particularly  in  Westmore- 
knd  and  Cumberland.  The  soil  of  In- 
land is  various,  consisting  generally  of 
clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel  and 
peat.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
country  are  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  rye, 
French  wheat,  beans  and  peas.  Tbie 
climate  of  En^and,  from  its  northern  po- 
sition, is  rather  rigorous  and  ungenial; 
and,  ftom  its  being  an  island,  it  is  lialde  to 
sudden  and  frequent  changes,  and  to  gteat 
variations  of  dryness  and  moisture.  It  is 
at  all  times  uncertain ;  and  its  atmosphore; 
being  inclined  to  cold  and  damp,  is  on 
this  account  not  so  &vorable  to  the  ripm- 
ing  as  to  the  growth  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  and  in  the  northern  counties,  more 
especially,  the  harvest  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  rain.  Owing  to  its  insu- 
lar situation,  however,  it  is  liable  to  no 
great  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold. 
The  general  ranse  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  86  degrees  m  summer  to  16  and  10 
in  iirinter.  The  indigenous  fruits  are  few, 
and  of  litde  value;  but  others  have  been 
introduced,  or  brought  to  perfection,  by 
the  skill  and  careml  cultivation  of  the 
English  gardeners.  These  are  chiefly  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nee- 
tarines,  apricots,  ^a^  gnipes,  and  other 
fruits.    Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considsr- 
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•Me  extent  in  the  southeni  counties.  Tim- 
ber grows  abundantly  in  most  pans  of  the 
counny:  the  trees  are  principally  oak, 
elm,  aah,  beach,  alder  and  willow*  The 
mines  and  quairies  of  England  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  moet  valuable  produce. 
Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
northern,  and  in  some  of  the  midland  and 
westem  counties.  Iron  abounds  in  Shrop- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  the 
north  of  Lancashire,  and  it  is  produced, 
though  not  in  equal  abundance,  in  other 
counties.  Tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Devonshire, 
and  black  lead  to  a  small  district  in  Cum- 
berland. Mines  of  copper  are  wrought  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire  and 
Anglesey,  and  partially  in  Yorkshire  and . 
Staffordshire.  In  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, marbles  and  fireestone,  or  calcareous 
sandstone,  of  various  colors  and  textures, 
are  abundant.  There  are  also  mines  of 
rock-salt,  pits  of  fuller's  earth,  potter's 
clay,  &c.  The  manu£ictures  of  England 
sure  of  prodigious  extent  That  of  wool  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  countiy, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Romans.  The  annual  value  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  is  estimated  at 
about  20  miUiouB.  The  cotton  manufiuv 
ture  is  of  more  recent  establishment  than 
the  woollen,  and  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  by  the  aid  of  every  sort 
cyf  powerful,  complicated  and  ingenious 
machinery.  The  cotton  wool  imported 
amounts  to  about  125  millions  of  pounds ; 
and  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported, to  £20,000,000.  The  hardware 
manu&ctures,  of  iron  and  steel,  copper 
and  brass,  have  been  also  brought  to  un- 
rivalled perfection  in  England,  and  in- 
clude the  most  ponderous  productions  of 
the  casting  furnace  and  rolling  mill,  as 
well  as  the  most  minute  and  triflins  arti- 
cles, such  as  pins,  and  idl  sorts  of  chil- 
dren's toys.  The  annual  value  of  the 
iron  and  steel  articles  manufactured  may 
be  estimated  at  £10,000,000.  The  silk 
and  linen  manu&ctures  are  carried  on  in 
England,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  In 
Nottinghamshire  is  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  stockings.  English  earthen- 
ware is  finished  with  beauty  and  taste, 
and  in  great  variety,  principally  at  the 
potteries  of  Staffordshire  ;  and  glass  is 
made  in  various  parts,  chiefly  in  Newcas- 
tle, Sunderland,  Bristol,  and,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  at  some  other  places.  China-ware 
of  a  ver^  superior  quality  is  made  in  Der- 
by and  Worcester.  In  London,  every  sort 
of  fine  and  elegant  manu&cture  is  carried 
on,  such  as  cuUeiy,  jeweby,  articles  of 


^Id  and  silver,  japan  ware,  cut  glass,  cab- 
met  and  upholstery  work,  and  gentlemen's 
carriages,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  From  the 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  namely, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland  and 
Prussia,  England  imports  iron,  kelp,  tim- 
ber, flax,  h^mp,  coarse  linens,  pitch,  tar, 
tallow,  corn,  peari  and  potables,  &c  ; 
from  Grermany,  com,  flax,  hemp,  linens^ 
rags,  skins,  timber  and  vrines  ;  from  Hol- 
land, geneva,  cheese,  butter,  rags,  flax, 
hemp,  madder,  clover  and  other  seeds, 
com,  bacon,  &c.;  from  France,  vrines, 
brandv,  lace,  cambric,  lawns,  silks,  trin- 
kets, &C.;  and  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  barilla,  brimstone,  oil,  cochi- 
neal, fruits,  wool,  cGtkf  dye-woods,  vrines, 
brandy,  silk,  drugs,  gums,  &c.  The  im- 
ports from  Turkey  consist  principaUy  of 
carpets,  drugs,  dye-stuffi,  miits,  silk,  &c. 
From  North  America  are  imported  flour, 
provisions,  masts,  timber,  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  pot  and  pearl* 
ashes,  indigo,  furs,  &c.  From  South  Amer- 
ica, since  the  emigration  of  the  Portu- 
guese court  to  the  Brazils,  are  imported 
cotton,  wool,  skins,  cochineal,  logwood, 
indigo,  Brazil  wood,  sugar,  drugs,  &c. 
The  articles  priuci}^ly  imported  m>m  the 
West  Indies  are  sugars,  rum,  coffee,  pep- 
per, ginger,  indigo,  drugs  and  cotton. 
From  the  East  Indies,  China  and  Persia, 
are  imported  teas,  spices,  raw  silk,  mus- 
lins, nankeens,  sugar,  indigo,  cloves  and 
other  spices,  opium,  quicksilver,  drugs, 
gums,  rice,  saltpetre,  &c  The  exports  from 
Britain  consist  of  all  the  various  manu- 
fitctures:  they  amount,  in  official  value,  to 
about  £37,000,000  annually ;  the  imports 
to  about  £25,000,000.  In  addition  to  her 
commerce  and  manu&ctures,  England 
has  extensive. fisheries  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Salmon  are  caught  in  most  of 
her  rivers,  and  the  seas  around  her  coasts 
yield  herrings,  mackerel,  pilchards,  white 
fish,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish.  The 
Newfoundland  fishery  at  one  time  employ- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  vessels;  but 
it  has  since  fallen  off.  The  whale  fisheiy, 
both  in  the  North  and  South  seas,  is  pros- 
ecuted to  a  considerable  extent.  The  estab^ 
lisbed  religion  of  England  is  Episcopacy, 
The  Episcopal  establishment  oi  England 
consists  of  the  2  arehbishops  of  Canteibuiy 
and  York,  and  of  24  bishops,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 
There  is  also  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  who  is  not  possessed  of  this  privi- 
lege. The  constitution  of  England  is  a 
limited  monarchy.  The  executive  powers 
are  vested  in  the  king,  who  acts  throuffh 
the  medium  of  responsible  advisers.    The 
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legislative  power  remdes  in  the  king,  lordB 
9M  oommons.  (For  the  hiatoiy,  consti- 
tution, &C.  of  England,  see  Chreat  BrikmL) 
Eholaitd,  Church  op.  The  establish* 
ed  religion  in  England  is  Episcopacy. 
The  king  is  the  supreme  head ;  by  tins 
authority  he  convenes  and  prorogues  the 
convocations  of  the  clersy.  The  church 
is  governed  by  2  archoishope  and  35 
bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
is  styled  the  primaU  of  all  Ewland,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  privilege  of  crowning 
the  idngs  and  queens  of  England.  The 
province  of  Canterbuiy  comprehends  21 
Diriioprics.  In  the  province  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  is  called  the  primate 
9f  England,  there  are  4  bishoprics.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  Dy  what  is  called  a  eongi  d^dvrt,  or 
leave  to  elect,  which  is  sent  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  naming  the  person  to  be  cho- 
sen. The  bishop  of  London,  as  presiding 
over  the  capital,  has  the  precedence  of  aU 
the  others.  The  bishop  of  Durham  has 
certain  prerogatives,  as  presiding  over  a  see 
that  constitutes  a  county  palatine ;  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  is  third  in  dignity ; 
the  others  take  rank  accordinff  to  seniori- 
ty of  consecration.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops  (except  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man)  have  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
are  styled  the  spiritual  hrdi.  The  arch- 
bishops have  the  title  of  grace,  and  mod 
reverend /other  in  €hd,  mf  divine  pnm- 
dence;  bishop  are  addressed  by  the  titte 
of  lord,  and  right  reverend  father  in  God,  hy 
divine  penmeetan.  The  former  are  said  to 
be  enthroned,  the  latter  inetaUed.  To  eve- 
ry cathedral  bek>ng  several  prebendaries 
and  a  dean,  who  form  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, or  council  of  t^e  bishop.  The  next 
order  of  the  clergy  is  that  of  archdeacons ; 
their  number  is  60 ;  their  office  is  to  re- 
form abuses,  and  to  induct  into  benefices. 
The  most  numerous  and  laborious  order 
of  the  clergy  are  the  deacons,  curates, 
vican  and  rectors.  The  office  of  the  dea- 
con is  confined  to  baptism,  reading  in  the 
church,  and  assisting  the  priest  at  the 
communion.  A  parson  is  one  who  has 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parish 
church ;  if  the  great  tithes  are  ttnpropri- 
ated,  the  priest  is  called  a  vioor;  ir  not,  a 
rector:  a  curate  is  one  who  is  not  in^- 
tuted  to  the  cure  of  souls,  but  exercises 
the  spuitual  office  in  a  parish  under  a  rec- 
tor or  vicar.  (For  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  church  of  Ensland,  see  Eedenaelical 
Hetabliiehmente,) .  The  convocation  of  the 
cleigy,  which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court,  has  not  been  permitted  by  govem- 
aoent  to  do  any  busineas  since  1717,  and 


is  merely  convened  as  a  matter  of  foim. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rn|[tand 
are  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  aztieke: 
the  form  of  worship  is  directed  by  a  litur- 
gy. The  first  steps  to  the  eetabtishment 
of  the  English  church  were  slow.  It  ra* 
tained  at  mrst  many  of  the  features  of  dbe 
Roman  church,  boih  in  regard  to  doctrine 
and  rites.  After  the  parluunent  had  de- 
clared Henry  VIH  the  only  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  had  voted  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  no  more  jurisdiction  in  England  than 
any  other  fbr^gn  Inshop,  the  articleB  of 
ftith  of  the  new  church  were  declared  to 
consist  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  three 
creeds,  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicene  and  the 
Athanasian  (see  Citeds)^  the  real  pres- 
ence, the  use  of  imaffes,'the  invocation  of 
saints,  &c.,were  still  maintained.  Under 
Edward,  the  new  liturgy  was  composed  in 
Eln^^ish,  and  took  the  place  of  the  old  mass ; 
the  doctrines  were  also  stated  in  forty-two 
articles.  With  the  reign  of  Mai^,  the  fAd 
religion  was  reestabtished ;  and  it  was  not 
till  that  of  Elizabeth  that  the  church  of 
England  was  finally  instimted.  As  no 
chfmge  was  made  in  the  episcopal  fixrm 
of  government,  and  some  ntes  and  cere- 
monies were  retained,  which  many  of  the 
reformed  considwed  as  superstitious,  this 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  many  fiiture 
dissensions.  The  controversy  concerning 
the  ceremonial  part  of  divme  worship 
commenced  with  those  exiles^  who,  in 
1554,  fled  from  the  peiwcutions  of  queen 
Mary,  and  took  refuge  in  Germany.  On 
the  accession  of  Eli^beth,  they  returned, 
and  renewed  the  contest  at  home,  which 
had  begun  abroad.  These  were  caUed  Pu- 
ritans,  and,  at  one  time,  comprised  manv 
distinguished  members  of  the  Englifla 
clergy.  (See  Puritans.)  On  the  accessian 
of  James,  the  Puritans  hoped  for  some  re- 
lief; but  an  Episcopal  hierarchy  was  more 
fiivorable  to  his  views  than  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  government,  and  he  pubudy 
adopted  the  maxim  ''No  bishop,  no  king." 
When  the  English  divines  returned  ftota 
the  synod  of  Dort,  the  king  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Episcopal  clergy  discovered 
an  inclination  to  the  sentiments  of  Amiiii- 
ius,  which  have  since  prevailed  over  Cal- 
vinism among  the  EInglish  clergy.  Under 
Charles  I,  the  attempts  made,  Srougfa  the 
idstrumentalidr  of  Laud,  to  reduce  all  the 
churches  of  Crreat  Britain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  opinions  and  institutions  that  were  pe- 
culiar to  Calvinism,  cost  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  his  head,  and  had  no  little 
effijHCt  in  imbittering  the  civil  contest  be- 
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the  throne  and  the  parliameDt 
AAer  the  death  of  Laud,  the  pariiament 
abofiahed  the  Episcopal  govemment,  and 
condemned  eveiy  thing  in  the  ecclesiaB- 
tical  eotablishment  that  was  contraiy  to 
the  doctrine,  worahip  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Genera.  As  soon  as  Charles  II 
was  restored  to  the  throne,-  the  ancient 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and 
public  worship  were  restored ;  and,  in 
1662,  a  public  law,  entided  the  ad  ofta»- 
fomuiyt  was  enacted,  by  which  all  who  re- 
fused to  observe  the  rites  and  subscribe 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  entirely  excluded  from  its  dommion. 
In  the  reign  of  William  III,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  1689,  the  divisions  among  the 
fiiends  of  Episcoimcy  save  rise  to  the  two 
parties  callea  thehighrwurchmenf  or  nonju^ 
rorBjandlcw-^hurcSnen.  The  former  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  pasnve  obedience, 
or  non-resistance  to  the  sovereign  under 
any  circumstance  whatever;  that  the  he- 
reditary succession  to  the  throne  is  of 
divine  instimtion,and  cannot  be  interrupt- 
ed ;  that  the  church  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  God  alone ;  and,  consequently, 
that  certain  bishops  deposed  by  king 
William,  remained,  notwithstanding,  true 
bishops ;  and  that  those  who  had  bmn  ap- 
pointed in  their  places  were  rebels  and 
schismatics,  and  all  who  held  communion 
with  theha  were  guilty  of  rebellion  and 
schism.  The  gradual  progress  of  civil 
and  regions  liberty^  during  the  last  150 
years,  has  settled  practically  many  such 
controvenies.  The  great  increase  of  the 
dissenters  in  recent  times  (they  are  es- 
timated to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
members  of  the  established  church)  has 
led  to  new  concessions  in  their  favor ;  the 
repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts 
(q.  v.),  and  the  CaOuilie  emane^iMtiion 
(q.  v.),  as  it  is  called,  are  among  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  late  reign.  We  have 
said,  that  the  doctrines  of  die  church  of 
England  are  contained  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles;  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
most  eminent  English  divines  have  doubt- 
ed whether  they  are  Calvinistic  or  Lu- 
theran, that  some  have  denominated  them 
arti^  of  peace,  and  that  not  a  few  have 
written  in  direct  opposidon  to  them.  But 
they  are  the  established  confession  of  the 
English  churdi,  and,  as  such,  deserve  a 
short  analyns.  The  5  first  articles  con- 
tain a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity; 
the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  de- 
scent to  hell,  and  his  resurrection;  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  3  fol- 
lowing relate  to  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.   The  8th  article  declares  a  belief  m 


the  Aposdes',  Nicene  and  Athanasiaa 
creeds.  The  9th  and  following  articles 
contain  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of 
justijOcation  by  feitb  alone,  of  predesdna- 
tkm,  &c.  The  19th,  20di  and  Slst  de- 
clare  the  church  to  be  the  assembly  of  the 
feithful ;  that  it  can  decide  nothing  except 
by  the  Scriptures.  The  23d  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  the 
adoration  of  imacea,  and  the  invocation  of  ' 
saints.  The  23d  decides  that  only  those 
lawfully  called  shall  preach  or  administer 
the  sacraments.  The  24th  requires  the 
liturgy  to  be  in  English.  The  25di  and  26th 
declare  the  sacraments  effectual  signs  of 
grace  (thouch  administered  by  evil  men), 
by  which  God  excites  and  confirms  our 
»ith.  They  are  two;  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  Baptism,  according  to 
the  27th  article,  is  a  sign  of  regeneration, 
the  seal  of  our  adoption,  by  which  faith 
is  confirmed  and  grace  increased.  In 
the  Lord^  supper,  according  to  article 
28th,  the  bread  is  the  communion  of  the 
bodv  of  Christ,  the  wine  the  communion 
of  his  blood,  but  only  through  faith  (ait. 
29th);  and  the  communion  must  be  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds  (art  30).  The 
28th  article  ^condemns  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  the  elevation  and 
adoration  of  the  host;  the  31st  rejects 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  blasphemous ; 
the  32d  permits  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy;  the  33d  maintains  the  eflicacy 
of  excommunication.  The  remaining 
articles  relate  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  the  condemnation  of  Anahaptists 
(q.  v.),  &c. 

In  the  U.  States,  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  Episcopalians,  form 
a  large  and  respectable  denomination. 
When  the  revolutionaiy  war  began,  there 
were  only  about  eighty  parochial  clergy- 
men of  this  church  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  Maryland ;  and  they  derived 
the  n'eater  part  of  their  subsistence  from 
the  English  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  ffospel  in  foreign  parts.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  Episcopal  church  was 
much  more  numerous,  and  had  legal  es- 
tablishments for  its  support  The  incon- 
venience of  depending  on  the  mother 
church  for  ordination,  and  the  want  of  an 
internal  Episco}>acy,  was  long  severely  felt 
by  the  American  Episcopalians.  But  their 
petitions  fer  an  Episcopate  of  their  own 
were  long  resisted  by  their  superiors  in 
England;  apd  their  opponents  in  the  U. 
States  oligected  to  the  measure  from  an 
apprehension  that  bishops  from  England 
would  bring  with  them  an  authority  which 
would  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions 
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of  this  country,  and  be  prejudidal  to  the 
memben  of  other  eommunionB.  After 
the  U.  States  had  become  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  a  new  difficulty  arose  on 
the  nart  of  the  E^ffhah  biahopa:  th«y 
could  not  conaiBtentfy  depait  from  then* 
own  stated  forma  of  ordination;  and  these 
contained  political  tests  improper  fbr 
American  citizens  to  subscribe.  Doctor 
Lowth,  then  bishop  of  London,  obtained 
an-  act  of  pariiament  allowing  him  to  dis- 
pense witb  these  political  requiutions. 
before  this  act  was  passed,  doctor  Seabu- 
ry  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  by  the 
non^uring  bishops  of  Scotland;  and,  not 
long  after,  doctor  White  of  Philadelphia, 
doctor  ProToet  of  New  York,  and  doctor 
Madison  of  Virginia,  were  consecrated  by 
the  English  archbishops.  In  1824,  there 
were  in  the  U.  States  10  Inshops,  about 
350  clergymen,  and  upwards  of  600  con- 
gregations. (See  bishop  White's  Memoirs 
of  me  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  1830;  also  the 
article  Church  of  Enpand  in  Rees'  Cydo- 
p^Bdia.) 

Eholish  CHAinnEL  (called  by  the  French 
la  Manche)  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  which  lies  between  the  north-west 
coast  of  France  and  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  con- 
nected with  the  German  ocean  by  the 
straits  of  Calais,  and  on  the  west  it  is  im- 
perceptibly confounded  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  lies  between  laL  48°  38^  and 
51°  N.,  and  Ion.  V  W  E.  and  5°  43^  W. 
At  its  termination— on  a  line  drawn  fiom 
Land's  End  to  the  extreme  easterly  point 
of  the  depaitment  of  Finisterre,  in  France 
— it  is  about  40  leagues  wide.  On  the 
French  coast,  it  forms  three  considerable 
hays ;  the  most  easterly  receives  the 
Somme  ;  the  second  receives  the  Seine 
and  several  smaller  rivers  ;  the  third  and 
largest  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin.  On  the  English  coast, 
is  Mount  biw,  between  Lizard  point  and 
Land's  End ;  between  Lizard  point  and 
Start  point  is  a  large  gulf,  on  which  are 
situated  Falmouth  and  Plymouth  ;  the 
gulf  of  Exeter  lies  to  the  east  of  Start 
point.  The  principal  islands  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel  are  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the 
English  coast,  and  the  Norman  islands 
lying  on  the  French  coasts,  but  belonging 
to  England,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  irom  the  west  The  channel  be- 
ing shallow  and  confined,  is  subject,  nom 
its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  to 
high  and  impetuous  tides.  Its  watertf 
contain  many  fish,  of  which  the  most  im- 


portant are  the  mackerel  and  the  herring. 
The  oysters  of  Cancel  are  also  frmous. 

EiroLiSH  LANOtTAeK ;  the  language  q)o- 
ken  by  the  people  of  England,  and,  with 
some  dialectical  variations,  in  Scotland,  in 
a  pait  of  Ireland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  which  now  are,  or  origmally  were, 
within  the  British  dominiona    Of  all  who 
speak  the  Englirii  language,  the  people 
of  the  U.  States  of  America,  next  to  the 
inhabitants  of  England  itself^  are  the  most 
important  in  respect  to  their  influence  in 
spreading  and  cultivating  it    Their  veiy 
extensive  commerce,  which  is  now  second 
to  none  but  that  of  England,  aftbrds  the 
means  of  contributing  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  their  language  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe.    To  this  also  we  may  add  then- 
efforts  in  religious  missions,  which  have 
been  attended  with  a  similar  effect.  From 
these  and  other  causes,  we  have  the  highest 
reason  to  believe  that  English  vrill,  before 
the  lapse  of  man  v  years,  be  spoken  as  the 
native  tongue  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  contments  than 
any  other  known  language,  unless,  per- 
haps, tlte  Chinese  and  its  dialects  riiould 
etill  maintain  that  rank.    The  Saxon,  or 
•^ngio-iSSoron  (q.  v.)  language,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  was  the  basis  of  the 
English ;  and  both  have  descended  from 
what  is  commonly  denominated  the  GcA- 
ie  or  TeuUmic  stock,  particularly  the  dia- 
lect called  Low  German,  (q.  v.)    It  has, 
however,  retained  many  wonls  of  the  an- 
cient language  spoken  by  the  Britons  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the   Saxons   among 
them.    Upon  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Great  Britain,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tuiy,  which  was  done  through  the  church 
of  Kome,  tlie  Latin  language  contributed, 
by  degrees,  to  the  common  dialect  of  the 
nation.    About  the  year  1150,  according 
to  doctor  Johnson,  the  Saxon  dialect  <m 
our  ancestors  took  a  form  in  which  the 
beginning  of  our    present  English  can 
plunly  be  discovered.    From  that  period 
to  this,  it  has  been  constantly  reoeivinr 
additions   from  various   languages,  and 
may  now,  according    to  doctor     Web- 
ster, be    considered    as    composed   o( 
Ist,   Saxon  and  Danish  words  of  Teu- 
tonic and  Gothic  origin;  2d,  British  or 
Welsh,  Cornish  and  Annoric,  which  mav 
be  considered  as  of  Celtic  origin  ;    3d, 
Norman  ;  4th,  Latin ;   5th,  French ;  6th, 
Greek;  7th,  a  few  words  directly  from  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  odier  lan- 
iruages  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  8th,  a 
few  foreign  words,  introduced  by  commeroe 
or  by  political  and  Utereiy  intercouise. 
(htrod.  Eng.  Dkt,)    This  origin  of  our 
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ko^uage  jufldfies  the  opinion  of  doctor 
Blair»  who,  in  iiis  Lectures  on  Rhetoric, 
characterizes  it  as  a  rude  compound. — 
The  leading  characterisdcs  of  the  English 
languaire  are  said,  by  our  own  writers,  to 
be,  1.  That  it  is  strong  and  expresave ; 
which  qualities  are  enhanced  by  a  fiicility 
in  compounding  words;  but  in  this  last 
pajticular,  it  is  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
German.  2.  That  it  is  yery  copious,  few 
languages  hemg  more  so.  Under  this 
head  we  may  remark,  that  it  possesses 
one  decisive  advantace  over  most  other 
modem  languages;  Uiat,  in  addition  to 
the  language  commonly  used  in  prose,  it 
has  a  very  copious  stock  of  words  exclu- 
sively used  m  poetical  composition.  3. 
That  it  possesses  great  flexibility,  or  ca- 
pacity of  being  acuipted  to  all  styles  of 
composition,  the  grave  and  gay,  forcible 
and  tender,  sublime  and  ludicrous.  But 
in  this  respec^  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
strikinglv  disdnguished  from  many  other 
modem  languages.  4  That  it  nas  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  simple  in  its  form 
and  consdruction  than  any  of  the  European 
languages.  This  smplicity  consists,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  followmg  particulars: — its 
nouns  have  only  two  cases,  the  nom- 
inative and  genitive  (this  deficiency  of 
cases,  however,  prevencs  our  using  inver- 
sions of  phrases  like  those  which  the 
Latin  language  allows;  the  French  lan- 
guage is  even  inferior  to  the  English  in  this 
reelect),  and  have  no  difference  of  declen- 
sion ;  its  adjecdves  have  no  variation  of 
gender  or  number,  and  are  only  varied  to 
exfueoB  the  degrees  of  comparison ;  and 
the  conjugations  of  its  verbs  are  fiur  less 
complex  than  those  of  the  other  languages. 
5.  Among  other  qualities,  we  also  hear  the 
harmony  of  uur  language  mentioned. 
But,  as  a  general  remari,  we  think,  with  a 
late  writer,  that  **  strength  and  expressive- 
ness, rather  than  grace  and  melody,  are  the 
distinguishinff  qtudities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.''—-**  Different  nations,"  says  lord 
Kaimes  (Elements  of  Criticism),  **  judge 
differently  of  the  harshness  or  smoothness 
of  articulate  sounds:  a  sound,  for  exam- 
ple, harsh  and  disagreeable  to  an  Italian, 
may  be  abundandy  smooth  to  a  northern 
ear:  here  every  tuition  must  judge  for 
itself;  nor  can  there  be  any  solid  ground 
for  a  preference^  when  there  is  no  com- 
mon standard  to  which  we  can  appeal." 
In  order  to  iudge  correctly  on  this  point, 
we  must  observe  how  it  strikes  the  ears 
of  foreigners,  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  it ;  yet  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
receive  with  much  caution  the  observa- 


tions of  men  who  haveas  strong  a  partial- 
ity as  ourselves  for  their  native  lan- 
guage. As  a  general  remark,  we  think, 
uiat  those  modem  languages  which  i^ 
derived  from  the  Latin  are  more  harmo- 
nious than  those  of  Teutonic  origin.  (See 
Con8€nant,)  But,  in  order  to  sati^  our- 
selves how  &r  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived 
in  respect  to  the  supposed  excellences  of 
our  native  tongue,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing remarios  fiom  that  popular  and  spright- 
ly, though  not  very  profound  writer.  La 
Harpe :— 7**  The  Eiu^bsh  language,  which 
would  be  almost  half-French,  if  its  in- 
comprehensible pronunciation  did  not 
separate  it  finom  all  the  lancniages  of  the 
world,  and  make  applicable  to  it  what 
Virgil  said  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  country — 

'  EtpemtuM  toto  dhntot  orbe  Britanmot' — 
'  A  race  of  men  from  all  the  worid  diqoioed'— 

the  English  is  still  more  overloaded  than 
our  own  (French)  with  auxiliaries,  parti- 
cles, articles  and  pronouns ;  it  has  less 
conjugating  also,  and  its  modes  are  ex- 
cessiveljr  limited.  It  has  no  conditional 
tense ;  it  cannot  say,  as  in  French,  jt 
ferais^  ftraU^  &c ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  . 
prefix  to  the  principal  verb  one  of  these— 
J  wnddylmustf  I  covH  I  should  have  to. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  signs,  in- 
cessandy  repeated,  and  even  equivocal  in 
their  signification,  argue  a  deplorable  pov- 
erty, and  have  a  resemblance  to  barbansm. 
But  what,  to  every  one  except  an  English- 
man, most  bears  that  character,  is  their 
striking  viciousness  of  pronunciation, 
which  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  human  articulation.  Now, 
this  ought  always  to  have  a  tendency  to 
fix  the  nature  of'^the  sounds,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  object  and  intention  of^the 
voweh^  which  cannot  meet  the  ear  with 
too  great  distincmess.  But  what  ahall 
we  say  of  a  language,  in  which  the 
vowels  themselves,  the  very  elements 
of  all  pronunciation,  are  so  ofien  indeter- 
minate, and  in  which  so  many  syllaUes 
are  either  half  crushed  between  the  teeth, 
or  vanish  with  a  sibilant  sound  on  the 
edge  of  the  lips?  < The  Englishman,' 
says  Voltaire,  ^  ^ns  upon  us  two  hours  a 
day,  by  swallowing  half  of  all  his  words.' 
I  do  not,  however,  attach  much  im- 
portance to  such  reproaches,  because  a 
language  is  always  sufficiendy  good  for 
those  who  use  it  from  their  infimcy ;  but 
it  is  true,  that  we  find  a  thousand  Emgfish- 
men,  who  speak  French  tolerably  well, 
for  one  Frenchman,  who  is  able  to  speak 
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good  English ;  and  this  disproportion  be- 
tween two  nationB,  closely  united  as  they 
are  by  a  regular  and  estaUliahed  inters 
course,  must  be  principally  caused  by  the 
strangely  whimsical  pronunciation  of  the 
language  of  the  English.*'  (vol.  i,  p.  143.) 
**  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  indistinctness 
of  their  vowels,  and  their  masses  of  conso- 
nants, they  lay  claim  to  harmony  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  will  allow  it  to  them,  i^ 
in  return,  they  will  admit  that  this  harmo- 
ny can  be  feh  by  themselves  alone.  They 
have,  too,  some  advantages  which,  I 
think,  we  cannot  deny  them.  Inversion 
of  language  is  allowed  in  their  poetiy  al- 
most to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  Italian, 
that  is,  much  less  than  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Their  constructions  and  poetical 
forms  are  bolder,  and  yet  more  manage- 
able than  ours.  They  can  also  employ 
rhyme,  or  not,  as  they  please,  and  can  in- 
dulge more  than  we  can  in  the  formation 
of  new  words."  Observations  of  this 
kind  must,  however,  be  taken  with  much 
allowance.  Another  French  writer,  cited 
^  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
English  Language,  says— *<  The  English 
speak  so  much  between  their  teeth^  that 
the  French  cannot  understand  them;"  and 
adds — **  PAnglois  at  la  seule  langue  poitr 
loTueSe  tlneyatitDcutme/afu^"  ^  It  is 
impossible  (says  Mr.  Mitfoid)  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  much  justice  in 
this  imputation."  In  our  article  Amerir 
eamtm  (q.  yX  we  directed  the  reader's 
attention  to  tne  important  fact,  that  Ei^- 
knd  and  the  U.  States  of  America  omx 
the  first  instance  in  history  of  two  ^reat, 
independent  and  active  nations,  havmg  a 
common  language,  but  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  and  daily  devel- 
oping new  and  chanictenstic  features. 
These  relations  must,  sooner  or  later,  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  upon  the  com- 
mon language ;  for  no  language  is  so  sta- 
ble as  not  to  undergo  continual  changes, 
if  spoken  by  a  peopfe  in  the  full  vigor  of 
social  and  pobtical  life.  This  state  of 
thinp  has  already  produced  some  effect 
on  the  Enfflish  language,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  that  article.  But,  from  the  deep 
and  natural  interest  felt  by  Americans  in 
the  literature  of  England,  which  must  be 
a  part  of  their  own  as  long  as  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  shall  live  in  tneir  works,  the 
effect  has  hitherto  been  inconsiderable, 
and  not  greater  than  we  should  expect 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  so  dif- 
ferent and  remote  local  situations.  The 
most  material  difference,  probably,  has 
been  in  the   pronunciation  of  the  lan- 


guage, which,  however  importaiit  in  our 
daily  convenation,  is  of  seccmdaiy  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  Ntentme  and 
written  language  of  the  two  countries.  It 
has  often  been  observed  by  English  trav- 
ellen  and  others,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  the  U.  States  is  tar  more  uuifbim  than 
that  of  Enffland ;  and  so  nearly  alike  eve- 
ry where,  Siat  the  people  oftmy  one  town 
or  district  are  perfectly  understood  in  eve- 

2  other  part  of  the  countrr ;  which  is  not 
e  case  in  En^hnd.  When  considered 
more  minutely,  however,  there  has  for  a 
long  time  existed  a  marited  distinction  be- 
tween the  pronunciation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  »[>uthem  States.  In  New  Eng- 
land, it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation has  been,  till  lately,  veiy  nmij 
what  it  vras  in  the  mother  country  a  cen- 
tury ago  or  more.  However  this  nwr  be, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  New  Eng- 
land pronunciation  has  been  materially 
chan»Mi  since  the  publication  and  ^enl 
use  <»  Walker's  Pronouncing  IKctionaiy, 
or  within  the  last  thirty  years.  That 
which  prevailed  before  that  period,  was 
probably  much  influenced  by  the  very  gen- 
eral use  of  a  smaO  dictionary  published  by 
Pernr.  (See  Warcuter's  ediL  of  Johnson, 
Pre/i,  p.  ix.)  The  pronunciation  of  some 
of  the  Soumem  and  Middle  States  was 
more  aflected  by  the  instruction  of  Scot- 
tish atod  Irish  teachers,  who,  besides  pe- 
culiarities of  pronunciation,  have  taught 
the  people  of  these  states  to  confound  die 
established  idiomatic  distinction  between 
shall  and  wSU,  and  should  and  would, — The 
orthography  of  our  language  has  undergone 
no  material  chan^  in  the  U.  States,  it  vsvbe 
the  general  inchnation  to  follow  that  of 
the  Mst  English  writers  of  the  age.  But 
Enfflish  orthography  is  S(f  irregtuar,  par- 
ticiuariy  in  the  use  of  the  vowels,  as  to 
make  our  language  more  difficult  than 
any  other  to  the  European,  nadons.  The 
signs  of  the  sounds  are  so  inconstant,  that 
they  do  not,  when  first  heard  by  a  foreign- 
er, impress  themselves  on  the  memory  so 
distinctly  as  those  of  the  other  European 
languages  do,  and,  of  course,  carmot  be  so 
easuy  remembered  for  future  use.  To 
this  embarrassment  is  to  be  added  our 
custom  of  throvring  back  the  accent  lo  the 
first  syllables  of  words,  which  necessarily 
produces  that  hurried  and  indistinct  utter- 
ance, of  which  foreigners  so  justly  com- 
plain. We  may  here  add  a  general  re- 
marit  or  two  of  an  intelligent  German, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  writiiig 
English,  and  whose  observatioiis  are  coo- 
finned  by  otir  own  experience,  so  far  « 
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we  have  had  occaoon  to  consider  this 
.Hubject.  The  English  lan^age  is  pe- 
cuharly  adapted  to  exact  discussions  of 
all  practical  matters  in  society,  and  to  po- 
litical inouiriesL  It  has  also  more  force 
than  the  European  languages  generally,  in 
descriptive  writing,  whether  prose  or  po- 
etry ;  and  in  poetry,  it  has  more  power  in 
epic  than  in  lyric  composition ;  tne  latter 
reouiring  that  more  metaphvsical  character 
of  language  which  is  found  in  the  highest 
degree,  probably,  in  the  German.  The 
scholars  of  Germany,  who  have  studied 
our  language  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  nation  has  done,  remark,  that  Eng- 
lish is  much  less  abstract  than  their  own  ; 
and  that  we  admit  new  formations  of 
words  much  more  reluctantly  and  ca- 
priciously than  the  Germans  do.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  we  adopt  new 
terms  from  the  French,  with  more  facility 
than  from  the  German,  notwithstanding 
the  close  affinity  of  the  latter  to  our  own 
language.  This  tendency  to  introduce 
Gallicisras  led  doctor  Johnson  to  appre- 
hend, that,  unless  some  check  were  mter- 
posed,  the  English  nation  would  one  day 
**  be  reduced  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France.** 
(For  further  information  respectinff  the 
Engli^  language,  see  the  article  Jmf^ 
Saxon,  For  further  mformation  respect- 
ingEnglish  history,  see  Grtat  J9rttom.) 

ENGUkifD,  Little,  beyond  Wales,  is  a 
portion  of  countiy  lyin£  along  the  south- 
western coast  of  South  Wales,  remarkable 
for  being  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  a  eolony  of  Flemings,  who  came  over 
from  Flanders  under  king  Henry  I. 

England,  New  ;  the  name  of  thtf  North- 
eastern States  of  the  North  American 
Union  ;  bounded  N.  by  Canada,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Lon^  Island  sound,  and 
W.  by  New  York.  This  division  comprises 
the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  Lon.  66^  49^  to  73°  1^  W. ; 
lat  41°  to  48°  IJy  N,  Population  in  1810, 
1,271,974 ;  in  1830, 1,659,793.  For  its  pop- 
ulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1830, 
now  in  progress,  see  the  aiticle  United 
States.  This  census  will  probabl]^  give  a 
population  of  about  two  milhons  in  New 
England,  of  whom  three  fourths  are 
farmers.  The  remainder  are  engaged  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  &c  Some  of 
the  farmers  are,  of  course,  pard  v  engaged 
in  commerce  also.  Theihceof  thecoimtiy 
is  generally  uneven,  and  agreeably  diversi- 
fied.  A  pert  of  it  is  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  various,  fit>m  barren  sand  to  the 
richest  clays  and  loams.     It  is  generally 
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better  fitted  for  grazing  than  tillage.  The 
most  important  production  is  grass.  Beef, 
mutton,  pork,  butter  and  cheese  are  abun- 
dant Indian  com,  rye,  wheat, barleyand 
oats  are  extensively  cultivated.  New  Eng- 
land is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  U. 
States.  The  inhabitants  are  moedy  of 
English  descent  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  education  is  so  generally 
difihsed  among  all  classes  of  people.  It 
is  the  most  manufacturing  part  of  North 
America.  (See,  among  other  articles 
Cotton  Manufadwrt,)  The  statement  or 
the  secretaiy  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
commerce  of  the  U.  States  for  the  year 
ending  Sept  30, 1829,  gives  the  foliowiag 
results: 

Imports,        Rxports. 
New  Eiuriand  States,     SU^2,155    10,t54,739 
Middle  States,  Ohio.  ") 

District  of  Columbia  k  ^  $50,667,191  29,958,729 
Michigan  Territory,     ) 

^FloridL,^!*!*!!^.''    ]59,'t43,181      31,646,003 

574,492,627    72,368,671 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Endand  have 
several  peculiarities,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  inhalntants  of  the  other  U.  States, 
owing  to  their  descent  fiom  the  Puritans, 
and  other  causes.  In  the  other  states,  they 
are  fiimiliarly  caUed  Yankees  (q.  v.),  which 
name,  in  Europe,  isjriven  to  .the  citizens  of 
all  the  U.  States.  The  Notions  of  a  Trav- 
elling Bachelor,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  contains 
some  good  remarks  on  New  England. 
The  name  of  New  England  was  once 
official  Thus  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  first  setders  at  Salem,  by  the  name  of 
^  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  in  New  England."  The  country  won 
at  first  called  ^orth  Vtrgiida;  but  after 
captain  Smith  had  surveyed  it,  and 
presented  the  map  to  Charles  I,  then 
prince  of  Wales,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
JVew  EngUmtL  Sebastian  Cabot  (q.  v. )  dis- 
covered the  coast  of  this  region,  and  Plym- 
outh, then  called  JVew  Pfymouth^  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  first  setdement  here. 
The  first  setderslanded  Dec.  11  (old  style), 
1620.  Before  landing,  they  signed  a 
solemn  covenant,  forming  themselves  into 
a  body  politic  for  the  purpose  of  making 
equal  laws  for  the  seneral  good.  They 
were  republicans  before  they  landed,  and 
have  virtually  remained  so  ever  since— a 
circumstance  always  to  be  considered  in 
comparing  the  American  revolution  with 
that  of  other  countries.  This  republican 
spirit  ^owed  itself  early  at  several  periods.' 
Charles  II,  after  his  restoration,  sent  com- 
missioners to  New  England  ( in  1664)  to 
inquire  into  and  examine  the  state  of  the 
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coloniefl,  nod  to  refonn  the  administratioii 
of  afiaiiB  tliere.  A  report  was  made  by 
thecomniiasioDera  about  1665,  which  wiU 
be  found  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of 
State-Papers,  &^  p.  412,  &c.,  in  which 
they  cive  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  cdonies,  and  are  particularly  severe 
in  their  aniinadversions  upon  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  Before  that  period,  the 
judicial  and  other  processes  issued  in  some 
of  the  colonies  of  New  England,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  had  been  in  the  name  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  colony,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  commis- 
sioners  remark  (p.  417),  uiat  *^  the  colony 
of  the  Massachusetts  was  the  last  and  the 
hardlitst  to  use  his  majesty's  name  in  the 
forms  of  justice.''*  Thev  also  added  (p. 
417),  that  thev  **  visited  all  other  colonies 
before  this,  hoping  that  the  submission 
and  condeScenfflon  of  the  other  colonies  to 
his  majesty's  desires  would  have  abated 
the  refiactorinesB  of  this  colony,  which 
they  much  feared."  "  They  (the  Massa- 
chusetts colony)  proclaimed  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  the  general  court  (of  the  col- 
ony) was  the  supremest  judicatory  in  the 
province;  that  the  commissionere  pre- 
tending to  hear  appeals  was  a  breach  of 
their  privile^^  granted  to  tliem  by  the 
kinff^s  royal  rather,  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  his  majesty's  own  letter,  and  that  (key 
«Wc<nofperm«^a.''(p.  418.)  "They  say 
tfiat  king  Charles  Uie  First  gave  them 
power  to  make  laws,  and  to  execute  them, 
and  granted  them  a  charter  as  a  warrant 
against  himself  and  his  successors,  and 
that  so  long  as  they  pay  the  fifth  part  of 
all  gok)  and  silver  ore,  which  they  shall 
get,  they  shall  be  free  to  use  the  privileges 
granted  them;  and  (hey  art  not  obliged  to 
the  long,  Ind  ly  cwiiiiy:*  (p.  420.)  They 
fiirther  added— That  *<  they  (the  Massa- 
chusetts cok>ny)  did  solicit  Cromwell,  by 
one  Mr.  Winslow,  to  be  declared  a  Vree 
sUdCj  and  many  times  in  tlieir  laws  styling 
themselves  *  thia  $taie^  *•  this  comnum- 
tifeaUh,*  and  now  believe  themselves  to  be  soJ* 
(p.420a  They  close  by  remarking,  "Their 
way  of^  government  is  commonweaWi-Uke ; 
their  way  of  worship  is  rude,  and  called 
CongngatUmtd ;  thev  are  zealous  in  it,  for 
they  persecute  all  other  forms."  (p.  4SS2.J 
The  declaration  of  the  general  court  (ot 
the  colony)  of  their  rights  under  the  char- 
ter in  1661,  strongly  supports  the  views 
which  the  conmuasioners  eave  of  the 
claims  of  Massachusetts.  (1  Hutch.  £RsL 
Mass.  supplement,  voL  13,  p.  529.)  These 
documents  abundantly  prove  how  eaiiy 

.  •  See  1  HutduB.  Hitt,  o/Mau.,  213, 233,  note. 
M.  4fiB. 


the  colony  aspired  to  substantial  indq>en- 
dencej  and  how  slowly  it  allowed  the  in- 
terposition of  the  kinff  in .  any  of  its  in- 
ternal concerns,  and  how  jealous  it  was 
of  eveiy  exercise  of  prerogative.  A  peo- 
ple so  alive  to  their  own  rights,  and  so 
persevering  in  maintaining  them,  could  noi 
fail  of  being  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
government  of  Great  Britam  from  a  very 
early  period  in  their  history.  Down  to  the 
annulling  of  their  first  charter,  and  the 
grant  of  their  new  charter  by  William  and 
Mary  in  1692,  there  was  scareely  any  har- 
mony between  the  government  in  Eng- 
land and  that  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
In  1643,  four  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Plym- 
outh and  New  Haven,  on  account  of  the 
dancers  from  the  Indians,  fix>m  the  Dutch 
at  New  York,  and  from  the  French  in  ' 
Canada  and  Acadia,  entered  into  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive.  By  the  articles 
of  this  confederacy,  each  colony  was  to 
appoint  two  commissioners,  who  were 
to  assemble  alternately  in  the  respective 
colonies,  and  were  empowered  to  enact 
ordinances  of  general  concern;  and,  in 
case  of  invasion,  each  colony  was  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  men  and 
money.  (See  Hubbtu-d's  Hist,  of  JVew 
England ;  Hist,  ofJVew  England,  by  Han 
nah  Adams ;  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Mas- 
sadiusetts;  Prince's  JVew  England  Chro- 
nology; Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern 
States;  See  also  article  iVeto  England,) 

Engraving  is  the  art  of  representing, 
by  means  of  lines  and  points  produced  on 
a  metallic  surface  by  cutting  or  corrosion, 
the  figures,  lights  and  shades  of  objects,  in 
order  to  muluply  them  by  means  of  print- 
ing. The  engraver  is  to  .the  painter  what 
the  translator  is  to  the  author.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  spirited  translation  of 
a  work  of  genius  without  a  portion  of  the 
author's  fire,  so  it  is  essential  to  a  good 
engraver  that  he  should  feel  and  under- 
stand the  character  of  his  orimncJ,  and  be 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  drawing,  that 
his  co^may  be  at  once  correct  and  spir- 
ited. The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  was 
invented  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  centurjr.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have 
been  acquamted  with  it  long  before.  The 
Dutch,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans 
compete  for  the  honor  of  its  invention  in 
Europe.  It  is  known  that  the  art  was  ex- 
ercised bythe  Italian  Finiguena  as  early 
as  1460.  The  inventors  of  it  were  the  gold- 
smiths, who  were  in  the  habit  of  miuring 
devices  on  tlieir  wares ;  and  these,  being 
often  executed  with  much  elegance,  ex- 
cited the  desire  to'  multiply  copies  by 
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'translerring  them  to  paper.  Elngraving 
differs  firom  printing  in  having  its  subjects 
cut  into  a  hard  sutface,  instead  of  being 
raised  above  it,  as  is  the  case  with  types 
and  wood  cuts.  Many  metals  and  alloys 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving.  The  most  common  is  copper, 
which  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  when  cold, 
and  hard  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
press* — We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  methods  of  executing  different  de- 
scriptions of  engraving.  The  graver,  an 
instrument  of  steel,  is  principaUy  used  in 
engraving  on  copper;  it  is  square  for 
cutting  of  broad  lines,  and  lozenge  for  the 
iinest,  and  must  be  tempered  to  mat  exact , 
state,  which  will  prevent  the  point  fiom 
breaking  or  wearing  by  its  action  on  the 
metal.  The  grooer  is  inserted  in  a  handle 
of  hard  wooc^  resembling  a  pear  with  a 
longitudinal  slice  cut  off,  which  is  to  ena- 
ble the  artist  to  use  it  as  flat  on  the  plate  as 
his  fingers  and  thumb  will  permit  This 
instrument  is  used  for  removmg  the  imper- 
fections discoverable  in  etchings,  an4  ex- 
clusively in  engraving  writing.  &  working, 
this  instrument  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  fbrward  so  as  to  cut  out 
a  portion  of  the  copper.  The  seraptr  is  a 
long,  triangular  piece  of  steel,  tapering 
gradually j^m  the  handle  to  the  point; 
3ie  three  edges  produced  by  this  form, 
being  sharpened  on  the  oil-stone,  are  used 
for  scrapizig  off  the  roughness  occasioned 
by  the  graver,  and  erasing  erroneous 
lines.  The  hwrmshiar  is  a  third  instru- 
ment of  steel,  hard,  round,  and  highly 
polished,  for  rubbing  out  punctures  or 
scratches  in  the  copper.  The  oil-stone 
has  been  already  mentioned.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  needle,  or  dry  point, 
fof*  etching,  and  making  those  extremely 
fine  lines,  which  cannot  be  made  with  the 
graver.  It  is  held  in  the  finders  in  the 
same,  way  as  a  pen  or  pencU.  Various 
kinds  of  varnish,  resin,  wax,  charcoal  and 
mineral  acids  are  also  employed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  operation,  according  to 
the  subject,  and  the  style  of  engravmg 
which  is  adopted.  The  first  which  we 
shall  describe  » 

IAm  Engramng.  To  trace  the  design 
intended  for  engraving  accurately  on  the 
plate,  it  is  usual  to  neat  the  latter  suf- 
ficiently to  melt  white  wax,  with  which  it 
must  be  covered  equally  and  thin,  and 
suffered  to  cool ;  the  drawing  is  then 
copied  in  ouffmes,  with  a  black-lead  pencil, 
on  paper,  which  is  laid  with  the  pencilled 
side  upon  the  wax,  and  the  back  rubbed 
gently  with  the  burnisher,  which  will 
transfer  the  lead  to  the  wax.    The  design 


must  next  be  traced,  vrith  an  eudiing  nee- 
dle, throug^h  the  wax  on  the  copper,  when, 
on  wiping  it  clean,  it  will  exhibit  all  the 
outlines  ready  for  the  graver.  The  table 
intended  for  engraving  on  should  be  per- 
fectly steady.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  hand  with  such  steadiness  and 
skill,  as  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  line 
from  being  stronger  and  deeper  than  the 
commencement ;  and  suficient  space 
must  be  left  between  the  lines  to  enable 
the  artL'#  to  make  those  stronger,  gradual- 
ly, which  require  it.  The  rougbiess  or 
burr  occasioned  by  the  graver  must  be 
removed  by  the  scraper,  the  lines  filled  by 
the  oil-rubber,  and  the  surface  of  the  cop- 
per cleansed,  in  order  that  the  progress 
of  the  woric  may  be  ascertained.  If  any 
accident  should  occur,  by  the  dippinj^  of 
the  graver  beyond  the  boundary  requu^, 
or  lines  are  found  to  be  placed  erroneous- 
ly, they  are  to  be  effaced  by  the  burnisher^ 
which  leaving  deep  indentines,  these  must 
be  levelled  by  the  scraper,  rubbed  with  char- 
coal and  water,  and  finally  polished  lighdy 
with  the  burnisher.  As  the  uninterrupted 
light  of  the  day  causes  a  glare  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  copper,  hurtful  and  dazzling  to 
the  eyes,  it  is  customary  to  engrave  beneath 
the  shade  of  silk  paper,  stretched  on  a 
square  frame,  which  is  placed  reclining 
towards  the  room,  near  the  sill  of  a  win- 
dow. Such  are  the  directions  and  means 
to  be  employed  in  engraving  historical 
subjects :  indeed,  the  graver  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  remedying  of  imperfec- 
tions in  etching ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  use  of  the  dry  point  in  both,  for  mak- 
ing the  fiiintest  shades  in  the  sky,  archi- 
tecture, drapery,  water,  &c.,  &c. 

SHppUng.  The  second  mode  of  en- 
graving is  that  called  «foW«r^,  or  engrav- 
ing in  dots.  This  resenibles  Oie  last  men- 
tioned method  in  its  processes,  except 
that,  instead  of  lines,  it  is  finished  by  minute 
points  or  excavations  in  the  copper. 
These  puncture^  when  made  with  the 
dry  point,  are  circular :  when  made  with 
the  graver,  they  are  rhomboidal  or  trian- 
gular. Tlie  variations  and  progresave 
magnimde  of  these  dots  give  the  whole 
ef^t  to  stippled  engraving..  This  style 
of  work  is  al^vays  more  alow,  laborious, 
and,  of  course,  more  expensive,  than  en- 
graving in  lines.  It  has,  however,  aome 
advantages  in  the  sofhiess  and  delicacy  of 
its  lights  and  shades,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  effect  of  painting  than  the 
preceding  method.  A  more  expeditious 
way  of  multiplying  the  dots  has  been  con- 
trived in  the  instrument  called  a  nmlette, 
a  toothed  wheel,  fixed  to  a  handle,  which, 
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by  being  rolled  forcibly  along  the  coi 
produces  a  row  of  indentations.  This 
method,  however,  is  less  manageable  than 
the  other,  and  generally  produces  a  stiff 
effecL 

Engnwing  ofMezzoHntos  differs  entirely 
from  the  manner  above  described  This 
method  of  producing  prints  which  resem- 
ble drawings  in  India-ink,  is  said  by  Eve- 
lyn, in  his  histoiy  of  chalcography,  to 
have  been  discovered  by  prince  Rupert. 
Some  accounts  say  that  he  learned  the 
art  from  an  officer  named  Siegen  or  Si- 
chein,  in  tlie  service  of  Hesse-CasseL  It 
was,  some  years  past,  a  very  favorite  way 
of  engraving  portraits  and  historical  sub- 
jects ;  of  the  former,  the  lai^  heads  of 
Fry  are  of  su|)erior  excellence.  The  tools 
required  for  this  easy  and  rapid  mode  of 
proceeding  are,  the  groundmg-tool,  tlie 
scraper  and  tlie  burnisher.  The  copper- 
plate should  be  prepared  as  if  intended  for 
the  graver,  and  laid  flat  upon  a  table,  vnth 
a  pioce  of  flannel  spread  under  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  plate  from  slipping ;  the  ground- 
ing-tool IS  then  held  perpendicularly  on 
it,  and  rocked  with  moderate  pressure 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  teeth  of 
the  tool  have  equally  and  re^larly  mark- 
ed the  copper  from  aide  to  side ;  tne  ope- 
ration is  afterwards  repeated  from. end  to 
end,  and  from  each  comer  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
tool  must  never  1^  permitted  to  cut  twice 
in  the  same  place ;  by  this  means  the  sur- 
face is  converted  into  a  rough  chaos  of  in- 
tersections, which,  if  covered  with  ink 
and  printed,  would  present  a  perfecd^ 
black  impression  upon  the  paper.  This 
is  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  process. 
The  rest,  to  a  skilful  artist,  is  much  easier 
than  line  engraving  or  stippling.  It  con- 
sists in  pressing  down  or  rubbing  out  the 
roughness  of  the  plate,  by  means  of  the 
burnisher  and  scraper,  to  the  extent  of  the 
intended  figure,  obliteratinff  the  ground  for 
lights,  and  leaving  it  for  shades.  Where 
a  strong  light  is  required,  the  whole  ground 
is  erased.  For  a  medium  light,  it  is  mod- 
erately burnished,  or  partially  erased.  For 
the  deepest  shades,  the  ground  is  left  en- 
tire. Care  b  taken  to  preserve  the  insen- 
sible gradations  of  light  and  shade,  upon 
which  the  eflect  and  hannony  of  tlie  piece 
^sentially  depend.  Engravmgin  mezzo- 
tinto  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  efiect 
of  oil-paintings  than  any  other  species. 
It  is  well  calculateil  for  the  representation 
of  obscure  pieces,  such  as  night  scenes, 
&c.  The  principal  objection  to  tiie 
method  is,  that  the  plates  wear  out  speedi- 
ly under  the  press,  and,  of  course,  yield 


a  comparatively  small   number  of  im- 
pressions. 

Etckkig,  Of  engravings  which  re- 
quire the  aid  of  aquafortis,  the  principal  is 
etching.  He  that  would  excel  in  this 
branch  of  the  arts  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  drawing.  The  ground 
used  in  etching  is  a  combination  of  as- 
phaltum,  gum  mastic  and  virgin  wax. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  sliould 
be  obtained  by  experiment  The  copper- 
plate is  hammered  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  hardness,  pohshed  as  if  intended 
tor  the  graver,  and  heated  over  a  charcoal 
fire ;  the  ground  is  then  rubbed  over  it, 
till  every  part  is  thinly  and  equally  var- 
nished, xhe  varnish  is  then  blackened 
by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp,  that  the  operator 
may  see  the  progress  and  state  of  his 
work.  The  next  object  is  to  transfer  the 
desicn  to  the  ground,  which  may  be  done 
bv  drawing  it  on  thin  white  paper  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  and  having  it  passed 
through  the  copper-plate  printer's  rolling 
press;  the  lead  will  be  conveyed  firmly 
to  tlie  ground,  which  will  appear  in  per- 
fect outlines  on  removing  the  paper. 
Another  method  is,  to  draw  the  design  re- 
versed from  tlie  original ;  rub  the  back  witlt 
powdered  white  chalk,  and,  laving  it  on  the 
ground,  trace  the  lines  through  with  a  blunt 
point :  this  operation  requires  much  pre- 
caution, or  tiic  point  will  cut  the  ground. 
Afler  the  piUte  is  prepared,  the  operator, 
supporting  his  hand  on  a  ruler,  begins  his 
drawing,  taking  care  always  to  reach  the 
copper.  Every  line  must  be  kept  distinct, 
throughout  the  plate,  and  the  most  distant 
should  bo  closer  and  more  regular  than 
those  in  the  fore  ground,  and  die  greater 
the  depth  of  shade,  the  broader  and  deep- 
er must  the  lines  be  made.  When  the 
etching  of  the  plate  is  completely  finished, 
the  edges  of  it  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
high  border  of  wax,  so  well  secured  that 
water  will  not  penetrate  between  the  nlaie 
and  it  The  best  spirits  of  aqua&Htis 
must  then  be  diluted  with  water,  and 
poured  upon  the  plate,  which  undeigoes . 
a  chemical  action  wherever  it  has  been 
laid  bare  by  the  needle,  w^hile  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  surface  is  defended  by  the  var- 
nish. The  bubbles  of  fixed  air,  and  tlie 
saturated  portions  of  metal,  are  carefully 
brushed  away  with  a  feather.  After  the 
operator  thinks  the  acid  has  acted  long 
enough,  he  pours  it  oft*,  and  examines  the 
plate.  If  the  U^ht  shades  are  found  to  be 
suflliciently  bit  in,  they  are  covered  witli 
varnish,  or  stopped  out.  The  biting  is  then 
continued  for  the  second  shades,  which 
are  next  stopped  cut:  and  so  on.    After 
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the  process  is  completed,  the  vunish  is 
mehed  and  wiped  ofl^  the  plate  cleaned 
with  oil  of  tuipentine,  and  any  deficien- 
cies in  the  lines  remedied  with  the  graver. 
As  the  acid  cannot  be  made  to  act  with 
perfect  regularity,  etchings  will  always  be 
rough  in  comparison  with  line  engravincs. 
This  veiy  circumstence,  however,  nts 
etching  for  the  representation  of  coarse 
objects  in  nature,  such  as  trunks  of  trees, 
broken  ground,  &c.,  especially  on  a  large 
scale.  In  landscape  engraving,  we  gene- 
rally find  a  mixture  of  methods,  the 
coarser  parts  being  etched,  the  more  deli- 
cate cut  with  the  graver.  Letters  and 
written  characters  are  mostly  cut,  and  sel- 
dom etched. 

(For  the- mode  of  engraving  in  aquatin- 
ta,  see  .^otiafmto). 

SUd  Engramng  was  introduced  by  our 
celebrated  countr>'man,  Mr.  Perkins.  The 
steel  plate  is  soiliened  by  being  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  carbon ;  the  engraving  is 
then  made,  and  the  plate  hardened  ^^gun 
by  the  restoration  or  the  carbon.  The 
great,  advantage  of  steel  plates  consistB  in 
their  hardness,  by  which  they  are  made 
to  yield  an  indefinite  number  of  impres- 
sions;  whereas  a  copperplate  wean  out 
after  2  or  3000  impressions,  and  even 
much  sooner  if  the  engraving  be  fine. 
An  engraving  on  a  steel  plate  may  be 
transferred,  in  relief,  to  a  softened  steel 
cylinder  by  pressure ;  this  cylinder,  after 
hieing  hardened,  may  again  transfer  the 
design,  by  being  roll^  upon  a  fi«sh  steel 
plate :  thus  the  design  may  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure.  Steel  plates  may  also  be 
etcned. 

fngraotng*  on  precious  Stones  is  accom- 
plishM  with  the  diamond  or  emery.  The 
diamond  possesses  the  peculiar  proper^ 
of  resisting  every  body  in  nature,  and, 
though  the  hardest  of  all  stones,  it  may  be 
cut  by  a  part  of  itaelf,  and  polished  by  its 
own  particles.  In  order  to  render  this 
splendid  substance  fit  to  perform  the  ope- 
rations of  the  tool,  two  rough  diamonds 
aro  cemented  fast  to  the  ends  of  the  same 
number  of  sticks,  and  rubbed  together  till 
the  form  is  obtauied  for  which  they  are 
intended ;  the  powder  thus  produced  is 
preserved,  and  used  for  poltshmg  them  in 
a  kind  of  mill  fiumished  with  a  wheel  of 
iron ;  the  diamond  is  then  secured  in  a 
brazen  dish,  and  the  dust,  mixed  with  olive- 
oil,  apphed ;  the  wheel  is  set  in  motion, 
and  tne  fiiction  occasions  the  polished  sur- 
fiice  so  necessaiy  to  give  then:  lustre  due 
efifect  Other  stones,  as  rubies,  topazes 
and  sapphires^  are  cut  into  various  angles 
on  a  wheel  o£  capoer;  and  the  material 


for  polishinff  those  is  tripoli  diluted  with 
water.  A  leaden  wheel,  covered  with 
emeiy  mixed  with  water,  is  preferred  for 
the  cutting  of  emeralds,  amethysts,  hya- 
cinths, agates,  granites,  &c.  &c;  and  they 
are  polished  on  a  pewter  wheel  with  trip- 
oli :  opal,  lapis  lazuli,  &c^  are  polished 
on  a  wheel  made  of  wood.  Contrary  to 
the  method  used  by  persons  who  turn 
metals,  in  which  the  substance  to  be 
wroudit  is  fixed  in  the  lathe,  turned  by  it, 
and  the  tool  held  to  the  substance,  the 
engraver  of  the  ciystal,  lapis  lazuli,  &c., 
fixes  his  tools  in  the  latlie,  and  holds  the 
precious  stone  tothem,  thus  forming  vases, 
or  any  other  shape,  by  interposing  dia- 
mond dust  mixed  with  oil,  or  emery  and 
water,  between  the  tool  and  the  sub- 
stance, as  often  as  it  is  dispersed  by  the 
rotaiy  motion  of  the  former.  The  en- 
graving of  armorial  bearings,  mngle  fig- 
ures, devices,  &c.,  on  any  of  the  above 
stones,  after  they  are  polished,  is  perform- 
ed through  thet  means  of  a  small  iron 
wheel,  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  which  are 
received  within  two  pieces  of  iron,  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  that  may  be  clos^ 
ed,  or  otherwise,  as  the  operation  re- 
Quires  ;  the  tools  are  fixed  to  one  end  of 
me  axis,  and  screwed  firm  ;  tlie  stone  to 
be  engraved  is  then  held  to  the  tool,  the 
wheel  set  in  motion  by  the  foot,  and  the 
fiffure  gradually  formed.  The  material 
of  which  the  tools  are  made  is  generally 
iron,  and  sometimes  brass :  some  are  fiat, 
like  chisels,  gouges,  ferules,  and  others 
have  circular  heads.  After  the  work  is 
finished,  the  polishing  is  done  with  hair 
brushes  fixed  on  wheeb  and  tripolL 

Engramng  in  Wood  has  been  practised 
for  several  centuries,  and  originally  with 
tolerable  success ;  it  languished  for  a  great 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  revived 
towards  the  close,  and  is  still  practised  in 
a  manner  which  reflects  credit  on  the 
iiurenuity  of  the  age.  The  lines,  instead 
oioeing  cut  into  the  substance,  are  raised^ 
like  the  letters  of  printing  types,  and 
printed  in  the  same  manner.  The  wood 
used  for  this  purpose  is  box,  which  ia 
preferred  for  the  nardness  and  cloeeness 
of  its  texture.  It  is  cut  across  the 
grain,  into  pieces  of  the  height  of  com- 
mon types,  that  tlie  engraving  may  be 
made  upon  the  end  of  the  gram,  for  the 
sake  of  strength  and  durability.  The  sur- 
face must  be  planed  smooth,  apd  the 
design  drawn  on  it  with  a  black-lead 
penal ;  the  graver  is  then  used,  the  finer 
excavations  nom  which  are  intended  for 
white  interstices  between  the  black  lines 
produced  by  leaving  the  box  untouched, 
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aod  the  greatest  Ughts  are  made  bv  cut- 
ting away  the  w<Md  entirely,  of  the  in- 
tended form,  length  and  breadth ;  but  the 
deepest  shades  require  no  engpiving. 
Much  of  the  beau^  of  this  kind  of 
engraving  depends  upon  the  printing.  A 
recent  improvement  has  been  made  in 
wood  engraving,  which  is  this:  The 
blocks  are  prepared  as  before,  and 
then  covered  witli  flake  ;white.  The 
drawing  is  then  made  on  this,  and  the 
wood  enmver  has  only  to  cut  out  the 
lights.  The  beautifiil  wood  cuts,  executed 
by  Branston  and  Wright,  for  the  Tower 
menagerie  and  zoological  gardens  (after 
designs  by  Harvey),  recently  published  in 
London,  are  executed  in  this  manner. 
Wood  engravings  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  inserted  in  a  page  of 
common  types,  and  printed  without  sepa- 
rate expen''\  They  are  veiy  durable, 
and  may  be  multiplied  by  the  process  of 
stereotyping. 

Coimtd  Engravings.  Colored  engrav- 
ings are  variously  executed.  The  mosb 
common  are  printed  in  black  outline,  and 
afterwards  painted  separately  in  water- 
colors.  Sometimes  a  surface  is  produced 
by  aquatinta,  or  stippling,  and  different 
colore  applied  in  printing  to  different  parts, 
care  bemff  taken  to  wipe  off  the  colore  in 
opposite  duections,  that  they  may  not  in- 
teriere  with  each  otlier.  But  the  most 
perfect  as  well  as  most  elaborate  produc- 
tions, are  those  which  are  first  pnnted  in 
colors,  and  afterwards  painted  by  hand. 

Engravers,  piodem.  Among  modem 
nations,  the  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and 
English  have  rivalled  each  other  in  pro- 
ducmg  great  works  in  the  department  of 
engraving ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tne  superior- 
ity seems  to  belong  to  the  Italians  and 
French,  both  for  the  number  and  the  value 
of  their  productions;  and  more  particu- 
laify  for  the  excellence  of  their  impres- 
sions. Many  great  works,  executed  in 
Germany,  are  sent  to  Paris  to  be  struck 
off.  In  Germany,  Frederic  -von  MtiUer, 
whose  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto  is  still  a  jewel 
in  collections,  died  too  early  for  the  art 
C.  Ralil  distinguished  himself  by  his  en- 
graving of  Fra  Baitolomeo's  Presentation 
of  Cluist  in  the  Temple,  and  of  Raphael's 
St.  Margaret  K.  Hess,  Reindel,  Umer 
(lately  deceased),  Leybold,  Lutz  and  A 
Kessler  have  produced  fine  cabinet-pieces. 
John  in  Vienna,  Kobell  in  Munich,  Barth, 
Amsler  and  Rushweyh  in  Rome,  are  dis- 
tinguisbed  in  different  branclvM.  Chodo- 
wiecki,  Bause,  Bolt,  Clemen,  Gmelin,  and 
many  others,  have  contributed  much  to 
advance  the  art  of  engraving.    In  gene- 


ral, It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  favorable 
sign  of  the  times,  that  all  the  first  ailisis 
in  .Germany  apply  their  talents  to  great 
worics,  whilst  the  taste  for  souvenir  en- 
gravings seems  rapidly  dying  away.  Those 
engravers  who  have  produced  the  best 
pliues  for  scientific  worits,  so  very  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  the  art,  and  those  in  the 
department  of  geography,  would  deserve 
to  he  mentioned,  if  we  had  room.  France 
has  maintained  her  early  &me,  m  the  art 
of  engraving,  down  to  the  most  recent 
times.  The  en^vings  of  A.  Bouchcr- 
Desnoyers  (for  instance,  the  Madonna  di 
Foligno,  La  Vierge,  dite  La  Belle  Jardini^ 
Francis  I,  and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  Ph<e- 
dre  and  Hippolyte,  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince  de  Bienevento)  are  acknowledged 
masterpieces.  Lign6n's  St.  Cseciliafi^iD 
Domenichino,  his  Atala,  hia  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars ;  Massard's  St  Cecil- 
ia of  Raphael,  and  Apollo  with  the  Muses 
of  Giulio  Romano ;  Richomme's,  Dien'k, 
Girodet'sf  Gudin's,  Audouin's  plates,  no 
less  ma^ificeutly  than  carefully  executed ; 
Jazet's  large  pieces  m  aquatints  (for  in- 
stance, from  the  paintings  of  Vemet) — all 
manif^t  how  rich  France  is  in  great  en- 
graven. Neither  ought  we  to  forget  the 
magnificent  literaiy  works,  ahnost  con- 
stantly published  in  France,  which  owe 
their  ornaments  to  the  skill  of  French  en- 
graven. In  the  most  recent  productions 
of  the  French  engravers,  an  imitation  of 
the  school  of  Morghen  is  observable ;  whilst 
some  ^oung  Italian  and  Gennan  artists 
have  auned  at  something  higher  than  even 
Morghen's  productions.  Since  the  art  of 
pauiting  has  ceased  to  produce  many 
works  worthy  of  multiplication  by  the 
burin  of  the  first  engravers,  these  have 
occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  ancient 
masterpieces,  and  engraving  has  taken  a 
higher  station  among  the  fine  aits.  Morg- 
hen, the  pupil  of  Volpato,  and  those  who 
have  followed  him,  have  produced  works 
before  unequalled.  The  Milanese  school 
of  engravers,  in  particular,  has  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection,  through  Anderioni 
and  Longhi,  which  no  other  country  can 
probably  equal.  Longhi's  Spoealizio  is  as 
yet  the  greatest  production  m  the  art  of 
curving.  Toschi,  of  Parma,  haa  ac- 
quired immortality  by  his  Entrance  of 
Henry  IV  into  Paris  (fix>m  Gerard),  in  1896 : 
Schiavone,  by  his  Ascension  of  the  Hoh 
Virgin  ( from  the  painting  of  Titian),  which 
may  be  called^rfect,  in  rB|;ard  to  its 
picture-like  eflect  Bettehni,  Bonatoi, 
Gandoifii,  Graravaglia,  Fontana  Rosaspi- 
na,  Beuogho,  Giberti,  Palmerini,  Poporaii, 
Pavon  (by  birth  a  Spaiuard,  however), 
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Rainakli  and  Rampoldi  have  produced 
beautifully  finiahed  engravings ;  and  Luigi 
Rossini  and  PineUi  have  etched  scenes 
full  of  life.  Splendid  works,  in  which 
typography  and  chalcography  unite  their 
attractions,  have  appeared  at  Florence, 
Venice,  Rome  and  Milan.  But  England 
is  richer  in  such  works,  as  the  sceneries 
there  ibrm  a  peculiar  and  very  imoortant 
branch  of  the  productions  of  tne  art 
Some  of  these  worics,  however,  exhibit  an 
exaggerated  delicacy,  bordering  on  affec- 
tation ;  while  others  neglect  details,  and 
betray  too  much  effort  for  efiect.  But  the 
productions  of  Earlom,  Pether,  Dixon, 
Green,  &c.,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  worics  just  referred  to.  The  plates  of 
Raphael's  cartoons,  in  Hampton  court, 
on  which  Thomas  HoUoway  and  Webber 
have  been  engaged,  are  praised  as  the 
highest  specimens  of  the  art.  In  these 
engravings,  the  masterlv  etching,  which 
oron  permitB  them  to  allow  the  etching 
themselves  to  remain,  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration* Smith,  Middiman,  Byrne,  James 
Mason,  James,  and  Charles  Heath,  William 
Woollet,  William  Sharp,  John  Burnet, 
and  John  Browne  are  known  to  all  collec- 
tors. Their  worics  are,  comparatively, 
seldom  seen  on  the  European  continent, 
because  of  their  high  prices.  What  La* 
ainio  is  for  Italy,  Moses  aims  to  be  for 
England,  by  his  delicate  sketches:  among 
his  other  productions  are  his  imitations  of 
Retsch's  illustrations  of  Gdthe's  Faust 
But  his  copies  of  foreign  masteraare  oflen 
deficient  in  coxrecmess.  C.  RoUes  and 
E.  Finden  also  deserve  mention  among 
difltinguished  English  engravers.  The 
neatness,  so  much  esteemed  in  England, 
has  been  promoted*  by  the  new  art  of  sid- 
erognqthff  which  has  not  yet  been  applied 
to  me  execution  of  great  works ;  whilst,  in 
France  and  Germany,  lithography,  an  in- 
vention of  the  latter  country,  has  been 
preferred.  With  the  Dutch,  tiie  burin  is, 
at  present,  not  very  successful,  if  we  com- 
pare their  present  artists  to  the  former 
8eh(x>l  of  Pontius  and  Edelinck.  But  for 
picturesque  etchings  and  productions  by 
the  needle,  the  sluil  formerly  displayed 
has  been  preserved  by  Troostwyk,  Van  Os, 
Overbeck,  Jansen,  Chalon,  and  others. 
For  more  hi^ly  finished  productions,  in 
which  the  bunn  and  needle  must  unite,  in 
order  to  produce  a  tone,  as  in  the  engra- 
vings of  Rembrandt's  pictures,  Claessens 
and  De  Frey  are  acknowledged  mastera. 
What  Russia,  Denmarfc  and  the  Nether- 
fauids  have  produced  in  this  brmch,  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  engravings  of 
Swxtzeriand,  mostly  in  Aberirs  manner, 


form  a  class  by  themselves.  In  the  U. 
States,  engraving  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  success  than  any  other  department 
of  the  fine  arts,  though  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  country  so  young,  and  so  dis- 
tant from  the  numerous  prcMuctions  of 
former  ages,  should  rival  the  great  works 
of  the  art  in  Europe.  But  small  engra- 
vings, particularly  on  steel,  for  souvenirs, 
have  been  produced,  which  may  bear 
comjparison  with  European  productions 
of  the  kind.  Among  American  engrav- 
ers, Longacre,  Kelly,  Durandt,  Danforth 
(now  in  London),  Cheney,  Gallaudet, 
Ellfs,  Hatch,  and  others,  well  deserve  to 
be  engaged  on  subjects  of  more  perma- 
nent mterest  than  souvenir  engravings. 
Of  the  European  artists  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  in  wood  engraving,  we 
would  mention  the  names  of  the  Sueurs, 
Jackson,  Moretti,  Canossa,  Roger,  Caron, 
Papillon,  Beugnet,  Dugoure.  Among  the 
most  fiimous  of  the  living  artists,  in  this 
line,  in  England,  are  Thompson,  Brans- 
ton,  Wright,  Bonner,  Slader,  Sears,  Nes- 
bit,  Hughes.  In  the  U.  States,  Anderson, 
Adams,  Mason,  Fairchild,  HartweU,  and 
others,  are  distinguished.  After  the  art 
of  engraving  in  mezzotinto  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  by  prince  Rupert,  it 
was  carried  to  much  perfection  there. 
John  Smith,  who  hved  towards  the*end 
of  the  17th  centuiy,  has  left  more  than 
500  pieces  in  this  style.  He  and  George 
White  fbrmed  a  new  epoch  in  the  art, 
which  the  latter  particularly  improved,  by 
first  etching  the  plates,  whereby  they  ac- 
quired more  spuit  Of  late  years,  many 
artists  in  fingland  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  branch :  among  these  are  McAr- 
dell,  Houston,  Earlom,  Pether,  Green, 
Watson,  Dickinson,  Dixon,  Hudson,  J. 
Smith,  &c.  (For  a  list  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engraven!,  from  the  earliest 
times,  see  Elmes,  Dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  article  Engiiamng,) 

Engrossing,  in  law,  denotes  the  wri- 
ting a  deed  over  fur,  and  in  proper,  legible 
charactere;  also,  the  getting  into  one's 
possession,  or  buying  up  large  ciuantities 
of  corn,  or  other  provisions,  with  the  in- 
tention of  selling  tnem  again. 

Enharmonic  ;  the  epitiiet  ^ven,  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,to  that  of  their  mree  genera, 
which  consisted  of  quarter  tones  and  ma- 
jor thirds.  They,  however,  had  original- 
ly another  kind  of  enharmonic,  more  sim- 
ple, and  easier  of  execution  than  this,  and 
upon  which  the  quarter  tones  or  dieses 
were  considered,  by  the  theorists  of  the 
old  school,  as  innovations  too  refined  and 
artificial 
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Elf !rEPER  or  Emper  Roajo  (in  German, 
Ennq>erStra$se)  extends  about  9  miles  from 
Hagen  to  Gevensberg,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia  (formerly  the  county 
of  Mark),  along  the  nver  Enneper  or  Em- 
l)erj  the  banks  of  which  are  completely  oc- 
cupied with  water-works.  All  sorts  of  iron- 
work are  manufiictured  here.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  parts  of  Germany, 
and  may  be  compared  to  Sheffield  or 
Birmingham,  in  England.  Iron  and  steel 
manufactures  are  the  chief  Sythes  and 
blades  for  cutting  straw  are  here  made 
annually  to  the  number  of  30,000  doz- 
ens. 

Eimius,  Quintus;  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic, 
tx>m  at  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  239  B.  O. 
Cato  the  Censor  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  Sardinia,  was  his  pupil,  and 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
gaiuM  the  friendship  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  (Scipio  Afncanus  the  Elder 
and  others),  and  instructed  the  young  men 
of  rank  in  Greek.  With  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  he  united  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oscan  and  Latin  tongues, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  exert  a  great 
influence  on  the  last  The  rough  and 
unpolished  s^le,  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  time  m  which  he  lived,  was  more 
than  compensated  bv  the  enersy  of  his 
exprasion  and  the  fire  of  his  language. 
Quintilian  extote  him  highly,  and  Virail 
shows  how  much  he  esteemed  him  by 
introducing  whole  verses  fit)!!!  his  poems 
into  his  own  works.  He  attempted  every 
species  of  poetiy,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  after  the  Greek  manner.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  **  Scipio,"  in  hexameters ; 
Roman  annals,  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  his  own;  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, of  which  we  have  some  fiagments ; 
satires  and  epigrams ;  and  tratislations. 
He  was  present^  with  the  citizenship  for 
his  services  to  the  Latin  language  and 
poetry,  of  which  the  Romans  regarded 
Aim  as  the  fiither.  The  fingments  of  his 
works  have  been  collected  by  Heaselius 
(Amsterdam,  1707, 4to.). 

Enoch;  one  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
lived  before  the  deluge.  He  became  the 
father  of.  Methuselali  at  the  age  of  65 
years ;  and,  at  the  age  of  2m  years, 
^  God  took  him."  The  words  quoted  are 
generally  understood  to  mean  that  Enoch 
did  not  die  a  natural  death,  but  was  re- 
moved as  Elijah  was.  Paul  (HA.  xi.)  Is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Enodi,  tte  Pr^hicg  o/;  is  an  apocnr* 
phal  book,  ascribed  to  Enoch,  by  a  mu- 


undeastanding  of  a  passage  in  die  EjpMe 
of  Jude,  V.  14.  Several  fiithers  or  the 
church  have  testified  their  respect  for  it, 
but  the  Catholic  church  never  hiss  adopted 
it  as  canonical.  The  Abyasinians  are  sud 
to  receive  it  into  the  canon.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  lost,  but  Joseph  Scaliger  dis- 
covered a  part*  of  it  Scaliger,  Voenufl 
and  others  attribute  it  to  a  Jew  wiio  lived 
between  the  Babylonian  captivity  and 
Christ^s  birth.  St  Augustine,  Teituiiian 
and  Origen  quote  it 

Enos,  the  son  of  Seth'and  father  of 
Cainan ;  one  of  the  patriarchs,  who  lived  to 
the  affe  of  905  ^ears.  This  family  pre- 
served the  worslup  of  God,  whilst  that  of 
Cain  was  plunged  in  all  kinds  of  imjHety. 

Ensemble  (l^VencA,  the  whole)  is  used 
in  the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  eeneral  effect 
of  a  whole  work,  without  rererence  to  the 
parts.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  cnamUe 
of  a  picture,  when  v^e  consider  the  eflect 
of  the  whole  representation  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  A  thing  may  be  excel- 
lent in  its  parts,  as,  for  instance,  a  comedy, 
if  the  different  chiuacters  are  well  drawn ; 
yet  it  may  be  deficient  in  its  entoMt, 
that  is,  as  a  whole.  Rousseau  uses  this 
word,  in  the  same  meaning,  in  music ;  but, 
at  [Hresent,  ensemhU  is  used  for  a  cmnposi- 
tion  of  several  voices,  in  which  the  chief 
voices  are  independent  of  each  otheir,  as 
the  quintetts  and  findes  in  operas  and  ora- 
torios. 

Ensign  (from  the  Latin  intigntj  stand- 
ard). JSfw^  Nearer,  commonly  called 
enswn^  is  the  lowest  commissioned  officer 
in  the  English  army,  and  that  of  the  U. 
States.  In  the  French  army,  under  Na- 
poleon, the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
sergeants  bore  the  colors.  Napoleon  or- 
dered that  those  serseants  who  could  not 
write,  and  who  had  distinguished  thc«n- 
selves,  should  bepreforred,  ^^  because. they 
could  not  be  properly  promoted  fattl^, 
and  yet  deserved  some  distinction  on 
account  of  their  bravery."  (See  hat 
Case$^  Memorial.) — In  naval  langraage, 
entign  is  a  large  standard  or  banner, 
hoKsSed  on  a  long  pole,  erected  over  the 
poop,  and  called  tne  etuign'^taff.  It  is 
more  commonly  called  flag.  (q.  v.) 

Entablature.  The  norizoutal,  contin- 
uous work,  which  rests  upon  a  row  of  col- 
umns. (See  ^ckiUdwre,  vol.  L,  p.  338, 
ririit  column.) 

Entail,  or  Tail  (fix>m  enUtSUery  French, 
to  mortise  or  cut  into  a  piece  of  wood,  so 
as  to  fit  another  piece  into  it,  and  maks  a 
joint),  is,  in  law,  an  estate  cut  or  carved 
out  of  the  fisea,  so  that  die  namaaag 
estates,  that  is,  the  remainder  or  revenMn, 
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together  vnth  the  estate  tail,  or  all  the 
estates  tail,  will  constitute  the  entail  fee. 
It  is,  accordingly,  always  a  lesser  estate 
than  a  fee  simple.    (See  Estate.) 

EivTs&iTis  (from  lyrcpov,  an  mtestine]; 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  It  is 
known  by  the  presence  of  fever,  fixed 
pain  in  the  abaomen,  costiveness,  and 
vomiting.^  The  causes  are  acrid  sub- 
stances, indurated  ikces,  long-continued 
and  obstinate  costiveness,  spasmodic  colic, 
and  a  strangulation  of  any  part  of  the  in- 
testinal caiud;  but  another  very  general 
cause  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
lower  extremities,  or  to  the  beUy  itself.  It 
is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to  occur  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very 
liable  to  a  relapse.  It  comes  on  with  an 
acute  pain,  extending,  in  general,  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  especial- 
ly round  the  navel,  accompaniea  with 
eructations,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, thirst,  heat,  great  anxiety,  and  a 
quick  and  hard,  soudl  pulse.  Afler  a 
short  time,  the  pain  becomes  more  severe, 
the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind 
of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the  abdo- 
men is  highly  {Aiinful  to  the  touch,  and 
seems  drawn  together  in  lumpy  contrac- 
tions ;  invincible  costiveness  prevails,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  with  freai  difficulty 
and  pain.  The  inflammation,  continuing 
to  proceed  with  violence,  terminates  at 
last  in  gangrene;  or,  abating  gradually, 
it  goes  off*  by  resolution.  Enteritis  is 
always  attended  with  considerable  danger, 
as  it  often  terminates  in  gangrene,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  firom  its  commence- 
ment The  treatment  must  be  begun  by 
taking  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  as  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  patient  will  allow ;  but, 
the  disease  occurring  more  frequently  in 
persons  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a 
constitution  somewhat  impaired,  it  be- 
comes n^re  important  to  limit  this  evacu- 
ation, ana  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
effects  of  a  number  of  leeches,  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  Another  very  usenil  step 
is  to  put  the  patient  into  a  hot  bath,  which 
may  presently  induce  fainmess ;  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  procured,  fomenting  the 
abdomen  assiduously.  When  tlie  symp- 
toms are  thus  materially  relieved,  an  am- 
ple blister  should  be  applied.  It  becomes, 
also,  of  the  first  importance  to  clear  out 
the  bowels.  After  the  disease  is  removed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  ac- 
cumulation of  feeces,  exposure  to  cold,  or 
any  thing  else  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

£ifToxoi*OGT  (from  hrofut,  insects,  and 
X^or,  doctrine)  is  that  branch  of  zoology 


which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits  and 
consequent  airangement  of  the  third  class 
of  articulated  animals  caUed  insecta  or  in- 
sects, which  may  be  briefly  characterized 
as  articulated  animals,  furnished  with  ar- 
ticulated feet  and  a  dorsal  vessel  or  rudi- 
mental  vestige  of  a  heart,  respiring  by 
means  of  two  principal  parallel  trachece, 
and  provided  with  two  movable  anteimae 
and  a  distinct  head.  The  observation  of 
this  numerous,  diversified  and  interesting 
class  of  beings,  and,  consequendy,  the  or- 
igin of  entomological  science,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  coeval  with  the  creation 
of  man.  Without,  however,  insisting  up- 
on this,  or  referring  to  the  sacred  volume 
in  proof  thereof,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  dating  it  in  the  80th  Olympi- 
ad, or  ^ve  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
as,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  about  that 
period  when  Hippocrates  wrote  upon  in- 
sects.     Aristotle   (ncpi  nav  iicTOf  Kopiuv  n*v  Iv 

rofiuv)  describes  them  as  consisting  of 
three  parts — ^head,  trunk  and  abdomen; 
he  then  speaks  of  what  he  calls  tribes  of 
insects,  dividing  them,  from  their  mode  <^ 
progression,  into  those  that  walk  and  those 
that  fly,  noticing  and  commenting  on  their 
wings,  proboscis,  antennee  and  feet,  care- 
fully observing  the  latter,  and  exhibiting 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  deparunent  of 
zoology,  that  accuracy  which  so  eminent- 
ly distinguished  the  philosophical  precep- 
tor of  Alexander  the  Great  Pliny  is  the 
next  author  of  any  note  whose  attention 
seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the  study 
in  question,  for,  in  his  1 1th  book,  he  speaks 
of  various  be^  wasps,  &c.  From  this 
period,  down  to  1519,  when  the  work  of 
Albertus  Magnus  upon  insects  was  pub- 
lished, the  science  made  a  silent  but  cer- 
tain progress.  Its  advance  in  the  suc- 
ceeding 30  years  is  visible  in  the  efficient 
attempt  at  a  better  system  of  classification 
than  had  hitherto  prevailed,  in  the  Dt 
Animmdibiua  Svbierrimeis  of  the  last  men- 
tioned f  uthor,  in  1549.  He  tj^ere  divides 
insects  into  three  classes — those  that  walk, 
those  that  fly,  and  those  that  swim,  de- 
scribing several  species  of  each  class.  In 
1552,  Wotton  published  his  De  Differm- 
tUs  JtmmaUunif  and  was  followed  by  nu- 
merous writers  on  the  subject  of  insects, 
whose  books  possessed  more  or  less  memt : 
some  of  them  were  illustrated  with  figures, 
and  ail  tended  to  render  the  study  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  science.  To  par- 
ticularize them  within  the  limited  bounds 
of  an  article  of  this  nature,  is  impossible. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  pass 
them  over  with  this  general  notice,  the 
folio  of  the  learned  and  hberal  Aldrovan- 
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diM,  1603,  and  Moufiet's  jntectonan  TVo- 
fnim,  excepted,  which  richlymerit  diBtiDo- 
tum.  Tfae£37ertiiiefito,&c.ofRedi,1671, 
deaenres  especial  attention  for  its  triumph- 
ant refutation  of  the  then  popular  eiror 
of  equivocal  generation— 401  earor  whose 
oiiffin  is  buried  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
uimeld  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
not  even  yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
the  oompion  people.  Redi  demonstrated 
the  &ct,  that  every  living  animal  is  derived 
from  an  egg,  deposited  by  a  parent  every 
way  similar  to  itself.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1069,  the  ereat  work  of  Swammerdam — 
JEgUnria  SueeUnvm  GtneralU—yma  given 
to  the  public,  but  was  utteriy  neglected 
until  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1680, 
when  it  was  instantly  discovered  to  be  of 
such  value  as  to  demand  a  translation. 
No  bookseller  could  be  found  who  would 
risk  the  expense  of  printing  the  BiUia 
MUur^Bj  a  second  work  from  the  same 
pen,  until  it  accidentally  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  who 
published  it,  together  with  the  life  of 
Swammerdam,  m  1738.  In  that  book, 
which  is  still  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  we  possess  on  the  anatomy 
of  insects,  he  divides  them  into  the  four 
following  classes: — 1.  those  whose  char- 
acters are  constant,  undergoing  no  change 
whatever,  and  which  preserve  for  life  the 
form  in  which  they  leave  the  ovum ;  spi- 
ders, &c :  2.  those  which,  on  their  liber- 
ation from  the  ovum,  have  the  appearance 
of  an  insect  without  wings,  but  otherwise 
completely  formed,  and  that  pass  into  the 
state  of  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  from  which 
they  issue  provided  with  wings,  and  fitted 
fir  continuing  the  species;  dragon-fli^ 
&C.:  3.  those  which,  having  existed  in 
the  ovum  in  a  disguised  form,  leave  it  un- 
der the  appearance  of  an  insect  (caterpil- 
lar), whicn  feeds  and  increases  in  size, 
while  the  various  parts  of  the  new  ani- 
mal, into  which  it  is  to  be  converted,  are 
forming  under  its  skin,  and  finally  be- 
comes a  nymph;  moths,  butterflies,  &c.: 
4.  those  which,  having  arrived  at  maturi- 
ty, do  not  divest  themselves  of  their  skin, 
but  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state  under  it, 
remaining  there  till  the  metamorphosis  is 
completely  efiected,  when,  quitting  both 
skins  at  once,  they  come  forth  in  their  fi- 
nal and  perfect  form ;  ichneumons,  &c — 
Malptghi  and  Vallisnieri  also  emiched  the 
science  with  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions, in  common  with  others  of  less  note. 
The  Jtfimocrtf,  ^c,  of  Penauk  (Paris, 
1671),  Lister's  book  on  spiders,  the  Hulo- 
rta  Animalium  AnMa^  &c.  (1678),  and 
those  of  Ferrand,  Mollerus.and  Berelio, 


all  tended  to  the  same  rssuh.  In  1685,  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  works  of  Goedait  was 
published  by  doctor  Lister,  just  named,  a 
leartied  entomologiBt  of  that  period,  and 
physician  to  queen  Anne,  who  gave  a  new 
airangement  to  the  matarials  collected  by 
his  industrious  though  not  very  acute  au- 
thor, who  was  more  of  a  coUector  and 
painter  of  insects  than  a  scientific  observ- 
er. In  that  work,  Lister  estahKahee  10 
classes  of  insects : — 1.  nooths  with  erect 
wings,  or  diurnal  butterflies;  fL  moths 
with  horizontal  wings,  the  perfect  insect 
of  the  caterpillar,  called  the  geometm  by 
Goedart;  3.  moths  with  deflected  wings; 
4.  libelluliB ;  5.  bees ;  6.  beetles ;  7.  grass- 
hoppers; 8.  dipterous  flies;  9.  millepedes; 
and,  10.  spiders.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  this  mode  of  division,  which  mer- 
its any  peculiar  praise,  or  that  should  pre- 
vent us  finom  passing  immediately  to  the 
microscopical  disco^^aries  of  the  celebrated 
Leuwenhoeck,  from  whose  inventive  ge- 
nius and  patient  observations  the  science 
received  such  essential  benefit,  not  mora 
by  what  he  himself  discovered,  than  fay 
the  foundation  he  laid  for  that  ep^em  of 
close  and  minute  observation  which  alone 
leads  to  truth.  Our  limits  will  only  per- 
mit us  to  designate  Blankaart  and  G^rer- 
us,  as  occupving  a  similar  rank  with  Goe- 
dart Ray,  however,  deserves  more  par- 
ticular notice.  His  descriptions  are  very 
exact  and  detailed,  and  his  various  worics, 
iShmopra  Mdhodka  Animaimni^  &c  (LoiMi, 
1683],  S^nopgis  Mdhodka  Ainum  H  Pisd- 
urn  (Lond.,  1713J,  and  the  Htstoria  Awec- 
torum  (Lond^  1710),  sufficiently  d«non- 
strate  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  first  true 
systematist  His  was  the  glory  of  serving 
as  a  zoological  guide  to  the  illustrious 
Swedish  reformer,  of  whom  we  shall  soon 
have  to  speak.  Ray  divides  insects  into 
two  great  classes — those  which  undeigo 
a  metamorphosis  after  having  been  pro- 
duced, ana  those  which  do  not  He 
again  subdivides  each  of  these  classes  in- 
to orders,  characterized  by  the  feet,  or  by 
their  absence;  by  their  habitations;  by 
the  size  or  conformation  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  by  their  larvae,  &c. 
In  thb  arrangement  were  included  cer- 
tain tribes  of  vermes^  subsequently  sepa- 
rated by  Linnaeus.  The  voluminous  pro- 
ductions, upon  this  subject,  of  the  inde- 
fotigable  Reaumur,  who  directed  his  re* 
searches  into  every  department  of  si^enoe, 
appeared  in  Paris  in  6  vols.,  4to.,  1734— 
1742.  HiBMimmnB poM-  aenrir  d  fOr- 
love  det  imedu — ^for  such  is  its  modest 
title — is  an  admirable  work,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  and  value  of  the  ob- 
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servatknifl  it  contains*  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  7th  Tolume,  which  is  completed, 
remains  unpublished.  The  intended  re- 
maining ones  were  not  commenced  when 
K^umur  died,  in  1757. — ^But  a  greater 
name  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned  is 
that  of  the  illustrious  relfbrmer  of  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  natural  sciences.  Not- 
withstanding the  labors  of  so  many  in- 
genious, learned  and  acute  observerB  of 
nature,  the  histoiy  of  animals,  and  that  of 
insects  in  particular,  remained  in  a  con- 
fused state  until  the  illustrious  Linnaeus 
reduced  the  chaotic  pile  to  order.  Direct- 
ing all  the  energies  of  his  clear  and  com- 
prehensive mind  to  the  subject,  he  pro- 
duced, in  his  well  known  ^sUma  ATatur^Bj 
1735,  the  first  truly  methodical  woric.  In 
a  final  edition  of  the  same  book,  we  find 
an  arrangement  of  insects  dififering  from 
that  Contained  in  the  former ;  and,  as  that 
IS  the  one  always  referred  to  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  as  his  divisions  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  still  retained,  we  deem  it 
proper  to  notice  it  here.  He  divides  in- 
sects into  coleoptera,  heimpteraj  lepidofierct, 
neunptera,  hymtnopteiu,  tHpUra  and  ap- 
tara.  In  this  class  were  also  included  ttie 
cruttacea  and  arcKkmdes^  now  forming  the 
first  and  second  classes  of  the  third  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  the 
atmudia  articulaUu  The  system  of  lin- 
nteus,  though  not  a  natural  one,  was  well 
adapted  to  the  limited  number  of  animals 
then  known,  and  which,  v^ith  respect  to 
insects,  did  not  exceed  800  or  900.  Its 
subsequent  alterations  necessarily  arose 
fit>m  the  immense  number  of  new  ones 
which  the  increasing  zeal  of  observers  de- 
tected in  every  part  of  the  globe.  L'Ad- 
miral,  Dethardinl^  Lesser,  Degeer,  Roesel, 
Scopoh  and  Geomx>y,  all  contributed,  and 
some  of  them  greatly,  to  multiply  facts 
and  detect  errors.  Lydnnet,  however,  mer- 
its something  more  thim  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name.  Animated  by  a  zeal  that  no 
disappointment  could  damp,  and  armed 
witli  a  patience  that  set  obstacles  at  defi- 
ance, this  untiring  inquirer  devoted  seven 
yean  of  his  life  to  the  anatomy  of  a  sin- 
gle insect— the  larva  of  a  species  ofcosaus 
mat  inhabits  the  willow.  The  plates  of 
his  work,  the  TraiU  AnaUmiqit/d  de  la 
CkemlU  dii  Sauk  (4to.,  1762),  IS  in  num-. 
her,  were  all  engraved  by  his  own  hand, 
widi  a  minuteness,  fidelity  and  elegance 
that  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  eqtudled. 
The  ememUe  is  pronounced,  by  the  greatest 
authority  of  otnr  age,  a  (htf^Paumre  both 
of  anatomy  and  engraving.  We  cannot 
stop  to  nodce  paiticulariy  the  kborB  of 
8cb«ffer,  Seba,  Fonter  and  Dnuy,  each 


of  whom  added  something  ta  the  general 
fhnd  of  knowledge.  With  ie(^)ect  to 
those  of  Fabricius,  it  is  otherwise.  This 
celebrated  entomologist,  and  pupil  of  Lhi- 
nieus,  published  numerous  and  valuable 
works  on  his  favorite  science,  of  which 
we  will  only  cite  the  Enicmdogia  Sytiem- 
oHcOy  emendcia  et  cMda  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1792 
— -1794),' the  iS&^pIemenhmi  I>ntomdoeuB 
SystematuM  {l7fK)j  and  the  J^stema  l&u- 
theratorumy  nhyngotonum,  &c.  (from  1801 
to  1805).  He  was  the  first  who  had  re- 
course to  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  or  organs 
of  manducation,  as  a  basis  of  distribuUon ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  new  species  of  in- 
sects were  described  by  him,  in  his  re- 
markably concise  but  clear  manner,  with 
which  Gnielin,  a  naturalist,  or  rather  edi- 
tor, of  a  veiy  different  claffl,  enriched  tlie 
i^gUma  of  Linnseus.  The  career  of  this 
distinguished  man,  whose  love  of  truth  in 
matters  of  science  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  his  well  known  emphatic  epitaph  on 
John  Hill,  was  prematurely  arrested  by 
death  in  1807,  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  publish  his  Sustema  Glosstttonim,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  is  given  by  Illigcr  in  his 
Magaxin  f&r  Inseetankunde.  The  splen- 
did and  costly  worics  of  Olivier  (5  vols., 
foL,  Paris,  178^—1808),  Donovan  (Lond., 
1778—1805),  Palisot  de  Beauvois  (Paris, 
fbl.,  1805  et  seq.),  Cramer  (4  vols.,  4to., 
with  400  colored  plates,  Amsterdam,  1779, 
continued  by  Stoll,  in  1  vol.,  4to.,  1790  et 
seq.),  together  with  a  multitude  of  others 
of  a  less  magnificent  description,  brine  our 
sketch  down  to  a  period  in  the  annus  of 
the  natural  sciences  which  is  graced  by 
the  nameof  Cuvier.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  termed  the  natu- 
ral method,  or  an  arrangement  in  which, 
to  use  his  own  words,  **  all  beings  of  the 
same  eenus  are  placed  nearer  to  each 
other  man  to  those  of  all  other  genera, 
the  genera  of  the  same  order  similarly 
disposed  with  respect  to  those  of  all  other 
orders,  ^c."  The  eneigy  and  discrimi- 
nation of  this  modem  orade  of  the  natural 
scimcesj  as  he  has  iustly  been  styled,  aid- 
ed by  untiring  industry,  have  fixed  the 
foimdations  of  zoolo^  upon  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  comparative  anatomy.  From 
the  moment  his  TabUau  dimentaire  de 
VIBstoirt  naturdle  des  Mimaux,  and  his 
logons  d'Anatorme  Conmarte,  made  their 
appearance,  the  entomologist,  in  common 
with  the  cultivators  of  every  other  branch 
of  zoology,  was  sensible  that  he  at  last 
held  the  dew  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
traverse  the  hitherto  impracticable  taby- 
linth.  The  study  now  became  a  greater 
object  of  interest  than  ever.  Lamarck  pro- 
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diioed  his  work  upon  invertebnd  animals, 
and  Latreille,  ^ided  by  Ouvier,  soon  gave 
to  the  worid  his  ftraous  entomological  tsy*" 
tern,  an  exposition  of  which  will  close  this 
necessarily  limited,  and  consequently  im- 
perfect sketch.  Amonc[  the  modem  writers 
of  eminence  on  the  subject  of  insects,  Mac- 
Leay,  Leech  and  Kirbv  stand  pre^Sminent 
in  Enirland.  Prussia  boasts  of  her  Klug 
and  luiger;  Germany  of  her  Knoch, 
Mannerheim  and  Germar;  Russia  of  her 
Fischer ;  Sweden  of  her  Paykull,  Gyllen- 
hal  and  Schoenherr;  and  France,  that 
favorite  seat  of  science,  of  the  greatest  en- 
tomologist of  the  age---the  venerable  La- 
treille. There,  too,  count  Dejean  is  at 
this  moment  busied  with  his  admirable 
work  on  coleopterous  insects,  4  volumes 
of  which  are  already  published,  and 
which,  when  completed,  will  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  with  respect  to  that  or- 
der. Leon  Dufour,  of  the  same  country, 
by  his  various,  memoirs  on  the  anatomy 
of  a  new  species  of  frroeftsnua,  on  that  of 
the  coUopterOy  of  the  deadaruB^  of  the  cka- 
ddloy  ot  the  JbrficuUEy  &c.,  has  given  am- 
ple proofii  of  his  devotion  to  the  science, 
and  of  his  title  to  the  rank  of  the  first  en- 
tomological anatomist  of  the  age.  Sa- 
vigny,  also,  who  sacrificed  his  sight  to  his  ^ 
anatomical  investigations,  and  was  one  of 
the  lavants  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  has  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  thi^  branch  of  zool- 
ogy, by  his  work  on  the  mouths  of  insects. 
But  while  we  willinffly  render  justice  to 
these  distinguished  foreigners,  let  us  not 
forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves.     Mel- 


sheimer  (who  fiimished  Knoch  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  species).  Say,  Hentz, 
Le  Conte,  Harris,  and  manv  others,  hare 
successfiilly  exerted  themselves  in  detect- 
ing and  describing  tibe  insects  of  the  U. 
States;  and,  at  this  moment,  a  valuable 
work  on  the  Jevufoptera  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, by  Messrs.  Boisduval  and  Le  Conte,  is 
publishing  in  Paris. — ^The  history  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  of  articulated  ani- 
mals, or  the  Crustacea  (crabs,  lobsters,  &c.) 
and  arachmdcs  (spiders),  is  so  involved 
with  that  of  the  third,  or  the  inseda  or  m- 
sects,  properly  so  called,  that  but  little  sep- 
arate allusion  has  been  made  to  it  In  all 
the  systems  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
these  two  classes  were  considered  as  in- 
sects. Brisson  was  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them ;  and  his  class  of  the  enuiaceaj 
which  he  placed  befbre  that  of  tiuedf, 
contains  all  those  animals  which  have 
more  than  six  feet,  or  the  apiropodes  of 
M.  Savigny.  It  is  only,  however,  within 
a  few  years,  that  a  rigorous  application  of 
anatomical  observations  has  enabled  the 
French  naturalists  to  arrange  them  in 
their  natural  order.  They  now  form 
three  distinct  classes  of  the  third  mat 
division  of  the  aninial^  kingdom,  vniich 
comprises  the  amnudia  artiaiiakif  or  artic- 
ulated animals.  The  enutacea  and  arudi' 
nideSf  being  the  most  perfect  of  the  three, 
so  fiir  as  theur  oi^ganization  is  concerned, 
are  pbiced  first,  and  the  insects  last  The 
subjoined  tabular  view  shows  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  arranged  and  divided 
by  Latreille,  the  great  entomologist  of  the 
day. 


l^/nopUeal  View  of  (he  Entomological  l^fsUm  of  LatreUle. 


Class  I. 

CRUSTACEA. 

First  Gkneral  Divisioit. 

MALAC08TRACA. 

a.     Eye*  on  a  movabU  ped- 
icle. 

OUBE  I. 

DECAPODA. 

FiBST  Familt. 

BRACHYURA. 
Cancer,  L, 

Pinnipedes/ 
Arcaata. 
QoadrUaten. 
OrbicuJata. 
Trigona. 
Cryptopoda. 
Notop<Kla. 
Sub-genera,  62. 


Bbcokd  Family. 

MACROURA. 

Astacus,  Lot, 
Anomala. 
Locusta. 
Astacini. 
Carides. 

Sub-genera,  42. 


Obdse  II. 
8TOMAPODA. 

FimsT  Family. 

UNIPELTATA. 

SquiUa,  Fab. 

Sttb-genera,  5. 

Ssoom)  Family. 

BIPELTATA. 

PhylkMoma,  Leadu 

b.    Ekfet  Jixed  and  setsiU. 


OmoBB  m. 
AMPHIPODA. 

'Gammarus,  jFh5. 
Sub-g«nera,  S5. 


Oboxb  IV. 

LiEMODIPODA. 

Cyamus,  LaL 

Sub-genera,  4. 


Ohdbb  v. 
ISOPODA. 
Oniscus,  jL. 

Epicarides. 
Cymothoada. 
Spbttramides. 
laoteides. 
Asellota. 
Oniscides. 
Sob-gencra,  3& 
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ENTOMOSTRACA. 

Oedbe  I. 
BRANCHIOPODA. 
Monoculusy  L. 
Lophyropa. 
PhvUopa. 
'        Sut>-geneni,  18. 


OftDBE  II. 

PiECILOPODA. 

FiMT  Family. 

XyPHOSUKA. 

Limulus,  Fab. 

Tachypleua,  LtacL 

BscoND  Family. 
SIPHONOSTOMA. 

Caligides,  Z.a& 
Lerneifonnes,  id. 
Genera  and  sub-genera,  9. 

TRILOBITES. 

Genera,  5. 


CLA88  n. 

ARACHNIDES. 

ObdseI. 
PULMONAIUiE. 

FiBiT  Family. 
ARANEIDES. 
Mygale,  Waldu 

Ajanea,L. 
Tubitdes. 
Ineqoiteles. 
Orbiteles. 
Laterigrades. 
Citigr»les. 
Saltimdes. 
SuD-genera,  83. 

Sbcond  Family. 

PEDIPALPI. 

TanmtulB,  F(A. 

Scorpio,  L. 

Sub-genera,  4. 


ObobeU. 
TRACHEARL£. 

First  Family. 
P8EUDO-SCORPIONES. 

GhdeodeS)  OLiv. 
'     Chelifer,  Gtoff. 

SscoHD  Family. 

PYCNOGONIDE8. 

Pycnogonum,  Bnm, 

rhoxichilus,  LaL 

NymphoD,  FiJb, 

Thied  Family. 

HOLETRA. 

VOL.  IV.  45 


FiBtT  Teibb. 
PHALANGITA. 

Phalangium,  L. 
Gonoleptes. 
Siro. 

MacrooheleB. 
Trogulus. 

Sbcord  Teibb. 
ACARIDE8. 

Acarus,  jL. 
Snb-genera,  19. 

Class  HI.    * 
INSECTA.      . 

Oedbb  I. 
BfYRIOPODA. 

FiE»T  Family. 

CHILOGNATHA. 

lulufl,  L. 

Sob-genera,  5. 

Sbcorb  Family. 

CHILOPODA. 

Scolopendra,  L. 

Sub-genera,  S. 


Okdbe  II. 

THYSANOURA. 

Pib«t  Family. 

LEPISMENiE. 
Lepisina,  JL, 
Sub-genera,  2. 

Sbcobd  Family. 

PODURELLiE. 

Podura,!^ 

Sub-genera,  2. 


Obdbe in. 

PAELASITA. 
PediculuBy  L. 
Sub-genera,  8. 


Obdbe  IV. 
8UCTORIA. 
Pulex,  JL 


Obobe  y. 
COLEOPTERA. 

First  Great  Division. 
PenUumatu 

FiEfT  Family. 
CARNIVORA. 

FiBiT  Teibb. 
CICINDELITiB. 

CScindela,  L, 
Sob-genera,  9. 


SBoom  Teibb. 
CASABia. 

Caiabu8,£. 

TmncadpeBiiet. 
Bipartiti. 
Qoadrimaai. 
SimplkioianL 
Patellimani. 
GrandipaliN. 
Subulipalpi. 
Sub-genera,  183. 

Thied  Teibb.  . 
HTDROCAl«THARI 

Dytiscusy  Ge^ 
Gyiinufl^L. 
Sob-genera,  6. 

Bbcord  Family. 
BRACHELYTRA. 
Staphylinus,  L. 
Fissflabra. 
LoDippalpi. 
Denticnira. 
Depressa. 
Microcepbala. 

Sub-genera,  24 

Thied  Family. 
SERRICORNES. 

aeetumL 

8TBBN0ZI. 

FiBiT  Teibb. 

BUPREBTIPEa 

BupreBtiflyJL 
Sob-genera,  4. 

Bboobd  Tbibb. 
ELATBRIDB8. 

Elaler^Xb 
Sub-genera,  14. 

Seetumll. 
MALAOODERMES 

FiBiT  Teibb. 
CEBRIONITES.    . 

Cebrio,!* 
Sob-genera,  12. 

Sbcobd  Teibb. 
LAMPYRIDE8 

Lampyris,  JL 
Sub-genera,  11. 

Tmieo  Teibb. 
MELTKIDES. 

Melyris,fh&. 

Sub-genera,  6. 

FouETH  Teibb. 

CLERn. 

Glenua,  Ge^ 
Sub-genera,  10 

Fifth  Teibb. 
FT1NIORE8. 

PtinuflyJL 

Sab-geneia,  6. 
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XYL0TR06I. 

LymexyloDf  Fab. 
Sob-genera,  4. 

FoOftTH  Familt. 
CLAVIOORNES. 

Seetuml, 

FiMT  Tkibb. 

PALFATOKX8. 

Mastigufl,  Hij^. 
Sob-geDen,  2. 
fiacoiTD  Tbiib. 
HI8TEB0IDES. 

Hister,  JL 

Sub-genent,  6. 

Tniiu*  Tbibb. 

0ILPHALES. 

Silpha^JL 

Sub-genera,  9. 

FouBTR  Tbibb. 

8CAPHIDITE8. 

Scaphidiiun,  OUv, 

Sob-genera,  S. 

Fifth  Tbibb. 

NITIDULARIA. 

Nhidula,  Fab. 
Sob-geoCTa,  o. 

Btr-m  Tbibb. 
ENGIDITES. 

Dacne,  LaL 

Sob-generals. 
AiTBSiTH  Tbibb. 
DERMESTINI. 

Dennestes,  Za 

Sob-genera,  6. 
EiOHTH  Tbibb. 

BIRRHn. 
Byrrhufl,  £. 
Sob-genera,  2. 

Section  n, 

FiBsr  Tbibb. 

ACANTHOPODA. 

Heterocerufl,  Bote. 

Sbooitd  Tbibb. 
MACRODACTYLA. 

Diyops,  CHw. 

Sob-genera,  4, 

Fifth  Familt. 

PALPICOBNES: 

FiBST  Tbibb. 

HYDROPHtLII. 

HydrophiluB,  Geojfi 

Sub-genera,  9. 

Saooiro  Tbibb. 

SPHiBRIDIOTA. 

Bphnridium,  F€A, 
Sob-genus,  1. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Sixth  Family. 

LAMELLIGORNES. 

FiBST  Tbibb. 
SCARABAIDEB. 

Scarebceus,  L. 
Coprophagi. 
AreoicoU. . 
Xylophili. 
PhyUophagi. 
Anthobii. 
Melitophili. 

Sob-geneta,  80. 

Bbcovo  tSubb. 

LUCANIDEB. 

Lucanus,/^ 

Paasalus,  (Hw. 

Sob-genera,  7. 

Skcohd  Gkhkral  Ditisiov. 

Fust  Familt. 

MELASOBIA. 

Pimeliarise. 
Blapsides. 
Ten^onhea. 
Sub-genera,  36. 

Sboord  Familt. 
TAXICORNES. 

FiBST  Tbibb. 
DIAPERIALBS. 

Diapeiis,  Geoff. 

Sub-genera,  8. 

Sbcohd  Tbibb. 
COSSTPHBNB8. 

CoBsyphus,  (Hw, 
Sob-genera,  2. 

Thibd  Family. 

STENELYTRA. 

FiBST  Tbibb. 

HELOPII. 

Helops,  Fab. 
Sob-genera,  14. 

Bboond  Tbibb. 

CISTELIBES. 

•      CiBtela,  Fab. 

Sob-genera,  3. 

Thibd  Tbibb. 
BEBROPALPIDEB. 

Dircaea,  Jbft. 
Sob-genera,  7. 

Fovbth  Tbibb. 
(EDEMERITES. 

QSdemera,  OUo. 

Sob-genera,  4. 

Fifth  Tbibb. 
RHTKCHOBTOHA. 

MycteniSy  Clairv. 
Sob-genera,  2 


FovBTM  Familt. 

TRACHELIDES. 

FiBST  Tbibb. 

Lagria,  A&. 

Sob-genera,  2. 

Sbcord  Tbibb. 

FTROCHROIDES. 

Pyrochroa,  Ge(ff. 

Sob-genos,  1. 

Thibb  Tbibb. 

MORDELLONiE. 

Morddla,  JL 
dob-genera,  5. 

FovBTH  Tbibb. 
ANTHICIDES. 

Notozufi,  Gtoffi 
Sub-genera,  2. 

Fifth  Tbibb. 
HORIALES. 

Horia,  JFlift. 
Sob-genus,  1. 

Sixth  Tbibb. 
CANTHARIDiB. 

Meloe,  L, 
Sob^nera,  12. 

Third  Gknkral  Diyisioh 

FiBST  Familt. 
RHYNCHOPHORA. 
Bnichus. 
Attelabus. 
Brentus. 
Brachycerus. 
Curcuiio. 
Lizus. 

Rhynchimius. 
Calandra. 
Sub-genera,  51. 

Sbcobd  Familt. 
XYLOPHAGI. 
ScolytuB. 
Pauflsua. 
Bostrichos. 
Monotoma. 
I^ctua. 

BfycetophaguB. 
TrogoBita. 
Sub-genera,  23 

Thibd  Familt. 
PLATYSOMA. 
Cucujua,  Fab. 

Sob-genera,  2. 

Fodbtr  Familt. 
LONGIOORNES. 
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FiitT  Tubs. 
PBIONII. 
Parandni. 
Spondylis. 
Prionua 

Bbooito  Tubs. 
CERABCBICINI. 

Gerambyz,  L. 

Sob-geaera,  16. 
Obriuin. 
Rhinotragus. 
Necydalia. 
Distichocheres. 
Temesistenius. 
Tragocerus. 
Leiitocenu 

Sub-genus,  1. 

Tribo  Tbibb. 
LAMIARIiE. 

Actocinas. 


Sub-genera,  12. 

FovBTH  Tbibb. 
LEFTURFTiE. 
LeptllFB,  jL. 
Sub-genera,  6. 

Fifth  Family. 
EUPODA; 

Fibtt  Tbibb. 
8A6RIDE8. 

Sagra,  Jbft. 
Sub-genen^  3. 

Bboohd  Tbibb. 
GRIOCERIDES. 

GrioceriS)  Q^ff. 
Sub-genera,  6. 

Sixth  Family. 
CYCLICA. 

FiBiT  Tbibb. 
CASSIDABJUE. 

Htepa. 
Gasnda. 

Sub-genera,  3. 

Sbcomv  Tbibb. 
CHRTSOlftELINA. 

Cryptocephaliu. 
Ohrysomela. 
Sob-genera,  16. 

Thibd  Tbibb. 
GALERUCITiB. 

Qaleruca. 

Sob-genera,  9. 

SsTBirni  Family. 

CLAVIPALPI. 

Erotylus,  I\A, 

Sob-genera,  ff. 


Fourth  Gxvk&al  DiYitiov. 
Triaurcu 

FiBsT  Family. 
FUNGICOLiE. 

Eumoiphufl. 
.  Sub-genera,  3. 

Sbcobd  Family. 

APHIDIPHAGI. 

Ooccinella,  L, 

Sub-genera,  2. 

Thibd  Family. 

PSELAPHH. 
Pselaphufl. 
Claviger. 

Sub-genera,  7. 


Obobb  VI. 
ORTHOPTERA. 

FiBST  Family. 

CURSORIA. 
Forficuk. 
Blatta. 
Mantis. 

Sub-genera,  15. 

Sbcord  Family. 
SALTATORIA. 
Giyllua. 
Locusta. 
Acrydium. 
Sob-genera,  16. 


Obobb  VII. 
HEMIPTERA. 

BeetionI, 
HeUropUra, 

FiBBT  Family. 
GEOCORISiC 

GimeXy  L, 
Sub-genera,  40. 

SaooRD  Family. 
HYDROCORISiE. 
Nepa. 
Notonecta. 
Sub-genera,  6. 

Section  n. 
HomiopUroL 

FiBiT  Family. 
CICADARLE. 
Gicada. 
Fulgora. 
Gicadella. 
S^b-genera,  29. 


SscoKD  Famil-y. 

APHIDIL 
Psylla. 
Thripp. 
Aphis. 
Sub^genera,  3. 

Thibo  Family. 

GALLINSEGTA. 

Goccus,  JL. 

Sub-genuB,  1. 


Obobb  VIII. 
NEUROPTERA. 

FiBST  Family. 
SUBULICORNES. 
libelluk. 
Ephemera. 
Sub-genera,  2. 

Bbcord  Family 
PLANIPENNES. 
Panorpate. 
Mynneleonides. 
HemerobinL 
TermitineB. 
Perlidea. 
Genera,  8.  Sub-genera,  12. 

Thibo  Family. 

PLICIPENNES. 

Phiyganea. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

Obobb IX. 
HYMENOPTERA. 

Section  L 
TcTBoranluia 

FiftiT  Family. 
SECURIFERA. 

FiBtT  Tbibb. 
TENTHREDINETJS. 

Tenthredo,  JL 
Sub-genera,  19. 

Bbooivo  Tbibb. 
UROCERATA. 

SireXyZ^ 
Sob-genos,  1. 

Sbooitd  Family. 
PUPIVORA. 

FiBcT  Tbibb. 
EVANIALES. 

Foenus. 

Sob-genera,  4.  ' 

Bbooivd  Tbibb. 
ICHNEUHONIDES. 

Ichneumon,  JL 
Sob-genera,  20. 
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TbiibTriv 

ObdbbZ. 

ObdbbXIL 

6AUJ00L/E. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

DIPTERA. 

Cyiup6|Zb 

FiBiT  Fahilt. 

DHJRNA. 

NEMOCSBA. 

FOUKTH  TmiBB. 

Papilio,  L, 

Sub-genera,  29. 

Culex. 

CHALCmiiB. 

Tipuh. 
Sub-genera,  49. 

Sob-genere,  16. 

Sbcoitd  Fahilt. 
CREPUSCULARIA. 

Sscoifp  Familt. 

FirTR  TUBB. 

OXTUBI. 

SphiDX,  Lh 

TANYSTOMA. 
Aailus. 

Bethylufl,  Fab. 

EmpiflL 

Sub^nensll. 

ThIBD  FAMII.T. 

Cyitiia 

0IVTH  TUIB. 

NOCTURNES. 

Boinbyhu& 

CHETSIDEB. 

PhalsBiui,  Lt. 

Anthrax. 

Chijma,JL 

Section  L 
Htpialiteg. 

Therara. 

Leptia. 

Dolyehopua 

Section  ni 

Sub-genera,  3. 

Sub-genera,  45. 

AeuUaku 

Section  IL 

Tribo  Familt. 

FlMT  FaHILT. 

BmbyeiieB, 

TABANIDES. 

HETEROGYNA. 

TabaniiByXiw 

Formica. 

Section  ni. 

Sub-genera,  7. 

MutiUa. 

Pseudo-BonAyees. 

FouBTR  Familt. 

Sub-genera,  15. 

Sub-genera,  8. 

NOTACANTHA. 

Bbcowd  Fahilt. 

SectionlV. 

Mydas. 

F06SORES. 

J^fOiura. 

Cfairoinyza. 

8coliet«. 

Pachratomiia. 

IS.. 

Section  V, 

Stratiomya. 

MduaUte$. 

Sub-genera,  16. 

Larrates. 

Sub-genus,  1. 

Fimrn  Fabult. 

Nyasones. 
Crabronites. 

Section  VL 

ATHERICERA. 

Sub.genera,  38. 
Thibo  Fahilt. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

FlMT  TkiBB 

BTRPHIDiE 
SyipfaUByJL 
Sub-genera,  »k 

DIPLOPTERA. 

Section  VIL 

vrtotntit^^ 

Sbcord  Tbibb. 

HASA&IDES. 

OBSTRIDES. 

Maaaris,  jPU. 

Section  Vm, 

CE8trtt8,Ik 

Sub-genus,  1. 

DtUMu. 

Sub-g^enera,  5. 

8sooin>  Tbibb. 

Sub-genus,  1. 

Thibo  Tbibb. 

VESPARUB. 

CONOP8ARL£. 

Veapa^Iu 

Section  IX. 
Sub-genera,  12. 

OoDops,  L, 

Sub-genera,  9: 
FoiTBTn  Familt. 

Sub-genera,  6. 
Foubth  Tbibb. 

ANTHOPHILA. 

Section  X. 

UU8CIDES. 

Seetitml. 

Mu8ca,JL 

Sub-genns,  1. 

SiTTH  Familt. 
PUFfFAEA. 

Sob-genen,  6. 

Obobb  XI. 

BtcHtmn, 

RHIPIPTERA. 

tnpUBTUBm 

Xenoa. 

Nycteritna,  Lai. 

Sub-genera,  38. 

Stylopa. 

Sub-genera,  8. 

EiiT&E-DuERo-E-MiNHo  ;  a  province 
of  Portugal,  bounded  nordi  by  Gfalicia,  a 
province  of  Spain ;  east  by  Traioa-Mon- 
tea  and  Spain;   south   by  Beira,   fiom 


which  it  is  aepaiated  fay  the  rivet  Duero ; 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic :  aquare  naiks, 
according  to  Haasel,  2121 ;  otheiB,  3455: 
pppulation,  according  to  Antiilcm,  907^965; 
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Ebelinff,  817467 ;  Bame,  1,15!3,485 :  hous- 
es, 181^53.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  sit- 
uation between  the  rivera  Duero  and  Min- 
ho,  the  hitter  of  which  waters  part  of 
its  northern  borders,  as  the  former  bounds 
the  south  :  about  60  miles  firom  north  to 
south,  and  35  from  east  to  west  The 
soil  is  feitile,  and  the  air  pure  and  healthy. 
It  produces  com,  wine,  oil  and  flax  m 
abundance,  with  great  numbers  of  sheep, 
and  plenty  of  game  and  fish.  It  is  m- 
yided  into  6  junsdictions,  which  contain 
1460  churches,  963  parishes,  and  1130 
convents.  It  has  several  seaports,  situ- 
ated on  navigable  rivers,  which  render  it 
veiy  commercial.  The  principal  towns 
are  Braga  ^the  capital),  Opoito  (the  largest 
town),  Viana,  Guimaraens,  Amarante, 
Moncao,  and  Ponte  do  Lima. 

Entresols.  The  same  as  Atdc  (q.  v.] 

EiivoT.  (See  JIfinwferr,  JFVre^  and 
DMmaof.) 

EoLiAir  HAap.    (See  JEoUan  Huarp.) 

EoLiANs.    (See  /EoliknaJ) 

EoLiPiLE.    (See  JEolipiU.) 

EoLUs.    (See  JEohu.) 

EoifyTHEGHEVALISRDS.    (SOC  D'Eott.) 

Eos.    (See  .Aurora.) 

Epacts  (from  hayitf  tndueo,  uiferealo), 
in  chronology ;  the  excesses  of  the  sohu: 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month, 
and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar  year 
of  twelve  synodical  months;  or  of  several 
solur  months  above  as  many  synodical 
months,  and  several  solar  years  above  as 
many  dozen  of  synodical  months.  The 
epacts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  mm- 
siruaL 

Mtnstrwd  EpacU  are  the  excesses  of 
the  civil  or  calendar  month  above  the 
hmar  month.  Suppose,  for  example,  it 
were  new  moon  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
aiy;  since  the  lunar  month  is  39  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  and  Uie 
month  of  January  contains  31  days,  the 
menstniflJ  epact  is  1  day,  11  hours,  15 
minutes,  57  seconds. 

Jbmiud  Epadi  are  the  excesses  of  the 
solar  year  above  the  lunar.  Hence,  as 
the  Julian,  solar  year  is  365  days.  6  hour^ 
and  the  Julian  lunar  year  S34E  days,  8 
hours,  48  minutes,  38  seconds,  the  annual 
epact  will  be  10  days,  21  hours,  11  min- 
utes, 22  seconds,  that  is,  nearly  11  day& 
Consequently,  the  epact  of  2  years  is  22 
days ;  of  3  years,  2b  days,  or  rather  30, 
aiiice  30  days  make  an  embdismic  or  in- 
tercalary month*  Thus  the  epact  of  4 
years  is  14  days,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and 
thus,  eveiy  19th  year,  the  epact  becomes 
90,  or  0;  conseqniently,  the  20th  year,  the 
epact  is  11  agam;  and  so  the  cycle  of 
45* 


epacts  expires  with  the  golden  number,  or 
lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  begins  with 
the  same ;  these  are  Julian  epacts :  the  Gre- 
gorian depend  upon  the  same  prindples^ 
allowing  only  for  the  difi[erence  of  the  re- 
spective years.  As  the  new  jnoons  are 
the  same,  that  is,  as  they  ftlli>n  the  same 
day  after  evexy  19  years,  so  the  di^renoe 
between  the  lunar  and  solar  years  is  the 
same  aAer  eveiy  19  years.  And,  because 
the  said  difibrence  is  always  to  be  added 
to  the  hinar  year,  in  order  to  adjust  or 
make  it  e<]ual  to  the  solar  year,  therefore 
the  said  difference  respectively  beloncinff 
to  each  year  of  the  moon's  cycle,  is  culed 
the  q)ad  of  the  nid  year,  that  is,  the 
number  to  be  added  to  the  same  year,  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  solar  year. 

Rule  to  find  the  Gregorian  Epaet.  The 
difference  between  the  Julian  and  Gre- 
sorian  years  being  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  or  11 
days,  therefore  the  Gregorian  epact  for 
any  year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian 
epact  for  the  preceding  year;  and  hence 
the  Gregorian  epaet  will  be  found  by 
subtracting  1  firom  the  solden  number, 
multiplying  the  remainder  by  11,  and 
reiectmg  the  30b.  This  rule  will  serve 
till  the  year  1900 ;  but,  after  that  year,  the 
Gregorian  epact  will  be  found  by  this 
rule :  Divide  the  centuries  of  the  given 
year  by  4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17 ; 
then  to  this  product  add  43  times  the  quo- 
tient, and  also  the  number  86,  and  divide 
the  whple  sum  by  25,  reserving  the  quo- 
tient: next  multiply  the  golden  number 
by  II,  and  fiom  the  product  subtract  the  re- 
served quotient,  and  the  remainder,  after 
rejecting  all  the  30s  contained  in  it  will 
be  the  epact  sought  The  following  tabje 
contains  the  golden  numbers,  with  their 
conesponding  epacts^  till  the  year  1900. 

Table  of  Gregorian  Epacts* 


OoUm 

EpMtl. 

Ooldea 

MidBhW. 

Bl-«U. 

aoidao 
NoniNr. 

Epiek. 

I. 

0 

VIII. 

17 

XV. 

4 

II. 

11 

IX. 

28 

XVI. 

15 

III. 

22 

X. 

9 

XVII. 

26 

IV. 

3 

XI. 

20 

XVIII. 

7 

V. 

14 

xn. 

1 

XIX- 

18 

VI. 

25 

xin. 

12 

I. 

0 

VII. 

6 

XIV. 

23 

EPAMiiroifOAS ;  a  Theban  hero,  who, 
for  a  short  time,  raised  his  countiy  to  the 
summit  of  power  and  prosperity.  He 
vims  descended  firom  the  ancient  kings  of 
Boeotia,  but  was  without  fortune,  and 
lived  in  seclusion  till  his  40th  year.  He 
was  foitunate  in  enjoying  the  mstiuctioni 
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of  the  F^rtfaagorean  phiioaoplier,  Lyai^ 
who  iiiflpired  him  with  the  hij|fa  senti- 
manis  which  ennobled  his  Me,  He 
nwde  his  first  public  appearance  in  Spar- 
ta, whither  he  had  been  sent,  with  otheni 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Lacednmoniana,  in 
Older  to  end  the  war  between  the  two 
eountriea  bv  negotiation.  In  this  affiur, 
he  diaplayed  as  much  fiimness  and  dig- 
Bi^  as  eloquence,  and  steadftsdy  oppoeed 
die  surrender  of  the  towns  of  bcBOtia,  in 
the  poasession  of  Thebes.  The  war  was 
eootmuedf  and  Epaminondas  was  made 
MieraL  With  6000  men,  he  defeated 
toe  invading  army,  of  doubfe  the  number, 
at  Leuctra  (378  B.  C).  He  led  the  at- 
tack in  person  on  the  enemy's  phaknx, 
vrhile  his  fiiend  Pelopidss,  at  the  head  of 
the  saered  band,  feft  upon  their  flank. 
Tte  Spartans  lost  their  king,  Cleombro- 
tHB,  and  4000  men.  Two  years  after, 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  made 
BoBotarchs.  They  invaded  Peloponnesus 
together,  detached  several  nations  fi!om 
the  allianoe  of  Lace  la»mon,  and  delivered 
the  Messeniana,  wliose  capital  they  re- 
built Epaminondas  then  marched  with 
his  army  to  Sparta:;  but  this  city  was  so 
bravelr  and  skilfully  defended  by  A{;esi- 
huis,  Uiat  the  Thebf  a  hero,  finding  winter 
approaching,  and  /he  Athenians  now  in 
declared  hostility  vnth  Thebes^  evacuated 
Lnconia,  after  laying  waste  the  low  coun- 
ti^.  An  aocusatiott  was  broucht  against 
bun,  on  his  anrival  in  Tb^ies,  because  he 
and  PekMHdas  had  kept  the  Bcsotarchate 
beyond  the  legal  time.  <«Yes,'''he  re- 
pbed,  **  I  have  deserved  death ;  yet  I  pray 
that  you  would  write  on  ray  grave-— 'The 
Thebans  put  Epaminondas  to  death,  be- 
cause he  compelled  them,  at  Leuctra,  to 
attack  and  overcome  those  whom  they 
had  never  before  darod  to  meet ;  because 
his  victory  delivered  his  countrv,  and 
made  Greece  fiee ;  because  the  Thebans 
were  led  by  him  to  the  sieoe  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  which  thought  itself  fortunate  in  es- 
eapmg  total  ram ;  because  herebuih  Mee- 
sene,  and  secured  it  with  strong  walls.' " 
These  words  produced  a  general  excite- 
ment in  his  favor,  and  he  Was  acquitted. 
After  iHoouring,  by  his  influence,  the 
fireedom  of  Pelopidas,  who  was  kept  pris- 
oner by  the  tyrant  of  Phere,  a  new  war 
broke  out  between  Spans  and  Thebra. 
Both  aides  rused  large  annies.  Epami- 
nondas invaded  Peloponnesus  again,  and 
advanced  suddenly  upon  Lacedflsmoo, 
which  he  expected  to  find  destitute  of  de- 
fendeiSL  But  Agesilaus,  having  been  ap- 
prised of  his  march,  had  hastened  back, 
and  was  pvepaied  to  meet  him.     Hw 


Thebans,  however,  attadesd  him,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  middle  of  die 
city ;  but  despair  stimulated  the  counge 
of  the  Laoedflemoniana,  and  the  Thebans 
were  foroedto  retreat  To  make  anwnds 
for  this  ftilure,  Epaminondas  msrcfaed 
with  33,000  men  into  Arcadia,  vriien 
the  greatest  ftnce  of  the  enemy  was  as- 
semmed.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  Eponinondas  led  one  of  the 
wings  smnst  the  Lacedsmonian  pha- 
lanx, and  routed  it ;  but  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  while  he  was  pursuing 
them,  and  wounded  in  the  breast  1^  a 
iavelin.  Aflier  a  hard  conflict,  the  llie- 
bans  rescued  his  body  and  ahield.  On 
the  other  win^,  the  battle  was  indeciflm; 
and  both  parties,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  had  retired,  after  erect- 
ing a  trophy.  The  hero  was  sdll  alive, 
but  was  informed  by  the  f^ysicians  that 
he  must  die  as  soon  as  the  weapon  was 
extracted  fi!om  the  wound.  When  news 
of  the  victory  was  brought  him,  be  ex- 
claimed, **!  have  lived  long  enou^'' 
and  drew  out  the  wei^n  with  his  own 
hands.  His  fiiends  regretting  that  he 
left  no  children,  **  I  leave^"  said  he,  •*^two 
imniMtal  daughters,  the  victories  at  Leuc- 
tra and  Mantmea."  He  died  363  R  C, 
a||ed  48.  He  has  beenexti^tted  no  less  for 
his  mora]  purity,  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness, than  his  milittury  talenta  He  never 
uttered  a  falsehood,  even  in  jest  He  was 
a  man,  as  Nepos  savs,  adorned  with  eveiy 
virtue,  and  stained  by  no  vice. 

EPAUX.XMKNT,  m  fortification,  is  a  kind 
of  breastwork,  to  cover  the  troops  in  front, 
and  sometimes  in  flank.  This  tenn  isfre- 
ouently  used  for  any  woric  thrown  up  to  de- 
lend  the  flank  of  apost,  or  any  other  place. 

Epaulette  (the  French  diminutive  of 
qntuU,  shoulder)  signifies  a  military  orna- 
ment, worn  on  the  shoulder.  It  origin- 
ated, in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  fitMn  the 
riband  by  which  the  beh  sustaining  the 
sword  was  kept  fix>m  slipping  fiiom  the 
shoulder.  In  some  annies,  eveiy  oAcer 
vrean  them,  as  in  the  Prussian ;  but  there  is 
asuflicientdiflierence  between  those  woni 
by  different  ranks,  to  enable  a  heutraiant  or 
a  captain  to  be  distinguiriied  immediately 
fiom  a  maior  or  a  colonel,  and  these  agam 
fix>m  the  generals — a  circumstance  some- 
times of  great  importance  in  battles.  This 
means  of  distinction  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  enemy,  as  white 
plumes,  &C.,  are.  In  the  Ruseian  and 
nussian  armies,  eveiy  officer  has  two 
epaulettes;  in  the  French  army,  this  is 
not  the  esse,  but  the  sfaoidder  on  which 
the  epaulscie  is  wom  distinguishes  a  cap- 
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tain  or  lieutenant  Many  troops  in  the 
French  seirice  wear  wooUen  epaulettes ; 
for  instance,  the  grenadiers;  and  Napo- 
leon thought  them  an  efficient  orotection 
of  the  shoulder  acainst  the  blows  of 
swords.  Many  of  his  cavaliy  and  infan- 
try had  epaulettes.  Epaulettes  have  been 
introduced  into  the  English  navy,  and,  in 
that  service,  the  following  are  the  grada- 
tions of  rank,  as  distingwshed  by  them. 
Masters  and  commanders  have  one  ep- 
aulette on  the  left  shoulder;  post-cap- 
l&ins,  under  three  years,  one  epaulette  on 
the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  two  epau- 
lettes ;  rear-admirals  have  one  star  on  the 
strap  of  the  epaulette,  vice-admirals  two 
stars,  and  admirals  three  stars.  Epau- 
lettes are  also  worn  by  many  civil  officers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  in  uni- 
form. 

Ef^e,  Charles  Michael  (abb6  de  TV. 
This  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumo 
was  bora,  1712,  at  Versailles.  He  had 
chosen  the  clerical  profession,  but,  being 
imwilliD^  to  subscnoe  to  the  formulary 
of  fiuth  introduced  on  the  occamon  of  the 
Jansenist  controversy,  he  devoted  himself 
to  law  for  a  while,  but  was  afterwards 
preacher,  and  canon  at  Troyes.  His  in- 
timacy vrith  the  celebrated  bishop  Soanen, 
and  the  accordance  of  their  religious  sen- 
timents, drew  upon  him  the  mspleasure 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  forbade 
the  abb^  for  some  time,  to  hear  confes- 
sions, even  those  of  his  pupils.  The  idea 
of  blowing  on  the  deaf^and  dumb  the 
advantages  of  society,  by  means  of  a  lan- 
guace  of  signs,  was  not  first  conceived 
by  himj  though,  accordinff  to  his  own 
accdunt,  it  arose  in  his  mind  without  any 
foreign  suggestion.  As  early  as  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  a  Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  Pedro  de  Ponce,  had  educated  two 
children  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who 
were  born  deaf  and  dumb,  so  successfully 
that  they  were  able  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  also  learaed  arithmetic,  several 
laouniagee,  and  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  even  gained  some  knowledge  of  nat^ 
ural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  In  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  &C.,  successful  exper- 
iments had  also  been  rnade  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and,  in  1748,  a  Spaniard, 
named  Pereira,  came  to  Paris,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  academy  of  sciences  some 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  educated  by 
him,  who  excited  general  astonishment 
by  their  acquirements.  None  of  these, 
teachers,  however,  had  published  any 
thing  on  the  method  employed  by  them, 
and,  excepting  the  works  of  J.  P.  Bonet 
and  Ramirez,  both  Spaniards,  only  iih- 


perfea  accounts  of  it  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  world.  So  that  it  is  plain  that  De 
I'Ep^e  was,  in  some  measure,  the  invent- 
or of  this  mode  of  instruction,  which  he 
first  tried  on  two  sisters,  and  found  his 
effi>rts  so  successful,  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  bis  life  to  the  business.  This 
noble-n>irited  man  was  a  true  &ther  to 
the  unfortunate,  (or  whom  he  established 
an  institution  at  his  own  expense.  He 
spent  his  whole  income,  blades  what 
wsa  contributed  by  benevolent  patrons, 
such  as  the  duke  of  Penthi^vre,  in  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  his  pupils, 
for  whose  wants  he  provided  with  such 
disinterested  devoti  in,  that  he  often  de- 

Sived  himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
e  once,  when  quite  advanced  in  years, 
passed  the  winter  without  fuel,  in.  order 
that  bis  adopted  children  might  sufibr  no 
want  of  any  thing,  and  he  was  oflen  mis- 
erably dressed,  while  they  were  constant- 
ly well  clothed.  This  benevolent  zeal  he 
carried  so  far  as  to  derange  his  pecuniary 
affiiirs,  and  to  excite  the  displeasure  of 
his  relations ;  and  yet  he  sent  a  request 
to  Catharine  II  of  Rusraa,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  aid  him,  that  she  would  send 
him  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  from  her  do- 
minions, instead  of  presents.  His  com- 
passion for  a  deaf  and  dumb  youth  whom 
be  found  in  rags,  in  the  streets  of  Pe- 
ronne,  involved  him  in  much  difficulty. 
He  was  convinced  that  this  foriom  ^outh 
viras  the  injured  heir  of  the  rich  &mily  of 
the  count  of  Solar:  he  took  him  under 
his  protection,  and  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  his  rights.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
which  was  at  first  decided  in  his  favor ; 
but  when  he  and  the  duke  of  Penthi^vre 
Uhe  only  protectors  of  the  poor  Joseph 
Solar]  were  dead,  the  decision  was  re- 
vokea,  and  the  youth,  driven  into  poverty 
again,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  army 
as  a  common  cuirassier,  and  died  soon 
after  in  an  hospital  (This  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  play  by  Bouilly,  JJMhi  de 
VEpity  which  is  rather  a  narration  in  dia- 
logue than  a  drama,  and  which  Kotzebue 
hfl^  prepared  for  the  German  stage,  un- 
der tne  same  tide.)  The  abb6  de  rEp^e 
died  in  1789.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts, 
he  never  could  accomplish  his  fiivorite 
project,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  the  public  expense,  which  was 
first  obtained  by  his  successor,  the  abb^ 
Sicard,  who  has  much  improved  the 
mode  of  instruction.  De  I'Ep^  left  sev- 
eral writings  on  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  method  pursued 
by  him.  Of  all  the  societies  in  Europe, 
the  philanthroiHc  society  at  Paris  was  the 
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only  one  wfaieh  did  itself  the  honor  of 
choooing  this  remarkable  man  among  its 
members.  (See  the  article  I>iim6  and 
JDeo/J  where  the  subject  of  their  instruc- 
tion is  treated  at  length.) 

EpBEif  AT,  a  place  in  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mame,  five  leases  and  a 
half  fimii  Rheims,  with  5000  inhabitantt, 
is  the  principal  place  of  the  trade  in 
champagne,  (q.  v.)  Near  the  place  are 
large  caves,  cut  in  chalk,  in  which  great 
numben  of  bottles  of  champagne  are  stor- 
ed, arranged  according  to  tne  vineyards. 

Ephemeiu  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
insects,  belonging  to  the  order  nmropiera, 
which  is  thus  characterized :  wings  four, 
erect,  reticulated,  posterior  ones  much 
smaUer;  extremity  of  the  abdomen  fur- 
nished with  three  filiform  appendages. 
Mau-fiy  or  day-fy  is  the  popular  name 
of  the  ephemeree,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral species.  From  the  short  duration 
of  the  existence  of  these  insects,  the  term 
tpkemerfd  has  been  derived,  which  is  used 
to  signify  any  thing  short-lived  or  tempo- 
rary. The  larvae,  or  grubs,  inhabit  stand- 
ing and  running  waters,  usually  abound- 
ing in  the  latter.  As  baits  for  fish,  they 
are  much  esteemed,  and  the  perfect  insect 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Great 
numbera  fall  into  the  water,  and  become 
the  {wey  of  fishes  and  birds ;  and  they 
exist  in  such  quantities  in  Camiola,  that 
when  dead  they  are  collected  in  baskets, 
and  even  in  carts,  to  be  used  as  manure 
for  the  land.  We  are  informed  that  the 
countiy  people  think  they  have  been  un- 
auccessful,  if  each  does  not  procure  30 
cart-kNids  of  them  for  that  purpose. 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  occaaonai 
migrations  of  locusts  and  other  predatory, 
insects,  will  not  think  this  incredible. 
The  ephemem  live  but  a  few  hours,  after 
becoming  perfect  insects,  appearing  gen- 
erally a  short  time  before  sunset,  4ying 
about  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  rising 
and  descending  like  gnats,  in  immense 
swarms.  They  emerge  from  the  chiys- 
alis,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
make  their  exit  firom  the  envelope  or 
case.  A  curious  circumstance  in  theij* 
history  is,  that,  after  the  developement  of 
the  perfect  insect,  it  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  offices  of  reproduction,  until  it 
hasreffularly  moulted  for  the  second  time. 
The  skin  is  found  attached  to  walls,  twigs 
of  trees,  &C.,  in  the  situations  where  they 
are  conmion.  When  at  rest,  these  insects 
preserve  the  wings  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  are  found  in  this  position,  m  a  se- 
mi-torpd  state,  a  short  time  prevkHis  to 
their  death,  which  foUows  ahnost  imme- 


diately after  the  impregnation  of  the  fe- 
male. In  the  state  of  lame,  they  are  said 
to  live  a  year,  and  in  that  of  the  chiysdis 
or  pupa,  two  yeara.  ResfHration  is  con- 
ducted throuf^  branchial  tufts  along  the 
iMLck,  and  the  pupa  difiers  fi!Dm  the  larva 
only  in  having  dorsal  appoidages,  in 
which  the  wings  are  encloseN).  Chie  spe- 
cies known  to  naturalists  deviates  fiom 
the  charactere  of  the  order  in  having  but 
two  wings,  but  in  other  respects  corre- 
sponding to  itp  brethren.  In  America, 
they  rarely  appear  in  such  quantities  as 
in  Europe,  ana  in  no  part  of  it,  we  be- 
lieve, are  they  so  abundant  as  to  be  re- 
markable. 

Ephkmsrides,  in  astronomy ;  tables 
calculated  by  astronomers,  showing  the 
present  state  of  the  heavens,  for  every 
day  at  noon ;  tiiat  is,  the  places  wherein 
all  the  planets  are  found  at  that  time.  It 
is  from  these  tables  that  the  eclipses, 
conjunctions  and  aspects  of  the  planea 
are  determined,  horoscopes  or  odestial 
schemes  constructed,  &c. 

Ephesus,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Bfinor,  was  built,  according  to  Justin,  by 
the  Amazons;  according  to  Strabo,  by 
Androchus,  the  son  of  Codrus.  It  was 
the  grand  emporium  of  western  Asia, 
having  a  convenient  and' spacious  haihor. 
Though  repeatedly  destroyed  by  war  and 
earthquakes,  it  was  soon  rebuilt  It  was 
fiimous  for  its  temple  of  Diana,  called 
•^riemtmon,  and  situated  lietween  the  town 
an4  the  harbor,  the  chief  architect  of 
which  was  Oheresiphon,  or  Ctesiphon. 
It  was  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  nations 
of  all  Asia  Minor  were  employed  220 
vears  on  this  edifice,  which  was  435  feet 
long,  and  900  broad,  and  was  adorned 
with  137  piUars,  each  60  foet  high.  Still 
more  worthy  of  notice  were  the  numer- 
ous statues  and  paintings  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  masters,  to  be  seen 
there.  It  had  been  destroyed  7  or  8 
times  liefore  Pliny  wrote,  particularly  by 
the  notorius  Erostratus,  356  R  C,  wbose 
only  object  in  burning  the  temple  vras  to 
perpetuate  his  name.  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  rebuDt,  with  more  mapuficence 
than  ever,  by  the  Ephesians,  whose  wom- 
en contributed  their  trinkets  to  the  gene- 
ral fund  raised  fortius  purpose.  Its  ruins 
are  now  the  residence  or  cowherds  and 
their  cattle,  and  the  once  splendid  city  is 
a  poor  village,  called  Aiasolvk.  Uirt  W 
written  on  tiie  temple  of  Ephesus. 

EprtiALTEs ;  the  same  as  ineubus. 
(q.  V.) 

Ephialtss.    (See  Mndu,) 

"Ephoki  ;  magutntes  of  Sparta,  esiab- 
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liflh^  as  some  think,  by  TheopompuB, 
745  K  C^  or,  accordiDg  to  othera^  by  jLy- 
curj^ufl^  to  conduct  the  uitenml  adminw- 
tiation,  particiilarly  the  iudidal  busineflB, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Kings.  They  had 
an  especial  superintendence  over  the  edu- 
cation of  youtn.  They  were  five  in  num- 
ber, chosen  fiom  the  people,  and  held 
their  office  only  a  year ;  but  soon  began 
to  lessen  the  power  of  the  kings,  and  &r 
voured  oligarchy. 

Ephbaimites.  Frederic  the  Great,  in 
the  seven  years'  war,  established  a  mint  at 
Leipsic,  which  he  let  to  the  Jews  Ephraim, 
Itsig  and  company.  The  amount  of  rent, 
increasinff  from  year  to  year,  rose  at  lap 
to  $7,000,000  of  the  bad  money  coined 
there.  The  Jewish  contractors  struck  off 
a  vast  quantity  of  eight  groschen  pieces, 
which  depreciated  in  value  eveiy  year,  so 
that  the  fine  mark,  in  1761,  rose  to  35  (do>l- 
lora,  and  the  old  Augustus  and  Frederic 
d'orpaawd  fbr20doBarB.  To  impose  on 
the  public,  the  number  of  the  year  1753 
was  put  upon  these  small  coma  The 
people  gave  these  ei^ht  groschen  pieces 
the  name  of  I^ihramUes.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  they  were  redeemed  by  the  Saxon 
government 

Ephbata  ;  an  irregular  village  built 
and  occupied  by  a  society  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  on  the  Cocalico  creek,  in  Lancas- 
ter counnr,  Pennsylvania,  60  miles  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  38  from  Har- 
risburg.  This  society,  usually  denominat- 
ed the  Dimkersj  was  founded  by  Conrad 
Beissel,  a  German  of  much  intelligence 
and  piety,  who  had  received  a  regular  ed- 
ucation at  Halle,  and  took  orders  as  a  Cal- 
vinistic  minister;  but,  being  peisecuted  for 
his  opinions  on  some  points  of  theology, 
which  he  could  not  reconcile  to  his  mind, 
he  left  Europe,  imd  retired  to  this  place 
about  the  year  1720,  and  soon  formed  a 
little  colony,  called  Ephrak^  in  allusion  to 
the  Hebrews  who  used'toong  psalms  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  It  contains 
several  veiy  ancient  and  singular  buildings^ 
the  principal  of  which  are  a  brother  and 
a  sister  house.  The  two  houses  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  are  very  large,  and  are 
four  stories  high :  each  contains  a  chapel, 
and  is  divided  into  small  apartments,  so 
that  six  dormitories,  which  are  barely 
large  enough  to  contain  a  cot  (in  former 
times,  a  bench  and  block  for  the  head),  a 
closet  and  an  hour-glass,  surround  a  com- 
mon room,  in  which  each  mess  have  their 
meals  and  pursue  their  respective  avoca- 
tions. This  people  are  remarkable  for 
their  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  and 
ordinances  of  the  New  Testament,  even  to 


the  washing  of  the  feet  before  administer- 
ing the  sacrament ;  and  do  not  admit  of 
any  innovations  whatever  on  the  estab- 
lished forms  and  ceremonies  of  Chiist. 
They  are  veiy  observant  of  the  Sabbath 
(the  seventh  day).  The  dress  of  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters  is  that  of  the  Franciscans 
or  White  Friars.  The  members  of  the 
society  are  now  much  diqieised;  a  hage 
body  of  them  now  live  in  community  at 
theAntietam  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. At  one  period,  about  60  or  70 
years  since,  they  were  very  numerous^ 
exceeding  500  in  the  cbister.  The  few 
that  remam  in  the  convent,  and  the  mem- 
beiB  in  the  adiacent  countiy,  difSar  in  no 
respect  fitmi  their  neigfabcNs  in  dress  or 
manners,  though  they  live  in  the  fidth  of 
their  fothons,  and  are  remaiked  for  their 
exemplary  lives  and  deportment  The 
ancient  community  enteiteined  some  opin- 
ions^ which,  in  the  present  day,  are  deem- 
ed visionary,  and  the  product  of  enthusi- 
asm and  speculation.  They  are  much 
misrepresented,  however,  by  those  wriieiB 
who  assert,  that  they  live  chiefly  upon 
roots  and  other  vegetables,  the  rules  of 
the  society  not  allowing  them  flesh,  ex- 
cept on  particular  occasions;  that  they 
consider  future  hapntness  to  be  attained 
only  by  penance  ana  outward  mortifica- 
tion in  this  life;  and  that  they  disclaim 
violence,  even  in  cases  of  selMefonoe, 
and  suffer  themsehres  to  be  definuded  or 
wronged  rather  than  go  to  law.  These 
writers  are  also  in  error  when  they  state 
that  they  aUow  no  intercourse  between 
the  brethren  and  sisters,  not  even  by  mar- 
riage. On  the  oontraiy,  whenever  two 
wish  to  engaffe  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock, 
they  are  aided  by  the  society,  though  tiwy 
consider  celibacy  a  virtue.  They  are 
peacefiil,  and  their  maimer  of  Uving  is 
temperate;  but  they  enjoy  in  moderation 
the  same  temporal  goods  and  comforts  as 
their  fellow  mm.  They  are  distingmshed 
for  their  music,  which  is  peculiar,  com- 
posed and  amiiged  by  themselves. 

En ;  a  Greek  preposition  (hl)t  havin(j  a 
number  of  sigmfications-Hm,  «]mmi,  m, 
over,  above^  touKr,  befirty  &c  This  was 
the  reason  of  its  being  compounded  with 
many  words  which  passed  over  into  Latin, 
and  thence  into  English,  as  a  number  of 
the  following  articles  will  show. 

Epic  ;  a  poem  of  the  narrative  kind. 
This  is  all  that  is  property  signified  by  the 
word,  although  we  generel^r  ondemtand 
by  it  a  poem  of  an  elevated  character, 
describing  the  exploits  of  heroes.  With- 
out entering  mto  the  various  theories  of 
epic  composition,  we  shall  state  the  views 
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of  one  of  the  most  distiiiffuished  oridcs 
of  our  age— A.  W.  von  ScEJefjel— on  this- 
■abject  Ab  action  ia  the  object  of  the 
drama  (q.  v.),  so  nanation  ia  that  of  the 
epic  But  as  the  event  reUtted  ia  aome- 
thing  ah«ady  past,  the  epic  is  •leas  stirring 
than  the  drama,  which  repreaentB  an  ac- 
ti<«i  as  just  happening,  and  therefore  fills 
die  mind  vnth  a  lively  excitement ;  hence 
the  more  (]uiet  tone  of  the  epic,  and  die 
pauses  which  may  be  allowed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  description,  whilst  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  is  to  set  before  the 
spectator  a  rapid  succession  of  actions, 
and  completely  engross  him  in  the  exhi- 
bition ;  hence,  too,  the  poet  is  allowed  to 
introduce  passages  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tions (the  frequency  and  propriety  of 
which,  of  course,  must  be  regulated  by 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  writer); 
nay,  the  veiy  eiHtheta  by  which  the  per- 
sons and  events  of  the  epic  poem  are  de- 
signated, are  of  a  descriptive  character, 
and  indicate  the  poet's  observation  of 
vfhat  is  goinff  on;  whilst,  in  the  drama,  he 
must  not  maKe  himself  visiUe  at  all.  The 
epic  19  not  a  hasty  journey,  in  which  we 
huny  towards  a  certain  end,  but  an  ex- 
cursMNi,  on  which  we  take  time  to  view 
many  objects  on  the  road,  which  the  art 
of  the  poet  presents  to  amuse  us.  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  in  his  VanekuU  dor  Jietthetlk 
(Introduction  to  iEsthetics),  says  on  this 
point:  '^The  epic  poet  may  fly  from  re- 

E'  m  to  region,  oetween  heaven  and  hell, 
t  he  must,  at  least,  describe  his  fli^t  and 
his  vray .  Slow  and  prolonged  description 
is  allowed  in  the  epic  ^w  long  does 
Achilles  rage !  How  slow  is  the  death 
of  Christ!*  Hence  the  propriety  of  a 
calm  and  minute  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the 
ensode.  The  multitude  of  acton  retards, 
like  a  number  of  wheels  in  clock-work, 
the  course  of  the  machine;  since  each 
actor  requires  room  ibr  his  action.  Nov- 
els are  epic  oompositionB,  and  follow  the 
mme  rules.  Yorick's  journey  occuoies 
but  three  days;  the  fifth  book  of  I>on 
Quixote  is  confined  to  one  evening,  in  a 
tavern.  The  action  of  the  poem  Ixxtomes 
tedious,  it  is  true,  in  case  of  repetition,  and 
stops  when  action  fi>reign  to  the  main 
purpose  is  introduced ;  but  the  main  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  may  be  divided  into 
parts  without  being  exposed  to  the  chaige 
of  these  fiuilts,  as  the  unity  of  a  day  is 
not  destroyed  by  its  division  into  hours." 
Unity,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  the  epic' 
as  in  every  poem,  and,  in  fiict,  in  every 
production  of  art  (See  Drama.)  But 
*  In  KJofMtock's  Mestiade, 


this  unity  need  not  be  so  scrupulously  ob- 
served as  in  the  drama.  A  writer  of  se- 
nius  may  be  allowed  to  overstep  the  rum^ 
and  say,  "I  do  not  intend  to  give  yea  a 
perfi9ct  epic,  but  merely  fiagments,"  as  By- 
ron has  done  in  the  case  of  the  CKomir. 
Such  productions,  however,  must  ahvayB 
remain  exceptions  to  the  class  of  epic  com- 
poflitiotis.  Parts  of  difierent  operas  are 
sometimes  combined  for  an  evening^  en- 
tertainment ;  but  no  one  would  call  such  a 
performance  an  opera.  The  fragments 
of  a  masteriy  woik  of  sculpture  may  be 
beautifiil,  and  much  more  beautiful  and 
more  valuable  than  many  complete  stat- 
ues; yet  fiagments  are  not  statues. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appean 
that  the  epic  may  treat  very  difierent  sub- 
jects, grave  and  elevated  like  Dante's  and 
Milton's  poems,  |^lowing  and  rcMnantic  like 
Arioslb^  and  Wieland^  efMCS,  cheerAil  and 
ludicrous  like  Taasino^  and  Butler^  ad- 
mirable productions.  Accordingly,  epics 
have  been  divided  into  heroic ;  moc^-fae- 
roic,  as  the  excellent  La  SeeMa  RmUa 
(The  Rape  of  the  Bucket  I  or  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lodk,orBoileau'^Liffrm;  romantic 
as  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered ;  allegoric, 
as  Dante,  &c;  but  these  divisions  can 
never  be  verydefinite,  as  th^  pass  imper- 
ceptibly into  each  other.  Whilst  Homer 
is,  we  miriit  almost  say,  plastic,  Ariosto 
is  almost  lyric,  and  always  descriptive 
in  quite  another  st^le,  and  Milton  oAm 
pours  ioith  his  reugious  sentiments  in  a 
lyric  strain;  yet  the  poems  <^  aU  ate 
epics. 

As  the  language  and  the  literature  of  a  na- 
tion always  mutually  afiect  each  other,  vre 
trace  this  influence,  of  course,  in  epic  po- 
etiy.  Who  can  calculate  the  great  influ- 
ence which  Homer  probably  had  on  the 
Greek  language?  Whikt,  on  the  odier 
hand,  it  is  pardy  ovring  to  the  plastic  trait 
in  the  two  ancient  languages,  that  this 
characteristic  was  impaii^  to  their  epic 
poetry.  Among  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  none  is  so  well  adapted  to  deso^ 
tion  as  the  English — a  circumstanoe,  to 
which,  probably,  is  partly  owing  the  great 
number  of  English  epics,  or  poems  of  sn 
epic  character,  of  which  many  are  truly 
beautifiil,  including  all  varieties,  firom  tfa« 
sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the  wit  of 
Hudibnis.  Spenser,  Mihon,  Glover,  But- 
ler, Pope,  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Canaipbell, 
Scmthey,  and  many  other  diadnstiished 
names,  are  embraced  in  the  list  of  English 
epicvniters.  In  the  number  of  ^ood  epics, 
the  Italians  are  next  to  the  English,  aniGor 
modem  nations,  and  can  produce  diree  of 
die  highest  character,  wtiile  the  Engfisb 
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bave  but  one  of  the  highest  rank  to  oppose 
to  them :  these  three  are  Dante's  Awina 
Cknmniediaf  one  of  the  grandest  productions 
of  the  human  mind ;  Ariosto's  Oriando 
F\mo80i  the  flower  of  romantic  poetiy  ; 
and  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  poem . 
which,  if  deficient  in  originality  and 
character,  two  veiy  impcntant  ingredi- 
ents of  an  epic,  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
sweetness  and  harmony,  and,  in  fiust,  has 
not,  in  our  opinion,  been  equalled  in  these 
respects.  The  Italians  are  very  rich  in 
bunesque  and  satiric  epics.  The  Gennans 
possess  one  great  ancient  epic,  the  Mbdunr 
gtnUed  (q.  vX  a  poem  of  the  grandest 
design,  and  of  the  nigfaest  rank  in  regard 
to  the  characters  described,  excelling  in 
this  respect  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  the  chief 
personage  of  which  is  violent,  self-willed, 
and  incapable  of  self-government,  so  as  to 
lidl  fiur  below  the  nmk  of  a  true  hero, 
whose  attributes  should  be  firmness  and 
self-conmiand,  a  spirit  unshaken  in  adver- 
sity, and  an  intellect  adequate  to  every  exi- 
gency. But  in  respect  to  poetical  execu- 
'  tion  and  beauty  of  language,  the  AIMun- 
ftnlUd  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Ion- 
ic rhapsodies. .  Of  a  very  early  date,  like- 
wise, 18  the  satirical  epic  Rejfmrd  the  Ihx 
(q.  v.),  a  poem  alike  original  m  deagn  and 
execution,  in  well-concdved  and  well-ex- 
ecuted satire.  It  may  be  considered  a 
model  of  satiric  epic  poetry.  The  great- 
est modem  epic  of  the  Germans  is  the 
Mesnade,  by  Kiopstock,  which  we  con- 
sider fiuihy  in  its  very  conception,  as  the 
life  of  the  Savior  offen  but  little  matter 
suitable  for  the  epic  poet,  so  that  the  po- 
em in  general  has  litde  of  an  epic  char- 
acter. It  is  not  much  read  in  Germany ; 
when  perused,  it  is  generally  as  a  task,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  duty.  In  modem  times, 
the  Germans  have  had  several  epics  fifom 
Wie]and,Schultze  and  others;  but  he  who 
has  enjoyed  Camoens,  Ariosto,  and  the 
epics  of  me  British  poets,  will  not  think 
that  the  German  epics  rise  in  value,  bv 
comparison:  still  less  should  we  think 
of  extolling  those  Gemaan  epics  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
id^lBc  po^iy :  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  Q^the^s  Iknnannvnd  Doro- 
theei,  a  poem  much  esteemed  by  his  coun- 
tiymen  in  general  (but  in  which  we  were 
never  able  to  take  any  great  interest),  giv- 
ing quaint  descriptions  in  incorrect  hexam- 
eters: it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  when  this  poem  was  writteu,  hexame- 
ters, in  Gemum,  were  somethinff  new,  and 
the  standard  of  correctness  had  then  not 
been  raised  so  high  as  it  has  since  been, 
chiefly  by  the  exeitions  of  A.  W.  von 


ISchlegeL  Still  less  could  we  ever  relish 
the  LotMfo  of  Voes,  a  poem  which  treats 
in  regular  einc  style  the  scenes  in  the  life 
of  a  countr^  clergyman,  and  in  which  the 
standing  epithet  wrux&rdig  (respectable)  is 
as  often  and  sravely  repeated,  whenever 
the  ''pastor  of  GHinau'^is  mentioned,  as 
tufUUfooUdf  in  Homer,  with  the  name  of 
Achilles.  Descriptiveness  is  not  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  German  language,  as 
in  the  English  (it  is  m<He  abeiract  and 
metaphysical,  hence,  in  poetry  more  lyrical), 
and  merefore  it  does  not  so  namrally  lead 
the  poet  to  epic  poetry.  The  most  impor- 
tant epic  of  the  Spaniards  is  Ercilla^s' 
•^raueana,  a  •poem,  which,  to  fereigners, 
generally  appears  like  a  dull  chnmide, 
defective  in  poetical  conciseness  of  lan- 
guage and  originality  of  ideas.  The 
Spamards  possess  several  epics  of  an  al- 
lekoric-rsligious  character.  One  of  the 
noblest  of  epic  productions,  is  Camoens' 
lAuiad^  which,  uke  a  magnificent  flower, 
sprung  naturally  out  of  a  heroic  and  glo- 
nous  affe,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  many 
animadversions  on  particular  parts  of  it,  in 
which  the  taste  of  the  a^  ma^  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  hi^er  claims  of  poetry,  will 
be  prized  as  long  as  noble  ideas  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  are  valued.  The  French 
language,  the  chief  traits  of  which  are 
precision,  and  an  agreeable  and  often 
charming  vivacity,  is  not  very  weU  adapt- 
ed for  the  epic,  which,  not  to  become  te- 
dious in  the  slow  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive; requires  a  copious  and  descriptive 
language ;  qualities  for  which  the  French 
language  is  bv  no  means  remarkable.  The 
HmriauU  strikes  most  foreigners  as  a  feil- 
ure,  in  which  the  author's  intellect  was  su- 
perior to  his  genius.  Boileau's  comic  ep- 
ic, the  Lutrin,  is  much  esteemed.  Of  the 
Greek  epics,  it  is  well  known  that  Ho- 
mer's Ihad  and  Otbfssey  are  the  principal. 
Much  the  most  disdnguished  Roman  epic 
is  the  iEneis  of  Virgil.  Lucan's  Phar- 
saKa  is  rather  a  historical  chronicle  than 
an  epic  It  is  intended  as  an  apotheosis 
of  Pompey.  The  licentious  Petronius  also 
wrote  an  q>ic  on  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Valerius  Flaccus,  contempora- 
ry or  Vespasian,  wrote  an  epic  on  the  Ar- 
gonauts, too  close  an  imitation  of  the  a^- 
gonauHca  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  There 
are,  however,  some  noble  passages  in  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.  Silius  Italicus  wrote  an 
epic  on  the  second  Punic  war.  Statins, 
contemporary  of  Domitian,  is  the  author 
of  the  Thebaidy  which  he  dedicated  to  this 
corrapt  tyrant  His  style  is  bombastic  and 
afll)cted ;  but  he  is  a  writer  of  genius. 
Duite  acknowledges  this  in  his  poem. 
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EncHAKMUs  OF  Cos,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Pytbagoraan  school,  lived  in  the  htter 
nut  of  the  fiflh  century  before  Chnst,  at 
Syiaeuse,  and  there  wrote  his  celebrsted 
cojQEiedieBy  now  lost.  Their  number  is  reck- 
oned at  52,  and  the  titles  of  40  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  tyrant  Hiero 
banisbed  bun  fiom  Syracuse,  on  account 
of  his  philosophical  principles,  and  some 
allusions  in  his  comedies.  He  ended  his 
days  in  bis  native  place,  at  an  advanced  a^. 
The  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epichannus,  pnor 
to  the  Attic,  grew  out  of  the  mimes,  vnnch 
were  peculiar  to  this  island,  makinff  a  sort 
of  popular  poetry.  He  anan^  the  sep- 
arate unconnected  scenes,  eihibited  in  the 
mimea^  into  continued  plots,  as  in  tragedy. 
His  comedies  were  longref^uded  as  mod- 
els in  this  species  of  conqMMition,  and  are 
as  much  distinguished  by  their  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  by  their  wit  and  live- 
ly dialogue.  The  Sicilian  comedy,  in  op- 
poation  to  the  Attic-Ionic,  is  also  desig- 
*Ba(ed  as  the  Doric  comedy. 

Efichikbka  is  the  name  given,  in  logic 
and  rhetoric,  to  a  condumon,  whose  pre- 
mises are  at  the  same  time  proved  by 
reasons  annexed,  so  that  an  abridged  com- 
pound argumentVpolysvllogism)  is  formed. 

Eptctbtus.  This  celebrated  Stoic,  bom 
at  Hieropolis,  in  Phiygia,  A.  D.  90,  lived 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  the  slave  of  Epaph- 
roditus,  a  brutal  fieedman  of  Nero,  whose 
abuse  and  mal-treatment  he  bore  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that,  his  master  once  striking  a 
severe  blow  upon  his  leg,  he  calmly  re- 
monstrated, teUing  him  that  he  would 
break  the  limb.  The  mant  redoubled  his 
blows,  and  broke  the  bone.  ^  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  soP  was  the  only  exclamation 
of  the  philosopher.  He  was  afterwards 
sec  at  liberty,  but  always  lived  in  the  great- 
est poverty.  The  fixmdation  of  his  mo- 
rality was  padence  and  abstinence.  The 
excellence  of  his  system  was  universally 
acknowledged.  Domitian  banished  him, 
with  other  philosophers,  fiom  Rome ;  for 
the  tyrant  could  not  but  hate  men  whose 
principles  breathed  scorn  of  ail  injustice 
and  wickedness.  Epictetus  settled  in  Epi- 
rus,  but  returned  after  the  death  of  Do- 
mitian, and  was  in  high  esteem  widi  Adri- 
an and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  A.  D.  134, 
was  made  sovemor  of  Cappadocia.  Airi- 
an  collected  the  sayings  or  Epictetus,  his 
teacher ;  we  have  them  still,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Enddridion.  Besides  this  manual, 
we  have  four  books  more  of  philosophical 
maxims,  by  him.  Of  both  works,  espe- 
cially of  the  EnMridknif  there  have  been 
many  editions.    Schweighftuser  has  pub- 


lished them  together  (Leipsie,  1799,  sqq. 
Svols.).  As  a  proof  of  the  lu|h  reqiect 
in  which  Epictetus  was  held,  it  v  said  that 
his  study  lamp  was  sold  after  his  death 
for  9000  drachmas. 

EptcuRiTs;  bom  at  Gargettus,  near 
Athens,  343  B.  C.  This  Greek  philoao- 
pher  was  the  son  of  poor  TpamatB,  and  <^ 
so  studious  a  disposition,  that,  in  his  12di 
year,  he  went  to  Adiens  to  att^[id  the  in- 
structi<Mi8  of  the  grammarian  Pamp^us. 
Once  hearing  him  repeat  a  verse  ofUesiod, 
in  which  Chaos  is  called  the  first  of  all 
created  beings,  be  inquired  who  created 
Chaos,  for  he  must  be  the  first  of  enstea- 
ces.  The  gianunarian  referred  him  to  the 
philosopherB,  whom  Epicurus  hencefordi 
zealouEUjT  attended.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tented with  seeinjf  Athens  only.  In  order 
to  cultivate  his  mmd,  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation, he  travelled  through  various  coun- 
tries, and  at  last,  in  his  dim  year,  opened 
his  school  in  a  garden  at  Athens.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  scholanL 
He  taught  that  the  greatest  good  oonsiais 
in  a  happiness,  springing  notfit>m  sensual 
gratification  or  vicious  pleasures,  but  fiom 
virtue,  and  consisting  in  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  soul  with  itselil  He  ac- 
cordingly renounced  vice,  and  embraced 
virtue,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for 
their  connexion  with  happiness,  vice  be- 
ing as  incompatible  with  it  as  virtue  is  es- 
sential to  it  He  recommended  wisdoni, 
moderation,  temperance,  seclusion  from 
political  affiurs,  gentleness,  forbearance 
towards  the  self-love  of  men,  firmness  of 
soul,  the  enjoyment  of  decent  pleasures 
(so  for  as  it  does  not  incapacitate  us  for  new 
pleasures),  and  contempt  of  lifo.  Freedom 
fit>m  pain  he  regarded  as  desirable,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  bore  with  fortitude  the 
most  excruciating  pains  of  body.  Although 
he  distincdy  showed  the  meaning  of  &$ 
doctrines  by  his  own  exem^&y  life 
(which  some,  however,  charged  with  {Hide 
and  envy),  yet  they  have  been  often  mis- 
understood  or  misrepresented.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  bor- 
rowed Srom  Democritus,  is  atomical  and 
material.  Proceeding  upon  the  axiom, 
that  nothing  can  be  produced  fixim  noth- 
ing, he  assumed  two  necenary,  eternal 
and  infinite  first  causes— space,  and  atmns, 
or  indivisible  bodies,  arranged  in  endless 
variety.  These  atoms,  by  virtue  of  tfa^ 
natural  gravity,  moved  in  space,  and  min- 
j^led  wi&  one  another.  To  make  the  mt- 
ion  possible,  he  supposed  them  to  move,  not 
in  straight  but  in  curved  lines.  By  these 
motions,  thc^  crossed  and  hit  each  other 
in  all  possible  ways;  andfimn  theirnum- 
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berless  combiiiations  and  intenrdutioiis, 
arose  bodies  and  beings  of  all  kinds.  Al- 
though single  atoms  had  no  other  quali- 
ties than  figure  and  gravi^,  they  produced, 
Dvhen  combined  in  bodies,  the  various 
qualities  that  i^ct  the  senses,  as  color, 
sound,  smell,  &c  He  further  taught,  that 
as  all  things  arose  firomthe  union  of  atoms, 
so  all  things  will  be  again  destroyed  by 
their  dissolution ;  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  worlds,  formed  by  chance,  which  are 
continually  rising  and  falling.  The  world, 
as  it  has  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an 
end ;  and  out  of  its  ruins,  a  new  one  will 
be  formed.  He  found  no  difference  be- 
tween men  and  brutes,  and  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  soul  to  the  same  material 
process  above  described.  The  gods,  he 
thought,  lived  in  eternal  tranquillity,  un- 
concerned about  the  world.  This  doctrine, 
which  was  not  uniusdy  charged  with 
atheism  and  materialism,  drew  upon  him 
much  opposition  and  calumny.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  72  (270  B.  C).  His  system 
found  many  followers  in  Rome,  among 
whom  Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Lucre- 
tius, were  the  most  eminent,  although  it 
never  attained  the  reputation  of.  the  Peri- 
patetic, Stoic,  and  Platonic  schools.  Little 
IS  lefl  of  his  numerous  writings.  Some 
fragments  of  a  Treatise  on  Nature  have 
been  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  pub- 
lished by  OreUi  (Leipsic,  1818).  The  oth- 
er accounts  of  his  philosophy  are  only  the 
poem  of  Lucretius,  and  the  UQtices  of  it 
in  Cicero,  Pliny  the  elder,  &c.,  and  two 
letters  (published  by  Schneider,  Leipeic, 
1813,  in  a  rev'u^  and  improved  edition). 
— ^An  epicurean,  according  to  the  perverted 
meaning  of  the  efHCurean  doctrine,  is  one 
who  is  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments, 
particularly  those  of  the  table. 

EpicTcix,  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
was  a  subordinate  orbit  or  circle,  which 
was  supposed  to  move  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  larger  one,  called  the  different; 
by  means  of  which  one  motion,  apparent- 
ly irregular,  was  resolved  into  two  that 
were  circular  and  uniform.  And  when 
the  observed  motion  was  so  irregular  and 
complicated  as  not  to  be  resolved  with  one 
epicycle,  others  were  added,  till  a  nearer 
approximation  was  obtained.  This  eys- 
tem  owed  its  origin  to  a  prejudice  that 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  ancient,  in 
favor  of  circular  motion ;  and  the  prob- 
lem that  principally  engaged  the  attention 
of  astronomers  in  those  times,  vns  to  as- 
sign the  proper  proportion  of  Uie  different 
and  epicycle  which  should  approximate 
nearest  to  absolute  observatioD.  (See  •/&- 
tronmMff  HisUny  qfy 
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EpiCTCLOin,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which 
revolves  about  another  circle,  eith^  on 
the  concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circum- 
ference, and  thus  differs  m>m  the  common 
cycloid,  which  is  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  circle  along  a  riffht  line ;  though 
the  latter  has  sometimes  been  assimilated 
with  the  former,  by  considering  the  right 
line  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  infinite.  The  invention  of 
epicycloids  is  ascribed  to  M.  Roemer,  the 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer. 

EpinAURDs ;  one  of  the  mostoonsideni- 
ble  towns  and  commercial  seaports  of  an- 
cient Greece ;  situated  in  Arffolis,  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  particularly  cetebrated  ibr 
its  magnificent  temple  of  .£sculapiu8, 
which  stood  on  an  eminence  not  far  from 
the  town.  An  inscription  over  the  en- 
trance declared  it  to  be  open  only  to  pure 
souls.  <0rowds  of  invalios  resorted  to  the 
place,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  cure  fifom 
the  beneficent  divinity,  in  whose  honor 
festivals  were  celebrat^  yearly. 

Epidemic,  or  Epidemic  Disease  (finmi 
hi  and  6im8(,  among  the  people),  ngnifiefl 
a  state .  of  sickness  which  prevails  in  a 
place  or  tract  of  country  only  for  a  tem- 
porary period.  An  epidemic  always  orig- 
inates in  transient  extenial  influence^ 
which  gradually  produce  such  changes  in 
the  bodily  system,  as  finally  bring  on  the 
sickness.  Thus  many  disoises  appear  to 
arise  from  some  peculiar  morbid  matter  in 
the  atmosphere,  brought  by  particular 
winds ;  e.  g.,  the  influenza,  and  other  dis- 
eases :  also,  poor  or  scanty  food,  un- 
wholesome mixtures,  &C.,  may^  occasion 
epidemics.  Seasons  of  scarcity,  which 
compel  men  to  have  recourse  to  unusual 
means  of  subsistence,  (as,  for  example,  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,*  to  the  baric  or  trees 
instead  of  com),  often  occasion  epidemics. 
The  ergot  in  rye  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  raphanict.  Bad  bariey,  or  much 
mixture  of  bearded  darnel  (loUiumtemiuien- 
hfm),  makes  the  beer  which  is  prepared 
firom  it  unwholesome,  and  produces 
sickness  in  those  who  partake  of  it. 
Causes  producing  a  disturbed  state  of 
mind,  such  as  war,  sieges,  earthquakes, 
&C.,  by  their  efiects  on  the  nerFous  sys- 
tem, may  very  much  finrour  the  produc- 
tion of  epidemic  diseases,  or,  at  least,  ren- 
der them  more  malignant  Epidemics 
sometimes  begin  with  a  few,  sometimes 
attack  great  numbers  of  persons  at  onoe, 
as  commonly  happens  in  a  great  and  sud- 
den change  of  wind  or  wcNsther.  If^  fbr 
mstance,  after  a  long  continuance  of  a 
west  or  80ttth-west  wind,  with  warm 
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matfaer,  it  fuddenly  changes  to  an  east  or 
north-eaat  wind,  we  hear  people  oomplain- 
ing  directly  of  coughs,  colds,  rheumatiBms^ 
&c  An  epidemic,  at  its  commencement, 
is  usually  mild,  and  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous as  it  spreads ;  as  it  goes  ofi;  it,  for 
3ie  most  part,  assumes  a  mild  character 
again.  It  frequently  terminates  as  gradu- 
afiy  as  it  began,  but  sometimes  suddenly. 
Manypenons  are  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  prevailing  epidemic  The  cause  prob- 
ably hes  in  their  bodily  habit,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  prevailinff  influences,  and 
makes  them  capable  of  resisting  them 
longer  than  other  persons.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  men  with  chronic  complaints, 
hypochondriacs,  &C.,  remain  fiee  from 
epidemic  disorders.  Epidemics  are  often 
confounded  with  contagious  disorders. 
The  first  originally  are  not  contagious; 
dieir  bri^  and  propagation  depend  04 
general  mfluences,  ana  they  commonly 
generate  no  conta^ous  matter,  producing 
me  same  disease  m  another  boay  by  cour 
tact  with  it  It  is  only  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, especially  if  the  disorder  is 
a  violent  one,  and  many  patients  are 
crowded  into  a  narrow  room,  that  a  con- 
tagious matter  can  be  generated,  forming 
a  corrupt  atmosphere  about  the  sick,  and 
capable  of  ezcitmg  the  disease  in  penons 
n^o  come  near  it  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, contagion  does  not  necessari- 
ly take  place,  and  the  igncnnnt  generally 
conceive  a  hasty  and  groundless  fear  of 
contagion.  Thus,  for  instuice,  that  is 
fiequently  ascribed  to  contagion,  which  is 
<Mily  the  consequence  of  a  violent  shock 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a 
sick  person,  peihape  in  a  loathsome  state, 
whereby  the  disease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly 
developed. 

Epibbbmis  {Grom  h},  upon,  and  Hpiu^ 
the  true  skin) ;  the  scarf-skin.  (See  Cur 
lide,  and  £%tfi.) 

Epidote.  This  mineral  is  found  ciys- 
talhzed  in  riiombic  prisms  variously  mod- 
ified, both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities. 
It  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  ri^t- 
oblique-angled  prism  of  115°  96^,  and 
64°  34',  which  is  therefore  its  primary 
crystal  Some  of  its  more  interesting 
secondary  or  actually  occurring  forms 
are  the  foUovring,  viz. :  1.  the  primary 
crystal,  altered  by  the  truncation  of  its 
acute  lateral  edges,  and  terminated  at  bqth 
extremities  by  dihedral  summits ;  9.  the 
same,  but  terminated  by  four^dded  pyr- 
amids, whose  apices  are  truncated;  3, 
the  primary  crystal,  with  all  its  lateral 
edges  truncated  and  terminated  as  in  the 


last  instance.    The  jprismB  are  genenlly 
streaked  longitudinaJly ;  lustre,  vitreous; 
color,  green  and  gray  prevalenL    Among 
the  most  common  shades  of  the  first  is 
pistachio-green ;  the  gray  colors  pass  into 
white ;   translucent   on  the   edges,  and 
sometimes  transparent ;  brittle ;  hardness 
above  that  of  feldspar,  and  litde  inferior 
to  quartz ;  specific  gravity,  3^26  to  3^^ 
Some  of  die  larger  crystals  from  Norway 
consist  of  concentric  coats,  the  outer  ones 
of  which,  being  peeled  otE,  leave  a  crystal 
vrith  smooth  feces.     Thin  crystals  are 
oflen  observable.    When  massive,  the  in- 
dividuals  are    columnar,  straight,   and 
either   parallel    or  divergent ;   th^  are 
sometimes  granular,  and  even  become^ 
occasionally,  impalpable,  when  they  are 
strongly  connected.    The  deep  green  va- 
rieties are  called,  in  common  mnyiage, 
tpidoUy  while  the  ^y  are  denommated 
zaitiU ;  no  distinction  exists  between  the 
two,  except  what  arises  out  of  color.    The 
granular  variety  has  also  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  separate  appellation  of  soorza; 
and  a  light  reddish-black  variety  firon 
Piedmont,  which  is  hi^ly  charged  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  has  oeen  called  the 
moi^anefumgndlote.    The  chemical  com- 
position of  epidote  is  as  folk>w8,  the  spe- 
cimen analyzed  consisting  of  the  green 
variety  fix>m  Norway:   silica,  37;   alu- 
mine,  21;  lime,  15;  oxide  of  iron,  24; 
oxide  of  manganese,  1.50.     Before  the 
bk>w-pipe,  this  species  melts,  vrith  much 
intumescence,  into  a  greenish  transparent 
glass.     Epidote  is  found  in  the  oldest 
rocks,  in  which  it  occupies  drusy  cavities, 
or  narrow  veins,  being  irregular^  distrib- 
uted through  them,  without  ever  entering 
into  th^  compositioii,  as  a  regular  in- 
gredient   Magnificent  crrstals  of  it,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  or 
two  in  diameter,  are  found  at  Arendal,  in 
Norway,  and  are  hence  called  dAnefubiife. 
Similar  varieties  occur  in  Sweden,  and 
at  Franconia,  New  Hampshire.     Finely 
crystallized  specimens  come  fivm  Pied- 
mont; and  the  zoisite  varietv  is  found  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  a  mat  numbor  of  |daoes 
in  the  U.  States.    The  transparent  crys- 
tals^ of  a  fine  color,  are  sometimeB  wrought 
by  the  lamdary ;  though  they  are  eatoem- 
ed  of  littte  value  in  jewelry. 

Epioastric  (tfi^uitriau^ftom  U^  upon, 
or  above,  and  yo^p,  the  stomach).  That 
part  of  the  abdomen  that  lies  over  the 
stomach  is  called  the  tpgtutnc  rtgion.  It 
reaches  fimn  the  pit  of  mie  stomach  to  an 
imaginary  line  above  the  navel,  sapposed 
tobednvm  finmoneextrani^ofthelast 
of  the  fidse  ribs  to  the  other.    ItsaideBars 
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called  h/poikondna,  and  are  covered  by 
the  fiilse  ribs,  between  which  hes  the 
epiffastriuDQL 

£piOLOTTis  (fix>m  litZ,  upon,  and  xAiimf, 
the  ton^e) ;  the  cartilage  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  that  fiiUa  upon  the  glottis,  or 
superior  opening  of  the  laiynx ;  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe.  Its  figure  is  nearly 
oval;  it  is  concave  posteriorly, '^d  con- 
vex anterioriy.  Its  apex  or  superior  ex- 
tremity is  loose,  and  is  always  elevated 
upvniras  by  its  own  elasticity.  While 
the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  back- 
wards in  swallovirinff,  the  epiglottis  is  put 
over  the  aperture  of  the  la^nx ;  hence  it 
shuts  up  the  jguasace  fiom  the  mouth  into 
the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis  is 
fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os  hy- 
oidte,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament 

Efiooni;  the  collective  name  of  the 
sons  of  the  seven  Greek  princes,  who 
conducted  the  first  war  against  Thebes, 
without  success.  The  name  signifies 
qfter-bom,  or  mccetsors,  from  hi  and  yfy- 
vs^eat,  to  be  bom.    (See  Thebes.) 

Epioium  (fi!om  iff},  upon,  and  y^d^,  I 
write);  originally  an  inscription,  then  a 
poetical  inscription  in  temples,  on  tombs, 
&c.  The  object  requires  brevity,  but 
admits  of  all  kmds  of  sentiments  and 
ideas ;  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
the  epigram  always  satirical.  From  its 
con<7ise  and  expressive  character,  it  is, 
indeed,  well  fitted  fi)r  satire,  and  often 
employed  for  satirical  purposes,  as  it  was, 
likewise,  vrith  the  Romans;  but  an  epi- 
giauB  may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic, 
lyric,  or  efegiac  Lessing,  in  his  Theoiy 
of  the  Epigram,  says,  that  it  is  made  up 
of  two  parts— of  an  interesting  idea  and 
a  striking  conclusion ;  but  Herder  has 
shown  mat  this  is  not  the  essential 
character  of  the  epigram,  thou^  a  fi:e- 
quent  and  agreeable  form.  It  vras  not, 
by  any  means,  generally  the  case  vrith 
the  Greek  epigrams.  The  epigram,  vrith 
the  Romans,  flourished  most,  as  was  nat- 
lural,  in  conrupt  times,  when  satire  found 
most  occaaon  for  reproach,  and  wit  took 
the  place  of  noble  ideas.  Catullus  and 
Martial  were  distinguished  epigrammatic 
poets  among  the  Romana  Marot,  in  the 
time  of  Francis  I,  Piron,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Lebrun,  Boileau,  and  even  Racine,  are 
distinguished  in  this  department  among 
the  French.  The  most  piauant  epigrams 
of  the  Romans  and  French  are  alM  the 
HKiet  licentious ;  and  ofiend  as  much  by 
their  indelicacy  as  they  divert  by  their  in- 
genuity. The  tender  and  pathetic  epigram 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  supplied  by  the  mad- 


rigal among  the  Italians,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  F^nch.  The  French  havedistin- 
guished  themselves  beyond  most  nations  in 
epigram.  Lebrunsays,inoneofhispoema, 
9i  V^pigrammt,  h  la  vingtihiu/oU, 
Nt  VQU9  plait  mieuXf  elU  n'ett  assez  boime. 

Epigraph  ;  the  inscription  (q.  v.),  e.  g., 
on  a  temple,  or  prefixed  to  a  lx)ok  f  mot- 
to), — Epigre^hf ;  the  study  or  knowledge 
of  inscription^  a  science  auxiliaiy  to  his- 
tory. Tne  epigraphic  side  of  a  coin  is 
that  on  which  the  image  and  the  inscrip- 
tion are  impressed :  numepigraphic  is  £e 
name  given  to  it,  if  it  has  only  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  anqfigrcqfJac^  if  it  has  only  an  image. 
(For  the  origin  of  the  word,  See  Epi- 
gram.) 

Efilepst  (in  Latin,  ejnlqfnoj  fimn 
the  Greek  iiriXa^jSavw,  to  seize  upon);  a 
nervous  disease,  depending  on  various 
causes,  often  exceedingly  complicated, 
and  incapable  of  being  removed  ;  hence  so 
often  an  incurable  periodical  disease,  ap- 
pearing in  single  paroxysms.  It,  for  the 
most  part,  is^  preceded  by  a  cold  vapor 
{aura  aniqftiea)y  creeping  up  firom  the 
root  or  hand  to  the  breast  and  head ;  but 
sometimes  there  are  no  procursive  symp- 
toms. The  patient  suddenly  falls,  com- 
monly with  a  cry,  the  thumbs  are  con- 
vulsed, other  parts  are  agitated  more  or 
less,  entire  insensibility  succeeds,  the 
breath  is  short  and  quick,  broken,  and 
accompanied  with  groans,  the  mouth 
fiwms,  the  fiice  is  convulsed,  the  teeth 
gnash  together,  the  eyes  are  distortsd,  the 
urine  and  other  evacuations  are  dischar- 
ged involuntarily,  the  eyes  are  wide  open 
and  staring,  and  insensible  to  the  light 
The  paroxysm  is  usually  over  in  10  or  20 
minutes.  The  patient  awakes  as  finom  a 
deep  sleep,  entirely  unconscious  of  what 
has  past;  he  feels  nothing  unpleasant, 
except  ftitigue,  and  a  litde  pain  in  his 
limbs.  Sometimes  the  paroxysms  occur 
9  or  10  times  in  an  hour,  or  oftener; 
sometimes  only  once  a  month,  at  the 
change  of  the  moon,  or  every  six  months, 
or  at  still  longer  periods.  During  the 
paroxysm,  all  that  is  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  prevent  the  patient  firom  injurinff  him- 
self. All  other  attempts,  such  as  forcing 
open  the  thumbs,  and  the  like,  are  of  no 
avail,  except  to  terminate  the  paroxysm 
sooner,  but,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  a 
quicker  retum  of  it,  and  render  the  dis- 
ease more  difiicult  to  cure. 

EpiLoeuE  (from  the  Greek  hi  and 
Xdyofy  word,  speech) ;  the  closinff  address 
to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  a  play. 
The  epilogue  is  the  opposite  of  the  pro- 
2ogtte,  or  opening'  aadress.     Many  of 
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Shakspeare's  pla^  have  an  epilogue  as 
well  88  prologue,  in  which  the  poet  some- 
liniee  craves  Uie  indulgence  or  the  spec- 
tators for  the  fiiuhs  of  nis  piece  and  the 
performance,  and  sometimee  intimates  in 
what  light  his  woric  is  to  be  considered. 
The  epilogue  is  sometimes  a  neoessaiy 
appenoage,  to  tell  us  something  of  a  com- 
position, which  cannot  be  ^hered  from 
the  composition  itself.  As  it  is  ver^  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  prologues  and  epilogues 
from  sinking  into  mere  common-places, 
and  ftom  injuring  rather  than  aiding  the 
play,  they  anbrd  an  opportunity  for  real 
genius  to  show  its  powere. 

EpiMEinnES ;  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  poet  of  antiquity,  bom  in  Crete, 
m  the  6tn  century  before  Christ  By 
some  he  is  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wise  men,  instead  of  Periander.  He  ia 
represented  as  favored  with  divine  com- 
munications, and  as  an  infiiUible  prophet 
When  the  Athenians  were  visited  with 
war  and  pestilence,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  they  had  drawn  on  themselves 
the  divine  anger  by  the  profanation  of 
the  temple,  in  which  the  followers  of 
Cylon  had  been  put  to  death,  and  must 
expiate  tiieir  offence,  they  sent  for  Epi- 
menides  who  was  renowned  for  his  wis- 
dom and  piety,  from  Crete,  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  gods.  He  (gratified  their 
wishes,  and  introduced  vanous  useful  in- 
stitutions. On  his  departure,  he  refbsed 
to  accept  any  presents,  and  atiked  no 
other  reward  than  a  branch  fiiom  the  olive 
consecrated  to  Minerva.  There  is  a  stoiy 
of  his  having  slept  in  a  cavern,  according 
to  some,  40  years,  and  according  to  others, 
a  still  longer  period.  On  awaking,  he 
found,  to  nis  astonishment,  everv  thing 
chanp^  in  his  native  town.  He  died 
in  his  native  countrv,  at  an  advanced 
ace.  This  story  is  the  ground- work  of 
GJSthe's  poem,  the  Waking  of  Epimeni- 
des,  for  the  anniversary  of  the  batde  of 
Leipsic. 

EpiMETHEiJs,  in  Greek  mythology :  a 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene ;  he  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha, 
the  wife  of  Deucalion.  [JfyoUod.  i,  7,  2.) 
It  was  Epimetheus  who  had  the  curios- 
ity to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  had 
brouj[ht  with  her,  and  fit>m  which  issued 
a  tram  of  evils,  that  have  ever  mnce  afflict- 
ed the  human  race.  Hope  alone  remain- 
ed in  tiie  bottom  of  the  box.  Pandora 
having  shut  it  before  she  could  escape, 
that  she  might  comfort  mortals  after  they 
had  expiat^  tiieir  sins.  It  is  to  be  re- 
maiked,  that  in  this  Greek  tradition,  cu- 
riosity and  disobedience  are  made  the 


origin  of  evil,  as  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  befall.    (Bee  Pandora.) 

Epinat,  Louise  (madame  d').  This 
accomplished  lady,  celebiated  for  her 
connexion  with  Rousseau,  was  the  daucb- 
ter  of  M.  Tardieu  DesckveUes,  who  kst 
his  lifo  in  Flanders,  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XV,  and  left  his  fhmily  in  venr  modmte 
circumstances.  This,  and  the  tavor  which 
Desclavelles  had  enjoyed  at  court,  excited 
an  interest  for  the  dau^^ter,  and  she  was 
married  to  M.  Delalive  de  Bellegarde, 
who  received  the  office  of  farmer-general 
But  the  extravagance  of  the  young  man 
soon  disturbed  the  happiness  which  had 
been  expected  from  this  union.  During 
the  eariier  part  of  her  life,  she  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva,  who,  quick  ana  susceptible  in 
all  his  feelings,  devoted  himaeUT  to  the 
fkscinating  and  accomplished  woman 
with  an  a^or,  the  depth  and  strength  of 
which  he  describes  himself  in  his  Con- 
fessions. She  was  not  insensible  to  the 
homage  of  her  hear,  as  she  used  to  call 
him,  on  account  of  his  eccentricities 
She  did  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  place 
him  in  a  situation  corresponding  to  hi& 
wishes.  She  gave  him  a  cottage  (the 
hennitage,  since  so  famous)  in  her  paik 
of  Chevrette,in  the  vale  of  Montmorency. 
Here  the  author  of  the  M/uvette  HHt:^ 
passed  many  days,  rendered  ha|^y  by  hif 
romantic  attachment  to  madame  d'Epi- 
nay ;  until  he  became  jealous  of  bam 
Grimm,  whom  he  had  himself  introduced 
to  his  mistress;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  feeling,  which  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal,  a  coolness,  and  finally  an  aver- 
sion took  place  between  him  and  the 
lad  V,  which  is  but  too  plainly  exprooecd 
in  nis  Confessions.  A  deface  of  the 
later  conduct  of  madame  d'Epinay  to- 
wards Rousseau  may  be  found  in  Grimm's 
Correspondence,  where  an  account  is  also 
given  of  some  works  written  by  her,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  m  Les  Conver- 
aationt  (TEmilit,  In  this  the  autiioress, 
in  a  rather  c6\d,  but  neat  style,  sets  forth 
the  principles  of  moral  instruction  fer 
children,  with  equal  elegance  and  depdi 
of  thought  It  obtained,  in  1783,  the 
prize  offered  by  Monthion  (then  cbsji- 
cellor  to  the  count' d*Artois)  for  useful 
works  of  this  kind,  in  preference  to  the 
^dHe  et  Thhdart  of  madame  de  Genlis. 
She  also  wrote  LeUns  h  num  FS»^  and 
Mes  Momenti  heureux.  An  abridgment 
of  her  highly  interesting  memoirs,  and 
her  correspondence,  showing  her  relatioos 
with  Ducloe,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  Holbach, 
Lambert,  &c.,  appeared  in  Paris,  in  3 
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vokk,  1818.  Thejr  give  a  trae  picture 
of  the  refined  but  comipt  mannen 
which  prevailed  among  the  nigher  claa- 
868  in  France  during  the  goveroment 
of  Louis  XV.  Madame  d'Epinay  died  in 
178a 

Epiphakt;  a  festival,  otherwise  called 
the  numiftMkwn  of  ChriH  to  the  Geniiks, 
obeerved  on  the  6th  of  January,  in  honor 
of  the  appearance  of  our  Savior  to  the 
three  magi,  or  wise  men,  who  came  to 
adore  him,  and  bring  him  presenta  The 
kiniCB  of  England  and  Spain  offer  gold, 
fiankincense  and  myrrh,  on  Epiphany,  or 
twelfth  day,  in  memoiy  of  the  oTOrinffs  of 
the  wise  men  to  the  in&nt  Jesus.  The 
festival  of  Epiphanv  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Jeari  <if  Ughts,  because  our 
Savior  is  said  to  have  t)een  baptized  on 
this  day;  the  baptism  is  Wthem  called 
tBitawiiafion.  The  feast  of  Epiphany  is 
also  called,  in  Germany,  the  JtsthaL  qf 
ihe  thru  holy  ft«rig«.  The  primitive 
chureh  also  gave  this  name  to  the  birth- 
dav  of  our  ^vior.  The  Grreek  chureh 
calls  the  same  feast  Theophany  (appear- 
ance of  God). 

Epiphora.  This  figure  of  rhetoric  is  the 
emphatic  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  end 
of  several  sentences,  or  stanzas,  as  the 
anaphora  is  the  repetition  of  it  at  the  be- 
ginning. Thus,  in  Byron's  song,  Zttn  ^,  o-a; 
oycffM,  these  words  are  repeated  at  the 
end  of  every  stanza ;  and  in  the  Spanish 
JZomoitce  muy  doioro90  (translated  by  By- 
ron), the  words  ^  demi^  Mhama  / 

fipiaus;  a  province  bordering  on 
Greece,  and  often  included  in  it ;  the  most 
eoutheriy  part  of  modem  Albania,  (q.  v.) 
The  oracle  of  Dodona  (q.  v.),  the  oldest 
in  Greece,  was  in  Epirus,  in  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  ouilt  according  to  the 
direction  of  a  black  pigeon,  or  rmer  of 
an  Egyptian  priestess.  There  are  no 
traces  remaining  of  that  celebrated  city, 
nor  has  the  grove  of  oaks,  with  the  never- 
failing  fountains,  been  yet  discovered. 
Mythology  probably  derived  ftom  this 
country  the  infenud  rivers  of  Acheron 
and  Cocytus ;  and  here,  too,  the  poii^onous 
vapora  exhaled  ftom  Avemus  (now  called 
Vail  ddV  Orso).  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but,  along  the  searcoast,  pleasant 
and  fertile.  In  ancient  times,  the  Cha-, 
onians  were  the  most  powerful  tribe. 
Several  Greek  colonies  settled  among 
them.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  kings 
of  Epirus  was  Pyrrhus,  who  made  war 
upon  the  Romans.  Being  delivered  fiiom 
the  Macedonian  yoke  b^  the  Romans, 
when  they  conauered  Philip  II,  the  Epi- 
rots  gradually  became  so  powerftil,  that 
46  * 


they  assisted  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
against  the  Romans^  but  thereby  only 
hastened  their  own  downfell.  Paulus 
^milius  (q.  v.)  subdued  them,  and  gave 
up  their  towns  to  pillage.  Seventy  towns 
were  destroyed,  and  lS),000  men  sold  into 
slavery.  Epirus,  fi:om  ^is  time,  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  till  it 
wsa  conauered  by  the  Turks,  under  Amu- 
rath  II,  m  1432.  Castriot  (Scanderbeji;, 
q.  v.),  the  last  of  the  royal  family  in 
Epirus,  and  educated  at  the  Ottoman 
court,  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke;  but, 
after  his  death,  his  country  was  again  con- 
quered by  Mahomet  II,  1466.  It  is  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Amauta  fq.  v.) 

Episcenium,  in  modem  tneatres,  the 
fiont  part  of  ^e  staAe ;  in  ancient  thea- 
tres, the  upper  part  of  the  scene. 

Episcopacy.  (See  England^  Cfturdk 
of  and  Roman  CatkoUc  Chwrth.) 

Episoob  (LAtin  epiaodium,  fiom  the 
Greek  inoiitov)  is  employed  by  Aristotle, 
in  two  significations.  Sometimes  it  de- 
notes those  parts  of  a  play  which  are  be- 
tween the  choruses,  and  sometimes  an 
incidental  narrative,  or  digression  in  a 
poem,  which  the  poet  has  connected  with 
the  main  plot,  but  which  is  not  essential  to 
it  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  used  in 
the  latter  sense  only.  With  the  best  poets, 
the  episode  is  not  a  mere  patch  or  piece 
to  fill  out  the  poem,  not  an  unnecessary 
appendage,  serving  merely  to  swell  the 
size  of  tbd  work,  but  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  subject,  points  out  important  con- 
seouences,  or  devek>pes  hidden  causes. 
Of  this  lund  is  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  in  Virgil^s  iEneid.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  hero's  leaving  his 
country, and  wandering  over  the  sea;  but 
the  poet  does  .not  commence  with  it,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  bring  the  nlot  into  a 
narrower  spacci,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
distinct  and  Uvely.  He  therefore  inserts 
it  in  the  course  of  the  story,  but  so  skil- 
fiilly,  that  we  expect  it  in  this  very  place ; 
and  it  not  only  serves  as  a  key  to  what 
has  gone  before,  but  prepares  us  for  what 
is  to  come,  viz.,  the  passion  of  Dido.  In 
this  way,  the  episode  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole,  as  it  must  necessarily 
be,  if  it  is  of  any  importance  to  preserve 
the  unt^  of  the  poem.  So  with  the  tale 
in  Wieiand's  Otiron ;  it  appears  inciden- 
tal, but  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  Obe- 
ron's  singular  interest  in  the  fate  of  Huon. 
In  epic  poetiy,  there  is  much  more  room 
fortne  episode  than  in  dramatic,  where 
the  poem  is  confined  to  a  present  action. 
The  term  episode  has  also  oeen  transfeiv 
red  to  painting,  especially  historic  paint- 
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iiig»  in  a  seoie  analogotui  to  that  which  it 
hi^in  poeliy. 

Epistola  obscuroevm  ViKORtnc 
(Letten  of  obecure  Men — in  the  double 
•ense  of  o&ictire) ;  a  collection  of  aatirical 
letten,  which  fint  appeared  in  1515,  pre- 
tending to  be  written  by  well  known  cler- 
gymen and  profoeBorB  in  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  particularly  of  Cologne, 
in  barbarous  Latin,  in  which,  toother 
with  theological  controveniee  on  dinerent 
topics,  were  contained  sharp  satires  on  the 
excesws  of  the  clergy  of  that  time.  The 
celebrated  Ubrich  von  Hutten,  with  other 
men  of  learning,  took  part  in  this  work. 
Oldest  edition,  by  Aldus  Manutius  (Co- 
k>gne,  1505,  ito.).  In  1517,  these  letters 
were  numbered  among  the  prohibited 
books  by  a  papal  bull.  They  nave  been 
lately  repubhshed,  in  1826.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  interesting  pub* 
lications  of  its  time. 

Episttliitm.  (See  ArehiUcturtt  voL  1, 
page  338,  right  column.) 

£piTAPH  (from  the  Greek  htm^iov,  from 
hA^  upon,  and  r^{,  tomb) ;  the  inscription 
on  a  tombstone.  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  those  verses  which  were 
sung  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person,  on 
die  day  of  his  funeral,  and  on  the  anni- 
ymmuj  of  this  dav.  An-  epitaph  should 
be  diuacterized  by  brevity  and  truth. 
Nothing  can  be  fiirther  from  its  nature 
than  the  long-winded  stories  on  tombs,  of- 
ten as  untnie  as  they  are  long,  and  which 
differ  from  common  prose  in  nothing  but 
an  arbitrary  division  into  long  and  short 
lines.  The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  ^  He 
lies  like  a  tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent 
as  a  newspaper."  The  English  are  pecu- 
liariy  addicted  to  long  efHtaphs,  relating  a 
whole  life,  with  a  catologue  of  the  merits 
of  the  deceased.  An  English  church- 
vard  affixrds  much  food  for  reflection.  .  It 
H  plain,  that  the  form  of  an  epitaph  should 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  it  The  epitaphs  of  men  who 
have  performed  great  actions,  known  to 
the  wnole  worid,  or  who  have  made  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  art,  which  are 
acknovriedged  bv  their  a^,  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  consistrng  of  litde  else 
than  their  name,  vvhich  is,  ofitself,  enough 
to  bring  up  a  whole  histoiy  to  the  memo- 
ry of  me  reader.  Long  panegyric  and 
reflection  are  out  of  pbce  here.  MTho 
woukl  not  prefer,  on  a  tombstone  erected 
to  Washington,  the  angle  name  Wathr 
inglm^  to  any  attempt  to  point  out  his 
merits  ?  The  column  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  general  Massena,  who  is  buried  in 
the  dmdiirt  de  VEtt^  in  Paris,  contains 


(mly  the  word  Massina.  And  simplieiiy 
is  equally  essential  to  give  effect  to  the 
record  of  the  gentle  virtues  of  domestic 
life. 

We  will  here  give  a  few  epitaphs  de* 
serving  of  remembrance.  One  of  the 
happiest  is  that  of  tar  Christopher  Wren, 
in  St  Paul's,  London,  of  which  he  was  the 
architect : 

8i  momtmentum  quanris,  circumspice. 

Mercy's  epitaph  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Nordlingen  is  also  very  appropriate.   It  is, 

8taj  viator;  heroem  calcas. 

The  marchioness  of  Santa  Cruz  caused 
a  monument  to  be  executed  by  Canova, 
for  her  daughter,  intending  it  to  cover  also 
her  own  remains,  with  this  inscription : 

Mater  in/eUcissima  fiiot  et  siJri, 

Count  Tessin,  governor  of  Gustavus 
III  of  Sweden,  ordered  the  words 

Tandem/eUx 

to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  The  follow- 
ing is  sir  Isaac  Newton^  epitaph : 

laaaeum  Nevton, 

Quern    immortaleM 

Testanhtr  Temptu,  Natura,  Ccdan^ 

Mortalem  hoe  Marmor 

Fatetur. 

M.  Duels  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
on  his  friend  J.  J.  Rousseau,  buried  oo 
the  island  in  the  lake  of  Ennenonville. 
(q.v.) 

Entre  cts  pettpUera  paitibUtf 
Repote  Jean-Jacquet  Rousseau. 
ApprocheZf  caeurs  droits  et  setuibUSf 
Votre  ami  dort  sous  ce  tofnbeau. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  saddest  is  thai 
of  pope  Adrian,  written  by  himself: 

AdrianuSf  Papa  V7,  hie  situs  est, 
Qid  mhu  sibi  tnfdiems 

JkvitOf 

Quam  quod  imperaret, 

DuxU. 

The  following  eintaph,  by  doctor  John- 
son, on  a  celeSratod  musician,  is  extreme- 
ly happy: 

PkUHps,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remote 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  love. 
Rest  here,  {Rstressed  by  poverty  no  more  ; 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gac*st  so  ofl  before  ; 
8lea)  undisturbed  within  this  peaeefiU  «nr«Me, 
THli  angels  wake  (Am  with  a  note  bke  thine. 

But  the  finest  we  have  ever  read  is  the 
simple  inscription  in  St.  Anne's  church, 
at  Cracow,  dedicated  by  count  Siera- 
kowski  to  the  iUustrious  Copernicus : 

8taf  solf  ne  mooeare. 
The   veiy  vrords  of   Scripture,  which 
were  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  persecutioo 
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of  the  great  truth  which  he  diseorered,  are 
here  employed  to  fbnn  his  epitaph. 

Epitaphs,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, have  not  unfirequently  been  made 
the  vehicles  of  pleasantiy,  or  of  satire,  as 
in  the  following,  composed  by  La,  Fon- 
taine on  himself: 

Je<m  «'en  alia  comme  U  itcat  vetm, 
Mangeant  It  fond  avec  U  revenu. 
Croyant  irhor  chose  j^  nicessaire  ; 
QudaU  d  8(m  temps  ^  bun  sut  U  dispenser  ; 
Deuxpcarts  en  fit  j  dont  U  soddcdt  passer 
/.'wiM  h  dcmdr  et  Pautre  h  ne  rien/aire. 

The  quaint  humor  of*  doctor  Franklin 
also  expressed  itself  in  the  following 
lines: 

The  body 

of 

Btf^cumn  Fronkiinf 

printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn  out^ 

and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding  f) 

lies  hire^  food  for  worms  ; 

yet  the  teork  itself  shall  not  be  lost ; 

for  it  mil  fas  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

in  anew 

and  more  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  anaamended 

by 

the  Author. 

'  Of  satirical  epitaphs,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  ^at  on  Piron,  written  by  him- 
self in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  against  the 
French  academy: 

Ci'git  Piron  qui  n/tfut  titn 
Pas  mhne  acadhnAeien. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  P&re  la-Chaise : 

Ci-git  maftmme.    Ah  !  qt^elle  est  bOn 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  U  mien. 

The  following  was  made  on  Montmaur, 
a  man  of  remarkable  memoiy,  but  de- 
ficient in  judgment : 

Sous  cette  cosaque  noire 
Repose  bien  doucement, 
Montmaur,  d'heureuse  mhnoire, 
Attendant  lejugement. 

We  cannot  assert,  however,  that  these 
three  last,  any  more  than  die  two  pre- 
ceding them,  ever  appeared,  except  on 
paper. 

Epitaphs  have  not  unfreouently  been 
written  on  animals,  as  the  following: 

VoiseaUy  sous  ces  flews  enterri, 
PPenehaniait  pas  par  son  ramage, 
N^ktonnait  pas  par  son  plumage, 
Mais  il  aimait ;  iljut  plturL 

Byrsn's  misanthropy  vented  itself  in 
the  epitaph  on  his  NewfbundUmd  dog, 
which  he  concluded  with  *the  following 
lines: 


To  mark  afrieiuPs  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

Epithalamictm  (from  OdAa^of);  a  nup* 
tial  song.  Among  the  Gheeks  and  Ro- 
mans, it  was  sung  bv  young  men  and 
maids  at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber 
of  a  new  married  couple.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  shouting  and  stamping  with 
the  foet  It  consisted  of  praises  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride,  with  wishes  for 
their  happiness.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  young 
men  at  the  same  time.  Examples  may 
be  seen  in  Theocritus^s  epithalamium  of 
Helen,  and  the  epithalamium  of  Catul- 
lus. 

Epitome  (from  the  Greek  htrojiii,  from 
M  (a.  v.),  and  re/ty»,  I  cut) ;  an  abridgment, 
an  abbreviation,  or  compendious  abstract. 
'  Epoch,  or  Era,  is  a  certain  fixed  point 
of  time,  made  fiimous  by  some  remaika- 
ble  event,  fit>m  whence,  as  fW>m  a  root, 
the  ensuing  yean  are  numbered  or  com- 
puted. As  there  is  no  astronomical  con- 
sideration to  render  one  epoch  preferable 
to  another,  their  constitution  is  purely 
art)itraiy,  and,  therefore,  various  epochas 
have  been  used  at  different  times,  and 
among  different  nations.  The  following 
article  is  from  the  Companion  to  the  Brit- 
ish Almanac  for  1830 : — 

It  will  render  the  comparison  of  eras 
much  easier,  if  we  give  some  account  of  ^ 
what  is  meant  bv  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year.  * 
A  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time,  during 
which  all  the  seasons  have  their  course. 
This  takes  place  in  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  and  49  seconds ;  and  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  time  has  been  adopted 
by  those  nations  which  have  had  suf^ 
ficient  astronomical  science  to  determine 
it  But,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
begin  every  new  year  at  a  oifierent  hour 
of  the  day,  which  would  be  necessaiy  if 
the  perfect  year  should  always  be  com- 
pleted before  the  commencement  of  a 
new  one,  965  days  have  been  taken  as  the 
length  of  a  year,  leaving  the  odd  hours 
and  minutes  to  accumulate  until  they 
amount  to  a  whole  day,  when  they  aro 
added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called 
a  leap  year,  or  intercalary  year,  of  366 
davB.  The  various  ways  of  doinff  this 
will  be  detailed  when  we  speak  of  the 
different  eraa  Some  nations  still  use  a 
year  of  365  days,  without  any  intercala- 
tion ;  and  this  is  called  a  vci^gue,  or  erratic 
year,  because  its  commencement  varies 
through  all  the  different  seasons.  A 
lunar  year  consists  of  12  moons,  or  354 
days.  This  may  be  convenient  enough 
for  short  periods,  but  is  so  ill  adapted  for 
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die  oomputation  of  a  civilized  nation,  that 
none  but  Mohammedans  have  continued 
Id  the  use  of  it,  even  for  a  little  time.  It 
suits  the  course  of  time  so  ill,  that  its  com- 
mencement varies,  in  a  few  years,  through 
all  the  seasons ;  and  many  men  amongst 
the  nations  which  use  it  can  remerato:. 
the  ftsts  and  festivals  altering  from  sum- 
mer to  virinter,  and  again  from  winter  to 
summer,  and  their  se^-tirae  and  harvest 
alternately  wandering  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  the  end.  The  luni-solar 
year  is  that  in  which  the  months  are 
regulated  according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon,  but  to  which,  firom  time  to  time,  a 
month  is  added,  whenever  the  year  would 
range-  too  widely  fiom  its  original  situa- 
tion. This  year  is  inconvenient,  fi?om  its 
Tarymg  duration ;  but  as,  in  a  long  course 
of  yean^  the  months  remain  nearlyat  the 
same  ntuation,  it  is  less  objectionable  than 
the  pure  lunar  year.  It  was  the  mode  of 
computation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  18  even  now  that  of  the  Chinese,  Tar- 
tars, Japanese  and'  Jews.  All  these  vaiy- 
ing  modes  render  the  comparison  of  dates 
much  more  difficult  than  it  appears  to  be 
at  the  first  view.  We  shall  endeavor  so 
fiu*  to  simplify  the  calculation  as  to  enable 
any  arithmetician  to  compute,  within  a 
day  or  two,  the  eras  of  every  nation,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

7%e  Rotnan  Era.  The  Roman  year,  in 
its  arrangement  and  division,  is  that  on 
which  our  year  is  entirely  founded.  The 
Romans  reckoned  their  time  nom  the 
date  which  some  of  their  antiouaries 
chose  to  aasigu  for  the  (bundinff  of  Rome, 
viz.  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  2d  year  of 
the  6th  Olympiad,  or  754  B.  C.  This  era 
is  designated  by  the  letters  A.  U.  C,  or  ab 
urht  ecndUa  (from  the  building  of  the 
city).  The  first  year  used  b^  them,  and 
attributed  to  Romulus,  consisted  of  ten 
months,  from  March  to  December,  or  304 
days.  (For  an  account  of  the  Roman 
mode  of  computing  time,  see  Calendar.) 
The  Roman  year  has  been  adopted  by 
almost  all  Christian  nations,  with  no  other 
variation  than  taking  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
the  commencement,  instead  of  the  building 
of  Rome.  If  the  ^ven  Roman  ^ear  be  less 
than  754,  deduct  it  fiiom  754 ;  if  the  given 
Roman  year  be  not  less  than  754,  deduct 
753  from  it ;  the  remainder  gives  the  year 
(B.  C.  and  A.  D.,  in  the  first  and  second 
cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Roman 
year  commences.    Examples : — . 

Requued  the  year  780  A.  U.  C. 
deduct  753 

^  A.D. 


Required  the  year  701  A.  U.  C. 
754 
701 

"Src. 

The  (Mympiads.  The  Greeks  computed 
their  time  oy  Uie  celebrated  era  of  the 
Olympiads,  which  date  firom  the  year  776 
B.  C,  being  the  year  in  which  Coraebus 
was  succ^sful  at  the  Olympic  games. 
This  era  differed  fit>m  all  others  in  bme 
reckoned  by  periods  of  four  years  infitead 
of  single  years.  Each  period  of  4  yean 
was  culed  an  Olympiad;  and,  in  marking 
a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both 
mentioned.  The  year  was  luni-solar,  of 
12  or  13  months.  The  names  of  the 
months  varied  in  the  difierent  states  of 
Greece,  but  the  Attic  months  are  most 
usual  (For  a  further  account  of  the  Greek 
mode  of  computing  time,  see  Qdtndar,) 
To  reduce  the  date  by  Olympads  to  our 
era,  multiply  the  past  Olympiad  by  4, 
and  add  the  odd  years ;  subtract  the  sum 
from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract 
776  from  the  sum  if  after  Christ ;  the  le 
mainder  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  given 
vear.  To  decide  on  me  exact  day  would 
be  very  difiicult,  on  account  of  the  altera- 
tions which  the  system  has  undergone. 
It  vriU  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  ob^rvei 
that  the  year  begms  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  middle  of  July. — N.  B.  Some  au- 
thors, as  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  have  con- 
founded the  Olympiads  with  the  era  of 
the  Seleucides,  and  computed  them  from 
the  Ist  of  September. 

The  Chigtum  Era.  The  Christian  era, 
used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates 
from  January  Ist,  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad^  in  the 
753d  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  4714tfa 
of  the  Julian  peri<Mi.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  sixdi  century,  but  was  not 
very  generally  employed  for  some  cen- 
turies afler.  The  Christian  year,  in  its 
division,  follows  exactly  the  Roman  year; 
consisting  of  365  days  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth  year, 
which  is  termed  letm  year.  This  compu- 
tation subensted  for  1000  years,  throughout 
Europe,  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used 
bytlie  followers  of  the  Greek  church: 
other  Christians  have  adopted  a  slight  al- 
teration, which  will  be  shortly  expained. 
The  simplicity  of  this  form  has  brought 
it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  custom- 
aiy  for  astronomers  and  chrcmologisis,  in 
treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in 
the  same  order  from  its  commencemenL 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a  htde  ambiguity 
on  this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the 
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year  immediately  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  1  B.  U.,  and  others  noting  it 
withO,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ 
widi  1,  making  always  one  less  than  those 
who  use  the  former  notation.  The  first  is 
the  most  usual  mode,  and  will  be  employ- 
ed in  all  our  computation&  The  Chnsdan 
year  (or  Julian  year),  arranged  as  we  have 
Rhown,  was  11'  IF  too  long,  amounting 
to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years ;  and,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth 'century,  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had 
advanced  ten  days -beyond  the 'periods 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  sUS,  It 
was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a  bull  of 
Gre^iy  XIII,  that  the  year  1582  should 
consist  of  355  days  only,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  oraittinff  ten  days  in  the  month 
of  October,  viz.,  nx>m  the  5th  to  the  14th ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like 
irregulanty,  it  was  also  ordered,  that,  in 
three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year 
should  be  a  common  year,  instead  of  a 


leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the 
Julian  calendar.  The  year  1600  remain- 
ed a  leap  year,  but  1700, 1800  and  1900 
were  to  be  common  years.  This  amend- 
ed mode  of  computing  vras  called  the 
^new  9h^  and  was  immediately  adopted 
in  all  Cathohc  countries,  while  the  old 
stvU  continued  to  be  employed  by  other 
CnristianB.  Gradually  the  new  s^le  was 
employed  by  Protestants  also.  The  last 
ten  days  of  1699  were  omitted  by  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, began  the  year  1700  with  the 
new  style ;  and  in  ESij^land,  the  reformed 
calendar  viras  adopted  m  the  year  1752,  by 
omitting  eleven  days,  to  which  the  dif- 
ference between  the  stales  then  amounted. 
The  alteration  was  efiected  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  day  which  would  have 
been  me  third  being  called  the  fourteenth. 
The  Russians  continued  to  use  the  old 
style  till  the  present  year,  1830,  when  they 
adopted  the  new  style. 


To  turn  (ht  Old  Sh/U  to  (he  Mu>. 

From  the  alteration  of  style  to  the  29th  Februaiy,  1700,  add  10  days. 

From  1st  of  March,  1700,  to  29di  of  Februaiy,  1800,  «"  11  "^ 
«       "  «        1800,   «    «  «  1900,    «  12    « 

«       «  "        1900,   «    «  «  2100,    «  13    « 


Examples. 

17th  March,       1801,  O.  S.,  is  29th  March,  1801,  N.  S. 

19th  February,    1703,  O.  S.,  is    2d    March,  1703,  N.  S. 

24th  December,  1690,  O.  S.,  is    3d   January,  1691,  N.  S. 

20th  December,  1829,  O.  S.,  is    1st  January,  1830,  N.  S. 

There  will  sometimes  be  a  difiference  ter  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary 

of  one  year  in  a  date,  fit>m  the  circum-  when  the  era  begins  at  a  later  period, 

stance  that,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  But,  unfortunately,  vmters  are  not  agreed 

beginning  the  year  has  varied.    In  Eng-  as  to  the  precise  time  of  commencing. 


land,  until  the  year  1752,  the  year  was 
considered  to  begin  on  the  25th  of  March : 
any  date,  therefore,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  24th  of  March,  will  be  a  year 
too  little.  It  had  been  the  practice,  for 
many  years  preceding  the  chance  of  style, 
to  write  both  years,  by  way  of  obviating 
mistakes ;  as,  Ist  of  February,  1701  or 
1707-8,  meaning  the  year  1708,  if  begun 
in  January,  or  1707.  if  beeun  in  March. 


We  consider  the  creation  as  taking  place 
4004  years  B.  C. ;  but  there  are  about  140 
different  variations  in  this  respect*  The 
following  are  those  that  have  been  most 

The  Era  of  ConstanHnopile.  In  this  era 
the  creation  is  placed  5508  years  B.  C. 
It  vnis  used  by  the  Russians  until  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the 
Greek  church.    The  civil  year  begins  the 


In  some  countries,  Kaster  day  was  the  first  first  of  September,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
(lay  of  the  year;  in  others,  the  1st  of 
March;  and  in  others,  again,  Christmas 
day ;  but  no  certain  rule  can  be  given,  as, 
even  in  the  same  nation,  different  provinces 
followed  a  different  custom.  All  nations, 
at  present  using  either  the  old  or  new 
sty m,  begin  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  VreaHon  has  been  adopted  as  an 
epoch  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers, 
and  would  have  been  found  veiy  con- 
venient, by  doinff  away  with  the  difiiculr|r 
and  ambiguity  of  counting  before  and  af- 


towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  day  is  not 
exactiy  determined.  To  reduce  it  to  our 
era,  subtract  5508  years  fix)m  January  to 
August,  and  5509  mm  September  to  the 
end. 

Era  of  Antiockj  and  Era  ofMexandria. 
We  place  these  together,  because,  although 
they  differed  at  their  formation  by  10 
years,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They 
were   both   much  in  use   by  the  eariy 

*  See  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for 
18S8,  p.  49. 
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ChiiHian  writers  attached  to  the  churches 
of  Aotlocb  and  Alexandria.  In  the  com- 
putadoD  of  Alexandria,  the  creation  was 
considered  to  be  5508  yean  before  Christ, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  A.  D.  was 
equal  to  550S,  This  comuutation  contin-* 
ued  to  the  year  284  A.  D.,  which  was 
called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  A.  D.), 
which  should  have  been  5787,  ten  years 
were  discarded,  and  the  date  became 
5777.  This  is  still  used  by  the  Abyssin- 
ians.  The  era  of  Antioch  considered  the 
creatiob  to  be  5492  yean  before  Christ, 
and,  therefons,  the  year  285  A.  D.  was 
5777.  As  this  was  equal  to  the  date  of 
Alexandria,  the  two  eras,  from  this  time, 
were  considered  as  one.  Dates  of  the 
Alexandrian  ere  are  reduced  to  the  Cluis- 
tian  ere  by  subtracting  5502  until  the  year 
5786»and  after  thJEit  time  by  subtracting 
5492.  In  the  ere  of  Antioch,»5492  are 
always  subtracted. 

The  AhfsMum  Era.  The  Abyssinians 
reckon  their  yean  from  the  creation, 
which  they  place  in  the  549Qd  year  before 
our  ere*,  on  the  29th  of  August,  old  style ; 
and  their  dates  will  consequently  exceed 
ouiB  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  They 
have  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  5 
days  added  to  the  end,  called  pagomen, 
from  the  Greek  word  hayotityat  (mlded). 
Another  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  every 
4th  year.  To  know  which  year  is  leap 
year,  divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  re- 
main, the  year  will  be  leap  year.  It 
always  precedes  the  Julian  leap  year  by 
1  year  and  4  months.  To  reduce 
Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  sub- 


trect  5492  years  and  125  days.  The 
Abyssinians  also  use  the  ere  of  Blaityn, 
or  Diocletian,  with  the  same  months  as  in 
the  above. 

The  Jewith  Era.  The  Jews  usually 
employed  the  ere  of  the  Seleucides,  until 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  when  a  new  mode 
of  computing  was  adopted  b^  them. 
Some  insbt  strongly  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  present  ere ;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved not  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
century  above  named.  They  date  from 
the  Creadon,  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  3760  years  and  3  months  befm  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  Their  year 
is  luni-solar,  consistinr  either  of  12  or  13 
months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30 
days.  The  civil  year  commences  widi  or 
immediately  afler  the  new  moon  follow- 
ing the  equinox  of  autumn.  The  average 
length  of^the  year  of  12  months  is  354 
days ;  but,  by  vailing  the  length  of  the 
months  Marchesvan  and  Chisleu,  it  may 
consist  of  353  or  355  da^s  alsa  In  the 
same  manner,  the  year  of  13  months  may 
contain  383,  384,  or  385  days.  In  19 
years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and 
7  years  13  months.  The  following  taUe 
of^  19  yeare  will  show  the  number  of 
months  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  frist 
day  of  their  year,  reduced  to  the  new 
style.  The  firet  day  will  not  always  be 
quite  accurate,  as  certain  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days  require  the  postponement  of  a 
day  m  some  yeais.  The  y^  must  be 
divided  by  19,  and  the  remainder  wiH 
show  the  year  of  the  cycle.  If  there  be 
no  remainder,  it  is  the  19th  year. 


Ymt  of  Um  cycle.  Mnnths. 

The  1st  begins  about  the    2d  of  October,  and  consists  of    ...  12 
22d  of  September, 12 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th  , 

.9di  . 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13di 

14th 

15th  , 

16th 

17th  . 

18th 

19th 


10th 
29th 
,  19di 
8th 
27th 
16di 


13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 


5th  of  October,     12 

25th  of  September, 12 

14th  "  13 

2d  of  October,     12 

2l8t  of  September, 12 


10th 
29th 
18th 
7th 
,25th 
14th 


13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 


*  The  Abyssinians   place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  fifiOOth  year  of  the  creation,  and  cotse- 
<|MAtl7  eight  yean  aAer  our  era. 
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To  rednoe  the  Jewish  time  to  oun,  sub- 
tract 9761,  and  the  remainder  will  show 
the  year:  the  beginning  of  the  year  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  above  table,  and  the 
months  must  be  counted  from  that  time. 
The  ecclesiastica]  year  begins  six  months 
earlier,  with  the  month  of  Nisan.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  given  year  is  eccle- 
siastical, deduct  a  year  in  the  date  from 
Nisan  to  Elul,  inclusive.  The  Jews 
frequently,  in  their  dates,  leave  out  the 
thousands,  which  they  indicate  by  plac- 
ing the  letters  pah  meaning  )iopsnaS  **  ac- 
cording to  the  lesser  computation.''  It 
will  be  imnecessary  to  mention  the  various 
other  epochs  that  have  taken  place  from 
the  creation,  as  those  detailed  or  referred 
to  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Tht  Era  of  Mbcnagsar  received  its 
name  from  that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon, 
under  whose  reign  astronomical  studies 
were  much  advanced  in  Chaldsea.  The 
years  are  vague,  containins  365  days  each, 
without  intercalation.  The  first  day  of 
the  era  was  Wednesday,*  February  SJoth, 
747  B.  C.  To  find  the  Julian  year  on 
which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ, 
fiom  748,  and  if  afler  Christ,  add  it  to 
747. 

The  EgwUan  Era.  The  old  Egyptian 
year  was  mentical  with  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar, beginning  on  the  26th  Februaiy,  747 
B.  C,  and  consisting  of  965  days  only. 
It  was  reformed  90  years  before  Christ,  at 
which  period  the  commencement  of  the 
year  had  arrived,  by  continually  receding, 
to  the  fBih  of  August,  which  was  deter- 
mined to  be  in  future  the  first  day  of  the 
year.  Then:  years  and  months  coincide 
ezacdy  with  those  of  the  era  of  Diocle- 
tian. It  appears  fiom  a  calculation,  that, 
in  90  B.  C!,  the  year  must  have  begun  on 
the  91st  of  August;  in  which  case  we 
must  suppose  the  reformation  to  have 
taken  place  ei^t  years  eariier :  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  29th  of 
August  was  the  day  adopted,  and  the 
numbw  of  the  year  one  more  than  would 
have  resulted  fix>m  takma747  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era.  To  reduce  to  the 
Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 
The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  for 
above  a  centuiy  after  Christ ;  the  re- 
formed year  being  at  firat  used  only  by 
the  Alexandrian& 

The  Mian  Period  is  a  term  of  years 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman 

*  This  is  saidy  by  mistake,  to  be  TboTBday,  in 
L'Art  dt  vhiJUr  U*  DaUs. 


indietion  15.  It  consists  of  7960  yean, 
and  began  4719  yeare  before  our  era.  It 
has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to 
avoid  the  puzzling  ambiguity  attendant  on 
reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our 
era,  an  advantage  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  dif- 
ferent times.  By  subtracting;  4719  firom 
the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found.  If 
before  Chnst,  subtract  the  Julian  period 
fiom  4714. 

The  Era  of  Diodeiianj  called  also  Ac 
Era  o/Martyrg,  was  much  used  by  Chns- 
tian  writers  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  era  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  is 
still  employed  bv  the  Abyssinians  and 
Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day*  when  Dio- 
cletian was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  Chal- 
cedon,  29th  August,  284.  It  is  called  the 
jE^  fl/  MaatyrB,  fiom  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  the  reicn  of  Diocletian. 
The  year  consists  of  9&  days,  with  an 
additional  day  evei^  fourth  year.  Divide 
the  date  by  4,  and  if  9  remain,  the  year  is 
bissextile.  It  contains  12  months  of  90 
days  each,  with  5  additional  in  common 
years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  To  reduce 
the  yean  of  this  era  to  those  of  the 
Christian,  add  289  yeara  240  dars. 
When  the  Diocletian  year  is  the  year  aror 
leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later  than 
usiud,  and,  in  consequence,  one  day  must 
be  added  to  the  Christian  year,  fiom  the 
29th  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing Februaiy. 

The  Grecum  Era,  or  Era  of  the  Sdeu- 
cideSf  dates  fix>m  the  reign  of  Seleucut 
Nicator,  911  yeare  and  4  months  before 
Christ  It  was  used  in  Syria  for  many 
years,  and  fi^equently  by  the  Jews  untd 
the  15th  centmy,  and  by  some  Arabians 
to  this  day.  The  Syrian  Grreeks  began 
their  year  about  the  commencement  of 
September;  other  Syrians  in  October, 
and  the  Jews  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. We  shall  not  pretend  to  great  accu- 
racy in  this  era,  the  opinions  of  authora 
being  veiy  various  as  to  its  commence- 
ment It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  appean  tohavebegim  with 
Nisan.  Their  year  was  solar,  and  con- 
sisted of  965  days,  with  the  addition  of  a 
day  every  fourth  year.  To  reduce  it  to 
our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  1st  Sep- 
tember, 912  B.  C,  subtract  911  yean  and 
4  months. 

The  DeaUi  ofAkxander  fhe  Ortat  dates 
firom  tiie  12th  of  November,  924  B.  C.,t 

*  Diocletian  wu  not.  in  reality,  proclaimed 
ontil  some  months  after  this  time. 

t  This  would  be  more  acctvaiely  323  B.  C.^ 
bat  the  above  date  is  more  uaaally  adopted. 
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on  which  day  the  495th  year  of  Nabo- 
nasaar  began.  This  era  was  computed  by 
veare  of  365  days,  with  a  leap  year  of 
366  eveiy  four  yeais,  like  the  Julian  year. 
The  months  were  of  90  days  each,  with 
5  additional.  To  compute  it,  deduct  383 
from  the  given  year,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  year  of~  the  Christian  era. 
If  before  Christ,  deduct  the  year  from 
334. 

Tht  Era  of  Twrt  beean  the  19th  of 
October,  lSi5  B.  C.,  with  the  month  Hy- 
perbereteeus.  The  months  were  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era.  The 
year  is  similar  to  the  Julian. '  To  reduce  it 
to  our  ere,  subtract  124 ;  and  if  the  given 
year  be  less  than  125,  deduct  it  from  125, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before 
Christ. 

Hlht  CascBrean  Era  ofAnHoeh  was  used 
in  Syria,  by  Grreeks  and  Syrians.  The 
months  are  the  same  as  those  given  under 
the  Grecian  era.  The  Greeks  began  with 
Gorpieeus,  September,  in  the  year  49  B. 
C,  and  the  Syrians  vrith  Tishri  I,  Octo- 
ber, of  48  B.  C. 

Tht  Era  qfMraham  is  used  by  Euse- 
bius,  and  begins  the  1st  of  October,  2016 
B.  C.  To  reduce  this  to  the  Christian 
era,  subtract  2015  years  3  months,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  year  and 
month. 

TVie  Sjpamsh  ErOj  or  Era  of  (he  Cctsan^ 
is  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  January,  ^ 
years  B.  C,  being  the  year  following  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus.  It  was 
much  used  iu  Africa,  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  By  a  synod  held  in  1180,  its 
use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  de- 
pendent on  Barcelona.  Pedro  IV  of  Ar- 
ragon,  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his 
dominions  in  1350.  John  I  of  Castile 
did  the  same  in  1382.  It  continued  to  be 
used  in  Portugal  until  1455.  The  months 
and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Julian  calendar ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  turn  this  time  into  that  of  our 
era,  we  have  only  to  subtract  38  from  the 
year.  Thus  the  Spanish  yeaor  750  is 
equal  to  the  JuDan  712.  If  the  year  be 
before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  it  from 
39. 

The  Era  qf  Yezdegird  IE, orthePernan 
Era,  was  formeriy  universally  adopted  in 
Persia,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Paisees  in 
India,  and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  com- 
putations. This  era  began  on  the  16±  of 
June,  A.  D.  632.  The  year  consisted  of 
365  days  only,  and,  therefore,  its  com- 
mencement, like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian 
year  by  one  day  in  every  four  yean.   This 


diflerence  amounted  to  nearly  112  days 
in  the  veiir  1075,  when  it  was  refomied 
by  Jelaledin,  who  ordered,  that,  in  fiitui^, 
the  Persian,  year  should  receive  an  ad- 
ditional day  whenever  it  should  appear 
necessaiy  to  postpone  the  conamenoement 
of  the  followmff  year,  that  it  might  occur 
on  the  day  of  the  sun'a  passing  the  same 
degree  of  the  ecliptic.  This  took  place 
generally  once  in  4  years ;  but,  after  seven 
or  eight  intercalations,  it  vras  postponed 
for  a  year.  It  will  be  observed,  that  such 
an  arrangement  must  be  perfect,  and  that 
this  calendar  could  never  require  refor- 
mation ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of 
making  it  venr  difficult  to  determine  be- 
forehand the  length  of  any  ^yen  year,  na 
well  as  that  of  causing  a  dinerence  occa- 
sionally in  the  computation  of  persons 
living  under  difierent  meridians;  those 
living  towards  the  E^t  sometimes  begin- 
ning their  year  a  day  after  others  more 
westwardly  simate ;  the  sun  riaiK^  in  the 
old  sign  to  those  in  the  former  BttuaticMi, 
who  consequently  continued  in  the  old 
year  another  day ;  while  the  others,  hav- 
ing their  sun  rise  in  the  new  sign,  began 
a  new  year.  The  present  practice  of  the 
Parsees  in  India  varies  in  different  prov- 
inces, some  beginning  the  year  in  Sep- 
tember, and  others  in  October.  The 
months  have  each  30  days,  and  the  inter- 
calation of  5  or  6  days  occurs  at  the  end 
of  Aban.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the 
Christian  year,  add  630  to  the  given  year, 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  our  era 
in  which  the  year  begins,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Parsees.  Every  day  of 
the  Persian  month  has  a  different  name. 

The  Era  of  (he  ^^inenians.  The  Ar^ 
menians  began  their  era  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  July,  A.  D.  552.  Their  year  con- 
sists of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  an- 
ticipates the  Julian  one  day  in  every  four 
years.  The  Armenian  ecclesiastical  year 
beffins  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  has  an 
additional  day  at  the  end  of  every  fburdi 
year ;  and  consequently  coincides  in  di- 
vision vrith  the  Julian  year.  To  reduce 
ecclesiastical  Armenian  years  to  our  tinjc, 
add  551  yeara  and  222  days.  In  leap 
years,  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  tx> 
August  10.— The .  Anneniana  fi-equenthr 
use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in 
their  correspondence  with  Europeans. 

For  the  French  Retdutionaary  CoieiMbr. 
see  Calendar,  vol.  2,  page  40£  As  this 
plan  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  wiU  take 
less  space  to  insert  a  table  of  years  cor- 
responding with  the  Christian  era,  than  lo 
irive  a  rule  for  the  deduction  of  one  era 
nom  another. 
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1  1793-3 

2  1793-^ 

3  1794—5 

4  1795-6 

5  1796-7 

6  1797-^ 

7  179&-0 


8  1799—1800 

9  1800-1801 

10  1801—2 

11  1802-3 

12  1803-4 

13  1804-5 

14  1805-6 


The  Mohammedan  Era,  or  Era  of  (he  He- 
girOf  dates  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
to  Medina,  which  event  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  July,  A.D. 
WL  The  era  commences  on  the  follow- 
ing dav,  viz.,  the  16th  of  July.  Many 
chronologists  have  computed  this  era  from 
the  15th  of  July,  hut  Cantemir  has  given 
examples,  proving  that,  m  most  ancient 
times,  the  16th  was  the  first  day  of  the 
era ;  and  now  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  such  is  the  practice  of  Mohammedans. 
The  year  is  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  12 
monUvs  each  month  conunencing  with 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  without 
any  intercalation  to  bpng  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  to  the  same  season,  it  is 
obvious,  that,  by  such  an  arrangement, 
every  year  will  begin  much  earlier  in  the 
season  than  the  preceding,  being  now  in 
summer,  and,  in  the  course  of  16  years,  in 
winter.  Such  a  mode  of  reckoning,  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  order  of  nature, 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  use  beyond 
the  pastoral  and  semi-barbarous  nation  by 
whom  it  was  adopted,  without  the  power- 
ful aid  of  fanaticism ;  and  even  that  h^ 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  use  of  other 
methods  by  learned  men  in  their  compu- 
tations, and  by  governments  in  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  It  will  also  be  remark- 
ed, that,  as  the  Mohammedans  begin  each 
month  with  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  a  few  cloudy  days  might  retard  the 
commencement  of  a  month,  makingthe 
preceding  month  longer  than  usual.  This, 
m  fact,  is  the  case,  and  two  parts  of  the 
same  country  will  sometimes  differ  a  day 
in  consequence ;  although  the  clear  skies 
of  those  countries  where  Islamism  pre- 
vails rarely  occattion  much  inconvenience 
on  this  head.  But  in  chronology  and 
history,  as  well  as  in  idl  documents,  they 
use  months  of  30  and  29  days,  alternately, 
making  the  year  thus  to  consist  of  354 
days:  eleven  times  in  30  years,  one  day  is 
added  to  the  last  month,  making  355  days 
in  that  year.  Conseauendy  the  average 
length  of  a  year  is  taken  at  354^^  days, 
the  12th  of  which  is  29^1  i,  dififeiing 
from  the  true  lunation  veiy  htde  more 
than  3  seconds,  which  will  not  amount  to 
a  day  in  less  than  2260  years — a  degree  of 
exaolDeas  which  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained without  long  continued  observa- 
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tiotts.  The  intercalary  year  of  355  dc^s 
occurs  OR  the  2d,  ah,  7th,  lOUi,  13th, 
15th^  18th,  21st,  24tb,  26th,  and  29th 
years  of  every  30  years.  Any  year  being 
given,  to  know  whetlier  it  be  intercalary  or 
not,  divide  by  30,  and  if  either  of  tlie 
above  numbera  remain,  the  year  will  be 
one  of  355  days.  To  reduce  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  to  that  of  the  Christian,  the 
following  mode,  though  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, is  sufficiently  so  for  most  purposes. 
The  Mohammedan  year  being  a  lunar 
year  of  354  days,  33  such  years  will 
make  32  of  ours.  We  have  only,  then,  to 
deduct  one  year  for  each  33  in  any  given 
number  of  Mohammedan  years,  and  add 
622  (the  year  of  our  era,  from  which 
their  computation  commences],  and  we 
obtain  the  corresponding  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

huUan  Chronolo^,  The  natives  of  In- 
dia use  a  great  variety  of  epochs,  some  of 
which  are  but  little  understood,  even  by 
themselves,  and  almost  all  are  deficient 
in  universality  and  uniformity,  so  that  the 
same  epoch,  nominally,  will  be  found  to, 
vary  many  days,  or  even  a  year,  in  differ- 
ent provinces.  The  solar,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, the  sidereal  year,  is  that  which  is 
most  in  use  for  public  business,  particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  European 
power  into  India.  This  year  is  calculated 
by  the  Indian  astronomers  at  365  days,  6 
hours,  12  minutes,  30  seconds,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  36  seconds.  Therefore, 
in  60  Indian  years,  there  will  be  a  day 
more  than  in  60  Gregorian  years.  The 
difi»rence  arises  fix)m  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  precession  of  tlie  equi- 
noxes, which  is  equal,  in  reality,  to  some- 
thing more  than  20  minutes,  though  by 
them  calculated  at  23  minutes.  The  luni- 
solar  computation  is  not  at  present  so 
common  as  it  formerly  was,  although 
still  much  used  in  some  ports  of  India, 
and  common  eveiy  where  in  the  regula- 
tion of  festivals,  and  in  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Both  the  solar  and  luni-solar 
forms  may  be  used  with  most  of  the  In- 
dian eras,  though  some  more  particularly 
affect  one  form  and  some  the  other.  The 
luni-solar  mode  varies  in  different  prov- 
inces, some  beginning  the  month  at  full 
moon,  othen  at  new  moon.  We  shall 
describe  that  beginning  by  the  full  moon, 
which  is  used  in  Bengal ;  the  other  meth- 
od will  be  easily  understood  when  this  is 
known.  Each  year  begins  on  the  day  of 
full  moon  preceoing  the  beginning  of  the 
solar  year  of  the  same  date.  The  months 
are  divided  into  halves,  the  first  of  which 
is  entitled  hadiy  or  dark,  being  fiom  the 
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full  moon  to  the  new;  and  the  last^  nuM^ 
or  bright,  fit>ni  new  to  M\  moon.  These 
diviflionB  are  sometimes  of  14  and  some- 
times of  15  days,  and  are  numbered  gen- 
erally fifom  1  to  15,  though  the  last  day 
of  the  badi  half  is  callecf  15,  and  that  of 
sudi  is  called  90.  By  a  complicated  ar- 
rangement, a  day  is  sometimes  omitted, 
and  again  a  day  is  intercalated,  so  that, 
instead  of  going  on  regularly  in  numeri- 
cal order,  these  days  may  be  reckoned  1, 
1, 2, 3,  4,  5, 6^  7,  8,  10.  The  subject  is 
enveloped  in  some  obscurity ;  and  it  will 
be,  pertiape,  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
time  of  a  lunation  is  divided  into  30  parte, 
called  KCJkt,  and,  when  two  tithe  occur  in 
the  same  sdar  day,  that  day  is  omitted  in 
the  lunar  reckoning,  and  restored  bv  in- 
tercalation at  some  other  period.  When 
two  fhll  moons  occur  in  one  solar  month, 
the  month  also  is  named  twice,  making  a 
year  of  13  months.  In^  the  case,  also,  of 
a  short  soter  month,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  fiiU  moon,  the  month  would  be 
altogether  omitted.  All  these  circum- 
stances render  the  luni-eolar  computation 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty ;  ana  to  re- 
duce it  exactly  to  our  era,  would  require 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Hindoo  astrono- 
my. But  as  the  scuar  reckoning  is  by  fiir 
the  most  general,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  lunar  month  precedes  the  solar 
month  by  a  lunation  at  most ;  and  conse- 
auentlv  a  lunar  date  may  be  nearly  known 
m>m  ine  solar  time,  which  is  of  easy  cal- 
culation. The  eras  which  are  generally 
knoWn  are  the  foDowing: — 

The  Ca%i^.  This  era  is  the  most 
ancient  of  India,  and  dates  from  a  neriod 
3101  yean  before  Christ  It  begins- with 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  Hindoo 
sign  Aswin,  which  is  now  on  the  11th  of 
April,  N.  S.  In  the  year  1600,  the  vear 
be§^n  on  the  7th  of  April,  N.  S.,  from 
wmch  it  has  now  advanced  4  days,  and, 
from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is 
still  advancing  at  the  rate  of  a  day  in  60 
years.  The  number  produced  l^  sub- 
tracting 3102  from  any  given  year  of  the 
Caliyug  will  be  the  Christian  year  in 
which  the  given  year  begins. 

The  Em  of  Salwahafut  may  be  joined 
here  to  that  of  the  Caliyujr,  being  identi- 
cal with  it  as  to  names  of  months,  divis^ 
ions  and  commencement,  and  differing 
only  in  the  date  of  the  year,  which  is  3179 
yean  more  recent  than  that,  and  there- 
fore 77  yean  since  our  era.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  southern  and  western  prov- 
inces of  India,  and  papen  are  frequently 
dated  in  both  eras.  The  yean  of  this 
en  are  called  <Siic&    The  number  77  miMt 


be  added  to  find  the  equivalent  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  Both  these  eras  are 
most  commonly  used  with  solar  time. 

The  Era  of  VteramadUjfo,  which  has 
its  name  from  a  severely  of  Malwa,  may 
also  be  placed  here,  as  it  uses  the  same 
months  as  the  two  alx>ve  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  m(N«  generally  used  with  lunar  time. 
This  era  is  much  employed  in  the  nonh 
of  India,  and  its  yean  aro  called  SamtoaL 
It  be«an  57  yean  before  Christ)  and  that 
number  must  be  deducted  to  bring  it  to 
our  era.  In  Guzerat,  this  era  is  used,  bat 
it  begins  there  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. The  months  all  begin  on  the  days 
of  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  a  sign  of 
the  Hindoo  zodiac,  and  they  vary  from 
29  to  32  days  in  length,  thou^  making 
up  365  days  in  the  total,  in  common  yean, 
and  366  in  leap  yean.  The  intercalation 
is  made  when  and  where  it  is  required, 
not  according  to  any  arbitrary  rule,  but 
by  continuing  the  length  of  each  month 
until  the  sun  has  completely  passed  &ch 
sign.  This  will  bring  about  26  leap  yean 
in  every  century.  It  would  require  kmg 
and  complicated  calculations  to  find  ex- 
acdv  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
each  month,  but  we  shall  not  err  more 
than  a  day  or  two  by  considering  them  to 
be  of  30  and  31  days  alternately. 

The  Bengaiee  year  appean  to  have 
been  once  identical  with  the  Hegira ;  but 
the  solar  computation  having  subaequent- 
ly  been  hdopted,  of  which  me  yean  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  Hegira  by  11  days,  it 
has  lost  nearly  11  days  every  year,  and  is 
now  about  9  yean  later,  the  year  1245  of 
the  Hegira  beginning  in  July,  1829^  and 
the  Bengalee  year  1236  begmning  13th 
of  April  of  the  same  year.  The  number 
593  must  be  added  to  bring  this  to  die 
Christian  era. 

The  Chinese^  b'ke  all  the  nations  of  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  reckon  their  time  hy 
cycles  of  60  years.  Instead  of  numbering 
them  as  we  do,  they  give  a  difierent  name 
to  eveiy  year  in  the  cycle.  As  all  those 
nations  follow  the  same  system,  we  ^laH 
detail  it  here  more  particularly.  They 
have  two  series  of  words,  one  often,  and 
the  other  of  twelve  words ;  a  combiDa- 
tion  of  the  first  words  in  both  CHtiero  is 
the  name  of  the  first  year;  the  next  in 
each  series  are  taken  fortheaecond  yearf 
and  so  to  the  tenth :  in  the  eleventib  year, 
the  series  of  ten  beinff  exhausted,  they 
b^n  again  with  the  mat,  combining  xt 
i^ih  the  eleventh  of  the  second  series ;  in 
the  twelfth  year,  the  second  word  of  the 
first  series  is  combined  with  the  n^elfih 
of  the  second ;  fiv  the  thirteenth  year, 
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t&e  combiDadon  of  the  third  word  of  the 
first  list  with  the  first  of  the  second  list,  is 
taken,  that  list  also  being  now  exhausted. 
To  make  this  clearer,  we  shall  designate 
the  series  often  by  the  Roman  letteia, 
that  of  twelve  by  the  italics,  and  the 
whole  cycle  of  60  will  stand  thus : — 
laa      lefd       31  ar     46  f  k 
2hh      17  ge        2Uhh     47  gZ 
3cc      18  h/       33c»      48hm 
4dd     19  ig       34dik     49  ia 
See      20  kX       25  el      50  kb 
err     21  a»        36  fm     51  ac 
7  gg     2Sihk       37ga     SHibd 
8hh     23c<        38h6      53cf 
9i  t      34  dm      39  i  c      54  d/ 
lOkik     25ea       iOkd     55  eg 
11  n  I      26  f  6        41  a  e      53  fh 
12bm     27gc        42  b/     57  gi 
ISca     28h<f       4Scg     58hk 

14  d  6      29  i  6        44  d  A      59  i  { 

15  e  c      30  k/       45  e  t      60  k  m. 

The  series  of  10  is  designated  in  China 
by  the  name  of  iien  kan,  or  celestial  signs. 
The  Chinese  mouths  are  lunar,  of  29  and 
30  days  each.  Their  years  have  o|!dinariIy 
12  months,  but  a  13th  is  added  whenever 
there  are  two  new  moons  while  the  sun  is 
in  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  will  oc- 
cur seven  times  in  19  years.  The  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomy 
has  not  Been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
compute  their  time  correctly.  In  1290 
A.  D.,  the  Arab  Jemaleddin  composed  a 
calendar  for  them,  which  remained  in  use 
until  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Adam  Schaal, 
who  v^as  the  director  of  their  calendar 
until  1664.  It  then  remained  for  five 
years  in  the  hands  of  Ae  natives,  who  so 
deranged  it,  that,  when  it  was  acain  sub- 
mitted to  the  direction  of  the  Christians, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  expunge  a 
month  to  bring  the  commencement  of  the 
year  to  the  proper  season.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  almost  constantly  under 
the  care  of  Christians.  The  first  cycle, 
according  to  the  Romish  missionaries,  be- 

Sin  Febniary  2307  B.  C*    We  are  now, 
erefore,  in  the  71st  cycle,  the  27th  of 
which  will  begin  in  1830.    To  find  out 
the  Chinese  time,  multiply  the  elapsed 
cvcle  by  60,  and  add  the  odd  years ;  then, 
if  the  time  be  before  Christ,  subtract  the 
sum  fit>m  938S ;  but  if  after  Christ,  sub- 
tract 2397  fiom  it ;  the  remainder  will  be 
*  Dr.  Morrison  carries  it  back  to  the  61st  year 
of  Hwang-te;2fi96  B.  C,  making  the  prasent  year 
to  Tall  in  the  74th  cycle :  but,  according  to  the    y^t 
celebrated  historian  Choorootse,  Hwang-te  reign-     w 
ed  about  2700  B.  C,  making  7&|  cycles  finom  that     ^  °* 
period,  which  is,  probably,  more  correct  than     ^'^^ 
eitherof  the  above  statements. 


the  year  required.  The  Chinese  frequently 
date  firom  the  year  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign ;  and  in  that  case,  there  is  no  vray  of 
havinff  the  corresponding  date,  but  by  a 
list  of  emperors.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
those  who  have  reigned  for  tiie  last  two 
centuries. 

Tartar  Dyruufy, 
Hi-tsong  began  to  reign^A..  D. 
Hoai-tsong      <«         «        « 


16ia 
1687, 
1644. 
1662. 
1723. 
1736. 
1796. 
1820, 


Shun-chi 
Kang-hi 
Yong-ching 
Kien-lung 
Kia-king 
Tara-kwang 
now  emperor. 

TVke  Jtq>a$iese  have  a  cycle  of  60  years, 
like  that  of  the  Chinese,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  words  of  two  series.  The 
series  of  ten  is  formed  of  the  names  of 
the  elements,  of  which  the  Japanese 
reckon  five,  doubled  by  the  addition  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  endinssje 
and  to.  The  cycles  coincide  with  uiose 
of  the  Chinese ;  but  a  name  is  given  to 
them  instead  of  numbering  them.  Their 
veara  beein  in  Februaiy,  and  are  luni-so- 
lar,  of  12  and  13  months,  with  the  inter- 
calations as  before  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  China.  The  first  cycle  is  said  to 
begin  660  B.  C. ;  but  this  cahnot  be  cor- 
rect, unless  some  alteration  has  taken 
place,  as  the  Chinese  cycle  then  began 
657  B.  C.  We  know,  however,  too  fittie 
of  Jap^  to  pronounce  positively  respect- 
ing it ;  but  thus  fiir  it  is  certain,  that  the 
^cle  now  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chinese. 

To  an  article  of  this  nature  it  may  not 
be  thought  superflous  to  append  a  slight 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which*  some  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  reckoned 
their  time  before  its  discovery  bv  the  na- 
tives of  Eiurope.  The  science  of  astrono- 
my seems  to  have  advanced  there  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
imaging.  The  extraordinaiy  accuracy 
of  me  Mexicans  in  their  computations, 
surpassing  that  of  the  Europeans  of  their 
time,  cannot  be  accoimted  for  other- 
wise than  by  the  supposition  that  they 
had  derived  it  from  some  people  more 
civilized  than  themselves ;  and  would  ap- 
TOar  incredible,  if  not  v^ll  attested  by 
Spanish  authors  of  the  15th  century,  as 
well  as  b^  many  hieroglyphic  alnianacs 
~et  remaining,  of  undoubted  antiauity. 

rhe  Penivians  and  Muyscas  had  lunar 
years  of  neat  accuracy  also ;  but  this  is 
less  surprising,  as  the  phases  of  the  moon 
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are  sufficiently  visible  to  the  eye,  and  seconds,  bdng  only  3^39}!'' shorter  than 

their  returns  frequent.    We  shall  detail  the  truth.    As  the  wanton  destruction  of 

that  of  the  Mexicans  onl^.  the  Mexican  monuments  and  hieroglyph- 

The  year  of  the  MunoMns  consisted  of  ic  records,  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous 

365  da}^ ;  U  was  composed  of  eighteen  conquerors,  has  left  little  to  study,  and 

months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  five  ad-  the  extermination  of  the  Mexicans  of 

ditionol,  called  nenumtemx,  or  void.     At  superior  order  has  done  away  with  their 

the  end  of  a  cycle  of  $2  years,  13  days  mtem,  we  shall  not  detail  the  names  of 

were  added,  and  at  the  end  of  another  their  months  and  particulars  of  their  cycles, 

cycle  12  dayfi,  and   so    on,  alternately,  which  afford  sinking  coincidences  witii 

making  an  addition  of  25  days  in  lOi  those  of  the  Tartnre,  Japanese,  &c    We 

years.    This  made  the  mean  year  to  con-  shall  only  add,  that  their  fiist  cycle  began 

sist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes,  Of'j  in  the  month  of  January,  A.  D.  1090. 

List  of  the  Carretpondence  qfEras  woitk  Me  Year  1830. 

[When  the  commencement  of  the  year  coineides  with  the  Christian  year,  that  aJone  will  be  given : 
when  it  begins  at  a  different  season,  the  month  in  which  the  1st  of  Januaxy,  1830,  occurs  will  be'also 
stated.] 

Anansement  Correepond-    Abbie- 

ia  preceding  enee  with    Tiaclona. 

Attlcle.  1830. 

1  Roman  year 2583    A.  U.  C. 

2  Olympiads 7th  month  1st  year  of   652    Olymp. 

3  Year  of  the  worid (Constantinopolitan  account]  7338    A.  M.  Const. 

4  "  ^    (Alexandrian  account]  7322    A.  M.  Alex. 

5  "  "     .  .  .  .    (Abyssinian  account)  24th  Tahsas  7322    A.  M.  Abys. 

6  "  «     (Jewish  account)  7th  Thebet  5590    A.  M. 

7  Era  of  Nabopassar 8th  month  of  2578    ^Er.  Nab. 

8  Egyptian 24th  Cohiac  2576    A,  Mg. 

9  Julian  period    6543    Jul.  Per. 

10  Diocletian,  or  of  Martyrs 24th  Cohiac  1546  JEr.  Diocl. 

11  Seleucides,  or  Grecian Audyneeus  2141  JSr.  Seleuc. 

12  Death  of  Alexander 3d  month  2153  A.Mort.  Alex. 

13  Era  of  Tyre 4iii  month  1954  iEr.  Tyr. 

14  Ceesarian  of  Antioch (Greek  accoimt)  Audynseus  1878  Cces.  Ant 

15  «  «    (Syrian  account)  Canun  II  1877 

16  Era  of  Abraham 4th  month  3845    Mr.  Abr. 

17  Spauish,  or  of  the  Caesars 1868    A.  Ces. 

18  Persian  era  of  Yezdegird  III (Parsee  account)  ?    ,,Qn     i   o^^^ 

^  ithor5thmondil    "^    ^'^"^ 

19  Armenian  common  year 29th  Dretiiari  1279    An.  Arm. 

20  «  ecclesiastical  year 12th  Kagoths  1278 

21  Hegim 7th  Regeb  1245  A.  H. 

22  Cahyug Poos  or  Mar^y  4931  CaL 

23  Salivahana  (Saca) «  "  1752  Saca. 

24  Vicramaditaya  (Samvat) «  «*  1886  Samvat. 

25  Bengalee «  «  1236  Beng.  Sen. 

26  Fuslce  fBengal  account) «  «  1237  Fusl. 

27  "      (Telinga  account) "  «  1239    Fusl. 

28  Parasurama 4di  month  of  1005    Para& 

29  Grahaparivrithi 54th  year  of  21st  cycle    Grab. 

30  Brihuspotee  (Bengal) 35th  year  of  84th  cycle    Cyc  Brih. 

31  "  (Telinga) 24th  year  of  83d  cycle 

32  Chinese  year 11th  monUi  of  Kechow,  7l8t  cycle 

Epode  (Latin  nfodos,  from  the  Greek  finale.    This  epode  had  a  peculiar  meas- 

/ffwi!d;,  from  h\  and  itiiw^  I  sing) ;  the  last  ure,  and  an  arbitrary  number  of  verses. 

division  in  the  choral  song  of  the  an-  By  the  term  ^MMfe  is  also  understood  a 

cients,  which  was  sung  when  the  chorus,  sort  of  satirical  ode ;  according  to  Hephes- 

after  the  strophe   and  antistrophe,  had  tion,  one  which  has  longer  and  Bhorter 

returned  to   its  place  (see   Chorus) ;  so  iambic  verses,  following  each  other  a^r- 

that  it  was  a  kind  of  closing  song,  or  nately.    This  name  is  also  given  to  tlie 
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Sth  book  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  All  the 
odes  in  this  book,  however,  are  not  satir- 
ical, and  Scaliger  therefore  supposes,  that 
the  name  here  si^mifies  an  appendix  to 
the  odes ;  the  epodes  having  been  joined 
to  the  other  works  of  the  poet  after  his 
death. 

Epofee.    (See  Epic.) 

Efoftjb  (from  the  Greek  hi  and  lirroycac, 
I  see] ;  inspectors,  or  spectators,  i.  e.,  in- 
itiated ;  a  name  given  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  great- 
er mysteries,  or  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  Gredcs. 

Eprouvette  ;  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  fired 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder.  One  of 
the  best,  for  the  proof  of^powder  in  artille- 
ry, is  that  contrived  by  doctor  Hutton.  It 
consists  of  a  small  brass  gun,  about  3i  feet 
long,  suepended  by  a  metallic  stem,  or  rod, 
turning  by  an  axis,  on  a  firm  and  strong 
frame,  by  means  of  which  the  piece  os- 
cillates in  a  circular  arch.  A  little  below 
the  axis,  the  stem  divides  into  two 
branches,  reaching  down  to  the  gun,  to 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  branches  are 
fixed,  the  one  netu*  the  muzzle,  the  other 
near  the  breech  of  the  piece.  The  upper 
end  of  tlie  stem  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
axis,  which  turns  veiy  fiieely  by  its  ex- 
tremities in  the  sockets  of  the  suppoiting 
frame,  by  which  means  the  gun  and  stem 
vibrate  together  in  a  vertical  plane,  with 
a  very  small  degree  of  friction.  The 
piece  is  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of 
powder  (usually  about  two  ounces),  with- 
out any  ball,  and  then  fired ;  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  the  piece  is  made  to 
recoil  or  vibrate,  descnbing  an  arch  or 
angle,  which  will  be  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  or  strength  of  the 
powder. 

Epsom  ;  a  place  in  England,  15  miles 
south  of  London,  in  Surrey ;  population, 
2890.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  of  a  pui^gative  quality,  and  for 
the  downs,  on  which  horse-races  annually 
take  place.  Near  it  Heniy  VIII  built  a 
.  splendid  palace,  called  ATonwefu 

Epsom  Salt  (sulphate  of  macnesia, 
cathartic  salt)  appears  in  capillary  fibres  or 
acicular  ctystate ;  sometimes  presents  mi- 
nute prismatic  crystals.  The  fibres  are 
sometimes  collected  into  masses ;  and  it 
also  occun  in  a  loose,  mealy  powder:  its 
cokw,  white,  grayish  or  yellowish:  it  is 
transfMient,  or  translucent,  with  a  saltish, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  wei^t 
of  cold  water,  and  efiloresces  on  exposure 
totbeair.   Itisc^miposedofwater.Bulphu- 


ric  acid  and  magnesia.  It  is  found  cover- 
ing the  crevices  of  rocks,  in  caverns,  old 
Eits,  6iAi^  in  the  vicinity  of  Jena,  <»  the 
[arz,  in  Bohemia,  &c.,  in  mineral  springs, 
in  several  lakes  in  Asia,  and  in  sea- water. 
It  is  obtained  for  use  from  these  sources, 
or  by  artificial  processes,  and  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  The  English 
name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  first  procured  from  the 
mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  England.  (See 
MagneiicL), 

Equation,  in  algebra,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  equality  of  difiRsrent  indica- 
tions of  the  same  magnitude ;  as,  for  m- 
stance,  9  and  2  are  equal  to  11,  in  math- 
ematical characters  is  expressed  thus: — 
9-f-2^11 ;  or,  3  from  4  leave  1,  is  4—3 
=1.  An  equation  may  contain  known 
quantities  and  unknown  quantities.  The 
latter  are  usually  indicated  by  the  last 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  mathematics  to  re- 
duce all  questions  to  equations,  and  to 
find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities 
b^  the  known,  which  is  sometimes  a 
difficult,  but,  at  the  same  time,  interesting 
operation;  because  r,  or  the  unknown 
quantity,  may  be  ^ven  under  so  involved 
a  form  as  to  reouire  the  greatest  tact  to 
dete^nine  its  value.  The  work  of  Meier 
Hirsch,  ahready  mentioned  in  the  article 
JUgdrOj  IB  perhaps  the  best  collection  of 
equations  for  solution.  There  must  always 
be  as  many  ecjuations  as  there  are  un- 
known quantities;  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  form  these  from  the  question  pro- 
posed. ^  The  equation  is  called  nmaUj 
quadratic^  cu6tc,  Hcubicy  qf  the  JifVi,  &c. 
degreey  according  to  the  exponent  of  the 
unknown  quantity;  for  instance  (x* — 
4cd^-|-zp)r4==p9^^-8in4p,  is  an  equation 
of  the  sixth  degree.  Equations  are  the 
soul  of  all  algebraical  operations. 

'Equation  of  Payments,  in  arithmetic, 
is  the  finding  the  time  to  pay  at  once  sev- 
eral debts  due  at  different  times,  and 
bearing  no  interest  till  aflerthe  time  of 
payment,  so  that  no  loss  shall  be  sustain- 
ed by  either  party.  The  rule  commonly 
S'ven  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows: — 
ultiply  each  sum  by  the  time  at  which 
it  is  due ;  then  divide  the  sum  of  the 
products  by  the  sum  of  the  payments, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  time  required. 
Thus,  for  example,  A  owes  B  £190,  to 
be  paid  m  follows ;  viz.  £50  at  6  months, 
£60at7montiis,and  £80 at  10  months: 
what  is  the  equated  time  at  which  the 
whole  ought  to  be  paid,  that  no  loss  may 
arise,  either  to  debtor  or  creditor  B  By 
the  rule. 
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50X  6  =  300 
60X  7=420 
80  X  10  =  800 


190 


)  1520  (8  moDthfl,  equat 
—  1520  time. 

This  rule,  however,  is  founded  on  a  sup- 
position, that  the  interest  of  the  several 
debts  which  are  pa^^able  before  the  equa« 
ted  time,  from  their  terras  to  that  time, 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  debts  payable  after  the 
equated  dme,  fix>m  tnat  time  to  their 
terms  respectively,  which,  however,  is 
not  correct,  as  it  is  the  discount  that  is 
to  be  considered,  and  not  the  interest, 
in  tlie  latter  sums.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, that  occur  in  business,  the  error  is 
so  tnfling,  that  the  nopular  rule  will  prob- 
ably always  be  made  use  of,  as  beii^  by 
far  the  most  eligible  and  expeditious 
metliod  that  we  could  suggest 

Equation  of  Time,  in  astronomy,  de- 
notes the  difference  between  mean  and 
apparent  time,  or  the  reduction  of  the  ap- 
parent unequal  time,  or  motion  of  the 
sun  or  a  planet,  to  equable  and  mean 
time  or  motion.  If  the  earth  had  only  a 
diumal  motion,  without  an  annual,  any 
given  meridian  would  revolve  from  the 
sun  to  the  sun  again  in  \he  same  space 
of  time  as  fiom  any  star  to  the  same  star 
agam,  43ecau8e  the  sun  would  never 
change  his  place  with  respect  to  the  stus. 
But  as  the  earth  advances  almost  a  de- 
pee  eastward  in  its  orbit  in  the  time  that 
It  turns  eastward  round  its  ajos,  what- 
ever star  passes  over  the  meridian  on  any 
day  with  the  sun,  will  pass  over  the  same 
meridian  on  the  next  day,  when  the  sun 
is  almost  a  degree  short  of  it,  that  is,  3 
minutes  56  seconds  sooner.  If  the  jrear 
contained  only  960  days,  as  the  ecliptic 
does  360  degrees,  the  sun's  apparent 
place,  so  far  as  his  motion  is  equable, 
would  chonge  a  degree  eveiy  day,  and 
then  the  sidereal  days  would  be  4  min- 
utes shorter  than  tlie  solar.  The  mean 
and  apparent  solar  days  are  never  equal, 
except  when  the  sun's  daily  motion  in 
right  ascension  is  59^';  which  is  neaiiv 
the  case  about  the  15th  of  April,  the  15th 
of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  and  24th 
of  December,  when  the  equator  is  O',  or 
nearly  so ;  and  it  is  at  its  greatest  about 
the  1st  of  November,  when  it  is  16^  14'^ 

EquATOR.  B^  the  celestial  equator  is 
tmderstood  diat  imaginary  great  circle  in 
the  heavens,  the  plane  of  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
everywhere  90®  distant  fiom  the  poles  of 
the  earth,  wliich  are  therefore  its  poles, 


and  its  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  eaitli.  It 
divides  the  celestial  sphere  into  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres.  During 
his  apparent  yeariy  course,  the  sun  is 
twice  in  tlie  equator,  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  and  of  autumn.  (See  Eqmnaz^ 
and  Day.)  Then  the  day  and  night  are 
eciual, — ^whence  the  name  of  eqwalor. 
The  situation  of  the  stars,  with  respect  to 
the  equator,  is  determined  by  their  declen- 
sion and  right  ascension,  (q.  v.)  The 
equator,  or  equinoctial,  caUed  by  mariners 
simply  the  /me,  is  that  great  circle  of  our 
elobe,  every  {K>int  of  which  is  90  degrees 
from  the  poles,  which  arc  also  its  poles, 
and  its  axis  is  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It  m 
in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator.  All 
{daces  which  are  on  it,  have  invariably 
equal  days  and  nights.  (See  Dcy.)  Our 
earth  is  divided  by  it  into  the  noitbeni 
and  southern  hemispheres.  The  diur- 
nal revolution  of  the  earth  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  it  It  crosses  the  centre  o^ 
Africa,  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  &c.,  in  Asia,  then  traverses  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  crosses  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  Colombia,  thence  proceeds  through 
the  Atlantic  back  to  Africa.  To  crass 
the  line,  in  navigation,  is  to  pass  over  the 
equator.  The  equatorial  regions  are  sub- 
ject to  long  cahns,  alternating  with  fri^t- 
flil  hurricanes.  As  equal  or  mean  timr 
is  estimated  by  tlie  passage  of  arcs  of  the 
equator  over  the  meridian,  it  fifequentty 
becomes  necessaiy  to  convert  {larts  of 
the  equator  into  time,  and  the  converse, 
which  is  performed  by  the  following 
analogy,  viz. — as  15^  :  1  hour  :  :  any  arc 
of  the  equator  :  the  time  it  has  been  in 
passing.  Or,  conversely,  1  hour  :  15^ 
:  :  any  given  time  :  to  die  arc  of  the 
equator. — ^From  this  circle  is  reckoned 
the  latitude  of  places,  both  north  and 
south,  in  desrees  of  the  meridian.  (See 
Lofitttde,  and  Lant^tudt,) 

EqUATORiAL,  Univkbsal,  or  Porta- 
ble Observatory  is  an  instrument  in- 
tended to  answer  a  number  of  useful  pvr- 
posbs  in  practical  astronomy,  independent 
of  any  particular  observatory.  It  may  be 
employed  in  any  steady  room  or  place, 
forperfermin^  many  useful  pcoblems. 

EqtTBRRT,  m  the  British  customs;  an 
ofiicer  of  state,  under  the  master  of  the 
horse.  There  are  five  equenies,  who 
ride  abroad  vrith  his  majes^;  for  which 
purpose,  they  give  their  attendance 
monthly,  one  at  a  time,  and  are  allowed 
a  table. 

EquESTRiAif  Order,  in  Roman  anti> 
quities  (ordo  eq^mtris).  The  t^mtet  did 
not  at  mat  form  a  disdnct  order,  but  were 
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merely  selected,  100  froni  each  tribe,  as 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  and  were 
called  ceUrea,  because  they  were  mount- 
ed. Their  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased ;  but  when  the  equUes  became  a 
distinct  order,  or  class,  is  not  known  with 
certainty ;  it  was  probably  soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  None  but  those 
who  were  named  by  the  censor  belonged 
to  the  order  of  equttes ;  they  were  taken 
from  plebeian  or  patrician  families,  and 
those  who  were  of  illustrious  descent  were 
called  iUtutreSy  specion^  &c.  Their  num- 
ber was  not  fixed.  In  the  latter  peridds 
of  the  republic,  property  of  the  value  of 
400  sestertia  was  required  for  admission 
into  it.  The  privile^s  of  a  knight  or 
eqtj£S  were,  1.  to  receive  a  horse  from  the 
state ;  2.  a  gold  ring  (hence  annulo  aureo 
donetrij  i.  e.  to  be  miade  a  knight) ;  3.  an- 
gustos  davus,  a  narrow  strip  x)f  purple  on 
the  tunic ;  4.  a  particular  seat  on  public 
occasions.  At  first,  their  duty  was  to 
serve  the  republic  in  war ;  but,  at  a  later 
period,  they  became  judges,  and  farm- 
ers of  the  public  revenues.  Caius  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus  wrested  the  rieht  of 
being  judges  from  the  senate,  and  gave 
it  to  the  equUes.  Some  authors  date  the 
elevation  of  the  equites  to  a  third  class  at 
this  period.  Every  fifth  year,  the  censor 
held  a  review  of  the  emdUSy  on  which 
occasion  they  passed  before  him,  leading 
their  horses. ,  If  an^  one  of  their  number 
had  becai  guilty  of  any  offence,  even  if  he 
had  only  neglected  his  horse,  the  censor 
ordered  it  to  be  sold,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  degrading  him  fit)m  the  order; 
hence  adtmere  equum,  to  degrade  a 
knight.  Others,  who  had  committed 
slighter  offences,  for  which  they  were  to 
be  deprived  of  their  rank,  were  oiyitted 
in  the  list,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the 
censor.  The  first  on  the  list  was  called 
prmceps.  The  &rmers  of  the  revenue 
were  divided  into  classes,  each  having  a 
president,  called  magister  societoHs:  the 
members  were  call^  pvblicam.  The^p 
were  hated  in  the  provinces. 

EQUILIBRIST  (firom  the  Latin  (s^fu^Qh 
tium) ;  one  who  keeps  his  balance,  m  un- 
natural positions  and  hazardous  move- 
ments. The  equilibrist  entertains  the 
spectator  by  his  artftil  motions,  attitudes, 
leaps,  &c.  Every  rope-dancer  is  an 
eauilibrist.  India  is  the  native  country 
or  equilibrists;  and  the  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  the  Indian  bahmcen  border 
on  the  incredible.  The  French,  too,  are 
distinguished  as  equilibrists.  Such  per- 
fbrmers  are  met  with  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  Europe  and  America.    The  equilibrists 


are    frequently  also   buffoons,  jugglem, 
conjurers,  &c. 

Equinoctial,  in  astronomy;  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the 
equator  moves  in  its  diurnal  motion.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  cdestUd  equator^    (See 


IquiNocTiAL  Gales  ;  storms  whicli 
are  observed  generally  to  take  place  about 
the  time  of  the  sun's  crossing  tne  equator 
or  equinoctial  line,  at  whicn  time  there 
is  equal  day  and  night  throughout  the 
worid. 

Equinoctial  Points  are  the  two 
points  wherein  the  equator  and  ecliptic  in- 
tersect each  other:  tne  one,  being  in  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the  venud 
point ;  and  tiie  other,  in  tlie  first  point  of 
Libra,  the  autumnal  point 

Equinox  is  that  time  of  the  year 
when  the  day  and  nifht  are  equal:  tlie 
length  of  the  day  is  men  12  hours ;  the 
sun  is  ascending  6  hours,  and  descending 
the  same  time.  This  is  the  case  twice  a 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn,  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  equator.  When  the  sun 
is  in  this  situation,  the  horizon  of  every 
place  is,  of  course,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  circle  bounding  light  and 
darkness ;  hence  the  sun  is  visible  every 
where  12  hours,  and  invisible  for  the 
same  time  in  each  24  hours.  (See  Day.) 
The  vernal  equinox  marks  the  beginning 
of  spring,  the  autumnal  that  of  autumn : 
at  all  other  times,  the  lengths  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night  are  unequal,  and  their 
diJierence  is  the  greater  the  more  we  ap- 
proach either  pole,  and  in  the  same  lati- 
tude it  is  every  where  the  same.  Under 
the  line,  this  inequality  entirely  vanishes : 
there,  during  the  day,  which  is  equal  to 
the  night,  the  sun  always  ascends  6  hours, 
and  descends  6  hours.  In  the  opposite 
hemisphere  of  our  earth,  the  inequality 
of  the  days  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
latitude:  the  da^rs  increase  there,  while 
they  diminish  with  us,  and  tnce  versa. 
The  points  where  the  ecliptic  comes  in 
contact  with  the  equator  are  called  e^i- 
nocHal  points.  The  yeroal  equinoctial 
point  was  formerly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
constellation  of  Aries;'  hence  the  next 
30  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  east- 
ward from  it,  have  been  called  w^ries ;  but 
this  point  long  ago  deserted  the  constella- 
tion of  Aries,  and  now  stands  under 
Pisces;  for  it  is  found  by  observation, 
that  the  equinoctial  points,  and  all  the 
other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are  continual- 
ly moving  backwimd,  or  westward ;  which 
retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points 
is  what  is  called  the  precession  of  the 
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tqmnoxa.  (See  Preeesnmu)  It  appeare 
from  the  result  of  calculations,  that  tbe 
path  of  either  of  the  poles  is  a  circle,  the 
poles  of  which  coincide  with  those  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  that  the  pole  will  move  along 
that  circle  so  slowly  as  to  accomoUsh  the 
whole  revolution  in  about  25,791  yean, 
neariv.  The  diameter  of  this  circle  is 
equal  to  twice  the  inclination  of  tlie  eclip- 
tic to  the  equator, 'Or  about  47  degrees. 
Now,  as  the  ecliptic  is  a  fixed  circle  in 
the  heavens,  but  the  equator,  which  must 
be  equidistant  from  the  poles,  moves  with 
the  poles,  therefore  the  equator  must  be 
constantly  changing  its  intersection  with 
the  eclipdc.  And  from  the  best  observa- 
tions, it  appears,  that  the  equator  cuts  the 
ecliptic  eveiy  year  50  seconds  i25  more 
to  the  westward  than  it  did  the  year  be- 
fore ;  hence  the  sun's  arrival  at  the  equi-  < 
noctia]  point  precedes  its  arrival  at  the 
same  fixed  point  of  the  heavens  eveiy 
year  by  20  niinutes  23  seconds  of  time,  or 
by  an  arc  of  50  seconds  .25.  Thus,  by 
httle  and  little,  these  equinoctial  points 
will  cut  the  ecliptic  more  and  more  to  the 
westward,  till,  after  25,791  years,  they  re- 
turn to  the  same  point 

EquiSETUM ;  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
kmging  to  the  Lamisean  class  cryptoga- 
nda.  The  species  are  very  common  in 
wet  plac^  and  are  commonly  called 
hone-tml$.  The  fiructification  is  m  termi- 
nal oval  or  conical  heads,  composed  of 
peltate  scales ;  the  seeds  numerous  and 
very  minute ;  the  stem  ample  or  branched, 
striate,  and  composed  of  articulations,  each 
surrounded  at  base  with  a  scarious  sheath, 
which  is  toothed  on  the  maigin;  the 
branches  are  verticiUate  and  destitute  of 
leaves.  Five  species  are  natives  of  the  U. 
States,  all  common  to  the  Eastern  continent 
The  E,  hyenwU  (shave-grass  or  scouring- 
lush)  has  a  remarkably  rough  stem,  and 
is  used  for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  and  the 
metals ;  for  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  is  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the 
stem,  which  is  then  rubbed  against  the 
subsuince  under  operation.  The  asperity 
of  the  cuticle  is  owing  to  its  containing  a 
proportion  of  silex.  Beinj^  a  rare  plant 
m  England,  it  is  itnported  into  that  coun- 
try in  considerable  Quantities  fiiom  Hol- 
land, and  is  an  article  of  commerce  in 
other  parts  of  Europe :  the  value  of  that 
exported  from  the  Khone  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $2000  annually.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  plant  has  been  found  very 
abundantly  at  any  particular  locality  in 
the  U.  States,  thougn  it  occurs  sparingly 
throughout  a  mat  portion  of  the  Union. 

EquiTx.  We  call  that,  in  a  moral  sense, 


eqwtjff  which  is  founded  in  natural  jus- 
tice, in  honesty,  and  in  right,  ex  <Bqm  d 
bono.     So,  in  an  enlarged  view  (as  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  has  observed,  3  Gdsisi. 
429),  **  equity,  in  its  true  and   genuine 
meaning,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  law; 
positive  law  is  construed,  and  rational  law 
IS  made  by  it    In  this,  equity  is  synony- 
mous with  justice ;  in  that,  to  the  true  and 
sound  interpretation  of  the  rule."    H^ice 
Grotius  has  defined  it  to  be  tbe  correctioo 
of  that,  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its 
generality,  is  deficient     It  is  applied  to 
cases  which  the  law  does  not  exactly  de- 
fine, but  which  it  submits  to  the  sound 
iudpnent  of  the  proper  interpreter,  oHfUno 
lorn  viri  permittiL    In  this  sense,  equity 
must  have  a  place  in .  every  rational  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence ;  if  not  in  name,  at 
least  in  sub^ance.    It  is  impossible,  that 
any  code,  however  minute  and  particular, 
should  embrace  or  provide  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  anairs,  or  should  fumisfa 
rules  applicable  to  all  of  them.     Eveiy 
system  of  laws  must  necessarily  be  de- 
fective ;  and  cases  must  occur,  to  which 
the  antecedent  rules  cannot  be  applied 
without  injustice,  or  to  which  they  can- 
not be  applied  at  alL    It  is  the  ofiice, 
therefore,  of  a  judge,  to  consider  whether 
the  antecedent  rule  does  apply,  or  ought, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver, 
to  applv  to  a  given  case ;  and,  if  there  be 
two  rules,  neiu4y  appraachinff  to  it,  but  of 
Opposite  tendency,  which  ou^t  to  govern; 
and,  if  there  exist  no  exact  rule  applicable 
to  all  the  cireumstancea,  whether  die  par- 
ty is  remediless,  or  the  rule  fiimishing  the 
closest  analogy  ought   to  be  followed. 
The  general  words  of  a  law  may  em- 
brace all  cases ;  and  yet  it  may  be  clear 
that  0|}l  could  not  have  been  intentionally 
embraced ;  for,  if  they  were,  it  would  de- 
feat the  obvious  obiects  of  the  legislation. 
So  words  of  doubtful  import  may  be 
employed,  and  of  a  more  or  leas  extensive 
meaning.    The  question,  in  such  cases, 
must  be,  in  what  sense  the  words  were 
lised ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  judge  to  kxA 
to  the  objects  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
give  such  a  construction  of  the  woida  m 
will  fiuther  those  objects.    He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  set  aside  the  law;  but  to  ex- 
pound it    Cudo9  turn  condSor  furis^  jn- 
vore,  itqpjdere^  vnUrprdari^  mUtkgart  jvm 
(ioSewduUjmuian  vd  iolUre  non  pUuit 
(Taylor's  EUmtnis  o/*  CM  Law,  214). 
This  IB  a)i  exerciae  of  equitable  oonstmc' 
tion.    It  is  the  administration  of  equity. 
Hence  arises  a  variety  of  rulra  of  intecpie- 
tation  of  laws  accorauiff  to  their  nature 
and  operation,  whether  Uiey  are  remedial 
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or  penal,  or  restrictive  of  general  right,  or 
in  adyancement  of  public  justice.  But 
tliis  is  not  the  place  to  consider  those 
rules,  or  the  appUcation  of  them  in  difier- 
ent  systems  or  law.  In  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  equity  has  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  restrained  meaning.  We 
distinguish  our  remedies  for  wrongs,  or 
for  the  enforcement  of  rights,  into  two 
classes— those  which  are  administered  in 
courts  of  law,  and  those  which  are  ad- 
ministered  in  courts  of  equity.  The 
lights  secured  by  the  former  are  called 
l^al ;  those  secured  by  the  latter  are 
called  equitable.  The  former  are  said  to 
be  rights  and  remedies  at  common  law, 
because  recognised  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  common  law.  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  rights  and  remedies  in  e^twfy, 
because  they  are  administered  in  courts 
of  equity  or  ehanceiy,  or  by  proceedincs 
in  other  courts  analogous  to  tliose  m 
courts  of  equity  or  ehanceiy.  Now,  in 
England  and  America,  courts  of  common 
law  proceed  by  certain  prescribed'  forms, 
and  give  a  generalkidgment  for  or  a|piinst 
the  defencbnt  They  entertain  junsdic- 
tion  only  in  certain  actions,  and  give 
reniedies  according  to  the  particular  exi- 
gency of  such  actions.  But  there  are 
man^  cases  in  which  a  simple  judgment 
for  either  party,  without  qualifications  and 
conditions,  and  particular  arrangements, 
will  not  do  entire  justice,  ex  cbouo  et  bono, 
to  either  par^.  3ome  modmcation  of 
the  rights  of  both  pardes  are  required ; 
some  restnunts  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
and  some  peculiar  adjustments,  either 
present  or  future,  temporary  or  perpetuaL 
Now,  in  all  these  cases,  courts  or  90m- 
inon  law  have  no  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, which  can  accomplish  such  objects. 
Their  forms  of  actions  and  judgment  are 
not  adapted  to  them.  The  proper  reme- 
dy cannot  be  found,  or  cannot  oe  admin- 
istered to  the  fiiU  extent  of  the  relative 
rights  of  ell  parties.  Such  prescribed 
forms  of  actions  are  not  confined  to  our 
law.  They  were  known  in  the  civil  law ; 
and  the  par^  could  apply  them  only  to 
their  original  purposes,  in  other  cases, 
he  had  a  special  remedy.  In  such  cases, 
where  tlie  courts  of  common  la\v  cannot 
grant  the  proper  remedy  or  relief,  the  law 
of  England  and  of  the  IJ.  States  (in  those 
states  where  equity  is  administered)  au- 
thorizes an  application  to  the  courts  of 
equi^  or  chancery,  which  are  not  con- 
fined or  limited  in  their  modes  of  relief 
by  such  narrow  regulations,  but  which 
grant  relief  to  all  parties,  in  cases  where 
they  have  rights,  ex  (tquo  et  60710,  and 


modify  and  ftshion  that  relief  according 
to  circumstances.  The  most  general  de- 
scription of  a  court  of  equity  is,  that  it 
has  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  plain, 
adequate  and  complete  remedy  cannot 
be  had  at  law ;  that  is,  in  the  common 
law  courts.  The  remedy  must  heplam; 
for,  if  it  be  doubtflil  and  obscure  at  law, 
equity  will  assert  a  jurisdiction.  So  it 
must  be  adequate  at  law ;  for,  if  it  fall  short 
of  what  the  party  is  entitled  to,  that  founds 
a  jurisdiction  in  equity.  And  it  must  be 
complete ;  that  is,  it  must  attain  its  full  end 
at  law ;  it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief 
and  secure  the  whole  right  of  the  party, 
now  and  for  the  future ;  otherwise  equity 
will  interpose,  and  give  relief  The  juris- 
diction ot  a  court  of  equity  is  sometimes 
concurrent  with  that  of  courts  of  law ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  exclusive.  It  exer- 
cises concurrent  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  the  rights,  are  purely  of  a  legfd 
nature,  but  where  other  and  more  raS- 
cient  aid  is  required  than  a  court  of  law 
can  afiford,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  and  ensure  fiill  redress.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  courts  of  law  formeriy  re- 
fused all  redress ;  but  now  wiU  grant  it 
But  the  jurisdiction  having  been  once 
jusdy  acquired  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  such  redress  at  law,  it  is  not  now  re- 
linquished. The  most  common  exercise 
of  concuirent  jurisdiction  is  in  cases  of 
account,  accident,  dower,  finaud,  mistake, 
partnership  and  partition.  The  remedy 
is  here  often  more  complete  and  efiectoal 
than  it  can  be  at  law.  In  many  cases 
fiilling  under  these  heads,  and  especially 
in  some  cases  of  firaud,  mistake  and  ac- 
cident, courts  of  law  cannot  and  do  not 
afford  any  redress ;  in  ath&ra  they  do,  but 
not  always  in  so  perfect  a  manner.  A 
court  of  equity  also  is  assistant  to  the 
jurisdiction  of*^  courts  of  law,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  latter  have  no  like  au- 
thority. It  will  remove  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  fair  decision  of  a  question 
depending  at  law.  It  will  prevent  a 
party  from  improperly  setting  np,  at  a 
trial,  some  title  or  claim,  which  would  -be 
inequitable.  It  will  compel  him  to  dis- 
cover, on  his  own  oath,  facts  which  he 
knows  are  material  to  the  right  of  the 
other  party,  but  which  a  court  of  law 
cannot  compel  the  party  to  discover.  It 
will  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
to  rights  and  titles,  which  are  in  danger 
of  beinff  lost  before  the  matter  can  be 
tried.  It  will  provide  for  the  safety  of 
property  in  dispute  pending  litigation.  It 
will  counteract  and  control,  or  set  aside, 
finudulent  judgments.     It  will  exeroise, 
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in  many  cases,  an  exdntwe  juiisdiction. 
This  it  does  in  aU  cases  of  merely  e^iii- 
tMe  rights^  that  is,  such  riffhts  as  are 
not  recognised  in  courts  of  law.  Most 
cases  of  trust  and  confidence  fall  under 
this  head.  Its  ezdusiTe  iurisdiction  is 
also  eztensiTely  exeroised  in  granting' 
special  relief  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  law.  It  will  grant  injunctions 
to  prerent  waste,  or  irreparable  mjuiy,  or 
to  secure  a  setded  rignt,  or  to  prevent 
▼ezatious  litigations,  or  to  compel  the 
restitution  of  tide  deeds;  it  will  appoint 
receivers  of  property,  where  it  is  in  dan- 
ger of  misapplication ;  it  will  compel  the 
surrender  of  securities  improperly  ob- 
tained ;  it  will  prohibit  a  party  from  leav- 
ing the  country  in  order  to  avoid  a  suit; 
it  will  restrain  any  undue  exeroise  of  a 
legal  right,  against  conscience  and  equity ; 
it  will  decree  a  specific  performance  of 
contracts  respecting  real  estates;  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  supply  the  imperfect  exe- 
cution of  instruments,  and  refi>rm  and 
alter  them  according  to  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  parties;  it  will  grant  re- 
lief in  cases  of  lost  deeds  or  securities ; 
and,  in  all  cases  in  which  its  interference 
is  asked,  its  general  rule  is,  that  he  who 
asks*  equity  must  do  equity.  If  a  party, 
therefore,  should  ask  to  have  a  bond  for 
a  usurious  debt  given  up,  equi^  could 
not  decree  it  unless  he  coukl  bnn^  into 
court  the  money  honesdy  due  without 
usury.  This  is  a  very  general  and  im- 
perfect outline  of  the  juiisdiction  of  a 
court  of  eouity ;  in  respect  to  which  it  has 
been  jusdy  remariEea,  that,  in  matters 
within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  where 
substantial  justice  entitles  the  party  to  re- 
lief, but  the  positive  law  is  silent,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
that  jurisdiction,  or  to  enumerate,  with 
precision,  its  various  principles.  (Those 
who  wish  foTxmore  information  on  the 
subject  may  consult  the  elementary  trea- 
tises of  Fonblanque  on  Equity,  lord 
Redesdale's  Treatise  on  Equity  Pleadinss, 
and  Cooper's  Equity  Pleadings;  and  the 
Frutical  Treatises  of  Equity  1^  Maddock 
and  JeremyO 

EquUtf^  VourU  of.  The  equity  juris- 
diction, m  England,  is  vested,  principally, 
in  the  hi^  court  of  chancerr.  (See 
Chancellor,)  The  court  is  disdnct  fiom 
the  courts  of  law.  American  courts  of 
equity  are,  in  some  instances,  distinct 
fit>m  those  of  law;  in  others,  the  same 
tribunals  exercise  the  jurisdiction  both  of 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  though  their 
forms  of  proceeding  are  difierent  in  their 
two  capacities.    The  supreme  court  of 


the  U.  States,  and  the  circuit  courts,  are 
invested  with  general  equity  powers,  and 
act  either  as  courts  of  law  or  equity,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  process  and  the 
subject  of  adjudication.  In  some  of  the 
states,  as  New  York,  Viij[inia-  and  South 
Caroluoa,  the  equity  court  is  a  distinct  tribu- 
nal, havinff  its  appropriate  judge,  or  chan- 
cellor, and  officers.  In  most  of  the  stales, 
the  two  jurisdictions  centre  in  the  same 
judicial  officers,  as  in  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States ;  and  the  extent  of  equity  jurisdiC' 
tion  and  proceedings  is  very  various  in 
the  different  states,  being  very  ample  in 
Coimecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
more  restricted  in  Maine,  MassachusettB, 
Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania.  But  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  powers  on  the 
judicial]  administration  cenerally,  by  die 
adaptation  of  chancery  rorms  and  modes 
of  proceeding  to  many  cases  in  which  a 
court  of  law  idSbrds  but  an  imp^fect  rem> 
edy,  or  no  remedy  at  all,  is  produdng  a 
gradual  extensnon  of  them  in  those  states 
where  they  have  been  heretofore  very 
limited.  (See  Chanedlor,  Common  Ijoo, 
and  Courts.) 

Equitt  of  REDXMFTioir.  Upon  a  mort- 
gage, although  the  estate,  upon  nonpay- 
ment of  the  money,  becomes  vested  in  the 
mortgagee,  yet  equity  conradera  it  only  a 
pledge  for  the  money,  and  gives  the  party 
a  right  to  redeem,  which  is  callea  his 
equ!^  of  redemption.  If  the  mortgagee  is 
desirous  to  bar  the  equity  of  redemption, 
he  nuiy  oblige  the  mortgager  either  to  pay 
the  money  or  be  fi>reclo9»i  of  his  equity, 
which  is  done  bv  proceedings  in  chan- 
cery^ by  bill  of  lorecloeure.    (See  Mart- 
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'QuivALEiiTS,  Cbemicjx  ;  a  term  em- 
ployed in  chemical  philosophy,  to  express 
the  system  of  definite  ratios,  in  whicn  tfie 
corpuscular  subjects  of  this  science  recip- 
rocaUy  combine,  referred  to  a  common 
standard,  reckoned  unity.  The  principal 
facts  relating  to  chemical  combinations  re- 
quire to  be  stated,  in  order  to  render,  the 
present  subject  intelligible.  And  in  the 
first  place,  leaving  out  of  view  the  combi- 
nations of  liquid  with  each  other,  and 
the  comihon  cases  of  solution  in  water 
and  alcohol,  the  first  law  relating  to  the 
combination  of  substances  is,  that  iht  com- 
posiHon  of  hodtes  is  fixed  and  vwanMe  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  compound  substance, 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  characteristic  prop- 
erties, always  consists  of  the  same  db- 
mentB,  united  together  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  is 
always  composed  of  sulphur  aikl  oxygen, 
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in  the  ratio  of  16  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
fonner,  to  24  of  tne  latter ;  no  other  ele- 
mentB  can  form  it,  nor  can  its  own  ele- 
ments form  it  in  any  other  proportion. 
Sulphate  of  baiytes,  in  like  manner,  is  al- 
ways composed  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  TIB  of  baiytes.  If  sulphuric  acid 
and  baiytes  should  enter  into  combination 
in  any  other  proportion,,  some  new  com-x 
pound,  different  firom  sulphate  of  baiytes, 
would  be  formed.  The  second  law  re- 
lating to  this  subject  is,  tha^  when  one  hotbf 
cambmes  anth  another  m  fhffareni  propor- 
turns,  the  larger  proporUon  of  one  of  (he  m- 
gred&tnJls  has  a  sian^  arit&neUau  ratio  to 
the  smaller  proporUon; — ^the  second  quan- 
tity being  a  simple  multiple  of  the  first; 
and  if  there  is  a  third  or  fourth  propor- 
tion, the  same  ratio  continues  between 
them.  The  combinations  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, which,  in  their  gaseous  state, 
form,  by  their  mixture,  the  atmosphere, — 
oxygen  and  nitrogen, — unite  in  five  difier- 
ent  proportions,  and  fbim  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  law,  these  proportions  havii^ 
to  each  other  the  simple  ratio  of  1, 2,  !^ 

^>  ^'  Nitroffen.  Oxygen, 

Nitrous  oxide  consists  of   14         8 

Nitric  oxide,    14        16 

Hypo-nitrous  acid,  ....  14        24 

Nitrous  acid, 14        32 

Nitric  acid,   . 14        40 

To  give  an  example  from  the  salts, — the 
bicti^nate  of  potash  contains  twice  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  the  carbonate ;  and 
the  oxalic  acid  of  the  three  oxalates  of 
potash  is  in  the  ratio  of  1, 2,  and  4.  This 
law  is  often  called  (he  law  of  nadtipks,  or 
of  cambinatian  m  multiple  proportwn.  It 
has  been  established  only  by  compara- 
tively recent  investigations,  but  the  most 
rigid  researches  have  abundandy  evinced 
that  it  is  a  well-founded  law.— The  third 
law  of  combination  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  intimatelv  con- 
nected with  it  Water  and  hypo-sulphur- 
ous acid  ma^  be  adduced  for  its  illustra- 
tion. The  rormer  is  composed  of  8  ox- 
ygen to  1  hydrogen ;  the  latter  of  8  oxygen 
to  16  sulphur.  Now,  the  weU-known 
substance  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  con- 
stituted of  1  hydrogen  to  16  sulphur ;  that 
is,  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  of  sul- 
phur, wiiich  combine  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  combine  with  one  another. 
Again,  40  parts  of  selenium,  with  8  of  OZ' 
ysen,  fi>rm  the  oxide  of  selenium^  and, 
with  1  of  hydroflen,  seleniuieted  hydro- 
gen ;  96  parts  of  chlorine,  with  8  of  oxy- 
gen, constitute  the  oxide  oif  chlorine,  and, 
with  1  of  hydrogen,  fonn  muriatic  add 


gas ;  16  parts  of  sulphur  combine  with  36 
of  chlonne  to  form  the  chloride  of  sul- 
phur. It  is  manifest,  from  these  exam- 
ples, that  bodies  unite  according  to  pro- 
portional numbers ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  certain  terms,  as,  proporUonf 
combining  propariion,  or  equivalent^  to  ex- 
press them.  Thus  the  combining  pro- 
portions of  the  substances  just  alluded  to 
are, — 

Hydrogen, 1 

Oxygen, 8 

Sulphur, 16 

Chlorine, 36 

Selenium, 40 

When  one  body  combines  with  another 
in  more  than  one  proportion,  then  the  law 
of  multiples,  already  explained,  comes  in- 
to action.    Thus 

Hypo-sulphurous)    Sulphur,  Oxygen, 

acid    is    com-  [  16  or  1  pr.  -[-  8  or  1  pr. 
posed  of  r 

Sulphurous  acid,    16  or  1  pr.  -|- 16  or  2  pr. 

Sulphuric  acid,      16  or  1  pr.  -f-  24  or  3  pr. 

The  most  usual  combination  is  1  propor- 
tion of  one  body  either  with  1  or  with  2 
proportions  of  another.  Combinations  of 
1  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  are  very  uncommon,  unless 
the  more  simple  compounds  likewise  exist. 
But  this  law  does  not  apply  to  elemenuuy 
substances  only,  since  compound  bodies 
have  their  combining  proportions,  which 
may  likewise  be  expressed  in  numbers. 
Thus,  since  water  is  composed  of  one  pro- 
portion, or  8,  of  oxygen,  and-  one  propor- 
tion, or  1,  of  hydrogen,  its  combining 
proportion  is  9.  The  proportion  of  suF 
phurio  acid  is  40,  because  it  is  a  compound 
of  one  proportion,  or  16^  of  sulphur,  and 
three  proportions,  or  24,  of  oxygen ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  combining-  propor- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  is  37,  because  it  is  a 
compound  of  one  proportion,  or  36  of 
chlorine,  and  one  proportion,  or  1,  of 
hydro^n.  The  proportional  number  of 
potassium  is  40,  and,  as  that  quantity 
combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  pot- 
ash, the  combining  proportion  of  potash 
is  48.  Now,  when  these  compounds 
unite,  one  proportion  of  the  one  combines 
with  one,  two,  three  or  more  proportions 
of  the  other,  precisely  at  the  simple  sul>- 
stances  do.  The  hydrate  of  potash,  for 
example,  is  constituted  of  48  potash  and  9 
of  water,  and  its  combining  proportion  is^ 
consequently,  48-|-9,  or  57.  The  sulphate 
of  potash  is  composed  of  40  sulphiuie 
acid -f- 48  potash.  The  combining  mo- 
portion  of  this  salt  ifl^  therefore,  88.  The 
muriate  of  the  same  alkali  is  composed  of 
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37  muriatic  acid  -jp-  48  potaah ;  iti  com-  which  contain  the  smaUeat  propotlian  of 

bining  propoition  is,  therefore,  85.    The  oxygen  or  hydrogen  in  comoination  with 

compocdtion  of  the  salts  liforda  an  excel-  some  other  sub^ance,  the  quantities  of 

lent  illustration  of  this  subject ;  and,  to  each  being  the  smallest  that  can  unite  t»- 

exemplify  it  still  further,  a  list  of  the  pro-  gether.    Caibonic  oxide  with  respect  to 

portional  numbers  of  a  few  acids  and  al-  caibon,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  with 

Kaline  bases  is  subjoined.  respect  to  sulphur,  answer  this  descripticm 

xuB«;uiv  aviu,  ^Mm  ^^^^*^  yg  samo  nuuiner.  Smce  the  propoitioDal 
^^^f*  *  numbers  merely  express  the  rektire 
Now  bodies  uniting  according  to  their  quantities  of  diinerent  substances  which 
proportional  numbeia,  as  has  been  seen  combine  together,  it  is,  hi  itself^  inmiateri- 
above,  the  proportion  of  each  base  ex-  al  what  figures  are  employed  to  express 
presses  the  precise  quantity  required  to  them.  The  only  essOTtial  point  is,  that 
neutralize  a  proportion  of  each  of  the  the  relation  should  be  strictly  observed, 
acids.  Thus  18  of  lithia,  33  of  soda,  and  Thus  we  may  make  the  combining  pro- 
78  of  barytes  combme  with  10  of  fluoric  portion  of  hydrogen  10 ;  but  then  oxygen 
acid,  forming  the  neutral  filiates  of  lithia,  must  be  80,  carbon  60,  and  sulphur  160. 
soda  and  barytes,  and  are  tenned  emiivd-  Doctor  Thomson  makes  oxygen  1,  so  that 
tents  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  nuoric  hydrogen  is  eisfat  times  less  than  unitv,  or 
acid.  The  same  fact  is  obvious,  with  re-  0.125,  carbon  0.75,  and  sulphur  3.  ^oc- 
spect  to  the  acids ;  for  28  of  phosphoric,  tor  WoUaston  fixes  oxygen  at  10,  by  which 
40  of  sulphuric,  and  62  of  arsemc  acid  hydrogen  is  li25,  carbon  7.5,  and  so  on. 
unite  with  S6  of  lime,  forming  a  neutral  Accoraing  to  Berzelius,  oxygen  is  100. 
phosphate,  sulphate  and  arseniate  of  lime,  The  system  of  Wollaston  becomes  the 
and  these  acids,  in  like  manner,  are  equiv-  same  as  doctor  Thomson's  by  merely  di- 
alents  of  each  other  and  of  lime.  These  viding  by  10 ;  that  is,  bv  placing  the  deci- 
circumstances  afibrd  a  ready  explanation  mal  point  more  to  the  fen  by  one  figure ; 
of  the  fiict,  that  when  two  neutral  salts  and  then,  if  we  multiply  by  8,  it  is  con- 
mutually  decompose  one  another,  the  re-  verted  into  Mr.  Dalton^s  scale,  in  which 
suiting  compounds  are  likewise  neutraL  hydrogen  is  tlie  standard. — ^Tables  of  the 
If  88  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  combining  quantities  of  all  chemical  agents 
are  mixed  with  133  of  the  nitrate  of  ba-  have  been  drawn  up  and  arrangra  to 
rytes,  thb  78  barytes  unite  with  the  40  sul-  guide  the  chemist  in  experimenuJ  re- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  54  nitric  acid  of  the  searchea  The  utility  of  these  tables  is 
nitrate  combine  with  the  48  potash  of  the  very  extensive.  Through  their  aid,  and 
sulphate — not  a  particle  of  acid  or  alkali  by  remembering  the  proportional  num- 
remaining  in  an  uncombmed  condition,  hers  of  a  few  elementary  substances,  the 
The  memod  of  determining  the  proper-  composition  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
tional  numbers,  as  might  to  anticipated  pound  bodies  ma^  be  calculated  with  fa- 
from  what  has  gone  before,  is,  to  analyze  cility.  By  knowmg  that  6  is  the  com- 
a  definite  compound  of  two  simple  sub-  bining  proportion  of  carix>n  and  8  of 
stances  which  possess  an  extensive  range  oi^gen,  it  is  easy  to  recollect  the  compo- 
of  afiininr.  No  two  bodies  are  better  sition  of  carbonic  oxide  and  caibonic 
adapted  ror  this  purpose  than  oxygen  and  acid, — the  first  being  6  carbon  -f-  8  oxy- 
hydrogen,  and  that  compound  of  these  is  gen,  and  the  second  6  carbon  -|- 16  oxy- 
selected  which  contains  the  smallest  quan-  g^n.  40  is  the  niunber  of  potassiuno,  and 
tity  of  oxygen.  Water  is  such  a  sub-  potash,  being  its  protoxide,  is  composed 
stance ;  and  it  i%  therefore  regarded  as  a  of  40  potassium -f- 8  oxygen.  From  these 
compound  of  one  [Hroportion  of  oxygen  to  few  data,  we  know  at  once  the  compos- 
one  proportion  of  hydrogen.  But  analy-  tion  of  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
sis  proves  that  it  is  composed  of  8  parts  potash.  The  first  is  23  caibonic  acid  -f 
of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  by  which  48  potash ;  the  seccxid,  44  carbonic  acid 
the  relative  weights  of  theur  proportions  -^  48  potash.  These  tables  are  resdered 
are  determined,  that  of  oxygen  neing  eight  still  more  useful,  if  accompanied  by  a  log- 
times  heavier  than  that  of  hy£op|en.  ometric  sliding  scale,  the  application  of 
Some   compounds   are   next  exammed  which  to  this  purpose  was  a  happy  inven- 
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tion  of  doctor  Wollaston.  As  it  is  not  oxygen,  we  find,  also,  that  44  parts  of  soda 
fX>B8ible  to  include,  on  a  single  sctde,  the  are  made  up  of  33  sodium  and  11  oxyseiL 
aames  of  all  substances,  those  are  selected^  4.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  required 
which  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  to  decompose  a  given  quantity  of  another, 
reference.  These  are  arranged  in  the  or-  by  simple  elective  attraction,  \s  at  once 
der  of  their  relative  weights,  and  at  sueh  ^taught  by  the  sclile.  Thus,  if  we  wisli 
distances  fiiom  each  other,  according  to  to  know  the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphu- 
their  weights,  that  the  series  of  numbers, 

C laced  on  a  sliding  scale,  can  at  pleasure 
e  moved,  so  that  any  number  express- 
ing the  weight  of  a  compound  may  be 
brought  to  correspond  with  the  place  of 
that  compound  in  the  adjacent  column. 
The  arrangement  is  then  such  that  the 
weight  of  any  ingredient  in  its  composi- 
tion, of  any  reagent  to  be  employed,  or 
precipitate  that  might  be  obtained  in  its 
analysis,  will  be  found  opposite  the  point 
at  which  its  respective  name  is  placed. 
Let  us  illustrate  its  use  by  a  few  exam- 
ples. 1.  The  ouantity  of  any  substance, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  quantity  of 
any  other  inscribed  on  the  scale,  may  be 
learned  by  inspection ;  the  quantities  taken 
being  quite  arbitraxy,  and  such  as  are  lia- 
ble to  suit  the  nurpose  at  any  time.  Thus, 
by  bringing  50,  on  the  slider  (in  a  scale 
where  the  weight  of  hydrogen  is  express- 
ed by  1),  opposite  to  magnesia,  or  to  its 
equivalent,  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  50  parts 
of  that  earth  are  equivalent  to  70  lime, 
120  potash,  &c  2.  It  ascertains  the  quan- 
tity of  each  base  that  is  equivalent  to  a 
given  quantity  of  any  acid.  Thus  50  on 
the  slider  being  brought  opposite  to  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  to  its  equivalent,  40,  it  ap- 
pears that  50  parts  of  this  acid  saturate  it5 
of  magnesia,  35  liihe,  60  potash,  &c.  In 
a  similar  manner,  it  is  capable  of  indicat- 
ing the  quantities  of  different  acids  re- 
quired to  saturate  each  base;  thus  50 
parts  of  magnesia  saturate  100  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  1&  nitric  acid,  &c.  3.  It  ena- 
bles us  to  determine,  by  inspection,  the 
proportions  of  the  components  in  a  given 
quantity  of  any  substance  of  known  com- 
position. Thus,  by  bringing  100,  on  the 
slider,  opposite  to  72,  the  equivalent  of 
dry  sulphate  of  soda,  we  find  55.5  on  the 
slider,  opposite  to  the  equivalent  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  44.5  opposite  to  the 
equivalent  of  soda;  numbers  which,  to- 
getlier,  make  up  100  of  the  salt.  It  ex- 
presses not  only  the  proximate,  but  the 
ultimate  elements  of  compounds.  Thus, 
keeping  the  slider  in  the  same  situation  as 
above,  we  find  22.4  on  the  slider,  opposite 
to  16,  the  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  33.1 
opposite  to  24,  the  equivalent  of  three  pro- 
portions of  oxygen ;  and  22.4-f33.1  make 
up,  together,  55.5  of  sulphuric  acid.  By 
reference  to  the  equivalents  of  sodiimi  and 
▼OL,  IV.  48 


ric  acid  adequate  to  decompose  100 
parts  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  bringing 
100,  on  the  slider,  opposite  to  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  its  equivalent,  60,  we  find  66il, 
on  the  slider,  opposite  to  40,  the  equiva- 
lent of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  and  opposite  to 
49,  the  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
commerce,  we  find  81  ^  of  the  latter.  We 
must,  therefore,  employ  66i  of  tlie  former, 
or  81^  of  the  latter.  Again,  to  know  the 
quantity  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda  which 
would  result  if*  all  tJie  common  salt  were 
decomposed,  we  shall  find  120,  on  the 
slider,  opposite  to  the  dry  sulphate,  or  to 
its  equivalent,  72,  and  270  opposite  to  the 
ciystallized  sulphate,  or  to.  its  representa- 
tive number,  162.  5.  The  quantities  of 
salts,  each  consisting  of  two  ingredients, 
that  are  required  for  mutual  decomposi- 
tion, may  be  learned  by  a  similar  use  of 
the  sliding  scale.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  we  have  83  parts  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  wish  to  know  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  barium  required  for  their  de- 
composition ;  bring  83,  on  the  slider,  op- 
posite to  sulphate  of  potash,  or  to  88,  its 
representative,  and  opposite  to  106,  the 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  barium;  we  find 
100  on  the  slider,  which  is  the  number 
required.  The  results  of  this  decomposi- 
tion may  also  be  learned  by  examining 
the  instrument  when  in  the  same  situation 
of  the  slider ;  for  opposite  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  sulphate  of  baiytes,  118,  we  find 
on  the  slider  111,  and  opposite  to  chloride 
of  potassium  we  find  71.5  on  the  slider, 
the  two  last  numbers  indicating  the  result- 
ing quantities  of  the  Jiew  compounds. 
Again,  fhim  the  weight  of  a  precipitate,  it 
is  easy  to  deduce  the  quantities  of  salts 
which  have  afforded  it.  Thus,  if  we  had 
obtained  by  experiment  120  parts  of  dry 
sulphate  of  barytes,  on  bringing  that 
number  opposite  to  its  equivsuent,  118, 
we  see  at  once  that  they  may  have  result- 
ed from  89^  of  sulphate  of*  potash,  and 
108  of  chloride  of  barium;  and  moreover, 
that  120  parts  of  barytic  sulphate  are 
composed  of  40.6  sulphuric  acid,  and  79.4 
barytes ;  the  sulphuric  acid  consisting  of 
16.0  sulphur  and  24.1  oxygen,  and  the  ba- 

Stes  or  8.15  oxygen  and  71.25  barium, 
ther  applications  still,  of  the  scale  of 
chemical  equivalents,  are  pointed  out  by 
doctor  Wollaston  in  his  memoir,  explana- 
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tive  of  its  principle  and  uses,  in  the  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1814;  but  the  accurate  and 
ready  soluticni  of  so  many  important  prac- 
tical problems  as  have  been  noticed  above 
are  sufficient  to  show  its  importance  to 
the  chemist  Doctor  Ure  remarks  of  it, 
that  it  is  ''an  instrument  which  has  con- 
tributed more  to  facilitate  the  general 
study  and  practice  of  chemistiy  than  any 
other  invention  of  man.** 
Era.  (See  Epochs  and  JEra.) 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  bom  at  Rotter- 
dam, 1467,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Dutchman  of  Gouda,  by  name  Gerard,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  physician.  He  was  a 
nnffiog-Doy  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht 
till  nis  ninth  year,  then  entered  the  school 
at  Deventer,  where  he  displayed  such 
brilliant  powers,  that  it  was  predicted  that 
be  would  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time.  After  the  death  of  his  parents^ 
whom  he  lost  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his 
guardians  compelled  him  to  enter  a  mon- 
astery ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  as- 
sumed the  monastic  habit  The  bishop 
of  Cambray  delivered  him  from  this  coW 
smint  In  1492,  he  travelled  to  Paris,  to 
perfect  himself  in  theology  and  polite  lit- 
erature. He  there  became  the  instnicter 
of  several  rich  Englishmen,  from  one  of 
whom  he  received  a  pension  for  life.  He 
accompanied  them  to  England  in  1497, 
where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
king.  He  returned  soon  after  to  raris, 
and  then  travelled  into  Italy  to  increase  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  In  Bologna,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theo- 
^Jfy*  ^  'v^as  one  day  mistaken,  on  account 
of  his  white  scapulaiy,  for  one  of  the  phy- 
ricians  who  attended  those  sick  of  the 
plague ;  and,  not  keeping  out  of  the  way 
of  the  people,  as  such  persons  were  re- 
quired to  do,  he  was  stoned,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  This  accident  was 
the  occasion  of  his  asking  a  dispensation 
from  the  vows  of  his  oraer,  which  the 
pope  granted  him.  He  visited  Venice, 
radua  and  Rome ;  but,  brilliant  as  were 
the  ofiera  here  made  him,  he  preferred  the 
invitation  of  his  friends  in  England,  where 
the  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  Henry 
VIII  promised  him  still  greater  advanta- 
ges. When  be  visited  the  lord  chancellor 
sir  Thomas  More  without  making  him- 
self known  to  him,  the  chanceUor  was  so 
delighted  with  lus  conversation,  that  he 
exclaimed  "You  ar6  either  Erasmus  or 
the  devil"  He  was  offered  a  benefice,  but 
was  unwilling  to  fetterhimself  by  an  office 
of  this  kind.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards  travelled  through  Germany  and  the 


Netheriands,*  and  went  to  B4]e,  wlieie  be 
bad  his  works  printed  by  Froben.  He 
Wed  in  1536,  His  tomb  may  be  seen  at 
Bale,  in  the  Calvinistic  cathedral. — To  pnh 
found  and  extensive  learainsr  E^rasmus 
joined  a  refined  taste  and  a  dehcate  wit 
NaturaUy  fond  of  tranquillity  and  indepen- 
dence, he  preferred  the  pleasures  of  lite- 
niiy  ease  and  retirement  to  the  pomp  of 
high  life.  His  caution  and  worldly,  pru- 
dence' oftended  many  of  the  best  men  of 
his  times.  He  did  great  and  lasting  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  reviving  learaJne. 
Although  he  took  no  direct  part  in  the  let- 
ormation,  and  was  reproached  by  Luther 
for  lukewarmness,  he  attacked  the  disor- 
dera  of  monkeiy  and  superstition,  and 
every  where  promoted  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  wished  tor  a  general  ecclesiastical 
council,  to  be  competed  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  enlightened  men,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  his  wish  accomplished.  He  theiefbie 
confined  his  efforts  to  serve  the  world  by 
his  writings,  which  will  always  be  prized  Aht 
their  interesting  matter  and  siaceful  style. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Le  Clerc,  Leyden, 
1703, 10  vols.  foL  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Burigny.  Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus 
is  a  valuable  woik.  Beades  his  editions 
of  various  classics,  and  his  other  philologi- 
cal and  theological  writings,  we  will  only 
mention  his  well  known  book  in  praise  of 
folly  (Encomium  JMbrue),  and  his  collo- 
quies. His  lettere  are  very  valuable  in 
reference  to- the  histoiy  of  that  period. 

Erato  (from  ip<f«,  I  lovej ;  one  of  the 
muses,  whose  name  sipnines  hvingy  or 
lovely.  She  has  much  m  common  with 
Terpsichore — the  same  attributes,  the  same 
dress,  and  frequentiy  a  lyre  and  plednmu 
She  presides  over  the  sonffs  of  lovers,  and 
touches,  as  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Lore,  in- 
forms us,  the  hearts  of  the  coldest  maidens 
by  her  tender  lays.    (See  Muses.) 

Eratosthenes,  a  learned  man  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies,  bom  at  Cjrrene,  in 
Africa,  B.  C.  375,  librarian  at  Alexandiia, 
improved  the  science  of  mathematical  ge- 
ography, which  he  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  reduced  to  system.  He  gained  his 
greatest  reno^vn  by  his  investigaticms  of 
die  size  of  tlie  earth.  He  rendered  much 
service  to  tiie  science  of  astronomy^  and 
first  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptics. 
(See  EcUpHc.)  Of  his  writuigs,  one  only 
remains  complete, — CalasUrisndj — ^which 
treats  of  the  constellations  (Schaubach, 
with  a  commentarv,  1795).  Of  his  geo- 
graphical works,  which  were  long  'va  high 
repute,  the  scattered  remains  were  collect- 
ed and  published  by  Seidel,  1798. 

Erciu^  t  Zuniga,  don  Alonzo  de; 
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knigfat  of  St  James,  and  chamberiun  to  the 
emperbr  Rodolph,  the  third  son  of  a  Spanish 
jurist,  who  was  also  a  knigfat  of  the  aboveir 
•rder.  When  he  was  bom  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  before  1540.  His  mother,  from 
whom  he  inlierited  the  name  of  ZuhwOj 
carried  him,  after  the  eariy  death  of  nis 
fitther,  to  the  court  of  the  empress  Isabella, 
consort  of  Charles  V .  The  young  Alonzo 
was  page  to  the  Infimt  don  rhilip,  and  ac- 
companied him  on  his  travels  through  the 
Netherlands  and  a  part  of  Germany,  and 
through  Italy,  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and,  in  1554,  went  with  him  to  £ng- 
hnd,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  wiSi 
(}ueen  Mary.  Soon  after  this,  an  insurrec- 
tion breaking  out  among  the  Araucanians, 
a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
Ercilla  joined  an  ei^pedition  sent  against 
them.  The  difficulties  which  the  Span- 
iards had  to  encounter,  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  natives,  and  the  multimde  of 
gaUant  deeds  by  which  the  war  was  sig- 
nalized, inspired  the  young  and  brave 
Ercilla  with  the  idea  of  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epic  poem,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jua  Araucana,  He  began  the 
work  on  the  spot,  writing  often  during  the 
niriit  what  had  been  achieved  in  the  day 
{Tomando  ora  la  e^lHukij  orala  pluma\ea^^ 
was  obli^  sometimes,  for  want  of  paper, 
to  use  pieces  of  leather.  Ercilla  is  said 
afterwards  to  liave  come  near  losing  his 
life  by  reason  of  a  groundless  charge  of 
mutiny,  and  to  have  been  actually  on  the 
scafibkl  before  his  iimocence  was  made 
known.  He  returned  to  Spain,  very  much 
out  of  health,  and  after  having  finished  the 
first  part  of  his  epic  All  this  he  iierfbrmed 
before  completing  his  29th  year.  In  1570, 
he  married  Maria  Bazan,  at  Madrid,  whose 
charms  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  him 
in  various  passaires  of  his  poem.  In  1577, 
the  first  pert  of  his  poem,  in  1590,  the 
whole,  was  published.  His  merits  were 
not  rewaxdea;  fi>r  he  died  at  Madrid  in 
great  poverty  and  obscurity.  ThB  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  death  are  uncer- 
tain ;  he  mUst  have  been  alive,  however,  in 
1596,  as  Mosquera,  in  his  book  on  military 
discipline,  speaks  of  him  as  his  contempo- 
rary. He  left  no  legitimate  children,  but 
two  natural  sons  and  a  daughter. — ^The 
Jhmteana  is  a  historical  epic  in  the  oc- 
tave measure,  in  which  the  author  con- 
fines himseUr,  with  the  exception  of  some 
episodes  and  a  few  fictions,  to  the  exact 
historical  course  of  events.  Hence  the 
poem  often  assumes  almost  the  character 
of  a  chronicle.  Voltaire's  judgment  on 
this  poem  (in  his  Esfot  «icr  2a  Po&e  ^fpi^tie) 
shows  that  he  had  not  read  it    Cervantes, 


in  the  nxth  book  of  Don  Quixote,  ranks  it 
by  the  side  of  the  best  Italian  epics;  but 
probably  few  persons,  uninfluenced  by  pa- 
triotic pride,  will  agree  with  him.  It  has 
been  continued  by  a  certain  don  Diegp  de 
Santisteban  Osorio.  Ixme  de  Vega  has 
taken  fi;om  the  epic  of  Ercilla  the  materi- 
als for  his  piece  Arauca  Conquered. — 
The  first  part  of  the  AraucanOj  as  already 
stated,  appeared  in  1577,  in  15  cantos ;  the 
second  part  in  1576 :  the  whole,  in  three 
parts,  1590,  contains  37  cantos ;  new  ed. 
Madrid,  1776.  It  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  and  twice  into  French  (but  abridg- 
ed! Paris,  1824.    (See  Araucanians,) 

Erebus  ;  son  of  Chaos  and  DarKness. 
He  married  his  sister,  Night,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Light  and  Day.  The  Parcie, 
or  Fates  (q.  v.^  by  some,  are  called  his 
daughters.  He  was  transformed  into  a 
river,  and  plunged  into  Tartarus,  because 
he  aided  the  Titans.  From  him,  the  name 
ErthuB  was  given  to  the  infernal  regions, 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  desig- 
nated as  the  aboae  of  virtuous  shades,  aiul 
from  which  they  pass  over  immediately  to 
the  Elyaan  fields. 

Erecthkus.  (See  Eridhonins.) 
Eremite  (fit)m  the  Greek  fynitoi,  a  des- 
ert) ;  one  who  secludes  himself  finm  so- 
cietr.  (See  AnachoriU,) 
Eresicthon.  (See  Erisidkon.) 
Erpurt  ;  an  important  Prussian  fortress 
in  Thuringia.  It  was  ceded  to  Prussia  at 
the  peace  of  Paris,  nnce  which  time  its 
fortifications  have  been  much'  strengthen- 
ed. It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  which 
leads  fix>m  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  passing,  in  part  of  ita 
course,  along  the  mountain9  called  the 
Tkuringian  Fmresi  {Tk&rmger  fTaldj,  In 
the  fift^nth  and  sixteenth  century,  Erfurt 
was  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  and 
contained  not  less  than  60,000  inhabitants: 
at  present,  there  are  not  more  than  21^330, 
in  &781  houses,  l^e  university,  estidilish- 
ed  in  1378,  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian 
government  in  1816,  for  the  purpose  of 
merging  it  in  one  of  those  great  estab- 
lishments for  education,  of  which  Prus- 
sia has  so  many.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostiy  Lutherans.  There  are  two  fbns, 
called  Peter96e7^  and  Cyi(iib6er^.  Erfurt 
is  the  capital  of  a  government,  and  the 
seat  of  several  courts,  and  contains  a  royal 
academy  of  practical  science,  two  fnfmna^ 
na  (royal  schools),  an  institution  for  the 
dear  and  dumb,  a  musical  society,  and  seve- 
ral other  institutions.  The  laree  bell  called 
iSWontio,  made  of  the  finest  beU-metal,  and 
weighing  275  cwt,  and  the  cell  in  which 
Luther  Uved,  while  an  Augustine  monk, 
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fiom  1505  till  1512,  are  shown  as  curiodtieB. 
According  to  tradition,  Erfurt  was  founded 
as  early  as  the  fiSih  century,  by  a  certain 
Erpes.  It  was  not  a  free  imperial  ciw,  but 
alivays  maintained  a  sort  of  mdependence, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  elector 
of  Mentz.  In  1483,  it  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Saxony,  by.  which  it  agreed  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  for  protection.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  tne  elector  of  Mentz 
finally  obtained  possession  of  it.  In  1814, 
it  was  granted  to  Prussia,  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  The  government,  of  which  it 
IS  the  capital,  contains  1404  square  miles, 
with  ^7,500  inhabitants,  in  22  lai^ge  towns, 
12  small  towns,  and  401  villages.  Erfurt 
is  celebrated  for  the  interview  between 
Napoleon,  and  Alexander  (emperor  of  Rus- 
sia), several  kings,  and  many  princes,  in 
September,  1808,  when  the  French  empe- 
rors power  was  at  its  acme.  The  chief 
object  of  Napoleon  was  the  entire  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  as  he  believed  he  had 
finally  succeeded  in  effecting  that  of  the 
continent  (See  the  article  OmgrtsSj  vol 
iii.  p.  431.|  He  and  Alexander  jointly 
invited  the  king  of  England  to  accede  to 
the  peace;  but  their  pressing  letter  was 
answered  only  by  the  minister,  who,  as 
Napoleon  expressed  himself,  attempted  to 
renew  the  questions  which  had  been  de- 
cided at  Jena  and  Friedland.  **  He  wished 
me,"  says  he,  ''to  confess  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  violence  at  Bayonne,  by  acknowl- 
edging the  cortes  of  Spain  and  the  re- 
gency of  FortugaL"  We  add  here,  that 
remarkable  document,  the  letter  of  Napo- 
leon and  Alexander  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  onlv  a  repetition  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Napoleon,  in  his  letter 
to  George  HI,  afler  his  adoption  of  die 
tide  of  einperor : — "  Sire,  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Europe  has  brought  us  tosether 
at  Erfurt  Our  first  wish  is  to  fulfil  the 
desire  of  all  nations,  and,  by  a  speedy  pa- 
cification with  your  majesty,  to  take  the 
most  effectual  means  for  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  Europe.  The  lony  and  bloody 
war,  which  has  convulsed  the  continent, 
is  at  an  end,  and  caimot  be  renewed. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope ;  many  governments  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
uneasiness  and  the  sufferings  occasioned 
by  the  stagnation  of  maritime  commerce. 
Greater  changes  still  may  take  place,  and 
an  will  be  unfiivonible  to  the  politics  of 
England  Peace,  therefore,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  common  cause  of  the  nations  of 
the  continent  and  of  Great  Britain.  We 
unite  in  requesting  your  majesty  to  lend 
an  ear  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  to  sup- 


press that  of  the  passBons,  to  noonciie 
contending  interests,  and  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  Europe,  and  of  the  generation  over 
which  ProvKlence  has  placed  us."  This 
letter  was  answered  by  Canning,  with  an 
open  note  to  Napoleon's  minister  of  foreign 
afi^aira.  In  the  answer  which  Napoleon 
sent  to  tlie  letter  of  the  emperor  Fiands 
of  Austria,  which  contained  the  liveliest 
assurances  of  his  good  disposition,  the 
French  emperor  entreats  him,  in  the  most 
decisive  language,  to  adopt  a  fiimk,  open 
and  sincere  policy. 

Ergot  ia  an  elongated,  cylindrical  ex- 
crescence, a  htde  curved,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  horn,  which  sometimes  takes 
the  place  of  the  grain  in  several  cultivated 
grasses,  particularly  in  lye,  whiisi,  when 
m  this  state,  is  commonly  called  spumi 
rve.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  au- 
thors as  a  disease,  by  others  as  a  fungus, 
and  has  been  referred  by  the  latter  to  the 
g^miB  sderotium,  A  grain,  when  attack- 
ed, becomes  at  first  soft  and  pulpy,  after- 
wards hardeim,  and  donates  gradually; 
when  young,  it  is  red  or  violaceous,  after- 
wards lead  colored,  and  finally  black, 
with  a  white  interior:  generally  two  or 
three  grains  in  a  ^ike  only  are  afifected : 
wet  weather  is  favorable  to  its  develope- 
ment  When  bread  containing  this  sub- 
stance has  been  eaten,  it  has  produced 
very  formidable  consequences — sometimes 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  and  death. 
Ergot  is  an  important  article  in  wuderia 
medica ;  has  been  found  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  very  powerful  and  specific  action 
upon  the  uterus,  and  is  aoministered  in 
small  doses  in  certain  extreme  cases.  This 
remedy  has  been  principally  used  in  the 
U.  States.  Of  late,  it  has  been  6UcceB»- 
fuDy  employed  in  France. 

Erhard,  Christian  Daniel,  professor  of 
criminal  law  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  1759,  at 
Dresden,  and  studied  law  from  1778  to  1781» 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
history,  philosophy  and  the  arts.  In  1801, 
the  emperor  Alexander  I  appointed  him 
correspondent  of  the  legislative  commis- 
sion at  Petersburg,  with  a  penaon :  many 
acadeinies,  likewise,  appointed  him  an 
honorary  member.  He  obtained  impor- 
tant places  as  an  instructer  in  his  science, 
and  also  as  a  practical  jurist.  His  wri- 
tings are  on  the  important  subjects  of 
phDosophical  and  positive  law,  and  con- 
tain many  original  views.  His  fame  was 
widely  extended  by  his  work  on  the  legis- 
lation of  Leopold  II  in  Tuscany.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  works  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
on  forms  of  government,  in  several  trea- 
tises publislic^  by  him  in  his  AmaUkta^ — 
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a  periodical  of  1788  and  1789, — ^in  the  pref^ 
aoe  to  his  translation  of  the  commercial 
code,  and  the  civil  code  of  France,  and 
in  his  eaaays  De  Mnbrio  JuHcis,  and  De 
^/htioM  fiuHj  he  has  discussed  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  of  legislation. 
His  translation  of  the  Vode  Mtpdion  (2d 
edition  1811),  is  uniyeisally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  His  last,  and,  perhaps, 
his  fteateet  labor,  was  the  sketch  or  a 
crimmal  code  for  Saxony.  As  &r  as  it 
was  finished,  it  has  been  published  bv 
one  of  his  scholars — doctor  Friderici. 
He  died  in  J813.  He  united  variety  of 
learning,  acuteness, .  vnt,  and  asreeable 
manners,  to  tiie  most  excellent  feeUngs. 

E&HARD,  John  Benjamin,  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Berlin,  was  born  1766,  at 
Nuremburg.  His  father,  a  poor  wire-draw- 
er, who  had  a  good  deal  of  musical  and 
literary  taste,  endeavored  to  cultivate  the 
same  tastes  in  his  only  child.  The  boy 
left  school  at  the  age  of  11  years,'  and  was 
desirous  of  learning  his  Other's  trade, 
and  beccxnin^  acquamtedwith  engraving. 
He  received  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
afterwards  in  engraving,  in  French  and 
ItaUan,  and  also  took  lessons  on  the  harp- 
sichord. Being  destitute  of  books,  he  en- 
deavored to  procure  philosophical  woiks 
from  the  dealeni  in  old  books;  but  he 
could  obtain  nothing  but  a  few  Latin 
manuals  of  the  school  of  Wolf  A  love 
for  Latin  and  Greek  was  awakened  in 
him ;  philosophy  led  him  to  mathematics ; 
and  here,  too,  the  writings  of  Wolf  were 
his  guidea  Thus  Erhara  was  engaged 
till  his  13th  year,  when  an  epileptic  attack 
obliged  him  to  renounce,  ror  a  time,  all 
mental  exertion.  After  his  recovery,  he 
resumed  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
the  mathematics  in  his  16ttl  year.  At  20, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  cele- 
brated surgeon,  Siebold,  who  vras  aston- 
ished at  such  proficiency  in  a  youn^  me- 
chanic, and  endeavored  to  engage  him  in 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Wurzburg.  Er- 
faard,  however,  in  conse<}uence  of  his  re- 
publican principles,  contmued  still  to  live 
as  a  mechanic.  He  had  chosen  his  guides 
in  morals  when  a  boy  of  14,  and,  m  the 
main,  vras  always  faithfiil  to  them.  He 
says  in  a  manuscript  essay,  "One  of 
these  guides  was  a  slave  and  the  other  an 
emperor. — ^Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aureli- 
U8, — ana  by  their  advice,  I  detennined  to 
desire  nothing  but  what  fate  forced  upon 
me ;  while  they  both  taught  me  to  seek  for 
happiness  not  in  external  circumstances^ 
but  in  my  ovm  heart"  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1787,  Erhard  resolved 
to  go  to  Wurzburv  to  study  medicine. 


He  remained  there  two  years,  and,  in 
1792,  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  at  Altorf 
He  had  no  inclination  to  the  practice  of 
phasic,  on  fu^count  of  the  situation  of 
afiairs  at  that  time.  The  French  revolu- 
tion filled  him  vrith  feara  for  the  fate  of 
Germany.  He  was  in  doubt  what  part  to 
act,  hating  the  aristocratic  party  for  what 
they  intended  to  do,  and  tne  democratic 

nfor  what  they  had  actually  done ; 
etermined,  therefore,  to  visit  North 
America.  But,  having  lost  all  liis  proper- 
ty in  1793,  by  the  treachery  of  an  agent, 
he  became  much  embarrassed,  and,  in 
1797,  accepted  a  place  in  Anspach  under 
the  minister  Von  Hardenberg.  Two  years 
after,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  practise  physic,  to 
which  ne  afterwards  entirely  devoted 
himself.  He  died  in  1827.  Among  his 
works,  are  his  treatise  on  the  mraical 
science,  and  his  Theory  of  Laws,  which 
relate  to  the  health  of  citizens,  and  the 
use  of  medical  science-  in  legislation, 
which  was  published  at  Tiibingen,  in 
1800.  His  treatise  On  tiie  Right  of  the 
People  to  a  Revolution  (Jena,  1795)  ex- 

Eresses  the  vievra  to  which  he  was  led 
y  reflection  on  the  great  events  of  that 
period. 

Eric.  Fourteen  kings  of  this  name 
have  reiffned  in  Sweden,  the  last  of  whom 
ascended  the  throne  in  1560.  He  ex- 
hibited much  energy  of  character,  but 
drove  his  brothers  to  rebellion  by  his  vio- 
lence and  severity.  His  tyranny,  and  a 
disgracefiil  marriage,  alienated  the  minds 
of  his  subjects ;  and  his  brothers,  John 
and  Charles,  formed  a  party  against  him, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  in 
1568,  with  the  consent  of  the  states.  He 
died  (1577)  in  prison  by  poison.  He  was 
active  and  industrious.  A  patron  of  the 
arts,  he  esteemed  and  patronised  artists 
and  mechanics,  received  the  Huguenots 
with  open  arms,  abolished  many  super- 
stitious usages  in  religion,  and  rendered 
commerce  and  navigation  flourishing. 
Hi?  judicial  institutions,  too,  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  praise.  He  created  a  high 
nobility  in  Sweden,  bv  conferring  the 
dignity  of  count  and  oaron.  (See  Cel- 
sius's History  of  Eric  XIF^  in  Swedish, 
Greifewalde,  1776.) 

Ericthonius,  or  Ehectheus,  son  of 
Dardanus  and  Batea,  and  grandson  of 
Jupiter,  was  king  of  Troas.  He  was  the 
ricnest  man  in  his  kingdom,  having  in  his 
meadows  3000  mares  with  foals.  Boreas 
feU  in  love  with  one  of  these  mares,  and 
transformed  himself  into  a  horse.  The 
product  of  this  imion  was  12  colts,  which 
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bounded  over  the  plains  without  injuring 
a  spire  of  gmss,  and  skimmed  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  Ericthonius  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Troy  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ilus  without  children.  He  manied  Asty- 
oche,  the  daughter  of  Simos,  by  whom 
(or,  according  to  some  by  Callirrhoe, 
the  daughter  of  Sciynander)  he  became 
the  fether  of  Tros.— Another  Eridhndus^ 
king  of  Athens,  was,  as  iable  relates,  the 
son  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus.  Ericthonius  was  educated  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  by  the  goddess  her- 
self. Wlien  he  grew  up,  he  drove  Am- 
phitryon from  his  throne,  and  reigned  in 
nis  stead.  He  erected  a  statue  to  Miner- 
va; or,  according  to  some  a  temple  in 
the  citadel,  and  instituted,  in  her  honor, 
the  festival  called  PanathauKm.  The 
ftbulous  history  of  this  Ericthonius  is 
differently  related.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  dragon's  feet ;  and,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  walk,  to  have  invented  a  four- 
wheeled  covered  wagon  to  conceal  his 
feet  in  it  For  this  reason,  Jupiter  placed 
him  among  tlie  stars,  where  he  became  a 
constellation,  under  the  name  of  BaSUs 
(q.v.) 

Eridanus  (probably  the  Po,  in  Italy) ; 
a  river  famous  in  mythology,  mentioned 
in  the  return  of  the  Argonauts.  When 
Phaeton,  who  is  also  call^  Eridanua,  was 
struck  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  he 
fell  into  this  river—nrnd  his  three  sisters, 
the  Heliades,  lamented  him  till  the^  were 
changed  into  poplars.  They  did  not 
cease  to  weep  fer  him  even  in  this  con- 
didon;  and  their  tears,  falling  into  the 
water  of  the  river,  became  transparent 
amber.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the 
amber  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
passed,  by  barter,  through  several  savage 
tribes,  until  it  reached  the  Adriatic  sea, 
where  Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants 
came  to  buy  it 

Erie  ;  a  mke  of  North  America,  through 
which  the  boundary  line  runs  which  sep- 
arates the  United  States  from  Canada; 
about  280  miles  in  length  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  £.,  from  10  to  63  in  breadth,  and  658 
in  circumference ;  containing  about  12,000 
square  miles.  It  is  120  feet  deep,  and  its 
surface  is  334  feet  above  that  of  lake  On- 
tario, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Welland  canal,  and  565  feet  above  the 
tide  water  at  Albany,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  great  Erie  canal ;  Ion. 
78°  aS'  to  fe°  lO'  W.;  lat  4P  20^  to 
42°  50^  N.  This  lake  is  of  dangerous 
navigation,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  rocks  which  project,  for  many 
miles  together,  from  the  nor^em  shore, 


without  any  shelter  from  stoimB.  A  ooa 
Btant  current  sets  down  lake  Erie,  and, 
virith  the  prevalence  of  north-western  and 
south-western  winds,  renders  the  up-lake 
navigation  tedioua.  There  are  sevenl 
tolerably  ^od  harbors  on  the  south  shore, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Buf&lo  and 
Dunkirk,  New  York ;  Erie,  Pennsylvania ; 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  besides  the  harbor  as 
Put-in-bay  island.  It  dischaj[|^  its  waten 
at  the  north-east  end  into  the  nver  Niagua. 
A  batde  was  fought  on  this  lake,  Sep- 
tember  10th,  1813,  between  the  American 
fleet,  under  commodore  Periy,  and  the 
English  fleet,  in  which  the  latter  was 
taken.  The  lake  is  now  navigated  bjr 
seven  steam-boats.  The  rapid  progress 
of  civilization  is  also  perceptible  in  die 
region  beyond  it  In  1812,  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  against  G.  Britain  by  the 
U.  States  did  not  reach  the  poet  of  Michili- 
mackinac  under  two  months.  It  is  now 
within  ten  days'  distance  from  the  Atlan- 
dc  ocean.  Its  navigation  wiU  probably  be 
much  increased  when  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  is  finished.    (See  Canaisj  and  hter- 

EaiGErrA  (John  Scotus).  The  birth- 
place of  this  eminent  scholar  and  m^a- 
physician  has  been  disputed  ;  notwith- 
standing the  patronymic  usually  afSj^ed 
to  his  name,  signifying  die  Mamntm.  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  predominote 
in  nivor  of  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland.  At 
an  eariy  age,  he  visited  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially Athens,  where  he  devoted  hioasdf 
to  the  study  of-  Oriental  as  well  as  clss- 
sical  literature,  and  became  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  logic  and  philoeoph;^.  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  invited  him  to 
his  court,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, which  gave  great  oflenoe  to  the 
church,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
impugned  the  doctrines  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  predestination.  But  his  grand 
offence  was  the  translating  into  L^in  a 
pretended  woric  of  Dionysius  the  Areop- 
agite,  the  supposed  first  Christian  fireach- 
er  in  France.  Many  passages  in  thn 
treatise,  although  popular  among  the  cler- 
gy of  the  east,  were  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  and  a  iierempio- 
ry  order  from  pope  Nicholas  to  Charles, 
commanding  the  immediate  transmisBion 
of  the  culprit  to  Rome,  induced  that  mon- 
arch to  connive  at  his  escape  into  Engiand, 
'  in  preference  to  delivering  him  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  papal  see.  Al&ed  the 
Great  received  Erigeua  gladly,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  estabhshment  late- 
ly founded  by  him  in  Oxford,  then  called 
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the  Kat^s  AoS,  and  now  more  _ 
known  as  Braaotnrwat  coUegt,  Here  he 
continued  to  lecture  on  mathematics,  logic 
and  astronomy,  about  the  year  879 ;  but, 
after  a  residence  of  litde  more  than  three 
yean,  disputes  arising,  traditionally  said 
to  have  proceeded  m>m  the  severity  of 
his  discipline,  he  gave  up  his  professor- 
ship, and' retired  to  the  abbey  or  Malmes- 
buiy,  where  he  again  superintended  a 
nuznber  of  pupils,  whom  the  fiune  of  his 
leamiaff  had  drawn  to  him.  The  time 
of  his  decease,  or  murder, — for  he  is  said 
to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  his 
schohuna,  with  the  iron  styles  or  bodkins 
then  in  use  for  writing, — ^is  variously  stated 
as  having  occurred  in  the  years  874,  884, 
and  886;  it  is,  however,  more  credibly 
asserted,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  monks, 
rather  than  the  insubordination  of  his  pu- 
pils,, was  the  real  cause  of  his  death,  inas- 
much as  his  heterodoxy  had  gyon  great 
o^nce  to  their  fipatemity.  This  state- 
ment of  fiicts  has,  however,  been,  with 
considerable  probability,  disputed  by  other 
writers,  who  are  of  opmion  that  the  Eng- 
lish bistoriaus  have  confounded  John 
Scotus  Ei^na  with  another,  John  Scot, 
abbot  of  Ethelingay,  who  taught  at  Ox- 
ford. In  proof  of  the  latter  supposition, 
Mackenzie,  in  his  first  volume  of  Scottish 
writers,  quotes  a  letter  from  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  to  Charles  the  Bald,  writ- 
ten in  875,  which  speaks  of  Erigena  as 
then  dead.  Doctor  Henry,  in  his  History 
of  Ehigland,  thinks  it  probable  tliat  he 
died  in  France.  A  treatise  written  b^ 
him  with  great  acuteness  and  metaphysi- 
cal subtilty,  De  Dioinone  JV*a<iir<e,  was 
published  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  by  doctor 
Gale,  in  1681.  A  work  of  his,  against 
transubstantiation,  entitled  De  Corpare  ei 
Sanguint  Domim,  is  also  extant,  print- 
ed m  1558.  He  is  said  to  have  been  as 
celebrated  for  his  wit  as  for  his  learning. 

Erinntss.    (See  FurUa.) 

E&iPHTLE,  daughter  of  Talaus,  and 
wife  of  Amphiarau8(q.  v.),  whom  she  be- 
trayed for  a  necklace  presented  to  her  by 
Polynices,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  the  war  of  the  seven  princes  against 
Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was  to  perish. 
Her  son,  Alcmeon,  slew  her  for  her 
treacheiy;  but  iGsculapius  restored  her 
to  liib.  The  necklace  was  made  by  Vul- 
can, and  had  the  power  of  rendering 
whoever  wore  it  unlucky. 

Eus,  the  goddess  of  discord,  daughter 
of  Night,  and  sister  of  Nemesis  and 
the  Parc»  or  Fates  (q.  v.),  not  being  in- 
vited to  the  marriage  of  Peleus,  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throwing  a  golden  ap- 


ple into  the  room  where  the  gods  and 
goddesses  were  assembled,  with  this  in- 
scription :  For  the  most  heautML  Juno, 
Minerva  and  Venus  contended  for  it; 
hence  it  was  called  the  <mU  of  discard, 
Jupiter  appointed  the  son  or  Priam,  Paris, 
then  a  shepherd  on  mount  Ida,  judge.  He 
awarded  the  apple  to  Venus,  and  was  re- 
warded by  her  with  the  beautiful  Helen, 
on  whose  account  the  Trojan  war  was 
kindled. 

EaisicTHoif,  or  Eresicthon,  son  of 
Triopas,  king  of  Thessaly.  He  attempt- 
ed to  cut  down  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres. 
Beginning  with  a  large  and  beautiful  oak, 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  dryads,  under  the 
shade  of  which  the  rest  of  the  dryads 
commonly  celebrated  their  dances  in 
spite  of  all  previous  warnings,  in  spite  of 
tne  blood  of  the  nymph,  which  flowed 
from  the  first  stroke,  he  would  not  re- 
linquish his  design  till  the  oak  fell,  and 
its  spiritual  inhabitant  was  deprived  of 
life.  The  rest  of  the  dryads  now  fled  to 
Ceres,  and  implored  her  vengeance  on 
this  act  of  impiety.  The  goddess  des- 
patched the  demon  of  hunger,  which 
overshadowed  Erisicthon  with  its  win^ 
while  he  slept,  and  breathed  into  him  its 
poisonous  breath.  From  this  moment,  a 
continual  craving  for  food  rased  within 
him.  He  soon  consumed  all  his  posses- 
sions, and,  when  food  could  no  longer  be 
procured  for  him  by  the  art  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  had  many  times  sold  herself  for 
a  slave  nom  love  to  him,  and  escaped 
from  her  purehasera  by  her  power  of 
assuming  difiereut  forms,  which  she  had 
received  Crom  Neptune,  he  devoured  hh 
own  limbs,  as  far  as  he  could  reach 
them,  and  died  in  a  dreadful  state  of  des- 
pair. 

ERLANoxrv ;  a  city  in  the  kinffdom  of 
Bavaria,  circle  of  the  Rezat,  on  me  Rcur- 
nitz,  containing  813  houses,  with  11J5S0 
mhabitonts;  lat  4SP  W  96"'  N. ;  Ion.  IP 
14'  E.  The  citv  is  distinjniished  for  its 
university,  founded  in  1743,  by  Frederic, 
maigrave  of  Bayreuth.  When  Erlangen 
fell  under  the  Prussian  .sceptre,  the  uni- 
versity began  to  flourish ;  but,  this  part  of 
the  country  being  taken  from  Prussia  in 
1806,  the  university  remained  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition  until  the  district  was 
annexed  to  Bavaria.  (See  ^^nspaek.)  It 
then  became  important  as  the  Protestant 
university  of  the  country,  and  several  dis- 
tinguished scholara  were  appointed  pro- 
fessors. The  regular  revenue  of  the  uni- 
versity is  from  60  to  70,000  rix  doUara 
(from  about  40  to  50,000  Spanish  dollara) ; 
but  the  government  often  makes  it  adiu- 
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tional  (rrents.  The  libreiy,  rince  that  of 
Akdort  has  been  added  to  it,  containa 
100,000  volumes. 

Ermark;  a  Turkiah  word,  BigDiiyuiff 
rwer^  and  contained  in  many  ^graphiciu 
iMme»,ta  Km^Ermark  (Kea-iiyer);  JekH- 
Ermark  (Grecn-riyer). 

Ermeptonville  ;  a  TiUaAe  in  the  depart- 
ment de  rOise,  about  8  leagues  from 
Paris ;  tlie  countiy  seat  of  M.  de  Giiardin, 
celebrated  for  its  large  and  handsome 
park,  in  which  the  remains  of  Rousseau 
were  entombed  upon  an  island  of  poplars. 
French  and  foreigners,  porticuJarlV  the 
English,  frequently  go  thither  from  Pans, 
during  the  summer,  to  risit  the  tomb  of 
Rousseau.  In  former  days,  the  fair  Gabri- 
ele  d'Estr^es  resided  at  Ennenonville,  in 
a  hunting  castle,  of  which  a  tower  sdll 
standing,  bears  the  name  of  that  fiirorite 
of  Henry  I V.  After  her  death,  Ermenon- 
ville  fell  into  the  lumds  of  that  fiiithful 
friend  of  Henry,  whom  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  master  carried  on  two  days  after 
the  king's  assassination  by  Ravaillac.  Er- 
inenonville  has  been  made  still  more  re- 
maricable  in  later  times.  J.  J.  Rousseau 
died  there,  after  having  lived  there  only 
six  weeks.  His  bones  were  removed  from 
the  island  of  poplars  to  the  Pantheon. 
The  ornaments  of  ait  contribute  to  the 
embellishment  of  this  beautiful  spot,  so 
highly  favored  by  nature.  The  elder  de 
Girarain,  author  of  a  work  on  horticulture, 
expended  3,000,000  finncs  on  it  in  30 
years. 

Erwine  {mugtela  ermifuaj  Lin.).  This 
beautiful  little  animal  belongs  to  the  tribe 
(Hgitigrada,  or  quadrupeds  characterized 
by  moving  on  the  extremities  of  their  toes, 
and  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of 
agility  than  that  possessed  by  the  pUmti- 
gradOf  or  those  walking  on  the  'vWiole  sole 
of  the  foot  The  ermine,  according  to  Uie 
observations  of  the  prince  of  Musignano, 
is  the  common  weasel  of  the  U.  States  in 
its  winter  hair.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  continent,  and  those  of  Asia 
m  great  abimdance ;  though  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  regions,  since  it  occurs  even 
in  our  Middle  States,  and  also  in  the  tern- 
Iterate  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  it  is  known  as  the  toea- 
8d ;  further  north,  and  in  England,  it  is 
called  stoat  in  its  summer,  and  ermine  in 
its  winter  hair.  lu  France,  in  summer,  it 
IS  termed  ra»elet,  and  in  winter  hemdne :  in 
this  state,  it  is  the  mus  Pontieua  of  Pliny. 
The  habits  of  the  ermine  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  weasel  of  Eu- 
n>pe,  fiequenting  bams  and  out-houses, 
generally  making  its  retreats  beneath  the 


floor  and  rafters.  It  feeds  on  miee  and 
rats,  and  soon  cleara  its  haunts  of  these 
pernicious  depredaton  ;  but  it  does  nqt  al- 
ways confine  itself  to  this  food.  It  is  veiy 
destnictiye  to  poultry,  birds  and  young 
rabbits ;  it  is  also  a  great  devouj^r  of  e^^ 
In  the  neighboriiood  of  Hudson's  bay,  er- 
mine are  veiy  abundant,  particulaily  in 
the  barren  grounds  and  open  fdainR 
When  in  purmit  of  their  prey,  they  cany 
their  tails  horizontally,  and  display  great 
quickness  and  agih'^.  During  tlie  win- 
ter, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
them,  from  their  color  so  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  snow.  Like  many  other 
raiecies  of  this  genCis,  the  ennine  has  the 
faculty  of  ejecting  a  fluid  of  a  musky  odor. 
In  its  summer  dress,  it  is  of  a  light,  feim- 
cinous  or  chestnut-brown  cok>r  over  the 
head,  back,  sides  and  upper  half  ai  the 
tail ;  the  under  part  is  nearly  of  a  pure 
white ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  tail  be- 
comes graduallv  daiker,  till,  at  the  extrem- 
ity, it  is  quite  black.  Its  fur  is  shoit,  soft 
and  silky.  In  its  wint^  coat,  it  ia  of  a 
pure  white  over  the  whole  head,  body 
and  limbs,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  alone 
retaining  its  dark  hue.  The  fur,  at  this 
time,  is  much  longer,  thicker  and  finer 
than  in  summer.  In  Norway,  it  is  taken 
in  traps  baited  with  flesh ;  in  Siberia,  it  is 
either  shot  with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in 
a  trap  made  of  two  flat  stones,  propped 
by  a  stick,  to  which  is  ftstened  a  naited 
string,  which,  on  the  least  touch  of  the 
animal,  releases  the  stone,  which  fiiUs  and 
crushes  it  The  ftir  of  the  ermine  is  in 
great  request,  and  was  fbrmeriy  one  of 
the  insignia  of  magistrates.  When  used 
as  linmgs  of  cloaks,  the  black  tufi  from 
the  tail  is  sewed  to  the  skin  at  irregular 
distances.  This  animal  is  not  rndily 
tamed:  when  caught,  and  kept  in  a  cage, 
it  exhibits  eveiy  imuk  of  its  ferocious  and 
savage  character,  by  killing  or  injuring 
every  tiling  within  its  reach. 

Ernxsti,  John  Augustus,  founder  of  a 
new  theological  and  philosophical  school 
in  Gennany,  was  bom  at  Tennst&dt,  in 
Thuringia,  1707.  He  studied  theology  at 
Pfbrta,  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  Having 
been  made  associate  instructer  (1731)  and 
rector  (1734)  of  the  Thomas-school  in 
Leipsic,  he  devoted  himself  piindpalfy  to 
ancient  litaBture,and  the  studies  connect- 
ed with  it  In  1742,  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinaiy  professor  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  university  there,  and,  in  1756>  codi- 
naiy  pcofessor  of  eloquence.  In  1758» 
an  ormnary  professorship  of  tfaeokwy  was 
added  to  his  other  offices.  He  pemtmBd 
the  duties  of  bothprofeasonfaipa  till  1770, 
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when  he  resigned  the  former.  He  be- 
came, in  succession,  first  professor  of  the 
Geological  &culty,  canon  at  Misnia,  as- 
sessor of  the  consistory  at  Leipsic,  and 
president  of  the  Jabionowski  academy 
of  sciences  at  Leip^c  He  died  1761. 
By  a  careful  study  of  profane  philology, 
he  had  fitted  himself  for  a  thorough  study 
of  theology,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  more 
judicious  exegesis  of  the  biblical  writers, 
and,  in  general,  to  more  liberal  theological 
yiews.  Theological  criticism,  so  far  as  it 
is  founded  on  philology  and  grammatical 
illustrations,  was  greatly  promoted  by 
him.  Of  his  accuracy  as  a  critic  and 
grammarian,  his  editions  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  Homer's  works,Callimachusy 
Polybius,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and,  aboye 
all,  his  admirable  edition  of  Cicero's  worics 
(first,  at  Leipsic,  1738),  are  sufficient  proofs. 
For  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  style,  he 
well  deseryes  to  be  called  the  Cicero  of 
Gcrmanv,  His  Opuacula  Oral.  (Leyden, 
1763),  OraHtm.  (Leipfflc,  1791),  hdiia  Doc- 
triiu  Solidioris  (Leipsic,  1736),  haye  been 
often  published.  His  theological  writings 
are  no  less  numerous. — ^Ernesti,  Augustus 
William,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
1733,  and  died  1801.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence,  and  a  distin- 
guished philologist  We  are  indebted  to 
him,  among  other  works,  for  a  good  edi- 
tion of  Liyy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Eros  ;  the  Greek  name  of  Cupid  and 
Amor  (which  see ;  see  also  Anteroa). 

Erostratus.    {See  Heratostratus.) 

Erotic  (fiom  the  Greek  ^p^Sf  loye) ;  re- 
lating to  loye.— Urotic  Poetry;  amatory 
poetry. — ^The  name  of  erotic  writers  has 
been  applied,  in  Greek  literature,  particu- 
larly to  a  class  of  romance  writers,  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  Milesian  Tales.  These 
writers  belong  to  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
literature,  and  abound  in  sophistical  sub- 
tiltiesand  ornaments.  The  best  of  them 
are  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  Ix>ngu8, 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  and  Chariton. 
There  isacollecuon  of  them^Scriptorea 
erotici  GreRcij  Cura  MUacherUckU  (Bipont 
179^-1793, 3  yols.). 

Erotomant  (fiporia  ??«?»  loye,  and  /««»''«> 
madness).  This  term  has  been  employed, 
by  some  writers,  to  denote  that  modifica- 
tion of.  insanity,  of  which  the  passion  of 
love  is  the  origin,  and  in  which  the  loye 
of  a  particular  individual  constitutes  the 
predominant  idea,  occupying  the  whole 
attention  of  the  patient  Licentious 
thoughts  and  physiciu  excitement  do  not 
exist  in  this  disease.  Those  who  are  af- 
^cted  with  erotomany  fix  their  auctions 


on  a  certdn  object,  oflen  one  which  they 
have  had  but  a  single  opponunity  to  see ; 
sometimes  also  one  which  cannot  return 
their  love.  The  eye  is  lively  and  animat- 
ed ;  the  look,  passionate ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  subjects  always  within  the  limits  of 
propriety.  They  forget  themselves,  and 
yield  a  pure,  onen  a  secret  worship  to 
their  idol,  whose  wishes  and  caprices 
they  implicitly  obey.  Sometimes  erotoma- 
py  begins  under  the  form  of  melancholy, 
instead  of  raving ;  the  patient  is  pensive 
and  silent:  it  then  terminates  in  a  sort  of 
nervous  fever.  The  discovery  of  it  is 
sometimes  difficult :  the  passion  betrays 
itself  however,  at  the  sight,  or  even  the 
name,  of  the  loyed  object;  the  counte- 
nance grows  animated  ;  the  pulse,  quick, 
strong  and  spasmodic.  Hippocrates,  by 
these  symptoms,  discovered  the  love  of 
Perdiccas  to  his  Other's  mistress ;  and  Era- 
sistramsjthe  affection  of  Antiochus  for  his 
Btep.mother,Stxatonice.  Erotomany  some- 
times passes  into  perfect  delirium,  leads 
to  suicide,  hysterica,  &c  It  depends  on 
the  same  causes  as  other  mental  diseases. 
Young  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it, 
who  have  an  excitable  nervous  system  and 
a  hvely  imagination,  who  give  themselves 
up  to  excess  in  pleasure,  or  are  spoiled  by 
reading  romances,  and  rendered  effeminate 
by  an  injudicious  education  and  indolence. 
Low  and  light  diet  has  been  recommended 
in  this  disease,  together  with  active  exertion 
of  body  and  mind. 

Erpehius,  Thomas  (properly  Van  Er- 
pen),  a  learned  Orientalist,  was  bom  at 
Gorcum  in  Holland,  in  1584,  and  studied 
at  Leyden,  where  he  at  first  despaired  of 
success.  His  confidence,  however,  was 
soon  revived,  and  he  returned  to  his  stud- 
ies with  so  much  zeal,  that  his  progress 
jusdy  astonished  his  instructers.  His 
fame  rests  principally  on  his  acquaintance 
vrith  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he 
began  to  learn  under  Joseph  Scaliger. 
To  extend  his  knowledge  of  them,  he  vis- 
ited England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  who  gave  him  advice 
and  instruction.  He  was  received  vnth 
particular  marics  of  firiendslilp  by  the 
great  Casaubon.  He  learned,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Persian,  Turkish  and  Ethiopian 
languages.  After  a  tour  of  four  years,  he 
return^,  in  1612,  to  Holland,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  except  the  Hebrew, 
the  Hebrew  professorship  being  already 
filled.  Erpenius  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  office  with  ability  and  zeal.  He  es- 
tablished a  press  at  great  expense,  finr  the 
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printiiur  of  works  of  Oriental  literature, 
in  1619,  a  second  Hebrew  professoRhip 
was  founded  at  Leyden,  and  committed  to 
Eipenius.  Soon  after,  he  received  the  office 
of  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  states-generaL 
The  most  leamed  Arabs  admired  ^e  ele- 
|;ance  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
m  their  language,  so  rich  in  delicate  pe- 
culiarities. His  reputation,  as  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Arabic,  beciune  universal, 
and  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by  the  king 
of  Spain  to  explain  inscriptions  on  the 
Moorish  building  and  monuments.  The 
works  of  Erpenius  (some  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death)  are  held  in  the 
nighest  estimation.  It  was  his  intention 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  a  commentary,  a 
Theaaums  (Srammaiicua  of  the  Arabic,  and 
an  Arabic  dictionaiy ;  but  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  contagious  disease,  in  1624,  at  the 
age  of  40.  Beside  his  GranrnaUca  Arabi- 
tOy  his  Qmmmatica  Hdfoica^  and  other 
grammatical  works,  his  most  valuable  and 
celebrated  publication  is  his  Ebmuwi 
Huiana  Saracemca  (16S5,  folio). 

Error,  in  astronomy,  is  the  difference 
between  the  places  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  determined  by  calculaticHi  and 
observation.  Thus  the  error  in  the  lunar 
tables  is  the  difference  between  the  place 
of  the  moon, -as  given  in  the  tables,  and  as 
determined  by  ooservation;  and  this  error 
18  maiked  with  the  sign  -f*  or — ,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
ftx>m  the  tabular  resuk. 

Ersch,  John  Samuel ;  the  fiither  of  mod- 
em German  bibliography.  He  was  bora 
at  Gro6sck>gaii,  in  Lower  Silesia,  June  23, 
1766)  and,  while  a  mere  tyro,  showed  un- 
common love  for  bibliography.  Being  en- 
coiuaged  in  this  pursuit  by  Tabri  and 
other  learaed  men,  he  published  the  Rep 
ertory  of  the  German  Journals,  and  om- 
er  Periodical  Collections  of  Information 
on  the  Subjects  of  Geofpiphy,  History, 
and  Sciences  connected  with  them,  1790 — 
1792, 3  vols.  Becoming  known  to  Schfltz 
and  Hufeland,  they  engaged  him  in  the 
editing  of  their  Universal  Repertory  of 
Literature,  1785—1790.  This  work  was 
published  in  1793,  and  was  followed  in 
1799  by  the  Qutnouenmtim,  extending  fiom 
1791  to  1795 ;  and,  in  1606,  by  another,  ex- 
tending from  1796  to  1800.  These  works 
contain  notices  of  all  the  separate  publi- 
cations which  appeared  during  that  pe- 
riod^and  even  all  the  essa^  printed  in  the 
journals  and  other  periodicals.  They 
are  executed  with  accuracy,  on  a  good 
plan,  and  with  a  general  account  of  re- 
views, whose  character  for  partiality  or 


impartiality  is  iUustraled  by  examples.  At 
the  same  titne,  Eirsch  began  to  pr^nte  a 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Modern  Authors, 
which  he  afterwards  limited  to  European 
writers.  This  was  the  ori^  of  his  GdAr- 
tes  lyankrcich  (Literary  France,)  Hamburg, 
1797—1806, 3  vols.,  with  two  supidemems. 
In  the  year  1803,  he  was  made  professor 
of  geoffraphy  and  statistics  in  the  univeis- 
ty  of  Halle,  where  he  published  his  Man- 
ual of  German  Literature,  from  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  18th  Century  till  the  latest  Tmies 
(Amsterdam  and  Leipac,  1812, 2  vols.  Btol, 
id  edition,  Leipidc,  18SS2),  and  the  Uni- 
versal EncVclopiedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(Leipnc,  1818, 4to) :  16  parts  had  ^ipeared 
in  1887.  By  die  former  work,  he  mn  gave 
a  systematic  character  to  modem  Geinian 
bibliography;  and  its  completeness,  ac- 
curacy and  arrangement  make  it  a  model 
for  such  a  work.  What  knowledge,  what 
attention  and  industry,  are  requisite  to 
conduct  a  work  like  the  Encyclopsedia, 
as  he  has  done  it,  needs  no  explanatioiL 
He  died  in  January,  1828. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  lord  Erddne,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  was  ihe  third  and  young- 
est son  of  David  Henry  Enkine,  tenm 
earl  of  Buchan,  in  Scotland.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1750,  and  was  edocated 
partly  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  partlyat  d^  univerrity  of  St  Ad- 
drewB.  The  contracted  means  of  lus 
ftunily  rendering  a  mofession  necessary, 
he  was  embark^  at  Leith  as  a  midship- 
man, and,  from  this  time,^did  not  revisal 
Scotland  tintil  a  few  years  before  Us 
death.  He  never  obtained  a  commisEBon 
in  the  navy,  which  he  quitted  after  a  serw 
vice  of  four  years,  and  entered  mtD  die 
royals,  or  first  rejpment  of  foot,  in  1768i 
In  1770,  he  married,  and  went,  with  his 
regiment,  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  He  served  in  the  army  six  years, 
and,  during  that  time,  acquired  consiciera- 
ble  reputation  for  theacuteness  and  vena- 
tility  of  his  talents  in  conversation  ;  audit 
is  supposed  that  this  circumstancey  and  th« 
earnest  persuasion  of  his  mother, — a  lady 
of  uncommon  acquirements  andpenetra- 
tion, — induced  him,  at  the  age  of  2d^  to  em- 
brace die  legal  profesaon.  He  entmd  as 
a  feUow-commoner  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1777,  merely  to  obtain  a 
degree,  to  which  he  wbb  entided  as  the 
son  of  a  nobleman,  and  thereby  to  shorten 
his  passage  to  the  bar ;  and  he,  at  the  same 
time,  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  He  also  became  a  pupO  in  the 
office  of  Mr.,  afterwards  judge  Bulkr, 
then  an  eminent  special  pleader,  and  sub- 
sequendy  in  that  of  Bfr.,  aftervmds  buoa 
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Wood.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778, 
and  his  BUGcesB  wai^inunediate.  Acciden- 
taUv  introduced  to  captain  BailUe,  who 
had  been  removed,  by  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, from  the  superintendence  of  Green- 
wich hospital,  he  was  employed  by  that 
gentleman  to  oppose  a  motion  of  the  at- 
tomey-geneial,  ror  leave  to  file  an  indict- 
ment against  him  for  a  libel  on  the  earL 
He  eftiowed  so  much  eloquence  and  spirit 
on  this  occasion,  that,  on  leaving  the  court, 
he  received  90  retainers  from  attorneys 
who  happened  to  be  present.  This  occur- 
rence took  place  in  the  Michaelmas  fol- 
lowing the  Trinity  term  in  which  he  had 
been  admitted ;  and,  in  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, he  Was  equally  favored  by  being 
chosen  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Caman, 
the  bookseller,  against  a  bill  introduced  by 
lord  North,  then  prime  minister,  to  restore 
to  the  univenuties  the  monopoly  in  alma- 
nacs, which  Mr.  Caznan  had  succeeded 
in  abolishing  by  legal  judgment  His 
speech  in  opposition  to  this  impolitic  pro- 
posal was  much  admired,  and,  the  bill  be- 
mg  lost  by  a  considemble  majority,  his 
reputation  became  so  established,  that  he 
was  henceforward  engaged  either  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  during  a  practice  of  25  years. 
In  May,  1783,  he  received  a  silk  gown, 
and,  the  same  year,  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Portsmouth.  The  latter 
honor  he  acquired  from  the  reputation  he 
obtained  there  when  actinff  as  counsel  on 
the  celebrated  trial  of  aomiral  Keppel; 
and  he  was  unanimously  rechosen  for  the 
same  borough  on  every  succeeding  elec- 
tion, until  raised  to  the  peerage.  The 
rights  of  juries  he  firmly  maintained  on 
all  occasions,  but  particularly  in  the  cel- 
ebrated trial  of  the  dean  of  St  Asaph  for 
libel,  when  justice  BuUer  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  verdict  of  ^'guilty  of  publishing 
only,**  as  returned  by  the  jury.  In  178^ 
he  found  another  fortunate  opportuni^ 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  eloquence, 
in  a  defence  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  book- 
seller, for  publishing  what  was  charged  as 
a  libellous  pamphlet  in  fevor  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, whose  situation  at  the  time  (being 
then  about  to  take  his  trial)  gave  him  ad- 
mirable scope  for  the  animated  appeal  to 
feeling,  by  which  his  oratory  was  so  fe- 
licitously distineuisbed.  In  179!2,  being 
employed  to  defend  Thomas  Paine,  when 
prosecuted  for  the  second  part  of  his  Rights 
of  Man,  he  declared  that,  waiving  all  per- 
sonal convictions,  he  deemed  it  risfat,  as 
mn  English  advooite,  to  obey  the  call :  by 
the  maintenance  of  which  principle,  he 


lost  his  office  of  attorney-general  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  most  arduous  ef- 
fort, however,  in  bis  professional  life, 
arose  out  of  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in 
conjunction  with  Air.,  afterwards  tar  Vica- 
ry  Gibbs,  in  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke, 
and  others,  for  high  treason,  in  17d4. 
These  trials  lasted  for  several  weeks ;  and 
the  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Erskine  on 
this  eventful  occasion  was  admired  and 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.  He  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  strenu- 
ous opposer  of  the  war  with  France ;  on  . 
which  subject  he  imbodied  his  sentiments 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  View  of  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War  with 
France ;  when  such  was  the  attraction  of 
his  name,  that  it  ran  through  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  48  editions.  In  loOS, 
the  prince  of  Wales  not  only  restored  him 
to  his  office  of  attorney-general,  but  made 
him  keeper  of  his  seals  for  the  duchy  of 
ComwaU.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1806,  when  lord  Grenville  received  the 
commands  of  Georse  111  to  form  a  new 
administration,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Erskine,  of  Re-. 
Btonnel  casde,  in  Cornwall,  and  raised  to 
the  diffnity  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  was  soon  removed  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  brief  administration 
of  which  he  formed  a  part.  Owing  to  a 
decay  in  fortune,  originating  in  an  unfor- 
tunate landed  purctmse,  and  a  great  fell 
of  income  from  the  loss  of  professional 
emoluments,  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  buoy- 
ancy of  his  spirits,  exceedingly  imbittered. 
Nor  were  these  difficulties  abated  by  the 
circumstance  of  an  unhappy  second  mar- 
riage, and  some  eccentricity  of  conduct, 
exceedingly  incompatible  with  his  age  and 
station.  In  his  leisure,  he  amused  him- 
self by  editing  several  of  the  state  trials. 
The  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  Speeches  was 
also  written  by  him,  as  well  as  a  polidcal 
romance,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Arma* 
to,  and  some  pamphlets  in  support  of  the 
Greek  cause.  He  died  in  182^  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  chest  The  talents  of 
lord  Erskine  were  peculiarly  those  of  the 
accomplished  advocate,  in  which  charac- 
ter he  exhibited  a  power  of  commanding, 
at  the  instant,  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind,  and  a  dexteri^  of  applying  them, 
which  no  one  at  the  English  bar  ever  ex- 
ceeded. This  feculty,  united  with  great 
spirit  and  courage,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
able  on  tHe  defensive  side  of  polidcal  per- 
secution ;  and  some  leading,  but  dinputed 
constitutional  doctrines  have  been  nrmly 
established  by  his  exertions.    Asa  senato- 
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rial  ofator,  his  cbimB  were  but  secondaiy ; 
nor  as  a  political  writer  is  he  entitled  to 
much  distinction.  Many  of  Enkine's 
apaechea  at  the  bar  have  been  publidied 
under  the  following  titles:  Speeches  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  frskine,  now  Lord  Eis- 
kine,  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Ijber^  of  the  Press  and 
asainst  Constructive  Treasons,  in  4  vols. 
2d  edition,  London,  1813 ;  and  Speeches  of 
Lord  Erakine,  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects,  1810,  by  Ridgway. — 
David  Montague,  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
now  lord  Erakine,  was  for  some  time 
minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  the  U.  States^ 
and  afterwards  resident  at  the  court  of 
Wfirtembeii^. 

Eruttion,  in  medicine ;  a  sudden  and 
copious  excredon  of  humors,  and  the  same 
with  txanthemOjOr  breaking  out ;  as  the  pus- 
tules of  the  plague,  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

Erwin  of  Steinbach;  a  celebrated 
architect  in  the  13th  centuiy.  (See  Straa- 
frtirp,  Mintler  of.) 

Ertnoo  (ermgium) ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  imtbtUtfertE. 
The  species  are  herbaceous,  and  have 
something  of  the  aspect  of  the  thistle ;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  simple  or  divided, 
and  are  furnished  with  spines  on  their 
margins ;  the  flowers  are  sessile,  often  of 
a  bluish  color,  capitate,  and  surrounded 
by  a  common  receptacle.  The  E.  cam- 
wstrt  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
Europe  as  a  tonic,  and  as  proper  to  excite 
appetite  ;  but  its  virtues  are  feeble,  and  it 
has  now  gone  out  of  use,  except  as  a 
sweetmeat  Several  species  of  tryngwm 
inhabit  the  southern  and  south-western 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  one  is  fbund  as 
for  north  as  Philadelphia. 

Erysipelas  (from  ^m»,  I  draw,  and 
vtkttiy  adjoining ;  named  from  the  nei^- 
boring  ports  being  affected  bv  the  erup- 
tion) ;  the  rose,  or  St  Anthony's  fire. 
This  disease  is  an  inflammatoiy  anection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  when  it  is  seated  internally ; 
ond  is  more  liable  to  attack  women  and 
children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  habit, 
than  those  of  a  plethoric  and  robust  con- 
stitution. Erysipelas  sometimes  returns 
periodically,  attacking  the  patient  once  or 
twice  a  year,  or  even  once  every  month ; 
and  then,  by  its  repeated  attacks,  it  often 
gradually  exhatists  the  strength,  especially 
if  the  patient  be  old  and  of  a  bad  habit 
Every  ]^  of  the  body  is  equally  liable  to 
it ;  but  it  more  frequently  appeara  on  the 
fkce,  legs  and  feet,  than  any  where  else, 
when  seated  externally.    It  is  brought  on 


by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt  to  excite  in- 
flammation, such  as  injuries  of  all  kindB^ 
the  external  application  of  stimulantB,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  obstructed  perspin- 
tion ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  a  certain  matter  generated  vritfain  the 
bod^,  and  thrown  out  on  its  sur&ce.  A 
particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems 
sometimes  to  render  it  epideimcaL  A  spe- 
cies of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  vrtiich 
most  usually  attacks  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
is  that  vul^ly  known  by  the  name  of 
ahxnfduy  bemg  a  corruption  of  the  French 
wora  eeti^pfe,  which  implies  a  beh.  In- 
stead of  appearing  a  uniform  inflamed 
surflioe,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  litde 
pimples  extending  round  the  body  a  Uttle 
above  the  umfrtttcitf,  which  have  Tesdes 
formed  on  them  in  a  short  time.  Little  or 
no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of 
erysipeus. 

Erzerum,  or  Arzerum,  or  Arx-roum 
(anciently  .^rze) ;  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  or  TurccMnania,  and 
also  of  a  pachalic  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
250  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Aleroo,  510  E.  by  a 
of  Constantinople ;  Ion.  40^  57'  E. ;  lat  39^ 
58^  N. ;  population,  according  to  Hassel, 
Caimabich,  Malte-Brun,  &C.,  only  25,000. 
According  to  the  Edinburgh  Crazetteer, 
100,000,  or  130,000.  Mr.  Morier,who  visited 
this  cirv  in  1806,  ^ves  the  following  esd- 
mate:  Turkish  families, 50,000;  Aimeniaii, 
4  or  5000 ;  Greek,  100 ;  Persians  living  in  a 
caravansarv, about  1000.  Mr.  Moriermen- 
tions,  that  from  the  original  estimate  be  de- 
ducted more  than  one  third  of  the  number 
of  Turkish  fiunilies ;  but  the  reduced  state- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a  &mily, 
mak^  the  Turkish  population  amount  to 
360,000.-  It  is  an  Armenian  archbishop's 
and  Greek  bishop's  see.  Erzerum  is  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a 
rising  ground,  at  the  base  or  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  are  usually  covered  iivith 
snow.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  coM 
in  winter  intense.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  stone  wall,  with  four  gates.  It  is 
well  built ;  the  houses  generally  of  stone, 
with  rafters  of  wood,  and  terraced,  having 
grass  fnowing  on  the  tops,  and  sheep 
and  ciidves  f^ing  there ;  so  that,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  roofe  of  the 
houses  can  hardly  be  distinguished  fix)m 
the  plain  at  their  foundation.  The  streets 
are  mostly  paved,  the  bazars  are  spa- 
cious and  well  stocked,  and  the  place  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  of  much  industrr. 
It  contains  aoout  100  niosques,  1  Greek. 
and  3  Armenian  churches,  and  IGbathsi 
It  has  connderable  manufiicturesy  and  aa 
extensive  trade  in  copper,  and  articles  fim 
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Persia,  and  countries  north-west  of  Bin- 
dostan.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town ;  the 
inhabitants  date  its  foundation  from  the 
time  of  Noah.  Population  of  the  pachalic, 
according  to  Haasel,  300,000.  Square 
miles,  21,400. 

Erzoebirge  (German ;  meaning  the  &re 
mountoirur) ;  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  till  they 
meet  the  Riesengebirge,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia.  The  highest  summits,  which 
are  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  rise  to  3800 
or  3900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Erzgebirge  consist  chiefly  of  the 
gneiss  granite  formation,  and  in  this  the 

Srincipd  beds  of  ore  are  to  be  found. 
[asses  of  porphyry  and  basak  are  found 
on  and  in  this  formation.  Towards  Sax- 
ony, beds  of  clay  slate  rest  on  the  gran- 
ite and  gneiss ;  and  above  the  clay  slate 
are  granite  and  syenite.  Towards  Bohe- 
mia, the  primitive  formation  is  covered 
for  a  considerable  extent  by  brovm  coal 
mountains,  and  the  remainder  by  clay 
slate.  These  mountains  are  rich  in  mines 
of  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
&c.  Erzgebirge  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  five  circles  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxo- 
nv,  comprising  2456  square  miles,  with 
4^  to  500,000  inhabitants.  The  whole 
circle  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  in 
Germany.  Mining  occupies  more  than 
12,000  of  the  people.  Freiberg,  Anna- 
berg,  Schneeberg,  &^^  have  become  im- 
portant by  means  of  the  neighboring  sil- 
ver and  tin  mines,  the  smelting  works,  the 
manufactories  of  arsenic  and  of  a  blue 
color  from  cobalt  The  Erzgebirge  is  the 
chief  manufacturing  district  in  Saxony. 
Annaberg  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  lace- 
making  business.  There  are  manufacto- 
ries of  calico,  cloth,  stockings,  arms,  nee- 
4Ues,  gold  and  silver  lace,  of  flax  and  wool, 
and  cotton.  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau,  towns 
in  this  circle,  carry  on  an  active  buaness 
in  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
which  are  exported  to  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Es,  or  Eis  (is  or  Ik)  ;  a  Greek  prepos- 
tion,  signifying  to.  It  has  been  added,  in 
the  Romaic  language,  to  several  geo- 
graphical names,  and  has  contributed  to 
corrupt  the  ancient  names ;  for  instance, 
Setines,  the  modem  name  of  Athens,  is 
formed  fix>m  es  Manaiy  to  Athens  ;  Sti- 
ves, for  es  Thivcd,  to  Thebes ;  Istamboul, 
or  Stamboul  (Constantinople),  for  es  Hn 
polin,  literally  translated,  to  the  city. 

Escalade,  in  war ;  a  furious  attack  of 
a  wall  or  a  rampart,  carried  on  with  lad- 
ders, to  pass  the  ditch  or  mount  the  ram- 
part, witnout  proceeding  in  foim,  breaking 
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ground,  or  canying  on  regular  works  to 
secure  the  men. 

Escape,  in  law,  is  where  a  person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  beforohe  is  deliver- 
ed by  law.  Escapes  are  either  in  civil  or 
crinunal  cases ;  and  n^ay  be  distpguished 
into  voluntary  and  negligent;  voluntary, 
where  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  keeper ; 
negligent,  where  it  is  for  want  of  due  care. 
In  civil  eases,  afler  the  prisoner  has  been 
su^red  voluntarily  to  escape,  the  sheriff 
can  never  after  retake  him,  and  must  an- 
swer for  the  debt ;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  escape,  the  sheriff^  upon  fresh 
pursuit,  may  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shfdl  be  excused  if  ne  has  him  again 
before  any  action  is  brought  against  him- 
self for  the  escape.  In  criminm  cases,  an 
escape  of  a  person  arrested  is  an  offence 
against  public  jusdce,  and  the  party  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

Escheat,  in  law,  denotes  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  conse- 
quent determination  of  the  tenure  by  some 
unforeseen  contingency ;  in  which  case, 
the  land  natiuuUy  results  back  to  the  origi- 
nal grantor,  or  lord  of  the  fee. 

EscHENBACH,  Wolfi^m  von,who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century ; 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  also  of 
the  most  disdnguished  German  poets  of 
the  Suabian  period.  Of  a  lively  imagin- 
ation and  penetrating  spirit,  rich  and 
original  in  his  descriptions,  and  a  com- 

Elete  master  of  language  and  versification, 
e  elevated  himself  to  a  high  rank  among 
epic  poets.  Nothing  is  Known  of  his 
private  circumstances,  except  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family,  probably  in  the 
Upper  Palathiate.  He  was  knighted  at 
Hennebeig,  and  passed  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
being  supported  by  his  poetical  genius 
and  the  liberality  of  princes.    He  distin- 

r*  bed  himself  among  the  minnesingers 
7.)  of  the  Wartburg.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  the  casde  of 
his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Eschenbach.  (See  an  ac- 
count of  him  in.  the  Museimi  of  ancient 
German  Literature  and  Art,  published  by 
Hagen,  Docen  and  Bftsching,  vol.  lut) 
His  poems  are  partly  original,  and  partly 
imitated  from  tne  French  and  Proven- 
(jal  literature.  The  most  esteemed  of 
his  numerous  works  are.  The  Fa:*cival 
(printed  1477,  4to.,  found  also  in  Plu'ier's 
Collection),  the  Titurell,  or  the  Guardian 
of  the  Graale  (printed  in  1477,  4to.l  the 
Margrave  of  Narboime,  Lohengrin  (edit- 
ed by  Gdires,  Heidelberg,  1813^  William 
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of  Orange,  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 
Some  of  nis  poems  are  in  the  Collection 
of  ManesBL 

Ebchcnburo,  John  Joachim,  professor 
in  the  Carolinum  at  Brunswick,  was  boni 
at  Hambuiv,  in  1743,  and  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, itf  1^.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Hambui^,  then  studied  at 
Leipsic,  under  Emesti,  Gallert,  Moms 
and  Clodius,  and  at  Gottingen,  under 
Heyne  and  Michaelis.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Brunswick  as  a  tutor;  and,  on 
the  death  of  the  poet  Zacharias,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  in  the  Car- 
olinum there — an  office  which  he  filled 
till  his  death.  Germany  is  indebted  to 
him  for  an  acquaintance  with  many  good 
English  writers  on  aesthetics ;  for  exam- 
ple, Brown,  Webb,  Bumey,  Fuseli  (prop- 
erly, Ihussdy]  and  Hurd.  Eschenburg 
translated  theur  works,  with  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  some  of  them.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  difierent  periodicals,  accounts 
of  English  hteratuie,  and  thus  contributed 
to  make  the  literary  treasures  of  England, 
an  object  of  great  admiration  among  the 
Germans.  iCs  most  valuable  work  was 
a  translation  of  Shakspeare  (Zurich, 
175S--87,  14  vols.,  also  179&-1806,  12 
vols.).  Wieland  had  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking before  EschenlKu^ ;  but  the 
translation  of  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
plete which  had  yet  been  made,  and  is 
stiU  esteemed,  thou^  inferior  to  Schle- 
gel's  in  eleeance,  harmony  and  verbal 
accuracy.  He  extended  his  reputation 
by  the  pubhcation  of  his  lectures,  de- 
livered in  the  Carolinum,  by  his  Theo- 
tie  und  lAkratur  dtr  $chJmen  Wium- 
idiaflen^  whti  etner  Bdtpidsaamivinf  dor 
zu,  and  by  his  HanSbwh  der  ckustschen 
LUeratwr, 
EscHiNEs.  (See  JEscMnes.) 
EscHTLUs.  (See  JEm^bu.) 
EscLEPiAOEs.  (See  MKkjnades.) 
EscLEPiAnic.  (See  JEsd^iadic.] 
Escoiquiz,  don  Juan,  the  confiaential 
friend  of  Ferdmand  VII,  bom  in  17^ 
of  an  ancient  fronily  of  Navarre,  was,  in 
his  youth,  page  to  Charies  HI.  From 
an  inclination  JN>r  serious  studies,  he  chose 
a  religious  in  preference  to  a  mititary  life, 
and  received  a  canonicate  in  the  cathedral 
at  Saragossa.  His  amiable  qualities  ac- 
quired for  him  many  friends  and  patrons 
at  court,  an<)  he  was  appointed  instnicter 
to  the  prince  of  Astunas.  He  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  vrinning  the  favor  of  the  prince. 
The  courage  and  frankness  with  vdiieh 
be  expressed  himself  to  the  king  and 
queen  in  17^,  1796,  on  the  subject  of  the 
calamities  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 


Spun,  drew  upon  him  the  enmhy  of  the 

Erince  of  peace  (Godoy),  who  procured 
is  banishment   to  Toledo.     Escoiqoiz 
sought,  even  in  his  exUe,  by  memorials^ 
which  he  sent  to  the  king,  to  undeceive 
the  royal  family  as  to  the  favorite,  but 
inef^tually.    The  prince  of  oeace  gained 
a  continually  increasing  influence  with 
the  kinff,  so  that  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
in  March,  1807,  wrote  to  Escoiquiz,  ^that 
he  was  in  fear  for  his  crown,"  and  *^  look- 
ed to  him  for  advice    and  assisiBnce.* 
Escoiquiz  immediately  hastened  to  Ma- 
drid, where  the  revolting  afrair  of  the  £s- 
curial  was  agitated.     lie  defended  the 
prince  of  Asturias  with  so  much  ability 
as  to  effect  a  decided  change  in  public 
opinion.    When  Ferdinand  ascended  the 
throne,  in    1808,  Escoiquiz  was  made 
counsellor  of  state.    He  advised  the  jour- 
ney to  Bayonne,  and  accompanied  Fer- 
dinand thither.    He  was  present  at  the 
interview  with  Napoleon,  who  knew  his 
influence,  and  labored  to  gain  him.    Es- 
coiquiz constandy  exhort&d  the  king  of 
Spain  not  to  abdicate  the  throne,  vHiat- 
eyer  consequences  might  ensue.     The 
abdication,  however,  took  place,  and  Es- 
coiquiz' accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Va- 
len^ay,  but  was  soon  afler  separated  from 
him,  and  removed  to  Bourses,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement  four  and  a  half  years. 
He  returned  to  Valency,  Decembo*,  1813; 
when  the  course  of  events  had  rendered 
Napoleon  inclined  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Ferdinand  VII  and  the  In&nt,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  proceedings  which  seated 
the  Bourbons  on  the  mrone  of  Spain, 
immediately  before  the 'final  frdl  or  Na- 
poleon.   In  1814,  he  tefi  the  court,  and 
retired  to  Saragossa.     He  fell  into  dis- 
grace, because  he  had  advised  the  long 
to  accept,  at  least  in  part,  the  conacitation 
of  the  cortes.    He  behaved  with  frimness 
when   arrested    by  order   of  the  king. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  recalled,  but  was 
disgraced  a  second  time.    Escoiquiz  also 
acauired  some  reputation  as  an  author, 
and   translated    into    Spanish    Young's 
Niffht  Thoughts,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
and  other  works.    His  exjplanation  of  the 
motives  which  induced  Ferdinand  to  so 
to  Bayonne,  is  an  important  document  for 
the  history  of  the  time.    He  died  in  exile, 
at  Ronda,  in  Andalusia,  in  1820.    His  Kie 
is  a   friir  commentary   on   Ferdinand^ 
character. 

Escort;  a  guard;  a  body  of  armed 
men  which  attends  an  officer  or  bomage, 
provisions  or  munitions  conveyed  I^Hand 
nt>m  place  to  place,  to  protect  them. 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  for  naval 
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protectors ;  but  the  proper  word  in  this 
case  is  etnmfy,  (q.  y.) 
EscuLAPiua.  (See  Mseulapviu.) 
EscuMAL  (el  E»eoinal)t  a  celebrated 
building,  is  dtuated  midway  up  the  as- 
eeal  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
bounds  Old  Castile,  22  miles  from  Madrid. 
The  choice  of  th|s  rugged  atuation  by 
■  Philip  II  indicates  the  stem  and  melan- 
choly character  which  histoiy  ascribes  to 
that  prince.     It  was  erected  hi  conse- 

Suence  of  a  vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the. 
ay  of  the  battle  of  St  Quentin,  at  which, 
however,  he  was  not  present  He  ded- 
icated it  to  St  Lawrence,  whose  festival 
was  on  that  day.  Every  thing  in  the 
Escujial  reminds  us  of  the  instrument 
of  the  martyrdom  of  this  saint>-«  grid- 
iron. It  is  seen  upon  the  doors,  win- 
dows, altars  and  sacerdotal  habits;  the 
edifice  itself  is  in  that  form.  It  is  a  quad- 
ransular  building,  with  the- principal  front 
to  the  west,  behind  which  is  a  mountain ; 
the  opposite  side,  which  fiices  Madrid, 
has  the  form  of  the  shortened  handle  of  a 
gridiron ;  and  the  four  legs  are  represent- 
ed by  the  four  little  square  towers  which 
rise  above  the  four  angles.  The  exterior 
of  the  Escurial  is  not  magnificent  in  the 
architecture.  It  has  rather  the  austere 
simplicity  of  a  convent  fhan  the  elegance 
of  a  palace.  In  front  of  the  door  of  the 
church  is  a  fine  peristyle ;  over  the  front 
of  which  are  six  colossal  statues  of  ttie 
kings  of  Israel,  which  appear  as  if  just 
baluiced  on  their  slender  pedestals.  The 
two  in  the  middle  are  David  and  Solo- 
mon. The  sculptor  has  endeavored  to 
give  to  these  two  statues  the  features  of 
Charies  V  and  Philip  II.  The  number 
of  windovra,  doors  and  courts  has  been 
exaggerated  to  a  ridiculous  deme,  in  the 
descnptions  of  the  abb6  de  Vayrac  and 
seiior  Colmenar.-  They  state  that  there 
are  11,000  doors.  In  die  whole,  there  is 
something  striking,  but  it  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  formed  of  it  from  the 
accounts  given  by  those  writers.  The 
edifice  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  of  a  species 
of  granite ;  its  color  has  become  brown 
with  time,  and  adds  to  the  austeri^  of 
the  buil<]ting.  It  is  a  quadrangle,  740  feet 
in  length,  %  580  in  breadth.  The  Escu- 
rial is  said  to  have  cost  50,000,000  dollara. 
The  most  remarkable  pictures  are  the 
Virffin  Mary,  by  Guide ;  tne  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,  and  St  Jerome  writing,  by 
Vandyke ;  die  Martyrdom  of  St  Ursula, 
and  me  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi,  in  the  church,  where  are  also 
some  good  paintings  by  Navarrete  and  by 
Lucas  CambianD.     In  the  two  vestries 


are  several  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese, 
Rubens,  Spagnoletto,  and  Titian ;  an  As- 
sumption, by  Annibal  Carracci,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Tintoretto.  The  altar 
piece  in  tne  vestry,  by  the  Portuguese 
Claudio  Coelho,  is  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king; it  is  Charles  II,  accompanied  by 
the  nobility,  on  his  knees  before  the  hely 
sacrament  The  pictures  of  St  Sebas- 
tian, of  natural  size,  and  the  Savior  dis- 
puting with  a  doctor  of  the  law,  are 
some  of  the  best  among  those  of  Titian. 
Three  by  Raphael— one,  called  the  pearl, 
on  account  of  its  superior  excellence,  is 
a  Holy  Family ;  another,  the  Visitation, 
in  which  the  modesty  of  the  virgin,  and 
her  embarrassment  on  appearing  before 
Elizabeth,  with  the  unexpected  siens  of 
her  pregnancy,  cannot  be  too  mucn  ad-  • 
mired.  The  Pantheon  is  a  subterranean 
apartment,  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  grand  altar  of  the  chapel.  A  lonff, 
arched  stairway,  lined  on  all  sides  with 
polished  marble,  and  descending  fiir  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  conducts  to 
this  apartment  The  whole  interior  is 
lined  with  dark  marble,  beautifully  veined, 
and  of  creat  lustre.  This  is  the  burying 
place  of  the  Spanish  royal  family.  The 
bodies  of  the  princes  who  have  not  reign- 
ed are  deposited  in  one  chamber,  those 
of  the  kings  and  queens  in  another.  The 
remains  of  the  duke  of  Vendome  rest  in 
the  Pantheon,  as  those  of  marshal  Tu- 
renne  do  in  the  church  of  St  Denis.  A 
superb  lustre,  pendent  from  the  cupola, 
is  lighted  up  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  coffins  which  contain  the  bodies  of 
the  kings  and  queens  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  an  altar,  in  three  rows,  and  in  dif- 
fbrent  compartments.  The  cases  are  of 
bronze  and  porphyry,  and  simple  yet  no- 
ble in  their  form.  The  two  great  clois- 
tera  are  painted  in  fresco;  the  paintings 
are  by  Tibaldi,  and  the  figures  are  of 
colossal  size.  Guercino,  Velasquez,-  and 
other  celebrated  painters,  have  ornament- 
ed several  gaUenes  and  cloisters.  Here 
is  the  fiimous  picture  of  Raphael,  called 
the  Madonna  ad  Fez.  l^is  picture  rep- 
resents the  younff  Tobit,  conducted  oy 
the  angel  Raphael,  offering,  with  a  timid 
air,  the  tribute  of  his  fish.  The  group  is 
composed,  beside  the  angel  and  Tobit,  of . 
Christ,  the  virgin  Mary,  and  St  Jerome^ 
in  a  cardinal's  habit,  rcfluline  the  Bible  to 
them.  The  library,  founded  by  Philip 
II,  and  much  augmented  by  his  son,  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  nuinber  of  Greek 
and  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  for  the 
paintings.  There  ere  several  pleasure- 
houses  at  a  short  distance  from  the  con* 
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vent,  belonging  to  the  Infantew.  The 
monks  are  yeiy  liberal,  and  allow  any 
person,  of  decent  dreaa  and  demeanor, 
nee  access  to  the  library  and  all  its  books. 
The  royal  family  used  to  pass  six  weeks 
here  every  year,  before  king  Ferdinand's 
reign ;  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
his  majesQr  or  his  brothers.  The  number 
of  monks  u  now  (1830)  140  or  150. 

Escutcheon,  m  henildiy,  is  derived 
firom  the  French  ^oiMon,  and  that  fix)m 
the  Latin  scutum.  It  signifies  the  shield 
whereon  coats  of  aims  are  represented. 

EsKi ;  a  Turkish  word,  signing  oUj 
contained  in  several  geogiapi^cal  names ; 
as,  Eiki  chekar^  old  dty, 

EsKiMAiTx.  (See  £«7Utfiiaux.) 
•  EsHENARD,  Joseph  Alphonse ;  a  poet, 
bom  in  1769,  at  P^lissane,  in  Provence. 
After  having  finished  his  education  at 
Maiseilleft,  he  made  a  voyage  to  St  Do- 
mingo, and,  on  his  return,  rormed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Marmontel,  which  de- 
veloped his  literary  tastes.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  he  belonged  to  the 
club  of  Feuillans,  and  on  its  downfiill 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He 
traveUed  ^ve  years  in  England,  Germa- 
nv  and  Italy,  and,  on  his  return  fiom 
Cfonstantinople,  settled  in  Venice,  where 
he  formed  the  design  of  his  poem  La 
MwigaHon,  He  returned  to  France,  was 
again  banished  for  his  political  wridngs, 
returned  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  labored  with  La  Harpe 
and  Fontanes  on  the  Mereurt  de  la  France. 
He  accompanied  Le  Clerc  to  St  Domin- 
ic, and,  after  his  return,  received  a  place 
m  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  His  Mm- 
foHon  appeared  in  the  year  1805.  He 
18  blamed  for  many  defects,  but  his  talent 
for  describuiff  scenes  on  the  ocean  is  uni- 
versally admired.  In  1808,  he  brought 
upon  the  stage  an  opera,  entitled  TVc^cm, 
and  was  baiushed  once  more  by  Napo- 
leon, after  having  been  assailed  by  nu- 
merous enemies,  and  made  a  member  of 
the  institute.  After  three  months,  he  re- 
turned fiom  exile,  and  died  in  1811. 

EsMERALDAS ;  a  province  of  Colom- 
bia, on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
abounding  in  wax,  copal,  balsams,  manil- 
la,  indigo,  tobacco  and  excellent  cacao. 
Its  mountains  are  covered  with  rare  and 
valuable  woods,  and  contain  gold  minea 
Fine  emerdds  are  also  found  in  this  prov- 
ince.-—-EmieraUitM  is  likewise  the  name 
of  a  river  and  a  seaport  of  this  province. 

EsifBH,  EsNs,  or  AsNA  (called,  by  the 
Egyptians,  Sniy  or  Sna) ;  a  city  of  Upper 
Epypt,  in  the  Thebaid,  on  the  k)ft  bank 
of  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  S.  of  the  ruins 


of  Thebes,  and  350  S.S.E.  of  Cairo;  lat 
25°  17'  38"  N. ;  Ion.  33^  34/  56^'  E.  Es- 
neh  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  La- 
topolis.  Amoiup  the  ruins  there  is  a  beau- 
tinil  pordco  of  24  colurrms,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  The  ceiling  contains  a  zo- 
diac, which  has  been  supposed  to  be  2000 
years  older  than  that  or  Denderah;  Iwt 
Champollion,  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated 
1829,  IS  decidedlv  of  the  opinion  that  the 
gnat  tempU  qfEme^  as  it  is  called,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  ancieiit  buildinas 
of  Egypt^  is  one  of  the  most  modem.  He 
draws  this  conclusion  fipom  the  rudeness 
and  stijBness  of  the  bass-relie&  and  hi^o- 
^vphics,  as  well  as  from  the  insciiptions. 
The  latter  contain  merely  the  names  of 
different  Roman  emperors.  ^  The  real  age 
of  the  pronaos  of  Esneh,**  savs  M.  Cham- 
pollion, "  is,  therefore,  not  of  a  move  re- 
mote period  than  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius ;  and  the  sculptures,  among 
which  is  the  famous  zodiac,  are  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Caracalla."  The  marquis 
Spineto,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Elements 
of  Hieroglyphics,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Esneh  is  of  considerable  irnportance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  great  car- 
avan coming  from  Sennaar  stops  at  this 
place,  and  a  cameFhiaiiGet,  famous  through- 
out all  Egypt,  is  held  here.  Among  the 
populatiou  of  Esneh  are  300  Coptic  nmi- 
lies.  Not  far  fronkit  are  the  ruins  of  an-  | 
other  temple,  with  a  zodiac,  not  so  wdl 
preserved,  however,  as  that  in  the  ceiling. 
Feb.  25, 1799,  the  French  were  attacked 
here  by  the  Mamelukes. 

Esop.    (See  jEmo.) 

Esopus.    (See  JEsopUB,) 

Esoteric  (Greek;  secret,  revealed  only 
to  the  initiated^.  In  the  mysteries  or  se- 
cret societies  or  the  ancients,  the  doctrines 
were  disdnguished  into  the  etoUric  and 
exoteric^  the  former  for  the  initiated,  who 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  the  sanctua- 
ry itself  (the  Esoterics},  and  the  latter  for 
the  uninitiated  (the  jExoterics)^  who  re- 
mained in  the  outer  court  The  same 
distinction  is  also  made,  in  philosophy,  be- 
tween those  doctrines  which  belong  pe- 
culiarly to  the  initiated,  and  those  which 
are  adapted  to  the  limited  capacities  of  the 
unlearned. 

ESPAGNOLSTTO.      (ScO  <%KW1loletto.) 

EsPAi^iERs;  rows  of  trees  pumted  about 
a  garden,  and  trained  up  regularly  to  a 
lattice  of  wood- work,  in  a  close  hedge,  &r 
the  defence  of  tender  plants. 

EspiiTASsE,  Julie  Jeanne  El^ooore. 
This  amiable  lady,  who  united  the  most 
brilliant  talents  to  a  heA  susceptible  of 
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the  wannest  lore,  was  bom  at  Lyons, 
1732.  -She  was  an  illegitimate  child,  but  • 
passed  for  the  daughter  of  a  citizen,  whose 
name  she  bore.  She  was  selected  as  a 
companion  by  the  marchioness  du  Def- 
land,  whose  offers  she  gladly  accepted, 
being  in  a  state  of  extreme  indieence.  At 
first,  the  two  ladies  lived  togemer  in  the 
greatest  harmony ;  but  the'  superior  at- 
tractions of  Julie,  which  captivated  even 
d'Alembert,  a  most  devoted  admirer  of 
du  Deffand,  soon  made  the  marchioness 
regard  her  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  their 
connexion  was  broken  off.  Mile.  Pl^i- 
nasse,  however,  had  already  made  many 
friends,  and  the  king,  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  granted  her 
a  pension.  From  this  time,  she  shone  in 
the  great  world,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
circle  of  admirers.  D'Alemfaiert  endeav- 
ored -in  vain  to  obtain  her  affections ;  he 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  esteem. 
The  marquis  of  Mora,  a  young  Spanish 
nobleman,  loved  her,  and  was  loved  in  re- 
turn;  but  was  soon  superseded  in  her  af- 
fecd'ons  by  colonel  Guibert,  celebrated  for 
his  connexion  with  Frederic  II.  Her 
letters  show  the  strength  of  her  sensibili- 
ty and  the  caprices  of  her  love,  which 
was  blindly  lavished  without  regard  to  re- 
ciprocation.   She  died  in  1776. 

Espiritu-Sawto,  or  Spiritu-Saitto 
(the  Spanish  for  Holy  Ghost) ;  a  name  of- 
ten occurring  in  geogittphy.  For  instance, 
it  belongs- to  a  place  on  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba;  to  a  bay  01  Florida ;  to  an  island  in 
the  ffulf  of  California ;  to  a  bay  of  Mexi- 
co, &c. 

EsPLANAnx,  in  fortification;  the  slop- 
ing of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  to- 
wards^ the  open  country ;  the  same  with 
glacis, 

EspRifcuirriL,  James  Duval  d',  a  native 
of  Pondicheny,  counsellor  of  the  pturlia- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  deputy  from  the 
nobility  to  the  states-general  in  1789, 
was  distinguished  for  talent  and  virtue. 
D'Espr^mlnil  hod  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  restoring  to  France  the  states- 
general  ;  and,  at  the  session  of  the  par- 
liament, Nov.  19,  1787,  he  spoke  with 
energy  in  favor  of  that  scheme,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  measures  ef  the  ministry. 
He  renewed  his  animadversions,  May  3, 
1788,  in  consequence  of  which  he  viras 
seized  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  St  Mar- 
garet Being  recalled  to  Paris  in  1789,  he 
was  nomini^  a  deputy  to  the  states-gen- 
eniL  when  he  defended  the  monarchv 
against  innovators  with  as  much  wapmth 
as  he  had  before  opposed  the  despotism 
ef  the  ministiy.  He  made  a  speech 
49* 


against  the  union  of  the  diflferent  orders, 
and,  when  he  saw  the  minority  of  the  no- 
bles about  to  leave  the  chamber  of  ses- 
sion, he  exclaimed,  **  We  are  on  the  field 
of  battie:  the  cowards  desert  us:  but  let 
us  dose  our  ranks,  and  we  are  still  strong 
enough.'*  In  opposing  the  establishment 
of  paper  monev,  in  ^ptember,  1790,  he 
made  the  dngukr  proposition  to  reestab- 
lish the  monarchy  in  the  full  plenitude  of 
its  power.  He  afterwards  endeavored  in 
vain  to  curb  the  revolutionary  fiiiy,  to 
which  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1792,  he  was  assail- 
ed by  a  band  of  armed  men,  by  whom  he 
was  badly  wounded,  and  narrowly  escap- 
ed being  killed.  His  finends  then  entreat- 
ed him  to  leave  France ;  but  he  refused| 
saving  he  ought  to  await  the  consequences 
of  a  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  prime  movers.  He  was  at  length 
condemned  by  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal, 
and  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1793. 
D'Espr^m^nil  was  48  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  execution. 

Esprit,  in  French,  si^ifies  spirit.  In 
English,  the  phrase  esmtt  de  cc/fps  is  not 
un&equentiy  used  in  me  sense  of  attach- 
ment to  the  class  or  body  of  which  one  is 
a  member.  / 

EsquiHAUX ;  an  Indian  nation  of  North 
America,  occupying  nearly  all  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  ftoxa 
Prince  WiUiam*s  sound  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Icy  sea  and  of  Hudson's  bay  to  the 
borders  of  the  Atiantic  on  the  Labrador* 
coast.  Those  to  the  N.  W.  of  Hudson's 
bay  are  of  a  larger  size  than  those  of  Lab- 
rador, but  they  are  all  dwarfish.  Their 
origin  is  uncertain ;  but  the^  are  evident- 
Iv  different  fit>n[^  the  aborigines  generally 
cuffused  over  the  country,  in  language, 
character,  habits  of  living,  complexion 
and  stature.  Their  features  are  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  their  cheek  bones  prom- 
inent, their  noses  small  and  fiat,  then-  eyes 
snoall  and  black,  and  their  lips  thick. 
They  are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  marine 
animals,  which  constitute  their  principal 
subsistence.  Besides  taking  seals  and 
whales,  thev  hunt  the  remdeer,  the  bear, 
wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Their  do- 
mestic animals  are  a  laive  kind  of  dogs, 
which  they  use  for  draught  and  the  t^hase, 
and  which  they  prefer  to  the  reindeer. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  speare 
and  knives.  Their  canoes  are  composed 
of  a  fiame  of  wood  or  whalebone,  cover- 
ed witii  seal  skins.  The  smaller  kind,  ca- 
pable of  containing*  only  one  person,  are 
called  kayaks.  They  sometimes  use  a 
larger  kind,  (»lled  oon^iak,  for  transport- 
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ing  luggage  and  removing  tiaeir  fiunilieB, 
y^hich  word  accommodations  for  twenty 
penons.  There  is  no  authentic  account 
of  their  numbers.  They,  are  represented 
as  being  without  any  kind  of  government, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  their  religious 
notions.  They  wrap  up  the  dead  in  skins, 
and  deposit  the  body,  with  the  arms  of 
the  deceased,  in  the  hoUo  w  of  a  rock.  In 
1764,  the  Moravian  Brethren  from  Green- 
land established  a  mission  in  Labrador. 
They  have  induced  the  Esquimaux  with- 
in their  influence  to  abolish  the  custom  of 
putting  to  death  widows  and  orphans,  and 
that  of  abandoning  the  aged  who  were  in- 
capable of  procuring  their  own  subsist- 
ence. The  missionaries  are  of  opinion 
tibat  the  Elsquimaux  originated  from 
/Greenland,  on  account  of  Uie  great  simi- 
laritv  of  their  manners  and  customs,  and 
of  their  language,  to  those  of  the  Green- 
landers. 

£s<^uire;  anciently,  the  person  that 
attended  a  knight  in  the  tinie  of  war,  and 
carried  his  shield.  Those  to  whom  the 
title  oftfquire  is  now  due  in  England,  are,- 
all  noblemen's  vounger  sons,  and  the  el- 
dest sons  of  sucn  younger  sons ;  the  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons;  the 
officers  of  the  king's  courts,  and  of  his 
household ;  counsellora  at  law,  justices 
of  the  peace,  &c.,  though  the  latter  are 
only  e^uires  in  reputation:  besides,  a 
'ustice  of  the  peace  holds  this  title  no 
lon^r  than  he  is  in  commisaon,  in  case 
he  IS  not  otherwise  qualified  to  bear  it ; 
but  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  who  is  a  superi- 
or officer,  retains  the  title  of  esquire  during 
life,  in  consequence  of  the  trust  once  re- 
posed in  him.  The  heads  of  some  an- 
cient families  are  esquires  by  right  of 
prescription. 

Ess,  Charles  van,  bom  in  1770,  at  War- 
burg, in  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom,  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Huysbui^, 
near  Halberstadt,  in  1788,  where  he  sub- 
sequently became  prior;  but,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  abbiey,  in  1804,  he  became 
a  parish  preacher  at  this  place.  In  1811, 
the  bishop  of  Paderbom  appointed  him 
episcopal  commissioner,  with  the  full 
powers  of  vicar-general  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Elbe  and  Saal.  In  this  situ- 
ation, he  evinced  a  great  predilection  for 
the  Roman  see.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
but  little  part  hi  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  which  was  pubtished 
under  his  and  his  brother's  name,  and  he 
subsequently  disclaimed  any  cooperation 
in  it.  In  1810,  he  wrote  a  History  of  &e 
Abbey  of  Huysbtng,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  Protestant  jubiiee,  in  1817,  a  Short 
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Histoiy  of  Religion,  which  was  pablidy 
burnt  by  the  scholais  in  Halberatadt,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  which  vras  answered  1^  some 
scholars  in  the  vicinity.    He  died  Oct  22, 
1824. — ^His   brother,   Leander  van   Ess, 
Benedictine  of  the  abbey  of  Marienroun- 
ster,  in  the  territory  of  Padeiborn,  and,  at 
a  later  period,  a  parish  priest  at  Schwa- 
lenbeig,  in  the  principality  of  Lippe,  and, 
since  1813,  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology, and  preacher  at  Marburg,  also  one 
of  Uie  directors  of  the  seminary  for  teadi- 
ers  at  that  city,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  at  Sulzbach,  by  Seidel.    The 
pope,  it  is  true,  has  lately^  prohibited  this 
translation ;  but,  in  1830,  a  new  edition  iq)- 
peared,  under  die  name  of  Leander  only. 
This  translation  has  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  German  Catholics. 
EssATCTG.    (See  Assaying,) 
EssEifss,  or  EssjEANS ;  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  as 
well  as  the  etymology  of  their  name. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  about  B.  C.  150.    They  lived 
in  solitude,  and  had  all  their  possessions 
in  common.    Certain  examinations  pre- 
ceded the  admission  of  candidates  to  their 
society.    Philo  says,  that  they  sacrificed 
no  livmg  creature,  and  that  they  shunned 
cities.    Josephus  says,  that  they  sent  pres- 
ents  to  the  temple,  but  offered  no  sacri-    % 
fices  there.    They  had  purer  ideas  of  God 
than  the  Jews  commonly  entertained,  a 
strict  code  of  morals,  and  a  Pythagorean 
manner  of  life.      Instead  of  performing 
external  rites,  they  devoted  themselyes  to 
prayer  and  silent  devotion,  scrupulously 
observed  the  Sabbath,  were  extremely  ab- 
stinent, and  healed  diseases  of  every  kind 
by  roots  and  herbs.    They  rejected  the 
subtiltiesof  the  Pharisees  and  the  epicu- 
reanism of  the  Sadducees.     Histoij  no 
where  supports  the  suppoation  that  Jesus 
and  John  were  members  of  this  body. 
(See  Bellermann's  Andend  Aceowds  of  As 
Essems  and  TherapeuUg,  Beriin,   18S1«) 
The  principal  ancient  writers  who  siye 
an  account  of  this  sect  are  Josephus,  Philo 
and  Pliny. 

Essential  Oils.  This  name  is  applied 
to  those  volatile  fluids  osually  obciuned 
fix>m  aroinatic  plants,  by  sulnecting  them 
to  distillation  with  water.  The  oil  is  vol- 
atilized with  the  aqueous  vapw,  and  is  ea- 
sily condensed ;  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
retained  in  solution  1^  the  water ;  but  the 
greater  part  separates,  and  is  obtained 
pure  fixim  the  difiference  in  their  i^>ecific 
gravity.    In  some  instances,  as,  fiw  ezam- 
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pie,  in  tlie  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon, 
the  oil  exists  in  distinct  vesicles,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  expression.  The  principal 
volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those  of  tur- 
pentine, aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender,  cloves, 
caraway,  peppermint,  spearmint,  sassafras, 
camomile  and  citron.  The.  taste  of  these 
oils  is  acrid  and  burning ;  and  their  odor 
very  pungent,  generally  resembling  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  vegetables  affording 
them.  They  are  generally  fluid,  and  re- 
main so  even  at  a  low  temperature ;  but 
some  congeal  at  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  cold,  and  others  ore  naturally  concrete. 
They  are  extremely  volatile,  and  boil  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of 
boihng  water ;  thus  oil  of  turpentine  boils 
at  315^  They  are  very  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  but,  on  adding  water  lar^ly,  are 
precipitated.  They  are  soluble  m  ether 
m  hke  manner,  but  do  not  form  soaj)s 
with  the  alkalies,  by  which  tliey  are  dis- 
tinguished &om  the  fixed  oils.  They  are 
readily  inflamed  by  strong  nitric  acid; 
es|9ecially  with  the  precaution  of  adding  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  to  render  the  former 
more  concentrated.  Exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  tliey  undergo  an  alteration 
in  consequence  of  the  ab^rption  of  oxy- 
gen, become  thickened,  and  gradually 
change  into  a  solid  matter,  resembling  the 
true  resina  When  digested  with  sulphur, 
they  unite  with  it,  forming  what  have  been 
called  hcdsama  of  sulphur.  One  of  the 
most  useful  and  abunaant  of  the  ess&itial 
oils  is  that  of  turpentine,  commonly  called 
spirit  oftwrpeniine.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling turpentine  and  water,  in  due  pro- 
portions, from  a  copper  alembic.  It  is  peiv 
fectly  limpid  and  colorless,  has  a  strong 
smell,  a  bitterish  taste,  boils  at  316^,  and  is 
extremely  inflammable.  It  is  the  solvent 
employed  in  making  a  variety  of  varnishes ; 
but  for  purposes  of  nicety,  it  requires  to  be 
rectified  by  a  second  distillation.  In  gen- 
eral, the  volatile  oils  are  used  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  or  as  perfumes.  Those 
applied  to  the  latter  use,  as  the  essence  of 
rose,  of  jasmine,  violet,  &c.,  are  possessed 
of  a  more  feeble  odor,  and,  bein^  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  their  respective  plants, 
require  much  care  in  their  preparation. 
This  is  done  by  spreading  upon  white 
wool,  impregnated  with  olive  oil,  the  petals 
of  the  flowers,  and  leaving  them  for  some 
time,  covered  over  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
upon  which  flowers  are  also  scattered. 
The  flowers  are  renewed  fix>m  time  to 
time,  until  the  olive  oil  employed  appears 
to  be  saturated  with  the  oil  of  the  flowers, 
when  this  last  is  separated  by  digesting 
the  wool  in  alcohol 


EssE<^uiB0 ;  a  river  of  English  Guiana, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic;  Ion.  58°  3(X 
W. ;  lat  7°  N.  It  is  20  miles  wide  at  i» 
mouth,  but  difficult  of  navigatioo,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sand  banks,  which  run  in 
difierent  directions  across  its  entrance.  It 
contains  a  number  of  island&  Theinflii- 
ence  of  the  tide  is  felt  about  100  nn}es  up 
the  river. 

EssEQUiBO  ;  a  setdement  of  English 
Guiana,  on  the  borders  of  the  above  rii^r, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  but,., 
after  having  severd  times  changed  pos- 
sessors, was  finally  ceded  to  Grejk  Bntain 
in  1814.  The  settlement  is  fldurishing, 
the  country  weU  cultivated,  and  extreme^ 
fertile,  in  cofiee,  cotton,  cocoa  amd  sug»r. 

Essex,  earl  oft  (See  Devereux.) 

Essex;  a  post-town  in  Essex  coimty. 
New  Yoii,  on  the  western  shore  of  lake 
Champlain ;  14  miles  souili-west  of  Bur- 
lington, 16  from  Elizabethtown.  There 
is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  lake  in  this 
township,  which  has  considerable  trade. 
The  celebrated  split  rock  is  in  this  town- 
ship, 5  miles  soutn  of  the  village.  It  pro- 
jects 50  yards  into  lake  Champlain  i  the 
point,  consisting  of  about  halt  an  acre, 
and  covered  wim  trees,  is  separated  from 
the  main  rock  about  20  feet  The  height 
of  the  rock,  on  each  side  of  the  opening, 
is  about  20  feet  It  appears  to  have  been 
separated  by  some  great  convulsion,  and 
is  esteemed  a  great  curiosity. 

Essi.mGEN.    (See  Aspem,) 

ESTACHAR,  or  ESTAKAR,  Or  IsTACHAR  ; 

a  town  in  Persia,  in  Chusistan ;  30  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Schiras,  160  S.  S.  E.  of  Ispa- 
han;  Ion.  53^  40^  E. ;  lat  30^  S' N.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Peraepolis. 
These  ruins  are  on  a  plain,  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  105  in  length,  from  north- 
west to  south-east  It  is  usually  called 
Murdasjo,  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
it  included  880  viUages.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  converted  into  arable  land,  and 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets. 
Ax:cording  to  Le  Bruyn,  no  traces  of  the 
city  now  remain ;  the  magnificent  ruins 
which  he  saw  in  the  year  1704,  and  of 
which  he  has  given  a  description,  with 
many  plates,  are  those  of  the  royal  palace 
of  the  ancient  kinss  of  Persia,  which  the 
Persians  call  Churnmar,  or  Chabnenaerj 
which  signifies  forty  columns,  Amonff 
other  ruins  are  those  of  a  tomb,  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Darius. 

EsTAFET  ;  a.  particular  kind  of  cou- 
rier, who  goes  only  a  certain  distance^ 
when  he  is  relieved,  like  a  mail-carrier. 
He  rides  on  horseback,  and  is  furnished 
by  the  post-office.    Estafettes  travel  &ster 
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than  the  mails,  and  may  be  had  at  any 
time  on  the  European  contineiit  They 
are  often  employed  by  merchants  to  convey 
information  of  fluctuations  in  the  stocks, 
the  early  knowledge  of  which  is  often  of 
the  highest  importance.  Estafettes  are 
bound  to  perform  the  different  stages  in  a 
certain  time,  and  not  to  carry  any  other 
letters  than  those  of  their  employer,  with- 
out his  permission.  In  ItaUan,  the  word 
is  M^tUa^  in  German,  sUtffetU^  in  French, 
est€LffeUe^  in  Spanish,  estafeta,  the  Italian 
being  the  origma].  It  is  prolNibly  derived 
from  stqf^  a  stirfup,  stqffetta  signifying 
a  small  stirrups  perhaps  formerly  used  in 
pieference  by  estafettes. 

fisTAFFETTE  d'Alger,  L'.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers, 
in  1830,  a  semi-weekly  paper  of  this 
name  was  published  in  Afnca ;  it  was 
a  political,  military,  commercial  and  mar- 
itime journal,  containing  the  bulletins, 
&C.,  of  the  armies,  describing  the  en- 
gagements with  lithographic  plans,  giv- 
ing sketches  of  the  Afhcan  commerce, 
and  of  the  resources  and  customs  of  the 
country,  military  anecdotes,  &c.  Such  a 
paper  is  unique.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  Scipio  had  published  a  Cursor  AJ- 
ficcmus,  or  Alexander  an  'axvcAo;  ^Aoiavig. 
But  we  should  then,  probably,  complain 
as  much  of  the  mass  ormformation  as  we 
now  do  of  its  defectivedess.  The  EsiqffetU 
is  regularly  sent  to  France  by  steam-boats. 

EsTAiNo,  Charles  Henry,  count  d',  ad- 
miral and  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  France  before  the  revolution,  was  a 
native  of  Ravel,  in  Auvergue,  and  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  that 
province.  Count  d'Estaing  commenced 
his  career  by  serving  in  the  East  Indies 
under  Lally,  when  he  waJs  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  and  sent  home  on  his  pa- 
role. Having  engaged  in  hostilities  again 
before  he  had  been  regularly  exchanged, 
he  was  taken  a  second  time,  and  impris- 
oned at  Portsmouth.  During  the  Ameri- 
can war,  he  was  employed  as  vice-admi- 
ral. At  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada he  distinfi^ished  himself;  but  on 
every  occasion  he  showed  more  courage 
tljan  conduct  or  professional  skill.  He 
promoted  the  revolution  ;  and,  in  1789, 
he  was  appointed  a  commandant  of 
the  national  guards  at  Versailles.  In 
1791,  he  addressed  to  the  national  assem- 
bly a  letter  full  of  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  approaching  trial  of 
the  king.  He  suffered  under  the  guil- 
lodne,  1793,  as  a  coimter-revolutionist,  at 
the  age  of  65. 


Estaminet  (Drench)*,  a  public  plaee 
where  smoking  is  permitted,  whicli,  in 
France,  is  not  mlowed  ^nerally  in  coffee- 
houses, &c.  In  tlie  Netherlands,  public 
houses  in  general  are  called  esUaninds,  be- 
cause smoking  is  permitted  in  all.  Eda- 
mineUj  with  their  floods  of  beer  and  clouds 
of  smoke,  furnish  an  important  part  of  a 
Dutclmian's  happiness.  In  London,  also, 
the  same  name  has  been  given  to  coflee- 
houses  where  smoking  is  permitted. 

Estate,  in  law,  signifies  the  title  or 
interest  which  a  person  has  in  lands,  ten- 
ements, hereditaments,  or  other  effects, 
the  word  being  derived  fix>m  the  Latin  jto- 
tuSf  which  means  the  condition  or  circum- 
stance in  which  a  person  stands  in  regard 
to  his  property.  Estate  is  real  or  personal. 
The  phrase  personal  estate  is  applicable 
not  only  to  movables,  goods,  money, 
bonds,  notes,  but  also  to  some  fixtures 
temporarily  attached  to  lands  or  build- 
ings; and  the  distinction  between  those 
fixtures  which  are  temporarily  such, 
and  those  which  belong  to,  and  form 
a  part  of  the  house,  or  omer  real  estate,  is 
of^importance,  as  this  distinction  will  de- 
termine how  it  is  to  be  attached  on  mesne 
process,  or  seized  and  sold,  or  set  off  on 
an  execution,  and  also  how  it  descends 
on  the  decease  of  the  proprietor.  But 
personal  estate  also  applies  to  some  inter- 
estdin  lands  or  houses;  thus  a  lease  of 
then^or  a  certain  number  of  yeai«,  though 
it  beTOore  than  a  hundred,  and  so  longer 
than  any  ^rson  is  likely  to  live,  is  per- 
sonal esufc ;  and  yet  an  estate  for  the  life 
of  the  owner,  or  of  any  other  person,  in 
these  subjecte,  though  the  peraon,  by 
whose  life  the  interest  is  limited,  may  be 
ever  so  old  Or  infirm,  a^d  likely  to  survive 
ever  so  short  a  time,  is  real  estate,  and  is 
subject  to  the  law  regulating  such  estate, 
in  regard  to  sales  and  descents.  Real 
estate  in  lands  is  of  various  kinds  and  dcy 
scriptions,  according  to  the  quantity  of  in- 
terest, its  duration,  or  the  time  by  which  it 
is  limited  in  respect  to  its  commencem^it 
or  termination,  and  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  owners.  A  fee  sinmU  is  the 
amplest  estate  which  the  law  admits  o€ 
(See  Fee.)  A  freehold  is  an  estate  for  the 
life  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  any 
greater  estate.  An  estate  in  tail  is  one 
limited  to  certain  heirs.  (See  EkdaU.) 
Only  real  estate  and  a  fi^ehold  greater 
than  for  the  life  of  one  person,  can  be  en- 
tailed ;  but  such  an  estate  is  of  various 
kiuds,  such  as  toi2-ma2e,  where  it  descends, 
in  successive  order,  to  the  male  heiis  of  the 
grantee  in  direct  descent  ;  iaH-fetntde^ 
where  it  is  thus  limited  to  the  female  de- 
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acendants :  if  it  goes  in  successive  order 
to  his  descendants  without  any  distinc- 
tioi ,  it  is  called  an  estate  in  taU-gtntral ;  if 
it  is  limited  to  certato  descendants,  as  the 
children  of  a  certain  wife,  it  is  an  estate  in 
taU-^pecial,  An  estate  in  remainder  is  one 
of  which  the  owner  is  to  come  into  pos- 
session after  the  expiration  of  an  inter- 
mediate estate  of  another  person,  or  num- 
ber of  persons  «r  heirs ;  and  so  also  is  an 
estate  in  reversion:  thus,  if  one  grants  an 
estate  tail,  this  estate  tail  may  expire,  in 
which  case  the  lands  will  come  back  or 
revert  to  the  grantor,  and  his  estate,  which 
still  remains  to  him  after  he  has  granted 
the  estate  tail,  is  therefore  called  a  rever- 
'  simu  As  to  the  number  of  owners,  an  es- 
tate in  comntan  is  a  freehold  belonfin^  to 
more  than  one  nropdetor,  in  undivided 
shares ;  and  so  also  is  an  estate  in  joinU 
tenancy;  but  there  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  estates,  that 
when  one  joint-tenant  dies,  his  share 
goes  to  the  other  joint-tenants,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  tenancies  in  common.  An 
estate  in  coparcenary  arises  when  an  es- 
tate in  fee  simple  descends,  on  the  decease 
of  the  owner,  to  his  daughters,  sisters, 
aunts,  or  female  cousins,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, being  females  ;  and  they  are 
called  coparceners,  or,  for  brevity,  parce- 
ners, iteal  estate  left  to  any  one  by  will 
is  called  a  devise,  or  an  estate  by  devise,  in 
distinction  from  a  bequest  of  personal 
property,  which  is  called  a  legaqf. 

Estates  (in  politics).  Man,  m  the  ru- 
dest state  of  numan  existence,  lives  almost 
entirely  independent.  We  cannot  properly 
speak  of  liberty  in  such  a  state,  because 
lioerty,  trulv  so  called,  implies  the  protec- 
tion of  each  man's  rights  by  the  laws  of 
an  organized  society,  the  main  object  of 

Solitical  iostitutious  being  to  secure  in- 
ividual  liberty,  by  aftbrding  equal  pro- 
tection to  all.  But  what  a  number  of  gra- 
dations are  to  be  found  between  the  law- 
lessness of  the  savaffe  and  the  rational  in- 
dependence of  the  citizen  of  a  ftee  state. 
There  are  several  prominent  stages  in  the 
proercss  of  man  from  the  one  to  the  other 
of  these  points: — a.  The  state  of  unsettled 
and  roving  tribes,  the  hunters  and  nomades. 
Though  very  great  difference  exists  amonff 
nations  in  this  state,  yet  all  political  devel- 
opement  is  so  much  checked  by  the  non- 
existence of  landed  property  (tlie  begin- 
ning of  proper  civilization),  that  we  may 
cla«>  them  all  together,  b.  The  patriarchal 
state,  in  which  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  father  of  a  family  (vatriapotestas),  that  of 
the  magistrate  and  or  the  priest  are  united 
in  one  person :  this  is  the  first  rude  begin- 


ning of  political  civilization.*  c.  The  state 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  father  and 
the  magistrate  are  separated,  but  that  of 
the  priest  and  the  majnstnite  still  remain 
blended.  This  is  the  ueocratic  state.  In 
this,  priests  form  a  separate  caste,  and  are 
the  rulers,  d  When  the  authority  of  the 
father,  priest  and  magistrate  are  separated, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  family  and 
state  is  clearly  understood,  but  yet  birth 
decides  to  what  class  an  individual  be- 
longs. This  is  the  state  of  castes.  The 
whole  people  is  divided  into  different 
classes,  with  different  privileges,  e.  That 
state  of  government,  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  nobility 
have  hereditary  privileges,  and  correspond 
to  the  castes  in  the  East,  whilst  the  other 
subjects  are  divided  into  classes  distin- 
guished by  their  occupations,  as  peasants, 
citizens,  &c  /  That  state  of  political  soci- 
ety in  which  all  the  members  have  equal 
privileges  and  rights,  and  are  subject  to 
equal  burdens.  In  this  class  must  be  mclud- 
ed  several  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  not- 

*  We  cannot  abstain  here  from  a  few  remarks 
on  the  gross  error  of  many  politicians  of  Europe, 
of  whom  Charles  Louis  de  Haller  must  be  con- 
sidered the  head,  on  account  of  his  notorious 
work  Restauratian  der  StaattwiSaenscha/t,  oder 
TheorU  des  natOrlichen  geselligen  Zustandes,  der 
Chimere  det  KUnsUicn-btlrrerUchen  enL^gen- 
getetzt,  Winterthur,  1816—1880,  4  vols.  (Reito- 
ration  of  the  Science  of  Politics^  or  Theory  of  the 
natural-social  State,  in  Opposition  to  the  Chimera 
of  the  artificial-civil).  Tnese  absolutists  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  social  contract,  as  the  basis  of  the 
political  constitution  of  a  nation,  derivinjg^  all  their 
argume}its  acainst  it  firom  the  patriarchaTongiu  of 
the  political  slate.  Political  unions,  say  they, 
no  wnere  be^an  with  such  a  contract,  but  irrew  out 
of  the  relations  of  families.  Haller  calls  it  an 
idea  communicated  to  him  (rom  Heaven,  that,  the 
father  being  the  natural  ruler  of  the  children,  the 
master  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  slaves, 
and  the  prince  to  his  subjects.  He  says  there  is 
no  founaation  for  the  notion  that  princes  are  made 
for  thcu"  subjects,  but  both  are  correlative — a 
very  logical  deduction,  certainly,  from  the  original 
condition  of  men !  as  if  the  highest  branches  of 
mathematics,  particulariy  the  exalted  and  ab- 
stract theoiT  of  functions,  were  visionary  and 
groundless,  Because  mathematics  be^an  with  sim- 
ple calculations  applied  to  the  most  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  g^metry,  with  the  surveying  of  the 
banks  of  the  Plile  aAer  its  inundation !  as  if  the 
laws  of  architecture  applied  to  the  erection  of  the 
stately  cathedral  were  chimerical,  because  archi- 
tecture be^au  with  the  construction  of  miserable 
huts  !  as  i?  grammatical  writing  were  nonsense, 
because  language  began  with  inarticulate  sounds ! 
as  if  the  hiws  of  war,  by  which  its  hoirors  are 
mitigated,  were  unfounded,  l)ecause  war  began 
with  common  murder !  Yet  Mr.  Heller's  theory 
is  so  well  received  by  the  illil>eral  party  in  (Ger- 
many, that  a  production  which  most  probably 
wouicl  not  even  have  found  a  publisher  in  Eng- 
land or  the  U.  States,  is  there  held  up  as  a  staadara 
work !     (See  CorutUutions.) 
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withstanding  a  lar^  Dortion  of  the  inhab- 
itant were  in  servituqe  ;  for  the  slaves,  in 
theapcases,  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  were  not  members  of  the 
political  society.  Such  an  anomalous  form 
of  government  as  existed  in  Algiers,  where 
a  tribe  of  soldiera,  kept  up  by  perpetual 
recruits  from  abroad,  and  excluding  their 
own  children  from  any  share  in  their  polit- 
ical privileges,  elected  their  ruler,  and  tyr- 
annised over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  without  allowing  them  any  rights 
(although  they  did  not  actually  treat  tliem  as 
slaves,  at  least  not  as  the  property  of  individ- 
uals),— such  a  government  does  not  faU  un- 
der any  one  of  the  established  divisions, 
and,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  an  association  of  robbers. 
That  condition  of  government  mentioned 
under  e  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Estates  are  those  political  bodies  which 
partake,  either  directly  or  by  representa- 
tion, in  the  government:  they  are  different 
from  corporations  (q.  v.),  which  very  often 
had,  and  still  have,  certain  political  privi- 
leges. Estates  are  of  Teutonic  ori^, 
being  found  only  in  countries  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Teutonic  tnbes. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  feudal  system,  which  origi- 
nated from  certain  customs  prevalent 
among  the  Germans,  and  from  tlieir  con- 
auests.  (See  Fhtdal  ^stem,)  From  the 
reudal  system  sprang  the  modem  hered- 
itary nobles — a  privileged  body,  partaking 
essentially  in,  or,  in  some  instances,  chiefly 
forming  me  government  (See  JS/obility.) 
Bonda^  became  gradually  established — an 
institudon,  in  many  cases,  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  those  who  profit  by  it 
maintain.  (See  VUUnagt.)  At  the  same 
time  that  the  high  nobiuty  began  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  and  hereditary  class 
(which  is  of  much  later  date  than  tlie  ori- 
gin of  feudalism),  the  high  clergy,  in  many 
countries,  began  to  participate  m  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  body,  which  they  were,  in 
those  barbarous  times,  as  much  entitled  to 
do  as  the  warlike  nobility ;  since  they  were 
the  only  members  of  society  with  whom 
the  Uttle  knowledge  which  had  survived 
the  fearful  storms  of  the  dark  ages  had 
taken  refiige.  More  or  less  disdnct  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  lower  orders  of 
their  respective  classes,  the  hiffh  nobility 
and  clergy  continued  to  form  the  estates, 
which,  together  with  the  prince,  consti- 
tuted the  ffeneral  government  so  for  as 
any  general  government  can  be  said  to 
have  existed,  when  every  feudal  lord  was, 
in  most  respects,  entirely  independent, 
and  the  higher  clergy  were  almost  always 


feudal  lords,  so  that  a  conflict  of  innu- 
merable interests,  privileges  and  liberties 
prevented  any  general  and  orderly  admin- 
istration of  government  and  justice.  ^  That 
prodigious  fabric  (as  Hume  calls  it),  for 
several  centuries,  preserved  such  a  mix- 
ture of  liberty  and  oppression,  order  and 
anarehy,  stability  and  revolution,  as  was 
never  experience  in  any  other  age,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.''   But  the  time 
appeared  when  cities  began  to  claim  and 
assume  political  rights,  the  time  to  which 
we  may  apply,  in  respect  of  all  Europe, 
what  Spelman  applies  to  England  at  the 
time  or  the  Nonnan    conquest,   AWiu 
sedorum  nascitur  ordo.    It  is  to  the  cities 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  third  estate,  or 
citizens,  from  whom,  through  their  contests 
with  the  other  estates  or  estate  (if  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  were  united),  and  throu^ 
their  greater  number,  >vhich  rendered  a 
representation  of  them  necessary,  origin- 
ated more  geneml  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  and  justice,  more 
eouitable  laws,  and  more  correct  nottions 
or  individual  liberty.    To  the  historian, 
who  sees,  amid  the  conflicts  of  foudaliam, 
the  beginning  of  the  political  importance 
of  the  cities,  it  is  like  the  first  appearance 
of  the  rays  of  morning  after  a  long  and 
stormy  night  (See  Cihes.)    But  the  pow- 
er of  the  other  estates  was  too  great ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  third  estate 
should  be  in  advance  of  the  age :  a  gen- 
eral representation  was  not  yet  founded. 
The  period  from  tlie  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  to  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  may  be  call- 
ed, by  way  of  distinction,  the  time  ofprm- 
legts,  hardly  any  part  of  the  poHticaJ  sys- 
tem being  established,  or  administered  on 
general  principles,  or   a  well  organized 
plan,  but  almost  every  thing  being  done 
ny  special  pri^'ilegesand  grants;  common 
rights  arising  from  citizenship  being  hard- 
ly recognised,    the  individual    enjoying 
only  certain  privileges,  as  a  member  of 
a  favored  class.    Tlie  privileges  of  these 
three     estates,    arising    from     diflferem 
causes,  and  acquired  in  diflTerent  wa3r5^ 
were,  of  course,  veiy  difierent    However, 
the  right  to  grant  taxes  was  common  to 
all,  because  taxes  were  at  first  conadered 
as  a  mere  gift  to  the  prince,  it  beinff  cus- 
tomary in  all  the<Teutonic  estates  &t  the 
monarch  to  defi^y  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  of  war,  on   account 
of  the  large  share  of  property  which  wa« 
every  where  set  aside  for  hiin,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  CM  lAtft.    (See  also 
Domain,)    However,  in  many  countii^ 
the  estates  were  not  called  together ;  in 
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others,  their  conduct  rendered  th^m  veiy 
unpopular.  Both  their  own  incapacity 
and  the  power  of  the  government  render- 
ed them,  in  most  countries,  either  useless 
or  obnoxious ;  and,  in  many  countries,  both 
tlie  people  and  the  government  were 
equally  desirous  to  abolish  them,  though 
for  dinerent  reasons.  The  time  of  the 
French  revolution  approached,  and  views 
of  general  justice  and  legal  equally  be- 
came popular  throughout  Europe.  Eveiy 
reader  knows  that  me  system  of  the  es- 
tates was  abolished  in  France,  and  all  the 
countries  where  the  French  obtained  an 
ascendency  in  the  new  formation,  or  the 
reformation  of  governments.  Since  the 
downfidl  of  Napoleon,  many  governments 
have  re^tablished  the  estates,  or  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
calls  for  a  secure  mdividual  liberty,  by  a 
new  organization  of  them.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  particularly  treated  in  the 
article  CondUvtiofu  (q.  v.)  In  Sweden, 
there  is  a  fourth  estate — that  of  the 
crown  peasants.  Circumstances  have 
changed  so  entirely,  civilization  has  so 
nearly  equalised  the  different  orders,  the 
interests  of  men  have  become  so  general- 
ized, that  the  institution  of  estates  has  be- 
come unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  age : 
they  have  had  their  time,  and  have  become 
obsolete.  They  are  directly  contrary  to 
the  spirit  orour  age,  as  is  the  whole  feudal 
system,  and  can  only  be  considered  as 
remnants  of  former  times,  forms  fix>m 
which  the  spirit  has  Ions  since  departed. 
They  serve  at  present  only  to  frustrate  the 
most  just  and  reasonable  aeknand  of  soci- 
ety-~mdividual  liberty,  protected  by  equal 
laws  and  an  equal  representation. 

EsTE ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious families  of  Italy.  Muratori  traces 
its  origin  to  those  pet^  princes  who  gov- 
erned Tuscany  in  tne  time  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians  (10th  century).  In  later  times,  they 
received  from  the  emperors  aeveral  districts 
and  counties,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  em- 
pire, viz.  Este,  Rovigo,  Montagnana,  Ca- 
sal  Maggiore,  Pontremoli  and  Oberten^ 
with  ihe  title  of  marquis.  Of  this  frinuly 
was  Guelfo  IV,  who,  having  received  the 
investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
founded  the  house  of  Brunswick,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  was  called  the 
Eriennan  Gud/.  During  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries,  the  histoiy  of  the  house 
of  Este  is  connected  with  the  vicismtudes 
,  of  the  otfier  ruling  fiunilies  and  free  states 
'  of  Upper  Italy.  In  the  contests  between 
the  Guelf^  apd  Ghibelines,  the  marquises 
of  Este,  as  leaden  of  the  Guelf  party, 
acquired  the  territories  of  Femia  and 


Modena,  notwithstanding  many  reverses.' 
This  house  was  much  distingiiished  for 
its  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Nicolas  II  (died  1388)  first  made  the  court 
of  Ferrara  the  seat  of  refinement  and 
taste.  The  reign  of  Nicolas  III  (died 
1441J  was  still  more  brilliant.  He  opened, 
in  1402,  the  university  of  Ferrara,  founded 
by  his  father,  Albert,  and  which  had  been 
suppressed  during  his  minority ;  he  also 
founded  that  of  Parma.  His  liberality 
attracted  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  age,  among  whom  were  Guarini  of 
Verona,  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
poet,  and  Giovanni  Aurispa.  He  trans- 
mitted his  love  of  literature  to  his  sons, 
Lionel  and  Borso,  who  endeavored  to 
render  Ferrara  the  country  of  scholars 
and  poets.  The  reign  of  Ljonel  was  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  conquests  nor  other 
great  poUtical  occurrences ;  but  no  prince 
of  the  house  of  Este  was  more  beloved 
by  bis  contemporaries  for  his  amiable  dis- 
position, the  charms  of  his  wit,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manners.  He  encouraged 
industry  and  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  by  every  method,  and  was  him- 
self a  model  of  eloquence  in  the  Latin 
and  Italian  languages.  He  corresponded 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Italy, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  prince  of 
his  time  to  restore  ancient  literature  to 
that  splendor  which  rendered  the  16th 
century  so  illustrious.  Under  his  brother 
and  successor,  Borso,  (died  1471),  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Borso 
was  fond  of  pomp,  but,  as  he  neither  main- 
tained fortresses  nor  armies,  his  expendi- 
tures did  not  exhaust  his  finances.  The 
emperor  Frederic  III,  enchanted  with  his 
reception  by  Borso,  on  his  passage  through 
Ferrara,  conferred  on  him  the  title  Of 
duke  of  Modena  and  Regpio.  Borso  also 
obtained  from  the  pope,  Pius  V,  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  which  he  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
church.  His, successor,  Ercole  I  (died 
15051  suffered  much  fiom  the  Venetians 
and  tneir  allies,  who  wished  to  deprive  the 
house  of  Este  of  its  territories ;  but  Milan, 
Florence  and  Naples  took  arms  in  his 
defence,  and  a  general  war  was  the  con- 
sequence. Afl^  concluding  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace  in  1484,  Ercole  maintained 
a  neutrality  for  21  years,  although  im- 
portant revolutions  took  place  in  Italy, 
buring  this  period,  his  subjects  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  ana  his  capiial  was 
distinguished  for  elecance  and  refinement 
Boiardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  the  cele- 
brated author  of 'Oriando  hnoanorahf  was 
his  fiiend   and  minister.      Ariosto,  yet 
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very  young,  already  enjoyed  tbe  ducal 
ftvor,  and  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  adorn- 
ed by  the  moat  celebrated  geniuses  of  the 
period  His  son,  Alfonso  I  (died  1534), 
succeeded  him.  His  second  wife  was  the 
famous  Lucretia  Borgia,  whose  bril- 
liant talents  and  love  of  literature  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  obliterate  the 
infamy  of  her  early  years.  Arioeio  was 
in  the  service  of  Alfonso's  brother,  the 
cardinal  Ippohto,  a  patron  by  no  means 
worthy  of  such  a  poet  His  sacred  office 
could  not  restrain  him  from  violence  and 
crime;  and  he  caused  the  eyes  of  his 
brother  Julius,  his  rival  in  the  affections 
of  a  lady,  to  be  put  out,  because  she  had 
praised  their  beauty.  Alfonso  suffered 
this  barbarous  act,  at  which  all  Ferrara 
was  indignant,  to  ^o  unpunished ;  but  the 
injured  Julius  and  his  orother  Ferdinand 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  re- 
venge on  Ipnolito  more  sure.  The  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  two  brothers  was  commuted  into 
perpetual  imprisonment,  at  the  moment 
when  the  axe  was  suspended  over  their 
heads.  Alfonso  also  displayed  great  mili- 
tary talents.  He  entered  into  the  league 
of  Cambray,  in  1509.  Tbe  Venetians, 
under  An^felo  Trevisani,  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  spread  terror 
through  the  whole  province  of  Ferrara, 
He  enclosed  this  fleet,  which  ascended 
the  river,  within  the  fire  of  his  batteries 
constructed  on  both  banks,  captured  part, 
and  burnt  the  rest:  this  victoiy  was  com- 
memorated by  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
poets.  Pope  Julius  H  abandoned  the 
league  of  Cambray,  and  joined  the  Vene- 
tians; he  laid  Alfonso,  whom  he  could 
not  persuade  to  follow  his  example,  under 
an  interdict,  and  declared  all  his  papal 
fiefs  forfeited.  By  this  measure  of  Julius, 
Alfonso  lost  Modena,  and  was  deserted  by 
his  allies.  The  French,  however,  con- 
tinued in  their  alliance  with  him,  and  he 
contributed  to  the  victory  which  they 
flnined  at  Ravenna  in  1512.  But,  the 
French  being  soon  ailer  obliged  to  leave 
Italy,  Alfonso  stood  alone.  Meanwhile 
Julius  died ;  but  his  successor,  Leo  X,  re- 
fused to  restore  to  Alfonso  the  cities  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  which  Francis  j^ 
who  favored  the  house  of  Este,  had 
obliged  him  to  promise.  The  papal  court 
even  attempted  the  assassination  of  the 
duke,  by  the  captain  of  his  guard.  Al- 
fonso, thus  menaced  on  all  sides,  was 
preparing  to  defend  himself,  when  the 
death  of  Leo  X  (1521)  delivered  the  bouse 
of  Este  from  the  impending  ruin.  Adrian 


VI  revoked  the  censures  of  the  cbusrch  ; 
but  Clement  VII,  his  successor,  seemed 
to  have  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  unde 
Leo;  he  kept  Alfonso  out  of  posseflsioDof 
Modena,  and  even  endeavored  to  depriTe 
him  of  his  other  states.    Soon  afierwuds, 
the  capture  of  Rome  (1527)  enabled  tbe 
emperor  Charles  V  to  restore  to  him  liis 
ancient  possessions,  and  to  confirm  die 
claims  of  the  house  of  Este.    Alfonso 
excelled  all  the  Italian  princes  of  his  time^ 
in  uniting  military  gloiy  with    political 
talents ;  none  of  them  was  surrounded  liy 
more  disdnguished  men^  and    none  has 
been  celebrated  bv  nobler  poets;  among 
whom  Ariosto  is  the  most  illustrious.  His 
successor,  Ercole  II  (died  1559),  was  at- 
tached to  Charles  V,  who,  by  bis  great 
preponderance,  subjected  all  Italy  to  his 
mfluence.    His  brother  Ippolito,  at  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  was  attached  to  the  French 
interest    This    cardinal,   who  built   the 
splendid  vUla  (TEstey  at  Tivoli,  was  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  that  a^e.     Alfonso  II  (died 
1597)  inherited,  it  is  true,  fit»ra  his  ances- 
tors, a  love  of  letters,  but  a  still  greater 
fondness  for  pomp  and  luxury.    TSs  dis- 
putes with  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
regarding  the  precedency,  and  his  efR»ns 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  in- 
volved him  in  great  expense,  occupied  bid 
whole  political  career.    His  dances  wet« 
exhausted,  and  his  subjects  burdened  with 
taxes.    The  first  poets,  and  most  distin- 
guished men  of  Italy,   continued,  how- 
ever, to  adorn  his  court ;  buttthe  persecu- 
tions of  Tasso  suo:gest  only  melancholy 
or  disgracefiil  recollections  for  the  house 
of  Este.      The  seven  years   which  the 
poet  passed  in  a  mad-house,  either  for 
having  dared  to  love  the  princess  Leonora, 
sister  of  the  duke,  or'  because,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  hib  passion,  he  had  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  ofifend  the  pride  of  hia  sove- 
reign, bear  witoess  to  the  cruelty  of  Al- 
fonso.    Although  he  was  mamed  three 
times,  he  was  childless ;  and  he  appointed 
his  cousin  Ceesar  (died  1628),  son  of  a  nat- 
imil  son  of  Alfonso  I,  his  successor.    Oa 
Ceesar's  accession  to  the  dukedom,  pope 
Clement  VIII  declared  the  choice  to  have 
been  illegal,  and  aU  the  papal  fie&  held  by 
the  house  of  Este  to  have  reverted  to  th« 
chureh.    Ceesar  possessed  so  little   firm- 
ness of  character,  that   he    immediately 
yielded  to  the  menaces  and  armies  of  the 
pope,  and  surrendered  Ferrara,  together 
with  the  other  ecclesiasdcal  fiefk     For- 
tunately, the  emperpr  did  not  dispute  his 
succession  to  tlie  imperial  fiefe;    he  re- 
mained  in   possession  of  Modena    and 
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Reggio,  but  was  obliged  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  Garftignano  in  two  wars  with 
the  republic  of  Lucca,  until  the  contest 
/was  nnallv  settled  by  the  mediation  of 
Spain.  The  violent  teniper  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Alfonso  III,  at  first  excited 
apprehensions  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  IsabeUa 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached, effected  such  a  change  in  his 
character,  that  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
Francis,  and  retired  to  a  capuchin  mon- 
astery in  the  Tyrol,  under  the  name 
of  Giovanni  Battista  of  Modena,  where 
he  passed  his  days  in  religious  meditation 
and  acts  of  piety.  Since  the  loss  of  Fer- 
rara,  the  house  of  Este  has  'been  distin- 
guished only  for  its  ancient  splendor. 
Francis  I,  son  of  Alfonso  III,  died  in 
1658 ;  Alfonso  IV,  in  1662 ;  Francis  II,  in 
16d4:  Rmaldo  I  died  m  1737.  The  last 
mentioned  prince,  who  was  m  early  life  a 
cardinal,  married  Charlotte  FeUcitas  of 
Brunswick,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Han- 
over, and  thus  reunited  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Este,  which  had  been 
divided  sipce  1070.  His  son  Francis  III 
(<lied  1780]  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
patron  of  literature.  Muratori  and  Tira- 
boBchi  were  his  subjects,  and  received 
pensions  from  him.  Ercole  III,  the  last 
duke  of  Modena,  Reggio  and  Mirandola, 
married  his  only  daughter,  Maria  Beatrice, 
to  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria : 
a  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  the  second 
wife  of  Francis  of  Austria.  Ercole  had 
accumulated  great  treasures,  but  lost  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  and,  on  the  ap- 

S roach  of  the  French  armies,  in  1796,  he 
ed  to  Venice.  Modena  and  Reggio  were 
included  in  the  Cisalpine  confederacy 
(republic),  and  the  house  of  Este  was 
definitively  deprived  of  the  sovereignty 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  (<(.v.), 
Oct  17, 1797.    (See  Modena.) 

Esther;  originally  a  Jewish  girl,  a 
prisoner  in'  Persia.  Her  beauty  gained 
her  the  love,  and  made  her  the  queen,  of 
the  kinff  Ahasuerus.  Her  intercession 
delivered  the  Jews  fifom  a  general  pro- 
scriptioD,  to  which  they  had  been  subject- 
ed by  Haman,  a  minister  and  favorite  of 
the  king.  The  history  of  this  event  is  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Many 
writeis  suppose  that  this  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Artaxerxes  of  the  Greeks.  There  are 
many  dififerent  suppontions  respecting  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Esdier. 
Esthetics.  (See  JEgUuHcs.) 
EsTHOifiA^  or  the  Gtovernment  of  Re- 
VAL ;  the  northem  part  of  the  Russiim  prov- 
VOL.  IV,  50 


ince  of  Livonia,  consisting  of  7000  square 
miles,  and  containing  dOS2,600  inhabitants. 
Though  much  of  its  soil  is  sandy,  it  pro- 
duces grain,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
Reval  IS  the  capital.  The  Estbonians,  a 
Finnish  tribe,  anciently  belonged  to  tlie 
Russian  monarchy,  and  were  called 
T^chuds,  They  anerwards  attempted  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  Russian 
yoke ;  and,  after  1385,  when  the  country 
was  sold  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  it  made 
a  part  of  Livonia,  with  which,  after  being 
100  years  subject  to  Sweden,  it  reverted 
to  Russia.  Under  Catherine  II,  it  re- 
ceived the  niame  of  the  government  of 
Reval,  but,  in  1797,  was  aran  called  the 
government  of  EsUumUi.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
ser6  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  The  Es- 
tbonians live  in  mean  habitations,  ace 
rough  and  hardy,  and  profess  the  Christian 
religion.  The  emperor  Alexander  did 
much  towards  aUeviating  the  condition 
of  the  peasants ;  and  servitude  has  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  abolished  in  this 
country. 

Estrats  and  Waifs.  Estrays  are  any  ' 
valuable  beasts,  not  wild,  found  within  a 
lordship,  and  whose  owner  is  not  known, 
such  as  are  commonly  impounded,  and  not 
claimed.  They  are  then  to  be  proclaimed 
in  the  church  and  two  nearest  market 
towns,  on  two  market  days,  and,  not  being 
claimed  by  the  owner,  belong  to  the  king, 
and  now  commonly,  by  grant  of  the 
crown,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  the  lib- 
erty.— Waifs  are  goods  which  are  stolen, 
and  waved,  or  left  by  the  felon  on  his  be- 
ing pursued,  ft>r  fear  of  being  apprehend- 
ed, and  forfeited  to  the  king  or  lord  of 
the  manor. 

Estrees,  Gabrielle  d'  (duchess  of  Beau- 
fort), the  mistress  of  Heniy  IV  of  France, 
born  about  1571,  was  the  daughter  of 
Antoine  d'Estr^es,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  noblest  houses  in  Picardy,  for  a 
long  time  grand  maUre  de  rcurtiUeiie,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Noyon  against  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  for 
which  Hennr  IV  made  him  governor  of 
the  Isle  de  France.  Gabrielle  was  about 
20  years  of  age  when  Henry  first  saw  her 
on  a  visit  to  Cceuvres  castle  ;  and  her 
beauty  immediately  captivated  him.  Ga- 
brielle, however,  who  was  attached  to  the 
duke  of  Belle^ajnde,  was  at  first  little  in- 
clined to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
But  Henry  still  urged  his  suit,  and  often 
stole  by  the  sentineki  of  his  enemies,  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  to  see  die  object 
of  his  love.  The  heart  of  the  bidy  was 
at  length  moved  by  such  ardor  and  ds- 
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▼cytion.  She  became  the  nustress  of  the 
chivahic  monarch,  who  never  loved  any 
other  woman  so  paBsionately.  To  escape 
die  severe  scrutiny  of  her  father,  Heiuy 
married  her  to  a  nobleman  named  Damer- 
val,  of  Liancourt ;  but,  says  Sully,  U  sut 
en^ticher  la  consammation  du  mariage^ 
and  subsequently  dissolved  the  marriage, 
on  the  ffround  of  Damerval's  impotencrv, 
although  this  nobleman  had  had  14  chil- 
dren by  a  former  wife.  Henry  intended 
to  raise  Gabrielli  to  the  throne  as  his  law- 
ful wife.  For  diis  purpose,  he  not  only  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  Margaret  of  Valois, 
but  also  raised  the  county  of  Beaufort  to  a 
duchy,  which  he  bestowed  on  Gabrielle, 
thus  giving  her  a  high  rank  at  court 
This  design  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sul- 
Iv,  who  olten  represented  to  the  monarch 
the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 
Gabrielle,  therefore,  became  his  bitter  ene- 
mj,  and,  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  the 
mmister,  she  once  so  far  forgot  herself  as 
to  urge  the  king  to  discharge  him.  Hen- 
ry^s  reply  was,  "  By  God,  madam,  if  I 
must  lose  one  of  you,  I  would  rather  give. 
*up  ten  mistresses  like  you,  than  one  ser- 
vant like  him."  So  ardent,  however,  was 
his  passion  for  Grabrielle,  that  he  once 
wrote  to  her  in  a  moment  of  danger,  ^  If  I 
am  concjuered,  you  know  me  too  well  to 
believe  that  I  shall  flee.  My  last  thought 
shall  be  €rod's,  my  last  but  one  yours." 
Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
king,  and  the  wishes  of  Gabrielle,  theur 
marriage  never  took  place.  Just  before 
£^er,  in  1599,  when  ne^tiations  were 
already  in  train  for  the  divorce  of  ^e 
king,  she  retired  from  court,  by  the  advice 
of  Sen^  B^noit,  the  king's  confessor,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  spend  Passion  week. 
On  Maundy  Thursday,  having  eaten  an 
orange  after  dinner,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  convulsions,  which  distorted 
her  beautiful  countenance,  and,  on  Satur- 
day, she  died  in  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  Apoplexy,  with  convulsions, 
was  the  cause  assigned  for  her  deadi ;  but 
no  one  can  doubt  that  she  was  poisoned. 
The  king's  grief  for  her  Ums  was  exces- 
sive ;  and,  what  is  seldom  the  cose,  the 
royal  mistress  was  universally  lamented. 
Her  amiable  disposition,  the  gentleness  of 
her  character,  and  the  modesty  which 
prevented  her  from  meddling  with  public 
aflairs,  won  her  general  favor.  She  had 
three  children  by  the  king,  Caesar  and 
Alexander,  afterwards  dukes  of  Vendome, 
and  a  daughter  Catharine  Henrietta,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Elbeuf. 
Her  biography,  which  appeared  some 
years  ago,  m  France,  is  accompanied  by 


an  interesting  conespondeDoe  between 
Gabrielle  and  her  royal  lover. 

EsTR^ES,  Louis  U^sar  (due  d')^  mar- 
shal of  France,  and  minister  of  state,  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1695.  He  fought  against  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Benvick,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
and  inspector-ffeneral  of  the  cavahy.  In 
the  war  of  1741,  he  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  marshal  Saxe,  by  the  passage  of 
the  Maine  at  Seligenstadt,  his  conduct  at 
the  liattle  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  sieges  of 
Mons  and  Charleroi.  In  1756,  he  rec^v- 
ed  the  baton  of  manbal  of  fVance,  and 
wpeared  in  Germany  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men.  His  audience  with  Louis 
XV,  closed  with  these  words:  <«By  the 
1st  of  July,  I  shall  have  driven  the  ene- 
my beyond  the  Weser,  and  shall  be  pre- 
paring to  enter  Hanover."  He  kept  his 
word,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  HastenliedE. 
The  Hanoverians  were  preparing  to  leave 
the  electorate,  when  the  marshiu  vras  re- 
called by  court  intrigues,  and  succeeded 
by  Richelieu.  After  the  defeat  at  Min- 
den,  he  was  sent  to  Giesen,  where  he 
assumed  no  command,  but  was  content  to 
assist  Contades  with  his  advice.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  was  created  duke. 
He  died  1771,  without  issue.  He  merited 
his  dignities  by  his  services,  and  was  not 
less  esteemed  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  sol- 
dier. 

EsTRXMAnuRA ;  the  name  of  a  Spanish 
and  a  Portuguese  province.  The  Spanisb 
province  of 

Ettnmadura  is  bounded  N.  by  Leon  and 
Old  Castile,  E.  by  New  Castile,  S.  by 
Andalusia,  and  W.  by  Portugal ;  about  90 
miles  each  way.  It  fbrmeny  made  part 
of  Portugal,  but,  bein^  separated  from 
that  countxy,  it  is  sometunes  called  Esirt- 
madura  of  Ccuiile,  The  countiy  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  air  in  summer  ia  exceed- 
ingly hot,  wholesome  to  the  natives,  but 
insupportable  to  strangera.  Spring  water 
is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  are  compel- 
led to  use  principally  that  of  ponds.  The 
soil  is  ferule  in  grain,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits.  Catde  and  &ie  wool  coosihute 
their  principal  commerce.  The  principal 
towns  are  Badajoz,  Merida,  Truxillo, 
Xerez  de  los  Caballeros,  EUerena,  Coria, 
and  Placentia.  Population  in  1797, 
438,d9a  Square  rnfles^  14,478.  This 
country  has  furnished  exceUent  gsaertih 
to  Spam. 

Estremaduroj  the  province  of  Portugal, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Beira, 
£.  and  S.  by  Alenisjo,  and  W.  by  tba 
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ocean.  Its  mean  len^,  from  north  to 
south,  is  134  miles ;  its  width  77  miles. 
The  Tagus  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous. 
It  contains  some  mineral  springs.  Earth- 
quakes are  more  frequent  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Portugal.  The  soil  in  gene- 
ral 18  fertile,  but  in  the  south  sandy.  Ag- 
riculture is  so  neglected,  that  the  produc- 
tion haidly  suffices  for  the  consumption. 
Cattle  abound  in  the  mountains,  fish  m  the 
rivers,  and  metals  in  the  earth ;  but  indus- 
trv  is  wanting.  The  population  is  about 
•  700,500,  and  is  less  active  than  that  of  the 
northern  provinces. 

Etania,  in  the  Basque  language,  signi- 
fies dwdlingf  and  is  the  origin  of  the  ter- 
minations of  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  6i^ 

Etching  ;  one  species  of  engraving  on 
copper,  the  lines  beinff  corroded  in  with 
aqua  fortis,  instead  of  being  cut  with  a 
graver,  which,  for  many  purposes,  is  su- 
perior to  engraving;  but  there  are  othen 
m  which  the  subjects  must  be  graved,*  not 
etched.  In  general,  in  engravings  on 
copper  executed  in  the  stroke  manner, 
etching  and  graving  are  combined ;  the 
plate  IS  begun  by  etching,  and  finished 
with  the  graver.  Landscapes,  architect- 
ure and  machineiy  receive  most  assist- 
ance fix>m  etching,  which  is  not  so  appli- 
cable to  portraits  and  historical  desims, 
though  in  these,  also,  it  has  a  place.  (For 
an  account  of  the  process  of  etching,  see 

Eteocles  and  Poltihces;  sons  of 
(Edipus  and  Jocasta.  After  their  father's 
banishment,  A.  C.  1290,  they  agreed  to 
rule  in  Thebes,  each  a  year  alternately. 
Eteocles  violated  this  compact,  and  Poly- 
niees  fled  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Adrastus,  king  or  Argos,  who  marched 
against  TheMs,  with  Polynices  and  six 
other  Grecian  princes.  The  city  made  an 
obstinate  defence.  The  two  brothers  fell 
by  each  other's  hand;  and  Creon,  their 
uncle,  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes. 
He  prohibited  the  interment  of  Polynices, 
under  penalty  of  death ;  but  Antigone, 
sister  of  the  deceased,  yielding  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  resolved  to  perform  this 
last  rite  for  her  deceased  brother.  She 
was  discovered,  and  buried  alive  by  the 
order  of  Creon.  This  act  of  cruelty  re- 
coiled on  himself;  for  his  son,  Hsemon, 
who  was  in  love  with  her,  kiUed  himself 
on  her  grave.    (See  Ththes.) 

Ethelbskt,  kin^  of  Kent,  succeeded 
his  fiither,  Hermennc,  about  500,  and  soon 
reduced  all  the  states,  except  Northum- 
beriand,  to  the  condition  or  his  depend- 
ants.   In  his  reign  Christianity  was  fint 


introduced  into  England.  Ethelbert  mar- 
ried Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Cohort, 
king  of  Paris,  and  a  Christian  princess, 
who,  Btipulatinff  for  the  free  exercise  of 
her  rehgion.  Brought  over  vrith  her  a 
French  bishop.  Her  conduct  was  so  ex- 
emplary as  to  prepossess  the  king  and 
his  court  in  fiivor  or  the  Christian  reugion. 
In  conseijuence,  pope  Gregory  the  Great 
sent  a  mission  of  forty  monks,  headed  by 
Augustin,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
island.  They  were  well  received,  and 
numbers  were  converted ;  and  the  king 
himself^  at  length,  submitted  to  be  bap- 
tized. Civilization  and  knowledge  fol- 
lowed Christianity,  and  Ethelbert  enacted 
a  body  of  laws,  which  was  the  first  writ- 
ten code  xiromulgated  by  the  northern 
conquerors.  He  died  in  616,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edbald. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  succeecfed  to  the  government 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  in  857, 
and  in  860,  on  the  death  of  his  brother . 
Ethelbald,  became  sole  king.  His  reign 
was  much  disturbed  bv  the  inroads  of  the 
Danes,  whom  he  repulsed  with  vigor,  but 
vrithout  success,  as,  whenever  they  were 
driven  fit>m  one  part  of  the  country,  they 
ravaged  another.    He  died  in  866. 

Etuelred  I,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Ethelwolf^  succeed^  his  brother  Ethel- 
bert in  86(S.  The  Danes  became  so  for- 
midable, in  his  reign,  as  to  threaten  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Assist- 
ed by  his  brother  Alfred,  Ethehed  drove 
them  fiT>m  the  centre  of  Mercia,  where 
they  had  penetrated ;  but,  the  Mercians 
refusing  to  act  vrith  him,  be  was  obliced 
to  trust  to  the  West  Saxons  alone,  his  he- 
reditary subjects.  After  various  successes, 
the  invadera  continually  increasing  in 
numbers,  Ethelred  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  an  action  with 
them,  in  871. 

Ethelred  II,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Edgar,  succeeded  his  brother,  Inward  the 
Martyr,  in  978,  and,  for  his  want  of  vigor 
and  capacity,  was  sumamed  (he  Unrtwbf, 
During  his  reign,  the  Danes,  who  had  for 
some  Urae  ceued  their  inroads,  renewed 
them  with  great  fury.  After  having  re- 
peatedlv  obtained  then*  departure  hypr^- 
ents  or  money,  he  efifected,  in  1002,  a 
massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England. 
Such  revenge  only  rendered  his  enemies 
more  violent :  and,  in  1003,  Sweyn  and  his 
Danes  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the 
country.  They  were  again  bribed  to  de- 
part ;  but,  upon  a  new  invasion,  Sweyn 
obliged  the  nobles  to  swear  allenance  to 
him  as  king  of  England ;  while  Ethehied, 
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ia  1013,  fled  to  Nonnaody  with  his  femily. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  he  was  invited 
to  resume  the  government  He  died  at 
London  in  1016. 

Ethel  WOLF,  king  of  England,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Egbert,  in  838,  and,  soon  af- 
ter his  accession,  associated  his  son  Athel- 
stan  with  him,  giving  him  the  sovereiffn^ 
over  Essex,  Kent  and  Sussex.  In  851, 
the  Danes  poured  into  the  country  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  threatened  to  subdue 
it ;  and,  though  opposed  with  great  vigor 
by  Athelstan  and  others,  they  fixed  their 
winter  quarters  in  England,  and  next  year 
burnt  Canterbury  and  London.  '  During 
these  troubles,  Ethelwolf  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  with  his  son  Alfred,  where 
he  staid  a  year,  and,  on  his  return,  found 
Athelstan  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  next 
«on,  Etbelbald,  who  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  some  nobles,  to  prevent 
his  father  from  again  ascending  his  throne. 
To  avoid  a  civil  war,  the  king  gave  up  the 
western  division  of  tlie  kingdom  to  his 
son,  and  soon  after,  summoning  the  states 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  solemnly  conferred 
upon  the  clergy  the  tidies  of  all  the  prod- 
uce of  the  lands.  He  survived  this  grant 
about  two  years,  dying  in  857. 

Ether  ;  a  very  volatile  fluid,  produced 
bv  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  an  acid. 
The  ethers  are  a  very  important  class  of 
•ompounds,  differing  in  their  qualities  ac- 
(M>rdmg  as  they  are  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent acids;  but  they  also  agree  in  the 
possession  of  certain  general  properties. 
They  are  highly  volatile,  odorous,  pun- 
gent and  inflammable ;  miscible  with  wa- 
ter, and  capable  of  combining  ^ith  alco- 
liol  in  every  proportion.  They  receive 
their  names  from  the  acids  by  whose  ac- 
tion on  alcohol  they  are  produced ;  as  sul- 
phui-ic  ether,  nitric  ether,  muriatic  ether, 
&c  (for  a  particular  account  of  which, 
see  the  respective  articles  under  these  de^ 
nominations). 

Ethe  r,  in  philosophy.    ( See  Mlher. ) 

Etherege,  sir  George,  one  of  the  wits 
of  Charles's  day,  chiefly  kno^vn  as  a  wri- 
ter of  comedy,  was  bom  about  1636.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  dien  to  have  travelled,  and, 
on  his  return,  to  have  bean  entered  at  one 
of  tiie  inns  of  court.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  paid  litde  attention  to  any 
thing  but  gay  pursuits.  In  1664,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  town  his  first  comedy,  Enti- 
tled the  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a 
Tub ;  which,  although  vnitten  witii  a  very 
incongruous  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
as  suited  the  taste  of  the  times,  was  well 
received.    The  author  was  immediately 


enrolled  amone  the  courtly  wits  of  the 
day,  and,  in  lS)8,  brought  out  his  next 
piece,  entitled  She  Would  if  She  Couldf 
which  was  veiy  coarsely  licentious.  In 
1676,  he  produced  his  third  and  last  com- 
edy, entitled  The  Man  of  the  Mode,  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter;  at  which  time,  he 
was,  as  the  dedication  implies,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Maiy  of  Modena,  the  second  duch- 
ess of  York.  This  performance  was  still 
more  applauded  than  the  preceding,  and 
the  Sir  Fopling  was,  for  a  long  time, 
deemed  the  ideal  of  the  superlative  beau 
or  coxcomb  of  the  age,  as  Doriinant  was 
intended  to  represent  its  rakish  fine  een- 
tieroan,  or  Rochester.  Etherege^  {Hays 
are  little  more  than  lively  conversation 

Eieces,  with  a  great  paucity  of  genuine 
umor  or  felicitous  plot,  and  have  long 
been  placed  on  tlie  manager's  shelf.  His 
future  career  was  very  much  in  character. 
Having  injured  his  constitution  and  for- 
tune, he  sought  to  marry  a  rich  elderly 
widow,  who  made  his  acquirement  of  the 
honor  of  knighthood  the  condition  of  her 
acceptance.  This,  on  the  accesuon  of 
James  II,  he  attained,  and  was  appointed 
envoy  to  Ratisbon,  whence  he  wrote  mo 
very  pleasant  letters  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, which  are  printed  in  the  Bto- 
frapkia  BritannictL  On  the  revolution,  he 
IS  said  to  have  joined  his  former  master  in 
France.  Ho  was  courtiy  and  companion- 
able, sprighily  and  generous,  but  deemed 
a  little  too  much  of  bis  own  Sir  Fopling. 
Besides  his  plays,  he  wrote  much  light 
and  easy  poetry,  such  as  songs,  lam- 
poons, panegyrics,  &c.,  which  are  not 
without  the  merit  usually  belonging  to 
the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  vmte  with 


Ethiopians,  an  indefinite  term  in  an- 
cient times,  was  used  to  signify  all  peopk? 
of  a  dark  or  black  skin^  as  well  in  Asa 
as  Africa.  Homer,  who  calls  them  the 
bktmdesSf  therefore  places  the  Ethiopians 
botii  in  the  cast  and  the  west.  Aflerwardis, 
Uie  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  were  called 
by  this  name,  A^ssinia  being  denomina- 
ted Ethiopia.  The  Ethiopian  women, 
who  are  frcquentiy  sold  as  slaves  in  Con- 
stantinople, are  celebrated  for  their  fine 
forms.  (See  Negroes.) 
Ethiops  Mineral.  (See  Mercury.) 
ETHifOGRAFHT  (from  the  Greek  iO*9s, 
nation,  and  ypA^tna,!  write) ;  a  term  used  by 
the  Germans  and  French  to  signify  the 
description  of  nations.  It  describes  the 
customs,  religion,  &c.,  in  fact,  every  thing 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  nation.  The 
importance  of  tiiis  department  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  progress  which  has  been 
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made  in  it  since  travelling  has  so  much  in- ' 
creased,  and  the  prejudices  of  traveDers  so 
much  diminished,  is  evident  Ethnamphi' 
ad;  belonging  to  the  science  just  aeBcnb- 
ed,  and  also  the  histoiy  of  nations.  A  his- 
tory, for  e2uunple,  is  either  chronological, 
when  events  are  recounted  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  ethnographical,  when  the  histoiy 
of  an  individual  people  is  given  by  itselE 
(See  History.) 

Etieivne  ;  famous  printers  of  this  name. 
(See  SUphens.) 

Etienne,  Charles  Guillaume;  a  dra- 
matic and  political  writer,  bom  in  1778  at 
Chamouilly,  in  the  depardnent  of  the  Up- 
per Mame.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1796^ 
and  was  at  first  engaged  in  editing  some 
journals,  but  afterwsjrds  devoted  himself 
to  writing  pieces  for  the  stage.  In  1810. 
he  was  appointed  censor  of  the  Joumci 
de  ^Empire.  The  general  police  of  the 
periodicals  was  afterwards  committed  to 
him,  as.  chief  of  the  Uteranr  division  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  His  Les  deux  Genr 
dres  obtained  him  a  place  in  the  national 
institute,  and  the  choice  was  announced 
to  him  in  the  words  of  apostolic  history — 
''And  the^  chose  Stepnen  (Etienneu  a 
man  full  of'^the  spirit''  His  comedy,  Uln- 
irifante,  notwithstandinff  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  his  enemies,  nad  already  been 
represented  11  times  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, when  the  emperor  prohibited  its 
performance,  though  he  haa  himself  for- 
meriy  commanded  its  representation  in  the 
Tujleries.  The  reason  asadened  was,  that 
the  courtiers  had  taken  offence  at  some 
passages;  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
Napoleon  had  found  in  it  certain  disagree- 
able allusions.  Hence  the  author  was 
obli^d  to  make  alterations  in  subsequent 
editions  of  the  piece,  on  which  account 
the  first  edition  was  much  sought  afler, 
and  sold  for  25  francs.  Ailer  tiie  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  the  prohibition  against 
the  comedy  was  revoked,  but  the  author 
was  deprived  of  his.office  of  censor.  On 
the  emperor's  return  fit>m  Elba,  Etienne 
recovered  his  former  places.  As  president 
of  the  national  institute,  in  congratulating 
Napoleon  on  his  return,  he  spoke  boldly 
of  the  securities  demanded  by  public 
opinion,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  affain  removed  fix)m  his  ofiices,  and 
from  me  institute,  by  a  royal  decree.  He 
then  devoted  himself,  with  great  success, 
to  political  writings,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  LeUn$  tvr  ParU^  in  the  Miners 
FrancaiMt^  which  give  an  interesting  and 
faithnil  account  of  the  commotions  that 
distracted  the  court  and  the  capital  from 
50* 


1818  to  1830.  The  splendid  success  which 
these  letters  met  with,  induced  the  elec- 
toral coUese  of  the  department  of  tiie 
Meuse  to  choose  him  deputy  in  1820,  and 
acain  in  1822.  Besides  the  above-mention- 
ed works,  Etienne  has  also  written  many 
theatrical  pieces,  of  which  the  best  are  the 
operas  CendriUon  and  Joconde.  The  his- 
tory of  the  French  stage  [IRatoirt  du  Tkd- 
dtre  FranccMt^  dqiuis  u  ComTnencenient 
de  la  Rivoiuiionjusqu^h  la  RiuamnghUrale, 
1820, 4  vols.),  by  Etienne  and  Martainville, 
is  a  valuable  work,  written  with  taste  and 
impartiality. 

Etiquette  {IVench ;  a  ticket) ;  prima- 
rily an  account  of  ceremonies ;  tience,  in 
present  us^^,  forms  of  ceremony  or  de- 
corum ;  the  forms  which  are  observed  to- 
wards particular  persons  in  particular  pla- 
ces, especially  in  courts  iind  on  public  oc- 
casions. From  the  orijnnal  sense  of  the 
word,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  deliver  cards  con- 
taining ordera  for  regulating  the  ceremo- 
nies on  public  occasions.  Those  coimtries 
in  whicn  etiquette  among  the  higher  or- 
ders has  been  most  rigidly  enforced,  have 
rarely  been  free  and  prosperous  ;  and  this 
artificial  splendor,  and  external  honor  paid 
to  the  great,  have,  m  general,  been  more 
anxiously  exacted  by  them  in  proportion 
as  real  respect  was  wanting.  When  the 
Roman  emperors  surrounded  themselves 
with  imposinff  ceremonies,  they  had  lonff 
ceased  to  be  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and 
the  imperial  court  at  Byzantium  was  nev- 
er more  observant  of  trifling  and  eny>ty 
forms,  than  when  the  provmces  were  in 
insurrection,  and  the  barbarians  swarmed 
imder  the  walls  of  the  capital  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  van- 
ity prompted  him  to  put  himself  on  a  lev- 
el with  his  sovereign,  is  the  &ther,  as  it 
were,  of  the  modem  system  of  etiquette, 
which  has  been  introduced  since  his  time, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  into  many 
courts  of  Europe.  To  make  himself 
equal,  in  the  eyes  of  th^  world,  to  the  first 
prince  in  Christendom,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  retainers  and 
courtiers,  and  prescribed  to  them  an  eti- 
quette so  formal  and  minute,  that  the 
Spanish  court  alone  (so  lively  and  gay  in 
the  time  of  the  Moors)  surpasses  it  in 
strictness.  At  the  present  day,  the  great 
difiusion  of  knowledge  and  education,  by 
which  all  classes  are  brought  into  closer 
contact ;  the  general  democratic  tendency 
of  the  age;  the  fiee  and  active  interoouive 
between  nations — all  have  contributed 
much  to  dimmish  the  strictness  of  eti- 
quette.   Probably,  no  nation  has  carried 
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etiquette  to  a  {greater  degree  of  nicety  and 
absurd  formality  thoii  the  Chinese. 

Etna.  We  will  only  add  to  the  account 
given  of  this  mountain  under  the  head  of 
Mtna^  that,  on  May  26,  1830,  it  is  stated 
that  seven  new  craters  were  opened,  and 
that  eight  villages,  with  their  inhalntants, 
were  destroyed.  It  was  not  possible,  until 
eight  days  after  the  eruption,  to  approach 
the  scene  of  ruin. 

Etolia.    (See  .SUolia.) 

Eton;  a  village  in  England,  in  Bucks, 
separated  from  Windsor  by  the  river 
Tnames,  over  which  is  a  bridge ;  22  miles 
N.  W.  London ;  population,  2279.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  royal  colieee,  which  was 
founded  in  the  19th  year  ofHeniy  VI.,  in 
1440,  and  contains  70  king's  scholars, 
fiom  300  to  350  independent  scholars,  10 
choristeis,  besides  inferior  officers,  &c., 
of  the  college.  The  coUece  library  is 
laige.  The  revenue  of  the  college  amotmts 
to  about  £5000  a  year.  Poison,  and 
other  di8t*nguislied  men,  were  educated 
at  tills  institution.  Gray's  ode  to  Eton 
college  is  probably  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers. 

The  Eton  Mmtem  is  one  of  the  many 
old  and  curious  customs  in  England. 
The  scholars  of  the  college  march  in  pro- 
cession to  Salt-hill,  where  their  captain, 
the  best  scholar,  recites  a  passage  from 
some  ancient  author.  The  voung  gen- 
tlemen, called  satt'heareny  and  array^  in 
fancy  dresses,  then  disperse  in  various 
directions,  to  collect  money  from  all  pas* 
sengers,  not  allowing  any  one  to  pass 
without  giving  something.  The  money 
thus  collected,  which  usually  amounts  to 
peveral  hundred  pounds,  is  given  to  the 
captain,  to  enable  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  universities.  The 
royal  family  and  a  splendid  company 
generally  attend  the  ceremony. 

Etruria.  This  beautiful  region,  bound- 
ed west  b^  the  Mediterranean,  east  by 
the  Apenmnes,  north  by  the  river  Magra, 
and  soutli  by  the  Tiber,  is  the  country  of 
the  inffenious  Etruscans,  who  have  arisen 
from  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  remotest 
antiquity  in  thehistoiy  of  modem  art,  and 
in  the  archeeological  mvestigations  of  our 
time.  The  chief  river  of  the  countiy  was 
the  Amus  (Amo).  This  countiy,  which 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  present  Tus- 
cany, was  veiy  early  a  confederation, 
under  the  rulers  of  the  twelve  principal 
cities,  each  of  which  formed  a  republic 
by  itsel£  They  were,  Pisee  (PiiaV  Pisto- 
ns {PiBU^a\  Florentia,  Feesuke,  Volater- 
rte  {FoUara),  Voteinii  {BoUena)y  Clusium 
fChiusi),  Airttium  {Artao],  Gortons,  Pe- 


rusia  (Perutna\  Falerii  (fbZiot),  snd  the 
rich  city  of  Veji.  The  chiefs  ot  these  re- 
publics were  styled  lucumoneSj  who  were 
also  the  priests  and  generals,  and  held  their 
meetings  in  the  temple  of  Voltuma,  whem 
they  deliberated  together  on  the  general 
Bffmrs  of  tlie  country.  Porsenna,  cele- 
brated in  Roman  history,  was  a  lucumo. 
Etruria  was  at  tlie  hei^t  of  its  glorj-  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  RomeJ  and 
served  for  a  model  to  the  new  govermnent 
Surpassed  only  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
liighest  splendor,  tlie  Etruscans  excelled 
in  architecture,  ship-building,  medicim^ 
the  art  of  making  arms  and  fortifications, 
building  dykes,  and  in  tactics ;  they  were 
distingiii^licd  particularly  for  theur  inge- 
nuity and  skill  in  the  construction  of  all 
articles  of  comfort  and  of  luxury.  They 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  in 
Italy  and  Greece  with  their  worfcs  of  art, 
and  founded  many  important  colonies. 
Their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks  soon  made  them  their  rivals  in 
refinement.  The  pro^p^ess  made  by  the 
Etruscans  of  that  age  m  painting  and  the 
plastic  arts  is  peculiarly  interestmg  to  ar- 
chffiologists,  as  the  study  of  their  remain? 
(sculptured  gems,  sarcophagi,  vases,  &e.) 
leads  to  the  explanation  of  flieir  mytholo- 
g^^  (See  Inghirami's  Monunu  Etnuduj 
Fiesole,  1826,  6  vols.  4to.  more  accurate 
than  Gori^s  Museum  Etruscunu)  They 
received  the  ^rms  of  their  art,  which  bad 
in  itself  sufficient  charms  to  create  a  new 
epoch  in  modem  taste,  from  Greece  and 
Egypt.  The  Etruscan  vases,  with  their 
peculiar  bass-reliefs  and  paintings,  hare 
been  carefully  examined  by  Miilin,  and  in 
Boettiger's  Treatise  on  lectured  Vases. 
(See  rase).  The  Etruscan  painters,  how- 
ever, were  unacquainted  with  the  mixture 
of  colore,  and  the  distribution  of  light  and 
shade :  their  common  colore  were  black 
and  brownish  red.  Theatrical  entertain- 
ments, music  and  poetry  were  not  unktao^vn 
to  them.  Before  they  had  reached  that 
degree  of  refinement  to  which  the  Greekn 
amved,  this  people  and  their  arts  sunk  to- 
gether under  the  political  storms  of  the 
age,  partly  throupi  internal  disBensions, 
and  partly  by  the  of^ression  of  foreign 
nations.  The  Romans  received  their  re- 
ligious usages,  their  primitive  architecture, 
£e^  from  the  Etruscans.  At  die  end  of 
theur  most  flourishing  period,  the  Gauk 
drove  them  from  their  settlements  in  Up- 
per Italy,  and  some  of  them  fied  to  the 
Al])s ;  from  whom  the  Rheetians  derived 
their  origin.  They  finally  became  the  vic- 
tims of  Roman  ambition.  Tiie  Romans 
sent  them  govemois,  but  allowed  them  to 
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retain  their  own  manners  and  laws,  the 
choice  of  their  consuls,  and,  in  general,  a 
reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  They  af- 
terwards fell,  with  Rome,  under  the  power 
of  foreign  conquerors.  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscany,  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  has  become  inter- 
woven with  tliat  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
TWcaru  and  Etruscana,  however,  were 
names  as  foreign  to  the  people  as  Ttprrhe- 
mans.  They  called  themselves  Basena. 
The  ancient  Latin  term  was  Etruria  for 
the  country,  Tusci  for  the  people.  Etrus- 
cans did  not  come  into  use  till  after  Gate's 
time.  Under  the  later  emperors,  the  coun- 
try was  called  Tuscia ;  hence  Toscana  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  the 
Etruscans  is  extremely  doubtful.  Ancient 
writers,  misconstruing  early  traditions,, 
represented  them  as  descendants  of  the 
Greeks— «n  opinion  which  was  long  re- 
ceived. Niebuhr,  however,  thinks  there 
is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  and,  from 
many  circumstances,  ingeniously  attempts 
to  prove  that  they  originated  from  the 
iionhem  mountains,  the  Alps.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  learned  disquisition 
on  this  point  in  his  History  of  Rome,  di- 
vision J*uscans  and  Etruscans.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  great  number  of  vases,  in 
1830,  on  the  estate  of  the  prince  of  Cani- 
ne, not  far  from  the  north-western  coast 
of  Italy,  nearly  opposite  Elba,  seems  to 
corroborate  this  opinion.  Besides  the 
vases  which  contained  Greek  inscriptions, 
and  which  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  of  an  age  when  Greece  was  still  in  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism,  many  ornaments 
of  gold,  with  enpaved  gems,  and  a  su- 
perb fawn,  considered  by  Thorwaldsen 
as  a  most  perfect  piece  of  art,  have  been 
dug  up.  If  it  is  true  that  Greece  re- , 
ceived  the  fine  arts  from  Etruria,  it  is  an 
interesting  question  how  Egyptian  civili- 
zation was  first  brought  to  the  Etruscans. 
(See  Tuscany.)  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
viUe  (q.  v.),  1801,  the  name  Etruria  was 
resb>red,  and  the  territorv  was  constituted 
a  kingdom,  under  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Parma,  Louis,  Infant  of  Spain,  only 
son  of  Ferdinand  I,  duke  of  Parma.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Louis  (1803),  his  widow, 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  IV, 
king  of  Spain,  admmistered  the  govern- 
ment as  guardian  of  her  son,  Uharies 
Louis;  but  she  resigned  her  authority, 
Dec.  10, 1807,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain.  Etruria  now 
became  a  French  province ;  and  a  decree 
of  the  senate  of  May  30,  1806,  declared 
the  states  of  Tuscany,  under  the  tide  of 
Ibe  departments  of  the  Amo,  the  Mediter- 


ranean and  the  Ombrone,  a  port  of  the 
French  empiro  (the  grand  empire).  In 
180d,  this  territory  was  given  to  Eliza, 
sister  of  Napoleon,  with  the  title  of  grand- 
duchess  of  Tuscany.  In  1814,  Tuscany 
again  received  its  former  rulers. 

Ettenheih  ;  a  small  town  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  19  miles  S.  S.  E.  Stms- 
bui*g,  with  2680  inhabitants.  The  place 
hfls  become  celebrated  in  consequence  of 
the  duke  of  Enghien  (q.  v.)  having  been 
arrested  here. 

Ettmoloot  (from  the  Greek  hviioXoyia, 
from  irvnof,  true,  real,  and  Xoyoif  word); 
that  branch  of  philology  which  teaches  the 
origin  of  words,  traces  the  laws  by  which 
the  changes  in  languages  take  place,  and 
discovers  the  true  meanings  of  words  by 
examining  their  roots  and  composition. 
It  is  at  once  the  ddicuB  phHolagic<£y  and  a 
safeguard  against  the  corruption  of  words 
by  a  careless  application  of  them.  'Ety- 
mology becomes  particulariy  interesting 
when  applied  to  those  languages  which 
are  not  so  much  the  product  of  accident 
as  of  setded  laws,  which  condnue  to 
operate  as  long  as  the  language  exists. 
Etymology  has  not  unfrequently  led  to 
important  historical  conjectures,  because 
the  language  of  a  tribe  is  often  the  only 
record  of  its  descent,  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  having  lost  all  tradition  of  their 
origin.  Who  can  doubt  the  importance 
of  etymology,  taking  it  in  its  widest  sense, 
OS  treating  of  the  origiu  and  natiue  of 
words,  and  of  the  connexions  of  differ- 
ent languages ;  in  short,  as  occupied  with 
the  laws  which  reffulate  the  formation 
of  languages,  which  stand  preeminent 
among  the  most  interesting,  important 
and  noble  productions  of  the  human 
mind  ?  To  be  a  sound  etymologist,  re- 
quires many  rare  quahfications,  among 
which  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  many 
and  very  different  languaffee ;  great  cau- 
tion, which  will  not  be  eamiy  led  astray  bv 
appearances ;  a  philosophical  mind,  which 
easily  conceives  the  associations  of  ideas, 
and  traces  the  different,  yet  connected 
notions  which  the  same  root  expresses  in 
different  languages ;  in  one  language  rep- 
resenting, perhaps,  the  most  concrete,  and 
in  another  the  most  abstract  idea ;  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  phonoiogUy  or  the  sci- 
ence of  human  sounds,  and  the  organs 
which  produce  them,  and  a  natural  taste 
and  adaptation  for  the  study,  which,  like 
eveiv  ffitt  of  nature,  may  be  much  devel- 
oped, out  cannot  be  produced  by  labor. 
Etymology  has  been  cultivated  with  much 
zeal  and  succeas  in  our  dav,  as  illustrative 
both  of  single  languages  (how  much,  tor 
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iDStnnce,  has  Buttmaim  done  for  Greek 
etymolosy),  and  of  the  relatioiu  between 
whole  families  of  lan^affea.  Modem 
scholaiiB  have  been  assist^  in  their  re- 
fiearches  in  this  department,  not  merely 
by  the  materials  which  former  ages  have 
accumulated,  but  by  the  great  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  languages  before  unknown,  ow- 
ing to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  globe,  to  materials  collected  by  mis^ 
sionaries,  &c.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Germans  have  done  more  for  ety- 
mology than  any  other  nation;  while, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  little  has 
been  done  by  the  Engfish,  whom  almost 
every  word  in  their  langua^  conducts 
into  a  foreign  country,  and  with  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  e^mology  would  be 
much  more  generally  cultivated  than  with 
a  nation  like  the  Germans,  whose  lan- 
guage forms  a  whole  in  itself^  the  words 
of  which  explain  each  other  as  far  as 
common  use  requires. 

Etymology  might  be  di\ided  into  the 
higher  and  lower,  as  we  have  the  higher 
and  lower  mathematics,  and  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  correct  to  say,  that  bigner  ety- 
mology examines  the  origin  of  the  root 
of  a  certain  word,  its  connexions  with  cor- 
responding words  in  other  languages,  &C., 
ana  that  it  treats  only  of  the  higher  laws  of 
the  formation  of  languages ;  but,  of  course, 
the  hne  of  distinction  between  these  two 
divisions  cannot  be  very  accurately  drawn. 
As  an  instance  of  our  meaning,  let  us  trace 
the  origin  of  duagfeeableness ;  ness  is  an 
affix  frequent  in  substantives,  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  nin,  and  indicatmg  a 
Slate,  effect,  or  abstraction;  a  syllable 
which  is  to  be  found  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  aU  Teutonic  dialects ;  dis  (the  Latin  dU, 
asunder),  a  prefix  often  of  the  same  mean- 
injEf  as  the  English  im,  conveying  the  idea 
of^negation;  arreeabU^^m  tlie  French 
agricXUt  of  which  abU  is  an  adjective 
amx  from  the  Latin ;  a,  a  preposition  often 
indicating  erf,  as  ^  pkdsvr^  at  pleasure ;  gr^, 
at  last,  is  the  root  of  the  word,  analogous 
to  grat^  the  root  of  the  Latin  gratus^  and 
having  the  same  meaning.  Higher  ety- 
mology now  continues  to  trace  the  root 
of  grSttf  in  several  lan^^ages,  or  endeav- 
ors to  do  so.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
would  be  found  that  r  is  an  au^ent 
which,  in  several  other  languages,  is  left 
out  (See  the  article  F).  To  find  the 
root  of  a  word  is  always  the  fiist  object 
of  etymolopiy,  but  often  difficult,  because 
several  di^rent  syllables  may  sometimes 
present  themselves  as  probable  roots.  Eu* 


phony  must  be  alvra^  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, and  letten  wmch  are  added  merely 
for  the  sake  of  impnnring  the  sound  must 
be  thrown  aside.  As  another  instance,  we 
may  take  the  word  la/idess ;  this  conato 
of  a  substantive,  law,  and  a  syllable,  las, 
corresponding  to  the  German  svUabie  iof, 
which  is  also  used  as  an  adverb,  and  has 
then  the  meaning  of  off;  it  is  the  root  of 
losen,  to  loosen,  to  separate,  connected, 
probably,  with  the  Latin  kaare  and  luere, 
the  Greek  Xvrai,  \v^tiv,  Xnov;  and  the  same 
with  the  Swedish  ISsa,  the  Icelandic  Uun, 
and  the  An^lo-Saxon  Uzan  and  toon.  Law 
is  a  root  which  we  recognize  in  the  corres- 
ponding word,  or  connected  ones,  of  a  great 
many  languages,  Teutonic^  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  probably  Asiatic  ones,  and  is, 
l)esides,  connected  with  the  German  te«i, 
to  lay,  to  lay  down,  which  corre^oncfe  to 
the  U^an  of  Ulphilas  in  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  Icelandic  Uggia, 
the  Swedish  l&gga,  the  Greek  ^eyo/iat.  i^aw 
is  also  connected  with  the  Latin  loc%is  and 
locart.  The  French  hn  probably  comes 
from  the  Latin  /ex,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  received  laws  in  a  very  complete 
state  from  the  Romans  before  the  Franks 
conquered  Gaul,  and  from  the  truncated 
genitive  legis,  loy  and  loi  can  easily  hare 
originated.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  de- 
rived languages,  as  the  Italian,  French, 
&C.,  veiy  often  form  their  substantivee 
from  the  genitives  of  the  ori^nal  language, 
as  the  Italian  (riove  of  Jovis. 

EnB<EA.    (See  JVegropont.) 

Eucharist  (from  the  Greek  th^Kptwria, 
thanksgiving,  from  d,  weU,and  x^p^ff  gnoe) ; 
the  name  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  because 
the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  Christ,  after 
having  taken  the  wine  and  bread,  blessed 
them  (or  glive  thanks).  (See  Sacrmnent, 
and  Corpus  ChrisH.) 

EucHLORiifE.    (See  Cfdarint,) 

EucLin,  called  the  father  of  mathe- 
maticsjwas  bom  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
about  300  B.  C,  studied  at  Athens  under 
Plato,  taught  geometry  at  Alexandiitr  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  mathematical  science. 
The  severity  and  accuracy  of  his  method 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  most  pro- 
found of  his  works  is  that  which  treats  of 
geometrical  anaiyns.  His  elements  {smx^ ) 
are  still  extant.  One  of  the  best  editions 
is  by  Gregory,  Oxford,  1703,  foL  His  wr>> 
tings  on  musk;  give^us  the  best  idea  of  tbe 
state  of  that  art  among  the  Greeks.  Ws 
work  on  geometrical  analysis  di^kys  his 
acuteness  to  the  greatest  advantage. — 9. 
EucKd  of  Megara  was  the  founder  <^  tbe 
Megiric  school.    Although  Megam  is  at 
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a*  considerable  distance  from  Athens,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  forbidden,  under  pen- 
alty of  death,  to  enter  the  Athenian  territo- 
ries, he  used  to  go  to  the  city  in  di^guis^ 
in  the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of 
Socrates,  and  return  at  day-break.  He 
ailerwards  deviated  from  die  simj^le  sys- 
tem of  his  teacher,  and  changed  his  plain 
ironv  into  the  most  subtle  disputation/ 
With  the  Eleadcs,  he  maintained  that 
there  was  but  6he  being  in  the  universe ; 
and  this  beinff  he  called  the  true  and  good. 
For  its  subtuty  and  disputadveness  his 
school  was  also  called  the  Eristic  school. 
He  died  424  B.  C.  Eubulides  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

EuDAMONisM,  EuDJEMONOLooT ;'  the 
doctrine  of  happiness,  or  that  system  which 
makes  human  happiness  its  prime  object, 
the  highest  motive  of  every  duty,  and  of  a 
virtuous  life,  and  consequently  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals.  Eudeemonism  is 
cootradistinffuished  to  that  morality  or  pure 
system  of  philosophy,  which  makes  vutue 
itself  the  chief  object,  inde{)endent  of  its 
tendency  to  promote  human  happiness. 
Eud(tnumist ;  one  who  supports  the  doc- 
trine of  Eudaemonism. 

Eudiometer  ;  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  air,  or,  rather,  the 
quannty  of  oxygen  contained  in  any  given 
bulk  of  elastic  fluid.  Dr.  Priesdey's  dis- 
covery of  the  great  readiness  with  which 
nitrous  gas  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  was 
the  basis  upon  which  he  constructed  the 
first  instrument  of  tliis  kind.  It  consisted 
of  a  glass  vessel,  containing  an  ounce  by 
measure.  This  was  filled  with  the  air  to  be 
examined,  which  was  transferred  from  it 
to  ajar,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  in- 
verted in  water;  an  equal  measure  of 
fresh  nitrous  gas  was  added  to  it,  and  the 
mixture  was  aJlowed  to  stand  two  minutes. 
If  the  abfsorption  were  very  considerable, 
more  nitrous  gas  was  added,  till  all  the 
oxygen  appeared  to  •  be  absorbed.  The 
residual  gas  was  then  transferred  into  a 
glass  tube,  two  feet  long  and  one  third  of 
an  inch  wide,  graduated  to  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  measure;  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  was 
measured  by  the  diminution  that  had  taken 
place.  Other  eudiometrical  methods  were 
employed  by  other  chemists.  Volta  had 
recourse  to  the  detonation  of  air  with  hy- 
drogen gas.  For  this  purpose,  two  meas- 
ures of  nydrogen  gas  are  introduced  into 
f(  graduated  time,  with  three  of  the  air  to 
be  examined,  and  fired  by  the  electric 
ftpark.  The  diminution  of  bulk  observed 
aher  the  vessel  had  returned  to  its  original 


temperature,  divided  by  three,  gives  the 
<]uantity  of  oxygen  consumed.  The  ac- 
Uon  of  tiquor  prepared  from  sulphur  and 
potash,  or  sulphur  and  lime,  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus, have,  likewise,  been  employed  in 
eudiometiy.  Dobereiner  has  suggested 
the  use  of  littie  balls  of  spongy  platina,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  minute  portions 
of  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture,  in  which 
hydrogen  is  also  present  Its  efiect  is  im- 
mediate and  complete.  The  moment  the 
substance  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  in  the  tube  containing  die  mix- 
ture, the  combination  of  the  oxy^n  and 
hydrogen  begins,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is 
completed.  So  energetic  is  it  in  its  action, 
that  It  enables  hydrogen  to  take  1  of  oxy- 
^n  from  99  of  nitrogen — a  resuh  which  it 
18  impossible  to  obtain  by  electricity. 

EuERGETJC  (benefactors).  This  name 
was  given  to  a  small  nation,  called  ./^gri- 
asp<B  or  Arimaspi,  in  the  Persian  province 
or  Drangiana,  because  they  saved  the  elder 
Cyrus  with  liis  army  hi  the  desert,  when 
in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
This  litde  tribe  had  a  good  form  of  eov- 
emment,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  barbarians.  Alexander,  there- 
fore, not  only  lefl  them  theur  constitution 
and  liberties  entire,  but  also  granted  them, 
at  their  request,  some  territories  in  their 
vicinity.  Some  princes  have  borne  this 
name,  e.  g.,  the  Ptolemie& 

Eugene,  Francis,  of  Snvov,  known  as 
prince  Eugene,  fifth  son  of  Eugene  Mau-  . 
rice,  duke  of  Savoy-Carienan,  count  of 
Soissons,  and  Olympia  Mancini,  a  niece 
of  cardinal  Mazarin,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
1663.  Amon^  all  the  generals  and  states- 
men of  Austria,  none  has  rendered  more 
numerous  and  important  services  than 
Eugene.  He  was  great  alike  in  the  fiekl 
and  the  cabinet  Contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clinations, Eugene  was  destined  for  the 
church.  He  petitioned  Louis  XIV  for  a 
company  of  dragoons,  but  was  refused  on 
account  of  die  opposition  of  Louvois, 
minister  of  war,  who  hated  the  family  of 
Eugene.  Indignant  at  this  repulse,  and 
at  tne  insults  offered  to  his  fomily,  and 
particularly  to  his  mother,  Eugene,  in  1683, 
entered  the  Austrian  service,  as  two  of 
his  brothers  had  already  done.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  as'  a  volunteer  against 
the  Turks,  under  two  celebrated  cenends, 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  ana  Louis, 
prince  of  Baden,  with  so  much  distinction 
that  he  received  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Louvois,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Eu- 
gene, said  angrily,  *'He  shall  never  re- 
turn to  his  coimtry.''    Eugene,  to  whom 
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the86  words  wero  ropoited,  reptidd^  ^I 
shalJ  return  in  spite  oi  LouToia  f  and,  in 
fact,  some  years  afterwards,  he  entered 
Fnmoe  at  the  head  of  a  Yictorious  army. 
In  1687,  after  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  fteld-maishaL  War 
having  broken  out  between  France  and 
Auatna,  he  prevailed  upon  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor,  and  commanded  the  imperial 
fences  sent  for  the  defence  of  Savoy.  He 
rejected  the  tempting  offers  made  by 
France  to  engage  nim  in  her  service,  and 
was  raised  bv  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of 
irenenil  field-maishaL  After  the  war  in 
Italy  was  concluded,  he  was  sent  to  Hun- 
ffaiy  with  the  ran^  of  commander-in-chief. 
He  defeated  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
Zenta  (September  11, 1697),  and  obtained, 
on  that  occasion,  the  applause  of  Europe, 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  the  imperial 
armies,  although  his  enemies,  envious  of 
^  ^^^9  acctued  him  of  temerity,  in  un- 
dertakinff  so  hazardous  an  enteiprise.  The 
loss  of  tte  Turks  at  Zenta  obliged  them 
to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Cariowitz,'1699, 
which  was  the  mat  symptom  of  their  de- 
cline. The  Spanish  war  of  succesnon 
next  called  Eugene  to  a  new  theatre  of 
fflorr.  Ital^  became  the  field  in  which  he 
displayed  his  militarv  talents.  He  advanc- 
ed rapidly  throurii  tne  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
at  the  head  of  ^,000  men,  in  the  fiice  of 
marshal  Catinat,  who  endeavored  in  vain 
to  arrest  bis  progress.  Villeroi  was  still 
more  unsuccessful,  beuig  surprised  and 
defeated,  near  Cremona,  by  Eugene.  Iti 
1700;  he  received  the  command  of  the 
anny  in  Germany ;  and,  being  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  war,  he  was  the 
soul  of  all  important  enterprises,  to  which 
he  imparted  great  activity,;  and  his  effi- 
cient cooperation  with  Marlborough  frus- 
trated the  plans  of  France  and  her  allies. 
In  the  batde  of  Hochstadt  (Blenheim,  see 
Blenheim),  Au^ist  13, 1704,  the  two  heroes 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
and  Bavarian  army,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Bavaria  and  marshal  Tallard, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  made  prisoner. 
In  1705,  Eugene  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  enpge- 
inent  with  the  French  under  the  duke  de 
Venddme,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  field,  bis  army  was  ddeated ;  but  Ven- 
ddme was  recalled,  and  his  successor,  the 
duke  de  la  Feuillade,  coukl  not  withstand 
Eugene,  who  now  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Turin,  stormed  the  French  lines,  forced 
them  to  raise  the  fflege,  and  in  one  month 
drove  them  out  of  Italy.  In  1707,  he 
entered  France,  and  laid  aiege^to  Toulon ; 


but  the  immense  sup^ioriQr  of  die  enony 
obli|;ed  him  to  retire  into  Italy.  The  1b)- 
lowmg  years  he  fiMulf  on  die  Rhine,  took 
Xiilte,  and  defeated^ie  maiahals  YiUars 
and  Bouffiers  at  the  batde  of  Malplaquet, 
where  he  himself  v^as  dangerously  wound- 
ed. In  this  situation,  be  maintained  that 
calmness  peculiar  to  great  souls:  when 


are  about  to  die  here  r  If  we  escape,  the 
evening  will  be  time  enou^"  After  the 
recall  of  Mariborough,  which  Eugene  op- 
posed in  person,  at  London,  vritlKHit  suc- 
cess, and  the  defection  of  Encland  Grom 
the  alliance  against  France,  his  farther 
progress  was  in  a  great  measure  checked, 
more  particularly  afler  the  defeat  of  gene- 
ral Albemarle  at  Denain.  Hie  peace  c^ 
Rastadt,  the  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  concluded  between  Eu^ne 
and  Villars  in  1714.  In  the  war  vrith  Tur- 
key, in  1716,  Eugene  defeated  two  superior 
armies  at  Peterwaradin  and  Tenies\-ar, 
and,  in  1717,  took  Belgrade,  after  having 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  third  army 
that  came  to  its  relief.  The  treaty  of  Fas- 
sarovitz  was  the  result  of  this  success. 
During  fifteen  years  which  followed,  Aus- 
tria enjoyed  peace,  and  Eugene  was  as 
active  in  the  cabinet  as  he  had  been  in 
the  field,  when  tlie  Polish  affiurs,  in  1733, 
became  the  source  of  a  new  war.  EugeiM* 
appeared,  in  bis  old  age,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  without  efiectingany 
thing  of  inmortance.  He  died  in  1^6,  at 
the  age  of  72.  The  Austrian  department 
of  war,  to  which  he  imported  such  ac^tivity 
during  his  presidency,  relapsed,  after  hts 
death,  into  its  former'imbecility. 

EuoEivE  DE  BEAUHAiurAis,  duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  prince  of  Eichstedt,  ex- 
viceroy  of  Italy,  was  bom  September  3, 
1781.  He  viras  the  son  of  the  viscoimt 
Alexander  Beauhamais  (q.  v.),  who  was 
guillotined  1794,  and  Josephine  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerie,  afterwards  wife  of  Napoleon  and 
empress  of  France.  During  the  French 
revolution,  Eugene  entered  the  militar)' 
service,  and,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  accom- 
panied his  father,  when  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  armv  of  the  Rhine.  After 
his  father's  death,  he  joined  Hoche,  in  La 
Vend^  when  his  mother  was  in  |MisoD. 
After  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  retuiiied  to 
his  mother  at  Paris,  and  remained  three 
years  devoted  to  study.  In  1796^  Jos^ 
phine  was  mani^  to  ^eral  Bcmapariej 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy ;  and  Eugene  accompanied  his  &tfaer- 
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in-law  in  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
£gypt.  He  was  promoted  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  service,  aiid,  in  1805,  created  a 

$irince  of  France  aiid  viceroy  of  Italy, 
n  the  same  year,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaigns  against  Austria,  and,  after 
the  peaae  of  January  13,  1806,  married 
the  princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria.  In 
1807,  Napoleon  made  him  prince  of 
Venice,  and  declared  him  his  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  Itahr.  He  administered  the 
government  of  Italy  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  his  subjects.  In  the  war  of  1809,  he 
was  at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  arch- 
duke John,  but  soon  afterwards  gained  the 
battle  of  Raab,  and  distinguish^  himself 
at  Wagram.  He  conducted  with  great 
prudence  on  the  occaaon  of  the  divorce 
of  Napoleon  from  liis  mother.  The  dd 
of  March,  1810,  Napoleon  appointed  him 
successor  of  the  prince  primate,  who  had 
been  created  grand-duke  of  Frankfort 
In  the  Russian  campaign,  he  commanded 
the  third  corps  fTarnUe,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Ostrowno,  Mobi- 
le, and  that  on  the  Moskwa  (Borodino). 
In  the  disastrous  retreat,  he  did  not  desert 
the  wrecks  of  his  division  for  a  moment, 
but  shared  its  toils  and  dangers  with  the 
soldiers,  and  encouraged  them  by  his  ex- 
ample. To  him  and  to  Ney,  France  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
mains of  her  army  during  that  fatal  re- 
treat On  the  departure  of  Napoleon  and 
Murat,  he  was  left  in  the  chief  command, 
and  showed  great  talent  at  that  dangerous 
conjuncture.  We  find  him  e^co^n  at  the 
battle  of  Liitzen,  of  May  2,  1813,  where, 
by  surrounding  the  right  wine  of  the 
enemy,  he  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Napoleon  sent  him  from  Dresden  to  the 
defence  of  Italy,  now  menaced  by  the 
enemy's  forces,  where  military  operations 
commenced  afler  the  dissolution  of  the 
congress  of  Prague,  and  the  accession 
of  Austria  to  the  league  of  the  allied 
I>owers.  Eugene  maintained  the  defence 
of  Italy  even  afler  the  desertion  of  MuraL 
After  dfie  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  concluded 
an  armistice  with  count  Bellegarde,  by 
which  he  delivered  Lombardy,  and  cul 
Upper  Italy,  to  the  Austrians.  .Eugene 
then  went  immediately  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  his  father-in-law  at  Munich. 
He  was  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  fix)m  Elba,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  and  retire 
to  Baireuth.  He  was  an  inactive  spectator 
of  the  events  in  1815.  By  the  articles 
^f  Fontainebleau,  an  indemnification  was 
aaaigned  him  for  the  loss  of  his  estates  in 


Ita^;  which  were  valued  at  20 — 25  mil- 
lions of  francs :  but  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna, confirmed  his  dotation  m  the  march 
of  Aiicona,  and  the  king  of  Naples  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  5  mulion  francs.  By 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  he 
was  created  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  No- 
vember, 1817.  The  Bavarian  principal- 
ity of  Eichstedt  was  bestowed  upon 
hun,  and  his  posterity  declared  capable 
of  inheriting  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
Bavarian  hne.  He  died  at  Munich, 
Feb.  21, 1824,  leaving  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Prince  Eugene,  under  a  sim- 
ple exterior,  concealed  a  noble  character, 
and  great  Udents.  Honor,  integrity,  hu- 
manity, and  love  of  order  and  justice,  were 
the  principal  traits  of  his  character.  Wise 
in  the  council,  undaunted  in  tlie  field, 
and  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
he  never  appeared  greater  than  in  the 
midst  of  reverses ;  as  the  events  of  1813 — 
1814  prove.  He  was  inaccessible  to  the 
spirit  of  party,  benevolent  and  beneficent, 
and  more  devoted  to  the  good  of  others 
than  his  own.  He  died  of  an  organic  dis- 
order of  the  bi^ain.  (See  Vie  politiifue  d 
mUitaire  cPEvfhte  Beaukanuns,  Vice-mi 
(PRalie,  by  Aubriet,  second  edition,  Paris, 
1825.)  His  sister  is  the  duchess  of  Saint- 
Leu,  Hortensia  Eugenia,  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  former  king  of  Holland,  but 
lives  separate  from  her  husband.  His  son, 
the  duke  Augustus,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  bom  Oct  10, 1810.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Josephine,  was  married  23d  of  March, 
1823,  to  Oscar,  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
son  of  Charles  XIV ;  his  second  daughter, 
Hortensia  Eugenia,  was  married  to  the 
prince  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  in 
1826.  AmaUa  Eugenia  married  uie  em- 
peror of  Brazil,  in  1829. 

EuLENSpiEGEL,  Tyll,  was  bom  at 
Kneitlingen,  a  village  of  Wolfenbiitte], 
not  fkr  from  Sch6ppenst&dt,  and  died, 
about  1350,  in  the  little  town  of  Mol- 
len,  about  18  miles  firom  Lubec,  where 
his  gravestone,  with  a  looking-^lass  (sjne- 
gel)  and  an  owl  (eule)  upon  it,  m  allusion 
to  his  name,  yet  stands.  His  name  has 
become  |)roverbial  in  Germany  for  all 
sorts  of  wild,  whimsical  frolics,  which  are 
committed  from  pure  love  of  fun;  for 
Tyll  was  continually  engaged  in  such,  as 
he  roved  about  through  Ix)wer  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  and  even  as  far  as  Poland  and 
Rome.  Accounts  of  them  are  still  preserv- 
ed in  the  popular  traditions  of  Germany. 
At  what  time  and  in  what  language  th^ 
were  first  committed  to  writing  can  hard- 
ly be  determined.  From  the  title  of  the 
old  popular  editions,  it  would  seem  to  have 
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been  in  Low-German,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
Thomas  Murner,  the  Franciscan,  doctor 
of  theology  and  law,  and  an  antagonist  of 
Luther,  known  by  bis  Fool's  Complaint, 
and  other  writinffs  of  a  similar  stamp,  trans- 
lated them  into  High-German.  Indecencies 
are  fiequendy  to  be  found  in  the  book,  but 
they  belong  to  the  age.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite book,  not  only  with  the  German,  but 
many  other  nations,  has  been  translated  into 
Eingush,  French^  Latin,  Dutch  and  Polish, 
has  been  often  imitated,  and  has  passed 
through  editions  without  number.  (See 
Reicbard's  BibUMek  dor  Romans,  vol.  2 
and  4 ;  FlogePs  Gtgchichte  dor  Hojnaarrtn^ 
and  Gorres*^  Vfher  dk  Volkshiifher.)  The 
earliest  printed  edition,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  the  High  German,  Stras- 
bnrg,  1519,  4to.  A  very  rare  engraving  by 
Luke  of  Leyden  is  called  the  Eulenspiegd 
(rEspi^gle). 

EuLER,  Leonard ;  a  mathematician, 
bom  at  B&le,  1707,  learned  from  his  fetlier, 
a  clergyman,  the  first  rudiments  of  tlie 
science  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
distin^ished.  At  the  universiw  of  Mle 
he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  the  friendship  of  Daniel  and 
Nicholas  Bemouilli,  who  successfully  em- 
ulated their  fiither's  fame.  In  his  19th 
year,  he  gained  the  accessit  of  the  prize 
oflTered  by  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  masting  of 
vessels.  Catherine  I,  desirous  of  com- 
pleting the  establishment  of  the  academy 
of  Petersburg,  invited  Daniel  and  Nicho- 
las BemouiUi  thither.  Nicholas  died,  and 
Daniel  soon  returned  to  his  native  country', 
after  bavins  procured  a  place  in  the  acad- 
emy for  his  friend  Euler.  Euler  no^ 
constituted  the  whole  mathematical  de- 
partment in  the  academy,  and  labored 
with  astonishinff  industry';  he  composed 
more  than  half  of  the  treatises  in  this 
branch  of  science  contained  in  the  46 
quarto  vols,  published  by  the  academy, 
from  1727  to  1783,  and,  at  his  death,  left 
about  100  unpublished  dissertations,  which 
were  successively  printed  by  the  society. 
To  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences  he  also 

firesented  several  treatises  (among  the  rest, 
lis  dissertation  InquisUio  phys.  in  Cauaam 
Fluxus  ax,  Rejltanu  Matngj  which  gained 
the  prize,  thou^  Bemouilli  and  Maclaurin 
were  among  his  competitors),  and  carried 
off  or  divided  10  prizes.  In  1741,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Frederic  the 
Great  to  become  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Berlin  academy,  but,  in  1766,  re- 
turned to  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in 
1783,  in  the  office  of  director  of  the  mathe- 


matical class  of  the  academy.  He  receiv- 
ed from  all  parts  of  £uroi>e  flanerinff 
marks  of  respect  The  academy  of 
sciences  in  France  chose  him,  in  '1773, 
one  of  its  foreign  members,  thou^  none  of 
those  places,  then  so  much  an  object  of  am- 
bition, was  vacant.  He  also  received  cou- 
siderable  presents  for  the  assistance  which 
he  rendered  to  Tob.  Mayer  (o*  ▼•)  in  pre- 
paring his  lunar  tables,  and  £300  sterling, 
as  his  share  of  the  prize  ofiered  by  the 
English  parliament  for  the  bert  «nsthod 
of  determininff  the  longitude  at  sea.  He 
distinguished  himselfj  paidculariy,  by  his 
endeavors  to  perfect  the  analydc  me&iod, 
according  to  the  system  of  Bemouilli,  and 
the  Leibnitzian  school,  and  to  complete 
its  separation  from  pure  ^eometr^',  which 
Newton's  disciples  principally  einplo^^ed 
in  their»investi<^tions,  He  first  gave  the 
example  of  those  long  processes,  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  first 
expressed  by  algebraic  symbols,  and  then 
pure  calculation  resolves  all  tlie  difficul- 
ties. In  tliis,  Euler  displayed  extraordi- 
nary acuteness,  and  a  profound  as  well  as 
inventive  genius.  He  gave  a  new  form 
to  the  science.  He  applied  the  analytic 
method  to  mechanics,  and  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  this  science.  He  greatlv 
improved  the  integral  and  differential  cal- 
culus (q.  v.),  of  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  complete  course,  which  surpass- 
ed every  thing  then  extant  on  this  subject. 
His  first  essay.  On  the  Masting  of  Vessels, 
and  still  more  his  residence  at  Petersburg^, 
undoubtedly  led  liim  to  the  triplication  of 
mathematics  to  the  building  and  manaipe- 
ment  of  vessels ;  and  he  composed  his  7%^ 
orie  comxl.  de  la  Construct  etde  la  MBmesu' 
vre  dts  vaiss,,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  French  naval  school,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  Italian  and  Rua^an. 
The  great  questions  on  the  system  of  the 
universe,  which  Newton  left  to  his  suc- 
cessors to  resolve,  were  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  Euler's  inquiries,  and  constitute 
the  subjects  of  most  of  his  prize  essaysL 
An  extensive  dioptric  treatise,  Sur  la  Ptr- 
fedion  des  Verves  ohjecL  des  Lunettes^  in  the 
Mhnoiresde,  Bedxn,  1747,  was  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  means  of  improving 
spectacles.  The  share  which  he  contribu- 
ted, by  this  work,  towards  the  discovery  of 
achromatic  telescopes,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish his  name  in  this  department  also^ 
But,  in  his  treatises  on  physics,  he  often 
proposes  untenable  hypotheses,  and  ap- 
pears only  to  be  seeking  opportunities  for 
calculation.  He  also  employed  himself 
in  metaphysical  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations.   He  attempted  to  prove  the  im- 
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materiality  of  the  soul,  and  to  defend  rev- 
eladon  a^dnst  free  thinkers.  In  his  well- 
known*  l^dtreg  It  tme  Princesse  d*JUe' 
magne,  nor  dwers  Sujets  dt  Phis,  d  de 
Pkdos.  (Berlin,  1763,  3  yoUl,  since  re- 
published several  times ;  also  in  German, 
Petersbui^,  1773],  he  attacks  the  Leib- 
nitzian  system  of  monads,  and  precstab- 
lished  harmony;  but  it  is  eyiaent  that 
this  was  not  the  field  for  him  to  shine 
in.  Meusei  has  ^ven  a  catalogue  of 
his  numerous  writmgs,  which  have  not 
appeared  in  collections;  We  will  only 
mention  here  his  Tliioria  Motuum  Plaau 
etarum  et  Comdarum  f  Berlin,  1744,  4to.) ; 
his  hdrodudio  in  Analvsin  fnfwUorum 
(Lausanne,  1748,  2  vols.);  his  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  has  always  been 
regard^  as  his  ^eatest  production — hisH- 
iuHmea  CtdculipiJ^ereniialis  (Berlin,  1755, 
4to.) ;  his  InstitutKmes  CakvH  htegralia 
(Petersburg,  1765—70,3  vols.  4to.;  new 
edition,  4  vols.,  1792 — 94) ;  his  remarka- 
bly clear  and  intelligible  Introduction  to 
Algebra  (ed.  by  Ebert,  Berlin,  1801,  2 
vols.) ;  his  Diojatrica  (Petersburg,  1767—71, 
3  vols.  4to.) ;  fiis  (^usctda  AncdyHcti,  &.c. 
Euler  was  of  an  amiable  character,  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  of  a  cheerful  and 
always  pleasant  temper ;  he  was  fond  of 
society,  and  had  the  art  of  enlivening  it 
by  an  agreeable  wit  During  the  last  17 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  totally  blind. 
By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  13  children, 
5  of  whom  were  living  when  he  married 
his  second  wife,  his  aster-in-law.  Of 
his  sons,  John  Albert,  bom  at  Petersburg, 
1734,  where  he  died,  1800,  followed  in  his 
Other's  steps,  was  a  thorough  and  expert 
mathematician,  and  wrote  many  treatises, 
of  which  seven  gained  prizes.  A  cata- 
logue of  them  has  been  given  by  Meusei. 

Eulogies  compose,  particularly  in 
French  literature,  a  separate  branch  of 
belles-lettres.  In  the  a^  of  Couis  XIV, 
they  took  the  place  of  biography.  Their 
object  being  the  pnuse  of  distinguished 
men,  truth  has  been  often  sacrificed  in 
them  to  flattery.  The  French  academy, 
especially,  has  paid  this  tribute  to  literaiy 
merit  The  epoch  of  eulogies  began  with 
Fontenelle,  who  published  two  volumes 
of  them,  in  1731,  distinguished  for  their 
clearness,  vivacity  and  elegance.  Those 
which  followed  them  were  written  with 
much  oratorical  pomp.  Some  of  the  best 
eulogies  are  by  Thomas  (author  of  Esscds 
sur  Us  J^es),  D^Alembert,  La  Haipe 
and  Condorcet 

EuMENiDES.    (See  Furies.) 

£uNOMiA.    (See  Hours.) 

EnmjcHs.    (See  CaslraUs.)    Many  of 
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the  eunuchs,  destined  to  become  the 
guardians  of  the  great  harems  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  are  made  such  in  a  vil- 
lage near  Siout,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  the  operation  isperformed 
mostly  by  Coptic  priesta  The  slaves 
who  sufiter  are  too  young  to  have  anv 
moral  repugnance  to  the  ceremony  whicu 
they  have  to  pass  through ;  on  tne  con-, 
trary,  they  are,  most  of  them,  it  is  said, 
deliehted  vnth  tiie  prospect  of  the  fine 
clothes,  horses,  &C.,  which  they  will  have 
at  command  when  they  become  guard- 
ians of  the  harems.  Burckhardt,  Sonnim, 
Belzoni,  and  other  travellers,  difier  m 
respect  to  the  number  of  those  who  die 
in  consequence  of  the  operation.  Doc- 
tor Madden,  to  whom  the  Coptic  priests 
were  ordered  by  the  cashefT  to  state  the 
proportion,  says  that,  out  of  100, 15  die. 
(See  Letter  xxv,  in  R.  R.  Madden's  Trwh' 
ds  in  Thtrkey,  JEigypt^  Msbia  and  Pakstine^ 
London,  1^,  PhUadelphia,  1830.) 

EuPAToaiUM ;  a  genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  natiual  order  con^fostUe^ 
containing  a  great  number  of  species, 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  America. 
Their  roots  are  perennial,  possessing  a 
rough,  bitter,  or  aromatic  taste ;  the  leaves 
opposite,  verticillate,  or,  sometimes,  alter- 
nate; the  flowers  small,  white,  reddish, 
or  bluish,  in  corymbs. '   More  than  30 

ries  inhabit  the  U.  States,  among  them 
E,  perfolidluni  (thorough-wort,  or 
bone-set),  a  common  plant,  in  low 
grounds,  throughout  the  Union.  The 
leaves  of  this  punt  are  opposite,  and  join- 
ed together  at  the  base,  the  two  forming, 
apparendy,  a  single  leaf^  which  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  stem.  This  plant  is  a  popu- 
lar remedy,  acting  powenully  as  a  sudo- 
rific and  emetic,  and  sometimes  as  a  pur- 
gative. The  K  cyapana  of  Brazil,  which 
has  been  much  celeorated,  possesses  sim- 
ilar properties,  and  probably  many  others 
of  the  genus  do  also. 

EuFHomr  ^firom  the  Greek  d<ptAvU^  in 
Latin  euphoma,  fit)m  ^um},  so^md,  and  <«, 
well)  means  agreeable  and  harmonious 
sound,  particularly  the  harmony  of  words ; 
thus,  fi>r  instance^  wq  say,  in  Italian  more 
regard  has,  probably,  been  paid  to  eupho- 
ny than  in  any  other  modem  European 
language ;  in  tact,  this  language  has  often 
disreguded  etymology  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  languages  which  are  derived  firom  the 
Latin  have  paid  more  rej^ard  to  euphony 
than  those  of  the  Teutomc  stock ;  the  lat- 
ter adhering,  too  often  pedanticaUy,  to 
the  etymology  of  words,  as  if  the  lan- 
guage was  intended  only  for  the  eye,  and 
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not  much  Inore  for  the  ear.  Euphony  is 
mora  particulariy  cooBulted  in  a  language, 
when  it  is  still  in  its  youth ;  but  the  more 
there  has  been  written  in  it,  the  less  regard 
is  paid  to  euphony  in  the  formation  of  new 
words.  From  a  similar  cause,  more  re- 
card  is  paid  to  euphony  among  the  lower 
Uian  among  the  higher  classes.  With 
the  former,  language  is  addressed  more 
to  the  ear  than  the  eye ;  but,  as  we  ascend 
to  the  higher  classes,  the  language  be- 
comes more  a  means  <^  written  commu- 
nication, and  euphony  is  more  neglected. 
A|^n,  in  that  nation  in  which  most  is 
liritten,  and  which  affords  the  fewest 
occasions  for  public  speaking — ^we  mean 
die  German — comparatively  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  euphony,  and  much  to 
etymology ;  so  that,  when  the  people  have 
formed  a  practical  and  euphonic  word, 
contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  etymology, 
which,  in  England  or  the  U.  States,  Uie 
two  most  }Hnctical  of  dvilized  countries, 
would  instantly  come  into  use,  a  German 
writer  will  not  use  it  without  a  cautious 
<<B0  called"  (Mgetumnt).  The  Greeks 
rave  its  due  weiffht  to  euphony,  and  the 
Romans,  also,  auowed  it  a  great  influ- 
ence, as  eveiy  nation  will  do,  in  which 
the  language,  is  addressed  more  to  the 
ear  than  to  the  eye. 

EoPHRATEs,  or  Phrat,  or  Frat;  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  rivers 
of  Asia,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  from  two  principal 
sources,— one  issuing  frotn  a  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Biajazid  and  Dradin, 
not  far  from  mount  Ararat,  the  other  from 
mountains  around  Erzerum.  These  two 
streams  unite  near  Palo.  The  reneral 
course  of  the  river  is  south-easteny.  At 
Coma,  ISO  miles  above  its  mouth,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  united  stream, 
called  the  Shai  vl  Jiraby  flows  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf^  70  miles  below  Bassonu  The 
whole  length  is  upwards  of  1500  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  500  tons  to  Bas- 
sora,  and,  in  the  driest  season,  fbr  large 
boats  to  Shukaskac,  a  day's  sail  .above 
Coraa.  '  According  to  Kinneir,  the  great- 
est increose  of  the  Euphrates  is  in  Jan- 
nary,  when  it  rises  12  feet  perpendicular. 
The  Euphrates  is  one  of  tne  most  cele- 
brated rivers  of  antiquity.  On  its  banks 
is  generally  placed  the  paradise  of  the 
Mosaic  records;  and  here  Nimrod  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
TOre.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  lay  the  fertile  Mesopotamia,  the 
country  of  the  patriarchs. 
EupHRosTivE.  (See  Graces.) 
EcKK ;  a  river  of  France,  which  has 


S' ven  its  name  to  two  depeitmenta,  dut  of 
e  Eure,  and  that  of  the  Eure  and  Loire. 
(See  DtparitnenL)  The  river  rises  in  the 
department  of  the  Ome,  and  fidls  into  the 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank,  near  Pont-de- 
PAjche,  afier  a  course  of  124  noiles,  bdng 
navigable  for  about  half  the  distance. 

Euripides.  This  poet  was  bom  in  the 
1st  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad,  at  Sola- 
mis,  on  the  day  on  which  the  vast  navy 
of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks: 
and  thus  this  event  serves  as  a  point  of 
connexion  of  the  three  greatest  tragic 
poets  of  Greece ;  fbr  iEschylus  was  one 
of  the  victors  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
young  Sophocles  danced  at  the  triumph. 
Of  the  youth  of  Euripides  we  know  only 
that  his  father,  in  consequence  of  sonie 
fidse  prediction,  intended  to  tnun  him  for 
an  aihl^ ;  but  his  natural  inclination  led 
him  to  difierent  pursuits.  At  first  he 
studied  painting,  but  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  rhetoric,  under  Prodicus,  and 
to  philosophv,  under  Anaxagoras  (not 
Socrates).  These  studies  had  so  power- 
ful an  influence  on  his  poetry,  that  he 
miffht  be  called  the  rhetorical  traga&m 
wiui  no  less  truth  than  he  is  called  the 
phUiMophicai  ^ytgfdian.  Euripides  lived 
at  a  time  when  Greek  tragedy  was  carried 
to  its  greatest  perfection  by  Sophocles,  to 
be  ranked  as  second  to  whom  is  high 
^lory.  These  twopoets  were  the  favor- 
ites of  their  age.  Tne  tragedies  of  Eurip- 
ides were  represented  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  Sophocles,  and  sometiines 
guned  the  prize  in  preference.*  The 
critics,  indeed,  did  not  agree  unanimously 
in  this  decision  of  the  pubhc ;  and  the 
unsparing  satire  of  Aristophanes  waa  di- 
rected against  the  popular  poet,  whom  he 
ridiculed  in  cutting  parodies.  '^Aris- 
tophaues,"  says  Richter,  "like  anotber 
Moses,  showers  his  frogs  on  Euripides, 
only  to  chastise  his  lax  and  relaxing  mo- 
rality, not  blinded,  like  Socrates,  by  his 
moral  sentences  to  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  whole."  The  number  of  bis  trage- 
dies has  been  variously  stated,  fiom  75 
to  U2 ;  as  it  is  known  that  he  finished  his 
works  with  great  care,  the  former  esti- 
mate seems  more  probable.  Only  19 
are  extant,  on  the  merit  of  which  we 
have  the  foHowinff  cnticism  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel:  /<  Considering  Euripides  by 
himself,  without  companng  him  with  his 
predecessors,  selecting  many  of  his  better 
pieces,  and  taking  single  pessages  in  oth- 
ers, we  cannot  deny  him  extraordinary 
merit  But  if  we  regard  him  in  connex- 
ion with  the  history  of  the  art,  and  look 
at  the  whole  scope  and  aim  of  his  jnecea^ 
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as  It  appears  in  thoee  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we^  find  cause  for  much  and 
severe  censure/  Of  few  writers  can  so 
much  good  and  evil  be  truly  said.  He  had 
an  inexhaustible  invention,  and  the  most 
various  accomplishments ;  but,  amidst  an 
abundance  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qual- 
ities, there  is  wanting  that  elevated  grav- 
ity of  spirit,  and  that  nice  dramatic  tact, 
which  we  admire  in  iGschylusand  Soph- 
ocles. He  is  always  aiming  to  please,  no 
matter  by  what  means.  Hence  it  is  that 
he  is  so  unequal :  fi^quently  he  has  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  beauty ;  at  other  times 
he  sinks  into  mere  common-place.  With 
all  his  ftiults,  he  has  an  admirable  ease, 
and  a  certain  innnuating  grace."  If  the 
reader  would  view  both  sides  of  the  poet's 
character,  he  may  peruse  A.  W.  Schle- 
sel's  essAy,  A  Comparison  of  the  Phae- 
dra of  Euripides  witn  that  of  Racine,  in 
connexion  with  what  he  has  said  in  the 
fifth  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Ait 
and  Literature.  A  part  of  the  faults  of 
Euripides  may  be  charged  to  the  age  in 
whicn  he  lived,  which  was  an  affe  of 
sophistical  disquisition,  of  political  con- 
troversv  and  rhetorical  art ;  though  it  can 
never  be  a  sufficient  apolo^  for  wron^, 
tiiat  it  is  fashionable.  jSunpides  made  it 
a  chief 'aim  to  awaken  the  tender  emo- 
tions. ^He  knew,"  sa^  another  critic, 
<^the  nature  of  the  passions,  and  had  the 
art  of  inventing  dtuadons  in  which  they 
could  have  their  full  play.  Withal  he 
has  an  elegiac  tone,  which  seldom  or 
never  fidls  of  its  effect  Most  of  his  char- 
acters were  once  in  the  enjovment  of 
distinffuished  prosperity,  and  the  retros- 
pect, m  their  present  situation,  checks  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  and  lowers  them 
to  the  tone  or  lamentation.  For  this 
reason,  in  his  tragedies,  the  passions  are 
breathed  forth  in  soft  complaints,  rather 
tiian  raised  to  a  lofty  height ;  for  the  same 
reason,  he  is  so  rich  in  moral  sentences, 
and  philosophical  declamations,  as  his 
personages  have  always  coolness  enough 
to  reflect  on  their  situation.  Euripides 
knew  well  what  was  suited  to  produce 
an  efiectat  the  moment  The  times  of 
boldness,  when  iEschylus  wrote,  were 
past,  and  the  power  of  the  state  was  be- 
ginning gradually  to  sink.  The  pathetic 
manner  of  Euripides  then  became  pop- 
ular." Various  faults  may  be  found  with 
his  loose  plan,  his  often  unintelligible 
changes  of  character,  his  superfluous  cho- 
ruses, and  sometimes,  too,  his  subject; 
but  he  stands  preeminent  in  true,  natural 
expre^non  of  the  passions,  in  interesting 
aituations,  original  groupings  of  character, 


and  various  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
He  is  a  master,  too,  in  the  art  of  man- 
aging the  dialogue,  in  adapting  the  roeech- 
es  and  answers  to  the  character,  tue  sex 
and  station,  the  known  or  private  viewsy 
the  present  disposidon  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  moment,  m  short,  to 
all  that  gives  disdnctnessand  individuality 
to  a  person.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  ten- 
derness and  softness  diffused  over  hu 
virritings,  which  cannot  fiiil  to  please  the 
mind.  He  has  been  often  called  the 
woman-hater^  probably  on  account  of  his 
many  severe  senteni^es  on  the  follies  of 
the  female  sex.  Yet  he  -was  not  disin- 
clined to  the  sex,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
two  wives.  We  meet,  too,  in  his  works^ 
occasional  descriptions  of  female  loveli- 
ness, and  his  sensibUity  to  the  nobler 
charms  of  female  purity  and  virtue  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  not  likely,  as  has 
been  said,  that  his  hatred  of  women,  and 
of  his  own  wife  in  particular,  drove  htm 
from  Athens  to  Macedonia ;  he  went  at 
the  invitation  of  king  Archelaus,  whose 
favor  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  Ac- 
cordinff  to  the  tradition,  he  there  met  with 
an  unfortunate  end,  being  torn  to  pieces 
b^  dogs,  or  dying  in  consequence  or  their 
bites.  The  monarch  erected  a  splendid 
monument,  with  the  inscription,  "Thy 
memory,  O  Euripides,  will  never  perish.'' 
Still  more  honorable  was  the  inscription 
on  the  cenotaph  at  Athens :  *' Ail  Greece 
is  the  monument  of  Euripides ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian earth  covers  only  his  bones." 
Sophocles,  who  survived  him,  publicly 
mourned  bis  loss.  The  most  celebrated 
editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  Paul. 
Stephanus  (Paris,  1602, 2  vols.],  of  Barnes 
(Cambridge,  1694,  folio),  of  Musgrave 
(Oxford,  1778,  4  vols.  4toAand  of^Mo- 
rus  and  Beck  (Leipsic,  1779—88,  4to.). 
The  latest  critical  editions  are  |i>y  Mat- 
thifls  (Leipac,  181^-20, 6  vols.),  and  by 
Bothe  (Leipsic,  1825.  sqq.).  Valkenaer, 
Brunck,  Person,  Markland,  &;c.,  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  illustration  of 
single  tragedies. 

£i7ROPA,  in  mythology ;  the  daugh|er 
of  Agenor,  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  nymph  Mella,  or  Telephassa,  and 
sister  of  Cadmus,  whose  name,  signifying 
wkUe,  is  said  to  have  l>een  given  to  the 
European  continent,  whose  inhabitants 
are  white.  The  fable  relates,  that  one  of 
Juno's  attendants  stole  a  psjnt-box  fi!om 
the  toilet  of  her  mistress,  and  cave  it  to 
Europe.  Her  native  bMuty,  heighten- 
ed by  this  means,  won  the  love  of  Jupi- 
ter, who,  in  order  to  possess  her,  changed 
himself  into  a  white  bull,  and  appeafed 
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in  this  shape  on  the  ihoreB  of  the  sea, 
where  she  was  strolling  with  her  compan- 
ions. Attracted  by  the  beauty  and  gen* 
tleness  of  the  animal,  she  even  ventured 
to  mount  upon  his  back,  when  he  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  sea  with  bis 
lovely  prize,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Crete.  Here  he  transformed  himself  into 
a  beautiful  youth,  tfnd  had  by  her  Minos, 
Sarpedon  and  Rhadamanthus.  She  af- 
terwards married  Asterius,  king  of  Crete, 
who,  being  childless,  adopted  her  three 


En&OFE ;  the  smallest  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  our  fflobe,  but  distinguished 
above  (he  rest  oy  the  character  of  its 
population,  the  superior  cultivation  of  the 
sou,  and  the  flounshinff  condition  of  arts, 
sciences,  industry  and  commerce,  the 
multitude  of  large  and  well-built  cities, 
and  its  power  and  influence  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  worid.  Of  the  origin 
of  its  name  and  its  inhabitants,  history 
furnishes  no  certain  account.  It  is  most 
|lhx)bable,  that  the  first  inhabitants  emi- 
grated fit>m  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  .Greece  was  first  peopled  by  the 
emigFaats.  In  that  country,  about  1400 
yearp  before  our  era,  grew  up  the  Helle- 
nes, who  soon  outstrioped  the  civilization 
of  Asia.  The  most  nourishing  period  of 
that  nation,  commonly  called  3ie  Greeks^ 
was  about  300  B.  C.  Eaually  distin- 
guished in  action  and  speculation,  adorn- 
ed by  the  arts  and  sciences,  rich  in  the 
noblest  productions  of  cultivated  minds, 
it  will  be,  as  long  as  civilization  endures, 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  its  remains 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  and 
taste.  But  with  the  dissolution  of  Alex- 
ander's empire,  which  had  been  raised  on 
the  ruins  of  Grecian  fi^eedom,  Greece 
sunk  into  insignificance.  At  the  same 
time,  another  nation  was  risine  in  Italy, 
the  Romans,  who  appeared,  indeed,  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  made  no  figure  in  bis- 
•toiy  till  thev  had  become  masters  of  Ita- 
ly, and  had  proved  victorious  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Carthaginians.  From 
that  period,  their  power  tesan  to  extend 
over  all  Euro{)e.  They  subdued  tiie  di- 
vided Greeks,  and  transplanted  their  arts 
and  refinement  to  the  Italian  soil.  By 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  die  coast  of  England, 
Belgium,  Helvetia,  the  part  of  Germany 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  Uie 
Hungarian  provinces  [then  called  JPonno- 
mo,  Mlyria  and  Dacta),  became  known, 
and  received  the  Roman  manners,  lan- 
guage and  refinement  Agriculture  was 
introduced,  and  flourishing   cities   rase 


amon^  the  wandering  nomades.     The 

Christian  religion,  which  spread  throuEfa- 
out  the  wide  Roman  empire,  was  ilso 
a  powerful  instrument  in  the  civilization 
of  most  of  the  European  nations.    Ger- 
many alone  resisted  the  overwhelmiiif 
power  of  Rome,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  spreading  of  Roman  civilization  in 
th^  north  of  Europe,  which  still  rptmained 
unknown  in  history.     WiUi  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
its  separation  into  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern empires,  a  great  change  in  the  political 
constitution  of  Europe  was  produced,  by 
Uie  universal  emigration  of  the  northeni 
nations.     These    nations   poured  down 
upon  the  beautiful  and  cultivated  coun- 
tnes  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  now  in  the 
weakness  of  declhie,  ana  Roman  art  and 
science  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  the 
barbarity,  the  deep  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  middle  ages.    The  O^ro- 
goths  and  Lombards  settled  in  Italy,  the 
Franks  in  France,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  South  Bntain, 
reducing  the  inhabitants  to  subjection,  or 
becoming  incorporated  with  them.    The 
empire  of  the  rrauks  was  enlarged,  un- 
der Charlemagne,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Burgundv,  Lorraine  and  NavaE|^  were 
afterwards  formed  out  of  it    About  this 
time,  the  northern  and  eastern  nations  of 
Europe  besan  to  exert  an  influence  in  the 
afToirs  of  the  world.    The  Slavi,  or  Scla- 
vonians,  founded  kingdoms  in  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny; the  Magyarians  appeared  in  Hun- 
gaiy,  and  the  Normans  agitated  all  Eu- 
rope.   The  establishment  of  a  hieFarchy 
WBS  now  undertaken  by  the  popes,  and 
finaliv  carried  to  its  completion  by  Greg- 
ory VU  and  Innocent  III.    (See  JEnqnrt,) 
Their  power  was  increased  by  the  cru- 
sades.    Nevertheless,  this   struggle    be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  had  the  effect  of 
forming  a  middle  class,  of  leading   the 
peasant  gradually  to  throw  ofiT  the  chains 
of  bondage,  and  of  introducing  the  arts 
and  sciences  through  the  Arabs  and  Greeks 
into  Europe.     The  revival  of  letters,  by 
the  Greeks  fleeing  fiom  Constantinople, 
gave  an  entirely  new  impulse  to  Europe. 
The  establishment  of  univermties,  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  the  reformation, 
served  to    cherish  and    develops    these 
seeds  of  imp|t)vement    The  feudal  con- 
tests, the  struggle  of  privileges,  led  eventu- 
ally to  the  acknowleagment  and  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  tne  i  ndi yidual.    (See 
C%,  Corporation^  and  Estates.)    Out  of 
the  chaos  of  the  middle  ages,  arose  tlie 
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states  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, En§^d,  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
tlie  Italian  powers,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Denmaik,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Russia.  By  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple (14531  the  TurkiB,  with  their  fanatical 
mijitaiy  despotism,  became  a  European 
•power.  Austria,  Holland,  Prussia  and 
Sardinia  were  also  added  to  the  number 
of  European  states;  and  Russia,  from 
the  time  of  Peter  I,  was  changed  from 
an  Asiatic  into  a  European  empire.  The 
attempts  of  Charles  Y  and  Louis  XIV  to 
become  masters  of  Europe  &iled ;  but, 
in  our  own  times.  Napoleon  conceived 
the  project  of  forming,  from  the  Europe- 
an states,  a  universal  monarchy,  and  pur- 
sued it  for  10  years.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  the  following 
have  disappeared  from  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent powera:  Hungarjr,  Poland,  the 
German  empire,  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Ven- 
ice, Genoa,  and  Milan.  The  following 
Lave  been  added  t  the  states  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  the  Italian  states,  the 
republic  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  that  of 
Cracow.  A  natural  consequence  of  the 
^eral  diffusion  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system, 
has  been  the  mdual  developement  of  the 
ideas  of  equal  right  and  individual  liber- 
ty; bloody  stnig^es  have  naturally  en- 
sued between  the  adherents  of  the  new 
and  old  opinions,  and  Europe  is  still  con- 
vulsed by  them.  (See  Feudal  SyaUntj 
NdpoUon^  &c.| — ^Europe  is  washed .  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea,  which  is  called  by 
difierent  names,  an4  belongs  either  to  the 
Northern  Arctic  or  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
A  narrow  strait  of  the  Mediterranean 
separates  it  from  Africa.  On  the  east, 
alone,  it  joins  the  main  land,  being  there 
separated  from  Asia  by  an  ima^nary  line. 
Europe  is  situated  in  the  northern  frozen 
and  the  northern  temperate  zones,  be- 
tween 10^  and  eSP  east  lonrimde,  and  96^ 
and  7P  north  latitude,  including  the 
idands,  which  contain  about  317,000 
square  miles,  the  whole  extent  of  Europe 
amounts  to  about  3,250,000  square  miles, 
of  which  Russia  comprises  nearly  one 
half.  The  greatest  length,  from  cape  St. 
Vincent,  in  Portugal,  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  eastern  boundaiy,  at  ^Vay- 
gatt^s  straits,  is  about  3500  miles.  The 
greatest  breadth,  from  cape  Matapan,  in 
the  Morea,  to  the  North  Cape,  in  Nor- 
-way,  is  about  2500  miles.  Europe  is  re- 
markably well  watered,  although  its  riven 
have  not  so  long  aooone,  nor  such  large 
cataracts,  as  thme  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  particularly  in  America.     The 


principal  riven  are  the  Ebro,  the  Rhone 
and  the  Po,  running  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Dniester,  into  the  Black  sea ;  the  Don,  into 
the  sea  of  Azoph ;  the  Wolga,  into  the 
Caspian ;  the  Dwina,  into  the  Arctic  ocean ; 
another  Dwina,  or  Duna,  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder,  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Elbe,  We- 
ser  and  Rhine,  into  the  North  sea:  the 
Seine,  into  the  English  channel ;  the  Loire 
and  Garonne,  the  Duero  and  Tagus,  the 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquiver,  into  the  At- 
lantic. •  The  Wolga  and  Danube  are  the 
longest  Of  its  numerous  lakes,  the  lar- 
gest, which,  however,  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  North  American,  are  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  viz.,  in  Russia,  lakes 
Ladoga  (the  largest  in  Europe),  Onega, 
and  Tchudskoe,  or  Peipus;  m  Sweden, 
lakes  Maler,  Wener,  and  Wetter.  On 
the  bordera  of  Germany  and  Switzeriand 
is  lake  Constance ;  on  the  bordera  of  It- 
aly and  Switzerland  is  the  lake  of  Gene- 
va (lake  Leman) ;  in  Hungary  are  lakes 
Platten  and  Neusiedler.  A  sreat  part  of 
Europe  is  mountainous;  the  southern 
more  so  than  the  northern.  The  most 
elevated  region  is  Switzeriand,  from 
which  there  is  a  descent,  which  termi- 
nates, on  the  side  of  the  North  sea  and 
the  Baltic,  in  low  plains.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  are  Holland  and 
northern  Germany.  Denmaik,  Russia  and 
Prussia.  The  highest  mountains  are  the 
Alps,  in  Switzeriand  and  Italy,  which 
spread  from  those  countriea  in  various  di- 
rections, extend  westward^  into  France, 
and  are  connected  by  the  Cevennes  with 
the  Pjrrenees,  which  separate  France 
from  Spain.  One  chain  of  the  Alps 
stretches  south  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  then,  taking  an  easterly  course,  runs 
tiirough  Italy,  under  the  name  of  ^e 
n^fpemintB.  Several  branches  run  east- 
yni^%  from  the  Alps,  through  the  soutii 
of  Germany,  as  &r  as  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces. Anotiier  chain,  the  Jura,  runs  to 
the  north,  and  separates  Switzerland  from 
France.  In  the  east  of  Europe  are  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which,  on  one 
side,  meet  the  Sudetic  nmee,  and  on  the 
other,  the  mountains  of  l^ukey  in  Eu- 
rope. The  highest  mountain  in  Europe 
is  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  one  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  said  to  be  15,766  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Several  of  the  European 
mountains  are  volcanoes ;  as  iEma,  Ve- 
suvius and  Hecla.  It  is  a  fiu^t  worthy  of 
notice,  that  none  of  the  volcanoes  of  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  found  in  anv  of  the  great 
chains  of  mountains  which  have  just  been 
enumerated.    The  only  one  on  the  oonti- 
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ueot  n  yesunus,  and  this  Is  too  much  de- 
toclied  to  be  considered  as  properly  fbrming 
one  of  the  Apennines.  JBtua,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  rising  to  the  height  of  10  or 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
laigest  European  volcano.  The  Lipari 
islands,  anciently  called  the  MoLiaai^  a  few 
iniles  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  bear  evident 
inarfcsof  a  volcanic  orinn ;  and,  in  several 
of  them,  subterranean  fires  are  still  in  ope* 
ration.  The  volcano  of  Stroraboli  is  in  al- 
most incessant  acdvitv,  and  difiers,  in  this 
reelect,  from  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  Azores,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  are  doubtless  indebted  for 
their  formation  to  the  same  cireumstance 
as  the  Lipari  islands ;  and,  indeed,  new 
rocks  have  risen  from  the  sea  in  their  vi- 
cinity, within  a  recent  period.  An  erup- 
tion took  place  at  St.  George,  during  the 
present  century.  Iceland,  too,  though 
lying  under  65°^  of  north  latitude,  presents 
the  most  abundant  tokens  of  the  presence 
of  volcanic  &[e^  and  has  often  suffered 
under  its  devastations.  Mount  Hecla  is 
the  most  noted,  though  not  the  only 
source  of  the  eruptions  on  this  island. — 
To  the  possession  of  many  inland  seas, 
-  and,  consequendy,  of  a  line  of  coast  veiy 
extensive  in  proportion  to  its  area,  Europe 
IS  gready  indebted  for  the  great  advance- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  in  civilization; 
these  circumstances  being  favorable  to 
that  intercourse  without  which  nations 
never  make  great  advances.  The  pe- 
ninsulas are  six:  Scandinavia,  Jutland, 
Crimea  (Tbuyfca  CAcrtotietiw),  Italy, 
Spain  and  Greece.  The  soil  of  Europe, 
though  not  equal  in  luxuriance  to  that  of 
the  tropics,  is,  almost  throughout,  fit  for 
cultivation.  The  tracts  in  the  northeni 
zone  are  almost  the  only  exception. 
With  respect  to  cUmate,  Europe  may  be 
divided  into  th^ree  parts, — the  warm  re- 
gion, where  the  lemon-trees  grow  wild, 
as  far  as  48^  north  lat,  having  a  pleasant 
spring,  a  hot  summer,  and  sbort  winter ; 
the  tempe^te,  as  far  as  65°  N.,  in  which 
grain  ripens ;  and  the  cold  region,  to  the 
extreme  north,  where  nothing  will  grow 
but  reindeer-mosB,  and  no  domestic  ani- 
mal can  live  except  the  reindeer.  The 
products  are  not  so  various  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
were  originally  brought  from  foreign 
countries  and  naturalized;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Europe  can  boast  of  a  more 
perfect  cultivation.  Among  the  animals 
are  hones,  some  of  whicn  are  of  the 
nobler  breeds,  homed  cattle,  sheep  in 
Spain,  Saxony  and  England,  of  die  nnest 
wool,  asses,  goatB^  swine,  dogs,  reindeer, 


wikl  beastsofdiflbrait  kinds,  vahnldr  tot 
their  flesh  or  fur,  whaks,  sea-cowa,  «e&- 
dogs,  abundance  of  wild  and  tame  fowl, 
laive  quantities  of  fish  in  the  seas^  lakes 
and  rivers,  among  which  the  herruig,  in 
paiticidar,  affords  sustenance  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants;  useful  insects,  such  as 
bees,  silkworms,  kermes,  gall  flies,  and 
Spanish  flies.    Oysters  and  peari  muscloB 
also  abound.     It  produces  aU  kinds  of 
grain,  and  sufiicient  for  its  consumption; 
beautiful  garden  plants;  abundance  of 
firuits,  including  those  of  southeni  cli- 
mates, such  as  figs,  almonds,  chestnuts, 
lemons,  oranges,   olives^   pomegianateBi 
dates;  also  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  madder, 
tobacco,  the  best  kinos  of  wine,  and  a 
great  variety  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  for 
house  and  Miip  building.    The  fairoh  and 
the  willow  best  endure  the  cold  of  the 
northeni  polar  circle.    Europe  produces 
all  the  varieties  of  metals  and  minerals 
in  great  excellence  and  abundance,    hi 
gold  and  silver,  Hunj^nry  and  Transylva- 
nia are  the  richest ;  m  uon,  the  nortiiem 
countries,  Sweden,  Norway  and  RossiB. 
Salt  of  all  kinds,  rock,  sea  and  spring  salt, 
is  also  abundant  in  Europe.    The  inhab- 
itants, estimated  by  Maite-Biun  at  200 
millions,  at  least,  are  unequally  distributed ; 
in  Russia  and  Sweden  there  are  finm  15 
to  18  to  a  square  mile;  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  population  is  most  dense,  Italy, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  tlie 
same  extent  supports  fi!om   150  to  250 
persons.    The  innabitants  conttst  of  sev- 
eral dififerent  races,  speaking  diitinct  lan- 
guages.   The  stocks  to  which  the  princi- 
pal hnguages  belong,  are-~the  Teutonic 
which  is  the  mother  of  the    German, 
Dutch,   Ihiglish,  Swedish  and  Danish; 
the  Latin,  or  Roman,  now  spoken  only 
by  the  learned,  but  the  mother  of  Uic 
Italian.  French,  Spanish,  Portugu^e,  and 
Walachian  ;  the  Sclavonic,  to  whidi  be- 
long the  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Bui- 
flnrian.  Vandal,  and  the  Servian,or  lUyrian. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  modem  Greek ; 
tlie   Turco-Tartaric  ;   the   Finnish,  and 
Hungarian ;  the  Cimbrian,  in  Wales  and 
tlie  north-west  part  of  France  (Bretagne): 
the  Scottish,  or  Gaelic,  in  Scotland  aud 
Ireland ;  the  Basque,  amonj;  the  Fmnee& 
The  most  widely  spoken  is  the  GennaD, 
vrith  its  kindred  languages,  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  Roman  with  the  Sdavonic. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Christiaa 
which  includes  several  churehes,  viz.,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  roost  do- 
merous;  the  Protestant  (Luthenn^  Cal* 
vinistic  and  Anglican),  consistiiig  of  nu- 
merous sects— Anabaptist^  M«iinbnit6&, 
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QuHken,  Umtanana,  Methodists,  Momyi- 
ans ;  and  the  Greek  church.  A  part  of 
the  mhabitants  profess  the  Jewish,  a  part 
the  Mohammeoan  reli^oD.  Amorig  the 
Laplandepi  and  Samoeides  there  are  also 
some  heathens,  but  their  number  is  smalL 
Agriculture  has  made  great  advances  in 
Europe,  and  is  daily  improving.  In  this 
respect,  those  countries  are  particularly 
distinguished  where  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  as,  also,  are  France 
and  a  part  of  Italy.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  are  manufiustures  carried  to  such 
perfection  as  in  several  of  the  European 
countries,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Nethenands  and  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  work  up  not  only  native 
European,  but  also  fereicn  products^  and 
supply  all  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Commerce  is  not  less  active,  and  is  pro- 
moted by  well-constructed  roads* and  ca- 
nals, by  weU-or|;anized  posts,  banks,  in- 
surance compames,  commercial  compa- 
nies, and  feirs.  The  commerce  of  Europe 
extends  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
every  sea  is  fiOed  vrith  European  ships. 
In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. Europe  is  the  seat  of  art  and 
science ;  to  her  belongs  the  honor  of  dis- 
covering the  most  important  truths,  of 
giving  birth  to  the  most  useful  inventions, 
the  finest  productions  of  genius,  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  scieiices.  In  intel- 
lectual progress,  the  Teutonic  races,  and 
those  vvho  speak  the  languages  derived 
fiom  the  Latin,  have  surpassed  the  Scla- 
vonic nations.  The  Tunes  have  remain- 
ed strangers,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
hteraiy  and  scientific  improvement  which 
has  marked  the  other  European  nations. 
Eiffhty-five  univernties  provide  for  the 
higner  branches  of  education ;  numerous 
gymnasia  and  academies  for  the  prepara- 
tory studies,  and  a  great  number  of  lower 
schools,  particularly  in  Germany,  are  em- 
ployed in  educating  the  common  people. 
In  many  places  there  are  academies  of 
science,  and  societies  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  By 
its  physical  situation,  Europe  is  divided 
into  E!ast  and  West  Europe.  West  Eu- 
rope comprises  the  Pyrenean  peninsula 
(Spain  and  Portugal),  the  country  virest 
of  the  Alps  (France),  the  countries  north 
of  the  Alps  (Switzeriand,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands),  the  country  south  of 
the  Alps  (Italy),  the  islands  of  the  North 
sea  (Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Iceland), 
and  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  (Den- 
mark,  Norway,   Sweden   and  Prussia). 


East  Europe  contams  the  countries  north 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  (Russia  and 
Galicia),  and  the  countries  south  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  *  (Hungary,  in  its 
more  comprehensive  sense,  and  Turkey). 
The  following  are  the  political  states  of 
Europe:  the  three  empires  of  Austria, 
Russia  and  Turkey;  17  kingdoms,  viz., 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherluids,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
vniy,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Greece, 
Prussia,  Bavaria.. Saxony,  Hanover,  WAr- 
temberff  and  Poland;  1  ecclesiasdcal 
state,  the  papal  dominions;  8  republics, 
viz.,  Svritzerland,  the  Ionian  islanas,  Cra- 
cow, San  Marino,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen  and  Frankfort ;  1  electorate, 
Hesse;  6  grand-duchies,  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Tus- 
cany ;  12  duchies,  viz.,  Oldenburg,  Go- 
tha,  Meiningen,  Altenbuig,  Brunswick, 
Nassau,  Dessau,  Bemburg,  C6then,  Mode- 
na,  Parma  and  Lucca;  1  landgraviate, 
Hease-Homburg ;  1  grand  principality,  Fin- 
land, and  12  princiralitiea,  viz.,  Hohenzol- 
lem-Hechingen,  Hohenzollem-Siffmarin- 
gen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Sdiwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lichten- 
atein,  Reuss-Greiz,  Reuss-Schleia,  Reuss- 
Lobenstein  and  Reuss-Ebersdorf. 

MutbiUmts,  The  most  important  races 
inhabiting  Europe  are  classed  by  Hassel, 
in  his  statistical  tables  (1823),  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  1.  Roman  nations, 
75,82^000— including  the  French,  Ital- 
ians, Spaniards,  Portu|^ese,  Walkwns, 
Walacbians ;  2.  Teutonic,  or  German  na- 
tions, 60,451,800 — including  the  Germans, 
Dutch  and  English,  Danes,  Norw^ans, 
Swedes ;  3.  Sclavonian  nations,  68,2^,000 
— ^including  the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithua- 
nians, Livonians,  &c.^  Wendish,  &>c., 
Tschechen,  Sclavonians,  Croats,  Ras- 
cians  and  Servians,  Morlachians,  Bos- 
nians, &c. ;  4.  Caledonians,'  including  the 
Highlandere  and  Irish,  8,200,000 ;  5. 
Turits,  2,350,000;  6.  Greeks,  4,834,000 ; 
7.  Aniauts,  530,000 ;  8.  Mafnrarians, 
4,472,000--including  the  Bulgarians, 
522,000 ;  9.  Finns,  1,370,000,  Esthonians^ 
480,000,  Laplanders,  17,800  (the  three  last 
bek>ng  to  the  Mongol  race) ;  10.  Cymri, 
or  Low  Bretons,  1,661,000;  11.  Basques, 
620,000 ;  12.  Maltese,  88,000.  The  tables 
of  the  same  distinguished  geographer, 
published  in  1817,  estimate  the  Jevra  at 
1479,500;  the  Gijpeies  at  313,000;  the 
Armenians  at  IZlfiOO. 
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STATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  ALL  THE 


EUROPEAN  STATGS. 


AREA 

In  Eitf  lish 
■qtiare 


1  AuliaJt-Bernbui^y 


Dcsiuui, 
Cothen, 

Austria,  .  . 

Bailcn,     . 

Bavaria,     . 

BcuUnck, 

8  Brunswick, 

9  Bremen, .  .  .  . 
JO  British  Ernpirej 

11  Cracow,  . 

12  Denmark, 

13  Frankfort  on  M.* 

14  France,  .  .  . 

15  Greece,  .  .  . 

16  Hambaii^,  .  . 

17  Hanover,   .  . 

18  llcaie-Cassel, 

19  "      Darmstadt, 

20  "      Hombur^, 

21  Hob.  Hechingen,t 
ti  "  Sirmaringen, 
S3  Ionian  IsiancU,   . 

24  Lichtefistein,    .  . 

25  Lippe-Detroold, . 

26  Lucca. 

27  Lobcck, 

28  San  Marino, .  .  . 

29  Meek.  Schwerin,^ 

30  "      Sirelitz,   . 

31  Modena, 

32  Nassau, 

33  Netheriands,    .  . 

34  Oldenburg,   .  . 

35  Parma, 

36  Portu^,    .... 

37  Prussia, 

•38  Reuss,  elderline, 

39  "       younger " 

40  Russia, 

41  Sardinia,   .... 

42  Saxony. 

43  Saxe-AItenburg, 

44  *'    Cobufg,  .  . 

45  "    Meiningen, 

46  "    Weimar,    . 

47  Schaumb.  Lippe,^ 

48  Sch.  Rudolstadt,|| 

49  "  Sondersbausen, 
60  Sicilies  (the  Two), 

51  SUtes  of  Church, 

52  Sweden, .  .  . 

63  Switzerland, 

64  Spam,  .... 

65  Turkey,  .  .  . 

56  Tuscany,    .  . 

57  Waldeck,  .  . 

58  WOrtemberg, 


Total, 


334 

345 

330 

258,603 

5,926 

31,317 

25 

1,491 

68 

117,788 

494 

52,268 

91 

213,838 

150 

14,735 

4,428 

3,922 

1(U) 

129 

386 

998 

51 

436 

413 

143 

22 

4,746 

765 

2/)92 

1,763 

25,367 

2,459 

2i03 

36,510 

107,159 

145 

447 

1,414,436 

28,912 

575 

496 

1,036 

884 

1,416 

206 

404 

358 

41,284 

17,210 

291,163 

14,761 

179,074 

203,666 

8,381 

459 

7,615 


3,104,780 


fopULATION. 


CathoUcs.     PraCeiUints.|    Gveeka. 


1,200 

360 

25,650,000 

730,808 

2,880,383 

2,500 

1,500 

6,085,300 

100,812 

2,000 

6,000 

31,099,518 


3,060 

200,000 

105,000 

120,000 

2,931 

15,000 

39,600 

36,200 

5,800 

1,600 

145,000 

400 

7,000 

957 

60 

377,600 

157,638 

3,660,000 

70,700 

437,400 

3,782,550 

4,694,000 


6,500,000 

4,142,177 

48,000 

150 

11,600 

400 

9,512 

100 

200 

200 

7,412,717 

2,468,940 

6,000 

817,110 

13,661,172 

310,000 

1,291,130 

800 

464,000 


38,510 

66,800 

34,835 

3,000,000 

343,173 

1,094,633 

2,900 

240,400 

60,000 

16,197,321 

19,000 

2,049,631 

42,800 

892,947 


139,440 

1,370,674 

492,300 

682,900 

17,683 


800 

75,118 

45,703 

437,106 
78,610 

184,661 

3,237,600 

175,538 


7,930,403 

24,020 

67,470 

2,658,600 

22,000 

1,360,00C» 

109,343 

130,693 

128,239 

210,911 

25,600 

66,626 

47,906 


3,869,700 
1,217,760 


62,700 
1,062,253 


1 16,559,076  40:84^,496142,306,39813,040,600 


2,970^)00 


133,898 


33,326,600 


dans. 


600 


160,000 


6,878,000  2^,000 


Jews. 


Totsi. 


390| 

1,270 

415 

480,000 

16,930 

57,574 

1,300 

15,000 
7,288 
6,000 
5,200 

60,000 


7,600 
12,000 

5,400 
16,000 

1,050 

"~400 
6,500 


400 

T,102 

833 

1,500 

6,717 

80/)00 

970 


154,000 

80 

220 

360,000 

3,200 

2,000 

7,200 

950 

1,231 

~"l60 

7,000 

16,000 
4,000 
1,810 

316,000 

9,400 

600 

9,160 


38,900 

69,270 

364^10 

32,100,500 

1,090,911 

4/>32,690 

2,900 

244,8013 

51,600 

22,297,621 

127,100 

2^57,331 

54,000 

32,052,465 

550,000 

150,000 

1,582^4 

602,700 

718,900 

21,6(^ 

15.000 

40.000 

175,398 

5,800 

76,718 

145,000 

46.503 

7;ooo 

441,164 

79,3513 

379.000 

34«;006 

6,977,500 

247.208 

457;400 

3,782,560 

ia,778,405 

24,100 

67,690 

41,995/)00 

4,167,377 

1,400,000 

109,483 

143,295 

129,589 

221,654 

25,600 

66,985 

48,106 

7,414,717 

2,483>iO 

3,878,700 

2,036,680 

13,661,17% 

9,393,000 

1,900,530 

54,000 

1,535.403 


f;gfl,640  213,977,108 


*  Fmnkfoit  on  the  Mafaie. 
t  Hohenxolleni-llechfatgen. 

iMecklenbar^achwerai. 
Schaamhurg-Iippe. 
8chwaixburg4liidoisladt. 
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EUROPEAN  STATES^  FOR  1828. 


60VERNMEMT.« 


1  Absolute ;  provincial  estates.    .  . 

3~  — ;:•: 

4  Absolute;  pstates^f 

5  ConstiiulJonal, 

C  , 

7  Absolute, «... 

8  Absolute  ;  proviucial  estates,    .  . 

9  Republic, 

10  Coiisiituuonali     

1 1  Republic,  nod.  protec.  Rus.  Frui.  ic  Aiu. 
li  Absolute, 

13  Republic, 

14  Coustilutional,     

15  ? 

16  Republic, 

17  Estates, 

18  Absolute, 

ly  Constitutional, 

20  Absolute, 

21  ,     

2i ,    

S3  Republic,  under  protec.  of  Britain, 
21  Constitutional, 

25  Absolute  ;  estates, 

26  Constitutional, 

27  Republic, 

23  Republic,  protected  by  the  pope, .  . 
29  Estates,  with  considerable  power,  . 

3a *_.; . 

31  Absolute, 

32  Estates, 

33  Constitutional, 

3^  Absolute, 

35  Absolute, 

36  t 

37  Absolute  j  provincial  estates,    .  .  . 

38  Absolute  ;  estates, 

39 

40  Absolute, 

41  , 

42  Estates, 

43 , 

4-t , 

45 , 

46  Constitutional,    

47  Estates, 

48 , 

49  Absolute, 

50 ,. 

51  Elective  monarchy  J  absolute,  .  .  . 

52  Constitutional, 

53  Confederated  republics, 

64  Absolute  ;  cortes, 

55  Despotisni, 

56  Absolute, 

57  Estates, 

53  Constitutional, 

Total, 


FINANGB9. 


Revenue. 


Debt. 


LAND  FORCEa. 


In 


Inv 


SEA  FORCES 


Ptace. 


180,000 

284,000 

92,000 

52,000,000 

3,932,880 

12,031,547 

62,800 

950,773 

160,000 

228,849,600 

133,248 

4,080,000 

304,000 

157,760,000 

600,000 

4,680,000 

1,800,000 

2.351,456 

72,000 

48,000 

120,000 

565,600 

480,000 

196,000 

288,000 

160,000 

12,000 

920,000 

200,000 

600,000 

724,000 

12,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

8,740,800 

30,477,600 

56,000 

52,000,000 

8,740,800 

4,400,000 

240,000 

360,000 

300,000 

719,784 

86,000 

130,000 

120,000 

12,593,484 

4,800,000 

7/100,000 

25,509 

26,520,000 

11,200,000 

160,000 
3,342,318 


240,000 

200,000 

640,000 

200,000,000 

6,392,424 

44,402,257 

60,000 

1,400,000 

1,200,000 

3,490,896,768 

10,000 

40,000,000 

3j200,000 

480,000,000 

5,200,000 
12,000,000 

780,000 
5,589,450 

180,000 

200,000 


280,000 

600,000 

1,200,000 

3,800,000 

200,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

178,078,670 

2,000,000 

24,000,000 

114,840,440 

2,000,000 

480,000 

200,000,000 

24,000,000 

12,800,000 

329,640 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

2,400,000 

-120,000 

170,992 

160,000 

84,000,000 

98,000,000 

17,264,812 

230,443,062 
36,000,000 

480,000 
10.942,766 


370 

529 

324 

271,404 

11,566 

53,898 

2,432 

385 

90,519 

38,819 

475 

281,000 

,    2,580 

1,060 

12,940 

9,859 

8,421 

200 

145 

370 

1,600 

65 

690 

800 

40G 

T,137 

742 

1,860 

2,800 

43,297 

2,177 

1,320 

40,000 

165,000 

206 

538 

600,000 

28,000 

13,307 

982 

1,366 

1,150 

2,164 

240 

539 

451 

28,436 

9,100 

45,201 

46,000 
80,000 

8,000 
518 

4,906 


740 

1,058 

648 

750.504 

20,000 

71,600 

T,192 

770 

378,370 

74,000 

946 

320,000 

"2,596 

26,108 

11,353 

12,390 

400 

290 

740 

1,600 

110 

1,380 

800 

812 

T,160 
1,434 

i,r" 

6,056 

69,472 

4,354 

1,320 

70,000 

524,428 

412 

1,076 

1,039,117 

60,000 

24,000 

1,964 

2,732 

2,300 

4,020 

480 

1,078 

902 

60,000 

9,100 

138,569 

33,578 

173,550 

200,009 

8,000 

1,036 

27,910 


1,909,I75|4;578,430 


31 


610 

97 

329 


31 


1,050 

120 

360 
60 


160 

"23 


12 
8 


246 
6 

372t 

60 

160 


658,347,899  15,341,721,211 


1,868 


2,641 


*  The  word  Censtiiutiomil  is  set  against  thoM  states  which  have  repnMentattvo  governments  in  the  modem 
senne  of  the  tenn.  The  words  Jihnlule,  estates,  indicate  that  though  the  representation  of  the  estates  exjat»t 
ilic  government  is,  in  fact,  absolute ;  as  in  Praaaia,  where  the  power  of  the  osutes  is  limited  to  expressing 
their  opinions  on  subiecu  which  the  government  lays  before  tbnm.  The  word  Estate*,  simply,  indicates,  that 
the  estatetf  have  actually  aome  share  in  the  government.  When  net  otherwise  stated,  the  govenment  is  monarcliicat 

f  Auitria  is  composed  of  very  diflbrent  parte.    (See  Jiustria,  and  CmttUuiim,) 
'  I  Among  those  are  216  xebecs. 
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EUROPE— EUSTATHIUS. 


AnoKHig  the  best  aoiuces  for  the  current 
fltatistica  of  Europe,  we  would  mention 
the  Otnudogischar  HiHanteher  vnd  SUt- 
tiiHsdier  Mnanach,  an  annual,  published 
at  Weimar,  and  established  by  the  cele- 
brated fleoinrapher  Haasel.  This  is  a 
work  of^i^  merit  in  many  lespects. 
For  En^^ish  statistics,  the  Companion  to 
the  British  Almanac,  published  annually 
by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  is  of  great  value. 

EuRTALS ;  1.  queen  of  the  Amazons. — 
Sl  a  daughter  of  Minoo. — 3.  A  daughter 
of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos. — 4.  See  Gor- 

gWM. 

EcRTALUSj  1.  one  of  the  Greek  heroes 
at  the  riege  of  Troy. — ^  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  iEneas,  famous  for  his  iiiend- 
ship  with  Nisus,  with  whom  he  was  kill- 
ed, after  having  forced  his  way  with  him 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  ViaeiL,  JEnad. 
ZX  175. 

EuRToics.  Among  the  many  women 
of  antiquity  who  bore  this  name,  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  who 
died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Her  hus- 
band, inconsolable  for  her  loss,  descended 
to  the  lower  worid,  and,  by  the  charms  of 
his  lyre,  moved  the  infeotial  deities  to  grant 
him  permission  to  bring  her  back.  This 
they  granted,  on  condition  that  he  would 
not  KK>k  round  upon  her  till  he  had 
reached  the  upper  world.  Forgetting  his 
promise,  he  looked  back,  and  lost  her  for- 
ever. This  stoiy  has  often  foraied  a  fine 
subject  for  poets. 

EuRTKOBix ;  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ; 
according  to  Hesiod,  the  mother  of  the 
Graces,  (q.  v.) 

EusBBiA  ( Greek) ;  piety ;  in  the  modem 
allegorical  sense,  me  preading  genius  of 
theology. 

EusEBius,  sumamed  Pan^kUuSy  the 
fether  of  ecclesiastical  iiistorv,  bom  at 
Cssarea,  in  Palestine,  about  ^0,  A.  D^ 
died  about  340,  and  was  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  a  presbyter, 
and,  in  314,  was  appointed  bishop  in  hb 
native  city.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  became  their 
advocate,  and  with  them  condemned  the 
doctrines  Y>f  Athanasius.  His  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy,  written,  like  his  other  worics. 
in  Greek,  is  contained  in  10  books,  and 
extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  324 

gbe  best  editions  are  that  of  Valesius, 
aris,  1639,  foL  and  that  of  Reading,  Can- 
teibuiy,  1720,  foL).  Of  his  Chnfdetm, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of 
the  ori^nal,  we  have  only  an  Armenian 
translation,  and  the  Latin  venion  of 
Jerome.     Besides  these,   there  are  yet 


extant,  15  bodes  of  his  Pr^qumdw  fison- 
geiica,  which  is  particulariy  valuable  for 
the  ^tracts  it  contains  fiom  lost  philo- 
sophy worics.  Of  the  20  books  of  his 
Demonstratio  EvanpUca^  in  which  he 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,  we  have  only  10  impeHectlv 
preserved;  and,  finally,  a  life,  or  raiher 
eulogium,  of  Constantine.  Notices  of  his 
life  may  be  found  in  the  above  quoted 
edition  of  Valesius.  Danz,  Moller  and 
Kessner  have  written  briefly  cm  his  value 
and  credibility  as  a  historian. 

EusTACHi,  Bartolomeo,  a  phyncian 
and  anatom^  bom  at  San  Severino,  in 
the  marie  of  Ancona,  studied  Latin,  Greek 
and  Arabic  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  various  departments  of  medical  sci- 
ence, more  particulariv  those  which  re- 
late to  the  stmcture  of  the  human  bodv, 
and  was  made  physcian  to  the  cardinab 
Carlo  BoiTomeo,  and  Giulio  della  Rovera ; 
he  was  also  appointed  professor  in  the 
institution  della  Sapienza,  at  Rome.  There 
is  hardly  any  part  of  analomical  science 
which  he  did  not  enrich  by  profound  re- 
searches or  important  discoveries.  Same 
of  the  parts  discovered  by  him  have  re- 
ceived their  names  from  him:  thus  die 
canal  that  unites  the  internal  ear  with  the 
back  jMut  of  the  mouth,  is  called  the  ev- 
siachiuin  tube ;  so  also  the  etisfadkumvBlTS 
of  the  heart.  Among  his  works  are  his 
Tbiuke  anahndca^  muu  e  ThtdfrU  kmdem 
rnndkataStetPrntifictt  ClenumtiaXIJIhaofi- 
centia  Bono  aceqiasj  Prmfatione  Abfis^ac 
tUustravit  Joanmes-Maria  Lancui  (Rome, 
1714,  foL).  This  woric  is  remarkable  as 
containing  excellent  drawings  of  the  hu- 
man body,  which  were  executed  in  1553; 
but  not  discovered  and  published  till  a 
much  later  period.  The  text  has  never 
been  found.  Allnnns  published  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  these  tables  (Ley- 
den,  1743,  foL).  Another  of  his  woilra, 
De  AnaUmicoruin  Cbnlro9emil,is  also  losL 
Besides  these,  we  have  many  other  valua- 
ble works  bv  him.  Boerhaave  pubhshed 
an  edition  of  them  at  Leyden,  1707,  which 
was  reprinted  at  Delfl,  1736u  Eustachi 
died  at  Rome,  1574. 

EusTATHius,  a  commentator  on  Ho- 
mer and  the  geographer  IMonysiuB,  orig- 
inallv  a  monk,  afterwards  deacon,  and 
finalijr,  1155,  archbishop  of  Theesaloiua. 
He  died  after  1194.  Though  not  vety  en- 
lightened in  his  theological  idews^  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  classics,  and  a  man  of 
extensive  emdition,  as  appears  fit>m  his 
commentaries  compiled  from  the  old 
scholiasts,  of  which  that  on  Homer,  in 
particular,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
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philological  leaminff  (Rome,  1542--50, 
4  yob.  foL,  and  BlJe,  155&— 60,  3  vols. 
jfoL,  new  edition,  Leipaic^  by  Weigel,  com- 
menced in  18SS,  4to.|. 

EusTATiA,  St.,  one  of  the  Leeward  isl- 
ands, fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Saba, 
and  eight  north-west  of  St  Christopher's, 
is  a  huge  rock,  rising  out  of  the  waves,  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  29  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Suffar,  cotton  and  maize 
are  raised  here;  but  the  principal  pro- 
duction is  tobacco,  which  is  cultivatea  on 
the  sides  of  the  pyramid,  to  its  very  top. 
There  is  but  one  landing  place,  and  that, 
though  difficult  of  access,  is  strongly  for- 
tified. The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
16,000,  of  whom  4000  are  whites,  chiefly 
Dutch,  and  14,000  negroes.  The  Dutch 
made  the  first  setdement  on  this  island 
about  the  year  1600.  In  the  year  1665,  it 
was  captured  by  an  fkiglish  expedition. 
The  French,  however,  soon  arorwards 
expelled  the  JBritish,  and  restored  it  to  the 
Dutch  in  1667.  The  English  retook  it  in 
1689,  and  restored  it  on  tlie  termination 
of  the  war  in  1697.  In  1781,  a  huge  naval 
and  militaiy  force,  imder  admiral  Rod- 
ney, compelled  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
incapable  of  defence,  to  submit  at  discre- 
tion. The  English  commanders,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  people  of  the  island 
had  supplied  the  U.  States  with  naval 
stores,  confiscated  all  private  property,  and, 
at  one  blow,  reducea  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants to  poverty.  In  the  same  vear, 
however,  the  island  was  retaken  by  a 
small  body  of  Freuch  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  de  Bouille.  St 
Eustatia  was  again  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1809,  and  compelled  to  submit; 
but,  in  1814,  the  Dutch  government  was 
restored. 

Euterpe  ;  one  of  the  muses,  considered 
aspresidinff  over  music,  because  the  in- 
vention of  the  flute  is  ascribed  to  her. 
She  is  usually  represented  as  a  virgin 
crowned  with  flowers,  having  a  flute  in 
her  hand,  or  with  various  mstruments 
about  her.  As  her  name  denotes,  she  is 
the  inspirer  of  pleasure.    (See  Mies.) 

Euthanasia  ;  a  gentle,  easy,  happy 
death.  Wieland  gave  this  name  to  one 
of  his  works. 

EuTROPius,  Flavins;  a  Latin  histori- 
an, who,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  bore 
arms  under  the  emperor.  Julian.  The 
place  of  his  birth  and  his  history  are  un- 
Known  to  us.  He  flourished  shout  360 
A.  D.  His  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  Rome  (Bnvianum  HiHoruB  Bomana) 
reaches  fi:om  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  time  of  die  emperor  Yalens,  to  whom 


it  is  dedicated.  The  s^le,  though  not  fin- 
ished, is  perspicuous.  The  most  esteemed 
editions  are  those  of  Hayercamp(Leyden, 
1729),  Veneik  (Levden,  1762, 2  vols.),  and 
Tzschucke  nLeipeic,  1804). 

EuxiNs  (Ponhu  Euaannu) ;  the  ancient 
name  for  the  Black  sea. 

EvAir;  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  (See 
Bacchus.) 

Evangelical.  The  king  of  Prussia 
has  endeavored,  for  some  time  past,  to 
unite  his  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  subjects. 
There  was,  in  &ct,  litUe  difference  in  the 
fiiith  of  many  of  the  two  denominations ; 
many  of  the  CalvinisUs  or  the  Beformed,  as 
they  are  called  in  Germany,  not  holding  to 
preaestination  and  several  other  Calvinistic 
points ;  and  many  of  the  Lutherans  hay-  ' 
mg  not  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation.  Not  a  few,  however,  still  ad- 
here strictiy  to  the  tenets  of  their  difier- 
ent  sects.  To  assist  the  union,  as  it  was 
styled,  the  Lord^  supper  is  now  adminis* 
tered  uniformly,  in  all  Protestant  church- 
es, throughout  the  kingdom,  viz. :  unleav- 
ened bread  is  used  in  the  rite.  If  any 
Lutheran,  however,  wishes  to  receive  the 
host  in  the  old  way,  he  may  have  it, 
because  the  sacrament  in  all  Lutheran 
churches  is  administered  in  this  form 
likewise.  Calvinist  preachers,  or  rather 
such  as  were  formerly  Calvinitts,  are  now 
often  appointed  in  Lutheran  churches,  and 
ffice  versa.  This  union  has  had  some  sal- 
utary influences ;  but  the  c|ue8tion  may  be 
reasonably  asked,  What  is  the  character 
of  the  two  sects  in  their  present  state? 
Have  they  ^ven  up  or  become  indiflerent 
to  the  important  points  of  distinction 
which  formerly  existed  between  them  ? 
Nothing,  in  tins  respect,  has  been  settled. 
In  the  public  documents,  the  words  Lu- 
iheran  or  Calvinist  are  never  used  at  pre- 
sent, evai^e/icoZ  t^ing  substituted  in  the 
room  of  both.  The  king  even  went  so 
fiur,  a  few  years  ago,  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  word  Protestant,  in  any  publica- 
tion, and  ordered  the  term  evcmgelical  to 
be  employed,  on  occasion  of  a  theological 
controversy  which  had  attracted  liis  maj- 
ests^a  attention. 

Evaporation  is  the  conversion  of 
liquid  and  solid  bodies  into  elastic  fluids, 
by  the  influence  of  caloric.  Expose,  for 
instance,  water  to  heat,  bubbles  at  first 
adhere  to  tiie  sides  of  the  vessel,  which, 
by  degrees,  ascend  to  the  sur&ce,  and 
burst  These  bubbles  rise  the  more  rajv 
idly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  Water  is 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  merel}^ 
and  even  without  this  in  the  open  ah*,  and 
the  vapor,  rising  into  the  air,  is  condensed 
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into  clouds.  The  general  cause  of  evapo- 
ration is  caloric ;  but  different  substances 
require  different  degrees  of  it  Water  is 
particulariy  subject  to  evaporation.  It 
evaporates  at  a  veiy  low  temperature,  and, 
from  the  immense  quantity  which  is 
spread  over  the  eardi,  it  may  be  inferred, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  most  im- 
portant changes  in  our  atmosphere  are  oc- 
casioned by  it  InstnimentB  have  been 
invented  to  measure  the  evaporation  of 
water  (see  Mnomder),  but  the  results  are 
uncertain.  If  we  assume,  as  experiments 
justify,  that  the  annual  evaporation  aver- 
ages 90  inches  (L  e.  that  the  vapor,  if  re- 
converted into  water,  would  cover  the  sor- 
ftce  from  which  the  evaporation  took 
'  place,  to  K  height  of  30  inches),  then,  the 
surface  of  all  Uie  watera  on  our  earth  be- 
inff  assumed  at  128,000,000  of  geomphi- 
cfll  miles,  60,000  cubic  miles  of  water 
would  be  annually  chan^  into  vapor ; 
and  the  amount  ^nll  be  still  greater,  if  we 
add  to  it  the  evaporation  from  moist  earth 
and  from  the  wateiy  parts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kingdoma.  In  summer, 
evaporation  is  generally  much  greater  than 
in  winter ;  yet  it  is  not  so  inconsiderable 
in  cold  weather  as  we  might  suppose 
from  the  small  quantity  of  caloric  then 
sensible.  Even  in  the  polar  circles,  it 
does  not  entirely  cease ;  for  ice  evaporates 
in  the  op«i  air.  To  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  evaporation,  two  hypotheses 
have  been  formea ;  that  it  is  a  converaion 
of  fluids  into  elastic  vapor  by  their  union 
with  caloric,  or  that  it  is  a  real  solution  of 
the  fluids  in  the  air.  The  latter  theory 
has  been  opposed,  particularly  by  De  Luc. 
He  maintains  that,  in  evaporation,  water 
combines  With  caloric,  without  being  dis- 
solved in  the  air.  Tlie  principal  argument 
in  support  of  this  theoiy  is,  that  cold  is 
generated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid. 
Cold  is  only  the  absence  or  consumption 
of  caloric.  If  now,  in  evanoration,  caloric 
is  consumed,  i.  e.,  is  combined  with  the 
evi^rated  water,  this  consumption  must 


generate  a  sensible  cold.  De  Loc  finthei 
maintains,  that  the  air,  so  far  from  con- 
tributing to  evaporation,  preventti  it  by  ha 
{wessure.  If  this  pressure  is  remoTed,  the 
same  quantity  of  water  requires  ftr  less 
caloric  to  evaporate  it ;  for  experimeots 
show  that  water  evaporates  more  rapidly 
in  a  vacuum  than  in  the  air,  and  SauasuR 
says,  that  at  the  same  degree  of  the  tber- 
mometer  and  hygrometer,  the  evapoiation 
on  mountains,  where  the  air  is  of  three 
times  less  density,  is  more  than  double 
that  in  the  valleys.  Later  experiineiits 
render  it  still  inore  evident,  that  a  disBohr- 
ing  power  of  airisnotnecmaijrtochange 
water  into  an  elastic  vapor,  smoe,  other- 
wise, it  could  not  be  produced  in  a  rmt- 
um.  Such  a  dissolving  power  ih  the  air, 
however,  is  absolutely  required  to  effect  a 
uniform  mixture  of  this  vapor  with  air; 
otherwise,  firom  the  difference  of  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  two  fluids,  a  sepua- 
tion  must  ensue,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
perience; and  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  regard  the  union  of  the  ezpansiTe  va- 
por with  the  air  as  a  true  soluthm  of  die 
one  in  the  other.  De  Luc  developed  (be 
first  view  in  the  ^Tmeodlea  Hkitwrk  ^U- 
Uordoeit  (London,  1786, 3  vols.),  while 
the  sohrent  oower  was  maintained  to  be 
the  cause  or  evaporation  by  Hube,  in  bis 
treatise  On  Evaporation  (Leipac,  1790). 
(See  PersprofiOfi.) 

ArtyUM  Ew^poration  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cesB,  usually  pmbrmed  by  applying  heat 
to  any  compound  stibstance,  in  oraer  to 
separate  the  volatile  parts.  It  difieis  from 
distillation,  its  object  being  chiefly  to  pi^ 
serve  the  more  fixed  matters,  while  the 
volatile  substances  are  allowed  to  escape. 
Accordingly,  the  vessels  in  which  these 
two  operations  are  performed,  are  differ- 
ent ;  evaporation  bemff  commonly  made 
to  take  place  in  open,  shallow  ^^^^^^^ 
distillation  in  an  apparatus  neaify  cloaed 
fix>m  the  external  air. 

Eve.    {BeeMam.) 
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DoMiciL,  in  law.  By  the  tenn  domicS, 
in  its  oidinaiy  acceptation,  is  meant  the 
place  where  a  pereon  Kvea,  or  has  his 
home.  In  this  sense,  the  place  where  a 
person  has  his  actual  residence,  inhabit- 
ancy or  commorancy  is  sometimes  called 
his  domieiL  In  a  strict  and  legal  sense,  that 
is  properly  the  domicil  of  a  person,  where 
he  has  fixed  his  true,  permanent  home, 
and  principal  establishment,  and  to  which, 
whenever  ne  is  absent,  he  has  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  (ammus  revertendi).  The 
Roman  law  stated  it  thus :  In  eoaem  loco 
sinpdos  hdbert  dtmicUium  rum  canbigftuTf 
ubt  quia  larem  rerumque  ac  forlunarum 
numim  svmmam  coruktuitj  wide  cursui 
rum  sit  (Racesaianu  9%  nihil  aoocet;  trndcj 
curnprvfectus  est^peregrinanv^^  quod 
n  redkty  peregrinari  jam  destitiL  (Vod, 
Lib.  10,  «.  39, 1  7.)  In  the  French  law, 
some  of  its  best  writers  define  it  thus :  Le 
domicile  est  le  Heu  ou  une  persorme  jcur 
issand  de  ses  droits,  itahlit  sa  demesne  et  le 
siige  de  sa  fortune  (Denizart,  article  Don^ 
ic&);  or,  as  the  Eruydopedie  Modeme 
(article  Domicile)  expresses  it,  Ceaf,  h 
proprement  parUr^  VendroU  ou  Von  apkbU 
le  centre  de  ses  affaires,  Vattel  (B.  1,  dL 
xix,  §  22)  seems  to  define  it  to  be  a  fixed 
residence  in  any  place,  with  an  intention 
of  always  sta}ing  there.  This  is  not  quite 
accurate.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  that  place  is  the  home  or  domicil  of 
a  person,  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed, 
without  any  present  intention  of  removing 
therefix>m  (10  Mass.  K  488).  The  ques- 
tion of  domicil  is  oflen  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  nicety,  and  so  dependent  upon 
circumstances,  that,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  loid  Stowell  (2  Rob.  922),  it  is 
hardly  capable  of  being  defined  by  any 
general,  precise  rules.  It  is  compounded 
partly  ofmatter  of  &ct  and  partly  of  law. 
It  is  often  a  mere  question  of  intention ; 
voju  IV.  52 


sometimes  of  express  intention^  and  some- 
times of  presumptive  intention,  €eom  acts 
and  conduct  The  mere  dwelling  or  res- 
idence in  a  place  is  not,  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  it  the  domicil  of  the  party.  He 
must  be  there  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining (ammo  manendi).  The  act  of 
residence  must  be  coupled  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  the  real,  substantial 
home  of  the  party,  exchidlng'  all  others. 
If,  therefore,  a  person,  having  his  home 
in  one  place,  go  to  another  for  temporary 
purposes,  but  with  an  intention  to  return, 
nis  domicil  is  not  changed  by  such  ab- 
sence ;  nor  does  he  acauire  a  new  domi- 
cil in  the  place  of  such  temporary  resi- 
dence. If  a  person  go  on  a  voyage  to 
sea,  or  to  a  foreign  countxy  for  health  or 
pleasure,  or  business  of  a  temporaiy  na- 
ture, with  an  intention  to  retum,  no  one 
supposes  his  domicil  to  be  changed  there- 
by. But,  sometimes,  vrhere  there  has 
been  a  removal  for  tempoiazy  purposes 
at  first,  there  may  be  engrained  on  it, 
subsequently,  an  intention  of  perma- 
nent residence.  And,  in  many  instan- 
ces, therefore,  where  we  are  called  up- 
on to  decide  upon  questions  of  domicil, 
the  length  of  time  of  the  residence  be- 
comes a  material  ingredient  Lord  Stow- 
ell has  observed,  that  it  is  not  unfre- 
quentlv  said,  that  if  i^  person  comes  to  a 
place  for  a  specialpuipoee,  that  shall  not 
fix  a  domicil.  «This,^  he  adds,  «is  not 
to  be  taken  in  an  tmquaJified  latitude,  and 
without  some  respect  had  to  the  time 
which  such  a  purpose  may  occupy ;  fbr 
if  the  purpose  be  of  a  nature  that  may 
probabfy,  or  does  actually,  detain  the  per- 
son for  a  great  length  of  timeu  a  general 
residence  ntight  ftow  upon  tiie  special 
puipose.  A  special  purpose  may  lead  a 
man  to  a  countir,  wnere  it  shall  detain  • 
him  the  whole  of  his  lif^"    (9  Rob.  Rtf. 
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d93,dSli.)  Thew  remaikfl,  a^Bin,  require 
some  aualificatioQ ;  for  tune  is  not  abso- 
lutely aeciflive  in  such  cases,  if  it  is  clear, 
from  other  circumstances,  that  the  pur- 
pose was  wholly  temporary  and  pontiye. 
Suppose  a  man  should  go  to  a  country  in 
ill  health,  and  remain  there  a  number 
*  of  years,  and,  durine  that  whole  peri- 
od, were  incapable  of  being  removed,  or 
of  returning  home,  without  danger  to  his 
life ;  if  such  residence  were  so  constrain- 
ed, it  would  not  change  his  former  dom- 
icil.  The  question  of  domicil  is  of  veiy 
great  importance,  for  it  often  regulates 
political  and  civil  rights,  and  founds  or 
destroys  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or 
property.  Thus,  for  instance^  there  is 
what  is  called  a  political  donueHy  which 
is  that  place  where  a  party  must  exercise 
his  pohtical  ^hts,  duties  and  privileges, 
as  his  right  to  vote,  his  du^  to  pay  taxes, 
&c.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  a  civil 
domjcHj  or  that  where  he  has  fixed  his 
habitual  home  or  residence,  which  de- 
cides upon  his  civil  rights,  and  power  to 
acquire,  alienate  and  dispose  of  property,  to 
contract  marriage,  &c  Then,  a^iam,  there 
is,  or  may  be,  a^rennc  domcU  (forum 
domicilii),  or  place  where  he  is  to  sue  or  be 
sued,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  exercise 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  judicial  courts.  It 
ma^,  and  it  often  does  happen,  that  the 
pohtical,  civil  and  forensic  domicil  is  the 
same ;  but  this  is  a  matter,  not  so  much 
of  generalprinciple,  as  of  positive  legisla- 
tion in  difrerent  countries ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  often  repilated,  in  different  countries, 
by  very  different  niles,  sometimes  by  op- 
posite rules.  Some  general  principles, 
nowever,  may  assist  to  guide  us,  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  positive  legislation  to 
govern  the  case.  1.  The  place  of  birth 
of  a  person  is  considered  as  his  domicil, 
if  it  be  at  the  time  the  home  of  his 
parents.  Pairis  origigiem  unuaquisque 
SMuitur,  This  is  generally  called  domi- 
cuium  originU  (the  domicil  Of  nativi^). 
But,  if  the  parents  were  then  on  a  visit 
or  journey  [in  Uinare),  the  home  of  the 
parents  (at  least  if  it  were  in  the  same 
country)  would  be  deemed  the  domicil  of 
nativity.  A  person  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  while  his  parents  are  there  under 
the  allegiance  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  though  they  are  there  for  tem- 
porary purposes  only,  is  genenilly  deemed 
a  subject  of  such  country,  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  its  sovereign.  2.  The  domi- 
cil of  birth  continues  until  a  new  domicil 
has  been  obtained.  Infants  are  general- 
ly deemed  incapable  of  changing  their 
domicil  during  their  minority,  and,  there- 


fore, th^  always  retain  the  domicil  of 
their  parents ;  and  if  their  parents  change 
their  domicil,  that  of  the  mfant  followB; 
and  if  the  father  dies,  his  last  domicil  is 
that  of  the  infant  A  person  who  is  of 
age  to  choose  a  domicu  for  himself^  stiD 
retains  the  paternal  domicil,  while  he 
continues  to  remain  with  his  parents^ 
*But  when  he  is  emancipated,  or  has  ac- 
ouired  a  domicil  of  his  owii,  he  no  loncer 
follows  the  paternal  domiciL  3.  The 
domicil  of  binh,  also,  essily  reverts ;  and 
it  requires  fewer  circumstances  to  estab- 
lish in  proof,  that  a  party  has  reverted  to 
the  domicil  of  his  nativity,  or  fiiraily  dom- 
icil, than  to  establish  his  foreign  domidl. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  A  residence  in 
the  place  of  one's  birth,  unexplained, 
pives  rise  to  a  general  presumption,  that 
it  is  of  permanent  choice;  because  an 
affection  for  such  a  place,  and  a  desire  to 
abide  there,  are  so  commonly  found  among 
all  classes  of  persons.  4  The  domicil 
of  a  married  woman  follows  that  of  her 
husband.  This  results  from  the  eeneral 
principle,  that  a  person  who  is  under  the 
authori^  and  power  of  another,  posses- 
es  no  right  to  choose  a  domiciL  5.  By 
the  civil  law,  minors  retain,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  domicil  of  their  parents ;  and 
the  same  principle  is  said  to  ap|)ly,  in 
that  law,  to  the  case  of  persons  insane, 
or  non  compos  menHsj  whether  they  are 
under  guaroianship  or  not ;  for  the  guar- 
dian has  no  power  to  change  their  dom- 
icil, as  it  may  change  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  their  estates.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  our  law  is  different,  and  that  a 
guardian  may  change  the  domicil  of  his 
ward,  if  he  chooses.  (9  Mass.  IL  543 ;  5 
Pick.  IL  20.)  But  this  is  a  point  which 
deserves  veiy  grave  consideration,  and 
does  not  seem  universally  settled,  as  a 
part  of  the  common  law.  (See  Gtaar  v. 
(yOanid,  1  Binney,  3S2,  note ;  SomervHk 
V.  SomervUUy  5  Vesey  jr.,  787 ;  PoUinger 
V.  WightmaOyS  Meriv.R.  67.)  6.  PrSnd 
facicy  the  place  where  a  person  lives  is 
taken  to  be  the  place  of  his  domicil,  until 
other  facts  establish  the  contrary.  7.  Ev- 
ery person  of  full  age  having  a  right  to 
change  his  domicil,  it  follows,  that  if  he 
removes  to  another  place,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  remain  (ammo  manendi],  the  latter 
instantaneously  becomes  his  place  of 
domiciL  It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  such 
a  case,  how  short  his  residence  may  have 
been ;  for  it  is  the  &ct,  coupled  with  the 
intention,  that  setdes  his  domicil,  and 
here  both  are  unequivocal.  8.  If  a  pei^ 
son  has  actually  removed  to  another 
place,  with  an   intention   of  rnmaining 
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there  fbr  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  a 
place  of  present  domicil,  it  becomes  his 

Elace  of  domici],  notwitlistanding  he  may 
ave  a  floating  intention  to  go  back  at 
some  future  period  9.  The  place  where 
the  family  of  a  married  man  resides  is 
generally  considered  as  his  domiciL  But 
Sub  mav  be  controlled  by  circumstances. 
I  For  if  the  place  be  only  a^  temporary  es- 
tablishment for  hi?  family,  or  n>r  tempo- 
rary obiectSjit  may  be  dinerent  10.  If  a 
married  man  has  his  fiunily  fixed  in  one 
place,  and  does  his  business  in  another, 
the  former  is  considered  as  the  place  of 
his  domiciL  11.  If  a  married  man  has 
two  places  of  residence  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  that  will  be  esteemed  his 
domicil  which  he  selects,  considers  or 
describes  as  his  fixed  home,  or  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  centre  of  his  af&irs,  where 
he  votes,  or  acts  as  a  citizen.  12.  If  a 
man  is  unmarried,  that  is  generally  the 
place  of  his  domicil  where  he  transacts 
his  business,  exercises  his  profession,  or 
assumes  municipal  duties  or  privileges. 
13.  Residence  in  a  place  by  constraint,  or 
involuntarily,  will  not  give  the  party  a 
domicil  there ;  but  his  antecedent  domicil 
remains.  14.  Mere  intention  to  acouire 
a  new  domicil,  without  the  fiict  or  re- 
moval, avails  nothing;  neither  does  the 
fiict  of  removal,  without  the  intention. 
Presumptions  arising  generally  from  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  prevail  against  pos- 
itive acts,  which  fix  and  determine  dom- 
iciL 13.  Widows  retain  the  domicil  which 
had  been  their  husbands'  until  they  have 
acquired  a  new  one.  Vidua  mulier  amtm 
mariti  dondciUuin  retmet — ^There  are  some 
other  considerations,  of  a^neral  nature, 
which  deserve  enumeratio(p,  as  thev  re- 
spect domicil  in  a  foreign  countiy.  Those 
which  have  been  abeady  referred  to, 
principally  respect  domicil  in  difilerent 
parts  of  the  same  countiy.  1.  We  have 
abeady  seen,  that  persons  who  are  bora 
in  a  country,  are  deemed  inhabitants  and 
citizens  of  that  country.  Foreigners,  also, 
who  reside  there  for  permanent  and  in- 
definite purposes,  or,  as  Vattel  expresses 
it  (B.  I,  ch,  xix,  §  213),  who  are  permitted 
to  settie  and  stay  in  a  countiy,  are  deem- 
ed inhabitants.  If  they  are  there  merely 
on  a  visit,  or  for  temporary  purposes,  they 
are  not  deemed  inhabitants.  2.  A  person 
who  resides  in  a  foreign  countiy,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  is  deemed  an  inhabitant 
of  that  country  by  foreign  nations;  and 
his  character  changes  with  that  of  the 
country.  In  peace  ne  is  deemed  a  neu- 
tral, in  war  an  enemy ;  and  his  property 
is  dealt  with  accordingly  in  prize  courts. 


{The  Venus,  8 Cnmch  R. 278.)  a  Aper- 
son  mav  have  a  national  character  of^  his 
trade,  although  his  donucil  be  in  a  difier- 
ent  countiy.  Thus,  if  he  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  trade  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  an  enemy's  country,  he 
will,  so  jar  as  respects  that  trade,  be 
deemed  an  enemy  tradec,  and  his  proper- 
tv  will  be  liable  to  condemnation  as  such, 
though  his  own  domicil  be  neutraL  So, 
if  he  is  the  owner  of/a  plantation  in  an 
enemy's  country,  the  produce  thereof  will 
be  liable  as  pnze  in  the  same  manner. 
So,  if  he  be  a  partner  in  a  house  of  trade 
in  an  enemy's  country,  his  property  in 
the  parmership  will  be  deemed  the  prop- 
erty of  an  enemy.  (9  Cranch,  191 ;  2%t 
Fi^aaiiiui,lRob.R.,14, 15;  ThePhanix, 
5  Rob.  R.,  20;  The  San  Jose  hutiano,  2 
Gallison's  R.,  268.)  4.  A  national  character, 
acquired  by  readence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
tiy, changes  with  a  change  of  that  resi- 
dence; and  if  no  other  domicil  be  ac- 
quired by  the  party  subsequently,  his  na- 
tive domicil  reverts ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
it  will  revert  as  soon  as  he  puts  himself 
in  motion  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
although  he  has  not  actuaUy  arrived  there. 
But  the  mere-retura  to  his  native  country 
does  not  destroy  his  foreign  domicil,  un- 
less there  is  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
latter.  {The  Venus,  8  Cranch  R.,  278, 
281 ;  The  France,  8  Cranch  R.,  335.)  5. 
If  a  person  quits  his  own  country,  for 
temporary  purposes,  or  in  public  em- 
ployment, and  solely  by  reason  of  such 
employment,  his  native  domicil  is  not 
changed  thereby.  If  an  Engli^man, 
for  instance,  should  go  to  Gennany  in 
the  king's  service,  or  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  the  domicil  of  his  birth  would 
not  DC  changed.  But  if  he  entered  into 
the  German  service,  although  wish  a 
eeneral,  indefinite  intention  to  return  to 
jBngland,  it  would  be  otherwise.  6.  The 
descent  of  real  estate,  such  as  lands, 
is  according  to  the  law  of  the  place,  m 
siUt,  But  the  descent  and  di^bution 
of  personal  estate  is  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  owner's  domiciL  It 
has  been  recentiv  doubted  in  England, 
whether  a  British  subject  can,  by  a  for- 
eign domicil,  change  the  general  law  of 
succesrion,  as  to  his  personal  estate,  ex- 
isting in  his  own  country.  But  it  is  ad- 
mittM  he  may  change  his  domicil,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  own  country,  and 
thereby  change  the  succession  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  personal  estate.  {CurUng 
V.  Thomttm,  2  Addam's  Eccles.  R.,  17, 
19.)  7.  A  will  of  personal  estate,  good 
by  the  law  of  the  puice  where  the  party 
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has  hiB  domicil,  is  Bufficient  to  pan  all 
penofutl  estate  in  any  other  country. 
But,  if  not  ffood  by  the  law  of  the  plaoe 
of  die  paityiB  domicil,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
good  to  paaa  pereonal  property  in  any 
other  countnr,  althou^  otherwise  suffi- 
cient by  the  law  of  the  countiy  where  the 
penonal  propertyn.  (DeseAaia  v.  Ber- 
0merf  1  Binney,  336.  But  see  Cmiing  v. 
7%orntont  2  Addam^  Eccles.  R.  6, 19  to 
950  3*  AmbaasadorB  and  other  ministen 
still  retain  the  domicil  of  the  countiy 
which  they  represent,  and  to  which  they 
belong;  and  their  children,  bom  in  the 
foreign  countiy  where  they  reside,  are 
considered  as  natives  of  the  countiy  of 
their  own  sovereign.  It  is  not  so  in  re- 
lation to  consuls  and  other  commercial 
asentB.  Thev  are  considered  as  having, 
lie  other  subjects,  their  domicil  in  the 
countiy  where  they  reside.  (VaMy  B. 
I,  eh,  xixj^  217;  The  huHan  Chitf,  3 
Rob.  13,  27 ;  The  Jostphiiu,  4  Rob.  2&) 
9.  Chikhcn  bom  upon  the  sea  are  gene- 
nDy  deemed  to  be  natives  of  the  country 
to  whidi  their  parents  belong.  (See  Vat^ 
let,  B.  I,  dL  xix,  §  216.)  The  reader  who 
desires  ftother  inibrauuion  on  the  subject 


of  domidl,  is  referred  to  die  tide  j 
in  Dentzart,  Cofieefiofi  dt  •Atfifonidaiee, 
torn.  6;  the  same  in  JSnofdopedk  M^ 
deme,  tom.  10 ;  in  Meriin's  Rhferioirt  ie 
^risprudmee ;  in  2Domat,  464^  B.  I,  tide 
16,  s.  3,  of  Public  Law ;  in  Digest,  lib. 
50,  tide  1,  L  1  et  seq.;  and  Code,  libt  10, 
tide  39,  1.2,4,5^7;  Code  CM de F)nttmXj 
tit  3,  art.  102,  &c. ;  Voet  ad  Pand.  Ub.  5, 
tit  1,  sec  90, 91, 92 ;  Bynkerah6ck,  QiiAiL 
Prio.  Juris^  Hb.  1,  db.  16;  Podder,  Ow- 
tumta  d*OrUan8,  Introd.  n.  16, 20.  In  die 
English  and  American  law,  the  ibHowing 
references  will  be  found  most  useful: 
Bruce  v.  Brveey  2  Bosanouet  &  Puller, 
229;  SbmemDe  v.  StmervUUy  5  Ves.  jr., 
786;  Benqkk  v.  JofmsUme,  S  Yea.  195; 
CuAmgy.  ThamUm^  2  Addam^  Eocles. 
R.  5 ;  TdHnger  v.  fFtghhnatLS  M erivale 
R.  67;  Green's  Adnurelty  Dsest,  Ab- 
Honal  Charadt^'y  The  Vemts,  S  Cranch, 
278;  Wheaton's  Dijest,  tide  Frbe^  iv; 
"■"    lu;v.  HofibM,  5  Pick.  R.  20;  Omi- 

V.  Charlestoum,  13  Mass.  B«pu  501 ; 

m  V.  WMUng,  11  Mass.  R^  ^4; 
Outer  V.  O^Damel,  1  Binney's  Rep.  352, 
note ;  Elben  v.  171  JhMiraitce  Compsmy^  16 
Johnson*^  Rep.  12a 
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